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FOREWORD. 


When the present administration came into office in the spring 
of 1921 the agriculture of the United States was experiencing a 
sevei’e economic depression. In view of this it was determined to 
devote the available space in the Yearbooks to a consideration of 
the economic situation as it affected the farmer, and to present care- 
ful studies of the principal crops, both as to production and profitable 
marketing. 

The first of this series of Yearbooks was that of 1921, which 
dealt with wheat, corn, beef, and cotton, and provided a graphic 
summary of agricultural production as shown by the 1920 Census. 
The Yearbook for 1922, following the same plan, contained compre- 
hensive studies of conditions a'ffecting hogs, dairy products, tobacco, 
small grains other than wheat, and forestry. 

This volume contains similar studies as to sugar, the sheep industry, 
our forage resources, the utilization of land for crops, pasture, and 
forests, and the economic aspects of land tenure, prefaced by the 
annual report, of the Secretarv dealing with the agricultural situa- 
tion in a general way and witn some of the regular work of the de- 
partment. Included in the present volume is the special report on 
the wheat situation made to the President November eSO, 1923. These 
articles are followed by the statistical portion which has again been 
enlarged to include important additional material, particularly on 
livestock production, fertilizer production and consumption, for- 
estry, and <lomestic and foreign prices of farm products. 

It is evident that the agriculture of the country is undergoing 
important changes. The lower returns to agricultural workers as 
compared with workers in other fields of endeavor are compelling 
important readjustments. It is hoped that these systematic studies 
of the economic aspects of some of the more important lilies of agri- 
cultural industry" will be helpful in the formulation of an adequate 
agricultural policy to the end that the farmer may once more get 
his fair share of the national income and continue to feed our people 
at reasonable prices. 

Studies such as iire presented in this and the two preceding vol- 
umes ai*e to be continued in the Yearbook of 1924. 

Henry C. Wallace., 

Secretary of AgricuUwe. 
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THE YEARIN AGRICULTURE' 

THE SECRETARYfe REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


Washington, D. C., November 15^ 1923, 

To the President : 

It is a satisfaction to be able to record marked improvement in 
agriculture during tlie past year. Prices of many agricultural crops 
are higher. Cost of production has been lower, and there has been 
some reduction in prices of the things farmers buy. 

In 1923 farmers planted 341,000,000 acres of the 14 principal cr^s. 
This was an increase of more than 2,000,000 acres over 1922. Tne 
production of these 14 crops is estimated to aggregate 205,000,000 
tons, which is about tlie same as in 1922 and 11, WO, 000 tons greater 
than the 10-year average. 

Taking the value of the 11 crops — corns, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, sweet potatoes, hay, and cotton — as of 
October 1^ except in the case of corn (which is taken at the December 
future prices as iworded for the first 15 days of October), we find 
that this value was $5,289,000,000 for 1921, $5,711,000,000 for 1922, 
and $6,947,000,000 for 1923. In neither year does the sum indicated 
include the total value of farm crops grown, but for comparative 
purposes the values of these 11 crops for the years mentioned indi- 
cate the substantial increase in the money received by farmers in 
1923 as compared with 1922 and 1921. 

Not only will the total general farm income be considerably greater 
for the vear 1923, but tnis income w’ill buy relatively moi'e of the 
things farmers need than for some years past. Tlie purchasing 
power is greater. Hence fanners generally are better on both actu- 
ally and relatively, and this is reflected in their increased purchases, 
which in turn has helped general business. The farm productive 
plant has seriously depreciated during the past six years, first because 
of war conditions and later because of forced economies. As the 
farm income increases, therefore, farmei’s. will buy more and more 
freely of the things they need. 

The Crops of the Year. ^ 

Tlie wheat crop for 1923 is estimated at 782,000,000 bushels, com*^^; 
pared with 815,000,000 bushels in 1921 and 862,000,000 bushels in\ 
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1922. The quality of wheat this year is somewhat below the aver- 
age, owing to weather conditions and the ravages of plant diseases. 

The corn crop is estimated at 3,021,000,000 Bushels, as compared 
w^ith 8,069,000,000 bushels in 1921 and 2,891,000,000 in 1922. The 

? uality of corn in some regions has been materially injured by early 
rosts. 

Tlie cotton crop gives promise of being a half million bales greater 
tlian that of last year, the October 25 estimate being 10.248,000 bales, 
compared with 7,954,000 bales in 1921 and 9,672,000 bales in 1922. 
"llie cotton acreage was hunger this year than last, and the cotton 

[ )roduction would have been appreciably above the October estimate 
lad it not been for unfavorable weather and heavy rains, excep- 
tional damage to growm bolls by the weevil, and the heaviest aban- 
donment on record. 

An estimate based upon the first nine months of the present year 
indicates a slight increase in the numlxu* of (;attle and calves slaugh- 
tered, and that a total of perhaps 78,000,000 hogs will be slaughtered 
in 1923, compared with 62,000.000 in 1921 and 67,000,000 in 1922. 

VALUE OF ALL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 1919-1928. 

BILLIONS or DOLLARS 



Fuj. 1. — Ilrnvy production combined with war prices rnised the value of all 
crops produc<MJ in tlie United States to over $1(»,(M)0.0()0,000. liow prices, 

Willi an averuKe crop, reduc«‘d the total value of all crops In 11121 to lews 
than six and a half billion dollars. Ibices of some crops have shown a 
Oiradinil Increase since 1021, with a cons»*quent Increase In total value of all 
crops. . 

In some lines of production prices liave been fairly satisfactory, 
while in other lines low prices have added to the* accumulating 
financial difliculties of the farmers. 

The farm price of wool is more than twice the pre-war level. The 
farm price of wool in August, 1921, was but 15.4 cents per pound and 
ill September, 1923, was 37.1 cents. The reduction in the number 
of sheep, the diminution of stocks of wool and woolen goods during 
the post-war adustiuent, and last, but not the least, the resumption 
of a protective tariff have stimulated prices of wool. 

Cotton prices continue at a relatively high level. The farm price 
is now two and a quarter times the pre-war level. The huge surplus 
of cotton which w’as carried over at the end of the crop year, July 
31, 1921, has been reduced to a point verging upon an actual short- 
age and the quantity carried into the new season was the smallest 
in a number of years. The world consumption of American cotton 
during the year (1922-23) was over 12,500,000 bales and American 
production was less than 10,000,000 bales. The present status of 
the cotton farmer is not always fnUy understood. The planter is 
intei*ested in the price and purchasing power of cotton per pound, 
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but he is more interested in the returns per acre. The ravages of the 
boll weevil have reduced the production of cotton . per acre suffi- 
ciently to discount to some extent the high prices paid for cotton. 
Elsewhere in this report reference is made to control measures of 
this pest. The purchasing power of cotton per acre, which is above 
the pre-war average, is a better index of the southern planter’s eco- 
nomic condition than the present high price of cotton. Districts in 
the south with a fair yield are in a splendid condition. On the other 
hand, districts like southern Georgia, suffering severely from the boll 
weevil, are in dire straits. 

The prices of daii*y products did not suffer so much from the 
drastic deflation following the post-war period as did other farm 
products. Butter, cheese, and milk have sold at prices remunerative 
to farmers. Butter is now' higher than the general price level. 
Cheap feed in western butter districts, and high priced and some 
curtailment of production in milk districts have enabled the dairy 
farmer to w’eather the storm with less adversity than those farmers 

FARM PRICES OF WOOL AND COTTON COMPARED WITH THE GENERAL 
LEVEL OF FARM PRICES. 



j. A. j. a j. A. j. a j. A. j. o. j. A. j. o. j. A. j. o. j. A. j. o. j. A. j. a j. A. j. a j. A. j. a j. A. j. o. j. A. j. a 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 

Fkj. 2. — IKirinjf tli«» World War cotton and wool sold for relntlvolj’- moitf^ than 
most (ithcr farm productn. Although cotton and wool prices expt*rlenced 
an unprecedented decline In 1920, they recovered In 1922 and 1928, and are 
now well above the general level of' farm prices. 

producing commodities a part of which must be exported. Poultry 
and eggs have also continued on a fairly profitable oasis. 

Besides wool, cotton, chickens, and butter previously mentioned, 
beans, apples, broomcorn, cabbage, onions, cottonseedj and lambs are 
higher than the general price level. 

Horses rye, barley, timothy seed, oats, hogs, wheat, hay, veal 
calves, beef cattle, milk cows, corn, clover seexl, buckwheat, sweet 

{ lotatoes, flaxseed, and potatoes are still below the general price level, 
)ut many of these products have experienced appreciable advances 
in price this past year. Flax rose from $1.88 in 1922 to $2.12 in 
1923. Oats rose from 34.5 cents to 38.6 cents. Hay from $10.58 to 
$12.42. Milk cows, $51.62 to $56.13. During no month of 1922 did 
veal calves sell for as much as in September, 1923. 

Corn prices have had a veiy appreciable advance during the past 
year. The low receipts at primary markets and the low visible sup- 
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all corn could be sold at this price the com farmer would find him' 
self in a relatively fortunate position, but ^ce it is the demand for 
com to finish tlie large numbers of hogs in preparation for the 
market that creates the relative shortage of com and makes this 
j»ice possible, and since not over 20 per cent of the crop will be 
sold as com, prices of hogs must always be considered in connection 
with prices of com. The past year was characterized by enormous 
increases in hog production, marketing, and slaughter, and by large 
increases in domestic consumption and foreign trade in lard and 
pork. 

FABM PBICES OF BEBF, HOGS. AND HOBSBS COMPABBD WITH THB 
GBNBBAI. tBVBL OF FABM PBICBS. 



j. A. j o. j. A. j. a j. A. a a j. A. j. a j. a. j. a j. a. j. a j. a. j. a j. a. j. o. j. a. j. a j. a. j. o. j. a. j. aa 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1819 1920 1921 1922 1923 

Pio. 3. — lIoKB, horeei^ niid bct*f have been very cheap compared with other 
farm products. The price of horses has declined steadily since 1013. 

Tlie liquidation in the industry that followed the decline in the 
price of hogs reduced our hog population to a very low point, and 
this reduction was immediately followed by three bumper com crops 
in succession. This resulted in a surplus of com and a deficiency in 
hogs and the h(«-corn ratio was the highest in many years. As 
usually occurs after a period of large com crops, hog production 
was given a great impetus, and the marketing of hogs for the year 
ending June 30, 1928, exceeded that for the preceding year by more 
than 9,000,000 head. As a consequence, hog prices receded marply 
and com fed to hogs is now bringing lower prices than com sold on 
the market. 

Bad Wheat Situation. 

The discouraging wheat situation is due in part to in^’roased acre- 
age in response to patriotic appeals and the ^traordinary demands 
for wheat by the war administration. By similar appeals the war 
administration reduced bread consumption in the homes and took it 
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off the re^nrant table. This has definiteljr reduced the per capita 
consumption. The evil results of these policies continue. The world 
wheat mxxiuction is too great in proportion to the restricted consump- 
tion. The great wheat producing aieas in the United States, Canada, 
Armntina, and Australia increased their annual exports 336.000,000 
bu^els. At the present time the exports of wheat from these coun- 
tries are more than twice their pre-war exports and moi*e than com- 
pensate the former exports from Bussia and the Danube Basin and 
the decreased Indian exports. 

War has had a marked effect upon the bread grain consumption 
of some European countries as well as of the United States. The 
standard of living in some countries has been lowered and cheaper 
foods substituted for wheat. Wheat has been conserved by “long 
milling,” mixing, and by feeding less to livestock. The per capita 
consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom has remained re- 
markably constant during the last 14 years, but declined slightly 
during the war. In France per capita wheat consumption, including 
seed, was reduced from an average of 9.3 bushels during the period 
1909-1913 to an average of 7.4T)ushels during the war period of 
1914-1918. Since then the average has increased to 7.7 bushels. 
Milling restrictions requiring the mixing of from 8 to 10 per cent of 
substitutes with wheat flour are still in lorce. The per capita supply 
of bread grains has also been considerably below normal in Germany 
and Austria. Thus in selling their surplus wheat the farmers of 
the United States have to meet increasingly keen competition in a 
foreign market where the demand has declined. 

Cattle and Sheep. 

The 640-acres-grazing homestead act and tariff reduction on wool 
some years ago depleted the number of sheep on the ranges and 
stimulated cattle production. The pre-war price of range cattle was 
$6.74. In 1922 tne price was $6.60. The war stimulation of the 
range-cattle industry and the consequent advance in cattle values 
led many producers of range cattle to overextend themselves and 
make large use of their credit, which was easy at that time. The 
shrink in values since, combined with unfavorable weather conditions 
in some sections, have resulted in severe financial losses. As a result 
throughout the range country liquidation has been and still is being 
forced, and large numbera ot cattle, (M}ws as well as steers, have been 
thrown on the market at ruinous prices. Loans on cows are being 
called and new loans on cows very generally refused. This forces too 
many cows on the market now and tends toward a shortage later. 

On the other hand, cattle feeders who finish on grain for market 
have fared very well during the past year. Prior to the war cattle 
ranging in weight from 1,200 to 1,350 pounds were about 17 per cent 
above the price of range cattle. In 1922 cattle of this weight sold 
about 36 per cent above the price of range cattle. In 1922 good to 
prime cattle were about 60 per cent above the price of feeder steers, 
while in September, 1923, they ranged to about 70 per cent above. 
The high industrial activity has given a good market for good beef 
and has stimulated a demand for the higher grades of cattle which 
come finished from the feed lots of the Com Belt. 
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State of Agriculture in General. 

The mneral agricultural improvement noted is most gratifying 
to evervDody and gives renewed hope to millions of farmers who nave 
struggled against most distressing conditions. This does not war- 
rant the assumption, however, that the state of agriculture in all 
sections is now satisfactory, viewed cither from the standpoint of the 
farmer or from the standpoint of national interest. In many regions 
apiculture still is at a disadvantage. The adverse influences of 
which mention was made in my report of a year ago still exist, though 
less powerful than at that time. The ratio between prices of most 
farm products and prices of other commodities is still far out of 
line. Industrial wages continue at war-time levels and thus help 
to maintain high prices for most of the things the farmer buys. 

COMPARISON OP FARM AND CITY WAGES. 



Fiu. 4. — During 1020 farm wagon with board were $40.80, or 22S per cent of 
the 1014 level, while New York factory wagea were 220 per cent. During 
the iigrieultural depression, farm wages dropped to 1110 per cent of th4» 1014 
wages, while city wages fell to only 201 per cent. During 1021, 1022, and 
1023 the dis]lerity betwwn farm and city wages was remarkably uniform. 

High freight rates still prevail, and, while not the cause of low farm 
prices, place one moi’e additional bui*den upon the farmer which he 
can ill afitord to pay in view of the prices he must take for his prod- 
ucts; also they place him at a disadvantage with his foreign com- 
petitors in world markets in the case of those farm products which 
we export. Unfavorable exchange rates with European countries, 
together with financial difficulties in those countries which need our 
surplus, make it more difficult for them to buy, and our export outlet 
for farm commodities is narrowing. Aside nxun this difficulty, it is 
to be expected that as the countries of Europe get on their feet, 
they will strive to produce more of the things they need and buy 
less fmm us, and this must be considered in planning our own pro- 
duction. The costs of retail distribution of farm products are un- 
reasonably large, thus enhancing the price to the consumer and de- 
priving the farmer of the benefit of increased consumption which 
ought to follow lower prices which result from large production. 

Studies by this department indicate that 42 per cent of the farmers 
feel that their financial difficulties are due to low prices of farm 
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products; to high taxes, 17 per cent; high costs for farm labor, 11 
per cent; high freight rates, 10 per cent; high interest, 10 per cent: 
reckless expenditures during boom period, 6 per cent; and too much 
credit, 4 per cent. 

Too frequently persons who have not inquired into the matter 
express the opinion that the farmers’ difficulties are due to reckless 
expenditures for land, speculative securities, and other purposes 
during the flush years. The percentage who suffered in this way, 
however, does not" seem to be very large. The farmers’ troubles are 
due primarily to the low prices of their farm products and the high 
prices for the services and articles they must buy. 

PRIMARY FACTORS AFFECTING FINANOAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE 

FARMER. 

PER CENT 

0 iO 20 30 40 50 


LOI4^ FARM PRICES 

HIGH TAXES 

WAGES 

FREIGHT RATES 

HIGH INTEREST RATES- - 
RECKLESS EXPENDITURES 
TOO MUCH CREDIT- 


Fro. 5. — It i« the opinion of fnrmers, based on reports received directly from 
that low farm prices is the dominant factor In the present depressed 
state of agriculture. 

Taxes and Interest. 

In addition to the handicaps just mentioned there is underlying 
this agricultural situation the fundamental factor of the lowered 
price level which has shrunk the purchasing power of the farmer's 
income. Economic justice would require that the price level during 
the years when the debtor is paying individual and public debts 
should be as high as when these debts were incurred, thus making it 
possible for him to meet his fixed payments of taxes, interest, and 
principal with about the quantity of labor or the products of labor 
required to meet them at the time the debts were incurred. This is 
not the case now with die farmer. It is not possible to adjust the 
price level with that nicety which will do justice to everyone, but 
in so far as it is possible it should be done. Our investigations lead 
us to estimate the property taxes and interest combined paid by 
agriculture in the year of 1920 at about $1,457,000,000; in 1921 at 
$1,684,000,000; Rud in 1922 at $1,749,000,000. 

In 1920 practically the entire value of the wheat and tobacco crops, 
or about two-thirds of the wheat and cotton crops, were required to 
pay property taxes and interest charges. Tliis was during the period 
of high prices and lagging charges for taxes and interest. 

In 1921 property taxes and interest were equal to the entire value 
of the wheat, oats, potato, and tobacco crops. The wheat and cotton 
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crops combined would pay but five-sixths of the taxes and interest. 
This was during the period of low prices and rising charges for taxes 
and interest. 

In 1922 the value of the wheat, oats, and tobacco crops, and one- 
half of the potato crop, were required to pay taxes and mterest. lii 
that year although cotton was very high m price, taxes and interest 
charges were equivalent to the entire value of the cotton crop plus 
two-thirds of tne wheat crop. Property taxes increased from $532,- 
000,000 in 1920 to $797,000,000 in 1922. 

unfortunately reliable estimates of taxes and interest charges are 
not available for the pre-war years. It is estimated, however, that 
property taxes alone in 1914 agj^gated about $344,000,000, which 
was equivalent to less than two-fifths of the 1914 wheat crop, while 
in 1922 taxes totaled $797,000,000. which was approximately equiva- 



PiQ. 6. — Property taxes paid by farmers doubled from 1917 to 1923. The 
marked Increase In taxes whicn occurred immediately after the war was due 
to the adjustment of local and State goyernmental costs to the new price 
level, as well as to a material expansion in public improvements, which had 
been postponed during the war, or were initiated early in the post-war 
period, when high prices and a spirit of optimism generally prevailed. 


lent to tlie total value of the 1921 or the 1922 wheat crops. The wheat 
crop is approximately equal to the pre-war value, but taxes have more 
than doubled. It should be kept in mind that the increase in taxes 
is due to local and State governments, not Federal. 

Under such a situation farmers who are out of debt can «t along 
fairly well, but those who are heavily in debt, and especially those 
voung farmers who have not become thoroughly established, are 
having great difficulty in meeting interest and principal on public 
and private debts. 

It would seem to be distinctly in the public interest that the price 
level during these years when we are working out of war difficulties 
be maintained at from 60 to 70 per cent above the pre-war. level. 
Just as sound money requires a gold basis, so sound business requires 
an equitable and stable price level. 

Rural Population Influenced. 

The result of the conditions which have prevailed during these 
years of agricultural deflation is reflected in the steady drift from 
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the farms to the towns. Our estimates indicate that the net change 
in population from the farm to the town in 1922 was around 1,200,- 
000. This drift is taking place not alone in those sections where 
agricultural depression is oeing felt most keenly just now but 
throughout the country. This is illustrated in a number of ways. 
For example, 4.7 per cent of the habitable farmhouses were vacant 
in 1920; 6.7 per cent in 1921: and 7.8 per cent in 1922. A recent 
study indicates that in 1922 larmers occupied 86.3 per cent of the 
habitable farmhouses as compared with 88.4 per cent in 1921 and 
89.7 per cent in 1920. Because of the scarcity of houses available 
for them nearer their work, many farmhouses within reasonable 
distances of cities are being occupied by people who work in the 
cities. 

In Michigan a special survey made this summer covering a large 
number of farms indicates that fully 10 per cent of these farms were 
vacant, and about 13 per cent more were only partially worked. This 
survey also showed tnat there were also 16 per cent fewer workei’s 
on the farms in Michigan than a year ago and that 91 per cent of 
those leaving the farms did so to better their financial condition, 
6 per cent because of old age, and 3 per cent because of other causes. 

Iluring the year ending February, 1920, it is estimated that 22,000 
workers net left the New York farms; in 1921, 24,000 net. For 
the year ending February, 1922, this number had decreai^ to 3,000, 
the explanation being that the unemployment in the cl^es during 
1921 caused many persons to move to the farms. For the^^^ar end- 
ing February 1, 1923, this movement had swung back, ai^ the net 
movement to the cities was 26,000. It is reasonable to believe that 
a similar movement from the farms to the cities is general through- 
out the country, although reliable figures such as have been quoted 
with reference to New York are not available for other States. 
Perhaps the movement has not been so large in some other States 
as in l^chigan and New York, which are so highly industrial. 

Financial Difficulties. 

This year the Department of Agriculture instituted an inquiry 
through both bankers and farmers as to the number of farm owners 
and farm tenants who lost their farms or property through fore- 
closure or voluntary relinquishment. 

It was found that of the owner farmers in 16 corn and wheat 
producing States on an average almost 4 per cent had lost their farms 
through foreclosure or bankruptcy, while nearly 4.5 per cent had 
turned over their farms to creditors without legal process, making 
a total of about 8.6 per cent who had lost their farms with or with- 
out legal proceedings. In addition, about 14.5 per cent were in 
fact bankrupt, but were holding on through leniency of their cred- 
itors. Considered by OToups of States, the percentage of owner 
farmers who lost their farms since 1920 was found to b^as follows: 
For 6 east North Central States, nearly 6 per cent; for 7 west North 
Central States, nearly 9 per cent; and for 3 Rocky Mountain States, 
over 20 per cent. The percentage of tenants who lost their property 
ran materially higher. 

The records of the Department of Justice indicate that in the pre- 
war years 6 per cent or all bankruptev cases were farmers, but in 
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1922 it had grown to 14 per cent. In some of these States, where in 
pre-war years the farmers’ bankruptcy cases represented about 7 per 
cent of all such cases, this percentage in 1922 had risen to nearly 30. 

These losses have not been due to inefficiency on the part of the 
farmers. Practically all of them were incurred by men who had 
been doing fairly well until they entered the period of drastic defla- 
tion. Some few were caused by overexpansion in the purchase of 
land during the period of high prices. In general, however, the 
. trouble has been due to the deflation in prices of farm products and 
the increased cost of production and of the necessaries farmers must 
buy. 

BANKRUPTCIES AMONG FARMERS. PERCENTAGE OF ALL BANKRUPT- 
CIES. 1910-1928. 
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Pin. 7. — BotWfH»n 1910 and 1020 tho relative number of bankrupted among 
funuors remained fairly coiiatant. Since 1920 there haa been a marked in- 
crease In farm falliireH, enpecially in the apring wheat region, where the 
percentage of farm to total l>ankriiptcy (taaes rose from about 18 per cent In 
the llm'nl year 1920 to 54 per cent in 1923. The situation Is only partially 
reflected in these Aguros, since farmers as a rule do not resort to the bank- 
ruptcy courts when surrendering property to creditors. 

The Drift to the Cities. 

This drift from the farms to the cities is due in part to inability 
to make a decent living on the farm and in part to the fact that the 
Nation has been willing to pay higher wages relatively for workers 
in the industries of various sorts than for workers who are producing 
food. As long as the unfavorable ratio between agriculture and 
urban occupations continues an abnormal movement from the farms 
is not only to be expected but desired. It is one of the ways by 
which normal balance between agriculture and industry in time may 
be restored. 

From the national viewpoint, however, this movement is to be 
deplored both because of the conditions which seem to make it neces- 
sary and because it is draining from the country such a large per- 
centage of the more intelligent and ambitious young farmers. 
Agriculture always produces a large surplus population, and under 
normal conditions feeds into the cities large numbers of the less 
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intelligent, who because of this are not well adapted to modern 
farming, which requires intelligence of a high order, but are better 
off in the cities which provide them supervised work. It also sends 
many young men of superior intelligence who seek wider opportu- 
nities than exist in the country. In the past both classes have gone 
to the cities without detriment to either the urban centers or the 
open country, but conditions which have pi'evailed for the past three 
or four years have made drafts upon the best the country produces 
altogether heavier than is good for either the country or the Nation. 



Knj. S. Tu 1910 tlic born in Alnbniuu nn>vt»cl larKt'l.v to adja- 

Soutliorn Staten. In 1920 the <lln*c*tion i>f ini)j;ratiou had eliaiiKod and 
the NejrrocR born in Alabama niia:rat<‘d t<» northern liiduBtrial States cast oi’ 
thc‘ Mississippi. 

Decline in Morale. 

The Nation has suffered in another way. The drastic economies 
whicli have become necessary on the farms have greatly reduced 
farm standards of living. They have compelled overwork by the 
farmers, unaccustomed farm work by farm mothers, increased work 
by children kept out of school — in too many cases the older children 
taken out for good. Continued disappointment on the part of all 
members of the family, worry and discouragement, added to priva- 
tions, have resulted in the breaking up of many a home. Retrench- 
ment in support of school and church and restricted ivcreation and 
public entertainment became necessary. The farm population of the 
Nation, although less than 30 per cent of the total, is carrying more 
than 35 per cent of the child population. The farm is charged with 
the duty of educating this excess of youth and turning it over to 
the cities at the producing age. During this period of depression 
both the children who are to remain on the farms and those who are 
to be turned over to the cities have been deprived td tx)o great an 
extent of the spiritual and mental training which is so necessary to 
make them citizens of the right sort. 

The Nation has suffered equally in depressed morale. There has 
been no satisfaction in the minds of the farmer or in the minds of 
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the city dwellers over this agricultural depression. The farmer has 
no challenge to heroism. The farm wife nas no glory in her sacri- 
fice and disappointment and long days of toil, result has been 
a social and political unrest which has not contributed to national 
welfare. The undeserved fate and the powerlessness to pull out of 
difficulties has lessened hope and developed an unrest which will be 
felt for a long time. The farmer does not wish to complain, but he 
is driven to it; and at the same time he resents the condition which 
makes it necessary to complain. 

Improvement and Some Reasons for it. 

In speaking thus briefly of some of the adverse conditions, it is 
not with the purpose of painting a dismal picture but solely with 
the thought that a bad condition can not be corrected unless it is 
understood. As 1 said in the beginning, the agricultural situa- 
tion to-day is very much better than a year ago, while the advance 
made over the terribly discouraging conditions which were pre- 
cipitated in 1920 and reached the climax in 1921 is nothing short 
of remarkable. In general there has been steady improvement sinco 
the low point in 1921. 

No small part of this improvement must be credited to wise legis- 
lation and to helpful administration. Agriculture and the needs of 
tlie farmer have received more thoughtful and sympathetic con- 
sideration by legislative and administrative agencies during the 

f ast two and a half years than at any previous period in our history, 
t is not out of place here again to refer to some of this legislation. 
Tlie emergency tariff, enacted promptly in 1921, checked the 
dumping on our markets of surplus agricultural products which had 
accumulated in other countries. 

The provisions for emergency credit which was made available 
through banks and cooperative associations saved large numbers of 
them and their farmer patrons from bankruptcy. 

The extension of Government supervision over the livestock mar- 
kets and market agencies has resulted in putting a stop to innumer- 
able unfair practices, has given assurance of open and competitive 
markets, and gives opportunity to make a thorough study of the 
packing and distribution of meats. 

The law which brings the future trading markets under 

Government supervision has afforded an opportunity for an investi- 
gation and study of these markets which in time should lead to 
beneficial results. 

Cooperative marketing associations have been given protection 
from unjust prosecution and encouraged to function freely, with the 
view to enabling their members to reduce marketing costs and market 
their crops in an orderly manner. 

The agricultural credits act enables the Federal reserve system to 
handle agricultural paper for longer time, increases the amount 
which may be loaned on farm mortgage to the individual farmer, 
and provides a system of intermediate credit especially adapted to 
farm needs. This act when under full operation should not only 
vastly improve farm credit facilities but materially reduce interest 
rates. 
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These and other laws of real but lesser importance than the ones 
mentioned have been very helpful in improving agricultural condi- 
tions. Those who may nave hoped that the depression could be 
turned all at once into a period of prosperity by some sort of legis- 
lative magic have perhaps been disappointed, but those who realized 
that our difficulties grew out of the period of disorganization result- 
ing from the terrible World War have been able to note beneficial 
results from this legislation. 

All the administrative agencies of the Government have been at 
work with vigor and good judgment to help overcome the farm 
troubles, through enlarging consumption at home, extending abroad 
the markets for the farm surplus, promoting the readjustment of 
production so far as practicable, gathering and making known in- 
formation concerning world consumption and production, and in 
innumerable other ways which it is not necessarj’^ to set forth here 
but which will be dealt with later in this report. 


PER CENT OF FARM AND URBAN POPULATION IN SPECIFIED AGE 

GROUPS. 1920. 
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Fig. 0. — The farm has a Hurplua of noiiprodiicerB or partial pruducera of ap- 
proximately 4,(M)(),()(M) under 21 years of a»:e as compared with an ecjulvaleut 
urban population. This sui'plns population, reared and educatea In the 
country. Is turned o\er to the citicu as producers. 


Need of Further Improvement. 


Notwithstanding the progress made tow^ard better times, and not- 
withstanding all that has been done so w^ell by both legislative and 
administrative agencies, it ought to be understood clearly tliat there 
is still room for much improvement in the state of agriculture and 
that we can not reasonab^ expect to attain to that condition of 
national prosperity for which we hope so earnestly until the farm 
group, which comprises about 30 per cent of our total population, 
gets its fair share of the national income and is able to sell the prod- 
ucts of its labor at prices fairly relative to prices of wdiat it buys. 
Industry, conmierce, and industrial labor may prosper'for a time at 
the expense of agriculture, as indeed they have during the past three 
years, but the longer that continues the* more hurtful to the Nation 
wdll he the results. The truth of the statement that in the United 
States national jimsperitv must rest on a sound and prosperous 
agriculture stands unchallenged. 
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Producers of those crops which are practically all consumed at 
liome are in the main finding themselves able to make such readjust- 
ments as are necessary to meet changing markets and prices and 
are doing so with a courage that commands admiration. In the 
case of some crops time will be required to make these readjust- 
ments, especially in regions remote from markets which were brought 
under production b^jcause of favorable freight rates covering long 
distances. The advance in freight rates has worked great hardship 
in some of these regions, and if maintained will make necessary a 
change of markets f)r of crops. By and large, however, growers 
of liome-consumed crops will gradually adajit themselves to changed 
conditions, even though at consi<lerable loss. 

The case is very different, however, with producers of those crops 
of which we export a considerable surplus and the price of which 
is largely influenced by large exports from competing countries 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS OF FARM PRODUCTS 
IN IOWA AND NEW YORK. 1913-1923. 



Knj. 10. I’riccs paid to produc«*rs of farm products in Now York and Ijiwa 
won* vorv sluiilur until 10-0. 1 Hiring tin* agricultural dopn*Ksliui prices in 

Iowa fell bol«iw the IttUl level, while prices in New York fell to enly VJ.' 
p<*r cent of the 1013 level, Duriiiju: the post-war adjustment farm priees fell 
jiireatest In seetlons farthest from market. 

which enter the world stream as it flows to points of consumption. 
Under jiresent conditions these producers flnd themselves producing 
at costs beyond their control and which make it imnossible for them 
to compete and live decently. The condition of the wheat grower 
serves to illustrate the difficulty. He has been producing at prac- 
tically war costs and is meeting competition which forces him to 
sell at prices well below the actual cost of production. The result 
is that those farmers who depend mainly, or evenly largely, on wheat 
as a source of income are going back steadily year by year. Thou- 
sands of them already have gone bankrupt, and more are well on 
the way. 

The Wheat Situation. 

There has been prepared in this department a very complete re- 
port on the wheat situation in all of its aspects. This report is 
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rraublished in this Yearl)ook, but it may be well to note here some 
or the sug^stions which have been made by various persons as to 
ways by v3iich the wheat grower might be" helped out of his dis- 
tressing situation. 

Reduction of acreage. Since the acreage was largely inci’eased to 
meet war demands, and since we now have a surplus,* reduced pro- 
duction is looked to at once as the obvious cure. 

Diversification — ^tlie growing of other crops from which part of 
the necessary income may be derived. 

The organization of tlie wheat growei's into a powerful cooi)era- 
tive. 

The fixing by the (Tovernment of an arbitrary price which will 
cover cost of production. 

WHEAT PRODUCTION AND ACREAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, 191 2-1923. 


PRODUCTION ACREAGE 
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Fiu. 11. —The wJicat acn-n«<« n‘ncli(*d tbo peak li» J5U0 uiid»*r war oonditlous. 
Since that lime the aereu^je has declined tt)ward the pre-war level. The 
aerea^i* sown I'nr harvest In 1024 shows a decline oT over 12 per cent from 
the iKTCMKe sown in the previous year. 


Ijiberalizing the immigration law to bi’ing in farm laborers and 
thus reduce cost of production. Also to bring in industrial workers 
in the hope of reducing industrial wages. 

An increase in the tariff. 

The purcliase of the surplus by the Government and storing it 
against a time of short production. 

The sale of fifty to one hundred million bushels to European 
Governments whose jieople can not afford to buy, but who are in 
urgent need of food. 

The purchase of the surplus by a Government agency and selling 
it at a lower price in the world market. 

Combination of two or more of the suggestions made. . 

Reduction of acreage has been taking place at a rate much greater 
than is generally realized. The acres of wheat harvested increased 
from 47,000,000 before the war to a peak of 76,000,000 in 1910. 
From that high point the acreage has shrunk to 58,000,000 the cur- 
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rent yean This shrinkage has been due to the substitution of other 
crops for wheat where such substitution offered a possible profit, to 
the abandonment of wheat farms in regions where because of re- 
peated crop failures or financial stress such abandonment was forced, 
and to the reduction of acreage on other farms and ranches because 
of shortage of labor at a price the wheat grower could afford to pay. 
The acreage in wheat is still larger than is necessary to meet the 
needs of home consumption, assuming that we have normal crop 
years^ and reduction is going on. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that in large areas of the West and Northwest soil and climate are 
better adapted to the production of wheat than any other crop. 
Farmers in those sections are fixed for growing wheat, their farm 
equipment is adapted to it. They can not all at once change to 
another crop, even if some other crop gave fair assurance of profit. 
On the whole, the shrinkage in acreage has been as rapid as could 
be expected. 

In many sections of the country which heretofore have specialized 
on wheat substantial progress has been made in divei-sification. A 
study of the tables and graphs which will be found in our special 
wheat report tells this story very clearly. But diversification in 
any large way requires that more of the land be fenced, more build- 
ings provided, more machinery of a different kind purchased. It 
also requires a better knowledge of general farming methods. In 
short, the wheat farmer must have both time and money to shift into 
more general farming, even in regions where that is clearly the best 
thing to do. Most of them, however, probably can and should pro- 
duce on their own farms more of the milk, butter, eggs, meat, and 
vegetables which they need for their own tables and thus cut down a 
substantial part of the out-of-pocket expense. Cooperation of Fed- 
eral and State agencies with local committees to help worthy farmers 
help themselves ought to be productive of good results. 

The idea that the Government can arbitrarily fix a price that will 
cover cost of production and by this means restore prosperity ,to the 
wheat grower is no longer entertained by any considerable number. 
It is clear that such a course would simply stimulate production, not 
alone in the wheat country proper but in the great humid sections 
which can produce large crops of winter wheat, and will if the price is 
more attractive than the prices of com and oats. A Government 
fixed price would make it necessary for the Government to be pre- 
pared to buy at that price, and without some means of disposing of 
the surplus bought our last state would be worse than the pi*esent. 

The bringing in of foreign farm laborers with the thought of 
reducing production costs through cheaper farm labor seems vision- 
aiw. The pull of higher industrial wages would operate about as 
effectively on them as on our own people. If they should stay on 
the farms and thereby increase production, that would hurt rather 
than help, for we already have more farm production in important 
ci*ops than can be sold at a fair price. A large increase in labor in 
the industrial centers might tend to reduce costs of the things the 
farmer buys and would add that many more mouths to be fed here. 

The purchase and holding by the Government of our surplus wheat 
might prove of temporary help, provided an advance in price, which 
is the pWe^Jt sought, should 1^ protected by the necessary advance in 
the tariff. The existence of a large surplus, however, would exert a 
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constant downward pr^ure on the price of the next crop, large or 
small. Unless production is controlled, an annual crop, except %r a 
reasonable carry over, must be sold annually. 

The proposal to sell a considerable pail; of our surplus to some 
country which can not buy for cash but which is in urgent need 
of food is worthy of consideration. Tliis would involve selling on 
long time and taking evidences of indebtedness, issued by State or 
municipal governments, calling for payment over a term of years. 
Commercial exporters can not extend credit for the length of time 
needed nor safely take the risks involved, but the Government, 
through some suitable agency, might well consider it. Such plan 
contemplates the free distribution of the wheat, or preferably ffour, 
by the purchasing government and the amount thus sold would be 
taken out of the eonnieting market. 

The existing tariff has given a substantial measure of protection 
to the growers of certain varieties of wheat but not sufficient to 
make good the difference in cost of production and marketing here 
and in some competing countries when all factors are considered. 
Any effort which has tlie effect of advancing wheat prices at home 
must be supported by an advance in the tariff on wheat. A study 
of the conditions which influence the cost of wheat production in 
the United States and Canada has already been submitted to you. 

The organization of wheat growers into a successful powerful 
cooperative marketing association might enable them to control the 
flow of wheat to market more effectively and to reduce marketing 
costs. It ought to bo possible, although admittedly difficult, to 
adapt to wheat marketing tlie methods which have proved successful 
in the marketing of many other farm products. But the amalgama- 
tion of the many existing associations into one powerful body and 
bringing into it the large number still unorganized is tlie work of 
years. Even if it were done now, the fundamental difficulties of 
the wheat grower right now are too deep-seated to be eliminated by 
such an organization. 

The proposal, which has been advanced and considered from time 
to time for two years past, to set up a Government agency with 
broad powers to buy and export wheat and other agricultural com- 
modities of which we produce a large exportable surplus, is in my 
judgment one of the proposals which like several others is worthy 
of renewed consideration at the present time. Tlie objective to be 
attained is to secure for wheat and other agricultural products an 
exchange value approximately equal t() what it was before the war. 
As has been said often, one of the chief causes of the agricultural 
depression is that farm commodities are relatively far cheaper than 
before the war. Tlie price of wheat in , dollars at terminal markets 
is not far from pre-war prices in dollars, but a bushel of wheat on 
the farm will buy much less of the things farmers need or desire 
than before the war. Tlie end sought, therefore, is to put farm 
products on a price plane comparable with the price plane of other 
commodities. 

The proposal in question contemplates the setting up of a Gov- 
ernment export commission charged with the duty of disposing of 
the surplus in the form of wheat or flour in such a manner that 
the domestic price may rise behind an adequate tariff barrier to the 
point of rfetoring the pre-war purchasing power of wheat in the 
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domestic market. Such an a^ncy would need money with which 
to operate* and it is proposed to start it with a working capital 
of, say, $W, 000, 000, that being the tmproxiraate sum which the 
Government made in the way of profit by its war-time handling 
of wheat and flour when the price of wheat was arbitrarily con- 
trolled and held below the price at which it would have sold 
without such control. In case losses should be incuiTed b^ause of 
the character of its operations, it is proposed to recover the losses 
through the levy of an excise tax on the crop of wheat itself. In 
the end the cost would be paid, not out of the Public Treasury but 
from assessment on the gi*owers benefited and should not be large. 

Tliat in briefest form is the essence of the plan suggested. It is 
not a proposal for price fixing, as that is generally understood. It 
might oe described as a plan to give the wheat grower the measure of 
protection which is given to so many other groups by making fully 
efl'ective the principle of tlie protective tariff on a commodity of 
which we produce a surplus and which is suffering from destructive 
competition in a depressed foreign market. Or it may be described 
as a plan by which the Goveminent., w'ithout material loss to itself, 
undertakes to do foi* the wdieat gi-ow^ers what they can not now do for 
themselves — bring them into a general wiieat pool through the opera- 
tion of which they may se<*ure a fair price. 

The preponents of this plan suggest that it avoids the stimulus to 
overproduction which is a serious objection to arbitrary price fixing, 
and that the mechanism of marketing wheat now.existent need not be 
seriously interfered wuth, assuming that exjx^rters evidenced a will- 
ingness to cooperate with the expoit coqioration. This is iinpor- 
tant, because the reason for the corj'oration should gradually disap- 
pear as the reestablishment of normal conditions through natural 
economic! forces restores normal jirice ratios. 

While the plan proposed could be applied more easily to wheat 
than to some other agricultural products, obviously if favorably con- 
sidered it should not be confined to dealing in wheat alone. It should 
include all agricultural products of which we have a considerable ex- 
portable surplus and the prices of wliich are substantially out of line. 
Especially should provision be made for handling pork products, of 
which we export large (piantities and which also were brought un- 
der Government contrel during the war. 

Many objections, some of real merit, can be urged against the 
scheme proposed. It is conceivable that there are some obstacles 
which may not be easy to overcome. However, there seems to be 
so much merit in the proposal that it is worthy of the most pains- 
taking analysis and tne most critical sci^utiny. Tlie principles in- 
vokea are such as have beou successfully applied in times past by 
private initiative by industries which have successfully disposed 
abroad of an embarrassing surplus. 

If farmers could control their production as does organizied in- 
dustry, or if they could exact a price for their labor as does organized 
labor, unusual action by Government might not be demanded so 
urgently. It is just as well to keep in mind that both industry and 
labor are beneficiaries of Government action and that such action 
during the war and the two years following has added not a little to 
the farmer’s difficulties. 
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It is well to rememl>er also that our population is crowing rapidly 
and that before many years there will be a home demand for even 
more of farm products than we are now producing. If, during this 
period of agricultural distress, we permit production to be shrunk 
to present needs by driving farmers from the land and into the (*ities, 
we shall be under the necessity of reclaiming at large expense the 
productive land which is now being abandoned. And if we should 
experience one or two years of short crops while this jirocess is going 
on, the consuming population will find itself compelled to pay jirices 
for farm products which will impose upon it a burden comparable 
to that under which the farmer has been gi*oaning. 

On the assumption that it is the national puijiose to keep our- 
selves on a self-sustaining basis agriculturally, wisdom woula seem 
to justify going to some trouble 1o help farmers bridge over a period 
of depression caused by an economic catacdysm. Precisely that thing 
has been done in the case of labor and of some industries. Those 
who urge that economic laws should now be permitted to have free 
play with agriculture do not give full con si miration to what hap- 
pened during the war and for two years afterwards. 

Helping Farmers to Help Themselves. 

Whatever may or may not be done by Government, it is perfectly 
clear that the success of the individual farmer will depend on Ins 
own etl’orts. That he must work hard goes w ithout saying, but under 
jiresent conditions it must be work with the head "as w^ll as the 
hands. The crops to be growui and the kind of farming to be fol- 
lowed must be determined not alone wuth an understanding of the 
conditions which influence production but w^ith some knowledge of 
the prospectiAT demand for those crops and some study of the con- 
ditions which are likely to influence the prices. The Department of 
Agriculture is trying to help the farmei* help himself botli in de- 
termining wdiat to gj-ow and how to groAv it and in j)iitting in his 
hands the kind of infoiination concerning domestic and foreign con- 
ditions which he needs to jiroduce and market to the best advantage. 

The change in raihvay rates has led to the necessity of readjust- 
ing the agriculture in the regions surrounding many of our cities. 
Food products Avhich were formerly produced under more favorable 
soil and climatic conditions and sbipped great distance's can, w ith 
present freight rates, be produced on the neighboring farms and 
delivered to these cities with profit. A start has been made in help- 
ing the farmers around certain centers of population to solve their 
j)roblems of readjustment to tlmsc changed conditions. Joint mar- 
ket demand and farm managenumt surveys have hc'cn made for: 
Altoona, Pa.: Boston and Springfield, Mass.; New York City, and 
Tulsa, Okla. It is believed that owing to lack of information wdth 
regard to local demands, foods are often shipped gieat distances 
when they might lie sold wdth gi’eater profit close at hand. The pur- 
pose of these surveys is to lielp farmers make the readjustments 
in their farming and marketing which will enable them to provide 
the local markets, so far as they can profitably do so, Avith such fcKxl 

{ iroducts as have formerly been shipped great distances. In the 
arger cities the study of market demand has a broader significance 
than providing information for the near-by jiroducers. The mar- 
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ket analysis research which has been conducted for the past two 
years in New York City and Boston looks toward the development 
of methods of measuring and forecasting the market demand in 
these consuming centers. Other consuming centers, particularly those 
located in the one-crop producing areas, should be surveyed in a 
similar manner. It is hoped that State agencies will take up these 
studies, as it is impossible for this department to pursue them in 
any large portion of the country. 

World Demand for Farm Products. 

To compete successfully the farmers of the United States need 
to know the world demand for the commodities of which they pro- 
duce a surplus for the world markets and the conditions under 
which their competitors are producing. To meet this need a world 
crop and market reporting ^rvice has been developed for the pur- 
pose. of collecting, summarizing, and interpreting information as to 
<lemand and competition in foreign markets. 

The international Institute of Agriculture has greatly improved 
its reporting service to the Department of Agricultuie in the past 
year. Tim institute has promptly cabled reports of conditions and 
estimates of important crops and livertock from all of the countries 
of the world reporting to the institute. For example, an estimate of 
the wheat crop in Argentina is cabled to the institute within a few 
hours after the estimate has lieen released in Argentina and in turn 
is cabled to the United States, and the same day this report is broad- 
casted from the Department of Agriculture by radio, telegi'aph, and 
press release. In this way the farmer may know as soon as the 
trader the size or condition of the crop in other jJarts of the world. 
Greater use will lie made of this and other information on agi-iculture 
in foreign countries as its value to agriculture in this country is more 
fully recognized. 

Survey of World Agriculture and World Markets. 

To continue to adjust American agriculture to meet the needs of 
an ever-changing world market situation, it is necessary to know the 
trend of production in foreign competing countries. The war had a 
profound effect upon many of our competitors as well as upon our 
own markets. As in the United States, the conditions of production 
in these countries are continually changing. To meet the need for 
pch information a Avorld survey of agricultural production has been 
inaugurated. 

A close study has been made of agricultural conditions in Europe 
with a view to a better undersanding of the rapidity with which 
the peoples of western Europe were reestablishing their pre-war 
normal in agricultural production, and particularly in orifcr that 
the American farmeis might be informed regarding the revival of 
those lines of agi’iculture in eastern Europe which compete with 
the .A merican fanner on the western European markets. Detailed 
studies have been made of the agriculture of the Danube Basin, and 
a survey of western Europe is now in progress. Detailed reports 
have also been made on agricultural competition and demand in 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 
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Representatives of the department are stationed in England and 
(Jermany for the purpose of reporting on agricultural and other 
conditions affecting the demand for farm products. These repre- 
sentatives, through their contacts with importers of farm products, 
with Government officials who know agricultural conditions, and 
through direct study of the agriculture of the countries in whicli 
they are located, have kept the department informed by radio and 
by cable of the important developments in foreign crop and market 
conditions. 

Representatives of the department are sent abroad from time to 
time to help our foreign buyers to a better undei'standing of the 
United States grades and standards which form the basis of com- 
mercial transac.tions in farm products exported from the United 
Stat^. Thus the foreign work not only provides information which 
facilitates the better adjustment of American agriculture to world 
conditions but services are rendered also which facilitate the mar- 
keting of our agricultural surpluses. 

Forecasts of Crop and Livestock Production. 

The value of accurate forecasts of crop and livestock production 
can not be questioned. The more that is known of what is likely 
to occur in the future, the iiioi'e intelligently can plans be made. 
This is particularly true regarding agricultural production, for 
which the machinery, when once put in motion, must usually be 
kept going throughout the season, regardless of the fact that pro- 
duction may be ^eatly in excess of the demand at prices that will 
be profitable to the producer. 

Intention-to-Plant Surveys. 

Producers need information to guide them in making proper 
adjustments between the acreage planted to the various crops. The 
department began last spring to furnish tliis information. TTiis 
was done by securing from many thousands of farmers prior to 
spring planting statements of the numl^er of acres of various crops 
which they intended to plant. A similar report, I'elating to fall- 
sown crops was issued in August. These repoi-ts will lie issued semi- 
annually hei’eafter. When the purpose and value of these I'eports 
on intentions to plant are. thoroughly understood they will exert 
an important influence and assist materially in adjusting acreage 
by preventing the oyer or under planting of particular crops. 
Although this is the first year that this work has been attempted, 
favorable results have ah*eady been noted. 

A study is under way to ascertain in a scientific manner the factors 
which should be considered in forecasting the price of a particular 
product. There are signs of price changes which appetir before 
the changes occur and starve as advance indications^ of the price 
movements. The practical purpose of the price analysis work is to 
give the farmer the benefit of a scientific analysis of price movements 
so that he may be able to make the best estimate possible from the 
facts available. 

Faimei’s of necessity make production and price foi’ecasts. On 
the basis of their forecasts they plan what they will undertake for 
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the coming year, how much land they will use. the acreage they 
will put into each of the various crops, the iivestwk they wul keep, 
and when they will market their products. While forecasts have 
always been made by farmers, it is believed that facts can be fur- 
nish^ which will make their forecasting more accurate than it 
ever has been. 

The “ intentions-to-plant ” reports are not in any sense fore- 
casts of acreage or yield, although they have sometimes been taken 
as such. They indicate what is in the farmer’s mind at the time the 
report is made. '\^lien the general intention is made known indi- 
vidual farmers can then change their intention in the light of the 
new information. 

Following the reports on intentions-to-plant ” mentioned above, 
it was felt that a comprehensive estimate of the general outlook 
would be a special value to producers. A group of well-known 
economists and statisticians were invited to meet in Washington on 
-April 20 last to consider the report on intended crop plantings and 
other materials relating to demand, and to i)repare a statement on 
the general factors now underlying the agricultural situation with 
a view to furnishing all possible bases for intelligent adiustrnent of 
production to demand. This committee drafted a concise statement 
on the general economic outlook which it is believed has been of 
material aid to all agricultural interests. 

This group met again on July 11 to consider the foreign and 
domestic demands for farm products, the wheat situation, and the 
corn-hog situation. A valuable report was prepared, consisting 
largely of the presentation and intei’p relation of data collected by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which set forth the salient 
facts governing the agricultural outlook at that time. This report 
has been received with much interest by farmers, bankers, traders, 
and many others interested in the agricultural situation. 

Comparative Estimates a (liiidc to Marketing. 

Producers also need inforination to guide them in determining 
when to sell their crops and livestock. This need the department is 
striving to meet by issuing promptly after harvest, as a supplement 
to the regular forecasts of production, an estimate of the quantity 
of each crop produced, together with comparisons with previous 
years. In order to give a more complete picture, information con- 
cerning foreign production is also gathered and published. Thous- 
ands of fanners study these reports from month to month and are 
guided in their marketing operations by them. 

Pig Surveys. 

The special pig report which was issued in June, a year, ago, 
showed a marked increase in the intentions of the farmers to breed 
for fall pi g s, the increase amounting to 49 per cent in the Corn Belt 
States, i^en the report was made in December showing the actual 
number of fall farrowings, it indicated that this intention had been 
practically cut in two. Undoubtedly the information furnished by 
the department as to the increase had an important effect in re- 
ducing the fall pig crop to a more reasonable basis. 
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The report of July 1 of this year showing intentions to breed 
for fall pigs again showed an increase for fall farrowing^ but 
judring from the large number of sows which have been going to 
market during the summer, farmers changed their plans when they 
learned the general intention and the actual fall farrowings will 
fall much bmow the expressed intentions of the farmers. That is 
the result to be desired from these reports. 

Beceipts at the various markets, which permit the checking up 
of these estimates, indicate that it w^ill be possible to forecast quite 
accurately the probable movement of hogs to market several monllis 
in advance of the actual movement. 


PER CENT INCREASE IN SOWS PARROWED IN THE SPRING 
AS COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS YEAR 

n CORN BELT STATES 



I'lCJ. 12. rht‘ nuinbor of sows farrowt'Cl in 11 ^'orii Boll Statos in tin* upriii;^: 
ol 11)22 was 22.H pt»r oant above the number furrowed in the aprln^jr of 11)21. 

The increase in tin* spring of 11)2.‘> over 11)22 was 8 per cent. The December, 

11)22, survey showed u decline of b.l per eciit from the number farrowed in 
the fall ot il)22. This survey uIho nhoweil a eouHiderable decline in thi* 
liiteiitioim (o breed for Biiriim pijrs in 11)24 compared with the actual farrow- 
int;s in 1928. 

Acreage Estimates Improved. 

The problem of estimating acreage is one of the most difficult con- 
fronting tlie crop forecaster. In order to secure greater accuracy, 
therefore, a measuring instrument has been devised for attaching to 
an automobile by which the linear measurement of all fields in 
various crops bordering on highways can he easily and quickly 
made. By covering sufficient territory a very accurate ratio between 
the areas in different crops can be determined and by covering the 
same highways year after year, the change in acreages in various 
crons can he worked out. Successful experiments have been made 
with this instrument and it will be used in practically all States 
hereafter. 

Livestock Reporting. 

This year a long step in advance has been taken in the work of 
livestock reporting. Practically a new service has been started for 
the purpose of estimating actual production for market, available 
supplies, and movement of cattle and sheep. Estimates were issued 
on December 1, January 1, and March 1 last, of the number of 
cattle and sheep on feed in the Corn Belt as well as in the western 
States. Weekly reports were issued during the height of the season 
of the lamb movement in the Colorado-Nebraska district, showing 
the actual movement to market. The total number of lambs shipped 
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out of this district checked vei 7 closely with the estimates made at 
the begiiming of the season. Beports of the available supply of 
feeder cattle for spring and fall shipment were made for a number 
of westeiii States, and hereafter will be made for all States which 
ship feeders. Beports were also made monthly for 17 western States 
showinff pastui*e and feed conditions, as well as the condition of 
lives^k on the ranges. An immense amount of historical data for 
previous years was compiled from the records of railroads, stock- 
yards, concentration points, local packing establisliments, and other 
such agencies, in order to secure a back^*ound for the quantitative 
estimates of movement. 


Cost of Production. 

Cost data form the basis of the selection and combination of live- 
stock and crops so that the largest net return may he secui’ed by 
the farmer. Through cost studies farmers learn how to reduce their 
costs through more efficient management. Cost of production data 
are being gathered in representative areas throughout the United 
States with this object in view. The material is being used by large 
numbers of producers in these areas in the organization and opera- 
tion of their farms. 

The department is building a structure of index numbers of costs 
of production, national in scope, which will give the trend of pro- 
duction costs for all the important farm products entering into 
domestic and foreign commerce^ The factors of production, such 
as lalior, equipment, machinery, and fertilizer are being obtained 
in quantity as well as value units, which make possible a compari- 
son of the basic i*equircments in agriculture with those of manu- 
facture and public utilities. These agricultural cost trends should 
be very valuable to our legislators in deciding agricultural policies, 
to the farmers in helping them forecast pro^ble cost trends, and 
to those industries directly dependent upon the farmer in planning 
their production progra^. Knowledge of price and production 
trends helps farmers decide what to produce and helps to stabilize 
production. Standards of production ai*e l)eing worked out also 
f I’om which farmers can judge the efficiency of their own operations. 

Cost studies are fuimishing information of specific value at the 
prosent time in the lK)ll-weevil-inf^ted are^s of the South. The 
gmdual expansion of the boll-weevil area has led to a study of the 
cost of the cultui-al methods and practices and crop rotation sys- 
tems which best combat the weeviL On the basis of these studies 
systems of cotton farming are being worked out with a view to 
securing the highest net return per unit of expenditure. 

The disastrous financial condition of so many of the range cattle 
producers at the present time has led to the general belief by many 
western cattle producers that possibly some changes in their methocls 
of meat production should be made. In an endeavor to be of assist- 
ance to the beef producers, field work in ranch costs and manage- 
ment tras begun in the spring of 1922. These ranch studies are being 
combined with similar studies on cattle using the national forest 
ranges. From this work the department will be in a position to 
make known the methods of handling and systems of beef produc- 
tion which will produce the best results under present conditions. 
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Readjusting the Farm Program. 

Hand in hand with the cost of production studies are the studies 
of farm management and farm practice. The work in farm man- 
agement in the past has been largely the studying of normal agri- 
culture. This yetu* we have turned our attention to applyinf? the 
results of our studies of normal agriculture to unusual conditions 
which exists in many sections. 

For example, the noilherii Great Plains ai-ea has suffered severely. 
The Department of Agriculture during the past year was called 
into conference with the agi icultural cmleges in this region with a 
view to devising some measure of relief for the farmers in the 
Northwest. This region during the last years of the war, when the 
price of wheat was high, suffered an uniirecedentcd series of dry 
seasons wiiich greatl}" I'educed agricultural production, and more 
recently the price of wheat has been far below the cost of produc- 
tion. As a consequence land values have clepi‘eciatod, farmers have 
become discouraged, and the prosperity of tlie region lias been in 
grave jeopardy. Recognizing the seriousiu'ss of the situation, a 
spring wheat regional council was organized in the department about 
a year ago. 

Spring Wheat Council. 

This council appointed two committees to (jooperate with similar 
committees representing the agricultural colleges in the spring wheat 
States, one committee dealing with production and the other with 
the marketing of ap'icultural commodities in that region. At a 
conference hmd in St. Paul last January a report was prepared 
containing I’ecommendations of measures wdiich it was believed 
would help provide immediate relief to the farmers of the region. 

A compreiiensive study of farm organization and land utilization 
in the region has been begun by the department in order to deter- 
mine in just what parts of the region a permanently profitable agri- 
culture can be established and just what types of farming are best 
mited to the different i)arts of the region. 

Agricultural Credit. 

The agricultural credits act of 1923 established 12 intermediate 
3redit banks, one to serve each of the Federal land-bank districts. 
It increases from six months to nine months the term of discount on 
igricultural and livestock paper by the Federal reserve banks. It 
jroadens the definition of agricultural paper so as to include credit 
jsed in the preparation for market and the marketing of agricultural 
oroducts by farmers’ cooperative associations. It increases from 
i>10,000 to $25,000 the maximum mortgage loan to individual farmers 
yy the Federal land banks. It gives the borrowers from tlie land 
^anks a measure of control of these institutions. It authorizes the 
)rganization of national agricultural credit corporations which will 
Drove of special benefit to the parts of the country where the live- 
itock industry is most prominent. 

While the law does not authorize direct loans to individual farmers, 
ocal agricultural credit corporations may be organized by such farm- 
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ers in order to obtain discount privileges. In some States evidently 
the State laws must be amended before farmers can get the full bene- 
fit of the Federal law in this way. Bankers and business men in com- 
munities where present facilities are inadequate may alw organize 
such corporations. Only in localities where present credit facilities 
are inadequate or where local banks, by reason of the limitation upon 
interest rates provided in the law, or for other reasons, refuse to 
avail themselves of the facilities for intermediate credit afforded 
them by the new banks, is it believed necessary or desirable that agri- 
cultural credit corporations should be established. 

This agricultural credits act if vigorously administered should be 
most helpful in furnishing the sort of credit needed to meet the 
peculiar needs of the farmer. 

HONTRLT AVERAGE NUMBER OF LOANS CLOSED BT iraiERAL LAND 
BANKSk 191T-1»23. 

NUMBER OF LOANS 



Ku!. I.H. — Tht* first charter to a national farm loan nssoolation was granted 
March *-*7, 11117. lly October fit. lOl’.'i, the Federal Uiiid Tlanks had float'd 
284095 loans amoiintiiij; to $84G,o;{0,9r>4, The lendlnp operations of the 
banks durlui? 1920 and 1921 were curtailed by lltif^^ltIon involving’ the consti- 
tutionality of the Fedt'ral Farm Loan Act. 

Increased Activity Under the Warehouse Act. 

Changes have been taking place in methods of marketing and 
financing farm products due to the increased credit facilities which 
have been extended to farmers and the development of the federally 
licensed warehouse. For example, the cotton which was formerly 
sold abroad quickly and financed abroad is now held in this country, 
warehoused and financed in this countiy, and sold gradually. 

The year 1923 marked the greatest progress in the licensing of pub- 
lic warehousemen under the United States warehouse -act for the 
storage of agricultural products since its passage in 1916. This is 
shown in the following tabic. 
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Number of Uoeneed warehouses. 


E:ind of ware- 
house. 

To April 1, 1921. 

To June 30, 1922. 

To June 80, 1923. 

Num- 

ber. 

Capacity. 

Num- 

ber. 

Capacity. 

Num- 

ber. 

Capacity. 

Cotton 

238 

420.075 halM... 

270 


831 

2,639,200 bales. 

Grain 

56 


265 

^^9 

231 

20,297,047 bushels. 

82.100.000 potinds. 

219.475.000 pounds. 

Wool 

6 

18 

15 

Tobacco 


14 

51 


leiiBiiii 




Miieli of the progress made is attributable to the attitude taken 
by growei*s’ cooperative associations and bankei*s towai*d i*eceix)ts 


INCREASE IN THE CAPACITY OF WAREHOUSES LICENSED FOR STORING 
COTTON. GRAIN, WOOL, AND TOBACCO UNDER THE UNITED STATES 
WAREHOUSE ACT. 1920-1923. 




Pig. 14. — TIip Hcoiihp cap.icity for atorlng cotton from .April 1, 1020, to Decem- 
ber SI. 19‘2H, wns Inci.'aHed 94 tlmcR. T.ieeiiRed cnpacltj for Rniln during Ihe 
name period IncrenHcd 240 tlmoi?. AlthoiiRh durioR .April, 1023, there were 
no warehouRCK liceiiHed for HtorlnR wool, on December 1, 1023, the llcenRcd 
capacity wnH Rnfficlent to Htore one-alxth of the wool clip. No tobacco wan'- 
houRes were licensed until early In 1022. On December 31, 1023, licensed 
warehouseB could accommodate approximately three and one-half million 
pounds of tobacco. 

issued under the law. A number of cotton and tobacco growers’ 
cooperative associations refuse to place cotton or tobacco in any 
warehouse not licensed by the department. Resolutions favoring 
the licensing of warehouses under the United States warehouse act 

t86818«— TBK 1923 8 
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have been adopted by many bankingf and clearing-house associations. 
I’he Federal Farm Loan Board, in administering the intermediate 
farm credits act of 1923, in its perliminary rules and regulations 
included a rule reading as follows : “ Intermediate credit banks will 
accept the receipt of any warehouse licensed and bonded under the 
Federal warehouse act.” 

The formation of cooperative growers’ associations, the improved 
credit facilities made available by the Government, and the attitude 
of large banks are all encouraging the producer to hold his crops for 
a longer period after harvesting and thus encouraging more orderly 
marketing. The Federal warSiouse act has clearly demonstrated 
its value in this movement. 

Until February 23, 1023, the act applied only to cotton, grain, 
wool, and tobacco. On that date the law was amended so as to apply 
to such agricultural products as might be considered properly stor- 
able under the act. The department has since received requests 
from many sections for licensing warehouses for the storage of 
beans, eggs, and other cold-storage products, apples, potatoes, and 
many other products. Just as fast as the necessary trained men can 
\ye found to add to the staff, warehouses for the storage of additional 
products will be proclaimed licensable. 

Market News Service Expansion. 

This year marks the first substantial expansion in the market news 
service of the department since the funds were curtailed at the close 
of the World War. For the present fiscal year Congress increased 
the appropriation for this work by nearly $300,000, this increase 
being granted for the puipose of extending the service to the far 
West and to the South. On Juty 1 the leased wire was opened to 
San Francisco, passing through Denver and Salt Lake City, and on 
September 1 a similar wire was opened to Atlanta, Ga., passing 
through Richmond, Va., and Raleigh, N. C. Offices at Los Angeles 
and Portland, Oreg., were opened on July 1, and are reached by 
radio and commercial wire service from San Francisco. 

New branch offices were opened in both the West and South to 
collect and disseminale market information. While this expansion 
does not restore the nation-wide system that existed during the war- 
emergency period, the extension to the far West and to the South 
are making our market reports available to a very large number of 
producers. This extension has imposed a heavy burden upon the 
working force in the larger market centers, however, and further 
additions to these forces will be necessary in order to maintain the 
scope and quality of the work. 

Before the extension to the Pacific coast can be of the greatest 
usefulness it will be necessary to increase our program by reporting 
a number of crops, such as prunes, which heretofore have not been 
covered. Urgent demand has been made upon the department also 
for the reopening of branch offices in a numoer of important eastern 
markets, but until additional funds are made available it will not be 
possible to meet this demand. 

Radio News Service. 

Radio hixiadcasting as a means of disseminating market informa- 
tion has been given a thorough trial during the past year and has 
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fully demonstrated its value. Through tlie coomi^ation of the Navy 
Department the higlw)owered radio stations at Arlington, Va., Great 
Lakes, 111., and San Irancisco, Calif., have been used in transmitting 
market information which has reached a large portion of the counti^. 

The secondary broadcasting by radio telephone has been further 
developed, and now any farmer who has an adequate receiving set 
may full market reports from the air in practically everv part of 
the United States. An inquiry among county agents showed that the 
number of receiving sets on farms is rapidly approaching a quarter 
of a million and that through the distribution of these reports by 
local schools, farmers’ organizations, business houses, etc., the market 
information is becoming available to a large proportion of our 
farmers. 

Increased Demand for Information on Agricultural Situation. 

Conditions during the past year throughout the country have 
tended to increase the demands made upon the Department of Agri- 
culture for facts and figures which help to interpret the constantly 
changing situation. In line therewith the department has attemptea 
to make still more effective its machineiy for disseminating timely 
economic information. Through its extension organization it has 
succeeded in maintaining excellent contact for this purpose with 
farmers and farm leadei*s. Charts and statistical summaries have 
been sent out at re^lar intervals and these have l)een widely used 
by individuals and the press. A condensed summary has been 
prepared each month, showing the trend of important economic 
factors, such as production, consumption, movement and prices. 
This monthly summary has been issued as a mimeographed circular 
under the title, ‘‘The Agricultural Situation.” This circular con- 
tains a terse statement of the month’s developments in prodiiction, 
l)rices, movement to market, exports, cold storage, and business fac- 
tors reflecting demand for farm products. 

Shipping Point Inspection Service. 

For the fiscal year 1923 Congress authorized this department to 
inspect fruit ancf vegetables at shipping points. This opened the 
field for a new service of supreme importance to the fruit and 
vegetable industry, as it makes it possible for producers and ship- 
pel's wherever the service is availaole to secure an inspection by a 
Federal inspector before the produce is shipped. This service is 
permissive only. The certificates issued are prima facie evidence 
in the courts of the United States as to the grade and quality of 
the product inspected. In many shipping areas the demand for this 
service was already loud and insistent. 

To meet this active and potential demand it is estimated that no 
less than 1,000 inspectors will ultimately be necessaiy, although a 
majority of them will be part-time men. It should be noted that 
over 650 inspectors have been licensed during the first three months 
of the current fiscal year. It is expected that this work will pay its 
own way through the fees collected, but these fees must be made 
reexpenaable or there must be provided a fund of about $1,000,000 
annually upon which to draw for salaries and expenses. The act, 
however, carried not a dollar of increase for the inspection item, 
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aiihou 0 b the work to be done at shipping points is fully ten times as 
extensive as that previously done in the terminal markets, where an 
average of 50 inspectors were employed. 

The department was therefore limited to S’lch work as could be 
done through cooperative agreements with certain States, especially 
those whose officers could operate revolving funds. Under these 
agreements the inspectors have been employed and paid by the State, 
and the fees have been assessed by, paid to, and reexpended by the 
State. We have licensed these inspectors, supervised their work, and 
charged the State a fee, which has gone to the United States Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Although active work has l)een possible in less than half the States, 
certificates were issued on 72,fi()(> carloads of produce at shipping 
points and on 28,1(59 cars in terminal markets. This ineAins that 
every one of these shippers held prima facie evidence of having made 
a good delivery if he based his sale on the Federal certificate. It 



li'ic. 15. — The above map shows that the Kreatest demand for shlppinR point 
Inspection of truits and voiyetables waw from heavy prodncina States v/hich 
are far from the prlncipa* eonsuminK centers. The number of inspections 
roqiiestod Is determined iarKoI^ by local conditions. State legislation en- 
couraging and In some cases requiring inspection was very intiuentiul in 
determining the amount of cooperative FfHn»ral- State inspection work per- 
tormeo. 

means also that every buyer who demanded ‘‘ Government certificate 
attached to bill of lading ” bought with assurance that a competent 
and impartial inspection had determined the variety and grade of 
the fruits or vegetables offered him. 

The economic results of this innovation have been spectacular in 
the swiftness of their development. They promise to be well-nigh 
revolutionary in their ultimate effect upon fruit and vegetable 
marketing. 

First, the true meaning of standardization has been brought home 
tc' the grower as never before. 

Second, the growers’ organizations have improved the Quality of 
their offerings and have found a new and acceptable oasis for 
pooling. 

Third, potato growers especially have learned what sort of stock 
should not be shipped at all except in years of extremely high prices. 
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Fourth, the shiver has a new basis upon which to offer his prod- 
duct and has no fear that the prospective buyer will discount his 
statements. 

Fifth, the buyer can order in safety without seeing the goods. 

Sixth, the certificate acts as a general insurance policy in case of 
loss or damage in transit. 

The trade quickly realized that this service made possible a new 
^stem of car-lot marketing. Auction companies have been formed 
in both eastern and western cities which sell only cars in transit and 
on which certificates have been issued. The siiccess of this system 
has been marked from the start. On the first 500 cars of cantalmipes 
thus sold the coimnissions were only one-third as high as tliose 
generally prevailing at the time. The final destination of the car 
was determined during its first day on the road, and it moved with- 
out indirection or delay to the place of consumption. Meantime the 

CAR-LOT INSPECTIONS AT RECEIVING MARKETS FOR PAST FIVE YEARS. 

THOUSANDS OP CARLOT INSPCCTIONS 



Fio. Jt>. — After the year 1 918-1 9, during which tho lURpcctlon aervicc was 
TOiDi; oi'f^anizcd, the number of inapectiona requeated in receiving market a 
has varied according to weathe* and crop coiidfllons. The severe winter of 
l919--2() resulted In thousands of requesls being filed for inspection covering 
transit trcessing injury. Epidemics of field diseases of certain crops have 
also influenced the number of Inspections requested. 

shipper had his money, transmitted by telegraph, within 48 hours 
after loading his car. Thus has the road between producer and 
consumer been shortened and straightened, and a clear saving of lO 
])er cent of the f. o. b. jirice lias been effected by the sliipper. 

Prior to last year our inspection service in terminal markets had 
never earned in fees more than five-sevenths of the appropriation 
made by Congress for this work. Last year, without cuitailing 
the city service and without a dollar of increase for tliis item, wo 
more than trebled the number of cars inspected and have returned to 
the Treasury' six-sevenths of the amount appropriated. A^ien con- 
sidered in connection with the profound reforms and economies to 
which the work has given rise, this is one of the most marked 
accomplishments of the year in our entire field of economic service. 

Standardization of Farm Products Universally Accepted. 

The benefits from well defined and generally accepted standards 
for farm products are no longer seriously questioned. With pre- 
miums bemg paid for products of uniform grade, coupled with 
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high costs of transporting and handling nonstandardized products, 
farmers have come to reiuize the value of this work. Standardiza- 
tion of fruits and vegetables received fresh impetus from the inau- 

f ;uration of the shipping point inspection, as uniform standards are 
undamentally necessary to the successful operation of an inspection 
service. At £he present time Federal stanaards are being used for 
a large number of the most important fruits and vegetables, and 
many of these standards have been made mandatory under State 
laws. 

After several years of intensive work, Federal grades were rec- 
ommended for a number of the most important types of hay. These 
grades have been very well received on the part of producers and 
the trade, and are used as the basis for the inspection service on 
hay which was inaugurated on July 1 of this year. 

On February 23, 1923, the warehouse act was amended so as to 
permit of the storage of any agricultural product, considered by 
this department to be properly storable, in a federally licensed 
warehouse. As a preliminary step to the enforcement of this act, 
it is necessary to establish Federal standards for all pi*oducts to be 
stored in licensed warehouses. 

Tentative standards have been established covering dark-fired, 
flue-cured and sun-cured types of tobacco of Virginia and the 
Carolinas and the dark-fired tobacco of Kentucky. Other tentative 
standards have been recommended and investigations are being con- 
tinued. ' 

The department’s market classification for livestock has been 
further revised and is without doubt the most complete classifica- 
tion for meat animals ever attempted and constitutes a long step 
forward in standardization. Classes and grades of dressed meats 
have also been prepared which are proving of great benefit to the 
livestock and meat trade. 

In response to strong appeals from both the domestic and foreign 
trade. Federal grades for rye were promulgated on July 1 of this 
year. These grades have received hearty indorsement from all 
branches of the trade. The demand for these grades by buyers in 
Europe, as well as by the domestic trade, indicates a wholesome con- 
fidence in the value of inspection certificates issued by licenses of 
this department. 

Universal Standards for American Cotton. 

An outstanding accomplishment of the ypr has been the estab- 
lishment of universal standards for American cotton. With the 
passage of the United States cotton standards act on March 4, 1923, 
requiring the use of the official cotton standards of the United 
States in interstate and foreign commerce, the desirability of an 
international agreement on standards became increasingly evident. 
Accordingly, a conference was called at Washington on June 11, 
1923, at which I'epresentatives from the letiding cotton exchanges 
of Europe met representatives of the American cotton trade and 
officials of the Department of Agriculture, and reached an agree- 
ment that the official cotton standards of the United States for grade 
and color with some slight modifications should be adopted as uni- 
versal standards for American cotton. 
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It was agreed that in so far as commerce in American cotton is 
concerned the entire world will use identical names to represent 
standard qualities. Contracts covering the agreements ana rules 
under which the foreign trade in American cotton is to be conducted 
have been signed by the Liverpool Cotton Association, Manchester 
Cotton Association, the Havre Cotton Association, Bremen Cot- 
ton Association, Barcelona Cotton Association, and Rotterdam Cotton 
Association. By this agreement the international cotton business will 
be greatly simplified and the cause for disputes and reclamations 
largely eliminated, as the same standard will be applied to the cotton 
throughout its entire course from the time it leaves the farmer until 
it reaches the spinner in any part of the world. The path between 



Pin. 17. — Evory Important cotton market In Europe and tho TTnItoil Slatos Iihh 
adopted and Is now uslu^ universal standards for American cotton. Even 
the trade In American cotton in the Orient is based on these standards and 
purchases are usually c<»nsuminnted in the United States. Exporters repre- 
senting eastern interests accept <lellvery here and ship the cotton under 
foreign ownership. It seems probable that Uussia, Australia, Brazil, and 
Argentina may adopt these or similar standards for comparable varieties of 
cotton. 


the farmer and the consumer will be sliortened, with the result that 
the producer will receive a larger share of the proceeds from the 
sale of his cotton to the European spinner. 

Grain-Cleaning Demonstrations. 

One of the most serious problems in connection with the jading 
of wheat has been the question of dockage. Records for me past 
18 years show that the wheat arriving at terminal markets lias been 
marketed with increasing amount of trash and foreign material. 
For example, with respect to hard red spring wheat pioduced in 
the central spring-wheat belt, records covering a recent crop move- 
ment show that there was marketed with the wheat over 10, ()()(), 000 
bushels of trash and foreign material. This is a burden upon the 

S reducer of wheat and represents an economic waste which this 
epartment has been working to overcome with a view to putting 
more dollars into the farmer’s pocket for the wheat he produces. To 
accomplish this, the department has developed a cleaning device de- 
signed for attachment to threshing machines. Educational work is 
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beine carried on to bring about the general use of this devi^ and to 
demonstrate the value of marketing clean grain, as it will insure 
enormous financial benefit to the wheat grower. 

Authentic Farm Population Statistics. 


A detailed stiidv of the movement of farm population in eight 
rural counties of the United States from census reports of .1920 is 
practically completed. This study, to be published by the Bureau 
of the Census, will furnish authentic information as to shifts of 
population from farms to villages and cities and vice versa, as well 
as moves ’’ from farm to farm in A^arituis sections of the United 
States. 

Farmers’ Standard of Living Studied. 


The main purpose in connection with studies on the farmers’ 
standard of Jiving is to determine what farm families use and what 
they pay for the various materials such as food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
a 11(1 other things. Another purpose is to learn what proportion of 
llie exyienditure goes for each of the various classes of goods coii' 
surned. Still other purposes are to obtain information conciuaing 
living conditions actually prevailing in certain selected areas, and 
to determine the relation of success of fanning, of value of lioiise 
and its furnishings, and of several of the more social factors to the 
family living. Such information gathered from various parts of 
the ifnited State's is needed by institutions attempting to direct agri- 
cultural development on a sound basis. Tt will lielp to answer some 
of the questions regarding the advantages of city versus country life, 
so far a^ the material well-lieing of the families is concemed. 


Farmers Mutual Insurance. 


The department has aided and encouraged further improvement 
in themetliods of operating the farmers’ liiutual insurance companies 
in all parts of the country and has brought about the extension of 


AMOUNT OF OUTSTANDING INSURANCE OF FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 1914-1921. 



Piu. IS. — In 1021 thorp were 1,062 farnsprs’ mutual Are Inaurance companioa 
In thp United Stales, and the risks In force in that year show an inoreaso 
of 60.8 per cent over 1014. The nvorapo coat ooverlnR all losses and 
expenses was 27 cents per $100 of Insurance. 
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this sound and economical form of insurance protection to those of 
the Southern States where as yet little development of this kind has 
taken place. In manj^ of the States of the South fire-insurance rates 
as quoted by commercial companies are so high as to make the cost 
of protection to a considerable percentage of the farmers well-nigh 
prohibitive. Experience has demonstrated that through local co- 
(jperation expenses can be materially reduced and the Joss ratio can 
be greatly lowered by tlie elimination of all moral hazards, as well 
as the elimination of some of the pliysical hazards involved. 

Crop Insurance. 

Special interest has been cA’ident recently in tlie problem of insur- 
ance on growing crops. SeAeral of the larger joint-stock fire-insur- 
ance companies have in recent years been experimenting with a 
broader form of insurance coverage for <*rops than Unit involved in 
so-called hail insurance, which has been extensively written for a 
number of years. The department has been glad to cooperate with 
the Senate committee appointed to im^estigate the subject of enq) 
insurance in the United States and to contribute to the statistical and 
other data sought by this committee. The growing of crops is sur- 
rounded by a wide variety of hazards. Tlie uncertainty of weather 
conditions, plant diseases, insect and animal pests givT. rise to a risk 
against Avhich it would be highly desirable for the farmer to be in 
position to protect himself. In commerce and industry insurance 
protection against hazards over which the individual has no control 
is noAV very generally available. It seems reasonable and proi)er 
that the producer of crops should also be in position to safeguard 
himsidf against total or serious loss of his annual investment of 
capital and labor after doing ev^erything possible on his own part to 
bring about a harvest. 

Agricultural Cooperation. 

During the past three years farmers in the United States have 
turned to cooperation for the solution of their marketing difficulties 
in eA'Cr-incrcasing numbers. In a period of rapid expansion it is 
only natural that the essential principles and limits of cooperation 
at times should be overlooked. The department believes, therefore, 
that its most helpful activity in this field consists in collecting and 
compiling the essential facts Avith legard to the cooperative move- 
ment and employing these data as the basis of careful studies of 
the older ami nlore successful cooperative organizations. In this 
way an understanding of the general movement may be gained, and 
the principles Avhich have guided Avell-established organizations 
made available to newcomers in the field. 

The department has undertaken, consequently, to collect and com- 
pile the vital facts regarxling existing cooperative organizations. 
Out of an estimated 10,000 associations in the United States in- 
formation regarding form of organization, financial status, kind 
of products sold and purchased, volume of business, marketing 
methods, and similar features is available for approximately 0,000. 
Information regarding well-established cooperatives is even more 
complete than the figures given would indicate. Current material 
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K>peration in the United States and foreign countnes. 

Detailed studies of a cooperative sales agency for cran^nes and 
a cooperative citrus-fruit marketing agency wot® coi^leted during 
the year. The purpose of the studies is to point put,, nrst of all, the 
general principles which have made these organizations^ siK^essfulj 
to point out al^ the particular problems each orean^ation has had 
to meet and the way in which these problems ancT other special con- 
ditions have affected its development. A study^ is also being made 
of cooperative organizations which have failed, in an effort to deter- 
mine the causes for failure of cooperation. 

The objective of the department’s work in cooperation, in brief, 
has been to collect the facts regarding tlie cooperative movement, to 



Pio. lJ>.- Tho 12,000 farmers’ buslnoss orjmnizations functloulnfj at the close 
of 192;} had a membership estimated at 1,500,000. While these members 
were scattered over the entire TTiilt<»d States they were especially numerous 
lo the dairy sections of New York, Wisconsin, and MinDcsota, tlie tobacco- 
producing regions of Kentucky, Virginia, and the (Karolinas In the Cotton Belt 
States, and In sections of California where the fruit Industry Is highly 
developed. 


ascertain by careful study the principles which will serve as mide- 
posts for the movements, and* the factors which point toward danger 
and possible failure. 

It is important to remember that there have been previous periods 
of expansion and decline in cooperative activity in the United States. 
Cooperative sentiment is always stimulated by agi’icultural depres- 
sion. The first great cooperative movement in agriculture reached 
its apex about 1874, but lasted for only a few years thereafter. 
Local work went forward in the later years of the nineteenth cen- 
tur3’', but it was not until after 1900 that the present period of ex- 
pansion be.gan. It increased gradually for a number of years, gain- 
ing momentum about 1914, and is now at a maximum. 

There have been many failures of cooperative associations, al- 
though there is no reason to believe that the number of failures 
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of midt wgaai^ticms during a given period varies materiallv from 
the number of failures m other enterprises under analogous con- 
ditions It WM only natural'that the number of failures of co- 
OTOrative associations should be especially large following (he World 
War, duriim the period of falling agricultural prices, iust as the 
number of business failures in cities should lie and was Very lar<»e 
The ca^ of the failures appear to be similar to the causes "'of 
failure in other lines. Tlie main cause was falling prices Otlier 
causes were poor management, inadequate financing, and too sniail 
a volume of business in proportion to the overhead expenses. Some 
a^ociations purcha^d, largely on credit, buildings and equipment 
at war prices, and the subsequent decline in the value of such prop- 
erty, coupled with the decline in the price of agricultural products, 
was largely responsible for their failure. 

Business failures in cities are a natural economic phenomenon 
which we record statistically from day to day. It is a barometer 


DISTUBUTION OF COOPEBATIVB SELLING ASSOCIATIONS, 1 » 23 . 
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Pio. 20. — HpportR received by the Department of Agriculture from farmers’ 
business organizations have been classified accordlnf? to the kind of enter- 

? rises being conduct etl. It is estimated that there were approximately 
2,000 active business organizations at the close of 1022, and that diirliij? 
that year their total volume of buoiness was in cxcqbh of $2,000,000,000. 


of business activity. It is taken as a matter of course. When a 
cooperative enterprise composed of farmers fails it flashes across 
the metropolitan pi*ess in glaring headlines. Business failure is the 
cut and dried method by which society has decreed that the un- 
necessa^ enterprises be eliminated. 

The Capper- Volstead Act, which became a law on Febniary 18, 
1922, specincally recognizes the right of farmers to associate for 
the purpose of marketing their products. This act clears the way 
for cooperative effort. 

A principle which can not be too strongly emphasized is that 
cooperative associations will succeed or fail in proportion as they 
are efficient. The measure of their success will be determined by 
their ability to perform the marketing functions which they under- 
take fairly, economically, and efficiently. Success will necessarily 
be governed by the skill and energy of the management. The State 
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agricultural colleges could render helpful service by strengthening 
their courses in economics and marketing and by offering specitd 
courses for the training of cooperative managers. 

Outlet for Meat Widened. 

Through efforts of this department and the. Department of State 
during the past year a wider market for domestic meats, particu- 
larly pork, has been made available. The most recent evidence of 
this is the opening the Netherlands to shipments of pork. This new 
market, together with the English market, which was opened to the 
same products about 18 months ago, now gives the farmers of this 
country a considerable additional outlet at a time when production 
is at a high point. 

The (lovernment of the Netherlands requires that fre^h pork 
shipped to that country shall be handled under certain specified con- 
ditions. These conditions have been met as a result of modifications 
agreed upon after suggestions were made by this department. It is 
expected that this new arrangement will result in a great deal of 
new business, just as resulted from arrangements made wdth England 
which removed any doubts regarding the wliolesomcncss of Ameri- 
can fresh pork. 

Up until about a year and a half ago there had been no fresh-pork 
trade between this country and England, but during the past year 
this trade amounted to jiractically 20,000,000 pounds, the equivalent 
of well over 100,000 mature hogs! 

It is hoped that other importing nations may come to understand 
the exceptional (cheapness and Avholesomeness of our pork and be 
willing to remove the restrictions which seem to work to the disad- 
vantage of their consumers as well as our producers. 

New Organization in Effect. 

Adjustment of the work of the department to the new plan of 
organization which went into effect July 1, 1923, has been going 
forward satisfactorily. Broadly speaking, the new organization 
provides for the coordinating of the three main divisions of depart- 
ment work, each under a directing head. The offices of director 
of scientific work and director of re^latory work were provided 
for prior to the past year. The newdy created office was director 
of extension work. 

The director of scientific work is expected to coordinate and super- 
vise all activities looking to the finding of new scientific facts. The 
director of extension work has charge of all branches active in the 
sending out of these new’ facts and other information to the public. 
This work is done largely through extension agents in cooperation 
with agricultural colleges. The director of regulatory work has 
charge of the administration of the numerous laws coming under 
the department. His work is very closely associated with scientific 
work, as research along scientific lines is necessary in the adminis- 
tration of many law^s. 

Another important feature of the plan of reorganization is the 
establishment of the Bureau of Home Economics. This bureau is 
in charge of a woman, scientifically trained and experienced, and 
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has a program outlined which will greatly strengthen our scientific 
knowledge of foods and problems affecting the women of this 
country. 

The editorial and distribution work, formerly the division of pub- 
lications, has been placed in charge of an assistant directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary. This position was provided for by the last 
Congress and makes it possible to materially strengthen this phase 
of our work. 


Home Economics Work Strengthened. 

With the establishment of the new Bureau of Home Economics 
coordination and cooperation of the work already being carried on 
has been made possible. Plans have been made to begin research in 
new iields which must be explored scientifically if the department is 
to render the greatest service to the home maker. Problems will be 
undertaken according to their relative importance to home makers 
as far as the department is able to determine them. 

At a conference of home-economics specialists called by the de- 
partment last summer it was expressed and agreed upon that the 
new bureau should undertake I'esearch work in the following sub- 
jects: Food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, economics (includ- 
ing household management), equipment, eugenics, and art in the 
home. Among these recoinmencled subjects we hope to stress par- 
ticularly economic studies, experiments in the fielcl of textiles, and 
clothing and equipment studies. Under the economic phase of this 
work stand ard-of -living studies appear to be gi’eatly needed to fur- 
nish information of fundamental importance. The factors entering 
into clothing costs are not sufficiently established, and detailed study 
along this line is highly important. ' Tliere is a wide field of work in 
the continuation and extension of the economic use of food. Studies 
of the cost of housing are at present acutely needed. Very little 
information is now available to the housewife to help her in choos- 
ing textile materials and clothing, and it appears very urgent that 
something should be done to furnish the housewife with reliable 
guidance in her purchases of household equipment. 

These are only representative of the many problems confronting 
this new bureau, and indicate the great field of research woik which 
this department should explore ii it is to be of the utmost help to 
farm and city women. 

Scientific Research. 

In the field of scientific research many things have been done dur- 
ing the year which are valuable contributions to both scientific and 
practical agriculture, and to various industries. Many of the new 
discoveries are plainly contributions which should make IWing easier 
and more comfortable. It is not possible to enumerate all of these 
additions to knowledge which cover a gi-eat variety of subjects, in- 
cluding plants and animal breeding, cultural methods, means of 
fighting insecl, animal fungus, and bacterial enemies of crops anil 
animals, and new methods for handling crops after they have left 
the farm. The reports of the various bureaus contain much de- 
tailed information and are available in limited numbers. 
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Results of research work on animal parasites afford striking evi- 
dence of the practical value of ^ientinc experimentation. One of 
the most conspicuous examples is the discovery that carbon tetra- 
chloride is an effective remedy for the removal of hookworms of 
dogs, a discovery which has led to the wholesale application of this 
treatment against hookworms of human beings with great success 
in many parts of the world. Investigations regarding roundworms 
of sheep and swine have made it possible to overcome, to a large 
extent, the enormous losses caused by these parasites. 

A unique, practical method for the prevention of damage to the 
harvested fi*uit of Florida oranges and gi-apefruit by stem-end rot 
during transportation, storage, and distribution has been developed 
to the stage of commercial application. The economic importer ce of 
this reduction of distribution hazard and prevention of waste of 
wholesome fruit is readily apparent when it is remembered that 
these two crops in Florida alone now yield from 13,000,000 to 
16,000,000 boxes each year. 

Recent studies of the salts carried in irrigation water have given 
a somewhat different point of view for the consideration of alkali 
troubles in irrigated lands. In many districts the chief concern of 
the irrigation farmer is to prevent accumulation of alkali salts in 
harmful quantities in ^ood land, rather than to reclaim salty land 
for use in crop production. These observations indicate the import- 
ance to the irrigation farmer of understanding the character of 
the soil solution and of using irrij^ation water in such a way as to 
prevent the accumulation of excessive quantities of soluble material 
from the soil. 

Two different methods have been developed for determining the 
total quantity of colloidal material in soils and it has been found 
that colloids constitute a far larger part of the whole soil than previ- 
ously had been thought, some of the heavier soils containing from 
60 to 70 per cent. Progress also has been made in determining the 
pi*operties of the colloicfi present in different soils. With these facts 
estaolished it should be possible to gain a more correct insight into 
the chemical processes or the soil than has hitherto been possible. It 
is now possible to get a better insight into the nature of soil composi- 
tion, and the new methods are applicable in the study of agricultural 
soils, of material used for building levees and foundations, of drain- 
age and irrigation conditions, and of geologic formations. 

By modifying the process ordinarily used in the preparation of 
ammonium phosphate so as to include the use of commercial potas- 
sium chloride, as well as phosphoric acid and ammonia, it has been 
found that a product containing all of the essential constituents 
of fertilizer, and of corresponding concentration, may easily be ob- 
tained. Chemical and physical properties of this material make the 
new method admirably suited for preparing fertilizer material for 
transportation. Manufacturing concerns have taken such an in- 
terest in this process as to express a willingness to test it out on a 
commercial scale. 

A laboratory to develop work on the chemistry of cf ops was estab- 
lished during the year. There is need for worx concerning the in- 
fluence of environment on the chemical composition of crops, in- 
cluding certain features of fertilization, such as the relation of 
composition of crop to the time of fertilizer application. Past work 
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on the composition of agricultural crops has been directed chiefly 
toward what may be termed the quantity viewpoint. The new worK 
is directed more toward the subject of quality. The chemist is now 
seeking to learn whether or not there is danger of producing quantity 
at the expnse of nutritive quality. For instance, it is known that 
the application of a certain fertilizer, say, sodium nitrate, at a 
definite time, as one month after sowing, to a crop like com will 
increase the yield quant itativel 3 \ However, practically nothing is 
known about quality relations; that is, whetlior the proteins, vita- 
mins, or mineral components of the corn so fertilized ai'e superior 
or inferior for animal and human nutrition. The economic value of 
improvements in quality resulting from this research may exert a 
marked influence upon future agricultural practices. 

The physical investigations conducted at the Arlington Experi- 
ment Farm, Arlington, Va., and elsewhere, with and without the 
cooperation of other agencies are fast providing a scientific basis 
for highway design, reducing uncertainty to a minimum and assur- 
ing a gi'eater degree of economy in highway construction expendi- 
tures. As a result of observations made at the Bates road in Illinois, 
a design for one of the types of highway surface has been formulated 
which will reduce the cost by $1,500 a mile without decrease of 
strength. The department cooperated vrith the Illinois Department 
of Public Works and Buildings in this investigation. 

Insect Enemies. 

Tlie fight against insect enemies, which grows 3 "ear by 3 'ear, in- 
volves the use of various methods for eradication and control 
and for preventing the introduction of new kinds from other 



DUSTING COTTON WITH AIRPLANE. 

Flo. 21. — Expi'iimoiitnl work with airplane hjiH givim assurance that cnlc.lnm 
arRennto enn be applied by this system more cbenply tbim by hand under 
sntisfactory conditions. 

countries. During the past year progress has been made in intro- 
ducing insect enemies of the corn borer from Europe. During 
1922 more than a million specimens of one species were liberated in 
the New England area. Arrangements have been perfected with 
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the Canadian depaii:ment of agriculture to supply colonies of this 
parasite for possible establishment in southern Ontario, whei*6 the 
corn borer occupies a large pai*t of the peninsula bordered by Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron. Another parasitic species which first 



ADULT BOLL WEEVIL AND LARVA. 

Fjo. 22.-- Q'hc adult ■wc*‘vll la.va IIh undor the surface* of tlu' sejuarcs or 

hollM wlu'rc they hatcli Ihcir youii;; larva*. The larval hatchi's from the e'jxff 
iiisldo th<* iMill and Ix'^iiis lo feed on the tlasues, thus destroyinj? the* form 
and pre*vtMitIn>t maturing of the fruit. 

was liberated in Massachusetts in the fall of 1022 has been recovered 
from the field in several different localities in Kew England, and the 
establishment of this species tliere seems noAV assured. There were 
no developments of great importance in the corn borer situation 
during the past year. • 

Study of calcium arsenate dusting methods for checking cotton 
boll weevil infestation showed that some success has been achieved 
by this means. Severe weevil infestation in 1922 caused a more ex- 
tensive use of calcium arsenate than ever before, and a shortage of 
this material developed. A special investigation was made of the 
results secured by approximately 1,100 farmers who dusted al- 
together 125,485 acres of cotton. These farms were quite uniformly 
distributed over practically all of the Cotton States. Slightly more 
than 00 per cent of the farmers using calcium ai*senate were success- 
ful in controlling the weevil to the extent of making the operation 
profitable. The average increase in yield upon these farms was 389 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Special studies were conducted to 
determine the minimum yield per acre on land where dusting with 
calcium arsenate would be justified by the results obtained. It was 
found that in general the season’s dusting on any particular farm 
should cost not to exceed the current value of 1()() pounds of seed 
cotton per acre in order to make a profit by the dusting method. 

Black Stem Rust of Wheat. 

Tlie barberry eradication campaign, the objective of which is the 
control of the black stem rust of wheat and other cereals through the 
eradication of the common barberry, which is the intermediate host 
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of this destructive fungus disease, has been systematically prosecuted 
duriilg the year in States of the Mississippi Valley and the Great 
Plains region, where it was begun in the spring of 1918. The initial 
survey has been completed in Wyoming, and but few coimties remain 
to be covered in Colorado and Montana. During the entire campaign 
more than five and three-quarter million bushes have been located 
on more tlian 55,000 properties. These are destroyed by thorough 
uprooting or by the application of common salt or diluted sodium 
arsenite where the conditions render these materials practicable and 
safe. 

White-Pine Blister Rust. 

Field surveys during the past season by Federal, State, and Do- 
minion scouts have disclosed that the destructive rust of five-leaved 
pines, which in western North America was fii’st observed on pines 
and currant bushes in southwestern British Columbia in the autumn 
of 1921, is widespread througliout the coasl belt of British Columbia. 
As several large areas in that Province have been found where the 
disease is epidemic on pines, and the advance infections have been 
found on pines within 100 miles of the international boundary and 
on cultivated black currants within 35 miles of that boundary, the 
situation must be regarded as serious. The climatic and topographic 
conditions of the westc^rn region and the host plants involved arc 
markedly different from those in the east, so that eastern methods 
will presumably require considerable modification to adapt them to 
the western conditions. 

War on Tuberculosis. 

Rapid advances were made in the cooperative campaign to eradi- 
cate bovine tuberculosis. An increase of 76 per cent was made in 
the iiuml>er of herds of cattle officially accredited as free from 
tuberculosis. At the close of the fiscal year there were 28,536 such 
herds, comprising 615,156 cattle, and there were under supervision 
more than 400,000 herds containing nearly four and a half million 
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Fig. 28.’ Rapid strides have been made in the «‘i adication of bovine ftiberculoals. 
The number of accredited cattle Increased from practically nothing In 1918 
to ever 616.166 head in 1023. 
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cattle. Unfilled applications for testing nearly a million additional 
cattle were on ffle. 

The plan of eradicating tuberculosis from circumscribed aieas, 
with the county as the unit, has met with marked success. Fifty 
additional counties were freed during the year, raising the total 
to 81. Arrangements have been made to accord special facilities for 
shipping cattle from counties known as “ modified accredited areas ” 
without the usual quarantine restrictions. In the course of the 
year’s work the tuberculin test was applied to nearly three and a 
half million cattle. Those found diseased were slaughtered under 
inspection, as a rule, and indemnity was paid to the owners. Larger 
financial support is being provided by States and counties, and the 
work is growing in favor with cattle owners. 

Improvements in Breeding and Feeding. 

The systematic effort to improve domestic animals in the coimtry, 
which began nearly four years ago under the slogan “ Better Sires — 
Better Stock,” continues to grow and is now a project of considerable 
size and importance. At the close of the fiscal year, 11,533 livestock 
f)wners had filed with the department written pledges to the effect 
that they have placed their farms on a strictly purebred-sire basis 
and agreed to use good purebred sires exclusively in their breeding 
operations for all classes of animals kept. 

Results of a questionnaire study on current livestock problems 
and how farmers are meeting them show briefly that in the ex- 
perience of nearly 500 livestock owners the general economy of 
rations, the cost of grains, and more specifically the cost of protein, 
represent more than half of all feeding difficulties. The question 
of balancing rations is next most important. Livestock of improved 
breeding. were reported in the great majority of cases as making 
greater gains or producing more than scrubs or common stock when 
fed in the same way. The average superiority of improved stock 
in the use of feeds, as shown by financial returns, was 39.6 per cent 
over common stock. 

Wild Animal Pests. 

From the beginning the department has maintained that eventually 
it would be practicaole to destroy completely some of the worst ani- 
mal pests, and thus forever eliminate the heavy losses they have been 
causing. Through the campaigns against them, prairie dogs have 
been exterminated on considerable areas, and the large wolves, of 
which 4,900 have been killed, are being so reduced in numbers that 
over most, if not all, of the West their end is in sight. 

The best evidence of the growing appreciation of the practical 
value of campaigns against animal pests in the West was given by 
the legislatures of 13 States in the winter of 1923, which made total 
appropriation of about $647,000 for cooperation in the work during 
the following biennium. 

Improved poison combinations and their systematic distribution 
have been so successful that poisoning is rapidly superseding other 
methods of predatory-animal control. The great increase in terri- 
tory that can be covered by poi^ning campaigns, as now conducted, 
for the first time offers a ^ssibility of eliminatii^ coyotes over vast 
areas. This has hitherto appeared doubtful, owing to the numbers 
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and wide distribution of these pests. More than 200,000 square miles 
were covered by organized poisoning operations during the year, 
and at carefully established poison stations on this area more than 
1,708,000 specially prepared poison baits were distributed. 

Clearing the ranges of coyotes is proving a boon to the cattlemen 
as well as to the sheepmen, for with the practical elimination of the 
gray or timber wolf over much of the range country of the Western 
States, cattlemen have discovered that heavy losses of calves, hereto- 
fore attributed to wolves, have evidently been due to coyotes. 

A national drive undertaken against house rats, both through 
pubUcity and demonstrations, has developed widespread community 
sentiment against these destructive rodents, as evidenced by the 
steady growth of organized campaigns to destroy them and to elimi- 
nate their sources of food and harborage. 

Importance of Weather Work. 

The department is making its weather work pay back to the 
Nation many hundreds of dollars for each dollar expended. The 
forecasts issued twice daily for all sections of the country and 



Fio. 24. — F\>r forecasting puiposea the country is divided into five districts, 
with forecasting centers at Washington, Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, and 
San Francisco. Radio is now used extensively in the distribution of these 
forecasts. Naval radio stations, 27 in number, are used primarily for broad- 
casting forecasts and warnings for ships at sea. Interior stations, 117 in 
number, located in .S8 States, broadcast dally weather forecasts, frosts, cold 
waves, heavy snows, and other warnings. Storm-warning displays (flags 
and lanterns) are made at 167 coastal pointi* on the Atlantic, 6^ on the 
Gulf, 44 on the Paclflc, and 109 on the Great Lakes. 


wAmings of frosts, cold waves, storms, heavy snows, whenever con- 
ditions warrant, all of which are widely and effectively distributed 
through newspapers, by telephone, telegraph, radio, maps, bulletins, 
cards, and other means, meet general requirements, but the rapidly 
increasing utilization of weather information by many business 
industries is resulting in requests for more special forecasts and 
direct service. 

In addition to the hundreds of thousands of receiving-set owners 
who receive the forecasts by radiophone, large numbers of whom 
can oHain them in no other way, many repeat them to their neigh- 
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bors by telephone. This latter form of service has become so poten- 
tial that arranmments are in hand for a definite form of organiza- 
tion which will replace the telegraphing of forecast messages now 
sent to centers for distribution. It is expected that more effective 
service will be accomplished thereby and tliat considerable economy 
will result. 

It is estimated that the value of perishable products saved as a 
result of cold-wave warnings issued last winter for the Chicago 
district alone exceeded $10,000,000, although the winter w^as not an 
unusually severe one. Reports from Alaska, made available through 
the cooperation of the Signal Corps of the Army and office of com- 
munications of the Navy, were an important factor in making the 
warnings timely and accurate. Alaskan observations were an equal 
factor in the cold-wave warnings issued in other conmiercial dis- 



l U5. 20. - Thon^ nro 27 naval Htatloii.s and 117 Kt'neral hrondcMaliuK Blnllons 
which dlHHcmiiiHtc the daily I’orwuHl h of weather, cold waves, iroHtH, heavy 
snows, and other weather warntii^s. Distribution from naval stations is by 
riidiotelej'raph and covers forecasts for the entire country. HroadoiKts from 
other stations are by radiophone and include forecasts for the sections within 
Ihclr raiip*. XTnder favorable conditions the ranges are iniiclj than 

those indicatf^l on the map. Uadiophoiie broadcasts are primarily for the 
benefit of farmers who can not receive the forecasts promptly by any other 
method of distribution. 


tricts. An organized unit of the Weather Bureau has been in 
operation in Alaska since 1916, and its activities have been of great 
value to the commercial and marine interests of the United States. 

Flood warnings proved of gi*eat value during the year. During the 
Arkansas Valley flood livestock and other property to the value of 
$1,650,000 was reported as having been saved by flood warnings 
sent out well in advance. The total repoited flood losse^s during 
the year were $36,591,362, while the value of portable property 
saved by flood warnings was given, in admittedly incomplete re- 
turns, as $4,240,465. 

During the ye^ir schemes for forecasting river stages and floods 
have been completed for the Willamette River system of Oregon, the 
Connecticut River, and the Brazos River of Texas. Other schemes 
will he undertaken as time will permit, mainly for the smaller 
rivers, as those for the larger rivers and their tributaries are vir- 
tually complete. 
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With the advent of the practical navigation of the air a whole 
new service is now demanded, a service of flying wetither forecasts 
and weather advices to aviators. This compels the bureau to get 
above the surface and extend its observations, measurements, and 



riG. 20.- *Tho district centers issue river forecasts and Hood warninjfs ; also, 
in the w<‘«tern mountain districts forecasts in the snrlnjf of the amount of 
water from th(‘ accumulated snow that will he available for irriKUtiim and 
water-power purposes. Kiver forecasts are made not only for tin* purpose 
of jfivinjr warning's of floods but also us aids to nuvi;;ation all times of the 
year. 

jidvices into the free air, which is being done in a very limited way 
at the present time by means of kites and little so-called pilot 
balloons. 

Headway with Highways. 

Eiglit thousand eight hundred and twenty miles of Federal-aid 
roads of all types were completed during the fiscal year, which, 
added to the mileage conij^leted prior to the fiscal year, brouglit the 

FEDERAL AID TO STATES OK PROJECTS COMPLETED AND UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 

MILLIONS or DOLLARS 



Fkj. 27. — The Fodcrnl-nld ronds arc jointly financed by ihc Federal Oovcriimcnt 
and the States. Federal-aid payments amount to about 4a per cent of the 
total cost of Federal-aid roads. The total payments made by the Federal 
Oovcrnincnt prior to June HO. exceeded $220,000 000. 
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total of completed projects up to 26,536 miles. The projects under 
construction at the close of the year amounted to 14,772 miles and 
M ere estimated as 53 per cent complete. 

The total amount of Federal aid actually appropriated for use up 
to and including the fiscal year 1923 was $375,000,000. Of this 
amount, $364,250,000 was apportioned among the States. 

Tlie total mileage of highways in existence at the time of the 
passage of the Federal highway act, as cei’tified by the State highway 
departments, was 2,859,575 miles. Under the law the maximum 
mileage that can be included in the entire system is 200,170 miles. 
'Hie mileage included in the 35 systems appi’oved up to the close of 
(he year was 111,699 miles, and the total length of the whole system, 
M-lien it is finally designated and approved, will probably not exceed 
179,000 miles. 

Analysis of the approved systems for the 35 States shows that of 
the 1,111 cities of 5,000 population or more in these States 1,049 of 
them lie directly on the approved system. ^^Hien the Federal-aid 



A CONCRETE FEDERAL-AID ROAD NEAR EASTON. PA. 


I'UJ. 28. — More than 20,000 miles of Fedenil-aid rotuls have bren completed as 
a part of the Federarnid highway R)rBtem of 170,000 miles to be Improved by 
the Federal Governmimt in cooperation with the Stales. 


system is coirelated M'ith roads constructed by the States and coun- 
ties, as it doubtless will be, the remaining cities of this class will cer- 
tainly be connected with the main interSate system, and one mu 11 be 
able to travel froni any point in the country to almost any hamlet, 
however remote, without leaving an improved road for more than a 
few miles at most. 

The indications are that these roads, when they are completed, will 
pass within 10 miles of the homes of 90 per cent of the people of the 
iTnited States, considering the country as a whole. In some States 
the percentage of the population thus served will be still greater, 
reaching close to 100 per cent in a number of instances. 
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Tobacco Growers Benefited. 

Field tests conducted on “ tobacco-sick ” soils in the Connecticut 
Valley have brought out marked differences in the effects of various 
crops on the growth of tc^acco following in the rotation. 

In extensive field test in the southern manufacturing and export 
tobacco districts it has been demonstrated that mixed fertilizei*s con- 
taining 2 to 8 per cent potash and applied at the usual rate of 
800 to 1,000 pounds per acre fiequently do not supply suflScient pot- 
ash for the tobacco crop. As a result, cnaracteristic symptoms of pot- 
ash hun^r are frequently observed in the field. On light soils, and 
especially in comparatively wet years, equally unfavorable results 
may be expected when a sufficient quantity of ma^esia is not con- 
tained in the fertilizer or otherwise added to the soil. Tlie quantity 
of magnesia required by the crop, however, is comparatively small — 
perhaps not more than half that of the potash which is needed. 
With constantly decreasing supplies of cottonseed meal and other 
similar materials containing appreciable quantities of magnesium, 
it is apparent that there will be greater necessity for making special 
provision for magnesium in the fertilizer mixture. 

Possibilities of Rubber Production. 

On the basis of a special appropriation for this purpose, more 
extensive investigations of rubber-producing plants are being under- 
taken to determine the possibilities of producing rubber in the 
United States or in adjacent tropical regions. The need of develop- 
ing other sources of supply is shown by the rapidly increasing con- 
sumption in the United States and the serious danger of supplies 
from the East Indies being interrupted. About nine-tenths of the 
world’s supply of crude rubber now comes from the East Indian 
plantations, while three-quarters of the total supply is used in the 
Ignited States. These two facts are a standing challenge to both 
agricultural scientists and business men. 

In view of the large number of plants that are known to produce 
rubber and of the wide range of diversity among such plants in 
habits and conditions of growth, adequate determinations of cul- 
tural requirements and possibilities are not to be ejected until 
immy observations and experiments have been made. Facilities for 
experimental work are being extended in the different regions where 
rubber-producing plants can be |^wn, and expeditions are being 
sent to foreign countries to stu<fy the habits of the plants under 
native conditions and to secure the best stocks for propagation and 
breeding purposes, so that vigorous, high-yielding strains may be 
developed as the basis of production. 

Under the existing world conditions it is clearly desirable that a 
thorough study of the potential rubber-producing plants of the 
world be carried forward vigorously and without interruption, with 
a view to ascertaining the most promising sources of increased sup- 
plies of rubber to meet the increasing requirements of our industries 
and of the users of rubber, who now constitute practically the entire 
population of the country. 

Binder-Twrine Fibers. 

Some years ago cooperative work was organized by the office of 
fiber investigations and the Philippine Bureau of A^culture, the 
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purpose of which was to encourage the increased production of sisal 
and maguey fiber in the Philippine Islands. In view of the rapidly 
increasing consumption of abaca (Manila hemp) for binder-twine 
purposes, this cooperative work has been expanded to include nec- 
essary work with abaca. It is entirely possible, if not probable, that 
the ultimate solution of our binder-twine fiber problem will be an 
increasing substitution of abaca for henequen in the manufacture of 
binder twine. 

In cooperation with the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture and 
with the bureau of science and the college of agriculture, preliminary 
stej)s have been taken during the present year to organize this wort. 
An increased use of abaca for binder-twine purposes will benefit 
both the United States and the Philippine Islands, and should be 
encouraged in every way possible. 

Continuexi improvement has been made in the quality of the Phil- 
ippine machine-cleaned maguey fiber. American manufacturers 
report that this liber is now entirely satisfactory for binder-twine 
purposes. 

Important Manufacturing and Handling. 

Work on production of cane sirup of uniform quality was carried 
forward, as a result of which farmers producing cane sirup were 
enabled to consolidate their output on a sufficiently large scale and 
into such a uniform product as directly to interest brokers and whole- 
sale grocers in the distribution of their product in a systematic 
manner. A central blending and canning plant, with a daily maxi- 
mum capacity of 5,000 gallons, equivalent to 500,000 gallons for a 
100 days^ operating season, was designed for the Texas Farm Bureau 
Kibbon Cane Growers’ Association. This plant was erected at 
Lufkin, /Tex., and operated during the season of 1922-23. Cane 
sirup from various sections of eastern Texas was shipped by mem- 
bers of the association to the Lufkin plant, where it was graded, 
mixed to insure uniformity of grade, ti'eated by the invertase process 

J perfected by the department to prevent crystallization, canned, 
abeled, crated, and marketed. Technically the operation was an un- 
qualified success. A study was made of the manner of producing 
cane sirup on the farms, and directions showing how the quality 
of the product could be improved were distributed to farmers. 

Work on methods for profitably utilizing cull and surplus oranges 
and lemons has been done. Investigations in previous years helped 
to establish industries manufacturing useful products from oranges 
and lemons that otherwise would go to wast^. In the last (fiscal) 
year effort has been directed toward perfecting methods for the 
commercial production of pectin from waste orange and lemon i)ee1. 
Pectins proauced by various methods have been standardized as to 
their jellying power, and work has been done on the production of 
jellies of different consistency. Attention has been given to the 
preparation of marmalades and jellies from dehydrated oranges. 
As a result of the studies on the production of pectin, new methods 
for the preparation of marmalade and orange butter have been 
evolved. 

A method for determining the degree of maturity of cantaloupes, 
depending upon the sugar and solids content of the fruit, was de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Chemistry and used with gratifying results 
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by growers and shippei-s of cantaloupes. A criterion of maturity for 
selecting the time to pick melons has long been souglit by melon 
growers. 

The Extension Service. 

There was noteworthy progi'css during the year toward the adjust- 
ment of the cooperative extension work of the department to new 
conditions, with a view to its functioning under the supervision of a 
director of extension work, as provided for by act of Congress. The 
effort has been to unify the work for the men, women, and boys and 
girls on the farms and to enlist all extension agents in the promotion 
of the enterprise as a whole. Probably the most marked develop- 
ment in the extension work during the past year was the increased 
emphasis given to the development of unified farm and home exten- 
sion programs based upon the actual needs and interests of each com- 
muinty. 



Fio. 20. The above map allows the location ami extent of orpini/i'd extension 
work in aj^rlcultuiH* and homo ^•(•onoml(•K rarrird on by the l>cpnrtmout of 
AKi’lciilture in ruoporuliou with State ajrrleultnral colleges. 

Approximately 4,070 persons are now employed in the cooperative 
extension service in agricnlturc and home economics carried on by 
the department in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges. 
About 2,100 counties have agricultural agents, 840 have homo-demon- 
stration agents, and 160 have agents ^vijrking exclusively with farm 
boys and girls. In addition, 800 specialists in different phases of 
agriculture and home economics are employed to aid the county ex- 
tension workers and to give advice and assistance in special and 
emergency situations. It is estimated that farms and farm homes 
adopted not less than 4,000,000 improved practices through the ef- 
forts of the extension workers during 1022, of which at least 924,000 
were brought about through home-demonstration work. The total 
enrollment in boys’ and girls’ club work during 1022 was approxi- 
mately 600,000, and »358,000 reports meeting all requirements were re- 
ceived. The total value of all products reported produced by club 
members was approximately $8,650,000. There was an increase dur- 
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ing the year in the number of negro extension amnts employed. 
There are now 294 negro field agents, and substantial progress in the 
work of these agents is reporteuT 

The exhibits prepared to illustrate the department’s work and tlie 
best agricultural practices have proved their value by the great in- 
crease in the demand for them from fail’s, expositions, conventions, 
farmers’ weeks at State colleges, and from various other sources. 
A conservative estimate places the number of persons who viewed 
these exliibits in 1922-23 at 8,830,000 and the number of exhibitions 
at 114. Specially designed exhibits have been used for calling atten- 
tion to methods for controlling the white-pine blister rust, the 
eradication of tuberculosis in livestock, the prevention and control 
of forest fires, the desirability of good roads, tne saving of land from 
erosion, maintaining the health of farm animals, and for various 
oilier purposes. The exhibits are all prepared after discussions by 



Fi(i. ao. — O.je of tho <100,00() younK ftirm folks who took an active part in boyw’ 
and slfls’ club work during the puHt year. The comldncMi value of their 
products was in excess of Ij58,000,oe». 


nu*n in the various bureaus, and consequently they rejiresent the best 
information to be had on each subject. 

The increase in the demand for exhibits over the preceding year 
shows the department has found in them a very desirable method 
for reaching the people who can make use of its information. There 
was a 26 per cent increase in the number of persons viewing them 
and an increase of 63 per cent in number of exhibitions. 

The past 12 months have been a notable period in the history 
of the motion-picture work of the Department of Agriculture. The 
motion-inctui*e office and laboratory now occupies a modern, fire- 
proof building. An outstanding development is the striking increase 
in the known audience reached by the nlms. Every user is asked to 
report the number of people to whom he sIioavs them. Tlie audience, 
as actually reported for 1922, was 1,937,570: as actuallv reported 
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for 1928, 4,460,077. Allowance should be made for possible exag- 
geration, but this consideration is balanced by the fact that many 
users failed to report their sliowings. In addition, there are no 
figures available in regard to the exact size of the audiences reached 
by the department fimis that have been bought by cooperating or 
outside institutions. As such purchased films outnumber the films 
owned and circulated by the department, and as many of the pur- 
chasers are known to be actively and continually circulating the 
films to large audiences, figures on this circulation probably would 
CoWare favorably with the figures reported to the department. 

Tlie growth of distribution would seem to be a fair indication of 
the value of motion pictures in the depaitment’s work, but the figures 
are not more impressive than the written expressions that come fre- 
quentW from users of the films. These statements in general are to 
the erf^t that the films have a remarkable effect in attracting large 
crowds to meetings, stimulating interest in the subjects under discus- 
sion, giving clear conceptions of unfamiliar ideas, and furnishing 
inspirational impetus to campaigns for community betterment. 

Packers and Stockyards Act. 

In accordance with the general policy of the department to admin- 
ister all regulatory statutes assigned to it in a constructive and help- 
ful manner and under the broad general authority provided in the 

} )ackers and stockyards act, a study of economic conditions and prob- 
ems applicable to the livestock and meat-packing industry has been 
made both in this country and abroad. These studies have related 
chiefly to methods of distribution and competitive practices and con- 
ditions, and an effort has been made to give the public assurance of 
the wholesomeness and desirability of meat in the diet. 

Some important cases involving the activities of leading packers 
of the country were handled during the fiscal year. One of these was 
pending at the first of the year in connection with which complaints 
had been made alleging unfair, unjustly disci’irainatory, and decep- 
tive practices. The case was considered through formal hearings 
and special investigations, and an appropriate order was issued to 
cease and desist from following certain practices and methods which 
appeared to be in violation of Title 11 of the act. Another case 
involves the validity of the acquisition of the assets, business, and 
good will of Morris* & Co. by Armour & Co. It is the contention of 
the department that this action will lessen competition in the pur- 
chase of livestock and the sale of the products thereof, but the 
respondents contend that such acquisition was an industrial and 
economic necessity. This case is pending. 

Arbitration of livestock commission rates at six of the principal 
markets was under way at the end of the fiscal year as a result of a 
complaint by the leading livestock producers’ organizations. Repre- 
sentatives of the complainants and respondents agreed to submit the 
whole question to arbitration, and two members of the staff of the 
packers and stockyards administration were agreed upon as arbi- 
trators. An exhaustive investigation was made by the department 
to furnish the arbitrators with the necessary inrormation for an 
impartial decision, and a preliminary report wan made, the final 
report coming after the end of the fiscal year. 
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Cooperative shipping of livestock is generally regarded as an 
established feature of livestock marketing, and while the cooperative 
selling of livestock is comparatively a recent development, it has 
become a substantial factor in the marketing process. With the 
establishment of these cooperative agencies at some of the principal 
markets there appeared to be a feeling on the part of some of the 
old-line agencies that they were justified in fighting this form of com- 
petition through the practice of boycotting. Whereupon the admin- 
istration found it necessary to take action and bring aliout an under- 
standing that open-market principles must prevail in every respect 
at public markets. 

Other activities have been correction of reweighing charges at a 
number of stocWards; the valuation of stockyards property as a 
basis for study of rates and charges; the securing of lietter prices for 
bruised, crippled, diseased, and dead animals, and for cattle reacting 
to the tuberculin test; improvements in the handling of stock in load- 
ing and unloading; and audits of the records of commission men at 
23 principal markets and of the records of stockyard companies at 
18 large markets. 

Grain Futures Act. 

The grain futures act, after a contest by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, on April 16, 1923, was held constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The necessary action has been taken by 
this department and the grain future exchanges, including the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, to continue their operations under this law 
without interruption. The law requires the prevention of the dis- 
semination of false and misleading information regarding crop or 
market conditions and prohibits attempts to manipulate or corner the 
market.. It forbids discrimination against cooperative associations 
of producers in the matter of member3iip. It gives the Government 
an opportunity to ascertain the facts of the business through reports 
and actual inspection of the records and transactions. 

Yet when this department, following the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, issued regulations to carry into effect these provisions by 
requiring daily reports and access to the records, propaganda imme- 
diately developed from within the exchanges that the grain futures 
administration was responsible for the decline in the price of wheat. 
It was contended that the new regulations had decreased the volume 
of trading and, therefore, the price of wheat, on the ground that in 
effect the regulations placed a limit on trading and that speculative 
buyers were frightened away because their names and volume of 
business transactions might become known, notwithstanding that this 
would be at least equally discouraging to speculative smlers. As 
a matter of fact, no limit upon trading was specified and neither 
the law nor the regulations interfere with the volume of either 
hedging or speculation, so long as there is no attempt to manipulate 
or corner the market. No satisfactory explanation was given by 
those responsible for the propaganda as to why the price of com 
rose under the same law and administration. They did not attribute 
a later rise in the price of wheat to the law or its administration, 
notwithstanding the fact that there had been no change in either. 

Steps have been taken to coordinate governmental sources of 
information so as to combat the dissemination of false and mislead- 
ing information about crop and market conditions. Supervisors 
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are stationed at Chicago and Minneapolis and contacts arranged 
with the other markets to enable the department to keep in touch 
with current business operations. The administration is informing 
itself, as rapidly as a suitable organization can be developed for the 
purpo^, in regard to the facts of the business^ so that when a reason- 
able time has elapsed it may be able to assui*e Congress and the 
public that it has actual facts upon the general phases of future 
trading that are of j^ublic concern. 

Insecticide and Fungicide Act. 

The enfoi*cement of the insecticide and fungicide act has had a 
marked eff^t upon the industry engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of insecticides and fungicides, and each year sees progress in the 
direction of more truthful labels and a higher standard of quality 
in the products on the market. 

During the year the board has devoted a large part of its time to 
campaigns designed to improve the quality and labeling of Bordeaux 
mixture and Bordeaux-lead arsenate mixture, campaigns against 
disinfectants which were adulterated or the labels of which bore false 
or misleading claims, calcium arsenates which were deficient in 
active ingredients or which contained ingi’edients injurious to vege- 
tation, so-called pine-oil disinfectants and coal-tar dips which were 
adulterated with mineral oil, insect powders adulterated with pow- 
dered daisies, and alleged boll- weevil remedies. 

The industry has made tremendous strides since the inception of 
the regulatory work, and the board is constantly confronted with 
new problems. Each year sees a new crop of insecticides and fungi- 
cides. Some represent new manufactures of the recognized standard 
remedies, but there is always a certain percentage of new theories 
of treatment represented by these new articles. As a result of the 
widespread ravages of the cotton boll weevih various new so-called 
remedies have appeared on the market. The board has attempted 
to collect all of these with the idea of submitting them to analysis 
and test. This is a tremendous undertaking, and it will probably 
lake several years’ work before this situation is cleaned up and worth- 
less preparations driven off the market. 

The National Forests. 

Receipts from the national forests exceeded those during the pre- 
ceding year by $267,290.71, although the normal revenue from 
grazing was materially cut down by the depressed conditions in the 
livestock industry. There was a surplus of $200,000 in income 
over the regular" expenditures for protection and administration, 
excluding construction and maintenance of improvements, other 
development work such as timber surveys and tree planting, and 
emergency expenditures in fire fighting. If the deferred payments 
of grazing fees allowed during the last three years are credited to 
the years in which they fell due instead of the years in wdiich final 
settlement of these open accounts was made, there is shown an actual 
increase in revenue-producing business last year over the fiscal year 
1922 of more than $1,000,000, and over 1920, the year in which 
receipts were previously at their highest, of more than $540,000. 

Not only were receipts from the sale of timber 33 per cent greater 
than in the best former year, with a total of $2,721,876.20, but such 
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progress was made in laying out new operating units and preparing 
for the increased demand for national forest timber, due to the 
westward movement of the lumber industry and growth in western 
consumption, as practically to assure a steady increase in future 
business. At the same time, each new unit where operations are 
begun is being kept on a perpetual-yield basis. 

Fires on the national forests, during a year of more than average 
hazard, were held down for the third year in succession to a point 
where only a little more than two-tentns of 1 per cent of the total 
area was burned over and the loss caused was less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the total value of the destructible resources protected. 

The grazing regulations were worked oyer to make the system of 
regulated range use one which will contribute most to the stability 
of the livestock industry dependent on the forests while maintain- 
ing the full authority of the Government to control this use as the 
public interests may require. 


BECEUPT8 FROM NATIONAL FORBSTSw 



Pio. 81. — The receipts from the national forests have i^radually increased until 
1928^ when for the first time they exceeded $5,000, (HK). Receipts from the 
sale of timber were greater than in the b«*Ht previous year ana the grazing 
receipts were almost as high as in 1910. 

The establishment of two new forest experiment stations gives 
larger opportunity for the research fundamental to the development 
of the best forestry practice, both public and private. 

Economic investigations brought into clearer relief the character 
and extent of the public burden imposed by devastated and idle 
forest lands, the relation between timber requirements and our pos- 
sible timber production, and the future relative need for the agri- 
cultural use of land as against forest use. 

In the field of industrial investigations an accomplishment of far- 
reaching importance was scored in the completion of standardized 
lumter grad(^ for yard lumber and structural timber of all com- 
mercial species, both softwood and hardwood. Several important 
lumber-trade organizations have accepted the proposed standards as 
practical and desirable to replace the considerable number of widely 
varying rtiles or specifications hitherto employed. This work was 
done in cooperation with the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
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ardfi, reprewnting lumber manufacturers, distributers, consumers, 
and proiessional groups, such as architects and engineers, with the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture acting 
in an advisory capacity. 

Grazing on the National Forests. 

The use of the forage resources in the national forests during the 
past year has reflected the depressed conditions in the livestocK in- 
dustry of the Western States, which have been particularly acute 
among cattle growers. Enforced liquidation among livestock pro^ 
ducers has, at various points, reduced the numbers of stock using 
national forest ranges and the income from this source ; and a smalf 
percental of grazing permittees, particularly in the Southwest, have 
been unable to pay the fees required by the Forest Service. 


STOCK GRAZED UNDER PERMIT ON NATIONAL FORESTS. l»0»-lf22. 



Fio. H2 . — Grazing permits granted to local stockmen, to whom a permit is 
given covering the number <»f stock to bo grazed, together with a description 
of the range to be occupied. The increase in the number of stock, which 
began in 1017 and reached a maximum in 1018, was due to efforts of the 
Government to increase xhe production of livestock during the war. Daring 
the emergency the ranges were crowded to their full carrying capacity. 

The downward trend since the close of the war was due to the withdrawal of 
the emergency livestock. 

The department has handled this situation in a sympathetic way. 
with a view to aiding the industry to tide over its present difficulties 
and recover its normal status. Extensions of time for the payment 
of grazing fees have been allowed in many cases in connection with 
unbroken use of the ranges. At the same time it has been necessary 
to protect the Government in the ultimate payment of the amounts 
due and to maintain grazing permits on a business basis. 

During the year special attention has been given to the revision of 
the policies and regulations governing grazing on the national forests. 
This work has been undertaken with a view primarily (1) to aid 
in the stabilization of the livestock industry in so far as it is de- 
pendent upon national forest ranges, and (2) to adapt the use of 
this pasturage to the economic needs and tendencies oi the livestock 
industry in the Western States, particularly in relation to the most 
effective use of land. These two objects are, of course, closely related. 
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When the Department of Agriculture assumed charge of the 
national forests in 1905 the tide of agricultural settlement was still 
active in the regions adjoining many of them. In fact, one of the 
major problems then confronting the department was the classifica- 
tion oi the national forests themselves and the segi*egation of areas 
which should be made available for agiicultural use. The initial 
grazing regulations were drafted with special attention to the en- 
coumgement of the new settler in the many localities where the use 
of public range was essential to the successful development of farm- 
ing lands. In many instances this policy necessitated a gradual 
but material curtailment in the herds of former users of the national 
ranges and a process of redistributing the grazing privileges among 
an increasing number of stockmen, including the small herds of new 
settlers. 

nie Department of Agriculture should always make the encour- 
agement of rational land settlement a primary object in the admin- 
istration of both the grazing and timtjer resources of the national 
forests. And it should always seek to obtain the closest possible 
correlation between the use of forage in the forests and the develop- 
ment of adjacent range and agricultural lands. The conditions 
affexsting agricultural development in the regions where it can be 
aided by the forage on the national forests, however, have changed 
materially during the last 18 years. The main tide of new agricul- 
tural settlement has largely spent itself. At some points, indeed, 
homestead settlement is receding, owing to the failure of attempts 
at dry farming. While additional areas will, of course, be placed 
under cultivation as time goes on, in connection with irrigation 
developments or otherwise, it is evident that land settlement is not 
as large a factor as in 1005. It is also evident that by granting 
longer permits for range privileges the department will not only 
promote the welfare of the livestock business, and particularly its 
financial rehabilitation following the present crisis, but also will 
promote sound economic development and permanency of settlement 
in these regions as a whole. 

The revision of the grazing regulations has consequently been 
directed primarily (1) toward stabilizing the use of the ranges under 
permits extending for a period of 10 years, and (2) toward stabiliz- 
ing the livestock enterprises which the national forests support in 
part by conditioning tne retention of grazing privileges upon the 
ownership of ranch property or improvements sufficient to afford a 
well-balanced and efficient stock-raising business. In authorizing 
grazing privileges under these terms, provision will be made for 
such redistribution of range use as may be necessary in the future 
to care for needs of new settlers. 

Furthermore, while encouraging more stable use of the national 
forest ranges in connection with the stock ranches dependent upon 
them, the Government does not and can not, in any sense, recognize 
a vested right, or servitude, attaching to the use of the range. The 
national forests are public properties, created primarily for the pro- 
duction of timber and the protection of water sources. They must 
be administered so as to render the maximum degree of public serv- 
ice through wise utilization of their varied resources. If the grazing 
of livestock in any particular locality should clearly become harm- 
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ful to the regrowtli of timber or the security of valuable water re- 
sources, the aepartment must be able to reduce or adjust the gi*azing 
use or, if need be, to eliminate it altogether. If the economic de- 
velopment of particular regions requires reduction in the herds of 
old users to make room for the livestock of settlers who need range 
in developing their homes, the department must liave full authority 
to make such redistribution of the grazing privileges as the circum- 
stances require. The value of the range must be protected, even if 
that shoulu at times require reduced grazing or a complete temporary 
withdrawal from use. Adjustments for these purposes should be 
made only after full considerath)n of their effect upon interested 
parties; but the department must retain a free hand to deal wnth 
problems or conflicts of this nature as the most vital interests to 
be served may dictate, and it can not be hampered in such adjust- 
ments by the creation of any servitudes on tlie land which have 
the nature of vested rights. Within this essential limitation, it is 
the purpose of the Department of Agriculture to stabilize the use 
of the national forest ranges in connection with established and de- 
pendent stock ranches to the fullest practicable degree. 

Grazing Fees. 

The question of the fees paid for grazing privileges has an impor- 
tant beai ing upon the policy of stabilizing range use. Most of tlie 
range areas now embrac^ed in national forests were grazed for many 
years as open commons. When the first grazing fees were established 
•in 1900 they were designedly low, representing approximately the 
cost of administration rather tlian the intrinsic value of the forage 
consumed. A revision of the giming fee^ initiated in 1916 and 
ultimately completed in 1919 increased the charges materially to a 
])oint more nearly approaching the commercial value of the foi-ago 
after making liberal deductions for the past uncertainty of tenure 
imd the cost of comi)liancc with the regulation of the Forest Service. 

An extended investigation of the value of western range lands 
upon which to base a readjustment of the fees charged for national 
forest grazing permits was initiated in 1921. One of its purposes 
was to get away from the flat, or blanket, foes charged and to value 
the individual grazing allotments or districts in accordance with 
their accessibility, the quality of their forage, their water resources, 
and other factors obviously affecting their worth to the stockgrower. 
This is an adjustment necessary fis a matter of equity between the 
different grazing ijermittees. Another purpose of the reappraisal is 
to ascertain the actual value of the forage in the national forests as 
detei-mined largely by comparison with the rates paid for com- 
parable range lands in jirivate ownership in the same localities. 
With the data collected as a basis, the department is now in consulta- 
tion with the vaiious groups of stockmen who use the national 
forests, trying to work out a new schedule of grazing fees which 
shall represent a fair and reasonable appraisal of the individual 
allotments, having always in mind the economic status of the live- 
stock industry and the effect of the policies and restrictions enforced 
by the (lovernm^nt. Owing to the present upset conditions in the 
livestock industry, no change in grazing fees will be made for the 
present. 

t858t3“— YBK 1023 5 
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In stabilizing the use of the national foresta-an^ raider the bene- 
licial 10-year permits, it is essential that tlie relations of the holders 
of tliese privileges with the Government be established upon a sound 
and unquestionable business footing. The forage in tlie national foi*- 
ests is a commei*cial resource, exactl^^ as their timber is a commer- 
cial resource. The utilization of this resource by a well-established 
industry no more justifies obtaining it at something less than its 
actual woilh than the lumber industry" would lie justified in obtain- 
ing the timlier on the national forests at less than its actual market 
value. 

In other words, the very stability which the livestock industry 
desires and should have in the use of the national-forest ranges de- 
mands that users pay the public fairly for value received. A perma- 
nent and settled program of range use which will command public 
confidence and go forward witliout interruption can not be predi- 
(^ated on any other basis. The Department of Agriculture is not 
seeking to cfiarge for the use of national-forest ranges more than a 
just price. It stands for the allocation of the forage to the stock- 
growing enteimrises most dependent upon it and most logically situ- 
ated for its efficient use. It stands for a stabilization or this use to 
the fullest possible degree, so that the livestock industry may prosper 
and establish favorable credit and banking relations. And, as an 
integral part of this program, it must require payment for the value 
of tlie public resurces so utilized as (feterinined reasonably and 
equitably on accepted business princijiles. 



SHEEP GRAZING ON THE NATIONAL FOREST. 

Fi«. ;»3.— Forest rauKoi’K count all livestock enterinK the national t'orestH for 
grazing; thereon. In some Instances where scab is prevalent among the sheep 
owners must furnish the forest officer with a certlffcate that the sheep are 
free from scab, which Is signed by an inspector of the liurcau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture. 

A Constructive Forest Policy Needed.. 

The difficulties against which the farmers of the country are strug- 
gling to-day are dovetailed with the need for a constructive program 
to increase, the production of timber. Many agricultural products 
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do not bring a fair return upon tiie capital and labor employed in 
their production, *and cultivation is contracting on many areas of 
the less fertile or more poorly situated land. At the same time, the 
conntiy is rapidly draining its diminished supply of timber and 
adding to the area of idle, cut-over lands which have no possible 



NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER SALE AREA. 

.‘{4. — An oxaniplc of tin* mothod of oiittin); In a pint* forest under Koresr. 

, Standee reinilatiouH. The yotinj; trees have 1km‘ii left to jrrow. Tin* brush 
has been piled for burning to reduce Are hazard. 

agricultural utility. The disposal of logged-olf land is becoming a 
nuire and more serious i^roblem to its owners, while to the public 
the economic retrogression resulting from idle land and the burdens 
resulting from the shortage of timber supplies grows more for- 
midable. 

The relative requirements of the country for farm and forest 
jiroducts call for maintaining a forest area approximately equal 
to the present total, including second-growth, burned, and cut-over 
land and abandoned farms in timber-growing belts. Tlie cost of 
forest products, already oppressive, is mounting. Our present sup- 
plies of merchantable timber are fast diminishing. Our stock of 
young timber is wholly inadequate to supply our needs when the 
p*own timber is gone." The forest products obtainable from our 
entire area of 470,000,000 acres of actual or potential forest land, 
were it all producing timber at maximum capacity, would only bring 
production into an approximate balance with present us^. At best 
there will be a long and acute delay before new timber crops equal 
to our requirements can be matured. And while there is much loom 
for economy in the use of wood and considerable room for use of 
substitutes, these two palliatives taken together will probably no 
more than offset the increased consumption which growth in popula- 
tion will demand. We should therefore press forward with all pos- 
sible speed to bring about the full use of all suitable timlier-giowing 
land. 
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This is a matter of particular importance to agriculture. Farmers 
pur leading class of wood consumers. Because of the present 
high cost of lumber the construction, repair^ and replacement of farm 
buildings is seriously in arrears, handicappmg production and lower- 
ing standards of living. In addition to their consumption of lumber, 
farmers require very Targe quantities of wood for fencing, fuel, anil 
the like. FurthermorCj the migration of forest industries irom many 
former locations, leading to decreased assessable property values, 
decadence of rural economics and social life, and reduced opportu- 
nities for profitable employment, are consequences of forest destruc- 
tion that weigh heavily on many farmers. 

It is not merely farmers, however, who are adversely affected by 
accumulating idle lands and rising prices of forest products. Out- 
side of portions of the South and West, the whole country is suffer- 
ing from the effects of timber depletion. Unfortunately, the average 



NATURAL REGROWTH IN A DOUGLAS FIR FOREST. 

Pig. 36. — If further flres are kept out many bumed-over forests will restock 
tbemKclves with valuable trees and thus avoid the costly process of artiAcial 
reforestation. 

citizen does not see clearly these effects, because he pays for most of 
his share of the country’s consumption of wood indirectly; it is 
hidden in the price of nearly everything that he eats, wears, and 
buys. Except when he undertaken to build a home, he does not real- 
ize how much he is paying because of national improvidence in tlie 
use of our forents. Ifo simple remedy that will cure the idleness of 
land and shortage of timber can be prescribed. The problem must 
be attacked conceriedly from all sides. 

Extension of Public Ownership of Forests Essential. 

One line of attack will certainly have to be an increase of publicly 
owned forests. That it is entirely practicable for the public to 
acquire woodland on terms that make its management profitable has 
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been fully proved by the Federal Government, which has purchased 
more than 2,000,000 acres. The average price of' these lands has been 
$5.29 per acre. Their market value is to-day materially greater than 
their cost; they are the source of a considerable revenue from the 
sale of timber products, and they are growing new forests at a satis- 
factory rate. Similar business considerations testify to the soundness 
of the policy of forest purcliases undertaken by a number of States. 

The amount of denuded forest land in the iJastern States is enor- 
mous. While niiicli of it can and should be brought back to produc- 
tiveness on the initiative of its present owners, there are millions of 
acres which, either because of the relatively slow rate at which trees 
will grow, the cost of reclamation, or inaccessiblity to markets, will 
not for a long time, if ever, be reforested through private enterprises. 

The public can promote timber production where private owners 
can not. One reason for this is that a reasonable return on public 
capital invested in such an enterprise falls below what private 
capital would expect. Another reason is that the returns m eco- 
nomic prosperity and varied forms of public service can be made 
so great that the success of the enterprise does not stand or fall 
solely on its treasury receipts. Any comprehensive plan for dealing 
with our timber situation must include large acquisitions by the 
public of forest lands which in no other way can be made productive 
within a reasonable time. 

The National Forest Reservation Commission should be em- 
])owered through ai)propriate legislation to extend Federal acquisi- 
tion of forest land. If it seems necessary to lest this policy wholly 
upon the constitutional ground of protecting tlie flow of navigable 
streams, the Congress should prescribe a broad limitation to that 
eft'ect, but should not handicap the judicious selection of areas by 
a specific form of determination in each instan(‘e. Since local as 
well iit national welfare is at stake, every reasonable encouragement 
should be given to the States to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in biiying idle forest land which can be restored to productive 
use only through public ownership. The vast denuded areas in the 
northern Lake States and in j)arts of the southern pineries offer 
particularly urgent fields for the application of this policy. 

Federally Owned Lands Should Be Included in Forests. 

The extension of public forests is not wholly a matter of acquiring 
lands now privately owned. There are some five and one-half mil- 
lion acres of unreserved public lands in the continental United 
Stales chiefly valuable for timber production or watershed protection. 
Tliere are 600,000 acres of similar land within military reservations 
adopted to administiation for forest production without conflict 
with its present use by the Army. There are extensive forest hold- 
ings in State ownership still in process of destructive lumbering or 
distribution into private lands. The reversion of delinquent tax 
lands, stripped of their timber, is on the increase. A national policy 
of forestry calls for measures that will place all of these public lands 
under permanent Federal or State management designed to con- 
serve their capacity for timber production. 

Occasional additions to the national forests embracing public tim- 
berlands hitherto unreserved are made by specific acts of Congress. 
This piecemeal attack upon a problem of such general national im- 
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j>i>rtance is tardy and inadeqmite. Otlier special* lueasuros kave been • 
i)eff>re Congress from time to time with reference to the forested 
lands in military reservations, but thus far have failed of enactment. 

Responsibility rests upon the National Government to do its full 
part in meeting? our shortage of timl)er growth, particularly by plac- 
ing lands which the Government already owns under the rigjit form 
of administration. Tliis should be done in a complete and compre- 
hensive way. The President should be authorized by law to place 
within the national forests any unreserved public lands chiefly valu- 
able for the production of timber or the protection of watei-sheds; 
and he should be further authorized by law to place within national 
forests any ])ortions of military reservations chiefly valuable for the 
production of timber, subject to the unhampered use of such areas for 
military purposes as may be needed. 

In order to provide reasonably for the extension of the national 
forests by purchase on areas where the public interests will be besl 
served by this form of ownership, including denuded lands whose 
restoration to timber grow’th will otherwise be exceedingly remote 
if not impossible, not less than $2,000,000 should be provided annu- 
ally for forest purchases, and the Congress should authorize the 
National Forest Reservation Cominision to make such purchases at 
any points within the watersheds of navigable streams where in 
its judgment the public interest in the protection of stream flow 
or the production of timber will be promoted thereby. 

The Part of Private Ownership. 

By itself, however, public ownership of timl>erlands can not suf- 
flee to meet the national needs foi- wood. Nor is it necessary. 
Private and public forestry go hand in hand in every European coun- 
try where stable timber production has come about.' Both are neces- 
sary in the United States, and both are .feasible. The pressuie of 
higli timber values has already brought about a substantial dv- 



LOGGED-OFF AND BURNED-OVEB LAND IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fns. ««.' '‘‘The country is rnuidly drainiiu; Us diminished 
niid adding to the area of idle, cut-over hintis which havt* 
cultural utility.” 


supply of timber 
no ]H>sHlhie nmi- 
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gree of private Feforestation in parts of the Northeast. The com- 
mercial use of land for growing wood is slowly but surely spreading 
through the Atlantic States, in the Jiiore favorable T>ortions of 
the South, and even on the Pacific coast. The oiitstaiuling fact in 



RECREATIONAL USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS. 

I’w;. .‘57. — Mon* than *>,000,000 pei’Konn aooking r<‘»t and recreation viHltiHl the 
nntioii.n1 foicHtH durln;; 102.‘5, The Forest Service welcomes these visitors 
nnd imposes but one obli^utioii on them, namely, that they exercise care lii 
the extinction of their camp fires. 

our national progress in forestry during the past 10 years is the ex- 
tent to which timber growing as a private commercial enterprise 
lias come about and the much m’eater extent to which it will be car- 
rital if I’easonable forms of public assistance are rendered. 

Stopping Forest Fires the First Thing. 

The most urgent step for the encouragement of private forestry’ 
i.s organized protection against forest fires. Men do not care to 
buy timber which may be burned the next year. The risk to young 
growth from forest fires is formidable unless joint action by prop- 
(Ttv owners can be brought about, and, further, unless the com- 
munity itself takes an aggressive fnirt in I'educing it. Educational 
measui’es to lessen carelessness with fire and police nieasiii^s to 
j*(*(luce the negligent or intentional setting of fires ai*e perhaps the 
most important need of all. In spite of the progress that has been 
made, we still are a nation of woods burners. 

The path to fire prevention on all forest lands has been blazed. 
Tiider the wdso legislation already on the statute books the Federal 
(Tovernment is cooperating with 26 States, and is about to coo^rate 
with one more, to maintain organized systems of protection. There 
was spent last year on this work nearly $400,000 from Hie National 
Treasury and about $2,000,000 of State and contributed private 
funds. Twelve States having considerable forest areas, however, 
do not maintain protective organizations, and of those which do 
a number can give protection to only a part of their forest area for 
lack of adequate iiinds. It is estimated that the annual cost of 
adequately protecting all our foi’est lands, exclusive of the national 
forests, would approximate $9,250,000. 
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Promotion of Forest Planting Necessary. 

With fires kept out, many of our cut-over forests will restock 
themselves with valuable trees. But where devastation has b^n 
severe (usually through repeated fires), tree planting is essential. 
Vai-ious States now maintain tree nurseries and sell trees at or 
sometimes below the cost of growing and shipping them.* Forest 
planting on a commercial scale is not possible without cheap plants 
and the present demand for small ti’ees is far in excess of the capa- 
city of the State nurseries to supply them. This form of public 
assistance to the private timber grower should be largely extended. 

The Taxation Problem. 

Present methods of taxation discourage the growing of timber. 
The problem of adjusting taxation to the use of land for producing 
a crop which matures only after many years, growing more and moi’o 
valuable from an assessment standpoint yet yielding the owner no 
current income from which to pay carrying charges, is a very knotty 
one; for the cost of local government must somehow be met eacli 
year. 

The capital invested in timber i>rodiic(ion should bear a tax 
burden neither less nor greater than that imposed on capital invested 
in other jiroductive enterprises; but the owner of forest lands can 
not faily be called upon to pay a yearly tax on his investment j)lus 
a steadily enhancing yearly levy — forty or fifty times — on a single 
crop. A solution would seem to be either in taxing the land only at 
its full value for timber production, or in taxing the timber crop 
at the time of harA^esting it, or possibly in some eombination of these 
two principles. 

The Need for Belter Knowledge of Forest Growing and Forest ITsc. 

There are other investigations that must be vigorously iirosecuted 
if we are to make our forests supply the national needs. Like agri- 
culture, forestry must be based on a store of accumulated knowledge 
if full use of the soil is to be secured. Much remains to be learned 
about growing timber crops. There is also large room foi* bettering 
our practices in the use of forest products. In my previous repoits 
1 have mentioned the need for more research, through Avhich alone 
can be obtained the technical information essential for bringing Avood 
use and wood groAvth into any sort of reasonable balance. This 
need grows steadily. 

Practical Forestry by Small Owners. 

Almost one-third of our forest lands are owned by farmers. If 
the practice of forestry were as well developed among them as are 
the cultural practices applied in growing field crox)s, both their oAvn 
return3 and the quantity and quality of timber groAvn Avould be 
larger. In 2 >arts of the Northeast rural prosperity is closely related 
to the profitable use of the poorer land, w^hich it does not pay to 
cultivate and Avhich, even Avhen kept in Avoods, is seldom as produc- 
tive as it should be. In consequence, the machineiy created under 
the Smith-Lever Act should be utilized to bring about better han- 
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dling of farm woodlands through the metliod of demonstration and 

{ )ractical example. There is much that can be done along extension 
ines to increase timber production at the very point where it would 
most effectively aid the general agricultural situation by affording a 
profitable employment of inferior soils. 

An Immediate Legislative Program. 

It is not possible at the present time to foresee just how far the 
efforts of the Federal Government to pmmote the growing of timber 
should be carried. Far-reaching changes in our national concep- 
tions of land use can not be brought about overnight. Necessarily 
they come about by a process of evolution. The first great step toward 
a permanent timber supply was the creation of national forests from 
the public domain. A second step was taken by the Weeks law in 
the extension of the national forests in the Eastern States through 
purchase. A third significant step was initiated by the same measure 
in providing for limited cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States in the protection of privately owned forest lands 
on the headwaters of navigable streams. 

The time is opportune for another forward step in national for- 
estry policy, whose specific aim should be to give the fi*eest possible 
play to the economic forces already tending to make timber a staple 
crop on private land, so that the movement toward reforestation 
as a commercial enterprise may attain all the momentum of which 
it is capable. 

National assistance in private timber growing can be extended 
most effectively in four ways, which might well form the major 
planks in a new Federal law. These are : 

(1) Provision for nation-wide cooperation with the States and 
jirivate landowners in the protection of forest lands from fire, under 
an equitable distribution of the financial burdens entailed. Such 
cooperation should not he limited to the watersheds of navigable 
streams, but based squarely on the national benefits of reforestation, 
including the conservation of water sources. The maximum Federal 
expenditure authorized for this purposi* should be not less than 
$2,500,000 per annum. 

(2) Provision for Federal cooperation with the States in investi- 
gating the effects of prevailing methods of taxing forest land3, and 
in devising forms of taxa< ion which will promote deforestation with- 
out inequity to other taxpayers. Tax legislation necessarily rests 
with the States concerned ; but nation-wide study and leadership in 
this matter will be of the utmost benefit. 

(3) Provision for Fcdei al cooj)eration with the States in growing 
and distributing forest -pi an ting material at cost or such other reason- 
able rates as will promote forest planting by private landowners on 
a large s<jale. The need for this form of public assistance is now 
imperative. It is possible thereby to multiply by several fold the 
present rate at which denuded lands are being replanted. 

(4) Provision for Federal cooperation with the States in exten- 
sion work to teach and demonstrate timber-growing methods, with 
special reference to timber growling on farms and other small hold- 
ings. Here also a tremendous opportunity exists for rapidly increas- 
ing the current rate of wood production in the United States. 
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Witli these deve]o{>jnents in the national forestry policy, and to a 
large degree underlying and supporting all of them, must go more 
comprehensive research in timber growing and in economy in the use 
of timlier. The research facilities with these objects in view already 
existing in the Department of Agriculture have made notable prog- 
ress, hut should be expanded to meet the growing need for sound 
techni(ml data on wliicli the whole forestry movement depends. 

The Need for Extending Regulation of Range Use. 

Adjoining many national foi*est ranges are large areas of the 

f niblic domain suited only for grazing purposes, rhist as the accumu- 
ation of cut-over lands has been a force making for ovei*develop- 
menl of farming on soil of inferior productiveness, so has the public 
policy with respect to these open-range lands of the West worked in 
the same direction. Settlement of these lands has been encouraged 
without consideration of the economic and social waste that results 
when the settler locates on land from which a decent living can not 
be made through cultivation because of advense natural conditions. 
Hut a point has now been reached beyond whicli no substantial fur- 
(iier development of agriculture is possible. Thei’e are still 175,000,- 
000 acres of unreserved public lands which remain unentered. They 
are used in the main as grazing commons. The greater part of this 
land is arid or semiarid in character and supports no tree growth. 
It is land on which, by and large, 60 years’ experience has demon- 
.strated that there is no possibility of agriculture except as limited 
areas may now and then be embraced within irrigation developments. 
For the most part, it is land whose natural productivity is low and 
has been steadily declining by reason of excessive and* unregulated 
grazing. On much of it at* the present time the natural forage 
grown on 20 or 30 acres will no more than furnish yearlong pas- 
turage for a single cow. Much of it is land which the stockman 
could not afford to own and caiTy. 

This vast area is now no man^s land in very truth, llie Gkivern- 
jiient owns it, but exei’cises no control over it. The sheep or cattle 
owned by near-by ranchmen or by itinerant herders graze it as they 
can. The first comer gets the liest of the forage: later comers take 
the leavings, if there are any. Under this unregulated and destruc- 
tive use most of the land has lost a large part of its original forage- 
producing value. 

Public Ranges Should be Used and Improved. 

Tliese open public ranges have played a conspicuous part in tlie 
picturesque history of the livestock industry or the West. Their 
deterioration represents, in the aggregate, an enormous loss in the 
natural resources on which only the industry can be maintained. 
Furthermore, the f I’ee and open status of these lands injects a large 
element of instability and uncertainty into the livestock business. 
The production of livestock under western conditions normally re- 
quires ranch lands wliere hay is grown for winter feeding and avail- 
able areas of low open range for spring, or spring and fall, grazing, 
as well as other available areas of higher range for summer grazing. 
In many cases at the present time but two elements in this year- 
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i*ouad urogram are assured, the privately owned ranch with its 
winter forage and the summer range in the national foiest admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture. During the intervening 
seasons, "which may comprise one-third or more of the year, the 
stockman must hazard the safety of his herds and the success of his 
business upon the availability of open ranges on the public domain 
over which he has no control and for which he must compete in a 
general scuffle, with no administration by the Government. 

In some cases national forest ranges have been of necessity over- 
grazed, and particularlv grazed too early in the yeur, on account of 
the pressure from local ranchmen whose old spring range on open 
public lands is largely gone. In other words, unregulated spring 
range has become the/neck of the bottle. Winter feed and summer 
pasturage are available for more stock than can be subsisted during 
the interval unless the spring range on the open domain can be pro- 
tected from overgrazing and utilized in a coordinated way with the 
other and stable factors in the round of the year. 

To restore and perpetuate one of the great natural resources of the 
West and at the same time to reduce the losses and uncertainties in 
western livestock production, the remaining open public ranges 
should be placed under a form of supervision analogous to that of 
the Department of Agriculture over the range lands within the 
national forests. The main objects of this administration should be 
(1) to adjust the number of livestock and the seasons of use so that 
the forage produced on these areas may increase in volume and 
quality rather than deteriorate and (2) to provide for an orderly 
allotment of grazing privileges to the livestock producers most en- 
titled to them by reason of the location of their ranches and their 
necessary yearly rotation on spring, summer, and fall ranges. Ex- 
perience offers no prospect that the orderlv and intelligent use of 
these range lands and the conservation of their forage-producing 
capacity can be accoi^lished under any scheme of distribution into 
private ownership. The task is one that must be assumed by the 
Xational Government. 

Placing the open public ranges under regulation will in no sense 
bt' inimical to the interests of the recent homesteader or the future 
settler wherever settlement is possible. On the contrary, the settlers 
will gain more from range regulation than any other class. A fixed 
l>oint in grazing administration on the national forests is to recog- 
nize the settler whose ranch development requires outside pasturage 
as having a prior claim upon the use of the grazing lands adjacent 
to his homestead. The milk and work animals of all settlers in or 
near the national forests are allowed free and undisturbed grazing 
therein. As the settler accumulates other livestock he is given the 
range allotments most naturally and economically utilized in con- 
nection with his home, and is protected in the use of such allotments 
as against stockmen living farther away and from the nontadic herds 
of distant owners which move about the country picking up forage 
whenever it may be found. 

Settlers in or near the national forests who have sought to es- 
tablish themselves in the livestock business have been in a far more 
advantageous position to benefit from public range than newcomers 
in other regions where the unreserved public grazing lands were at 
all crowded. In fact, manv settlers have been unable to establish 
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themselves on nublic lands because they could not obtain the range 
needed to supplement their homesteads and have been driven out of 
the country b^ause the public range lands surrounding them were 
completely eaten out hy the large herds of the established livestock 
producers in that vicinity. 

The same principles should govern grazing administration on the 
unreserved domain. Any lana that has or may develop agricultural 
value should be available for settlement exactly as similar land has 
been made available for settlement within the national forests. And 
settlers whose home building depends upon livestock should be given 
priority in the allotment of range accessible for their use. While 
the bulk of the remaining public lands are not capable of settle- 
ment and must, as far as can now be foreseen, remain primarily 
ran^ lands for all time to come, a system of public range regulation 
would promote and foster settlement wherever it may become 
feasible to a far greater extent than under the present unregulated 
and destructive use of these areas. 

No group of men understands this situation or realizes the neces- 
sity for action more clearly than the western stock growers them- 
selves. They know that their business can not be satisfactorily or- 
gani/iCd or accorded an adequate basis for credit until stable tenure in 
the use of the open public ranges can be secured and the deteriora- 
tion of these pastures brought to an end. There is a general demand 
from the livestock intei'ests of the West that some form of grazing 
administration be extended over the unreserved public lands. In 
many cases local livestock interests have petitioned Congress to add 
considerable areas to the national forests, not because they had any 
value for timber production but because these people wanted tlie 
benefits and protection of the national-forest system of grazing ad- 
ministration. One or two additions of this character have been 
made by acts of Congi*ess in response to local public sentiment. 
Many areas of open public range lands which form logical portions 
of grazing units now partly within the national forests could, in 
fact, be most economically and effectively administered by adding 
them to the forests. The Department of Agriculture regards this 
as a sound and commonsense extension of the national forest system 
in meeting obvious present-day needs of the West ; but to the extent 
Hiat such a policv is adopted it should be with a clear understanding 
that the bulk of the lands involved are treeless and have no ])ro- 
spective value for growing trees. If they are added to the national 
forests it will not be ordinarily for the production of timber or the 
protection of water sources, hut primarily for the protection and 
regulated use of range. 

There are many other areas of open public land whicli do not ad- 
join national forests, and which, it placed under public administra- 
tion, should constitute semrate and distinct units, which might be 
called national ranges. The experience and judgment of the local 
livestock growers themselves will ordinarily afford the best index to 
the nece^ssity either for the addition of grazing lands to the national 
forests or for the creation of separate national ranges. The problem 
involves enormous areas and a considerable variety in the local con- 
ditions and circumstances to be considered. It would not be wise to 
attempt its solution by blanket legislation applying simultaneously 
to all lands of the character described. It would be the wiser course 
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to define a national policy, leaving its application to develop area by 
area and region by rewon and^ recognising the principle of local 
option on the part of the livestock growers directly affected. 

Range Management an Agricultural Problem. 

^ The administration of the western ranges for the production of 
livestock is essentially an agricultural activity. Its effective de- 
velopment requires much in flie way of research to determine how 
depleted ranges can be restored, how the more nutritious forage 
plants can be brought back, to what extent artificial seeding can be 
profitably employed, what is the carrying capacity of many different 
types of pasturage and browse, and how intensive use of this forage 
can be so adjusted, by see sons and otherwise, as to maintain and 
build up the productivity of the resource. The results of such re- 
search must be applied in the actual administration of grazing as 
rapidly as may be possible without serious injury to the economic in- 
terests dependent upon the range. These are all problems of sci- 
entific agriculture; and they are problems upon which the various 
bureaus of this department have done a vast amount of work in con- 
nection with the administration of the national forests and other 
activities in the Western States. 

During the past 18 years, furthermore, the Department of Agri- 
culture has developed public-range administration on 100,000,000 
acres of forage-bearing land in tne national forests. It has per- 
fected an organization for this purpose, in both its technical and 
administrative phases, which now has many years of practical ex- 
perience behina it and is recognized for leadership in open-range 
grazing. The work to be done on the unreserved public-grazing lands 
in both its scientific and administrative aspects is simply an exten- 
sion of the grazing work on the national forests. The gazing on 
all lands in public ownership must be coordinated, since in a large 
proportion of cases the same livestock uses both national forest and 
outside lands in the course of the season’s pasturage. It would 
obviously be in the interest of efficiency and public econoniy to have 
one organization handle both parts of the common task. The prob- 
lem as a whole is part of the general agricultural development of 
the country. 

The specific legislation which is recommended is a law which 
would — 

(1) Authorize the President, by Executive order, upon petition 
from a majority of the stockmen using the area concerned and after 
full investigation, to add to the national forests contiguous unre- 
served public lands chiefly valuable for the grazing of livestock for 
the purpose of conserving and regulating the use of their forage. 

(2) Authorize the President, by Executive order, upon a petition 
from a majority of the stockmen using the area concerned^ and after 
full investigation, to create and designate national ranges compris- 
ing unreserved public lands valuable chiefly for the grazing of live- 
stock, such national ranges to be administered by the Secretary of 
Agiiculture in so far as their use and occupancy for the grazing 
of livestock or purposes directly connected with the grazing of live- 
stock ma,v be concerned. 

For many years, while the Government has gone forward con- 
structively in the conservation and sane use of the greater part of 
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the timber cm its public land^ and of the forage reaeureea embraced 
in the national forests as an incident to the protection of timber and 
stream flow, we have disregarded the perpetuation and conservative 
use of the vast forage resource on the public domain. No small part 
of the insecrurity and hazardous nature of the livestock industrj^ in 
the West at the present time is due to inaction on this vital question. 
There should be no further delay in meeting this situation. The 
destruction of the grazing value of the public domain can not be 
defended. 

The Ffirest Probtem Only One Part of a General National Problem of 

Land Utilization. 

In reality, the problems of forestry and the better reflation of 
the grazing resources on the public domain are merely phases — 
though very impoiiant phases — of the broad problem of land utiliza- 
tion. As the timbei* is cut millions of acres are thrown out of use. 
Some of this land is now suitable for use as farming land, some of it 
will be needed for that purpose in the course of time, but most of it 
is permanently unsuited to use for farming purposes. Of the arid 
or semiarid open public grazing lands, relatively little is physically 
capable of growing crops except where irrigation may be possible, 
no matter how pressing the national need for crop landl may become; 
and under present conditions it is steadily declining in capacity for 
use for the only form of use to which it can be put, while l^ing held 
o|)en for entry under the homestead laws. It is clear that a proper 
distribution of our reserve areas between the three uses — forests, 
grazing, and crops — implies some kind of policy of giving direction 
to the lit ilization of our land resources. 

TREND IN PER CAPITA ACREAGE OF CROPS. PASTURE AND FOREST. AND 
AMOUNT OF UVB8TOCK. UNITED STATES* 1880-1920. 


PER 



Fia. .*{«. — The acres of crops per capita of the United States IncreaRod 12 per 
cent between 1880 and 19l)0, and then decreaeed to an amount In 1920 
1 per cent below that In 1880. The per capita acreages of both pasture and 
fon^st land, on the other hand, have declined since 1880, and are now only 
49 per cent as great as 40 years ago. The per capita amount of livestock 
increased till 1890, and has since decreased at almost as rapid a rate as 
pasture. 
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Land Utilization Policy. 

While many of the agricultural difficulties of the past three years 
have been due in part to surplus production I'esulting from over- 
stimulation during the war, it is evident that before verv many years 
our population will have ^own to a point which will enable it to 
t*onsiime not only all we produce at the present time but considerably 
more. Wliere this increased production is to come from and how our 



FuJ. 89.- About tive'Slxthfl of the Improved fanu ncreatre under lease Is routed 
by tenants, the remainder beinfr rented by part owners. In some Western 
States part owners rent nearly as much land as do tenants. There are 
11 States in which over half of the improved land Is rented. The per- 
contHKs of improved farm land is greatest In the Cotton, Wheat, and Com 
Belt States. Nea^ half of the Improved aereage* under lease in the United 
States is in 17 Western. StateK. Over half of this acreage Is in States 
between tlie Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River. 


national land resources may lie best used is therefore a matter of 
major importance. Some two years since I appointed a depart- 
mental committee, consisting of representatives of various bureaus, 
lo consider pi*esent and future needs for crop land, forces, and pas- 
turca: the extent and location of areas tliat can be made available for 
these various uses; and the governmental policies tliat should l>e 
adopted to adjust use to needs. 

Tiie more immediate problems of the adjustment of type of use 
to climate, soil, and economic conditions in the semiarid rcgions 
of the West have received the major part of the attention oi the 
section working on land utilization problems. Particular attention 
has been given to the Gi’eat Plains as a whole and the spring wheat 
section as a part of the larger field. Freauently recurring seed 
loans are not a solution of the problem; this lies rather in a (mangey 
in the type of agriculture and farm organization. 

War prices, propaganda urging increased food production, and 
local desire for the development of unused resources have bitmght 
alxiut the reclamation by irrigation and drainage of large areas of 
land on some of which it is being found diffiemt to repay the cost 
of rcclamation. Effort has lieen made during the past year to coor- 
dinate the policy of the Eeclamation Service with the studies of this 
department in directing land utilization and settlement. The Secre- 
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tary of the Interior has recognized the desirability of obtaining the 
judgment of the Department of Agriculture concerning the agro- 
nomic and economic feasibility of proposed reclamation projects and 
has referred such projects to this department for consideration. 

Tenancy on farm lands has been increasing. Studies of the extent 
of tenancy and of the various forms of contract under which tenants 
operate have been made with a view to promoting farm ownership 
and the use of equitable forms of rental agreements. 

Farm credits are based primarily on land values. The proper 
appraisal of farm lands is of great importance in order that the 
farmer may obtain the credit to which he is entitled and at the same 
time that credit agencies may have adequate security. During the 
year much attention has been given to a determination of the in- 
fluence of the various factors affecting land values as a basis for 
developing scientific methods of appraisal. 



I'lo. 40. — ^From n half to two-thirds of the farms In the el^hl Sotithern Stales 
from Oklahoma and Texas to South i'arolliiu are operated by t<*iian1s. These 
States contain more tenants than the other States. About a third of the 
tenants in these States are croppers, whose work stock is furnished by their 
landlords. When croppei*s, who usually have no IcKal hold upon the land, 
are excluded from the tenant classification, the relative number of tenants In 
Southern Stales is not strikingly larger than in the Corn Ilelt. 


It is hoped that the repoil of this departmental land committee 
will be ready for inclusion in the Yearbook of the department for 
1923, and it is expected that this Yearbook will be available for 
distribution early in the spring of 1924. 

Housing Situation. 

In previous reports I have called attention to the unsatisfactory 
housing of the department and have recommended a building pro- 
gram to meet this situation. It has not yet been possible, howevei*, to 
secure an appropriation to begin work on this program. Concentra- 
tion into fewer and larger buildings of a more suitable character 
than the existing widely scattered structures, providing proper hous- 
ing for present activities, is the most important need of the depart- 
ment at the present time, and I again urgently recommend that 
provision be made to this end. 
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Last year I asked the Bureau of Efficiency to study the housing 
problem in the department, in the hope that something could be done 
in the reassignment of available space. This bureau made an ex- 
haustive investigation of the situation in cooperation with depart- 
ment representatives, with the result that it was found inadvisable 
to reassign office space, as the i^emoval and installation of a large 
amount of laboratory and other heavy equipment would be involved. 
The recommendation of the committee regarding one building where 
available space was found has, however, ^en favorably acted upon. 

The department continues to occupy more than 40 buildings in 
various parts of Washington. Efficient and economical administra- 
tion of its affairs^ remains impossible while this condition exists. 
During the past fiscal year the Government spent $177,726.92 for 
rental of buildings occupied by this department in the Ilistrict of 
Columbia. 

RENTAL FOR BUILDINGS OCCUPIED BY THE DBPARTBIENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN WASHINGTON. D. C. 

THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


191 ^ 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Pig. 41. — Thn total rental for buildlnsrs to house the staff of the Tlopartnient 
of Adrien It lire Increased from about $100,000 In 1014 to over $100,000 in 
1010. Since that time the rentals have decreased despite the increaslnf; 
activities of the department. Since 1920 the department has been assi^ed 
temporary noiifireproof war buildings, upon which there is no rental and 
which are wholly inadequate. 

A number of laboratories have had to be housed in rented or other 
temporary quarters of nonfireproof construction not intended or 
designed for laboratory installations or for permanent occupancy. 
The installation of essential apparatus and equipment for efficient 
work usually requires permanent foundations, costly plumbing and 
electric wiring, or special provision for the maintenance of constant 
temperatures. The present temporary character of the department’s 
housing arrangements in some cases precludes the possibility of pro- 
viding much-needed apparatus. With the development of the de- 
partment’s work its housing situation is becoming more and more 
acute, and it will ba impossible to hold outstanding research workers 
or do efficient work in many lines until such intolerable conditions 
have been recognized and steps taken to remedy them. Another 
illustration in the need for additional space is found in the effort 

86813*— YBK 1923 G 
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new being made to centralize control of purchases. Progress in this 
work is blocked by the lack of a warehouse to serve as a central depot 
of supplies. 


General Administration. 

Continued attention has been given by the department to the 
adoption of ways and means of insuring the most effective and 
economical methods in the expenditure of public funds. Efforts 
are being made continually to improve the business administration 
of the department and to inaugurate economies wherever consistent 
with effective results. In my last report specific instances of savings 
were cited. The same effort has lieen in evidence during the past 
year and nianv additional steps have been taken to Wter the 
service and reduce cost. One of the branches of the office of the 
Secretary has been organized in such a way as to advise and assist 
the administrative and accounting oflBces of the various bureaus in 
the survey of existing methods and in effecting changes in business 
organization where needed. Further special attention has been 
given to the development and supervision of the purchase and 
sales work under an expert in this line who has been employed for 
this specific, purposi*. Reserves have again been set up wherever 
practicahle against the various appropriations, and these and other 
unused balances of ajipropriations weiv turned back into the Treas- 
ury at the end of the fi.scal year. 

Salary Classification. 

The number of employees in the department June 30, 1923, was 
20,261. More than 16,000 of these were engaged in work outside of 
Washington. 

Cai*efiil attention has been given to the activities necessitated by 
the provisions of the classification act of 1923. A personnel classifi- 
cation officer was designated to coordinate and supervise the large 
volume of w’ork incident to the classification of the department 
personnel. 

A consideration of what has been accomplished thus far indicates 
that the prospects which classification offers for the adjustment of 
present inequalities in pay and the enlargement of opportunity for 
advancement are acting as a strong incentive for the continuance of 
effort and the rendering of efficient service. The critical analysis 
and evaluation of the duties and responsibilities of department em- 
ployees which is now being made to insure their just and equitable 
allocation under the claasification plan should lead to more effective 
administrative organization and stimulate department workers to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency. 

Respectfully, 

Henry C. Wallace, 

Secretary of A grimUure. 
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The net cost to the Federal Government of the i*egular activities 
of the department during the fiscal year 1923 was approximately 
$34,500,000, as indicated by the following table : 


Federal Funds for Regular Work of the Department. 



Appropriations 
avulable, 
flsoal year 
1028. 

Expenditures, 
fuKsal year 
1028. 

Outstanding 

obligations. 

UnobU- 

Agricultural appropriation act, 1028 (ex- 
dusive of appropriations made direct to 
States for research work under the Hatch 
and Adams Acts and for extension work 
imder the Smith-l^ver Act, and appro- 
priation for the acquisition of lands by 
the National Fonst Reservation Com- 
mission) 

883, 6H4, 173.00 

828.540.388.00 

84,226.006.02 

8817,780. 18 

Defldency appropriation acts (July 1, 1022, 
Jan. 22, 1028, and Mar. 4, 1023) 

774,060.00 

651.322.01 

48,015.84 ' 

' 74,742.15 

Supplemental appropriation for increase of 
oompen.satlon (act of June 20, 1022) 

3,232.668.00 

2.085,862 06 

218.043.62 

i 78,066.42 

Permanent annual appropriation |!nr meat 
inspection (act of June 80, 1006) 

3.000.000.00 

3,000,000.00 



Revolving Ibnd for dassification of cotton. . 

134.53M.20 

80.287.63 


54.250.66 

A Hotment for fixed nitrogen research (8600,- 
000 transferred from appropriation placed 
at disposal of the President by the na- 
tional defense act of June 3, 1016, and 
1276,003.46 unexpended balance of allot- 
ment previously transferred) 

778,008.46 

1 

212,076. 17 

i 

' 1 
1 

24,061.13 

! 

1 

1 

537,066.16 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other 
contagious diseases of animals (rcappro- 
priation of unexpended balance from 
1922) 

358,924.93 

53,392. 40 

' 1 

1 

300,582.44 

Control of white-pine blister rust (available 
l>alance of continuing appropriation made 
in 1022) 

124,663. 12 

110,812. 72 

866.61 

3,063.79 

Control of insect infestations on natlonai 
forests (available balance of continuing 
appropriation made in 1022) 

109,LS4.73 

30,878. 78 

26,963. 18 

48,857. 77 

Other continuing appropriations for regular 
work 

90,155.58 

8,217.74 

7,004.34 

j 74,088.50 

Total 

42,180,386.11 

35,641,632.40 

4,552,650.64 

1,066,103.07 


Expenditure!, m shown above S36, 641, 682. 40 

Outstanding obligations, as shown above 4, 652, 66(X 64 

Total expenditure, flsoal year 1923, when all obligations are paid 140,104,288.04 

Less: 

Iteoeipts, 1023, deposited in United States Treasury to oredit of misoel- 

lanoouB receipts fund (see below) $5, 576, 904. 55 

Beimbursemeat by dealers for cost of classifying cotton 66, 711. 21 


Net oost of regular work. 


5,643,615.76 
34,560,667 28 
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Of the total expenditure of $40,200,000 for the regular work of 
the department, approximately $9,000,000, or 22.5 per cent, was 
used for research; ^2,400,000, or 6 per cent, for extension; $20,- 
500,000, or 51 per cent, for service and regulatory activities; and 



$8,300,000, or 20.5 per cent, for campaigns for the control or eradi- 
cation of various animal and plant diseases and pests. 

Direct Income to Government in Connection with Work of Department 
of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 1923. 

Incident to the department’s work during the fiscal year 1923, 
direct receipts aggregating $9,986,908 were covered into the Treas- 
ury, and fines were imi)osed and judgments recovered by the courts 
amounting to $247,895.57 in connection with the enforcement by 
the department of tlie regulatory acts which devolve upon it for 
administration and execution, as follows: 
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Receipts: 

Deposited to credit of miscellaneous receipts 
fund — 

From business on the national forests_> $4, 807, 249. 07 
From other sources 769,655.48 


Deposited to credit of miscellaneous re<!elpts 
fund but subsequently appropriated as spe- 
cial funds for use of Forest Service — 

Ten per cent of net receipts from busi- 
ness on tlie national forests, for forest 


road and trail construction in 1924 528,569.06 

Contributions fnnn private sources, used 
mainly for tlie construction of forest 
roads and trails 1, 517, 467. 46 


Deposited to credit of appropriations for re^rular work of 

department 

Deposited to credit of appropriiitioiis admin- 
istered by l)ut not used in prosecuting 
regular work of department — 

Reimbursement for cost of distributing 
surplus war materials to States for use 


in road ccmstruction work $57:1,183.95 

Uepaynients by farmers of seed-grain 
loans 1,388.11H.40 


$5, 576, 904. 55 


2, 046, 036. 52 


402, 588. 58 


1, 961, 378. .35 


Total receipts 9, 986, t)08. 00 

Fines inijMised and judgments recovered by the courts in coiimu’- 
tion with violations of statutes intrusted to Department of 
Agriculture for enforcM'inent 247, 89.5. 57 


Total direct income to Government resulting from 

activities of Department of Agriculture 10, 234, 80.3..57 


Federal Funds Administered by Department but not Used for its Regular 

Work. 


In addition to tlie exj)enditurc 8 for conducting the investigative, 
regulatoi y, and other regulai* activities of the department, $88,514,- 
.578.60 was expended during the fiscal 3 ear 1923 from appropriations 
administered by the department but not used for the prosecution of 
its regular work as follows: 

Appropriatloa 

available, fiscal Expenditure, Unesroended bal- 
yoar 1923. fiscal year 1923. anoe, June 30, 1923. 

Extension work in agriculture and 
home economics: 

Provided by Smith-Lever Act 


of May 8, 1914 $4, 580, 000. 00 

Supplementary fund provided 
by agricultural appropria- 
tion act for 1923 1, 300, 000. 00 

Balances from prior years 154, 472. 77 


6, 034, 472. 77 » $5, 810, 449. 45 ^ $224, 023. 32 

Research work of State agricultural 
experiment stations ^^provi(led 
by agricultural appropriation act 


for 1923) 1,440,000.00 

Balances from prior years 210. 10 


1. 440, 2 10. 10 * 1, 439, 999. 59 210. 51 


^Pald direct to States by Treasury Doparlmciit. 
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Approwitttion 

•vaDsbie. fiscal Expenditure. Unenended bal- 
year lOK. fiscal year ig23. ance, June 80, 1088. 

Fedend-ftid road oonstmction (pro- 
vided by acts of July 11, 1916; 

Feb. 28, 1919; Nov. 9, 1921; ana 
Jan. 22. 1923): 

Rural post roads — 

Appropriated for fiscal 

year 1923 $25,000,000.00 

Biuances from prior years. 178, 703, 521. 43 

203, 708, 521. 43 » $71, 601, 752. 72 $132, 101, 768. 71 

Roads and trails within or ad- 
jacent to national forests — 

Appropriated for fiscal 

year 1923 11, 000, 000. 00 

Ten per cent of national 
forest receipts for 1922. 
available for road and 
trail building in 1923. . . 338, 576. 96 

Balances from prior years . 6, 408, 586. 52 

17, 747, 163. 48 6, 467, 639. 69 11, 279, 523. 79 

Payments to States from national 
forest receipts for benefit of 

county schools and roads 882, 204. 01 * 882, 204. 01 

Refunds to users of national forest 
resources of moneys deposited by 
them in excess of amounts re- 
quired to secure purchase price 

of timber, use C)f lands, etc 101, 824. 1 9 101, 824. 1 9 

Acquisition of lands Iw National 
Forest Reservation (commission 
for protection of forested water- 
sheds of navigable streams: 

Provided by agricultural ap- 


propriation act for 1923 450,000.00 

I lalanres from prior years 1, 458, 455. 35 


1, 908, 455. 35 768, 391. 84 $1, 140, 06:^. .51 

Expenses of National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission (provided by 
act of Mar. 1, 1911): 

Appropriation for fiscal year 


1923 25,000.00 

Balances from prior years 48, 242. 21 


73, 242. 21 537. 06 72, 705. 15 

Ooopemtive work. Forest Service, 
consisting principally of forest 
road and tr^ construction (paid 
from contributions from private 
sources): 

Amount contributed during 


1923 1,517,467.46 

Balances from prior years 381, 495. 75 


1,898,963.21 1,299,782.88 599,180.33 

> Including expenditures of 1152,511.28 from fund of 1175,000 set aside for road material investigations, 
s Paid Jirect to States by Treasury Department. 
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Apuropriation 

avallable^scal Expenditure. Unexpended bal- 

, ^ . , year 1»28. fiscal year 1923. anre, June 30, 1922. 

Farmen* aeed-graan loana: 

Appropriations provided by 
defidency acts of July 1, 

1022, and Mar. 4, 1923, for 


collection of loans $75, 000. 00 

( Collections during 1923 of loans 

made in 1921 and 1922 1, 388, 194. 40 

Previously collected 693, 173. 64 


2, 156,368.04 

Exchange of lands. State of Wash- 
ington 3. 31 

Work done by Department of Agri- 
culture for other departments at 
their request, under authority 
of section 7, fortifications act of 
May 21, 1920: 

Allotments from other depart- 


ments, fiscal year 1923 12, 623. 00 

Balance of allotments made in 
prior years 62, 453. 36 


75,076.36 

Procuring and disposing of nitrate 
of soda to farmers (balance of war 
emer^ncy revolving fund pro- 
vided by acts of Aug. 10, 1917, 

Mar. 28, 1918, and Oct. 1, 1918) . . 512, 328. 26 


$69,226.66 $2,087,141.38 


3. 31 


72,687.69 $2,388.76 


79.61 *512,248.65 


Total Federal appropria- 
tions administered by de- 
partment but not us^ for 

its regular work 236, 533, 832. 71 88, 514, 578. 60 148, 019, 254. 11 


Summary of all appropriations available to the Department of AgrUmlture dur~ 

ing fiscal year 1923. 


Title of appropriatloD 

Amount ap- 
propriated. 

$36,774,173.00 

75.000. 00 

375.000. 00 

lrt,4HO.OO 

8,500.00 

100.000. 00 

30.000. 00 

Expenditures 
to June 30, 

1 1923. 

$31,. 388, 336. 97 

75,000.00 

:H76,000.00 

13,987.61 

j 

Unexpended 
balance, J\iuc 
30, 1923. 

$5,38.3,836.(13 

Agricultural act for fiscal year 1923 j 

Supplementary appropriations contained in deficiency 
acts of July 1, 1922, Jan. 22, 1923, and Mar. 4, 1923: 
Suppressing spread of pink boll worm of cotton 

Fighting forest fires 


Protection of lands in Oregon and California Rail- 
road forfeiture .suits 

Motor boat for Alaskan forests 

2,492.30 

8,500.00 

Citrus canker eradication 

100,000.00 
i 30,000.00 

5,000.00 

White-pine blister rust control 


Nut culture 

5,000.00 


Investigating sources of crude rubbo* 

100,000.00 

4,395.57 

95,604.^ 

Boll weevU poisoning by airplane 

40,000.00 

29,207.54 

^ 10,7^.46 

Preventing spread of Japanese t)eetle ' 

25,000.00 

18. 731.20 

6,268.71 

Supplemental iu>propriation for increase of compensa- 




tion (act of June 29, 1922) 

3,232,863.00 | 

2,935,862.96 | 

397,000.04 


* Turned into surplus ftmd June 30, 1923. 
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Summary of all appropriations available to the Department of Agriculture dur^ 
ing fiscal year 192S — Continued. 


Title of appropriation. 

Amount ap- 
propriated. 

Expenditures 
to June 30, 
1923. 

Unexpended 
balance, J une 
30, 1923. 

Permanent specific appropriations: 





$3,000,000.00 

$3,000,000.00 

1 


Cooperative agricultural extension work (act of May 


8,1914) 

4, 580,000.00 

4,510,449.45 

$60,550.55 

Cooperative construction of roads and trails, na- 





1,000,000.00 


1,000,000.00 

National Forest Reservation Commission (act of 


Mar, 1, 1911) 

25,000.00 

^ 406. 60 

24,503.31 

Ckmtinuing appropriations: 




Cooperative construction of rural post roads (defl- 




ciency act of Jon. 22, 1923) 

25,000,000.00 

152,511.28 

24,847,488.72 

Forest highways (act of Nov. 9, 1921) 

7,000,000.00 

342,504.53 

6,657,495.47 

Forest road development (act of Nov. 9, 1921) 

3,000,000.00 

850,919.22 

2,140,080.78 

indefinite appropriation. Reftmds to depositors, national 





101,824.19 

101,824. 10 


Special hinds: 


Roods and trails for States, national forests fund 

338,576.96 


3.38,576.9$ 

Payments to States and Torritoritw, national forests 




fund-. 

846,442.41 

846,442.41 


Payments to school fimds, Arizona and New Mexico, 


national forests fund 

35,761.60 

35, 761. 60 


Cooperative work, Forest Service 

1, 517,467.46 

918,287. 13 

599,180.33 

Revolving fund for classification of cotton 

66,711.21 

12,460.55 

54,250.66 

Fund from seed-grain loans collected during 1923 

1,388,194. 40 


1,388,191.40 

Appropriation for collection of seed-grain loans 

75,000 00 

60,226.66 

5,773.34 

Allotment for nitrate plants 

600,000.00 


500,000.00 

Allotments from other departments: 



Insect control, Kaibab National Forest 

1,000.00 j 

1,000.00 


Air Service, Army, 1923 

10,000.00 

9,797.13 

202.87 

Breeding experimental animals, Army, 1923 

1,000.00 

753.57 

240.43 

Investigations for Federal Power Commission, 1923. 

450.00 

230 01 

219.90 

Manufacture of arms 

173.00 

140.63 

32.37 

Total, current appropriations and funds (ex- 

1 

1 


clusive of balances from prior years) 

89,269,617.23 j 

45,837,326.99 

43,432,200.24 


Unexpended balances ot appropriations and funds for 
prior 11 seal years remaining available for expenditure 
or other disposition during fiscal year 1923: 


Appropriations in agricultural acts for fiscal years j 


1921 and 1922 i 

1 $5,683,344.45 

$2,747, 852.18 

1 1 $2, 935, 492. 27 

Reappropriation of unexi)ended balance for eradi- 




cation of foot-and-mouth disease, etc 

363,924.93 

.53,392.49 

300,532.44 

Supplemental appropriations for fiscal years 1^1 




and 1922— 




White-pine blister nist control (1922-23) ; 

124,663. 12 

119,812.72 

4,850.40 

Insect infestations, national forests (1922-23) | 

109,184 73 

39,373.78 

69,810.95 

Enforceiiicnt of packers and stockyards act | 

47,410.93 

20,497.27 

20,913.66 

»i:nforoemont of future trading act I 

83,616.18 

6,304.77 

27,311.41 

Operation of Center Market 

44,652 10 

22,219.44 

22,332.6$ 

Salaries and expenses, wool division. War 




Industries Board 

2,500.00 


2,500.00 

Protection of lands, Oregon and California Rail- 


road forfeiture suits 

112.40 

112.40 



^ Of these balances, 11,702,859.80 was turned into the surplus fund of the Treasury at the end of the year. 
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Bumma/ry of all appropriations available to the Department of Agricultwre dur- 
ing fiscal year 1023 — Continued. 


Title of appropriation. 

Amount ap- 
propriated. 

Expenditures 
to June 30, 
1023. 

Unexpended 
balance, June 
30, 1923. 

ITnexpended balances of appropriations and funds for 
prior fiscal years remaining available for expenditure 
or other disposition during fiscal year 1923~Contd. 
Supplemental appropriations for fiscal years 1921 
and 1922 -Continued. 

Consolidating addressing and duplicating 
work 

$33.94 


$33.94 

8,421.68 

Blowodown of timber, Olympic National 
Forest (1921-22) 

8,421.63 


Supplemental appropriations for Increase of compen* 


sation f jr fiscal years 1921 and 1922 

138,189.81 

$125,296.65 

1 12,898.26 

Permanent specific appropriations— 

Meat inspection • 

632,400.04 

806,069.76 

1226,330.28 

('ooperative agricultural extension work 

Cooperative construction of roads and trails, na- 
tional forests 

154,472. 77 

1,130,729.49 

O.*)!, 909. 18 

1 154,472.77 

484,820.31 

Nationol Forest Reservation Commission 

48,242.21 

40.37 

148,201.84 

Continuing appropriations — 

('oopemtlve construction of rural post roads 

178,703,521.43 

71,449,241.44 

107,254,279.09 

Forest highways - 

2,230,127.09 

1,975,242.50 

705,939.30 

2,230,127.09 
1,976.242.50 
290, 193. 18 


Forest road development 


Federal forest road construction 

475,746.18 

Acquisition of lands for protection of forested 
watersheds of navigable streams 

689,221.88 

413,223.70 

276,998.18 

Enforcement of grain standards act 

2,922.10 

1,858.51 

J,0'a 59 

Administration of warehouse act 

6,092.98 

5,567.04 

526.94 

Determining cotton standards and spot markets. 

722.26 

487.45 

231.81 

Sullys 11111 National Park game preserve 

4,744.33 

250. U 

4, 491. 19 

Wind Cave national game preserve 

1,290. 12 

64.60 

1,241.52 

Laboratory building, Arlington Farm 

£ xchange of lands. State of Washington 

74,377.79 

3.31 

3.31 

74,377.79 

Special funds— 

Roads and trails for States, national forests fund. 

300,548.08 

117,743.99 

182,804.09 

Cooperative work. Forest Service 

381,495.75 

381,495.75 
67, 827.08 


Revolving fund for classification of cotton 

Fund from soed-gialn loans collected during 1922. 

67.827.08 

693,173.04 

603,173.64 

Procuring and disposing of nitrate of soda 

512,328.26 

79.01 

1612.248.66 

Allotment for nitrate plants 

$276,903.46 

$212,976.17 ! 

$62,027.29 

Allotments from other departments— 

Air Service, Army, 1922 

260. 73 

260.69 

.01 

Breeding experimental animals, Army, 1922 

571.60 

78.00 

1493.60 

Research by Forest Service in aircraft produc- 
tion, Army 

5.30 


15.39 

1 1.26 

Tasts of forest products for Army 

36. 51 

35.26 

Invastigations for Federal Power Commission... 

5,800.00 

5,614.37 

186.63 

Aviation, Navy, 1922 

50,000.00 

49,000.60 

099.40 

Aviation, Navy, 1921 

6,779.12 

5,777.3T 

1 1. ;9 

Total (including balances from prior years). . . 

*284,436,356.73 

*127, 137,345. 71 

*167,298,011.02 


^ These b^anoes, no longer available for expenditure, totaling $502.08, were returned to the departments 
from whi(^ the allotments originated. 

>lncludo8$5, 721, 137.91 in annual appropriations for regular work of department for fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 

* Includes $2,981,134.71 expended from annual appropriations for regular work of department in payment 
of obligations incurred during fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 

^IndudcB $2,740,008.20 unexpended balances of annim) appropriations for regular work of department 
or flical years 1921 and l(ri2 
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Crop production in the United States. 
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1 SuLkject to revidon in December, ]*J23. 



Export 9 of domestic foodstuffs and cotton from the United States. 
[Reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce.} 
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Bees: 

Be^eeping In the Buckwlieat Regions 

Beekeeping in the Tulip Tree Regions 

Tlie Insulating Value of Commercial Double- Walled Beehives 

Birds and Game: 

Game Laws for 1922 

Lows Relating to Fur-Bearing Animals. 1922 

Reaver Habits, Beaver Control, and Possibilities in Beaver 

Farming 

Migration Records from Wild Ducks and Other Birds, Banded 

in the Salt Lake Valley, Utah 

Silver-Fox Farming 

Annual Reixirt of the Governor of Alaska on the Alaska Game 

Law, 1921 

Directory of Officials and Organizations Concerned with the 

Protection of Birds and Game, 1922 

Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska on the Alaska Game 

Law, 1922 

The Purpose of Bird (-ensuses and How to Take Them 

Cotton: 

Cotton Dusting Machinery 

One-Variety (V)ttou (^oinmunilies„ 

Self-Fertilization and Cross-Fertilization in Pima ('oton 

Spinning Tests of Cotton Compressed tct Different Densities 

(Vmiparafive Spinning Tests of Superior V'arieties of Cotton 
(Grown Under Weevil (\mdltions in the Southeastern States; 

Crop of 1921) : 

Boll-Weevil Cotton in Texas 

The Uniformity of Pima (’’otton 

Grounding Cotton Gins to Pnwent Fires 

Forestry and Trees: 

Slashed Pine 

Tree Planting in the Great Plains Reghm 

Utilization of Basswood — 

Longleaf Pine 

Oleoresin 1 Production : A Mlcr<»8Copic Stud.v of the Effects Pro- 
duced In the Woody Tissut^s of Southern Plni*s by Different 

Methods of Turpentining 

Natural Reproduction of Western Yellow Pine in the Southwest 
The Western Yellow Pine Mistletoe, Effect on Growth and Sug- 
gestions for Control 

Development of t\)oiH‘ratlv(‘ Shelter-Belt Demonstration on the 

Northern Great Plains 

Lumber ('ut of the United States, 187(^-B12()__. 

The Formation and Pathological Anatomy of Frost Rings in 

Conifers Injured by I^nte Frosts 

Kiln-Drying Handbook 

Forest Products Laborat<»ry 

State Forestry Laws of 1921 - 

The National Forests of New Mexico 

Forest Fires in (California, 1911-1920: An Analytical Study 

Turr>entine and Rosin, Distribution of the Wf)rhrs Production, 

Trade, and Omsumption 

Forage Crops: 

Important Cultivated Grasses 

Business Methods of Marketing Hay 

The Velvet Bean 

How to Grow Alfalfa 

Cowi)eas: Marketing the Seed (Top 

Alfalfa-Root Studies 

History and Seed Production of Purple Vetch 

Fruits: 

Apj >1 e-Orch ar d Reno va t i<»n 

The Handling, Shipping, and (^dd St«»rage of Bartlett Pears in 
the Pacific Oast States 


F. B. 1216 
F. B. 1222 
D. G. 222 

F. B. 1288 
F. B. 1298 

D. B. 1078 

D. B. 1145 
D. B. 1151 

D.C. 225 

D.(\ 242 

D.C. 260 
D.C. 261 

F. B. 1819 
I). B. nil 
D. B. 1184 
D. B. 1185 


1). B. 1148 
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Fruits — Continued. 

Inspection of Fruit and Vegetable Canneries D. B. 1084 

The Saldy Date of Egypt : A Variety of the First Rank Adapted 

to t Commercial ('ulture in the Unitecl States D. B. llliS 

Tile Freezing Temperatures of Some Fruits, Vegetables, and Cut 

Flowers D. B. 1133 

Evaporation of Fruits D. B. 1141 

By-products from Citrus Fruits D. C. -32 

Grain Crops: 

The Hard Red Winter Wheats F. B. 1280 

The Hard Red Spring Wheats F. B. 1281 

Foreign Material in Spring Wheat F. B. 1287 

The Bulk Handling of Grain F. B. 1200 

The (Common White Wheats F. B. 1301 

The (Club Wheats F. B. 1303 

The Durum Wheats F. B. 1304 

The Soft Red Winter Wheats F. B. 1305 

Use of Water by Spring Wheat on the Great Plains D. B. 1004 

Classification of American Wheat Varieties D. B. 1074 

Farm and Terminal-Market Prices : Wheat, Corn, and Oats D. B. 1083 

Methods of Wlnter-Wiieat Production at the Fort Hays (Kansas) 

Branch Station D. B. 1094 

Some New Varieties of Rice D. B. 1127 

A Physical and Chemical Study of Milo and Feterita Kernels.^ D. B. 1129 
Significance of Wheat Hairs in Microscopical Examination of 

Flour D. B. 1130 

Storage of Water in Soil and Its Utilization by Spring Wheat D. B. 1131) 
Rice Exiierlments at the Biggs Rice Field Station in (California- D. B. 1155 

Influence of Spacing on Productivity in Single-Ear and Prolific 

Types of Corn D. B. 1157 

Trobi Barley, A Superior Variety of Irrigated Land ■_.„ D. (\ 208 

Wild Rice D. C. 229 

United States Grades for Grain Sorghums. Recommended by 

the United States Department of Agriculture D. C. 245 

United States Grades for Rye. Recommended by tlie United 

States Department of Agriculture D. (\ 210 

Home Economics: 

('orn and Its Uses as Food F. B. 1230 

Farm Manufacture of Unfemientcd Apple Juice_ F. B. 1204 

Uses of Rural (Community Buildings.. _ . .. - _ F. B. 1274 

How to Get Rid of Rats__. F. B. 1302 

Good Proi>ortlons in (he Diet F. B. 1313 

("Canaries: Their Care and Management F. B. 1327 

Digestibility of Cod-Liver, Java -Almond, Tea-Seed, and Water- 
melon Seed Oils, Deer Fat, and Some Blended Hydrogenated 

Fats D. B. 10:i3 

The Whipping Quality of Cream D. B. 1075 

The Production of Tulip Bulbs D. B. 1082 

Life History of the Kangaroo Rat D. 3. 1091 

Vitamin B in the Edible Tissues of the Ox, Sheep, and Hog D. B. 1138 

Absorption and Retention of Hydrocyanic Acid by Fumigated 

Food Products D. B, 1149 

Effect of Composition on the Palatability of Ice Cream D. B. 1101 

Some Experiments with a Boric-Acid Canning Powder D. C. 237 

Homemade Apple and Citrus Pectin Extracts and Their Use in 

Jelly Making D. ( 254 

Livestock and Dairying: 

Breeds of Swine F. B. 120.3 

Sbeep-kllling Dogs F. B. 1208 

Renting Daily Farms F. B. 1272 

The Stock-poisoning Death Camas F. B. 1273 

Organization and Management of Cooperative Livestock Ship- 
ping Associations F. B. 1292 

Cost of Using Horses on Corn Belt Farms F. B. 1298 

Cleaning Milking Machines F. B. 1.315 

Milk-Plant Oi^eration I). B. 973 
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Livestock and Dairying — Continued. 

Influence of Setison of Freshening on Production and Income 

from Dairy Cows 

Shrinkage of Soft Pork Under Commercial Conditions 

Reindi*er in Alaska 

The Kfre<*ts of Inbreeding and Crossbreeding on (luinea Pigs 

Producers’ (\)oi)erutive Milk-Distributing Plants 

The Effect of Silage on the Flavor and Odor of Milk 

A Method of Determining Crease and Dirt In Wool 

Unit Re(]uirement8 for Producing Market Milk in Delaware 

The Detection of Hypochlorites and Chloramins in Milk and 

Cream 

Tlie Effects of Tnbri^eding and Crossbreeding on Guinea Pigs. 

TTI. crosses P.etwi»eii Highly Inbred Families 

Proportioning the Ingredients for P*e Cream and Other Frozen 

Products by the HalaiU'e Method 

Dry-liand Pasture Crops for Hogs at Huntley, Mont 

Cost c»f Milk ProdiK'tion on Forty-eight Wisconsin Farms 

The Tjiveslock Industry in South America 

ntility Value of Purebred Livestock 

Defects in the Quality of Putter 

Fo(»d Animals and Meat C-onsumptloii In the United States 

TulMM-culin Testing of Livestock 

Woolly-Pod Milkweed: a Dangerous Stock-Poisoning Plant 

Miscellaneous: 

Farmers’ Telephone C.ranpanies: Organization, Financing, and 

Management 

Farm Land Available for Settlemcmt 

Plain C^oncrete for Farm Use 

Quack Grass 

Effect of Pornx in Fertilizer on the Growth and Yield of Po- 
tatoes 

Farm Management and Farm Organization in Sumter CVmnty 

Ga 

Coal-Tar and Water-Gas CJreosotes: Their properties and 

Methods of Testing — - — 

Tests of Drainage Dumping Plants In the Southern States 

Farm OwuersJiip and Tenancy in the Hlack Prairie of Texas — 

Farm Management in C’utawba (bounty, N. C 

Portland Cement C^mcreie lh»ads, 

Pedigreed Fiber Flax 

lly-l*r(»ducts from Crushing Peanuts 

Ijegal Phases of Cooperative Associations 

Tables for the Microscopic Identification of Inorganic Salts 

Sales aiethods and Policies of a Growers’ Xatifinal Marketing 

Agency... 

The Farmers’ Short-Box Measuring Flume 

Absorption by (kdloidal and Noncolloidal Soil Constituents 

The Marketing of Mill Feeds -- 

The EffeiH, of Borax on the Growth and Yield of (’rops 

The Uesults of Physical Tests of Koad-Buildlng Rock from Ifilfi 

to 1921, inclusive 

Sov and Related Fermentations 

List of Serials (^urrenC.s Received in the labrary of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, January 1, 1922 

The Work of the Yuma Reclamation IToject Exi)erimeut Farm 

in 1919 and 1920 

Home Tanning.- 

Motion Pictures of the' United States Department o*^ Agriculture- 
Status and Results of (kmnty Agent Work in Northern and West- 
ern States, 1921 « 

Status and Results of Extension Work in the Southern States, 

19()3_]92l 

Federal Legislation, Regulations, and Rulings Affecting l4ind 

Grant Colleges and Experiment Stations 

ITei>aration of Peat (Composts 
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D. B. 1071 
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D. B. 1089 
1). B. lOSK) 
D. B. 1095 
D. B. 1097 
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D. B. 1121 
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D. C. 244 

D. 248 
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D.C. 252 
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Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Statistics of Cooperative Extension Work, 192^23 D. C. 25S 

Status and Results (»f Boys’ and Girls* Club Work. Northern and 

Western States, 1921 - . r>. C. 255 

(’omposition of Filter Press (Lime) Cake D. C. 257 

* Frost Resistance in Flax C. 264 

Plant Insects; 

The More Important Apple lnse<*ts F; B. 1270 

Weevils in Beans and Peas F. B. 1275 

Nicotine Dust for Control of Truck (^rop Insects F. B. 1282 

Lime-Siilpliur Concentrates: Preparation, Pses. and Designs for 

Plants F. B. 1285 

The Red-necked Raspberry Cane-Borer F. B. 1286 

The European Corn Borer and Its (’Control.. F. B. 1294 

Insect Enemies of Chrysanthemums F. B. 1300 

(^ontrol of tlie Common Meaiyhug on ('lltrus Fruits in Cali- 
fornia - -- F. B, 1309 

The C<»rn Earworra; Its Ravages on Field (%)m and Sugges- 
tions for Ctuitrol F. B. 1310 

The Stri|»ed Cucumber Beetle and How to (^mtrol It F. B. 1.322 

The Green June Beetle — * D. B. 891 

CiirculioH that Attack the Young Fruits and Shoots of Walnut 

and Hickory D. B. 1066 

Biology of the Lotus Borer D. B. 1076 

Experiments with Spray Solutions for Preventing Insect Injury 

to Green I^)gs — _ D. B. 1079 

Effect of Low Temperature on the Hatching of Gipsy-Moth 

Eggs D. B. 1080 

Biohjgy of the Papaya Fruit Ply, Toxotrypana Curvicauda D. B. 1081 

Broad-Nosed Grain We<*vll D. B. 1085 

Zygohothria Nidicola, An Imiwrtant Parasite of the Brown-Tail 

Moth . D.B.1088 

The Gipsy Moth on (Cranberry Bogs D. B. 1093 

Impounding Water in a Bayou to Control Breeding of Malaria 

Mosquitoes D. B. 1098 

SummJiry of Insect tlondltions Throughout the United Stat<*s 

During 1921 D. B. 1103 

The TiCad-C-ahle Borer or ** Short-! ’ircu it Beetle” in California. _ D. B. 1107 

Chemical Changes in Calcium Arsenate During Storage D. B. 1115 

Natural Control of the Citrus Mealybug in Florida D. B. 1117 

Citrus Scab:. Its Cause and Control __ 1). B. 1118 

The Deterioration of Felled Western Yellow Pine on Insect- 

Control Projects D. B. 1140 

The Barrier Factors in Gipsy Moth Tree-Banding Material D. B. 11.42 

Chemical. Physical, and Insecticidal Properties of Arsenicals— D. B. 1147 

Feeding Habits of the Japanese Beetle which Intiuence its Con- 
trol D. B. 1154 

Studies of ('Contact Insecticides D. B. 1160 

Length of the Dormancy Period of the Sugar-Bec*t Nematode in 

Utah D. C. 262 

T^relimlnary Report on ("ontrol of San Jose Scale wHh Lubri- 
cating Oil Emulsion D. C. 2(53 

Dispersion of the Boll Weevil in 1922 D. C. 2fK5 

Dusting for the Cotton-Boll Weevil D. C. 274 

Plant Diseases: 

Diseases of Watermelons F. B. 1277 

The Control of Sap-Stain, Mold, and Incipient Decay in Green 

Wood with Special Reference to Vehicle Stock D. B. 1037 

Kernel Spot of the Pecan and Its Cause D. B. 11(>2 

Internal Brooming of the Yellow Newtown Apple I). B. 1104 

Seedling Blight and Stack-Bum of Rice and the Hot-Water 

Seed Treatment D. B. 1 1 16 

Investigations of Heat Canker of Flax D. B. 1120 

Decays and Discolorations in Airplane Woods D. B. 1128 

Symptoms of Wheat Rosette Compared with Those Produced by 
Ortain Insects D. B. 1187 
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Plant Diseases — Continued. 

The Influence of Copper Sprays on the Yield and Composition of 


Irish Potato Tubers D. B. 1 146 

InvestlgHtious of Potato Wart d! p! 1150 

Anthraciiose of Muskmelons L). o, 217 

White-Pine Blister Rust in the We^^tern United States 1). (\ 22f) 

I]astern Blue-Stem of tlie Black Uaspberry D. O. 227 

Bacterial Spot of (Cucumbers ' D. C. 234 

i'^ommercial Control of Citrus Melanose D. C. 259 

Kill the (Common Barberry with Chemicals D. 0. 208 

Burberry Eradication Prevents Black Rust in Western Euroi>e,_ I). C. 269 
Tractors and Motor Trucks: 

Tractors on Southern Farms F. B. 1278 

What Tractors and Horses Do on (\mi Belt Farms F. B. 1295 

(Changes Effected by Tractors on Com Belt Farms. F. B. 1290 

Cost of Using Tractors on Corn Belt Farms F, B. 1297 

Shall I Buy a Tractor? F. B. 129fl 

Choosing a Tractor . _ F. B. 1300 

Motor Trucks on Corn Belt Farms F. B. 1314 

Truck and Garden Crops: 

Celery Growing F. B. 1209 

The Preparation of Fresh Tomatt>es for Market F. B. 1291 

Marketing the Early Potato Crop F. B. 1310 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating .. .. . F. B. 1:^1S 

The Production of Cucumbers in Greenhouses F. B. 1320 

Seed Potatoes and How to Produce Them .. F. B. 1332 

Group Classification and Varietal Descriptions of American Va- 
rieties of Sweet Potatoes 1>. B. 1021 

A Study of Sweet-l*olato Varieties with Special Reference to 

Their Canning Quality 1). B. 1041 

Frost Injury to Tomatoes . D. B. 1099 

United Stales Grades for Potatoes Uec'ommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture D. 0. 2:18 






A KEPOliT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE.! 

The Price and Purchasing Power of Wheat. 

T he farm price of wlieat is down nearly to pre-war level and 
the purchasing power of a bushel is far below. The farm 
l)rice August 1, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
fell below the average for the corresponding month in the period 
1909-191f3, being 84 cents, compared with 91 cents. Since August 
prices have risen and are now slightly above the pre-war level. The 
November 1 average farm price was 95 cents. Ii the seasonal price 
movement for this year 1928-24, parallels that of last year, prices 
will continue to rise slightly, reaching the highest point of the season 
in the early spring. 

The purchasing power of a bushel of wheat is more significant 
than the price of wheat. Although the average farm price of Novem- 
ber 1 was above the 1909-1913 average for November, it is equiva- 
lent to only about 00 cents per bushel in the pre-war period. A suit 
of clothes which cost the farmer in North Dakota 21 bushels of wheat 
in July, 1913, cost him 31 bushels in 1923, and a wagon which then 
cost hirn 103 bushels would now cost him 106. The cost of nearly 
everything the farmer buys is necessarily very high because freight 
rates and industrial wages which enter not only into the cost of manu- 
facturing but also the cost of transportation arc far above their 
level beiore the war. With the November farm price of wheat only 
107 per cent of the pre-war average price, the wholesale price of all 
commodities which is generally taken as a measure of the price level 


'This roporl. proparod by inemb^'ra of tlip Bureau of Aprrleultural Economies, was siiI) 
mitfed to the Presidenl Nov. liO, Tin* following committee bad cliarce of the study, 

under the direction of H. C. Taylor: W. A. Schoenfeld, chairman.; Nils A. Olsen. <‘xecu- 
tlve secretary; O. C. Stine. IT. U. Tolley, V. N. Valffren, O. E. Baker. W. E. rallandtu-, 
and R. IT. Wilcox. The committee was assisted by <». C. Ilaaa, Donald .lacksou. R. S. Wash- 
bum, H. B. Gardn<*r, L. V. Steere, C. 1.. Luedtke. I.. M. Harrison, M. R. Cooper, L. A. 
Reynoldson, E. O. Wooton, O. U. Chamliers, II. Killough, A. V. Swarthout, E. B. Ballow, 
H. J. Besley, C. O. Brannon, R. W. Newton, Q. A. Collier, II. K. Holman, Jr., A. W. McKay, 
and K. H. Els worth. 
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was 153 per cent in October.* On the basis of this price level 
average larm price of wheat should have been about $1.35 per bushel 
for November to give wheat pre-war purchasing power at wholesale 
prices. 

MONTHLY PRICES OP WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS. CHICAGO, AND 
KANSAS CITY. 1922-23. 

DOLLARS 
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The Low price and purchasing power of wheat directly affects 
the income of about 2,000,000 farmers. In large areas of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington farmers depend almost entirely ux)on wheat for their 
casli income. According to the census of 1919, 80 per cent of the 
farmers in North Dakota, 70 per cent in Kansas, and 66 per cent in 
South Dakota grew wheat. A farm survey in the Palouse district 


CHICAGO PRICE OF WHEAT AND TUB PRICE ADJUSTED TO THE 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE 1913 DOLLAR, 1890-91 TO 1922-23. 
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Figure 2. 

*A one-year base for an Individual commodity is not satisfactory. Tbe index of the 
price of wheat is therefore based on the 190f>-t913 average. 
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of Idaho and Washington for the three years 1919-1921 showed that 
approximately 80 per cent of the cash income of the farmers in that 
district was derived from wheat; and, in 1922, 78 per cent of the in- 
come of farms surveyed in Sheridan and Daniels Counties in Montana 
was from wheat. As a direct source of cash income the wheat crop 
of the United States is more important than the corn crop, a large 
j)art of which is fed to livestock. In five years ending with 1922 
farmers sold on the average 711,000,000 bushels of wheat and 544,- 
00(),0()() bushels of corn. Moreover, a large part of the corn sold is 
from one farmer to another for livestock feed. Many wheat farmers 
/irodiice other commodities than wheat, but the prices of many of 
these, such as oats, barley, and rye, are below pre-war prices. The 
specialized wheat farmer, as a rule, does not produce, or produces 
onl>' for home use. the commodities such as corn, butter, eggs, cotton, 
and wool, which are now selling at relatively high prices. 

The low price and purchasing power of wheat is far-reaching in 
its eU'ecIs, for not only the wheat farmer but practically all classes 

WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION AND THE CHICAGO PRICE. 1890-91 TO 

1913-14. 



of business men wliose income depends to any extent upon the 
prosperity of the wheat farmer are adversely affected. 

The World Bread-Grain Situation. 

The price which the farmer of the United States receives for 
liis wheat is determined largely by the world supply of wheat. As 
exporters, farmers in the United States receive for wheat the price 
paid in the world markets less the cost or charges for placing wheat 
or flour in those markets. Chicago prices follow closely the price 
in Liverpool and other large world markets, and farm y)rices follow 
closely Chicago prices. 

The present prospects are that the total world production of 
wheat outside of Russia in the year 192^24 may be over ;i,400,000,000 
bushels,** or 300,000,000 bushels greater than last year and 500,000,000 


“All eHtimjites of production for 1023-24 are subject to ehanjc;r by report of revisions 
and by receipt of utUcial estimates for countries not ofllcially reported. 
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greater than the pre-war average production of the same countries. 
Since Russia exported annually 1909-1913 (crop movement years) 
only 164,000,000 bushels of wheat, the increase in production out- 
side of Russia makes up for the loss of Russian exports and in- 
creases the supply hj more than 300,000, 00f> bushels. The world 
production of rye, which has an important influence upon the wheat 
market, especially in Europe, may be 970,000,000 bushels, or 131,- 
000,000 bushels gi’eatcr than last year, but 64,000,000 below the pre- 
war production in the same territoi'y. Since Russia annually ex- 
ported 29,000,000 bushels before the war, Ihe world produclion out- 
side of Russia is still 93,000,000 bushels sliort on rye. Adding to- 
gether wheat and rye, the indicated supply of bread gi*ains for 


UNITED STATES FARM PRICE OP WHEAT AND WHEAT PRICES AT 
CHICAGO AND LIVERPOOL, 1890-91 TO 1921-22. 



the year 1923-24 outside of Russia is over 400,000,000 bushels 
greater than last year and more than 200,000,000 in excess of the 
average pre-war supi)ly. 

The Consumption of Bread Cereals in Europe. 

War has had a marked etTect upon the bread grain consumption 
of some European countries as well as of the TTnited States. The 
present population of Europe is about the same as 10 years ago. 
The standard of living in some countries has been lowered and 
cheaper foods substituted for wheat. ^Tieat has been conserved by 
“ long milling,” mixing, and by feeding less to livestock. The per 
capita consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom has remained 
remarkably constant during the last 14 years but declined slightly 
during the war. In France per capita wheat consumption, includ- 
ing seed, was reduced from an average of 9.3 bushels, during the 
period 1909-1913 to an average of 7.4 bushels during the war period 
1914-1918. Since then the average has increased to 7.7 bushels. 
Milling restrictions are still in force requiring the mixing of from 
8 to 10 per cent of substitutes with wheat flour. The per capita 
supply of bread grains has been considerably below normal also in 
Germany and Austria. Notwitlistanding that the European pro- 
duction of wheat outside of Russia in 1922 was nearly 300,000,000 
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bushels less than the pre-war average and that prices were relatively 
low, the net import of these countries in the year 192^23 was only 
about 200,000,000 bushels greater than the pre-war net import.* The 
import- of rye also has failed to make up for the decrease in produc- 
tion in importing countries. 

Some increase in European consumption may be expected. It is 
significant that a large part of the increase in production this year 
as compared with last is in Europe. Outside of Kussia the European 
wheat crop is about 245.000,000 bu^els or 23 per cent greater and the 
rye crop 165,000,000 bushels, also 23 per cent greater than last year. 
The producei*s in many European countries are now complaining 
of low prices and may consequently market a smaller proportion 
of the crop than was marketed last year. Low prices both at interior 
markets and at import points may encourage a larger per capita 
consumption by the urban poimlation. The reduction in the potato 
crop this year as compared with last will also contribute to an in- 
crease in the wheat and rye consumption. Tlie experience of the last 
two years supports these assumptions. The European wheat crop 
of 1921 was estimated to be 1,216,000,000 bushels, only 70,000,(K)0 
below the estimates for the present year, and Europe imported about 
515,000,000 net; whereas last year with a crop of only 1,026,000,000 
bushels, but with a very large potato crop, net imports amounted 
to only approximately 567,000,000 bushels. It seems, therefoi-e, that 
notwithstanding some increase in production, European importing 
countries may import 500,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1923-24. If 
the per capita consumption of European countries is not increased 
over last year an importation of 400,000,000 bushels will meet all 
requirements. 

European surplus producing countries are prepared to supply 
deficit countries with from *40,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The five important surplus-producing countries outside of Europe 
could supply the European countries the maximum quantities that 
they win take, export 150.000,000 bushels to countries outside of 
Europe and have larger quantities than last year to consume or 
carry over in stocks. 

Foreign Competition Increasing. 

Looking ahead beyond this season, prospex;ts are not good for 
marketing a surplus of wheat at satisfactory prices. European agri- 
culture is returning to pre-war productiveness. Last year Russia 
exported some rye and a little wheat. The area of all cereals this 

{ rear is estimated to be 20 per cent greater than last, but yields are 
ower and the total crop probably will be about the same as last 
year. Great efforts are being made to export both wheat and rye, 
and already this year’s exports exceed the total for last year, . The 
increase in the area of crops in Russia is a definite indication of a 
tendency to return to an export basis. 

High prices during the war period greatly stimulated production 
in Canada. Since the war low prices for cattle in Australia and 
Argentina have encouraged the production of more wheat. In 

^ The net imports of European importing countries, 1922-28, prt'limlnurv 507,000,000 
bushels wheat and flour as wheat: 1921-22. 585,000,000; 1909-1918, 50.5,000,000, of 
which European exportint? countries supplied about 11,000,000, 20,000,000 and 272.> 
000,000, respectively. 
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Canada, since the western Provinces are better suited to produce 
wheat as a cash crop than to produce anything else for market, the 
area and production of wheat continue to expand. With small 
populations these countries must cither find foreim markets for a 
large part of their crops or abandon a considerable area of wheat 
production! It is evident, therefore, that competition for the Eu- 
ropean markets will be increasingly keen and will tend to eliminate 
those countries in which the relative cost of production is highest. 

Foreign competition is becoming increasingly keen, not only in 
quantity but also in quality of wheat and flour produced. The 
return of Russia will bring back into the. market a large supply of 
Durum wheat in competition with the United States and North 
Africa. The expansion of production in Canada increases the 
quantity of high-grade hard wdieat available to European markets, 
and the flour made from this wheat is gaining in reputation in 
Europe. 

The commercial, financial, and political relations of some Phi- 
ropean buyers make it more advantageous for them to purchase 
wheat from our competitors ihan from the United States. In so far 
as business interests follow the flag, the colonies and dependencies 
of the United Kingdom and France are in favorable positions for 
marketing their surplus wheat, and the war has strengthened their 
jiositions. The purpose of the recent negotiations between business 
men in Germany and in the United Kingdom with Russian or- 
gjinizations is to' facilitate the exchange of manufactured goods for 
grain and other Russian raw materials. 

High and fluctuating exchange rates also handicap the United 
States in trading with European countries. In the past year Ger- 
man ^ain dealers have had groat difficulty in financing imports, not 
only oecause of the fluctuations in exchange but also on account 
of restrictions upon the purchase of exchange. In some cases ex- 
porters of other countries are more liberal in terms of sale than are 
the exporters of the United States. For example, it is reported 
tliMt whereas Canadian mills are (piite satisfied to accept cash docu- 
ments, Hamburg, American mills will sell only on New York sight 
draft, which handicaps the German importer who would buy from 
the United States. 

American credit advances on favorable terms to German im- 

f )ortcrs would facilitate the sale of American grain and flour in 
xermany. German importers need short-time credit at reasonable 
rates. A large grain importing company has expressed a keen in- 
terest in any possibility of securing American credit on easier terms 
for the handling of f^ain imports into Germany. This company 
reports that the restricted capital which they have available for 
extending credits limits sales ot American wheat and flour, that they 
could sell much more if they had ‘‘gold capital” with which to 
work. Tliey further report that the company has been dmng a good 
and steady' business in both wheat and^ flour with America and 
Canada, and that even in the first week in October, when German 
business seemed at a standstill, they had continued to do a steady 
business. They were able to carry on this business, however, only by 
taking up foreign documents and giving short-term credit to a 
selected ust of mills and wholesalers. The losses on credit ad- 
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vances thus far have been almost negligible in relation to the volume 
of their business. 

German banking and credit organizations also have made pro- 
posals for the financing of American grain in Germany. By their 
suggestion banks would arrange to provide securities for an Ameri- 
can exporter, or they would take over the documents as trustee and 
cover these documents by special contract or acceptance against the 
mills receiving the grain, which w’ould remain the property of the 
seller until payment was made. 

To summarize briefly, changes in international, commercial, finan- 
cial, and political relations, as well as the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality of wheat produced by competing countries, 
have increased the difficulty of selling our surplus wheat. 

Distribution of the Wheat Crop of the United States. 

The estimated production of wheat in the United States, plus esti- 
mated carry over in the form of both wheat and flour, amounts to 
89^,000,000 bushels or 57.000,000 bushels less than the available 
supT)ly of domestic wheat 4ot last year. 

The amount of wheat that farmers retain on the farm for seed, 
feed, and reserves varies so much from year to year that no definite 
figure can be given as the requirement for this year. It is estimated 
that nearly 89,500,000 bushels of last year’s crop was used for seed. 
In August of this year the winter wheat prociucers declared their 
intention to reduce the acreage in wheat about 15 per cent. A favor- 
able seeding season in some parts of the winter wheat belt has prob- 
ably encouraged farmers to sow a little more wheat than they had 
intended. If they reduce 10 per cent, the amount of seed required 
w ill be about 80,000,000 bushels. In a recent survey, however, farm- 
ers estimated seed requirements for the year at 9.^3 per cent or 
72,700,000 bushels. Farmers have declared their intention to feed 
this year 11.6 per cent of the crop. Feeding this percentage of the 
crop would take off the market 90,700,000 bushels. At the time this 
survey was taken the price of corn was high and the price of wheat 
so low that in parts of the country it w^as economical to feed wheat 
rather than com. If the price of wheat improves toward the end 
of the year and the price of corn declines as the new crop comes 
into the market, the amount of wheat fed may be less than the 
amount intended. Stocks on farms at the end of last year amounted 
to over 36,600,000 bushels. Farmers will have to retain on the 
farms 199,000,000 bushels if declared intentions as to feeding and 
seeding are carried out and stocks on farms at the end of the year 
are the same as last year. This is probably a maximum figure and 
may be reduced to 150,000,0000 bushels by failure to carry out fully 
expressed intentions. 

On the basis of the above estimates, at the beginning of the year 
between 694,000,000 and 743,000,000 bushels of weat were available 
for food and reserves in the United States and for export. There is 
no exact measure of the annual food consumption. Tlie per capita 
consumption last year computed on the basis of flour production and 
disappearance was 4.7 bushels. The per capita disappearance of 
wheat for food and feed was about 5 bushels. Reports from farmers 
indicate that the usual feeding is 3.5 per cent less than the intentions 
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for this year. Applying this estimate to last year’s production 
would reduce the per capita food consumption to 4.35, which seems 
too low. At the higher rate of 4.7 per capita, 523,000,000 bushels 
would be required for food, leaving between 171,000,000 and 220,- 
000,000 bushels for reserves and exports. Of this amount between 
95,000,000 and 134,000,000 bushels could be exported without reduc- 
ing stocks below the amount on hand at the end of last year. 
The amount exported may be increased, of course, by reducing stocks 
or maintaining a per capita consumption lower than that for which 
allowance has been made. 

Farm marketing this year has progressed about as usual. By 
October 1, 48 per cent of the crop had l)een marketed as compared 
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with 50 jier cent for the same period last year, 57 per cent in 1921, 
and 41 per cent in 1920. Approximately 70 per cent of the farm 
sales for the year will have been made by December 1. 

Exports in the first four months of the year amounted to 74,000,- 
000 bushels, as compared with 115,000,000 bushels last year. Last 
year 52 per cent of the total exports was shipped in the first four 
months of the year. At this rate of exportation the total exports 
for this year would be about 142,000,000 bushels. Since crops in 
Europe are good this year, it is doubtful that this rate will be 
inaintained. In 1921-22 the exports in this period were 68 per cent 
of the total, on the basis of which the exports for this year would 
be only 128,000,000 bushels. 
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The above export figures do not take into account imports which 
amounted to 20,000,000 bushels last year. An increase in the im- 
poits would, of course, make possible larger exports. 

Location and Character of Our Wheat Supply. 

The location of production, the class and the quality of wheat are 
important factors in marketing it. Only five States east of the 
Mississippi River produced in 1923 more than they would consume 
at tlie pre-war rate of consumption, and the surplus in these States 
would be far short of supplying the needs of the other States east 
of the river. As a matter of fact some of this wheat is exported, and 
wheat and flour from territory between the Mississippi ana the Rocky 
Mountains are shipped east to replace exports and to make up de- 
ficiencies in production, 

Tlie production of wheat west of the Rockies is estimated to be 
143,000,000 bushels, which is 43,000,000 bushels greater than last year. 
On the basis of apparent average annual consumption as food and 
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feed in the last five years, 1918-1922, this region could export 92,000,- 
000 bushels in the form of wheat and flour.^ If the amount fed to 
livestock in this part of the country is increased by 5,000,000 bushels, 
the amount available for export would be 87,000,000 bushels, provided 
the food consumption of wheat is not increased. The production 
east of the Rockies this year is 117,000,000 bushels less than last year. 
However, on the basis of the average disappearance in 1918-1922, 
this region could export approximately 83,000,000 bushels. If feed- 
ing east of the Rockies is increased by 22,000,000 busliels, the amount 
available for export would be 61,000,000 without reducing stocks 
or increasing food consumption. Even though there were only 
enough wheat east of the Rockies to supply domestic needs, imder 
present conditions some wheat would be exported and other wheat 
would be imported from Canada. The special demand for Hard 


* Compated on the basie of the average annual disappearance in the United States for 
food and feed distributed per capita by States as found in a survey made in 1911, and 
seed requirements with a reduction of 15 per cent In the winter wheat area. Spring 
wheat area aame as last year. 
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Bed Spring wheat causes some of this class to be imported even 
though some of the soft wheats have to be sent to markets outside of 
the United States. V 

Comparing estimates of production by classes this year with last 
year we find that there has been a considerable deci*ease in the pro- 
duction of Hard Bed Spring wheat, Durum, and Hard Bed Winter. 
On the other hand there has been an increase in the production of 
Soft Bed Winter and '^ite wheats. The records of Federal grain 
inspection throw some light on the marketing of the different classes. 
Unfortunately for the purpose of tliis study, the exports of flour can 
not be distributed to classes of wheat. 

The 1923 crop of Hard Bed Spring is estimated to be about 134,- 
000,000 bushels, which is 23,000,000 bushels less than the average of 
the three years 1920-1922. Exports, including inspections at Gulf 
and seaboard points and estimates of shipments through Canada and 
of shipments mixed with other wheat, averaged in this period about 



25,000,000 bushels. Imports from Canada have contributed to the 
available suppl}^ about 28,000,000 bushels per year, 50,000,000 in 
1920-21, and smaller amounts since then. The average disappear- 
ance in the United States, therefop, for the years 1920-1922 was 
greater than the estimated production for 1923. Pi*esumably some 
of this wheat was exported in the form of flour, but we mive no 
measure of the amount. It is evident that there is a shortage of 
Hal'd Bed Spring wheat to meet the mill demand in the United 
States for such \^eat, and consequently the market for this wheat 
is now upon an import basis, with prices determined to a large ex- 
tent by the price at which Canada will sell spring wheat plus the 
tariff and other costs of bringing it into this country. 

Notwithstanding that the crop of Durum wheat this year is but 
little more than one-half of the crop last year, being 46,000,000 
bushels compared with 85,000,000 bushels, the market for this wheat 
is upon an export basis. The average production for the three years 
1920-1922 was 59,000,000 bushels, or which approximately 35,000,(K)0 
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bushols were exported, leaving only about 24,000,000 bushels for use 
in the United States. Therefore, unless consumption is increased 
over the average, approximately 22,000,000 bushels may be exported 
in 1923-24 Avithout reducing stocks. About one-half oi this amount 
was exported in tlie first four months of the year. 

In recent years Hard Red Winter wheat has constituted a con- 
siderable part of our exports. The production of this wheat in 
1923 was approximately 220,000,000 hushels, which is 48,000,000 
btishels less than last year and 59,000,000 bushels less than the aver- 
age of 1920-1922. The average export in the three years 1920-1922 
has amounted to about, 95,000,000 bushels. Tlie reduction in the crop 
leaves only about 46,000,000 bushels available for export without 
reducing the average available supply. Some increase in feeding 
and in the use of this wheat to mix with hard spring in the manu- 
facture of flour will provide an outlet for some of the balance otlier- 
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wise available for ex})ort. Over 13,000,000 busliels of this wheat 
have be^m exported and our markets are still on an export basis, 
although good premiums are being paid for hard winter wheat ivith 
high gluten content, which indicates that there is a strong domestic 
milling demand for flie best quality of this wheat. 

Both the Soft Ked Winter and the White wheats are on an ex- 
port basis. The production of the Soft Red Winter is estimated to 
be about 265,000,000 busliels, which is 21,000,000 bushels above the 
avci’age of 1920-1922. Exports amounted to about 30,000,000 bushels. 
The increase in production w^oidd tberefoie inci*ease the amount 
available for export to about 50,000,000 bushels. The production 
of White wheat is 20,000,000 bushels in excess of the average of the 
past three years, making a total of 117,000,000 bushels, of which 
about 50,000,000 may be exported without reducing stocks or do- 
mestic consumption. Increased feeding will reduce the exportable 
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surplus of these two classes of wheat by about 15,000,000 bushels, 
leaving about 85,000,000 to be exported unless further reduced by 
increased food consumption. 

Tlie export of flour also must be taken into account in considering 
the market for wheat. TTie exports of flour in the past three years 
have averaged 15,620,000 barrels, or an equivalent of 70,290,000 
bushels of wheat. The exports of flour in four months this year 
have amounted to 6,000,000 barrels, or 27,000,000 bushels. It is 
evident that unless millers pursue the policy of dumping flour into 
foreign countries at prices somewhat below the domestic price, the 
price that tliey can pay for wheat to make flour is determined by the 
market for the wheat abroad as well as the market for the flour. A 
considerable amount of flour exported, however, is of the lower 
grade. The selling of the lower grade at relatively low prices is one 
means of disposing of the surplus flour while retaining in the country 
the wheat offals and the best grade of flour for domestic consump- 
tion. As long as the domestic demand for high-grade flour and 
wheat offals is strong, millers may pay better prices for wheat than 
they could afford to pay if the market for a considerable amount 
of the best gi*ade of the flour had to be found abroad. 

To summarize the situation relative to a market for surplus wheat, 
it may be said that for this year it is necessary to find a market for 
a considerable qiiantity of Soft Red and Soft White, some Hard 
Red Winter and Durum wheat. Domestic millers will pay relatively 
good prices for the highest grades of wheat to be used in the manu- 
facture of flour for the domestic market. The market for Hard 
Spring is on an import basis, whereas the markets for other wheats 
are on an export basis with premiums for some of the best wheat. 
At, the present rate of export it is probable that before the end of 
the year the market for some of the other classes of wheat also may 
be on an import basis, at least for some grades. 

The problem of disposing of the surplus wheat will diminish from 
year to year as the population increases and consequently the demand 
for domestic consumption increases. It must not be expected, how- 
ever, that the demand will immediately return to the pre-war basis 
and increase in proportion as the population increases. There was 
before the war an apparent reduction in per capita consumption. 
Such data as are available indicate that the urban consumption of 
wheat is less than the rural consumption. As the proportion of 
industrial population increases the consumption per capita may 
decrease. At the rate of 5 bushels per capita for food, which is 
slightly less than the pre-war average and a slight increase over last 
year, ahout 670,000,000 bushels of T^eat would be remiired for seed, 
the usual feed and waste, and for food in the United States in 1924- 
25. With a ten-year average yield per acre of 14.4 bushels, nearly 
47,000,000 acres would be required to produce it. Allowing for 
avei age losses in winter wheat area, about 62,000,000 should be sown. 
This is a reduction from the area seeded last year of 18,000,000 acres, 
or 20 per cent. This reduction properly distributed among growers 
of Durum, Hard Winter, Soft Red, and White Winter wheat would 
take all classes off the export market basis except in years when 
yields were above the average. The area may be increased annually 
by about 1 per cent to meet the increase in demand by growth of 
population. 
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The Decreased Consumption of Wheat. 

Decrease in consumption of wheat flour in tliis country has con^ 
tributed to the large exports of the war and post-war periods. 
The war appeal to save bread, aided by high prices, formed food 
habits which have remained with us. The pre-war custom of serv- 
ing bread free with every a la carte order in restaurants, hotels, and 
dining cars was abandoned during the war period and has not been 
generally revived. “ Free bread^’ is undoubtedly consumed more 
liberally than bread at the rate of two slices with a nic^kel order of 
bread and butter. At the rate of a cent and a half per slice, the 
cafeteria patron pays between 25 and 30 cents for a pound loaf of 
bread. In hotels^ restaurants, and dining cars, wliere the charge for 
an order of bread and butter may be as high as 20 cents, the con- 
sumi)tion of bread has been materially reduced. 

Tlie retail price of bread in cities has not fallen with the price of 
wheat and flour. A pound loaf of bread in Minneapolis Avhich cost 
5.3 cents in 1013-14 cost 9 cents in 1922-23, whereas a barrel of flour 
which cost $4.43 in 1913-14 cost $0.89 in 1922-23. Allowing 280 
loaves of bread to the barrel of flour, the margin betAV(»en tlie price 
of the flour and that of the bread produ(*ed from it increased from 
$10.40 to $18.30. Doubtless a narrowing of the margin between 
the prices of flour and bread would lead to more libei al use of bread 
and to some increase in the ]>er capita consumption of wheat flour, 
with a consequent reduction in the surplus of wheat. 

Freight Rales as a Factor in the Wheal Situation. 

The increase in the cost of transportation from the farm to con- 
suming centers is a very import aiit factor in tlie present situation. 
The rates from country shipping points to primary markets are 
aliout 45 per cent above the pre-war rates. For example, the rate 
from Larimore, N. Dak., to Minneapolis in 1913 was 7.2 cents per 
bushel; tlie present rate is 10.5. From McPherson, Kans., to Kansas 
City the rate was 7.0 cents per bushel in 1913 as compared w ith the 
present rate of 11.4. Export rates in general have been increased 
more than 45 per cent. In 1913 the export rate from Chicago to 
New York amounted to 7.8 cents per bushel; to-day it is 13.5 cents, 
or 73 per cent above the pre-war rate. The export rate from 
McPherson, Kans., to Galveston was 15.6 cents in 1913; the present 
rate is 27 cents, or 73 per cent above the 1913 rate. 

War conditions caused freight rates to be raised, reaching the high 
point in 1920. Unfortunately the highest rates of the period w’ere 

§ ut into effect after prices had begun to fall. It was no more bur- 
ensome to pay 19.8 cents for transporting a bushel of wheat from 
Chicago to New York while the price was $2.20 and above than it 
was to pay 7.8 cents before the war when the price was about $1 at 
Chicago. Since 1920 prices of wheat have fallen nearly to the pre- 
war level, whereas freight rates remain 45 per cent an^ more above 
pre-war rates. 

Relatively high freight rates from producing regions of the United 
States to the seaboard are a serious handicap in competition with 
other countries in the markets of the w^orld. The freight rates from 
points in Montana to Duluth are from 7 to 10 cents a bushel higher 
than the rates in Canada for the same distances to Port Arthur and 
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Fort William at the head of the Lakes, from which the rates to 
Liverpool under normal conditions are substantially the same as 
from Duluth. 

Freight ratea mi wheat for like ilisfaueeH from points in Montana to Daluih 
and Canadian points to Port Arthur. 
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Tho liigliest rate to tlie head of llie Lakes from any point in 
western Canada, as shown in the 1922 report of the Grain Trade 
of Canada, is 17.4 cents per bushel from Athabasca, Alberta. From 
Calgary, Alberta, to Port Arthur, a distance of 1,339 miles, the 
rate is ITi.G cents per bushel. In the United States the rate from 
Teton, Mont., 1o Duluth, a distance of 1,004 miles, is 25.2 cents, a 
difference of 9.6 cents in favor of the Canadian wheat grower of 
Calgary. 

A^^hile the foregoing comparisons are not intended to represent 
the rates which apply to the average distances to the liead of tlie 
Lakes from wheat regions on each side of the border, the coin- 
])arisons nevertheless enij^hasize the inequality of freight rates in so 
far as they affect the wheat grower in Montana. Whether Montana 
wheat is exported to foreign markets or shipped to the Minneapolis 
mills is not material, so far as its effect on the price received by 
tlie farmer is concerned. In either event the price paid to the 
Montana farmer is substantially the price at the primary markets 
at Duluth and Minneapolis, less the cost of handling and transporta- 
tion from the country shipping point. 

It is of interest in this connection that while freight rates in the 
United States are still 45 per cent and more above the 1913 level, 
Dominion rates from the western Provinces to Port Arthur are 
practically on a pre-war basis. In line with the policy of the 
TTnited States, the Canadian freight rales were increased several 
times betw’een 1916 and 1920. Beginning with January 1, 1921, 
however, reductions ^vere made from time to time so that by July 
6, 1922, rates w^ere only from 1 to 4 cents per hundred pounds in 
excess of the 1913 rates." The reduction made July 6, 1922, amounted 
to in many cases from 9 to 11 cents per hundred pounds or a de- 
crease of ^rom 26 to 28 per cent. This reduction offsets in part the 
affect of the tariff duty imposed by the United States upon the im- 
portation of wheat. For example, at Scobey, Mont., wheat grown 
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both in Canada and in the United States must pay 22.5 cents per 
bushel freight to Duluth, while wheat from Regina, a point on a 
Canadian railway 90 miles farther from the head of the Lakes, pays 
only 12 cents to Port Arthur. Adding 3 cents for lake freight to 
Buffalo, the transportation charges on a bushel of wheat from 
Regina to Buffalo plus duty is 45 cents, whereas the transportation 
charges alone from Scobey amount to 25.5 cents, leaving a dif- 
ferential against the Canadian grower at Regina of only 19.5 cents 
per bushel or 10.5 cents less than the tariff. 

In comparison with the central wheat-growing regions of the 
United States, Canada has an advantage in that the bulk of the 
Canadian wheat for export moves to the seaboard via the Great 
Lakes. This cheap water transportation for a good portion of the 
inland haul, together with the lower rail rates, brings many of the 
Canadian wheat growers nearer to Liverpool than the producers of 
central Kansas. For example, the combined rate from Regina to 
Liverpool through New York amounts to 29 cents per bushel, 
whereas the combined rate from McPherson, Kans., to Liverpool 
through New Orleans or Galveston is 35.5 cents.® 

Argentine wheat, which must pay higher rail rates per mile, but 
only for a short distance, enjoys an advantage of approximately 
10 to 12 cents per bushel in the combined rail and ocean rate to 
Liverpool. 

In the war period scarcity of shipping and high ocean rates placed 
the United States and Canada in very advantageous positions for 
marketing wheat in Europe in competition wdth Argentina and 
Australia. This advantageous position was an important facdor in 
stimulating a great expansion of the wlieat production in Canada 
and in the United States, whereas Argentina and Australia reduced 

g roduction because they could not advantageously sell the wlieat. 

ince the war, keen competition among ocean carriers has reduced 
the rates so greatly that they are in most cases practically on a pre- 
war basis. This is encouraging a revival and expansion of produc- 
tion of wheat in Argentina and Australia. On the other hand, high 
railroad freight rates place the United States wheat growers in a 
position even less favoi*able, with respect to the European markets, 
than the position which they held before the war. 

A reduction of freight rates practically lo the pre-war level would 
be necessary to place the United States in the pre-war position to 
compete with Canada in transportation costs to European markets. 
Such a reduction also would again place the Kansas farmer approxi- 
mately in the same position to compete ‘with the Argentine farmer 
that he held before tne war. 

It is recognized that some railroads depend largely upon wheat 
for revenue. It seems evident, however, that in the long rim such 
roads may profit by carrying wheat in a period of depression at 
little or no profit in order that agriculture may be maintained as a 
source of revenue in periods of prosperity. Low freight rates have 
aided in the settlement and development of a large part of the wheat 
growing regions. Low rates may be as necessary to maintain this 
development through periods of depression as they were to secure 
the settlement and development. 


* These combined rates may vary from day to day on account of variations in lake and 
ocean rates. 
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It is recopiized also that a reduction of freight rates to pre-war 
levels would not raise the price of wheat sufficient I 3 " to give the wheat 
grower pre-war purchasing power. A reduction, however, would 
contribute to an improvement in the situation and should be made 
without delay, to remain in effect until the prices of wheat are more 
nearly on a par with the prices of other products. Economically it 
would seem wise to reduce the burden of freight rates upon low- 
priced commodities such as wlieat, an<l to make up for the loss in 
revenue by increasing rates upon high-priced commodities. 

Canadian Competition in Wheat Production and the Tariff. 

Canada in recent years has greatl}’ expanded her production of 
wlieat, and is now our most formidable comjietitor in tlie markets 
of the world. Her wheat crop this season is almost 470,0()(),000 
bushels, as compared with an annual average production of 197,000,- 
000 bushels in the period 1909~191?». This represents an inci*ease of 
278,000,000 bushels, or 188 per cent. The poinilation of Canada in 
1921 numbered a little less than 9,000,000. Canada's wheat produc- 
tion is hence greatly in excess of domestic requirements. She must, 
thei efore, find and hold foreign markets for her wheat or materially 
mince her aci*eage. As a competitor in 1 he world markets, the position 
of Canada is measured by her exports of wheat and flour, which in 
the year 1922-23 amounted to 274,000,000 bushels net, as compared 
with a i)re-war average of 94,000,()00. Tlie United States exported 
in 1922-28 less tlian 202 , 000,000 bushels net, as compared witli 108,- 
000,000 before the war. 

The prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
account for most of the expansion in Canadian wheat production. 
These three Provinces contain 97 per cent of the 1923 wheat acreage 
and have })n)diiced about 95 per cent of the crop. The average wheat 
area of these Provinces before the war was about 9,000,000 acres: in 
1928 it is reported at over 21,500,000. 

Although rai)id progress has been made during recent years in 
the settlement of western Canada, large bodies of virgin land suited 
to wheat production are still undeveloped. Various estimates place 
the arable land in these Provinces at figures ranging fi-om 170,000,- 
000 to 270,000,000 acres. At j)r€‘sent less than 40,000,000 acres are 
in cultivation, of which 55 per cent is in wheat. A net work of rail- 
roads covers the southern half of the region and extensive tracts of 
virgin land lie within reach of transportation. 

The fuilher development of these lands hinges in no small measure 
upon an increase in population. Immigration to Canada, which was 
relatively heavy preceding the war, declined materially during the 
years 1916 to 1919, but has since revived considerably. During the 
iis<'al years 1920 and 1921 the immigrant arrivals in Canada num- 
bered over 265,000. One-third of these immigrants went to the 

i )rairie Provinces, and a large numl)er of them no doubt engaged in 
arming. Shortly aftei* the war, the Western Canada Colonization 
Association was formed with the purpose of promoting the settle- 
ment of large numbers of immignmts on the vacant lands of western 
Canada. Tn developing this program, that association, according to 
an official statement, has secui-cd the cooperation of the Imperial 
Government as well as the Dominion and Pro\’incial authorities and 
the transcontinental railway companies. 
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Comparative Advantages of Canada in Wheat Production. 

Tho Canadian wheat farmer enjoys substantial advantages over 
the American producer in the matter of yields, land vaRies, the 
quality of wheat he producer, and lower freight rates from points 
equally distant from markets. 

The yield of wheat, which is a very important factor in the cost 
of production, is materially higher in western Canada than in many 
of our wheat-producing States. The average yields of spring wheat 
in the prairie Provinces during the ten-year period 191»V-1922 varied 
from 15 to 10 bushels per acre. In Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana for the corresponding j)eriod they ranged from 
10.6 to 14.3 bushels. Winter wheat yields on harvested acreage in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Texas averaged, for the 
same period, from 12.0 to 10.2 bushels. Tliese figures do not reflect 
the losses resulting from abandoned acreage. In the Pacific North- 
west yields have been somewhat higher than in Canada, but this ad- 
vantage has been offset to a considerable extent by higher land values. 
The significance of Canada’s higher yields is apparent. A recent 
study of wheat costs in the United States brings out the fact that 
the cost per bushel for farmers who had yields ranging from 19 to 25 
bushels per acre was 31 per cent less than for those wlio had yields 
varying from 7 to 13 bushels. 

I"ho capital invested in land is also materially lower in Canada 
than in the United States. The average value of fai in lands in 1922 
for Canada as a whole was $40 per acre as compaied with $79 for 
tlie United States. In the prairie Provinces avei*age land values 
ranged from $24 to $32; in 11 of tlie western wheat States the range 
was from $46 to $110. Montana is the only important wdieat State 
in which the average value of land is not materially higher than in 
the prairie Provinces. It is significant also that land values in 
('lanada during the war were marked up to a relatively slight degree. 
Between 1914 and 1920 the average value of land in the Ihiited 
States increased $35 per acre; in Canada the average increase was 
only $11. In the same period lands in the prairie Provinces ad- 
vanced on the average from $7 to $11 per acre; in 11 western wheat 
States the increase ranged from $10 per acr« in Colorado to $61 
in Nebraska. It is evident, therefore, that the American wheat 
farmer has a much heavier per acre investment in land than liis 
Canadian competitor and a cori’espondingly larger interest burden. 

Canadian farmers have another advantage in the superior quality 
of their wheat. It is high in protein and much valued by foreign 
millers for mixing with softer wheats. The hard spring wheat of 
Canada for many years has sold at small premiums over both Amer- 
ican Hard Spring and Hard Winter wheats in Liverpool, although 
♦at times the price has fallen slightly below. During the past two 
years the premiums paid for No. 1 Northern Manitoba over Ameri- 
can No. 2 Hard Winter wheat in Liverpool when prices on both 
grades were reported have averaged 9 cents. Sales of American 
Hard Spring wheat in Liverpool have been limited and quotations 
are scattered. Wlien q^uoted during 1923 the premium on No. 1 
Northern Manitoba has Tbeen about 5 cents over No. 2 Dark Northern 
Spring wheat in Liverpool. The excellent quality of the Canadian 
wheat is attested also hy the fact that American millers purchase 
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and import it in considerable quantities even though, subject to a 
duty of 30 cents. Canada's more advantageous position in the pro- 
duction of hard spring wheat is apparent. The present Canadian 
spring wheat crop is placed at 450,000,000 bushels. This volume 
of superior hard spring wheat competes with the spring wheat crop 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, which is 
estimated this season at 143,000,000 bushels. 

As indicated in greater detail elsewhere, more favorable freight 
rates give the Canadian wheat farmer substantial advantages over 
a great many American producers. Most of the wheat exported 
from Canada moves from the head of Lake Superior to Montreal 
and the Atlantic seaboard of the United Slates via the Great Lakes. 
This affords cheap water rates for a good portion of the haul to the 
seaboard. Canadian wheat also enjoys tlie advantages of a relatively 
lower freight rate from the western Provinces to the head of the 
Lakes, compared with the rates to Duluth from corresponding dis- 
tances in the Nortliwest. 

While satisfa(!tory comparisons between the cost of producing 
wheat in Canada and the United States can not be made on the basis 
of available studies, it is quite apparent that the Canadian farmer 
has advantages which enable him to produce wheat at materially 
lower costs i)er bushel than the American farmer. 

The Effect of the Tariff on Wheat Prices. 

The tariff has been effective in protecting the sj)ring wheat farmer. 
In Liverpool, Canadian spring wdieat ordinarily sells at a small 
jiremium over American spring wdieat. On the other hand, a com- 
jiarison of prices for comparable grades of spring wheat in Ameri- 
can and Canadian markets which haAe practically the same trans- 
portation rates to Liverpool shows a margin in favor of American 
prices which can only be explained as an influence of the tariff. 

The Minneapolis price of No. 1 Northern Spring in the period 
from 1909 to 1913, when a 25-cent tariff' was in force, ranged in 
general from 5 to 10 cents above Winnipeg No. 1 Northern. Under 
a reduced tariff' of 10 cents per bushel, j^riccs at the two markets from 
1913 to 191() were practically on a level. From 1916 to 1920, con- 
trolled prices and other conditions incident to the war destroyed nor- 
mal price relationships. 

With the release of Government control, Winnipeg prices, in the 
latter part of 1920, when no tariff was in effect, rose t^) a level with, 
and at times somewhat above, Minneapolis. After the emergency 
tariff went into effect, in May, 1921, however, Winnipeg fell to 
around 25 to 30 cents below Minneapolis, remaining near that level 
for the balance of the year. The difference narrowed early in 1922, 
and tlie Canadian market since that time has fluctuated from 6 cents 
above to 22 cents below Minneapolis. 

Winter wheat prices appear to be less affected by the tariff. 
American winter wheat at Kansas City is usually above Canadian 
spring wheat from October to May or June and below during the 
summer months, when the bulk of the American crop is moving to 
market. Under the 25-cent tariff existing before the war the aver- 
age monthly margins in the two periods practically offset one another 
in amount, but under the 10-cent duty in force from 1913-1917 Win- 
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nipeg prices avera^d from 5 to 7 cents above Kansas Ci^. Under 
our post-war tariffs Winnipegprices from June, 1921, to September, 
1923, averaged 5 cents above Kansas City, but this average in favor 
of Canadian wheat has been due to the nigh margins that obtained 
during the summers of 1921 and 1922. Kansas City Hard Winter 
wheat prices have averaged 2 cents above Winnipeg during the past 
twelve months, and in tlie month of October averaged 14 cents above 
Winnipeg. 


MARGINS OF AMERICAN OVER CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT PRICES. 
SEPTEMBER, IfSO-SEPTBMBBR, 1»2S. 



FlftlTKE 14 . 


Tht beneficial influence of the tariff is also illustrated by compar- 
ing prices of wheat in Liverpool with prices in producing countries 
plus cost of transportation to Liverpool. Prices of Canadian wheat 
in Liverpool averaged for the y^r 1922, 10 cents, and for nine 
months of 1923, 6f cents above Winnipeg prices plus freight on the 
basis of an all-rail rate to seaboard. During the month of October, 
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1922, they averaged as high as 30 cents per bushel above Winni- 
peg plus freight. Liverpool prices of American hard winter wheat, 
on the other hand, averaged during 1922 only 2 cents motv tlian 
Kansas City plus freight, and during the early months of the vear 


MARGINS OF ^EBICAN WINTER WHEAT OVER CANADIAN SPRING 
WHEAT PRICES, SEPTEMBER, 192a~S£PTEMBER, 1923. 



were considerably below. In January, 1923, Liverpool again dropped 
below Kansas City plus freight, and has averaged from 1 cent 
to 2 cents under during the first nine months of the year. American 
hard spring wdieat, on the other hand, as shown by the limited data 
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obtainable, has sold in Liverpool during the first half of ld2S at 
prices ranging from 3 to 15 cents below Minneapolis plus freight 
(all-rail). The average for the first four months, in fact, was about 
13 cents below. Even No. 1 Manitoba, which usually sells above 
No. 1 Northern in Liveipool, was below No. 1 Nortliern Hard Spring 
at Minneapolis plus freight. These figures show tliat, on a.Liver- 
I)Ool basis, Hard lied Spring w’heat prices liave been liigh through- 
out 11)23, and indicate roughly the extent to which the tariff has 
raisi'd j^rices of this wheat above world levels. It also ap^Dears that 
prices of hard w'inter wheat in the Kansas City market at times are 
favorably influenced by the tariff. 

The present tariff lias not prevented the importation of C^inadian 
wheat for domestic consumption. Our total imports of Canadian 
Avheat from May, 1921, when the emergency tariff went into effect, 
to June 30, 1923, amounted to 32,507,064 bushels, of which 22,- 
042,059 bushels were imported in 1922. Forty-seven per cent of this 
was milled in bond and exported as flour. Drawback was paid on 
only 4,038 bushels. The balance was consumed in the United States. 

The transit movement in bond of Canadian wheat through the 
United States for export from our seapoits is not affected by the 
taritr and should not affect prices in this country. This movement 
is, ho\vever, much larger than our actuil impoit trade. It mounted 
up during the war years, reaching as high as 127,000,000 bushels 
in 1910. In 1918, 1919, and 1920 it fell to 25,000,000 and below, but 
has since revived and is now approaching the hundi’ed million mark. 

The margin between prices of Canadian and American spring 
wheat has widened materially in the past seveial weeks. Tlie price 
of Minneapolis No. 1 Northern Sjiring averaged 17 cents over 'Winni- 
j)eg No. 1 Noi’thern for the month of September. This s)^read has 
increased to 22 cents for the month of October. On November 1 the 
margin of Minneapolis No. 1 Dark Northern over Winnipeg No. 2 
Northern was 30 cents. This Avidening of the spread between Ameri- 
can and Canadian prices Is resulting in larger importations of 
Canadian Avheat duty paid. Jn the face of larger Avorld supplies 
tlie price of Canadian wdieat is being depressed to the point where 
Canadian wheat can be exjiected to flow over tlie tariff Avail in large 
volume and directly compete with American hard spring Avheat unless 
the duty is materially increased. 

The Financial Situation of Farmers in the Wheat Regions. 

The indebtedness of farmers in various parts of the United States, 
especially in the West, lias grown to burdensome propoi tions. There 
are a number of causes wdiicli account for this situation. Land values 
in the Middle West rose sharply during the war and some land was 
purchased by farmers at inflated prices. The number of farmers, 
however, who bought land during these years is not as large as 
usually thought. Surveys that have been made indicate that from 
10 to 15 per cent of the farms in the United States changed hands 
during the years 1910 to 1920. It should also be noted that a great 
many farmers who purchased at exhorbitant levels haA^e already lost 
their land. Still other farmers who did not buy land marked up the 
value of their land and other property, placed too much reliance upon 
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Figure 16. 
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this new and fictitious wealth and incurred liabilities in excess of 
their normal earning capacity. 

Frejiuently the scale of farm operations and expenditures was 
materially expanded to meet the demand for increased production 
as well as to reap the benefit of war prices. In many parts of the 
dry-land wheat regions an extradordinary series of crop failures 
was experienced during the yeai*s 1917 to 1921. Farm operations in 
these years were conducted at maximum costs, and instead of profit- 
ing by high prices farmers piled up additional debts. Tlie financial 
situation in these dry-land wheat regions bexiame, in fact, so serious 
that Fe^deral funds to the amount of $8,500,000 were provided in 1918, 
1921, and 1922 for seed and feed loans to enable farmers to continue 
their operations. 

Tlie degree to which farm debt has been inci'eased is shown to 
some extent by the census. The average mortgage debt per owner- 
ofierated farm, which in 1910 ranged from $1,960 to $2,364 for the 



principal wheat regions, about doubled by 1920. Tliese census fig- 
ures do not include the mortgage debt on farms operated by man- 
agers and tenants. In addition to the farm mortgage encumDrance, 
a substantial part of farm indebtedness is represented by personal 
bank, and merchant credit, for which separate data are not available. 

The evidence does not indicate that the total volume of farm in- 
debtedness is in itself of alarming dimensions. Its significance lies 
more especially in its distribution. In some parts of the more spe- 
cialized wheat regions the burden of farm debt is much heavier than 
in others. Within every community there are farmers who have 
very little or no debt, while others are very deeply involved. The 
situation on the average appears to be most serious in the semiarid 
regions where wheat farming is conducted as a specialized in- 
dustry and under conditions of high crop risk. On the other hand, 
many farmers in the better wheat i*egions purchased land at inflated 
prices or incurred other heavy liabilities during the war and are now 
carrying burdensome debts. 

When price deflation came in 1920, farmers who had accumulated 
large debts were seriously embarrassed. While the majority of them 
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have been successful in tidin^^ over their hnancial dif&culties, a siib- 
stantial number have not. T^is situation is brought out in a special 
inquiry made by the Department of Agi’iculture in the spring of 
1923. Reports were secured from 15 States covering the period 
January, 1920, to March, 1923. Out of over 68,000 owner farmers 
included in this survey 4 per cent lost their farms through foreclo- 
sure or bankruptcy, 4.5 per cent lost their farms without legal pro- 
ceedings, and a little over 15 per cent had been spared such loss up 
to March, 1923, only because of the leniency of their creditors. Out 
of almost 26,000 tenant farmers, 7.2 per cent lost property through 
foreclosure or bankruptcy, 7.8 }>er cent lost property without legal 
proceedings, and 21.3 per cent retained their propei'ty merely as a 
result of the leniency of creditors. 

According to this survey, the losses of farms and farm property 
were relatively most numerous in the Great Plains region. Apply- 
ing the results obtained from these reports to the 1920 census figures 
for owners and tenants, it was estimated that the percentage of 
farmers who since 1920 had lost farms or other property ranged 
from 8.9 per cent of all farmers in Kansas to 28.3 per cent in 
Montana. 

The seriousness of the situation is further reflected in the records 
of the bankruptcy’ courts. While the total number of bankruptcy 
cases among farmers is not large, it must be remembered that farm- 
ers as a ride do not resort to the bankruptcy couifs when forced to 
give up property to creditors. The significance of the record lies, 
therefore, in the increase and distribution of such cases rather than 
in their absolute number. The records of the Department of Justice 
show that during the three pre-war years 1912-1914 an average of 
5.5 per cent of all bankruptcy cases were farmers, while in 1922 the 
l)ercentage was 14.4. The resort by farmers to bankruptcy courts 
was especially pronounced in the more specialized wheat regions. 
In the western winter Avheat region farmer bankruptcy cases in the 
pre-war years averaged 8 per cent of all cases; in 1922 this per- 
centage had increased to 25. In the spring wheat region the per- 
centage increased from almost 22 ])er cent of all cases in the pre- 
war years to 48.9 per cent in 1922. The increase in bankruptcy 
among farmers in the Pacific Northw’est States is also marked, 
particularly in Idaho, where almost 47 per cent of all cases put 
tlirough the bankruptcy courts in 1922 involved farmers. The per- 
centage of bankruptcies among farmers in 1922 was especially high 
in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Jlontana, and Idaho, ranging from 32.6 per cent of all cases in 
Nebraska to 78.5 per cent in North Dakota. Preliminary reports 
indicate that bankruptcies of farmers for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, will materially exceed those of 1922. 

Further illustration of the financial distress of farmers in various 
parts of the West is found in the accumulation of delinquent farm 
taxes. Tax payments in some sections are in arrears from one to 
four years. In some of the wheat-growing areas of Kansas, for 
example, delinquent taxes since 1917 have increased in volume sev- 
eral hundred per cent. 

The movement of population from country to city is in this con- 
nection very significant. In 1922 there was a net shift, of 1,120.000 
persons from forms to city, or about 3.6 per cent of the rural agri- 
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cultural population at the beginning of the year. This cityward 
movement is a result of attractive urban wages, on the one hand, and 
inadequate returns in agriculture, on the other. From a surA^ey of 
vacant farmhouses it appears that the percentage of all inhabitable 
farmhouses not occupiea in the United States increased from 4.7 
per cent in 1920 to 7.3 per cent in 1922. This abandonment of farm- 
houses was high in various sections of the country, but especially so 
in several States of the Great Plains region and the Pacific North- 
west. 

Cost of Producing Wheat. 

The cost of the principal factors in the production of wheat ad- 
vanced during the Avar less rapidly than the price of wheat, and a 
margin of profit was realized by farmers Avho obtained fairly good 
yields. 

With the break in general prices in 1920 Avheat declined much more 
rapidly than the cost of production. AVliile the price of wheat is 
now slightly above the pre-war level, the factors of cost are relati\’^ely 
mucli higher. This difrerence betAveen AA’heat prices and production 
costs has resulted during the last few years in neavy losses to Avheat 
farmers generally, and has borne down with special A\^eight upon 
those who accumulated large debts during the war. 

Practically all costs which enter into the production of Avheat are 
considerably higher than before the war. Average monthly farm 
wages for the United States on duly 1, 1923, were r>9 jier cent above 
the 1913 level. Day w^ages at harvest time had increased even more. 
In Kansas the day wage in harvest A\^as 82 per (*ent nboA^e 1913. This 
fact is of special importance in commercial wheat-producing regions 
wliere the r)ulk of the harvest- labor is supplied by day hands. In- 
terest charges Avhich farmers must pay IniA'^e iiicj-eased Avith the ac- 
cumulation of debts. ^Miolesale prices of the Jiiore common farm 
im})lements were this season from 45 to 59 per cent higher than in 
1913, and retail prices were considerably higher. Threshing rates 
in various sectif)ns of the wheat territory ranged this fall from 7 to 
15 cents per bushel, or 50 per cent more than in 1913. 

The burden of taxes in many regions has become excessiA^e. Taxes 
on farm lands in Kansas increased 171 per cent between 1913 and 
1921, in South Dakota, 129, and in the eastern 20 counties of Wash- 
ington, 237 per cent. With the exception of South Dakota, taxes 
in these States have continued upward since the Avar. It should 
be observed that a substantial part of public funds is expended for 
local improvement purposes, such as roads, and that from 80 to 90 
per cent of such taxes in Kansas and South Dakota, for example, 
are levied by local government units. The remedy for high taxes 
in some regions, therefore, rests in large measure with farmers 
themselves. No doubt the ready market for tax-exempt securities 
also accounts in part for some of the ill-advised expenditures in 
local improvements. 

Cost of Wheat Production in Representative Winter and Spring Wheat 

Region.s, 1913-1923. 

In 1919 the Department of Agriculture made extensive studies 
of the cost of producing wheat in representative winter and spring 
wheat areas of the country. From basic material gathered in this 
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feliuly it has been possible to sliow the approximate fluctuations in 
wheat costs for the period 15)13 to 1923. 

In the winter wheat States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, 
the relation of the price of wheat to the cost of production, exclud- 
ing land rent, was favorable to the producer until 1921. During 
the last three years, however, wheat farmei*s in these States have 
IkuI no ret\irn for tlie capital invested in wheat land and have lacked 
from $0.70 to $2.00 per acre of receiving enough to pay the other 
costs of })ro(!nction. 

In tlie s])ring whc^t States of North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota the ])rice of wheat has been sufficient to cover the net cost, 
('xchiding land rent, for seven of the past eleven years, although 
during some of these years very little was left for use of land after 
paying other costs. Since 15)15) the price has been insufficient to pay 
foi* the use of land and has lacked from $0.10 to $3.42 per acre of 
covei'ing other production costs. 

More favorable yields in the winter wheat regions have be^n 
the main factor in making winter wheat production less expensive 

FARM PRICE OF WHEAT AND THE COST OF IMPORTANT FACTORS IN 


WHEAT PRODUCTION. 1913-1923. 

PERCENT 



than that of si)ring wheat. For the cleven-yeaj- period 1913-1923 
in the spring wheat region the computed average net cost of wheat 
production, exclusive of land rent, varied from $0.59 to $2.19 pef 
bushel, whereas in the winter wheat region covered by the study 
tile varhition was from $0,52 to $1.44 per bushel. 

Relative Costs of Wheat Production in Subhuinid and Semiarid Regions. 

A substantial part of both winter and spring wbeat is" produced 
in the semiarid regions of the W’^est where, owing to low and uncer- 
tain precipitation, winter killing, hail, and other causes, the risk 
is high. 

Ford County, Kans., is representative of semiarid conditions in 
the winter wheat region. In tliis county, in ten out of the last 
twelve years, there has been an abandoned acreage ranging from 6 
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to 92 cent. The abandonment has been extremely for 

individual years, as in 1917, 1918, and 1923 when it was 92, 90, and 
80 per cent, respectively. During the twelve-year geriod 1912- 
1923 the abandonment of seeded acreage has been 3i.l per cent. 
The yield of wheat in this county during the last twelve years has 
averaged 7.2 bushels per seeded acre. It is true that comparatively 
high yields are not infrequently obtained on these semiarid lands, 
and in such years the profits in wheat mowing are good. On the 
other hand, successive years of crop failure often occur and unless 
a reserve of capital has been provided the farmer finds it a difficult 
problem to tide himself over such periods. 

In McPherson County, situated in the subhumid wheat region of 
Kansas, the abandoned wheat acreage since 1912 has averaged 9.4 
per cent. The acreage of wheat abandoned in Ford County has been 
nearly six times that abandoned in McPherson. The average yield 
of wheat in McPherson has been 13.1 bushels, or almost twice as 
great as that for the semiarid count3^ Under such conditions pro- 
ducti<m costs per bushel in Ford County have been very much higher 
fhan in McPherson. The physical requirements, sucli as seed and 
man and hoi^se lalior prior to harvest, remain fairly constant, and in 
high-i*isk areas the larger amount of abandoned acreage carries with 
it a heavy expenditure for these items. Since 1912 man labor prior 
to harvest has varied from 0.15 to 17.7 hours per bushel. In Mc- 
Pherson County this variation has been from 0.20 to 1.01 hours per 
bushel. For seven of the twelve years more man labor was required 
to produce a bushel of wheat in Ford County than in McPherson; iu 
four of the years the man labor per bushel was from four to sixty 
times greater. Similar ranges existed with i-espect to the amount 
of horse labor and seed wheat per bushel. 

In a comparison of the relative profitableness of wheat production 
in these subhumid and semiarid counties, the returns per farm should 
be considered. Py the use of large machinery and extensive methods 
of cultivation the wlieat farmer in the semiarid section operates on 
the average a considerably larger wheat acreage tlian tlie farmer in 
the subhumid region. According to a study made in 1919 the seeded 
wheat acreage per farm was 318 acres for Ford County as compared 
with 143 acres for McPherson. On the basis of these acreages the 
total wheat production per farm in Ford County has in some years 
l^en considerably larger than in McPherson, "the average produc- 
tion per farm during a period of ten yeai*s, however, has been nearly 
the same for both counties, and in view of the higher average pro- 
duction costs per bushel in the semiarid county it appeal’s that with 
present methods the di\y-land wheat farmer, at least in some sections, 
competes at a disadvantage with the wheat farmer in the mori* humid 
regions of the country. 

Cost of Producing Wheat in 1922. 

In 1922 the average cost of producing wheat as r^orted on 2,417 
farms in the United States was $1.23 per bushel. Tlie cost of pro- 
duction showed considerable variation as between geograpKcal 
divisions. The net cost, including land rent, varied from an average 
of $0.98 per bushel in the spring wheat States of Minnesota, Nortti 
and South Dakota, and Montana to an average of $1.38 for the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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In aU of these repons many farmers produced wheat at a loss. 
It should be remembered, however, that this does not represent an 
actual cash lo®, since a substantial part of the total cost of produc- 
tion does not involve a cash outlay. In cost accounting, costs include 
chai-ges for the labor of the farmer and his family and for the use of 
land, and if the price received for wheat is sui&cient to cover these 
costs the farmer receives going wages for his time and interest on 
capital invested. 

ACREAGE OF WH EAT HABVEBTBD, ACREAGE ABANDONmk. ANI> YIEU> 

FEE PLANTED ACRE IN BBMIARID AND SUBHUMID COUNTIES OF 
KANSAS, ItlA-lMI. 
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The cost of producing wheat varies widely between individuals 
as between regions. The average cost for the total^ production, as 
shown by some investigations, covers the cost of a little more tlian 
half of the crop, and a wheat price which only equals this cost will 
not permanently maintain the industry. To place wheat growing on 
a stable basis, the price for wheat must be sufficiently high to yield 
satisfactory returns on the bulk of the production. This price wheat 
farmers have not received during the last several years. 

Costs and Other Factors in the Marketing of Wheat. 

The spread between the price paid to the producer of wheat and 
the price paid by the consumer of bread has widened very materially 
since 1D13. 

The retail price of a 16-ounce loaf of bread in Washington, C., 
has increased from 5.45 cents in September, 1913, to 9 cents in Se]!- 
tember, 1923. This advance in bread prices has not benefited tlie 
fanner. The portion received in 1913 by the wheat grower for the 
wheat equivalent of flour used in baking the Washington loaf was 
about one-fifth of the retail price of bi-ead; in 1923 it amounts to 
less than one-sixth. While the wheat grower’s portion of the retail 
price of bread has increased during this period less than one-thiid 
of a cent, the margins above have increased a total of 3J cents. 

The margins between the mill and the retailer are, therefore, of 
most interest to the consumer, but the margins between the farm 
and the terminal market are of special concern to the farmer. Ac- 
cording to the best available evidence the margins for the services 
of local and terminal handling agencies as well as those of trans 
portation agencies bear down hea%dly upon the wheat grower. 

The Department of Agriculture has made an analysis of the opera- 
tions during 1921-22 of 40 country elevators in north central Kansas. 
The gross margin of these elevators ranged as high as 9.6 cents per 
bushel, and averaged a little better than 4 per cent of the terminal 
selling price. The transportation costs to Kansas City averaged 
about 12^ cents per bushel or a trifle over 10 per cent of the terminal 
price. 

The operating cost of these 40 Kansas elevators varied from 1.9 
cents U) 7.4 cents per bushel. This wide variation in operating ex- 
pense is largely due to the variation in the volume of grain handled 
by the several elevators. The tendency for costs to decline with in- 
crease in volume of grain handled is quite marked. 

The information at hand suggests the need of reducing both local 
and terminal margins in the marketing of wheat. A reduction of 
the country elevator margin can be effected in considerable measure 
by increasing the volume of grain handled by each elevator. This 
would necessitate a reduction in the number of elevators at points 
where there are two or more competing elevators. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that in the case of privately operated elevators 
the increased volume thus obtained might to some extent at least be 
oflTset by lower prices resulting from decreased competition. 

Such investigations as have been made indicate that the cooperative 
farmers’ elevator efficiently operated is an effective factor in reducing 
local buying margins. It is not so important to have competition 
in the case of patronage dividend elevators, since all profits over and 
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above operating expenses are ultimately returned to the patrons. 
Since 1904 the organization of cooperative elevators has proceeded 
rapidly. Between 1914 and 1921 the number of such organizations 
in 12 North Central States increased from 1,942 to 4,442. 

During the last two yeare an effort has been made to reduce the 
margins at terminal mai‘kets and bring about a better seasonal mar- 
keting of wheat through the operations of grain marketing associa- 
tions. Fourteen State associations of this kind have been formed, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE RETAIL PRICE OP A 1 -POUND LOAF OF BREAD 
IN WASHINGTON. D. C. 


RETAILERS* MARGIN 
Labor, Detiva/y, Stora Maintenaneo, Crod/t,— 
Profit or Loss. 


^ '913 . 

(l.l2Conta) 


. 1923 . 

(s.OOConta) 


BAKERS’ MARGIN 

Manufacturing, Detivary and 'Sailing , ... 
Administration, Plant Maintenance, 
Profit or Loss. 

(2.03 Cents) (3. 24 Cents) 


MATERIALS OTHER THAN FLOUR 

Added by baker m making bread 

(0 38 Cents) . (1.25 Cents) 

TRANSPORTATION MARGIN 
Cost to Baker for bringing flour from ” 
Minneapolis to Washington, D. C. 

(0.1/ Cents) (0 29 Cents) 


MILLING MARGIN ON FLOUR... 

(0.42 Cents) (O.m^B Cents) 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON FLOUR IN WHEAT^^ 
from elevator to Mmneapoh', 

. (o.U Cents) (O.iSCents) 

ELEVATOR MARGIN ON FLOUR IN WHEAT* 
(0.05 Cents) . (0.12 Cents) 



WHEAT GROWERS’ PORTION 
FOR FLOUR IN WHEAT * 

(U7 Cents) (LA7 Cents) 


*Amount of whaat raqulrad to mill the standard 
patant flour for 16 ozs. of bread 
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•.•3.2I%*. 
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16 3 7 '^ 
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Fiquius 20. — Bas«*d on broad formulas for the years 1918 and 1923. 
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and last Au^st nine of them were affiliated in. a national sales 
agency. Owing to their recent organization it is not possible to 
measure the innuence of these asaooiations on marketing margins and 
prices received by farmers. 

Quality of Wheat in Relation to Price. 

The price which wheat will command is to a considerable extent 
influenced by its quality and grade. It is, of course, a well known 
fact that the lower grades, especially of certain classes of wheat, sell 
normally at a material discount under the better grades. Quality 
and grade, moreover, are determined to a considerable extent by 
weather conditions over which the farmer has no control. Yet, on 
the other hand, much may be done by the farmer himself to im- 
prove the grade of his wheat and better the price he receives. 

In the northwest spring wheat region heavy and unnecessary 
losses are sustained by wheat farmers in growing and putting on 
the market wheat containing a large amount of foreign material 
wliich can be removed. According to the records of the Minnesota 
State Grain Inspection Department dockage has gradually increased 
from 1.9 per cent of all wheat shipped to Minnesota markets in 1902 
to 4.2 per cent in 1922. During the 21 years covered in this 
period it is estimated that almost 110,000,000 bushels of dockage 
were shipped to these markets. If shipped separately to market, 
this dockage, it is estimated, would have requiredf over 84,000 freight 
cars for ite transporation. Farmers of the Northwest shipped to 
Minnesota markets in the crop year of 1922 alone over 7,500,000 
bushels of dockage, using for this purpose about 5,800 cars. Had 
this equipment been available for the shipment of clean wheat, the 
cur shoitage in the Northwest in tlie crop movement season of 
1922-23 would no doubt have been less serious. It should also be 
observed that market receipts do not fully measure the amount of 
dockage since a part of it is removed at the farm and at local 
elevators. 

Spring wheat farmers are taking heavy losses, on their dockage 
ill more ways than one. Weeds are reducing wheat yields and some 
lands have become so foul that they are no longer profitable for 
wheat pi*oduction. Harvesting and threshing weeds with the wheat 
adds materially to the cost of wheat production. At a threshing 
rate of 7 cents per bushel, it is estimated that farmers in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana paid over $675,000 to 
thresh the dockage in their 1922 wheat crop. 

A still more important item of loss is the cost of freighting dock- 
age to market. Tne average dockage assessed per car in 1922 by the 
Minnesota State Grain Inspection Department was 54 bushels. The 
freight charges on this dockage between Larimore, N. Dak., and Minne- 
apofis amounted to $5.67 per car. If, for illustration, the Larimore- 
Minneapolis freight rate be taken as an average rate on wheat shipped 
to Minnesota markets and be applied to the total dockage asse^ssed in 
1922 it appears that the enormous sum of almost $800,000 was paid 
to the transportation companies to haul the dockage of that season 
to these markets. An effective way, in short, to reduce transporta- 
tion costs is to remove the foreign material before shipment is made. 
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Losses resulting from foreign material in wheat may be materU 
ally reduced by better crop rotations and cultural methoas as well as 
by cleaning both seed and market wheat. The one-crop system in the 
Northwest has resulted in weed-infested lands, dirty wheat, and re- 
duced yields. The practice of sowing seed wheat containing a high 
percentage of weed seed has been altogether too common. A survey 
made in Minnesota and the Dakotas in 1921 disclosed the fact that 
96 per cent of the farms visited were drilling with the wheat from 
1,000 to 500,000 foreign seeds per acre. Tlie employment of clean- 
ing devices which have been perfected for farm, threshing machine, 
and elvator will materially reduce this financial leakage in the farm 
business. 

Throughout the Pacific Northwest wheat regions smut is an im- 
portant factor in reducing the quality of wheat ; in the Eastern States 
garlic causes material damage. Leases from these sources may be 
materially reduced by cleaning the wheat both for seed and for 
market. In the Southwest improper farm storage of wheat is rt‘- 
spcmsible for much of the loss in quality. Wliere the combine-har- 
vester is used, wheat containing too much moisture is often st<;i’ed 
under improper conditions with resulting deterioration. This loas 
may be prevented by proper ventilation of bins. 

llie importance of producing and putting on the market the best 
possible grade of wheat can not be overemphasized. In foreign mar- 
kets our lower grades of wheat meet in competition the best wheats 
of other lands and sell at a discount. On the other hand, the demand 
in our domestic markets is for the wheats which have the highest 
milling value. The poorer grades usually sell, therefore, at sub- 
stantial discounts, particularly when the percentage of such grades 
is relatively large. 

Terminal prices reflect cpiite accurately the variations in the (pial- 
ity of wheat; local prices frequently do not. Farmei’S must know 
wliat factors determine the grade of their wheat in order to bargain 
for the best possible price. In recent years wheats of high gluten 
content and quality have commanded special premiums. On the 
Kansas City market car lots of hard winter wheat, grading No. 2, 3, 
or 4, but of high gluten content or (jualitv, often sell above No. 1 for 
the same day. Even car lots grading iJo. 5 occasionally bring the 
highest price for the subclass. For a recent day on that market 
when No. 1 Hard Winter was mioted at $1.18, the highest quotation 
for No. 4 was $1.16 and for No. 5 $1.19. TTio producer as a rule 
does not know the gluten content of his wheat, and may, hence, 
lie at considerable disadvantage in making his sale to the local buyer. 
Special efforts should be made by producers to acquaint themselves 
better with the market value of their wheat. 

Feeding Low-Priced Wheat to Livestock. 

At prevailing prices some wheat can be profitably substituted for 
corn m the feeding of livestock in many sections of the country. 
TTie ralative prices at which wheat economically may displace corn 
in feeding is shown in the following table : 
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Com prices per J)UBhel and equivalent wheat prices based on their relative 

feeding values,^ 


fExporimental data, Bureau of Animal Industry.] 


Ckm. 

Wheat. 1 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Poultry 
and shoop. 

1 HOg8. 

( 

Beef cattle. | 

Poultry 
and sheep. 

Hogs. 

Beef cattle. 

CenU. 

CetUt. 

i 

! Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

60 

54 

56 

62 

80 

86 

90 

99 

65 

69 

62 

68 

85 

91 

96 

105 

60 

64 

67 

74 

90 

96 

101 

111 

65 

70 

73 

80 

95 

102 

107 

117 

70 

75 

79 

86 

100 

107 

112 

123 

75 

80 

84 

92 






* The feeding value of a pound of wheat in pounds of com is 1 for poultry and sheep, 1.06 for hogs, and 
1.16 for beef cattle. 


According to these ratios, when com is 80 cents a bushel on the 
farm, for example, 86-cent wheat can be fed profitably to all animals, 
including poultry ; 90-cent wlmat can be fed to cattle and hogs but 
not to sheep and poultry ; while 99-cent wheat is pmfitable for beef 
cattle only. These ratios do not take into account the cost of grind- 
ing the wheat, a necessai'y measure in feeding it. 

The com situation is at present very unusual. The visible supply 
of corn in the United States on November 3 was 809,000 bushels 
compared with 8,806,000 last year and 18,935,000 in 1921. The No- 
vember 1 visible supply averaged 3,763,000 bushels in the period 
1914—1920 and 3,352,000 during the pre-war yeare 1909—1913. At no 
time since 1900 has the visible supply of corn for November been so 
low as it is at present. This situation has placed the prices of old 
corn this fall on very neai'ly the same level with wheat pi’ices. For 
the month of October the spread between the average farm price of 
No. 2 com and No. 4 wheat at rcpi-esentative shipping points in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois ranged from 0 to 8 cents 
and between No. 2 corn and No. 2 wheat from 3 to 12 cents. At these 
prices No. 4 and lower grades of wheat can be profitably substituted 
for com in the feeding of hogs and cattle and even No. 2 wheat can 
be fed to beef cattle with profit. As noted above, however, wheat 
should lie ground or crushed before feeding, and should also be sup- 
plemented with other feeds. 

Wheat Production and Agricultural Readjustments in the 
Principal Wheat Regions. 

Under the stimulus of war prices and in response to the demand 
for large food supplies, the production of wheat was increased enor- 
mously during the years of the war. The initial rise in price fol- 
lowing the declaration of war in 1914 encouraged the expansion of 
our wheat area. • This largo acreage, together with a favorable sea- 
son, caused the wheat crop of 1915 to be Uie largest we ever harvested. 
Other countries also secured large crops that season, and as a result 
the price of wheat dropped to practically the pre-war level and re- 
mained low through the crop year 1915-16. A marked decline in 
wheat plantings followed, and with the heavy abandonment in 1917 
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FARM PRICE OP WHEAT. RYE, BUTTER, AND EGGS, 

PERCENT 



1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


the Hcn'ii^re harvested that year fell to a point slightly below the pre- 
war average. 

With the hottling up of the Russian surplus the Allies had to 
depend upon overseas countries, especially North America for their 
wheat. The j)ri(*e of wheat advanced sharply in the fall of 1916 
and continued to rise through the forepart of 1917. After the 
United States entered the war, measures were taken to regulate the 
price of Avheat, and minimum prices were fixed for the 1917, 1918, 
and 1919 croj)s. Under continuous appeals for production of food, 
the production of wheat rose from an average of 690, ()()(), ()()() bushels 
in tlie period 190JM913 to 968,000,000 in 1919, an increase of 40 
per cent, and the wheat area exx)anded from an average of 47,- 
000,000 acres to 7r),(K)0,000 in 1919. 

In order to provide land for wheat, 17 c, oats, tame hay, and some 
other crops, of which there was an increast*., the com acreage was 


FARM PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN, OATS. BARLEY. CATTLE, SHEEP, AND 
HOGS, 1914-1923. 

PERCENT 
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material^ reduced, and a large amount of pasture and meadow land 
in the older regions and wild grass land in the newly settled regions 
was drawn into cultivation. 

When ^neral deflation of prices began in the summer of 1920, 
wheat prices broke sharply and have continued to decline into the 
present season. As a result substantial reductions have taken place 
in both acreage and production of wheat. Nevertheless, the crop 
for 1923 is 781,000,000 mishels or 13 pei* cent greater than tne average 
before the war, and the acreage is about 24 per cent larger. The 
corn acreage which was replaced by wheat has now recovered most 
of this loss, but is still slightly under the pre-war average. TiTiile 
there has been some reduction in cultivated crops, the total crop 
area of the country is still between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 acres 
larger than before the war. 

The States included in the Corn Belt, western winter wheat re- 
gion, spring wheat remon *»nd Pacific Northwest, contain over 85 
per cent of the 1923 wheat acreage and are, therefore, of special im- 
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portancc. Winter wheat accounts for the major portion of our ex- 
pansion in production. Of the 28,500,000 acres increase in total 
wheat area during the war about 22,000,000 were winter wheat. 

In the Corn Belt wheat increased 7,000,000 acres and displaced 
about 3,000,000 acres of corn. Although substantial adjustments in 
crop acreages have been made since 1919, the wheat area is still 
almost 2,900,000 acres over the average before the war and the com 
acreage is about 1,722,000 acres below. Some lands iif the Com 
Belt have also been returned to pasture and meadow. 

The largest addition to the winter wheat area was made in the 
Great Plams States of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. By 1919 the wheat acreage in these States had been expanded 
by over 13,450,000 acres. Corn was reduced 8,275,000 acres, and 
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Figure 25 . 


better than 11,000,000 acres of meadow and wild pasture land were 
plowed up and planted to crops. Much of the new land sown to 
wheat was located in the semiarid part of the region where the Imi - 
vested wheat acreage lietween 1909 and 1919 more than trebled. 
Crop acreages in the region as a whole are still considerably out of 
line with their pre-war relationships. The wheat area is 7.240,000 
acres above and that of corn is about 4,600,000 below the pre-war 
average. No reduction appears to have been made in the total ar(‘a 
of cultivated land which at the present time is almost 12,7)00,000 
acres over the average before the war. 

The are^ suited to spiing wheat in the United States is more r(‘- 
stricted than that for winter wheat and the expansion of the former 
has been, therefore, much smaller in amount. Less than 6,500,000 
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nores were added to the spring wheat area during the war and all of 
this increase has since been lost. 

'Die States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana account for about 4,150,000 acres of the increase in spring wheat 
during the war. These States as a group at the same time materially 
enlarged their rye, corn, oats, and tame hay production and made 
iin])ortant reductions only in the case of barley and flax. This crop 
ex])ansion Avas brought about by plowing up some pastures and 
meadows in Minnesota and North and South Dakota, but more 
('specially wild pasture lands in the semiarid sections of the western 
pa it of the Dakotas and in Montana. The region as a whole has 
reduced its 1923 wheat area to 700,000 acres less than the average 
before the war. This reduction has taken place, however, in the 
eastern pait of the Dakotas and in Minnesota where farmers have 
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tiiriied to livestock and dairying as important lines of production. 
Altliough there has been considerable abandonment of lands during 
the past several years in the semiarid sections of North Dakota, 
Soutli Dakota, and Montana, the harvested wheat acreage in these 
areas is this season about 176 per cent gi’eater than in 1909, and for 
the remon as a whole the area in cultivated crops has continued to 
expand since the be^nning of the war. 

The wheat area in the Pacific Northwest was enlarged to tlie 
extent of 1,250,000 aci*es, in considerable measure by decreasing the 
amount of summer fallow and by plowing up wild pasture lands, 
and only slightly through the replacement of other crops. Here 
again a subsUntial part of the additional acreage sown to wheat was 
semiarid land. Only slight reductions in the wheat acreage have 
been made since 1919. 
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Tliree aspects of our acreage shifts during the last decade may be 
emphasized. The area of land used for cultivated crops has been 

E ’eatly extended, and large amounts of meadow and pasture have 
en brought into cultivation. The wheat area was very greatly 
expanded, displacing corn more than any other crop, and while 
considerable readjustment has been made, pre-war crop relationships 
hav’^e not been reestablished. Finally, within the semiarid regions of 
the West where crop hazards are high large bodies of wild pasture 
land have be>en broken and planted to wheat. In the one-crop system 
of these semiarid regions wheat holds a dominant place and has 
stubbornly resisted reduction. 



Fioubr 32 . 
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Agricultural Readjustments in the Principal Wheat Regions. 

The increasing foreign competition in wheat production ^ints 
to a relatively low level of prices for wheat and to the advisability 
of materially reducing the acreage. Our wheat production should 
be placed gradually on a domestic basis and then should keep pace 
with our growth in population and domestic demand. In those 
regions where wheat displaced other crops in response to war-time 
prices, the acreage of wheat should be reduced as fast as profitable 
alternatives can he found. 


INCREASE AND DECREASE IN WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND PRINCIPAL WHEAT PRODUCING REGIONS. 1909-1913— 
1928. 
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Most crops which can be substituted for wheat are feed crops and 
any marked increase in their production must be accompanied by 
more livestock.- The prices of cattle and hogs are low, while those 
for dairy and poultry products, sheep and wool, are much better. 
Adjustments in crop acreages must take into account the relative 
price trends of farm products. 


INCREASE AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CHOPS IN 
UNITED STATES. 1»09-1913-~1923. 
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Conditions vary widely between farmers as between regions, and 
what may apply to one individual may not a^ply to another. Wlieat 
may have an important place in the rotation of some farms and 
further reduction may not be practicable, and the economical use 
of labor and equipment may make it desirable to maintain a rela- 
tively large acreage of wheat. Many wheat farmers, in short, are 
restricted in their choice of alternative crops, and, furthermore, are 
not financially able to change materially their typ of farming. 
Under such conditions adjustments must be largely in the direction 
of economy and more efficient production. 

T^erever possible, lands which give relatively low returns in 
(•Activated crops should be seeded to meadow or be allowed to revert 
to pasture. Cash outlays in the production of crops can often be 
reduced. A part of the hired labor on some farms may be eliminated 


INCREASE AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
THE CORN BELT. 1»0»-1911->1928. 



Fioubb 35. — *Coru Belt (OUiu, Indiana, IlUnois. Iowa, MlHSourl). 


and more of the supplies for the household as well as feed for live- 
stock may be produced on the farm. In some sections it even m^ lie 
possible to supplement the farm income from sources outside oi the 
larm. 

Farmers in the Corn Belt and other eastern States have made 
substantial progress in readjusting their crops. The wheat area, 
however, is still in excess of the pre-war average, while that of corn 
is considerably below. The value of com per acre in the region 
is usually greater than that of small CTains which are included in 
the cropping system to permit the fuller utilization of farm labor 
and equipment and serve as nurse crops for pasture and hay. The 
spreaa between the average value of com per acre in Ohio and that 
of either wheat or oats was greater in 1922 than it had been since 
1918, and an acre of corn this year promises to be worth nearly twice 
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as much as either wheat or oats. At present prices, therefore, it 
appears that Corn Belt farmers will find it profitable to keep their 
com acreage at the highest point consistent with a balanced labor 
program and the maintenance of soil fertility. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that the present relatively high prices for corn 
may not be maintained if the prices of cattle and hogs remain at 
present levels. 

Conditions in the eastern humid parts of Nebraska and Kansas 
are very similar to those in the corn States to the east. A sub- 


INCREASE AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CROPS IN THE 
WESTERN WINTER WHEAT REGION. 1»09-1»18~1928. 
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Fiuubb 36. — Western winter wheat region (Kansas, Nebraska. Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado). 
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humid belt in which the rainfall is lower than in the eastern humid 
region cuts across the central portion of the western winter wheat 
States. Wheat yields in this belt are more dependable than those of 
com, and wheat has occupied, tlierefore, a more important place in 
the system of farming. The value of an acre of wheat in McPher- 
son County, Kans., which is representative of the subhumid, region, 
has been higlier than that of corn since and in a majority of 

years has exceeded also that of oats, barley, and rye. Tlie spread be- 
tween the acre value of wheat and corn was less in 1922 than it had 
l)een since 1917, and on the basis of average yields present prices place 
(.*orn very nearl}^ on an equality with wheat in value per acre. On 
the basis of avei*age yiehls and present prices the value of an acre 
of wheat less the cash cf)sts of producing it is about $3 under the 
corresponding value of an a(!re of corn. Since the demand of wheat 
and corn for labor do not seriously conflict, it appears that in so far 
as corn can be protitably utilized as feed or can supply a local de- 
mand it deserves a more important place in the cropping system 
of the region. As grain sorghums are more dependable in dry years 
Ihaii corn, farmers will usually find it advantageous to grow some 
sorghums to assure themselves feed in drj" years. 

In the humid portions of Minnesota and South Dakota where 
dairying and hog production have become the leading enterprises 
on most of the farms, wheal has already been displaced to a large 
extent by other crops. 

Wheat has been the jirincipal crop in the subhumid portion of the 
spring wheat region largely because the acre value of wheat has 
usually been greater than that of other crops. With present prices, 
however, more attention should be given to the production of feed 
crops, especially corn, and likewise to the production of flax. The 
one-crop system of wheat farming, hitherto largely followed, has 
resulted in weed-infested land, reduced soil fertility and in heavy 
losses in years of crop failure. 

The production of flax in the United States is now confined almost 
entirely to the spring wheat region. Flax production has been 
l)elow domestic consumption in every year since 1909, and while tlie 
acreage this year is the highest since 1913, the indications are that 
the consumption during the present year (July 1, 1923 to July 1, 
1924) will be at least double this year's domestic production. The 
present tarift' of 40 cents per bushel has resulted in an increase in 
pi’ice to groweis in the Ignited States, and so long as production 
is below consumption and the tariff remains in effect flax prices will 
probably be attractive. 

The average value per acre of the 1922 flax croj) in North Dakota 
was $9 more than the average value per acre of the wheat crop. 
This is a greater difference in favor of flax than had existed since 
191(). Present indications are that the spread between the value 
per acre of the two crops this year will be nearly as great as it was 
last year. 

Records from 150 farmers in northeastern Montana show that the 
average yield of wheat for the 10-year period 1913-1922 was 13 
bushels and that of flax 6 bushels per acre. At these yields flax will 
be more profitable than wheat whenever the price per bushel of flax 
is more than twice as great as the price of wheat. Flax usually 
does best as the first crop on newly broken sod, but it probably is 
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advisable to confine the growing of flax to those farms where it can 
compete successfully with uiieat on old but clean land. 

In effecting adjustments in the agriculture of the seniiarid regions 
special consideration must be given to the financial situation. Al- 
though financial difficuilty is widespread among farmers in many 
regions where wheat is extensively gi‘own, the situation is no doubt 
at its worst in the semiarid sections extending from western Kansas 
and eastern Colorado to tlie Canadian bolder. In these dry-land 
areas during tlie last few years farm indebtedness has grown in 

INCREASE AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
THE SPRING WHEAT REGION. 1909-1913—1923. 

ACRES 



volume: delinnuent farm inteiesi and taxes have accumulated; fore- 
closures and bankruplcies have multiplied; and the Capital and 
credit of farmers have been so depleted that it has been necessary to 
provide county, State, and Federal funds for seed and feed loans. 
With the failure of crops year after year business concerns have 
failed, a large number of banks have closed, and the financial sta- 
bility of local government units in some cases has been severely tried. 

This condition of things is the outcome of several causes, the 
results of which have been cumulative. The semiarid country of 
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the West was opened to settlement under a land policy which was 
not suited to the region. As a result a great deat of land which 
is poorly adapted for crops has been homesteaded and sown to wheat, 
frequently by settlers who were not equipped to cope with the prob- 
lems of tne region. In some years, when wheat prices were at war 
levels, crops in many sections failed. On the other hand, production 
costs remained high and long hauls and high freight rates to mar- 
ket bore down upon the dry-land farmer with special weight. More- 
over, during the early years of the war, when crops were good, the 
high prices of wheat coupled with easy credit led to over-extension 
on the part of many in the purchase and renting of land and in out- 
lays for more extensive equipment. The one-crop system of wheat 
farming, however, which has been so largely followed, is one of the 
most important factors in the situation, ^le complete failure of 
the wheat ciop has fre(|uently left the farmer without funds for 
living and other expenses. As one crop failure succeeded another, 

INCREASE AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
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F^qukb 38. — Padflc Northwest region (Idaho, WashlngtOD, Oregon). 

many farmers increased their wheat acreage in the hope of re- 
couping previous losses and thereby often merely increased their 
indebtedness. 

The situation varies materially within the semiarid wheat regions. 
Soil and climate are much more favorable to w^heat production in 
some areas than in others, and in every region individual farmei*s 
may be found who because of their methods and business ability 
have met with a fair measure of success. 

Fundamental and far-reaching adjustments must be made in the 
agriculture of this repon. Wheat in the past has been the dominant 
crop and will probably retain an important place in the dry-lan(i 
farming of the future. It is evident, however, that the one-crop 
system of wheat farming in general has failed under the methods 
commonly employed. A safer type of farming must be developed. 
The land now in cultivation which is not suitecT to field crops should 
be allowed to revert to pasture. Some forage crops should be 
grown on every farm and reserves of feed, livestock, and capital must 
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be carried from one year to another to tide over periods of crop 
failure. Both livestock and poultry will help stabilize the farm in- 
come. A considerable amount of wild pasture land in some sections 
is available for grazing purposes and should be utilized in so far as 
conditions will permit to supplement the farm income. Economical 
cropping and tillage practices which conserve moisture should be 
developed and used. Since average yields on dry land are relatively 
low, the farm business should be orpinized with a view to utilizing 
the maximum acreage consistent with good farm methods and the 
financial ability of the farmer. It is also inipoi*tant that there be 
developed a system of farming in which the dependence upon high- 
priced migratory labor is reduced to the minimum. 

As a result of foreclosures or abandonment a large number of 
farms in various parts of the semiarid region are now in’ the pos- 
session of mortgage holders. Some of this land, no doubt, can be 

5 )rofitably cropped if capitalized at re^isonable prices and if suitable 
arm methods are employed. Tliere is much of it, however, which 
under present price levels will probably not yield satisfactory re- 
turns from field crops and should revert to pasture. For the develop- 
ment of a stable agidculture in the semiarid regions it is imperative 
that a true appraisal l>e made of the uses to which these lands can 
be put most profitably. 

A change to a more stable form of agriculture in the semiarid 
regions wul be gradual and assistance during the period of transi- 
tion will be needed. Some farmers are now so deeply involved that 
fuither credit extensions will not benefit them. On the other liaml 
there are many dry-land farmers whose loans should be extended 
under a long-term payment plan at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and who should also receive such additional credit as may be nec- 
essary to effect essential changes in the type and organization of 
their farming. 

Suniniary and Conclusions. 

The wheat industry of the United States is in a TCriod of serious 
depression. A great many farmers have already lost their farms 
or other property and the financial condition or others is critical. 
This condition of things has resulted from the decline in wheat 
prices, the relatively high level maintained in the prices of other 
commodities and services, and also from the maladjustments which 
exist in the wheat industry itsedf. 

Present low prices are caused by the large world supply of wheat, 
for which there is not an effective demand at higher price levels. 
The total world crop outside of Russia is estimated at 3,400,000,000 
bushels, which exceeds the production of last year by 300,000,000 
bushels and the pre-war average by 500,000,000, excluding Russia. 
Both importing and exporting countries whose production fell dur- 
ing the war are resuming rapidly the position they previously held 
as wheat producers. Moreover, the evidence indicates that compe- 
tition in wheat production will increase very materially. Russia 
is gradually restoring her agriculture and is already exporting some 
bread grains. Argentina, Australia, and especially Canada are sell- 
ing abroad large amounts of wheat and will in all prol^bility con- 
tinue to expand their wheat exports. These countries enjoy material 
advantages over the United States in the production of wheat. So 
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long as the United Stales produces a surplus, the prices of American 
wheat will he determined largely in the markets of the world and 
American farmers as exporters of wheat must be prepared to meet 
the keen competition of foreign producers for these markets. 

Although wheat prices have dropped to pre-war levels, prices of 
manufactured corniiiodities and of services remain high. The costs 
which enter into the production and marketing of wheat are so 
high that, at present prices for wdicat, the farmer can not continue 
to pay them and remain in business. Taxes, machinery, wages, 
freight rales, and prices of food and clothing are out of proportion 
to the price of wheat and the earnings of the wheat farinei*. 

A number of factors within the wheat industry itself also have 
contributed to tlie j)resent wheat crisis. Lands on which wheat can 
not under present economic conditions be grown profitably have be^n 
brought into cultivation in some regions. This fact coupled with the 
dependence placed upon wheat as a cash crop accounts for tlie losses 
of some farmers. Furthermore, high prices and the appeal for 
larger food supplies during the war induced many farmers to expand 
unduly their farm operations and to incur liabilities which since tlie 
bi’eak in wheat prices they have been unable to cany. Tlie financial 
distress which has come as a result of these various causes is con- 
siderably aggravated by losses which are due to inefficient farm man- 
agement. Many farmers are growing and marketing wheats which 
do not fulfill the highest market requirements and consecpienlly fail 
to yield maximum net returns. On some farms, furthermore, ex- 
cessive emphasis on wheat carries with it an unsatisfactory seasonal 
distribution of farm labor with resulting heavy expenditures for hired 
help. The financial difficulties of many, in short, would be reduced 
if their farm l)usiiiess were operated along more efficient lines. 

It is important to bear in mind that the solution of present agri- 
cultural difficulties depends quite as much upon the efforts of farmers 
themselves as upon any Government action. There are fundamental 
and far-reaching adjustments in production and marketing which 
farmers themselves must make as a part of a long-time program. A 
survey of the situation indicates that well-considered action in a 
number of directions will bring wheat farmers a substantial measure 
of relief. 

A large number of wheat producers are on the verge of bank- 
ruptej". Many of them are, no doubt, beyond the point where further 
credit extensions w^ould benefit them. On the other hand, a larger 
number can and should be saved by the renewal of loans or by acidi- 
tional credit on reasonable terms. Where a large volume of personal 
credit exists and the mortgage status of the farm permits, outstand- 
ing short-time loans should be funded into long-term mortgage loans 
at lower rates of interest. In this connection full advantage should 
be taken of the facilities afforded under the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
Moreover, the new credit facilities provided in the Federal interme- 
diate crexlit banks should be utilized to reduce the cost of personal 
credit to the farmer. In this bankers should lend a willing hand 
even where such action does not increiise their immediate profits. 
The constructive country banker will readily see that in the long 
run such action benefits liim as well as the farmer. 

To meet successfully foreign competition in some markets in 
which exchange rates and opportunities for exchange of commodities 
favor purchases of wheat from other sources, easy credits on Amer- 
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ican purchases may be necessary. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion should make special efforts to finance tlie exportation of wheat 
in line with the joint resolution of Congress, January, 1921, reviving 
the activities of tluit corporation. 

The wheat surplus may be reduced materially by increasing do- 
mestic consumption. The per capita consumption of wheat flour 
and bread has been lessened by the war-time campaign to save food, 
coupled with the liigh prices for bread wliich liave since been main- 
tained. A reduction in the price to consumers by narrowing the 
margin between wlieat flour and bread would, no doubt, increase the 
consumption, and a return bv public eating houses and dining cars 
to the custom of serving bread free with orders would contrilaite to 
the same end. Furthermore, at present prices wdieat can be econom- 
ically substituted for corn as livestock feed in many parts of the 
country, and its use for this purpose may be increased to advantage. 

PRICES OF WHEAT. FOOD. AND ALL COMMODITIES; EARNINGS OF FAC- 
TORY WORKERS; COST OF LIVING; AND FREIGHT RATES. 1913-1923. 



American freight rates, which are still 45 per cent and more 
above those of have not been adjusted to meet the decline in 

farm prices, whereas Canadian rates are now practically ba(*h to 
their pre-war level. To meet the emergency a reduction of at least 
25 per cent in interstate rates on wheat and wheat products originat- 
ing in the distressed wheat ai'eas would be helpful, these rates to 
remain effective until wheat prices shall have more nearely reached 
a parity with the prices of other commodities or until a"rea<ljust- 
numt has been made in all freight rates. In order to determine a 
proper basis for this adjustment, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or a special commission composed of representatives of railroads 
and shippers, and created for that purpose, should revic^w without 
delay the entire structui*e of interstate railroad rates and should make 
or submit recommendations for adjustments which will return ade- 
quate revenues to the railroads and as well afford some relief in the 
way of reducing the cost of transporting agricultural products. 

Farm taxes in many s(*ctions of the country have become a serious 
burden, especially in regions where farmers are in financial distress, 
and a downward revision is essential. The partial substitution of 
taxes based on income for the present property taxes would provide 
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a measure of relief. Further shifting of the cost of good roads to 
those who make most use of them, trough taxes on gasoline and 
motor vehicles, offers still another means of a more just distribution 
of the tax burden. 

Changed market conditions necessitate important readjustments in 
crops. As foreign outlets for American wheat become more re- 
stricted, the production of wheat sliould be gradually placed on a 
domestic basis, and the wheat acreage should be reduced as fast as 
profitable alternatives can be found. 

Adjustments in agricultural production should be made in accord- 
ance witli differences in regional and farm conditions. In some parts 
of the wheat territoiy’ some shift from wheat to corn probably will 
be jirofitable. Oats for local consumption might be substituted for 
w’heat to a slight extent. With present prices flax will be a profit- 
able alternative on suitable land for a small portion of the wheat 
acreage in the Northwest. Since the prices of dairy products have 
continued relatively strong, further emphasis should be placed on 
dairying and the production of feed crops. This increase in diver- 
sity of crops and livestock will in general i*esult in better organiza- 
tion of the farm business and also help to stabilize the farm inc^ome. 

A safer type of farming must be developed for the semiarid re- 
gions. Lmids which are unsuited to field crops should be dropped 
from cultivation and revert to grass land. Some forage crops and 
livestock should be grown on every dry-land farm. Reserves 
of fe(‘d, livestock, poultry, and capital should be carried from year 
to year to tide over periods of crop failure, and the farm business 
should be so organized as to secure the maximum returns per man. 

Each farmer should carefully review the possibilities which lie 
before him. Undoubtedly diversification will result, from careful 
thought on this subject, in many of the States where the surplus 
wheat acreage is found. On the other hand, in those regions where 
wheat is grown as a part of a diversified system of farming, it may 
be that even at the present price it is more profitable than any 
alternative crop. 

In the nresent critical situation it is very essential that wheat 
farmers adopt methods which reduce production costs and conserve 
the cash income. This may be accomplished by avoiding out-of- 
pocket cost, by growing on the farm in so far as possible the feed 
supplies for the stock and provisions for the family, a policy which 
is made moie uigent by the increase in freight rates and the high 
cost of processing and retail distribution, by utilizing to the fullest 
possible extent the available labor supply and the farm equipment 
through a well-balanced diversification of crops and a better distri- 
bution of labor throughout the year, by keeping land of low produc- 
tion in grass and other crops demanding but little labor or expense, 
and by devoting labor and capital to such crops and livestock enter- 
prises as promise to give the greatest profits. 

Improvement in the quality of wheat produced will materially in- 
crease profits in the wheat industry. Certain classes of millling 
wheats are in special demand and should be substituted for less de- 
sirable wheat wherever conditions are favorable. Moreover, heavy 
and unnecessary losses are incurred by farmers in producing and 
marketing dirty and low-grade wheat. The production and market- 
ing of dockage is expensive. Wheat should be cleaned before sow- 
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ing and marketing, care should be exercised in its storage, and such 
se^ selection and farm practices in growing and harvesting should 
be adopted ^ will result in the best market grades of wheat. 

Prices paid at terminal markets reflect quite accurately the varia- 
tions in quality of wheat; prices paid at country points frequently 
do not. Fanners must know the quality and grade of their wheat 
in order intelligently to bargain for the best market price. Wlieats 
of high gluten content usually command premiums at terminal mar- 
kets. Wliile the Federal grades for wheat tlirough subclass specifi- 
rations indicate broadly the gluten content, the only practicable 
method of measuring it requires extensive laboratory equipment. It 
is desirable, therefore, that State authorities, in cooperation with 
the Federal Government, undertake to determine and make available 
as early as possible in the harvest season information in regard to 
the gluten content of wheat in the important wheat-producing areas. 
Wheats may vary widely in gluten content within local areas; far- 
mers shoula, therefore, have individual tests made of their wdicats 
by the agencies set up for this purpose. 

'Concerted and coordinated action in the form of producers’ oi’- 
ganizations should improve the production and marketing of wheat. 
Higher returns may be obtained by standardizing the production 
of wheat in conformity with market’demands, and substantial econo- 
mies may be made in the cost of wheat marketing. Cooporative or- 
ganizations efficiently managed will contribute to this end and their 
development should, therefore, be still further encouraged. 

The movement of farmers into other occupations which is now 
under w’ay will help to restore the balance l)etween agriculture and 
other industries. Every farmer w’ho is not able to make a living 
where he is should review carefully his own possibilities, but should 
not make a blind move into other types of farming or into city occu- 
pations. Tliere are, however, thousands of farmers skilled in the in- 
dustries of the city who will doubtless turn to their former occupa- 
tions for relief. 

The adjustments that have been indicated are part of a long-time 
program for agriculture and must be made in considerable measure 
through the efforts of the farmers themselves. Yet all of these means 
will not go far toward promptly restoring the purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar, which has been unreasonably reduced by the 
rapid deflation which agiiculture was least able to resist. 

Since the immediate difficulty in the present situation is the malad- 
justment in price ratios, what is most needed right now^ is some way 
to restore the proper ratios either by increasing the prices of farm 
products or by reducing the prices of other commodities. 

The prices of farm ecpiipment, food, clothing, and building mater- 
ials, as well as farm wages, are influenced by the costs of inining, 
transportation, and manufacturing, and by the ability to adjust pro- 
duction to that limit of supply which can be sold m the domestic 
market at a price to yield a profit. 

One of the largest elements in the production cost of manufac- 
tured products as well as in transportation cost is the wages of labor. 
Wages have remained high since the war. The immigration and 
Adamson laws, together with the policies of or^nized labor, have 
been potent factora in maintaining wage scales. On the other hand, 
the domestic market for the products of the manufacturing indus- 
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tries makes it possible for them to continue production at a profit 
even with high wages for industrial labor. Under these conditions 
organized industiy can maintain high prices in the domestic market 
and dump surpluses in foreign markets at low prices. 

The question may be raised whether protection to labor and indus- 
try shall be witlidi*awn in order that the inflow of foreign labor and 
manufactured pi’oducts may reduce the prices of the products which 
farmei’S buy to the level of farm products or whether some better 
remedy should be sought. The better and more practical alternative 
may be to try to improve prices of farm products of which we have 
an expoitabie surplus and wliich are, tlierefore, unduly dejnessed. 
Abundance of work at good wages gives assurance of good demand 
for farm products, but justice requires that the farmer Ug helped so 
far as possible and proper to secure relatively good wage^ for his 
labor. Indeed, industry and lal)or can not hope Tong to enjoy a dis- 
proportionately high price level for their products for the sim 2 )le 
reason that farmers constitute about 30 per cent of the purchasers 
of such 2 )roducts and if the faj*mei*s’ aliility to buy is materially 
•lessened for any length of time, both industry and labor suffer 
through lessened demand and ju ices will be forced lower. 

Cooperation among farmers has been suggested as a means of 
attaining the end sought. While coo 2 )erati()n is to be encouraged 
as one of the best means of imi)roving marketing metluxls and re- 
ducing marketing costs, as w^ell as of inqu’oving the quality of farm 
j)rodiicts, it does not appear possible, and certainly not within a short 
period of time, to organize the producers of the great staples of 
American agricultui’e so effectively as to give them that control over 
supply whicli is necessary substantially to influence price. 

The sale or gift of a substantial part of our suri)lus wheal to coun- 
tries which are not able to buy, and which would, therefore, take out 
of the ordinary channels of trade and competition the wheat sold or 
given, would unquestionably have a helpful effect upon domestic prices 
of wlieat, provi(ied larger tariff protection were given. Before such 
sale or gift could be consummated, however, more than two-thirds of 
this year’s wheat crop will have passed out of the hands of the farmers. 

Inasmuch as the nrst step looking toward increasing the domestic 
price re(iuires the disposition of the surplus over and above domestic 
needs, and inasmuch as the facts jiresented in the foregoing i)ages 
indicate that the world production of wheat will probably be over- 
large for another year or so, the suggestion that the Government set 
up an export corporation to aid in the disposition of this surplus 
is worthy of the most careful consideration. Such a corporation 
ncessarily would need rather broad powers. It would not be neces- 
sary that it should undertake to handle the entire crop, and it could 
probably cari’y on its activities in cooperation with existing private 
agencies. If it should be found necessary to arrange for the sale of the 
surplus exported at a price much lower than the domestic price, the 
loss so incurred would properly be distributed over the entire crop. 

The prime duty of such an export, corporation would be to restore, 
so far as possible, the pre-war ratio between wheat, and other farm 
products of which we exjiort a surplus, and other commodities. Its 
activities would therefore, expand or contract according as the rela- 
tive prices for farm products varied with other commodites, and it 
would cease to function as pre-war ratios become fairly well restored. 
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S T"(tAR provides about 18 per cent of all the energy" obtained from 
food consumed by the people of the T'^^nited States (fig. 1). 
The average amount eaten is jxuinds per person per week. This 
includes the sugar used in candies, sweet drinks, and other foods 
not prepared in the home. The amount which would be used 
in cooking and on the table averages about pounds per person 
])er week. For a family consisting of a father and mother, both 
doing active muscular work, and three children, 9, 6, and 4 years 
old, the avei’age consumption amounts to between fi and 7 pounds of 
sugar a w’eek. The amount of sugar consumed is now- higher in 
riie United States tlian in Jiiost other parts of the world, the per 
(•ai)ita consunii)tion having increased during the last 100 years from 
10 pounds to over 100 (fig. 2 ), There are no statistics to show how 
the increased per capita consumi)tion is used, but it seems safe to 
assume that a considerable proportion goes into candies and swM^et 
drinks. 

It is well known tliat pure sugar provides none of the nitrogenous 
or mineral substances needed to make muscle or other body tissues. 
Tliese important substances, and also the vitamins, must be supplied 
by meat, milk, eggs, cereals, vegetables, fruits, and other food ma- 
terials. When used in j)roper pro]K)rtion to other foods, sugar is a 


»1 doctor Townsciul wns originally rtiuirnuin of the romiiiittoo wliioh bo^ni tho propa- 
nition of tliiH iirliclo. Wlillo llu* work waa in pn»KrosfcS ho was transferred to the Tariff 
Com mission. The article 1ms been i'‘XlenMivel.v reviswl and rewritten. 

“II. S. r.’iliio. Bureau of Chemistry, contributed a portion of the mnlerlal on manu- 
facture of sugar from lieets ; and W. B. McLendon, Bureau of Soils, a portion of the ma 
terinl on soils of the I.ouisiaiia sugar-cane district, also of the sugar-beet districts. 

■**1*. F. Brookens assisted I)octr)r Arner in the preparation of the material c»n price and 
eonsumptlon. 

^ The contribution of Mr. Stevens. T.ouIsIana Agricultural College on labor requirements 
and costs of producing cane in Louisiaiiu w’^as pn*pared in cooperation, with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Ec«moinies and was Miiiitmirized for publication by O. A. Juvo, L. B. Long, 
and H. II. WMlcox of that bureau. 
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valuable article of diet. As a source of fuel, sugar is extremely eco- 
nomical. A pound yields 1,820 calories of ener^\ At 6 cents a 
pound it provides 100 calories of energy for one-third cent, a figure 
which is lower than that for almost any other of the familiar food 
mrterials. 

In. addition to the energy value of sugar it impairs at the same 
time an agreeable flavor to food. If it were not for the presence 


FUEL VALUE AND COST OF BUGAR IN THE DIET. 



Frc. 1. — Sugar Mippllea about 13 per cent of the energy or fuel value of the 
foods consumed In the United States ; but its ootifc at retail, including' candy, 
Ib only about 6 per cent of the total expenditure for food.^ 


‘ Quantity of foodH coiisuracd based on atatistics of production plus imports minus 
exports; pei'cvntages of fuel or energy value of vegetable jproducts computed from tables in 
PiNiri’ft “ Our Nation’s Food,” and of animal products from eedimatee of Unlled States 
Department of Agriculture for 1918-11)22; i>erecntages of momey value ai-e based on 
Itureau of 1^>or’s retail pric^^ for 1918-1922, except that farm prices were used for half 
the poultry and eggs, milk and dairy products, and potatoes, while values of finits and 
vegetables wcu’e based on census and other data. A study made by tlio Department of 
Agriculture of tlie diet of 6(K) families shows tlie fallowing percentages supplied by foods 
of different sorts. F>>r dincuaslon see United State Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous rircular No. 6 (192H). 

Table 1. 


Food material. 


Meats 

Fish 

pa^ products (includes butter) . 

Other aniinal fats 


Total animal food. 


Cereal products 

Sugar and sirups 

Vegetables 

Fruits 

Vegetable fat 

MisboUanooiis vegetable food.. 


Total vegetable food. 


Miscellaneous.. 


Weight. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Energy. 

Percent, 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

7.4 

21.9 

24.6 


10.7 

1.2 

8.1 

.8 


.6 

24.2 

17.7 

88.1 

4.9 

17.7 

.5 


6.8 


2.2 

.2 


1.7 


.3 

2.1 

5.2 

3.4 


1.7 

36.6 

47.9 

75.4 

4.0 

33.2 

19.5 

38.6 

6.8 

53.0 

36.1 

4.7 



18.9 

10.4 

24.2 

10.4 

.9 

13.0 

8.7 

12.9 

2.1 

.9 

9.5 

5.8 

.5 


7.6 


2.5 

.5 

1.0 

2.5 

.7 

1.3 

62.3 

62.1 

18.7 

95.1 

64.8 

2.1 


5.0 


2.0 







Total food 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






TOTAL AND PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1823-1922. 
total CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
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of sugar the diet would be less palatable to most persons and the use 
of flavoring extracts, spices, and other flavoring materials would 
probably be much increased, which would add to the cost of the diet 
M ithout adding directly to its food value. 

The annual cane and beet sugar production in the continental 
United States supplies only about 1,200,000 tons, or scarcely one- 
fourth of the total of over 5,000,000 tons of sugar consumed annually 
in this country. Combined with the production of sugar from cane 
in Porto Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, and the Philippines, the pjo- 
duction of sugar under the American flag does not quite reach half 
of the amount consumed by the American people (figs. 3 and 48). 
Notwithstanding this inadex]|uate domestic production, our continen- 
tal and insular sugar industry is one of vast proportions utilizing 
millions of acres of land and occupying the time of millions of per- 
sons (Table 2). 

Historical Development. 

Sugar cane was introduced into the New World shortly after its 
discovery, and it is recorded that in 1518 many sugar mills were in 
operation on the island of Santo Domingo. It was not until 1751, 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND INSULAR TERRI- 
TORIES. 1900-1922. 


THOUSANDS 



Fig. ;i. — Thr sut'ni'-caiie production of Hawnil, Porto Rico, and Iho Philippines 
has liicroiiNed moiv rapidly than that of Ivoiiislann. The production of each 
of these Insular territories Is now greater than the cane sujxnr production 
of the contluentul T!nit<'d States. I.lkewiHe, beet-suKar production has in- 
creaBed more rapidly than that of cane suffar In the continental United 
States, and is now nearly four times ns preat as the production of cane 
suttar. 

however, that the plant was grown in continental America as a result 
of the importation of cuttings by Jesuits in ijouisiana. From that 
time it was cultivated in a desultory manner until the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the failure of indigo and other crofis 
forced the Louisiana planters to turn their attention to the manu- 
facture of sugar as a source of revenue. Establishment of the 
American sugar-cane industiy may be said to date from 1795, when 
the first successful mill began operations on a plantation about 6 
miles above New Orleans. Other mills soon followed and from that 
time an almost continuous extension of the industry was experienced 
until about 1894. Production then remained about constant till 1911, 
and in recent years has been somewhat lower (fig. 4). 



LOUISIANA SUGAR PRODUCTION, 1823-1922. 
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Fig. 4. — The production of cane sugar in Louisiana Increased rapidly until the beginning ol the Civil War, During the perioa of 
the war cane-sugar production in the Southern States was reduced practlcjill 7 »* to nothing. P'rom that time there was a more 
or less constant increase In cane-sugar production until about lt)04. aftei which date the production has decreased somewhat 
with wide annual variations. 
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Tlie estabtidiment of the sugar-beet industiy on a paying basis 
has been a comparatively recent development in American agricul- 
ture. Attempts to launcn the industry were made as early as 1838, 
but all efforts met with failure until 1879, when a factory erected at 
Alvarado, Calif., proved to be a profitable undertaking. By 1890 
several factories were operating, and from that time, stimulated by 
the policy of taxing imported sugar, the production of beet sugar 
has increased, until at present it amounts to about a million tons 
per annum, as compared with one- fourth that amount manufactured 
from cane (figs. 5 and 6). 

Table 2. — Acreage and production of sugar beets and sugar cane, and <jua/n~ 
Hty of sugar produced, continental United fltates and Insular Territories, 
1919. 

SUGAR BEETS. 


States. 

Farm census reports. 

Sugar foctories report.s.» 

Farms 

repenrt- 

ing. 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
ofaU j 
forms. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Area 

per 

form 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Beets 

pro- 

duced. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

1 

Beets 

sliced. 

Sugar 

pro- 

duced. 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

per 

acre. 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

U tah 

Wisconsin 

Ali other 

United States.. 

No. 
1,488 
7,604 
2,760 
14. 812 
1,631 
3,684 
8,308 
3,495 
3,439 

1.3 

12.7 
6.6 
7.5 
1.2 

1.4 

32.7 
1.8 

.3 

Acres. 

88,257 

165,840 

37,334 

106,450 

54,486 

33,561 

93,350 

12,737 

44,410 

Acres. 

59.3 

21.8 

13.5 
7.2 

35.6 
9.1 

11.1 

3.6 

12.9 

Tons. 
666,866 
1,658, 167 
260,309 
1,025.550 
554,646 
365.415 
930,427 
136,208 
.395,821 

Tons. 

7.M 

10.00 

6.97 
9.63 

10.18 

10.89 

9.97 
10.69 

8.91 

Acres. 

107.000 

18.3.000 

30.000 

123.000 

59.000 

31.000 
KK^.OOO 

12.000 
44,000 

Short 

tons. 

805.000 

1.656.000 

197.000 

1.032.000 

554.000 

292.000 

908.000 

106.000 
338,000 

Short 

tons. 

131.000 

194.000 
26,000 

130.000 

61.000 

32.000 
101,000 

11.000 
40,000 

Lbs. 

2,440 

2,120 

1,740 

2,120 

2,060 

2,060 

1,960 

1,840 

1,820 

47,211 

.7 

6.36,434 

1 13.5 

5,993,409 

9.42 

692, (NX) 

5,888,000 

726,000 

2, 100 


SUGAR CANE. 


States. . 

Farms 

report- 

ing. 

Per 
cent- 
age 
of all 
forms. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 


Quantity 
of cane 
produced. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Quan- 
tity of 
sugar 
pro- 
du^. 

Sugar 

</^Sd 

aver- 

age 

per 

acre. 

Quantity 
of sirup 
produced. 

Sirup 

pro- 

duced 

aver- 

age 

per 

acre. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

22 sugar-produc- 

ing parishes. . . 
Other parishes. . 

Miialsh^pi 

South Carolina — 
Texas 

United States... 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico 

Virgin l.slands ® . . . 
Philippine Isfonds^ 

No. 

56,604 

11 

3,686 

24,331 

72,740 

36,421 

12,296 

24,125 

44,795 

13,600 

19,090 

22.1 

.1 

1.6 

45.1 

23.4 
26.9 

31.1 

25.1 

16.5 
7.1 
4.4 

Acres. 

26,302 

10 

2,406 

20,413 

41,558 

<234,049 

>221,204 

12,845 

25,256 

5,637 

18,407 

Acres. 

0.45 

.90 

.65 

.84 

.57 

6.42 

18.00 

.53 

.56 

:t\ 

Tons. 

208,342 

60 

9,695 

179,573 

365,603 

<2,435,083 

>2,325,004 

111,679 

186,283 

34,947 

<124,493 

I 

Tons. 

<121,000 

121,000 

1, 126 

Lbs. 

>1,340 

Gallons. 
3,235,231 
768 
165,947 
3,675,249 
7,052,984 
1,899,423 j 

326,474 

1,572,949 

3,015,956 

563,953 

1,631,450 

Gals. 

128 

76 

69 

180 

170 

122 

119 

102 

89 

271,278 

1,310 

8,839 

286 

4.2 

24.8 

21.5 

66.5 

372,938 

123,166 

227,815 

8,685 

598,424 

1.37 

94.02 

25.77 

30.37 

3,544,679 

4,862,707 

3,961,984 

84,129 

9.53 

39.48 

17.39 

9.69 

122,125 

556,343 

485,071 

8,149 

562,362 

9,034 

4,258 

1,877 

1,880 

21,240,960 

6 262,729 

135 



jllllll 






> These flgnres are from reports of sugar feustories received by United States Department of Agriculture. 
>Bad seosrmal conditions in Louisiana and Texas in 1919 caused an abnormally low yield. Ordinarily 

the vieids per acre are a half to two-thirds higher. 

> Of this amount 179,900 acres were grown Tor sugar only, producing 1,888,000 tons of cane, according 
to reports of U nited States Department of Agriculture. 

* Sugar produced per acre of cane used for sugar. See footnote No. 2. 

» Short tons. 

• Virgin Islands census of 1917. 

7 21st Annual Report, Philippine Bureau of Agriculture, 1922. 
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In our insular possessions sugar-cane culture is relatively more 
important than in the continental United States, but as it is im- 
possible to cover adequately within the- scope of this paper all of 
the many features peculiar to different regions, the detailed discus- 
sion will be limited to the industry as it is carried on at home (fig. 3). 
Our sugar-beet industry is confined entirely to continental United 
States. 

Practically the only point of similarity between sugar cane and 
sugar beets is the fact that both plants at maturity contain a high 
j3er cent of sucrose or “ cane sugar.'’ The area devoted to these two 
crops is widely separated owing to fundamental differences in the 
cJimatic requirements of the plants. The practices employed in 
growing the crops are likewise radically different, and even the 
methods of recovering the sugar at central factories or mills, while 
alike in some respects, are dissimilar in essential details. In view of 
these facts, the two crops will be discussed separately. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1879-1922. 

thousands thousands 
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Fio. -Tht* devel<»pnipnt of fbe beot-Hugar industry In tho TTnlted States has 
been rupi<l since its establishment in 1S79. The production has increased 
more rapidly than tiie acreage, and both more rapidly than the niimber of 
factories. 

Factors Influencing Sugar-Cane Culliire. 

As sugar cane is a tropical plant, grown in the United States some- 
what beyond its natural climatic zone, it is here more sensitive to 
climatic conditions than in the Tropics. While it ctows on a variety 
of soil^, they must possess definite characteristics for successful cane 
culture. Other factors of importance are topography, water supply, 
drainage, and the presence of injurious insects and diseases. Factors 
essential for profitable production are a supply of satisfactory lalior, 
close proximity to the central mill, good roads, and railroads. The 
price of labor, and frequently of land also, is normally higher in the 
iTnited Suites than in tropical countries, so that the closest attention 
must be given to the cost of production. Since the growing of sugar 
cane is usually the principal and often the only enterprise on the farm 
or plantation, the sugar-cane grower is more seriously affected by 
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changes in market price of sugar and changes in the factors influenc- 
ing costs than the sugar-beet CTower, who usually grows several other 
crops. These factors will be briefly discussed iii the following pages. 

Effect of Climatic Conditions on Sugar-Cane Production. 

Sugar cane rexjuires a uniformly higli teiiiperatiire, ample sun- 
shine, and a large and constant supply of moisture to keep the plants 
growing rapidly. At any time up to harvest, cool, cloudy, or diy 
conditions will reduce the tonnage. The optiinuin rainfall for the 
crop in l^oiiisiana is about 60 inches. The more nearly the weather 
approaches humid tropical conditions, such as heavy precipitation 
followed almost immediately by bright sunshine ratlier than a succes- 
sion of overcast, cool days with drizzling rain, the better will lie its 
(‘fleet on the rapidly growing crop. Practically continuous sunshine 
is indispensable always, but irrigation water may be substituted for 



7^ — (''ano-sUKJir prodn<'tl<»n In ili«' I’nited Stntt‘K Ih (*onfinf*d almost ♦^ntindy 
til the subtropical Mississippi iM'lta district «f southern Louisiana. A small 
auioimt t)l' sunar is priiduc«*i! anmially in Texas, and threi* suM;ar~cane mills 
iiave lM*eu en‘Cti*d in Florltia. 

rainfall in some localiti(\s. For ripening, sugar cane is benefited by 
dry and cooler weather and a shortening of the days or jieriods of 
sunshine. 

In the sugar-cane district of Louisiana the summer temperature 
averages 81 "" F. and the frost-free season is over 250 days. As sugar 
cane is cut in an immature condition in Louisiana, the longer it is 
loft standing, the higher the sugar content. Growers formerly suf- 
fered much loss from the fall freezes, but with the present exc^ellent 
warning service cane is allowed to stand until a forecast of a mini- 
mum temperature of about 26° or 27° F. is issued by the Weather 
Bureau. A large force of men is then put in the fields and all of the 
seed cane and as much of the mill cane as possible is windrowed. 
Sometimes a warning of damaging temperatures will result in wind- 
rowing of cane valued at over $10,000,000. 
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In comj^tition v/ith tropical cane-producing countries, ^uisiaiia 

is at a dir>advantag6 in many respects, not the least of which is tlu* 
alternation of growing and dormant seasons. The tropical plant (>r 
is free from the heavy expense involved in protecting the seed cane 
and the mill c&ne from frost damage, w^jich causes diminished gernii- 



Pia. 8. — Sugar cane 1b grown In eight of the Southern StateB, much the largest 
acreage being Louisiana, with Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and 
Texas following in the order named. Of the cane sugar produced In this 
country over 96 per cent is made in Lovtslana. The balance of tbe cane 
grown in the Southern States is used almost exclusively for sirup produc- 
tion. (Maps of Hawaii and Porto Rico are on a larger scale than that ot 
the United States. Kauai is one of the Hawaiian Islands. » 
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nation of the former and inversion or “souring” of the latter. Fur- 
thermore, on account of the frost hazard in Louisiana harvesting 
time becom^ a high-pressure period for the labor, since the planting 
cr Tdndrowing must be done concurrently with the cutting, trans- 
porting, and milling. In most tropical countries the necessity for 
immediate planting is not so urgent, in fact planting often extends 
over a period of five or six months. In countries like Java and For- 
mosa, where the “ seed ” is obtained from a crop of immature cane 
grown specially for the purpose, planting is done before the mills 
begin to S^ind and these two operations are therefore entirely di- 
vorced. This plan is impracticable in Louisiana for the obvious rea- 
son that planting would need to begin so far in advance of harvesting 
for the mill that the cane would sprout and be winter-killed. A por- 
tion of the crop is planted in the fall in advance of grinding but 
the planting material is mature and dormant cane. Until practical 
labor-saving devices are perfectexl, the harvesting season in Tjouisiana 
will continue to be a time when even the best efforts of all hands fall 
short of accomplishing the many tasks in a satisfactory manner. 

Thus it is seen that climate is the principal limiting factor which 
restricts the successful production oi sugar to certain well-defined 
areas in the United States. These areas are southern Louisiana, 
southeastern Texas, and southern Florida. Up to the present, the 
industry is comparatively unimportant in the two latter States (figs. 
7 and 8) but an attempt is being made to promote sugar production 
in Florida. 

Growing sugar cane for sirup is not so restricted by climate, ow- 
ing to the fact that the noncrystallizable sugars which are present in 
immature cane are desirable in sirup. Cane is grown for this pur- 
pose in the majority of the counties in Florida, the eastern half of 
South Carolina, the southern half of Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, central and northern Louisiana, and eastern Texas. 

Sugar-Cane Soils. 

Sugar-cane growing for sugar manufacture is confined almost 
altogether to the lower Mississippi Delta region of Louisiana, where,' 
in addition to the long frost-free season, the soils are more suit- 
able than elsewhere in the United States. The Sharkey clay in its 
better drained phases is the principal sugar-cane soil in the sugar- 
producing area. Other important sugar-cane soils are the silt loam, 
silty clay loam, and clay members of the Iberia series, and the fine 
sandy loam and silt loam of the Olivier series. These are all soils 
of high natural fertility and have nearly flat surface features. 
Similar soils occur very extensively farther north in Mississippi and 
Arkansas, but the growing season there is considered too short for 
maximum yields of sugar cane. Nearly all of these soils are very 
retentive of moisture, a feature of considerable importance for the 
sugar-cane plant, which during its period of rapid ^owth demands 
large quantities of water. Light soils and sandy soils are (juite un- 
suited for the production of sugar cane unless they are irrigated and 
heavily fertilized. 

In addition to high natural fertility and water-retaining capacity 
of the top soil, it is essential that the subsoil permit rapid drainage. 
A stiff, impermeable clay subsoil, particularly if near the surface, 
holds the water so that the plants will suffer from lack of aeration. 
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On some soils sugar cane will tolerate flowing surface water for long 
periods, but when the water is standing cane is more quickly injured. 
The soils of southern Louisiana are almost ideal for sugar-cane 
growing, a fact which compensates in some measure for its somewhat 
unsuitable climate. In contrast to these alluvial soils of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, soils of volcanic origin are extensively used for sugar- 
cane production in many parts of the world, notably in Java and 
Hawaii. With irrigation and intensive fertilization such soils some- 
times yield a very high tonnage of cane. 

Of considerable interest is the recent attempts to utilize the muck 
and peat soils of the Florida Everglades for growing sugar cane. 
The better-drained muck soils, found mostly near Lake Okeechobee, 
support a very rank growth of cane, but it remains to be seen 
whether this luxuriant vegetative growth will yield juices rich in 
cane sugar over a series of years. No doubt slow maturing varieties’ 
of cane will eventually be found more appropriate for these highly 
productive muck soils. The peat or “ saw-grass ” land, of which the 
bulk of the Everglades is formed, has not, up to the present, shown 
promise by the methods now employed. 

The small patches of sugar cane for sirup making in the Gulf 
States are planted mostly on soils naturally very productive, such 
as alluvial lands along streams, depressed areas where the soils are 
dark, and the more fertile uplands. It is generally known, however, 
that a lighter colored and a better quality sirup is produced from 
cane grown on light-textured, well-drained soils, such as the sandy 
loam and fine sandy loam types of the Norfolk, Tifton, and Kahnia 
series. 

Drainage and Irrigation of Cane Lands. 

The higli proportion of clay in the alluvial soils of the Mississippi 
Delta prevents a rapid downward percolation of water, and makes 
the closest attention to proper drainage a matter of great importance. 
Drainage is accomplished tiy means of open ditches which are waste- 
ful of land and expensive to maintain, but owing to the character of 
the soil and tlu*, absence of sufficient fall it is very difficult to prevent 
tile drains from silting up. It would be almost impossible to over- 
drain the plantations, and imxnoper balance of water and soil is 
usually traceable to errors in the direction of inadequate drainage. 
Tlie frequent toriential downpour?? must not be allowed to accumu- 
late and stand on the fields, a condition which is sometimes due to 
inadequate ditches, but more often to neglect in keeping existing 
ditches clean and in working order. 

Notwithstanding the^fact that irrigation plants could be installed 
on Louisiana plantations perhaps more cheaply than in almost any 
other cane region, many piantei*s are content to rely on rainfall and 
are reluctant to make the necessary investment in pump, syphon, 
and irrigation ditches to raise the water over the levee and distribute 
it over the fields. Where irrigation has been employed in Hawaii, 
Java, Formosa, Egypt, British India, Peru, Mauritius, and southern 
Porto Kico, it has almost invariably been found to pay. Of course, 
in many places irrigation is absolutely essential owing to arid condi- 
tions, but even where rainfall is ample in annual volume, but un- 
evenly distributed, the certainty of providing water at critical times 
is sufficient justification for providing irrigation where the outlay is 
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not larM. Since about 85 per cent of subnormal crops in Louisiana 
are attributable to drought, the benefit to be derived from irrigation 
is apparent. 

Owing to the immensity of the undertaking,* the drainage of the 
Everglades lias not advanced to the point wheie immunity from 
inundations has been attained. It is hoped that this danger will be 
overcome, as work on the great drainage canals is progressing stead- 
ily*, Thej^ canals are expected to furnish a source of water during 
periods of drought, and here, as well as in Louisiana, the flat char- 
acter of the land offers no unusual difficulty in the operation of either 
drainage or irrigation systems, once the proper water level is estab- 
lished and maintained. Irrigation is not employed in the small scale 
operations in connection with growing cane tor sirup. 

Sugar-Cane Varieties in the United States. 

The principal varieties of sugar cane planted in Louisiana are the 
Louisiana Purple, Louisiana Ribbon, and D-74, the last being an im- 
proved seedling variety of elect habit obtained in Demarara by ger- 
mination of the minute seeds occasionally produced by some varieties 
of cane under tlu‘ jiroper conditions. All varieties at present grown 
in the South on a large scale for manufacture of sugar are of the 
wide-leaf, thick-stalk, and relatively soft and juicy type, belonging 
to the s])ecies Sacchanon o-fftiyinaru/nh. TTp to now these varieties have 
given leasonably satisfactory results, but it has become increasingly 
appai’ent during the past few yeai*s that production is declining in 
some districts on account of susceptibility to disease. Considerable 
a])prehension was caused during the w*inter of on account of 

an unusual degi ec' of seed-cane deterioration caused by rot-producing 
organisms, and increased infection of the growing plants by the or- 
ganisms causing root disease and by “ mosaic ” has been very notice- 
able. 'I'he varieties now grown are neither immune to these diseases 
nor very tolerant of the injurious effects caused by them. Varieties 
which are iin.inune, or at least i-esistant to root disease and mosaic, 
are being gi*own in this country experimentally and may prove to be 
acceptable for coininercial sugar production, but this point has not 
yet been demonstrated. 

In growing cane for siruj) on the numerous and scattered one 
and two horse farms of the Gulf and adjoining States, a slender- 
stalk type of cane has lately come into prominence. Varieties of 
this type are similar to the Ul>a, grown m Natal for sugar manu- 
facture. The stalks are intermediate in size between those of Sac- 
charum ofpcinannn and the so-called Japanese forage cane. Tliese 
varieties of the Uba type probably were originally cultivated in 
southeastern China, and for convenience should be called “ Chinese ” 
canes. Tlie Cayana-lO, grown in Georgia and Florida, is of the 
Chinese type. Tlie Chinese canes arc, as a rule, slow maturing and 
in our climate have not up to now’^ been used to any great extent 
for sugar production, owing to the presence in the immature plants 
of relatively large percentages of other sugars (invert sugar) which 
tend to retard crystallization of cane sugar. For sirup production, 
however, the performance of Chinese varieties in comparison with 
varieties of ^S'. ofpmnariim indicates that certain advantages may be 
claimed for them. 
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1. In producing the first crop, i. e., the plant-cane crop, the 
planting expense for seed cane is a veir large item for the large- 
stalk varieties and only a moderately large item for tlie Chinese 
varieties. However, the harvesting and grinding expenses for 
Chinese varieties greatly exceed those for the large-stalk varieties. 

2. The yields irom the Chinese varieties exceed those from the 
large-stalk varieties, especially in the case of the stubble, or ratoon, 
crops. The yields from the large-stalk varieties rapidly drop off 
after the first year, and the third crop (second stubble crop) usually 
ceases to be profitable. With the slender-stalk varieties of the 
Chinese type the yield of the first stubble crop is usually as high as 
that of the plant-cane crop, and sometimes considerably higher. The 
second stubble crop, if well cared for, usually yields about as much as 
the plant-cane crop. 

3. The Chinese varieties are either immune or highly resistant to 
mosaic and to root disease, while the large-stalk varieties in common 
use are seriouslj^ affected by both of these maladies. 

The selection of proper varieties of cane for either sugar or sirup 
is of utmost importance to the planter, but unfortunately it is a 
point wliich usually does not receive proper consideration. Often 
(listing varieties do not meet the reouirements. This is a task for 
the plant breede?, and will be briefly aiscussed under “ Improvement 
of sugar plants by breeding and selection,” page 203. 

Practices and Labor Requirements in Growing and Transporting 

Sugar Cane. 

The propagation of sugar cane differs from that of most field 
crops in that the planting material consists of sections of the stalk 
of the cane. This material required for planting constitutes a con- 
siderable portion of the previous crop, and thus involves a much 
larger planting expense than is required for most other field crops. 
Furtliermore, in the United States and other countries in the tem- 
perate zones, a much greater amount of planting material must 
be used than in tropical countries because of deterioration during 
the dormant season. 

The cane plant is a perennial grass. Where conditions are favor- 
able the plants will sprout up from the roots after liarvest for an in- 
definite number of yeare, depending on favorable climate, freedom 
from disease, and renewal of plant food. These successive crops 
secured without planting are called ‘‘ratoon” or “stubble” crops. 
In Louisiana the “ plant ” cane, or crop arising from the planting 
of seed cane, yields a higher tonnage than the succeeding crop of 
first stubble. It is not customary to permit a crop of second stuoble 
to grow, although it is sometimes done. Due to the elimination of a 
large percentage of the stools by disease and other causes, second 
stubble yield a very thin stand. The heavy replanting necessary for 
filling of the empty spaces is not practicable, since it would result in 
a ragged or uneven stand and would interfere with the accepted 
practices for the renewal of plant nutrients by means of green ma- 
nures. Small patches of cane on virgin soil in southern Florida 
have been known to ratoon for 10 years or more. In commercial 
plantings on a large scale investigation usually shows that the fields 
claimed to have been ratooned for 10 or 20 years have been replanted 
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to such an extent that hardly any of the original plants remain. 
Thus, even in the Tropics on virgin soil of high fertility, it is to be 
expected that the original plants will gradually disappear, owing 
to the accumulation of disease organisms and insect pests, the drain 
on mineral nutrients, and periods of unfavorable weather. 

Planting the Cane. 

Sugar cane in Louisiana is planted either in the fall or in the 
spring. For fall planting, the preparation of the land, or bedding, 
generally begins m late August and continues through the fall. 
It is temporarily suspended, either wholly or in part, during the 
latter half of September in order to harvest the corn, hay, and such 
other feed crops as have been j^roduced. Planting begins about 
October 15 and continues unabated until the harvest or grinding 
season begins, when all hands and mules are used to rush the cane 
to the mills before freezing weather arrives. It is thus evident that 
there is considerable conflict in the demand for labor in the fall 
between the planting of cane and the harvesting of cane for the 
factory. 

For this reason spring planting must, from force of circumstances, 
be resorted to in many cases even though it is slightly more expensive 
and entails some very disagreeable field labor, due to a greater amount 
of rainfall at this season. There are some lands which, because of 
poor drainage or unusual soil conditions, are unsafe for fall plant- 
ing and so must be spring planted. Seed cane is very susceptible 
to injury if fall planted in soil wliich is either too wet or too dry. 
If planted in soil which is too wet there is danger of “ wet ” rot, 
while if the soil is too diy, the seed cane will dry out and shrivel, 
thus lowering its vitality and making it more subject to decay 
from fungous invasion. This holds true whether cane is fall planted 
or windrowed for spring planting. The advocates of spring plant- 
ing claim an advantage in that the cane taken from the windrow 
can be examined and the inferior canes discarded before planting, 
thus making possible more perfect stands than are obtained when 
cane is planted in the fall. 

The cane is not thoroughly mature when fall planting begins, 
but because of a desire to get as much planted as possible before 
grinding commences Ihei’e is a tendency to advance the date as far 
as can safely be done. Especially has this been true during recent 
years because of the labor shoilage. 


Table 3 . — The oiieratiom commonly performed in prefiariny land for plantiTig 
of cane, toycthiT nnth the arrcft coret'cd per day and the man and mule labor 
requit'ed per acre} 


Operation. 

Men. 

Mules. 

Acres per 
day on — 

Daysp 
Clay sod. 1 

eracre. 

Sandy soil. 

Clay. I Sand. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Cap off 

2 

i 

9 1 10 

0.22 

0.44 

0.20 

0.40 

Mold,4-fi]rrow 

1 

2 

1 2 2.5 

.50 

1.00 

.40 

.80 

Harrow 

1 

2 ' 

8 ! 10 

.12 

.25 

.10 

.20 

Plow drains 

1 

2 1 

10 12 

.10 

.20 

.08 

.17 

flhoYcl drains 

1 


j 10 1 12 

.10 


.08 


Total man and mule labor, in days per acre.. . 


1 

! 

1.04 

1 !•<» 

1 .86 

1.157 


^ Averagi’, man 0.95 day; niuU* 1.73 days prr acre. 
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There is little difference in either man or mule labor required per 
acre or unit for cultivating and harvesting sugar cane, whether the 
crop be spring or fall planted. Because of variations in soil types, 
there is, however, some difference in the labor required in caring 
for the seed cane, the sandy soil adjacent to streams being easier to 
work than the stiffer clay soils lying farther ‘inland. In caring for 
the seed cane the requirements for spring planting average 90 per 
cent greater for man labor and 58 per cent greater for mule labor 
than the labor requirements for fall planting. In the preparation 
of the seed bed there is 21 jier cent more man labor and 20 per cent 
more mule labor on the clay than on the sandy land. Presuming 
that half the cane crop is grown on sandy and half on heavy soil the 
average amount of labor required for this class of work will be for 
man labor 0.95 day and for mule labor 1.73 days per acre (Table 3). 

Planting is performed with two crews of laborers, one stripping and 
cutting the seed cane and the other planting. The planting is done 



PLANTING SEED CANE IN GEORGIA. 

Fig. a. — t'onimi^rcial »umii'-oaiio Ko*‘a conslKts sootloiis of r:iiu‘ st:iIkH, whloh 
are laid in furrows ninl lat<T covered by means of a plow or other 
Implcnicnt. 


by men with 2-mule plows opening the rows, passing up and down 
the row throwing the soil to each side, or perhaps with small middle 
busters doing the same work by passing once across the field; an- 
other man follows with a team and plow or block finishing up the 
furrow. The canes are usually thrown directly from the wagon 
into the furrow by two or three men called “droppers” (fig. 9). 
Following them arc the “ whackers,” who cut or whack the crooked 
or extra long stalks into a number of pieces and see that the seed 
stalks lie straight in the bottom of the bed. Whacking is done not 
only to prevent the plows in the spring cultivation from catching 
the ends and ripping the entire cane from the row, but also to clieck 
the destruction of the seed by the cane borer. It is claimed by some 


Sugar. 


im 

planters, however, that this means of checking the cane borer is 
offset by the added opportunity for entrance and encroachment of 
fungous and bacterial diseases. The whacking is performed by 
women, girls, or boys equipped with cane knives. After it has been 
whacked the cane is covered by throwing four furrows over each 
row\ When the soil is dry, the rows are rolled with either a 2 or 
?i horse roller in order to retain tlie soil moisture. The last of 
tlie planting operations is the opening of the quarter drains, a system 
of open ditches, which are necessary because of the heavy rams of 
lliis region. 

The fall planting of cane, including stripping and cutting of the 
seed cane and hauling it to tlie place of planting, requires, on the 
average, 11.21 man and (>.8 mule days per acre. Of this amount 
J>.6 man davs may be chaiged as harvest labor performed on the 
crop furnishing the seed, and 7.(>1 man and 6.8 mule days as labor 
directly to planting operations. 

Tahlk \. — The size of crews mid duty of each cretc for work on seed cane and 

fall planting. 


Opcrttlion. 


Hurvesting sctul cane: 

Strip and cut 

Transporting .seed cane: 

lioad and liaul 

PlanI in B operations: 

( )pen row (2 times to row ) 

Open row (l time to row ) 

Lay and wliaek 

(’over (4 times to row ) 

rtoll 

Plow and shovel drains 

Water boy 

Total jxT acre — 3 groups o loperations. 


Crow. 



Days per 

Total day.s 



Ton.s 

Acres 

aero. 

per aero. 



per 

per 





Mon.i 

Mules. 

day. 

day. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

3 


10 

0.83 

3.00 


>3.00 


4 

4 

10 

.83 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

1 

2 


5 

.20 

40 



' 1 

2 


10 

.10 

.20 



' 4 


10 

2.5 

1.00 




1 

2 


2. .5 

. 10 

.SO 




3 


24 

.04 

. 13 



2 

2 


12 

.17 

.17 



1 

1 


' 3.3 

.30 

.30 

2. 81 

2.00 

1 j i : 1 

11.21 

0.80 

1 i , i ' i 




' The terms "lucn’’ and “man ” are used in showing labor recpnremenls as a composite ineluding men, 
women, and children. 

* This labor is charged to the crop furnishing the seed. It is shown hen; us a part of the labor lUitually 
involved in the propagation ol sugar canc. 


Seed cane for spring i)lanting is wintered in windrows or mats. 
The method of windrowing is usually to cut and throw the cane 
fiom two rows into a center furrow and then cover with two furrows 
to the row. Mats are similar to windrows except that more than two 
rows are thrown togetlier. Spring planting is usually done in ,Iann- 
ary, February, and March, and sometimes even as late as April. The 
preparation of the seed bed, as well as the planting of spring cane, 
is practically the same as for fall planting. The only real difference 
is the operation of removing the seed cane from the windrows. This 
is usually done by first scraping the dirt off with a plow, stubble 
shaver, or small road-grading machine, and then pulling the seed 
cane out of the bed with one mule hitched to a two-hooked implement 
called a monkey. 
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Table 6. — The size of crews and duty of each crew for work on seed cane and 

spring planting. 


Operation. 

Crow. 

Tons 

per 

Acres 

Days per 
acre. 

Total days 
per acre. 

Men.i 

Ifules. 

aay. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

‘ 

Mule. 

Harvesting seed cane: 

3 


15 

1.25 

2.40 


>2.40 


StongB^operati^: 

1 

2 

5 

.20 

0.40 




1 



5 

.20 




2 

2 


12 

.17 

.17 



Spring— 

llATnnvo iinil <vtvnr 

1 

j 

2 


5 

.20 

.40 



PaP CAtifvt with mnnlrAy . . 

1 

8 

.75 

1.33 

1.33 



Shiiplr ( III. - - 

2 


8 

.75 

2. 67 



L<;>ad and haul 

4 

4 

8 

.76 

5.33 

5.33 

10.10 

7.63 

Planting operations: 

Cipnu (2 timM f.n row) . - .. 

1 

2 

5 

.20 

.40 



Open rnw M timn to row) 

1 

2 


10 

. 10 

.20 




T^y and whack . . . _ 

4 


8 

2 

2.00 



Cover (4 times to row) 

1 

2 

2.50 

.40 

.80 



Plow and shovel dr^ns 

2 

2 


12 

.17 

.17 



Watcu* boy 

1 

1 


3.8 

.30 

.30 

3. i7 

1.87 








Total days per acre— ^3 groups of opera- 
tions 







1.5.07 

9.50 







i 




1 The terms “men” and “mar ” are used in showing labor requirements as a composite including men, 


women, ana cnuareu. 

» This labor is charged to the crop furnishing the seed. It is shown here as a part of the labor actually 
involved in the propagation of sugar cane. 

Cultivation. 

The cultivation of plant cane extends through the spring and 
summer, from March to July for the native Louisiana cane, and into 
August for the variety known as D-74. With tlie latter variety, be- 
cause of its upright habit of growth, the rows do not close early 
and shade the centers well, and hence later cultivation and hoeing 
are required in order to maintain ^il moisture and prevent weed 

S rowth. With the exception of minor differences in cultivation, 
ue to variety planted, there is very little difference in the culture 
of spring and fall planted cane. 

Table C. — Thie size of crews, and duty of the crews, necessary in ciilti 
ratify a crop of spring or fall planted vane. 


Operation. 

Times 

Crew. 

Acres 

Days per acre. 

done. 

Men. 

Mules. 

nor 

day. 

Man. 

Mule 

Bar off (2 timea to row) 

2 

1 

2 

5 

0.40 

0.80 

Drains:' 

Plow 

1 

1 

2 

12 

.08 

.17 

Shovel 

2 

1 


13 

.17 

Hn« and ncrapQ 

1 

4 


1 

4.00 


Harrow middles (1 time to row) 

1 

1 

2 

10 

.10 

.20 

PA.lMr nff (2 tlniM tn row) 

1 

1 

2 

5 

.20 

.40 

Shovel draiiiR 

1 

1 

10 

.10 

Mold (2 timss to row) 

3 

1 

2 

5 

.60 

1.20 

List rniddlftn 

1 

1 

2 

10 

.10 

.20 

Hoe and grass out 

1 

4 


1 

4.00 

DraLiK 

Plow 

1 

1 

2 

10 

.10 

.20 

Shovel 


1 

10 

.10 


Cultivate: 

Disk (1 time to row) 

5 

1 

2 

8 

.62 

1.25 

Shovel (1 time to row) 

2 

1 

2 

8 

.25 

.50 

Shovel drains 

5 

1 


12 

.42 

Plow middles (3 times to row) 

1 

2 

2 

2i 

.80 

.80 

Plug drains 1 cent per row, SI acre, contract 










Total days of cultivation labor on plant cane — 





12.04 

6.72 
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With stubble cane there is no preparatory labor, the only field 
operations being tillage and harvesting. In the cultivation of this 
cane most of the operations are the same as those used in the produc- 
tion of plant cane. There ai*e, however, the additional operations 
of removing a pai*t of the soil from above the cane roots, known as 
shaving the stubble, which is followed by an operation called dig- 
ging, which loosens up the soil about the stubble. A specially con- 
structed machine is used for each operation. The labor normally 
required in these operations, together with that of opening drains, 
is noted in Table 7. 


Table 7. — The operations of cultivation for Htuhhlc cane in addition to those for 

planted cane. 


OiKTatitm. 

Times 

done. 

Crew. 

Acres 

per 

day. 

Days per acre. 

Men . 

Mules. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Shave stubble (1 time to row) 

1 

1 

2 

6 

0.17 

0.33 

Dig stubble (1 time to row) 

1 

1 

2 

10 

.10 

.20 

Shovel drains 


1 


12 

.08 


Additional labor as shown for planted cane in Table 6. 

Total cultivation labor {kt acre for stubble cane, 





12.04 

5.72 

da vs 





12.30 

6.25 









Fertilization and Rotation. 


The fertility of the alluvial soils of the Mississippi Delta is 
maintained by the application of commercial fertilizers and by plow- 
ing in green manures. Approximately half of the cane grown in 
Louisiana receives fertilizer of some kind. The application of com- 
mercial fertilizers, when used, varies from 400 to 600 pounds per 
acre for plant cane and somewhat more for stubble cane. A part 
or all of the commercial fertilizer for plant cane is applied in the 
row at time of planting. Should only a part of it be applied at the 
time of planting, the rest is used as a side application after the 
first cultivation. Stubble cane is usually fertilized just following 
tlie first or second time it is barred off. 

It is the intention of the. cane planter to sow about one-third of 
his crop land to peas each year, in order to furnish a green-manure 
crop which will improve the texture and fertility of the soil and 
thus aid in maintaining the yield of cane. The land intended foi* 
peas is usually planted to corn in the spring and the peas sown be- 
tween the corn rows at the last cultivation. The yield of corn is 
ordinarily low because the spacing of the rows is the same as that 
for cane, which is 5 or 0 feet, and the corn receives little attention 
owing to the labor requirement on cane, which comes at the same 
season. The advantages of planting com are that its culture pre- 
pares the seed bed for peas, it produces a small amount of grain, 
it furnishes support for the jieas, and the cornstalks, together with 
the pea vines, furnish considerable fall and winter pasture for the 
mules. 

Frequently the nitrogen supplied by a crop of cowpeas is not 
quite enough to restore that removed by a plant-cane crop and one 
or two stubble crops. The deficiency is made up by applying 
nitrogenous fertilizers, usually in the form of cottonseed meal. 

On the light textured soils of the sirup-producing sections heavier 
applications of fertilizers are made, often 800 to 1,800 pounds per 
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acre, except for the small patches of cane for which sufficient barn- 
yard manure is available or for which the land is especially en- 
riched by penning cattle on it previous to planting it to cane. 

Ordinarily, peas in the cane-producing sections of Louisiana do 
not produce a seed crop but are turned under and followed by plant 
cane. Although occasionally some hay is removed from land 
planted to peas, it is believed that the cost of the seed peas may 
safely be considered a direct charge against the cane crop, since the 
value of tlie hay so obtained is seldom worth more than the cost of 
harvesting. 

Taiilk 8. — The labor required per acre for hauling^ mixing, hauling 1o Ihe field, 
find dintri'hutiiig fertilizer when the rate** of application are J/OO fo (iOO pound**, 
per acre, respectively. 


Operation. 

C-rew. 

A(Tes per day.j 

Days per acre. 

Men. 

Mules. 

At 

I 

At 

At 400 lbs. 

AttUMUbs. 

400U)S.' 

0001 bs. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Haul to farm, 4 tons a day 

2 

2 

20 

m 

0.10 

0.10 

0. ir> 

0. 15 

Viix and sack, .^-7 tons ii riftv. 

1 2 

! 

2K 

10 ; 

.07 


.10 


Haul to Held 

; 1 

2 ^ 

1 50 

."iO ' 

.02 

.04 

.02 

.04 

Distribute 

4 

8| 

1 60 


.OK 

.10 

.OS 

.16 

Total labor, all distributed at one time. 





.27 

.30 

, a.') 

.36 

Totai if put out in two applications 


1 



.a? 


.45 

..Vj 


Harvesting Cane. 

Tlie/ usual harvesting operations ai*c stripping the. leaves from the 
stalk, topping the cane, cutting it at the ground, and hauling to the 
station or factory. The time requiied for these operations will vaiT 
wit h the yield, condition of cane, and the weather. The heavier yields 
Avill require slightly more labor per acre, but less labor per ton for 
harvesting. Harvesting of lodged or ciwked cane will also retard 
operations. In many st'ctions it is the custom now to let cutting and 
stripping out on contract at 50 cents per ton, while in others all this 
work is done by day labor. 


Taulk 0. — Approximate labor requirements for har resting sugar vane per aero 
and per ton nnth varying yields} 


Operation. 

Crow. 

Icabor re- 
quiromouls 
per aero. 

Labor re(| 
per 

With yield 
of 12 ton.s 
per atTo. 

uirements 

ton. 

With yield 
of 17 tons 
per acre. 

Men. 

Mules. 

Man 

days. 

Mule 

days. 

Man 

days. 

Mule 

days. 

Man 

days. 

Mnlo 

days. 

Strip, top, and cut 

10 


7.17 


0.G0 


0.42 


Hand load * 

a 


1,14 


.09 


.07 


Haul 


12 

l.M 

4..% 

.09 

.37 

.07 

0.27 

Hoist and weigh » 

.3 

1 

1.14 

.38 

.09 

.03 

.07 

.02 

Water bov 

1 

1 

.r>8 

.38 

.03 


.02 

.02 

All operations 

29 

14 

10. 97 

5.32 

.90 

.4{ 

.05 

.31 


1 The labor requirements per acre do not change materially with increased yields, wliile, ou a ton basis, 
the labor roq^remenls per ton decrease as the yield increases. 

* Mechanical loaders arc now used on many of the larger plantations. 

I Weighs, driver, and f.Tkman. 
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Character of Implements and Labor Employed. 

In the production of cane in Louisiana many special im 


ly special implements 
are used, including extra large plows and middle-Tbreakers, high double 
cultivators, stubble shavers, and stubble diggers, and, on some plan- 
tations, mechanical loaders. Special hand tools of inexpensive de- 
sign are used to do the har- 
vesting (fig. 10). Where 
sugar cane is a minor crop, 
as is the case in the prin- 
cipal sirup-producing sec- 
tions, the cultivating imple- 
ments are practically the 
same as for other crops. 

In this discussion, labor- 
ers arespoken of as men. It 
should be remembered, how- 
ever, that large numbers of 
women, girls, and boys are 
employed on cane planta- 
tions, the girls and boys 
ranging in age from 15 to 
18 years and drawing about 
the same wage as women. 

Such operations as strip- 
ping, cutting, hoeing, shuck- 
ing, whacking, and carrying 
water are usually performed 
by this type of labor. 

The size of the crews for 
planting and other opera- 
tions may vary, depending 
on the acreage to be planted 
and the time available for 
the Avork. In this discus- 
sion the crews are treated 
on ah acre basis. The num- 
ber of mechanical appli- 
ances for handling cane also 
allects the size of crews. On 
some plantations the load- 
ing of wagons is accom- 
plished with small hoisting 
machines mounted on trucks, 
together with a gasoline en- 
gine, the outfit being drawn 
about the field by four mules. 

The same machine, with 
somewhat different appliances, is sometimes used instead of a mule 
and monkey for pulling the seed came from the windrow. Small 
road-CTading machines are sometimes used for uncovering 
ed seed cane and are also used for opening drain ditchi 



IMPLEMENTS FOB HARVESTING SUGAR CANE. 

Fic. 10. — In harvpRting suRnr chiio tin* Iphvok nro 
flrpt stripped from the stalk by unIuk the back 
of a esme knife, C. SonielimeH the special tool 
rcynwented by A and B Is uwed for Ktripplnu. 
The Rtalk i» then topiH*d and cut off at the sur- 
face of the ground with the cane kiUfe. A hoe, 
D, may be used for the latter ojH'ratiou. 


rowed 


the wind- 
es. Trac- 


858ia'*--YBK 1923 12 
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tors htive I'eplaced mules on some plantations in the perfoimance 
of operations where the draft is great and the growth stage of the 
cano and the condition of the soil will permit. 

Total Labor Requirements. 

Field investigations made on the 1922 sugar-cane crop in Louisiana 
show that an acre of fall-planted cane receiving no fertilizer re- 
quired, on the average, 15.8 days of human labor and 9.45 days of 
mule labor from the time the seed stalks wei*e put in the ground up 
to the time of harvest. The human labor consisted of men, women, 
and children. The harvesting operations, which include stripping, 
topping, cutting, loading, hauling, hoisting, and weighing, add 10.97 
days of human labor and 5.32 days of mule labor for a l7-ton-per- 
«cre crop, making a total of 26.77 days of human labor and 14.77 days 
of mule labor to gi^ow and harvest fall-planted cane producing that 
yield. In older to make these figures comparable to those whi^ fol- 
low on spring-planted cane, we must add the time required to load 
the seed cane and haul it to the place of planting. This will in- 
crease the man labor 4.8 days and the mule labor 4.8 days per acre, 
making a grand total of 31.57 days of human labor and 19.57 days 
of mule labor per acre. 

Tablk 10, — Fiummary of man and mule labor per acre for fertilized and unfer- 
tilized mflar vane. 

[Days of labor shown for cano harvfsled for the miU and f r sml.] 


Operation. 


St ra^, and transporting s(«ed 

cane 

Fitting land 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Harvesting 


Labor per acre, iinfertU- 
ized <»n& 


Cauc for the factor v. 


17 tons x>6r acre. 


FaU- 

planted 

cano. 

Spring- 

planted 

canc. 

per acre 
stubble 
cano. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

4.80 
.95 

2. 81 

4.80 

1.73 

2.00 

6.72 

6.32 

la 10 
.95 
3.17 
12.04 
10.97 

7.63 

1.73 

1.87 

5.72 

5.32 






12.04 

10.97 

12.39 

10.97 

6.25 

5. ;J2 

31.57 

19.57 

37 . 2:1 

22.27 

23. .36 

t 

11.57 


Cano f T seed. 


17 tons 
per acre 
plant- 
cane. 1 


Man. 


7.45 
.05 
2.99 
12.M 
a 5. 01) 


26.4:t 


Mule. 


6.21 
1.73 
1.94 
5. 72 


15.60 


12 tons 
per acre 
stubble 
cane. 


Maui. 


12. :)9 
8.40 


20.79 


Mule. 


6.25 

4.80 


11.05 


[Addition lor fertilized cane.] 


Labor per acre, unfertilized cane 
Applying fertilizer 

81.57 

.45 

19.57 

.55 

37.23 

.45 

22.27 

.55 

23.35 

.45 

11.57 

.55 

26.43 

.45 

15.60 

.55 

20.79 

.45 

11.05 

.55 

"Labor per acre, fertilized 
cane 

32.02 

30.12 

37.68 

22.82 

23.81 

12.12 

26.88 

16.16 

21.24 

1L60 



1 Average fall and spring plant. 

a Compoaite of strippiiu and cutting for fall plant and cutting and laying in windrow for spring plant. 
Loading and hauling Incmded in ator^ and transporting seed cane. 
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Cane planted in the spring required 16.16 days of human labor 
and 9.32 days of mule labor to juant and cultivate up to the time 
of harvest, if no fertilizer was used on the crop. Harvesting a 17- 
ton crop of spring-planted cane added 10.97 days of man labor and 
5.32 days of mule labor, making a total of 27.13 days of man labor 
and 14.64 d^s of mule labor per acre of spring-planted cane without 
fertilizer. To this should be added the labor of windrowing the seed 
cane in the fall and removing it from the windrows in the spring, 
which can be called storage operations. Tliese operations add 10.1 
days of man labor and 7.63 days of mule labor, making a grand total 
of 37.23 days of man labor and 22.27 days of mule labor to produce 
and harv^t an acre of unfertilized spring-planted cane. 

It required 12.39 days of human labor and 6.25 days of mule labor 
to cultivate an acre of stubble cane. To harvest a 12-ton crop of 
stubble cane required 10.97 days of human labor and 5.32 days of 
mule labor per acre. Tlie total human labor per acre on unfertilized 
stubble cane tlu*oughout the entire season was 23.36 days, while the 
mule labor totaled 11.57 days per acre. 

If fertilizer was used, approximately one-third of a day of man 
labor and a like amount of mule labor per acre was required, whether 
the cane was fall planted, spring planted or stubble (fig. 11). 


DAYS OF MAN L4B0R PER ACRE SPENT ON FIELD OPERATIONS OF 
PRODUCING SUGAR CANE. LOUISIANA. 1912. 


FALL 

PLANTED CANE 


SPRING 
PLANTED CANE 


STUBBLE 

CANE 


MAN LABOR. DAYS PER ACRE 



\nffing Land ^^^Sforing and Transporting Seed anting 

^^^Cu/ti\rating ( | Perti/iz/ng i 3 Harvesting 


Fig. 11. — TliP production of sprinK’-planted cane requireil over r» Uny» more 
maji labor than fall-plant<‘d cane, and atubble cane about 8 days le«« labor. 
It required almost twiw' ns much labor to store, traJisplaut,. and plant spring 
cane as It did fall cnne. Stubble cane required a little more labor for 
cultlvation on. the average than plant cane, but eoniewhat Iimks lalKu- for 
harvesting. 


Rates for Labor. 

Customarily, laborers are employed on cane plantations on a daily 
wage basis, the amount of pay being governed by the kind of work 
that is performed. Before and after the harvesting and grinding 
season, field work is handled by local help that works on the planta- 
tion throughout the year. During the harvesting and grinding 
season, there is a large influx of additional labor that helps in the 
heavy rush of work which comes M that time. In general, all tlie 
laborers on the cane plantations during this rush period receive a 
daily wage from 25 to 76 per cent higher than wages paid during 
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the other seasons. In Table 11 is shown the trend of daily wajyes 
paid during the past seven years for laborers during the finding 
season (which corresponds to the harvesting season) and the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Table 11 . — Shoiritig the prevailing plantation rates for labor through a series 
of years, grouped as to class and season} 



During grinding. 

Before and aftci grinding. 

Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Drivers. 

Men. 

Women . 

Drivers. 

1910 

$1.25 

$1.00 

$1.50 

$0.80 

$0.60 

50.90 

1917 

1.25 

1.15 

1.60 

.90 

.70 

1.10 

1918 

1918. ■ 

2.25 

1.75 

2.50 

*1.00 

*1.25 

*.70 

».80 

* 1.40 
*1.50 

1919 

2.25 

1.76 

2.50 

1.25 

.90 

1.50 

1920 




*1.40 

*1.00 

*1.65 

1920 

1920. . 

2.25 

1.75 

2.50 

< 1.50 
U.75 

M.IO 

n.25 

< 1.76 
<•2.00 

1921 

1.25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.80 

1.25 

1922 i 

1 

1 .25 

] 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.80 

1.25 


^ Perquisites Rranted laborers not included. 

* January l«) April. 

* April to time ot grinding. 

< April to May. 

* May to time of grinding. 

Co.st of Production. 


In the study of cane production and in showing labor used in the 
several ojierations it has lK>en considered that harvest labor should 

COST, EXCLUDING RENT OF LAND, OF PBODUCING ONE ACRE OF SUGAR 
CANE NOT FERTIUZED, LOUISIANA, 1922. 

APPROXIMATE COST PER ACRE IN DOLLARS 

0 10 20 30 ^ 50 60 70 00 90 100 


FALL PLANT 


SPRING PLANT 


STUBBLE 


WEIGHTED 

AVERAGE 


MAN LABOR MULE CABOW j!'' \-l stED CANE 

mHIIII GREEN MANURE MACHINERV 

l-'iii. 12. — The cost of producing an acr<* of sugar cane is hlch coinpured with 
other field crops. The large amount of hand lalior reejufred is largely re- 
sponKiblo for tfilK In addition, the cost of seed cane Ik rwrtlculnrl.v liigli in . 
the United States. The cost of labor does not include value of perqui- 
Kites. Sometimes rent of cabin, land for garden, wood for fuel, etc., are 
supplied free. Their vuluen vary on dllferent plniitations nn<l at different 
times. 

only include the labor necessary to bring the cane to the point of ac- 
ceptance by the factory, whether it be the field hoist, the barge, or by 
wagon direct to the factory hoist. In this discussion, therefore, the 
labor in the factoi^ has not lieen considered. The total cost of the 
manual labor necessary to produce and deliver cane to the factory 
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is the largest single item of expense, and during 1922, for planted 
cane, constituted from 42 to 47 per cent of all expenditures, excluding 
the rent of land. In the production of stubble cane manual labor 
made up from 53 to 68 per cent of all expenses in production, exclud> 
ing land rent. As an average for all cane upon a plantation which 
consists of approximately one-fourth fall planted, one-fourth spring 
planted, and one-half stubble cane, manual labor made up in 1922 
from 48 to 62 per cent of all costs other than land rent (fig. 12). 

From the limited number of observations made in Louisiana upon 
the crop produced in 1922 the following table upon direct cost of 
production has lieen drawn up. Such items of indirect cost as over- 
seeing, loss in procuring ana holding labor, perauisites given, and 
office expense are not included. The data cover the growing of ap- 
jiroximately 4,000 acres of sugar cane. 

Table 12. — Ai^eruffc cost, excluding l<wd rent, of grmcing and, han'csting for the 
factory, 1 acre of sugar cane mi individual pluntations in Louisiana, 1922} 


Item. 

Fall 

plant. 

Spring 
plant. , 

Stubble. 

Weighted 

average.* 

Man labor * 

$39.46 

1.00 

$46.54 

1.00 

$29.20 

1.00 

$36.10 

1.03 

Contnwt labrn: 

M 11 lo labor • 

1.5.66 

17.82 

9.26 

13.0> 

Sofd cane 

21.60 

27.00 

12. 13 

(Irpon maimre~-]>eas 

2.41 

' 2. 43 

1.42 

1.92 

Machinery T 

4.96 

4.96 

4.96 

4.91 


Total— unfertillted 

a5.n 

99.75 

45.84 1 

1 69. 1 J 


Fertiliror 

4.34 

4. .34 

6.17 

5.2) 

Man labor for fertilixlng 

.56 

.56 

.56 

. S') 

Mule lai>or for ferUUzing 

.44 

.44 

.44 

.41 


Total — ferti lixod 

90.45 

ia5.09 

53.01 ] 

1 7.5. 39 


Average vield — tons 

17 

17 

12 j 

1 14.3 

Cost per ion 

$5.32 

$6.18 

$4.42 j 

1 $5. 08 



* Exclusive of ovnrhoad supervision ard interest on investment in laud. 

* Assuming one-f<nirth In fall-plant , one-fourtli in spring-plant and one-half in stubble. 

* Man labor at $1.23 per day and mule labor at $0.S0 per day. Value of perquisites not Included. 


The labor and machinery costs in Table 12 include only that portion 
used in production, and do not include any factory labor or equipment. 
At tlie usual rates of planting it requires 4 tons of seed cane per acre 
for fall planting and approximately 6 tons of seed cane per acre for 
spring planting. To keep about half of the cane ac^age in plant- 
cane each year consumes, therefore, a considerable portion of the crop. 
About 15 per cent of tlie total cane yield is used for seed each year. 

Transporting the Cane to the Mill. 

Sugar manufacture from cane in the United States in competition 
with other sugar-producing countries is feasible only by oj^raling 
at high efficiency, and this is possible only by extensive operations, in- 
volving the investment of half a million or more dollars in the rail- 
road and mill (figs. 13 and 16). To supply such a mill the cane must 
be the main crop on an extensive area, 5,000 acres or more, near 
the factory. The manufacture of sugar from cane \s therefore an 
industry not adapted to sections where soil and climate are not well 
suited to making sugar cane the main crop. When the cane is ready 
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io harvest it must Im cut, stripped, topped, and transported to the 
mill in the shortest p>ssible space of time, and tliis requires a co- 
ordination of hip-scale ojK*rations not approaclied by any other agri- 
( ultiiral enterprise. The necessity for speed is urgent in Louisiana 
and other teni])erate zone countries, liecause of the danger of frost 
and the consequent invei'sion of cane sugar. In the Tropics, the same 
eflicient transportation to the mill after cutting is necessary, because 
of the activity of ever-present micit)organisms which cause inver- 
sion at a rapid rate in warm climates, once the cane has been cut and 
ceases to carry on its normal physiological functions. 

These facts impose the necessity for organization of a transporta- 
tion s^’stem and a rigid discipline in all related activities comparable 
in its efficiency to the service of supply in a modern army. Field 
sunerintendents receive tlieir orders for cutting from the supervising 
field ninnager, who in turn must cooperate with the mill adminis- 



RAILBOAD BRIDGE ON A SUGAR-CANE PLANTATION. 


Ki'i i;:. Th»* rosi Ilf huildiiiK piiV4»to railwii.VH Is a Inrjiie Itom «if rxiifiiHc in 
BUKar cniu* production. 

trator. If, for instance, the pi’ecrusher in the mill should break 
down, this intelligence must be communicated without delay to tli- 
remotest field where cane is lieing cut to prevent an accumulation 
of loaded cane trains in the mill railroad yards. The cut cane would 
spoil even after a short delay in milling operations. Itoads must be 
maintained in condition to enable heavily loaded carts or wagons 
to pass from the fields to the railroad sidetracks in an orderly pro- 
cession. The railroad traffic manager must keep the loaded cane 
trains moving to the mill and provide “empties” wliere needed, 
despite the traffic accidents which are bound to occur on the unbal- 
lasted and sometimes portable tracks, which are used everywhere 
except for the main lines. 

Among the factors mentioned at the beginning of this discussion 
was the necessity for close proximity of land to the mill. Economic 
operation demands that the fields be not too distant on account of 
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the time consumed in making long hauls, the extra fuel burned in 
making these hauls, and the extra investment in trackaj^ anti rolling 
stock necessary’. The ideal arran^ment is for the mill to Ih' placed 
at the center of an approximately circular feeding area with the 
public railroad passing near the su^r-storage warehouse of tlie 
mill. This arrangement is often inteiTeivd witli by local conditions, 
such as the preseiice of swauifis, lakes, rivers, and land unavailable 
or unsuited for cane cultivation. 

The Labor Situation. 

The Louisiana planter is confronted with an emergency in the 
farm labor situation to-day. Sugar cane is a crop that requires a 
vast amount of hand labor. The su^ir plantations of the South 
wei*e originally worked by slaves. Since the Civil War the laboi- 
pi’oblem has in successive stages become .more acute until at present 
it may lie truthfully characterized as the problem for which, more 
than for any other, a solution is urgently needed. Tlie labor con- 
ditions of to-day result from the competition between the northei-n 
manufacturer and the southera planter, and the planter is unable 
frequently to attract and hold labor in the face of inducements 
ofForod by the manufacturer. Migration from the southern farm 
to the northern factory has therefore been going on at an increasing! 
rate for several ye^irs. No labor-saving machinery of sufficient prac- 
ticability lias come into use to compensate for this loss. The solu- 
tion may lie in the direction of breaking up the plantation into 
small privately owned farms, as in the beet sections. 

Moreover, Louisiana comes into competition with countries where 
labor is almost unbelievably abundant and cheap, "^lile the wage 
scale in Cuba, Porto Rico, and other West Tndian islands has ad- 
vanced during the past few years, it is still below that in the United 
States. Tlie Philippine laborer gets from one-fourth to one-half 
the wages of the southern negro, and the coolies of Java and For- 
mosa, drawn from an almost inexhaustible supply, receive from one- 
tonth to one-fifth the amount paid in Louisiana. It should Ik* stated, 
however, that this difference is compensated in some measure by the 
fact that IMalay labor is not so efficient as our negro, and that the low 
price paid to the more capable Chinese coolies on Formosan planta- 
tions IS partially offset by the poverty of their soils as cmnpaivd with 
ours, 

Disease.s of Sugar Cane in the United States. 

It is not possible in the limits of this article to mention all the 
fungous, bacterial, and other diseases of sugar cane reported as 
occurring in the United States. The presence of these diseases con- 
stitutes one of the hazards which confront the wine gi’owei-s, coor- 
dinate in its effect with unfavoroble weather or adverse economic 
conditions. Not all of the serious diseases of cane are yet pre^nt 
here, and it is to be hoped that owing to the quarantine regulations 
now in force, with the cooporation of American cane growers, cer- 
tain cane diseases of other sugar regions will be excluded. Among 
the diseases not present here, which seriously curtail production or 
add to the cost or production elsewhere, are Sereh, Fiji disi^ase, gum- 
ming disease, dowmy mildew, smut, and rust. Some of these destruc- 
tive diseases have necessitated a complete change of varieties, impor- 
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tant changes in cultural practices, and minor modifications in milling 
methods. 

On account of our temperate climate with its annual alternation 
of growing and dormant periods for the cane plant, it is possible to 
classify cane diseases into those which exert their greatest influence 
on the growing crop, and those which affect the seed cane during the 
winter while it is banked or lying in the ground. Injury’ due to the 



EFFECT OF MOSAIC DISEASE OK STALKS OF A VERT SUSCEPTIBLE 
VARIETY OF SUGAR CANE. 

I-V:. 14. — Mosaic is one of the many Infectious diseases of sin'ar cane In 
America. The injurious effect of moMuic Is somewhat similar to the effects 
of soil poverty or drought ; the slight stunting of the plants in nianv cases 
Is overiook«'d by planters. In the illustration a healthy stalk Is shown in 
the center for comparison. 
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latter type of disease is more i-eadily computed than the former. 
The amount of seed cane necessary to obtain a good stand in this 
country, as compared M^ith tropical countries, is an index of tlie injury 
caused by the disease organisms which work during the dormant 
period. In the Tropics, where the dormant period is almost negligi- 
ble, li tons of seed per acre will produce a good stand. In Louisiana 
4 to 6 tons of seed are required, largely on account of destruction 
of “eyes” by various fungi and bacteria. Improved methods fcir 
storing the seed cane, and attention to the possibility of spread of 
infection in windrows, would certainly diminish this annual loss 
of 850,000 to 500,000 tons of cane. 

Of the diseases affecting the growing crop, the root diseases, the 
mosaic disease, and the leaf-spotting diseases maybementiQned. Root 
disease, in wliich the J^oung root tips ai‘e invaded and killed by fungi, 
until the roots are so reduced as to lie unable to supply the ])lant with 
nutrients or provide anchorage, is generally considered responsible 
for the failure of st^ibble crops here. Tlie parasitic organisms sur- 
vive in cane trash and soil of cane fields, so that direct methods of 
control are not practicable. Since some varieties, such as some of the 
P. O. J. seedlings fixmi the Pasoeroean, East Java, Experiment Sta- 
tion are resistant to this disease, the root disease problem must even- 
tually be solved by substitution of these or similar varieties of cane. 

The mosaic diii*ase is a good illustration of the effect of careless 
importation# of sugar-cane varieties from foreign countries. This 
destructive disease, which affects corn, sorghum, and millet, as well 
as sugar cane, must have been intn)duced into the United States alM)ut 
10 Veal'S ago. Careful records of its occurrence here, dating from 
1019, when it was first observed in Louisiana, prove that it has spread 
from definite local points at an astonishing rate since that time. 
Mosaic disease causes destruction of the chlorophyl, or green coloring 
matter of leaves, and consequent stunting of the plants (fig. 14). 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and State agricultural agencies, this disease has been prac- 
tically ignored by cane planters everywhere, except in the peninsular 
section of Florida, where destruction of diseased plants, made com- 
pulsory by the Florida Plant Board, promptly and effect! v(*ly 
stamped it out at the eight infected centens. Elsewhere, with the ex- 
ception of a few small areas, the disease is now l>eyond control. Sev- 
eral varieties of sugar cane are known to be immune to it, howevei’, 
and altbongh the known immune varieties are not suitable for Louisi- 
ana, one of them is now being extensively grown in Georgia. 

Insect Pests of Sugar Cane. 

The primaiy insect pest of sugar cane in the TTnitod States is the 
sugar cane moth borer (Diafram merh/rralis rrartiJjidoldeff). As 
indicated by the name, the “ boi*er ” is the larva of a moth. The 
exact date of its apjjearance in the United States is unknown. It ap- 
pears to have been first noticed in the Parish of St. John the Baptist, 
La., in 1865. It is probable that the pest was introduced in ship- 
ments of cane either from the West Indies or South America. 

The injury to cane by tliis insect consists of tunnels about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter and sometimes several feet long made by 
the larva in the interior of the stalk (fig. 15). For the most part 
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the injury is not readily noticed as the cane leaves remain green. 
Sometimes, however, in the case of young jilants, the injury is so 
severe that the death of the plant occurs within a few days after 
it has been attacked. The insect passes the w’inter in the larval stage 
within its liost. It is tlioreforo important to plant only borer-free 

seed cane if possible. The ma- 

J I 1 lire insect emerges in the spring 

I to start another generation. 

Four or five generations occur 
annually in Louisiana. It has 
been computed that the loss in 

E roduction of su^ar upon one 
louisiana plantation because of 
borer infestation amounts to 
1,000 pounds per acre. 

Certain parasites of the moth 
, borer are round in the “ trash ” 

leaves, or sliucks,” left on the 
fields after cutting the cane. It 
is recommended that instead of 
burninff this debris, it be liglitly 
covered with earth in the fall 
and plowed under in the spring. 
I'liis practice allows the para- 
sites to winter over successfully 
and attack the moth borei’s tlie 
following season. 

It has been demonstrated by 
the Department of Agriculture 
that the borer larvie within 
seed-cane stalks can be killed by 
treatment with hot water for 
20 minutes at 52® C. without 
injuring the cane. This treat- 
ment is practicable for treating 
seed cane previous to shipping 
into noninrested territory. Hot- 
water treatment of seed cane on 
a large scale for field planting 
has been tried ; in addition to 
eliminating the borer, it stimu- 
la ted the cane to earlier germi- 

I — - nation and more rapid growth. 

I The sugar cane mealybug 

INJURY TO CANE STALKS BY BORERS. {PHPudococ<nie calciolarioe) has 

Kiij. ir». - TIm* simar-cnne bor**r penetrates the « wide distribution in tViP 
cane stask and remains wllhin the stalk »n- Jt -1 J in tne 

til it reaches maturity. It then efnerges and United otates, being partlCU- 

producos another brood of borers. Several 

Broods of this pest may he produced during Isrly BuUndant in the important 
a single season. sugar-growing parishes of Lou- 

isiana near New Orleans. It is present, however, in all of the other 
parishes where sugar cane is grown on lar^ areas and in Georgia 
and Florida as wml. The colonies of this in^ct may be recognized 
by the presence of white woolly patches situated usually on the 
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stalks in the vicinity of “ eyes” where they are protected by the leaf 
slieaths. Wlien infested cane is cut for seed the colonies remain in 
this position and frequently the insects increase in numbers to sucli 
proportions that the tender eves are killed bv their feeding. Feeding 
js accomplished by sucking the juice from the tender growth. Many 
of the stunted plants in badly infested fields of young cane have been 
checked in growth by the mealybug. The insects are distributed to 
uninfested territory on seed cane. An intimate relation l>etween the 
mealybug and the Argentine ant has been proved. The mealybugs 
increase enormously when tended and protected by this ant. filimi- 
nating the ant by poison bait therefore reduces the mealybug in- 
festation. It has recently been showm that seed cane can be completely 
freed of the mealybugs by immersion of the cane in water at 52 ° 0. 
for 20 minutes. Si3read of the pest into new territory may be 
prevented in this way. 

Manufacture of Sugar from Cane. 

The juice is extracted from the cane by means of heavy steel 
horizontal crushers and rollers driven by powerful steam engines. 
The cane passes first between two crushers, which are rollers with 
interlocking teeth of various design on their faces. Here the cane 
is pressed into a mat of even thickness. It passes by means of an 
endless carrier to the first set of rollers which are arranged in a 



A TYPICAL CANE MILL. 


Fig. la. — ^The development of the modern eane mill hns kept pace with tlie 
most proRreasive of industrial enterprlHog. The efllrlency and cnpiiclty of 
these mills have been Rreatly Increased In recent times. 

group of three — two below and one above. In most modern mills 
there are three to four such groups of rollers arranged in tandem. 
As the mat of cane passes in a horizontal direction from one set to 
the next, it is sprayed with hot water to dilute the remaining juice 
and facilitate a more complete extraction. After passing the last 
roller the mat of extracted cane fiber, or bagasse, is carried on an- 
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endless conveyer to driers or directly to the furnace, where 
it is used for fuel to operate the mill (fig. 16). 

The juice flowing downward from the sets of rollers is first 
strained to remove suspended matter. It passes through a juice 
lieater, Avhere the tem])erature is raised to 190-200® F., thence into 
settling tanks. After about' one-half hour the fairly clear juice is 
draw’u off, leaving a deposit of dirt in the bottom of the tank. The 
juice is further clarified by tlie addition of lime. Sulphurous acid or 
other chemicals may also be used, deiKjnding on the metliods followed 
in individual mills. All methods have for their purpose the precipi- 
\ at ion of impurities, which are afterwards filtered out, or the decom- 
position of reducing sugars into organic acids. Tlie settlings and 
scums from juice heaters and settling tanks are treated separately, 
and tlie clear liquor recovered from them is added to the main body 
of clear juice, which is evaporated to sirup under partial vacuum in 



MAKING SIRUP ON A SMALL FARM. 

Kic. 17. — Tho old ! lino sinin mill Im Btlll to l>o found In tho Southorn Stntes. 
Tho roUorn nro oporatod by moans of mulos and tho Jnico in ovapitratod tn 
Hlrun In tho opon kottio, Thon* are now many niodorn iuMIh In which steam 
or riociric power Is umciI and Jniprov«*d forms of evaporators arc employed 
in mnklni; riine sirup. 


the so-called “eflects.” The sirup may or may not be further clan- 
lied and filtered at this point, depending on details of the i)roce.ss 
used. It now passes into the vacuum pans wdiere it is boiled at low 
temjH'ratures under greatly reduced atmospheric pressure. After 
long-continued boiling the sirup becomes very thick and concen- 
trated, due to evaporation of whaler, and small crystals of sugar begin 
to appear in the lieavy visfxms liquid. These crystals grow in size 
with the introduction from time to time of fresh sirup. When the 
crystals are of proper size the magma of crystals and mother liquor 
known as ‘‘ massecuite ” is passed on to the centrifugals, where tlie 
next operation of separating crystals from the mother’ liquor (molas- 
ses) takes place. Usually the "molasses is not entirely exhausted of 
sugar and is returned arid boiled again in the vacuum pan, either 
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alone or with the addition of fresh sirup. Tlie process may be re- 
peated several times. 

The centrifugal machines, of which there are usually a large num- 
ber, known technically as a “ battery,” consist of vertical cylindrical 
baskets inclosed in jackets. The sides of the baskets are perforated 
and in addition are lined with fine-mesh wire-gauze strainers. The 
baskets are revolved at high speed and the molasses is thrown out 
f^inst the sides of the outer jacket and dreps into a gutter below. 
Tlie crystals are retained in the baskets and are washed quickly with 
water while revolving to remove the film of molasses. The sugar is 
scraped with paddles from the sides of the baskets as they revolve 
and is cai-ried through tubes to driers, then to a spout where it is 
bagged or barreled. 

liie entire process of sugar manufacture from cane is subject to 
great variation of details, but all methods^ are based on the above 
fundamental principles. Sugar produced in this manner varies 
greatly in the amount and nature of impurities still contained. Those 
of high purity, polarizing as high as 99.6 at 80° C., are sometimes 
sold as direct consumption sugars. Others containing greater 
amounts of glucose, ash, and organic impurities are sent to refineries 
for further purification. The b^'-products of a cane factory, derived 
principally Trom bagasse and molasses, will be discussed under “By- 
products of sugar manufacture.” 

Manufacture of Sirup. 

The manufacture of table sii-up, as it is carried on in the South, 
requires only a small investment in equipment, consisting usually 
of a small three-roller mill driven by an internal combustion en- 
gine and an open evaiiorating pan placed over a furnace and heated 
by means of a wood fire. The cane juice is first settled and the fairly 
clear liquid is then introduced into the pan and evaporated to sirup. 
During evaporation the juice is continually skimmed and certain 
impurities are removed, but usually no chemical clearing agents 
are used (fig. 17). 

Extension of the market for cane sirup has been retarded by the 
fact that, as it is produced by a large number of individuals on a 
relatively small scale, the sirup has varied greatly in quality. 
Furthermore, cane sirup evaporated to fairly high density will 
crystallize, while on the other hand sirup of sufficiently low density 
to prevent crystallization inevitably ferments unless heated and pre- 
served in air-tight containers. Correction of these difficulties will 
materially assist in increasing the market for cane sirup. 

Crystallization of cane sirup is due to the presence of loo CTeat 
a proportion of sucrose or cane sugar and may be prevented by a 
process recently developed in the Department of Agriculture. This 
consists of using invertase, an enzyme obtained from yeast, in such 
manner as partially to invert cane sugar, thereby producing a mixture 
of cane sugar and invert sugar of increased soluoility. By partially 
inverting the cane sugar in cane sirup by this method it is also pos- 
sible to produce a noncrystallizing sirup of such high density as to 
greatly minimize the danger of rermentation. This last procedure 
IS recommended for sirup shipped in barrels or held in bulk during 
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warm weather. The process is also advantageous for preventing 
crystallization of sirup of moderate density packed in cans. The 
value of the method has been demonstrated in commercial practice. 
The cost for invertase is approximately one-half cent per gallon of 
sirup. 

For the purpose of producing sirup of uniform quality the or- 
ganization of cooperative associations offers attractive possibilities. 
A movement in this direction has been fostered during the last year 
by the farm bureau federations in a number of Southern States. 
Except in localities where a large amount of cane is available within 
easy hauling distance, a cooperative mill is hardly feasible. The 
most practical plan for most sections is to deliver finished sirup at a 
central blending plant, the sirup from the various individual pro- 
ducers being there mixed on a sufficiently large scale to insure uni- 
formity of the various grades. The sirup can also be given such 
further treatment as is practicable. Experimental work indicates 
the feasibility of filtering the finished sirup at the central plant and 
by this means improving the quality of low-grade sirup. 

Extension of the market for cane sirup would make profitable 
for the farmer an increased acreage of sugar cane, which is highly 
desirable in view of the need for greater diversification of crops in 
the South. 

Factors Influencing Sugar-Beet Culture. 

The commercial production of sugar beets depends upon soil, 
topography, climate, water supply, drainage, and seepage. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing natural factors which may be considered of 
importance in selecting a locality for sugar-beet production, many 
other factors influence the production of this crop. Various pests 
and diseases have become so prevalent in certain areas that successful 
beet culture is impossible. Among the agronomic factors affecting 
beet production may be mentioned crop rotations, especially their 
influence upon soil fertility, date of plowing, preparation of seed bed, 
date of planting, thinning, and other operations, as well as the 
application of fertilizers and the care exercised by labor in perform- 
ing the various operations involved in the growing of the crop. The 
sugar-beet areas of the United States he in part within humid 
regions, dependent upon rainfall, and in part within the semiarid 
and arid regions, where most of the crop is grown under irrigation. 

Effect of Weather on Sugar-Beet Culture. 

While the temperature must be sufficient to keep sugar beets 
growing, it has been found that moderate temperatures and long 
hours of daylight are necessary to produce a nigh sugar content. 
Jieets are very sensitive to frost when young, but can stand rather 
cold weather as they approach maturity. The crop should have a 
growing period of about five months. 

The sugar beet requires for its development and growth a uni- 
formly warm and moist soil and a warm atmosphere during the 
early and middle portions of its growing period. Cooler weather 
with large diurnal variations in temperature is needed during the 
ripening period. 
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The most successful beet districts in the United States are in the 
regions where the mean temperature during the summer months is 
not far from 70° F. Figure 18 shows the belt in which the mean 
summer temperature is fetween 67° and 72° F. It will be noted 
that m^t of the sugar-beet factories are located in this belt. 

A uniform supply of moisture is needed for sugar beets, as drought 
retards CTowth, while excessive moisture in the soil is followed for 
several days by a reduced sugar content of the beet roots. Com- 
paratively dry weather should prevail during ripening. In the 
Great Plains, jRocky Mountain, and intermountain regions the rain- 
fall is not sufficient to produce a satisfactory crop of beets and irri- 
gation is necessary. In these regions drainage as well as irrigation 
is usually essential to success. 



Fig. 18. — SuRar boela thrive best in whero tht* ti'mporature durin^r 

the 8umQi(>r (averu^e of .luno, .luly, and Auf^uHt) does not vary greatly from 
70“ F. Noarly all of the beet-KUjear faetorioH in the TTnItod States are 
located between the laotherms of 07 and 72“ F. summer temperature. Owin^ 
to Kreat variations in altitude in the Western Slates, the shaded area In- 
cludes a wide range of climatic conditions in these States. 

Sugar-Beet Soils. 

Soils have a marked influence in determining the extent of develop- 
ment and distribution of the sugar-beet crop. The chief beet-gi’ow- 
ing centers east of the Mississippi River are in two well-defined areas. 
One of these is about Saginaw, Mich., the other extends from south- 
eastern Michigan across northwestern Ohio. These are mostly old 
glacial lake plains which are flat or only slightly uneven in topogra- 
phy. They are characterized in large part by medium loams to heavy 
clays, dark gray to black at the surface and with gray mottled sub- 
soils becoming distinctly calcareous at depths of 2 to 3 feet. It has 
been found that the best average results with sugar beets are secured 
on the dark colored silt and clay loams, and it is probable that these 
soils carry over 75 per cent of the crm. Similar soils occur in the 
smaller centers of production about Decatur, Ind., in southeastern 
Wisconsin, and in Hancock County, Iowa. 

Light colored, better drained sods, and even light sandy types, are 
used to some extent for sugar-beet production, but in most cases their 
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use is incidental, resulting from their occurrence in small areas inter- 
mingled with the dark soils. The yields are lighter and more vari- 
able than on the dark soils, although as a rule tlie percentage of sugar 
carried is higher. Muck soils also are used in a limited way, nut 
tliey never have been rated among the liest soils for sugar-beet pro- 
duction. Even if large yields are secured, this may be more than 
offset by a low sugar content. 

In the West a greater variety of soils are used for sugar-beet pro- 
duction. The industrv has been extended to a number of widely 
scattered areas, each of which has soils more or less peculiar to itscdf 
In general, lighter textured soils are used there than in eastern areas, 
liy far the greatest acreage is carried on sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams and silt loams, with considerable development on clay loams. 
These soils are grayish brown to brown, or in a few cases dark brown 
in color, have friable subsoils and fair to good underdrainage. 
Sand types are not used to any extent because of their poor water- 
holding properties even under irrigation, and soils of heavy texture 
often have adobe-like propert ies which make them very difRciilt to 
handle. Heavy soils also tend to accumulate, harmful quantities of 
alkali. 

One of the essentials of successful beet production is high soil 
fertility. It is not only necessai'y that a satisfactory type of soil 
be selected for the growing of beets, but that the soil should be well 
supplied with available plant foods. The necessary plant foods may 
be supplied either in the foi*m of stable manure, or of so-called com- 
mercial fertilizers, and green manure crops are helpful. In many of 
the sections where beets are grown under humid conditions con- 
siderable quantities of commercial fei’tilizers are used with ap- 
parently satisfactory results, but scarcely any fertilizer is used as 
yet in tbe irrigated districts. 

Crop Rotations. 

^^Hiile beets may be gro^n for several years in succession it is a 
practice not usually folh)wed, since it lesults in the accumulation 
of diseases and insect pests which eventually destroy or reduce the 
(‘lop below a profitable basis. The systems of crop rotation vary 
with the locality and the individual farmer. For example, on farms 
where dairying is one of the principal industries, more attention is 
given to the production of fe(^s of a certain type than upon farms 
where other kinds of farming are practiced. In general, beans and 
sugar beets rotate well in areas where both of these crops are satis- 
factorily grown. Potatoes and beets ai*e successively rotated in sev- 
eral sugai-beet areas, but care must be taken to avoid the introduc- 
tion of potato scab {Ooftpora scabies) since the same disease attacks 
both bvcts and potatoes. Small grains arc satisfactory rotating 
crojis, especially when grown after sugar beets. The tilth of the 
soil seems to be improved by the cultivation and harvesting of the 
beets, so that small grains ^rown after the beet crop vrill almost 
universally produce larger yields. 

In certain areas where crops grown in rotation with sugar beet?, 
are particularly successful they may become competing crops, and in 
some instances make it difficult to procure the required acreage of 
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beets necessary to operate a bcet-sngar mill. Just as it is unwise to 
grow sugar beets after sugar beets for a long series of years, it is also 
unwise to grow continuously any one of the competing crops. Among 
llie crops that most strongly compete witli sugar beets under present 
conditions are beans, potatoes, and alfalfa, and in some instances 
the grain crops, especially corn. In general, the best results are 
obtained in the long run by growing crops in rotation, not only be- 
cause of the effect upon the soil and the prevention of the accumula- 
tion of dangerous diseases and insect pests, but also because by so 
doing more uniform and satisfactory marketing and price conditions 
may be maintained. 

Production of Sugar-Beet Seed in America. 

In contrast to sugar cane, l>eets for the lactory are grown from 
seed instead of from cuttings. The same care in selection of the 
planting material is required, for if the resulting crop falls below 
certain limits in sucrose content, it could not be worked up economi- 
cally at the factory and would be unusable for sugar manufacture. 
Thus poor beet seed results in greater loss than is the case with 
other crops in which diminished yield is usually the only result of 
inferior seed. Since variation in quality of Ix^ets is permissible 
only within narrow limits, and since considerable technical skill is 
required in the selection of seed mother plants to maintain high 
quality, the production of seed is an operation which is not prac- 
ticable for individual farmers on a small scale. The beets from a lot 
designed for seed production are analyzed by removing representa- 
tive portions from individual beet roots without destroying tlie 
latter. Tlie promising beets are then stored over winter and their 
progeny from seed are analyzed the second year following. Those 
not eliminated by this second test are stored and are planted out 
the fourth year to produce the ‘‘ mother seed.” This seed is planted 
the following spring, and the resulting beet roots or “ Stecklinge ” 
are stored and planted out the sixth year to produce marketable 
beet seed. Tlie types of beets used in the United States are for 
the most part those known as Vilmorin and Kleinwanzleben (fig. 19). 

Previous to the World War practically all of the seed used in 
America came from the large beet-seed companies in Europe. Dur- 
ing the war the quality of seed from Europe deteriorated, and in 
addition much of it was found to be adulterated with stock-beet 
seed. This resulted in a considerable amount of seed being pro- 
duced, mostly by the increase of seed of European origin, by large 
beet-sugar companies in America, Since the close of the "war the 
importers of European seed are again assured of seed of good 
quality, and importation has increased (fig. 20). Much of the 
seed produced here during the war was of good quality, but it is 
evident that it can be purchased abroad more cheaply, owin^ no 
doubt to the greater experience of foreign producers and availability 
of cheaper labor in Europe. The advantages of a domestic supply 
of beet seed are obvious and were emphatically demonstrated during 
the war. It is almost needless to enumerate all of the advantages or 
a home supply of seed, but it may be pointed out that the require- 

85813*~iBK 192.3 13+14 
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ments of the local beet-producing areas are very different. It is a 
recognized fact that in the improvement of cultivated plants by 
breeding, many types are produced that are successful on some areas 
but not at all suitable for others. It is reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that beet types evolved for use in definite local areas would 
be superior to those imported from remote regions, even though 
the latter give approximatelj’^ satisfactory results. 



A BEET SEED PLANT. 

li'io. 10. — Sugar-beet seed is produced tbe second season, the root being grown 
the first year and planted out the following spring for seed production. 
The seed plants grow to a height of from 4 to 6 feat and each plant pro- 
duces from several ounces to more than a pound of seed, depending upon 
the season and upon the type of plant. 
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Practices in Growing Sugar Beets. 

In the growing of sugar beets many of the implements used for the 
production of other crops are employ(‘d, such as plows, drags, har- 
rows, and the like. A few special implements are necessary if beets 
are to be grown continuously or on a commercial scale. Tbe princi- 
pal special implements are the beet-seed drill, beet cultivator, beet 
lifter, and a special wagon for hauling the roots to the factory or 
loading station. Beet-seed drills are usually constructed so that they 
will plant four rows at a time. The beet rows are usually from 18 to 
22 inches apart and the drills are made so that they can be adjusted 
to the width of the row desired. Because of the narrow rows special 
cultivators are made for cultivating sugar beets. In planting beet 
seed care should be taken to cover the seed to a uniform depth and to 
make the rows as nearly straight as possible. Many good stands of 
beets are severely injured by cutting out beets when cultivating, and 

SUGAR-BEET SEED PRODUCTION. CONSUMPTION. AND IMPORTATION. 

1911-1922. 

POUNDS 



I'll;. LM». — Tht* quantity of KUKur-boPt seed used In the United States bus In- 
creused with the Increased acreage of beets planted. Until the outbreak 
of the World War practically all sui»r-beet seed used in this country was 
imported from Europe. With the outbreak of the war, suaar-btM't wwl pro- 
duction was taken up and for several years the domestic supply was nearly 
half of the United States requirement. In 1922 the domestle produetlon 
of beet seed was very small. (The quantity of seed used each year is an 
ostimute based on acreage sown and avenijfes about HO per cent less than 
the total of imports and domestic production. This surplus Is account c<l 
for by acreage reseeded, stocks of seed on hand, losses by deterioration, etc.) 


this is much more generally the case if the rows are not straight. 
In order to insure a uniform depth of planting, the seed l>ed should 
be thoroughly prepared until it has a uniform firmness over its entire 
surface. 

Sugar beets are cultivated just as soon as the rows can be followed, 
tmd the beets are then blocked and thinned so that they will stand 
one plant in a place at intervals of from 10 to 12 inches in the row. 
The olocking and thinning of the beet crop is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the production of a satisfactory yield. Many good 
stands of beets are permanently injured by blocking and thinning the 
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beets too far apart, or by improper thinning, so that two or more 
beets remain where there should oe but one. Sugar beets should 
cultivated often enough to keep down all weed growth and maintain 
a mulch over the surface of the ground. Occasional hocings between 
the beets in the row are performed to keep the rows clean. When 
the beet leaves cover the ground the crop is laid by, and nothing 
fuither is required until the beets are full grown. Then samples are 
taken at random throughout the fields and tests made with reference 
to sugar content and purity. As soon as the sugar in the beet is 
greater than 12 per cent, and the purity coefficient is 80 or more, the 
beets are considered fit for harvesting (fig. 21). A purity coefficient 
below 80 indicates that the beets are not mature and that tliey should 
be allowed to remain in the ground for a longer time before they are 
harvested. The weather conditions greatly influence the maturity of 



A FIELD OF BEETS READY FOR HARVEST. 


Fio. 21. — Whf*n RUpir beets are mntniv the folfaKe, If uninjured, is dense and 
has a yellowlah tinge. The leaves and crowns of the beets, which are left 
In the field at harvest time, produce a large amount of stock feed. 

beets, the most satisfactory condition being cool nights and warm 
days. 

In harvesting the beets the first opemtion consists of lifting or 
loosening them from the soil. They are then thrown into piles or 
windrows. Usually from 12 to 20 rows of beets are used to make 
one row of piles or one windrow. After the beets are piled they are 
topped, ana again thrown in piles where the ground is free from 
leaves and other trash. In topping the beets they are cut at the 
point where the lowest leaves were attached. This operation is usu- 
ally performed by means of large straight knives, one stroke being 
sufficient to top a beet. After the beets are topped and piled they are 
loaded onto wagons and hauled to the sugar mill or loading station. 
The distance which it will pay to haul beets depends upon the con- 
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(lit ion of the roads, that is, whether liilly or level, soft or hard, but 
usually it is not advisable to undertake to haul beet roots more than 
4 or 5 mil(\s. Fanners living at a greater distaiKje from the supir 
mill are commonly provided witli loading stations or dumps at con- 
venient points along the railroad. 

Sugar-Beet Diseases. 

There are four diseases of the sugar beet which are of special in- 
terest to sugar-b(*et growers, namely, curly-top, root rot, leaf-spot, 
and wilt. 

Curly-top, the cause of which is not definitely known, is found 
only in the western part of the T'^niled States. It is carried from 
plant to plant and from field to field by means of a leaf hopper. 
The most promising line of control of this disease is through the 
development of a curly-top resistant strain of beets. Distinct prog- 
ress is Deing made by the Department of Agriculture in the develop- 
ment of sucli a strain. 

Root rot, produced by a fungus known as Phoma, is found more 
or less generally distributed over the entire sugar-beet area of the 
Fnited States. It occurs also in foreign countries. It is influenced 
largely in its development by iveather conditions, excessive moisture 
and high temperature being the principal factors favoring it. The 
only control measures known are crop rotation and uniformly favor- 
able gj*owing conditions. 

Leaf-spot is more or less prevalent on siigjar beets each year in the 
eastern and north central portion of the United Statens. It is caused 
by a fungus, and injiiiy may be reduced by a deep fall plowing and 
croj) rotation. I.K?ai-spot may also be controlled by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixtuiv and by the development of leaf-spot resistant 
strains of bec'ts. 

The sugar-beet wult, iJioduced by the sugar-beet nematode, has 
been found in several Western States, wdicre it does serious damage 
annually. The cause of this disease is a minute wormlike organism 
which lives in the soil and feeds upon the sugar beet and, to a less 
extent, upon many other plants. The only remedy for this disease 
is crop rotation. Care should be taken to avoid spreading the nema- 
tode from field to field by farming implements, animals, or man. 
The dump dirt wdiich clings to the beets when they are harvested 
and delivered should be deposited where it can not find its way into 
sugar-beet fields. 

Several minor diseases of the sugar beet do considerable damage 
annually in certain local areas. The total damage pi'oduccd by 
sugar-beet disease's amounts to millions of dollars. 

The Principal Sugar-Beet Insect Pests of the Ihiitcd Stales. 

Prominent among the injurious insects of sugar beets are the 
sugar-beet web worm, beet army worm, beet wiivw^orm, beet leaf 
beetle, beet leafhopper, root lice or aphids, false chinch bug, and 
cutworms. 

The sugar-beet webworm is a serious beet pest and the most trou- 
bles<3me of those which subsist upon foliage. It is an imported 
species, introduced on the Pacific coast, and has spread to all sugar- 
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beet sections in the United States and Canada. Ordnarilv this web- 
worm subsists on weeds, such as lamb’s-quarters, pigweea, and Rus- 
sian thistle, in addition to beets, but when it becomes abundant it 
feeds on a variety of vegetables. After the webworms hatch they 
begin feeding on the foliage of beets, which they soon strip, causing 
severe losses, that become apparent in the low yield of roots per 
acre at harvest time. Losses as high as $2,000,000 per annum, it has 
been estimated, are apt to occur unless control measures are instituted 
as soon as infestation is observed. This webworm can be controlled 
by arsenicals, Paris green and zinc arsenite having proven per- 
fectly satisfactory. Arsenate of lead and of lime are not as satis- 
factory. Tlie Department of Agriculture has succeeded in effectively 
controlling the pest by spraying beet fields with 3 pounds of Paris 
green to 100 gallons of water, while other institutions have used as 
high as four times this amount. Careful work needs to be done to 
determine the most economical formula. 

The beet army worm, also an imported pest, has spread into nearly 
all the sugar-beet districts. It is larger than the sugar-beet web- 
worm, causes similar damage, and can be controlled by the same 
methods. Wireworms are particularly destructive to beet roots on 
the Pacific coast. A certain amount of exemption from injury can 
be obtained by the collection of the ‘‘worms” with baits and by 
using some of the usual wireworm remedies. 

The beet leaf beetle, or “alkali bug,'" does its principal injury in 
alkali regions .and attacks l)€ets after the removal of its natural food 
plants, such as sea blite and lambVquarters. It is well known to 
growers, but seldom destroys large acreages. A knowledge of the fact 
that the beetle passes the winter under bunches of grass, esiTeeially 
“ tickle grass,” heaps of weeds, straw, and the like, is of value in its 
control, which is accomplished by providing similar ariificial shelters 
in infested fields and burning them during the winter. Large num- 
l^ers of hibernating beetles are thus destroyed. Arsenicals and other 
insecticides are not entirely satisfactory. 

The sugar-beet leaf hopper, the vector (transmitter) of “ curly- 
top ” or “ curly-leaf,” exists in all fields through the growing season. 
This disease becomes manifest when the beets bunch up or form 
rosettes. It has been estimated that in 1914 the maladv transmitted 
by this insect was the cause of a loss of over $1,()00,0()() in the Salinas 
Valley of California alone, and that in years of serious outbreaks 
losses in the United States may total $2,000,000. This species has 
been the subject of investigation for a period' of years, but definite, 
pr^ictical results are lacking, the insect seeming to defy all attempts 
to combat it successfully. Spraying with Bordeaux mixtui^, an 
economic method of . controlling the related potato leaf hopper and 
nicotine dust, valuable against most all sucking insects, have proved 
ineffective. The most promising control method being investigated 
is the cultivation of resistant strains of beets. 

Beet root lice or aphids range over the entire sugar-beet area of the 
United States. No direct remedies are indicated. Crop rotation 
irrigation, and the destruction of cottonwoods, which harbor the’ 
wi^ed form of the pest, are helpful as methods of control. 

The false chinch bug is a pest of wide distribution and is usually 
periodical as regards injury. It is not confined to sugar beets, at- 
tacking many other plants, but when abundant it swarms over sugar- 
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beet fields and is then difficult to combat. The best methods for con- 
trolling it consists in killing the bugs by means of contact poisons 
and capturing them on a form of sticky shield, a variation of the 
‘‘ hopperdozer ” used for grasshoppers. 

Cutwoims are quite destructive to young beets, but if work is 
undertaken at the outset of attack they may be easily controlled by 
the use of poisoned baits. 

In the control of all insects injurious to sugar beets clean culture 
is a necessity, and the eradication of weeds at all times is of gieat 
importance^ because many weeds, especially such as grow in irri- 
gated alkali regions, serve as a natural breocling place for practically 
41 of the pests which have been mentioned, as well as for others. 

Cost of Producing Sugat* Beets. 

Sugar beets, when produced on an extensive scale, require much 
more capital than most other crops. Some special beet equipment is 
necessary, and the crop is grown on relatively high-priced land. In 
addition, intensive methods, involving a relatively large cash outlay 



Kia. 22. — Location of nroan where cost studit^s of supir-boet production have 
been nnulo. These areas include most of the typical sugar-beet districts of 
the ITuited States. 

for labor to perform the handwork, arc essential to the successful 
production of this crop. Since the price for sugar beets is settled 
oefore the crop is planted, the grower should attempt to kdjust his 
operations so as to produce at a cost which will return a profit at 
the contract price. 

The areas in which studies of the cost of production have been 
made are shown in Figure 22.® 


■The coat data contained in this article are baaed on information taken from the fol- 
lowing United StateK Department of Agriculture nulletins : 693. Farm Practice in Grow- 
ing Sugar Beets for Three Districts in Utah and Idaho, 1014-15 ; 726, Farm Practice in 
Growing Sugar Beets for Three Districts in Colorado, 1914—15; 735, Farm Practice in 
Growing Sugar Beets in the Billings Region of Montana ; 748. Farm Practice in Growing 
Sugar Beets in Michigan and Ohio ; 760. Farm Practice in Growing Sugar Beets in Three 
Oallfomia Districts; 763, Cost of Producing Sugar Bet'ts In Utah and Idaho, 1918-19; 
017, Farm Practice in Growing Field Crops in Three Sugar-Beet Districts of Colorado. 
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Elements of Cost. 

The principal items entering into the cost of sugar-beet produc- 
tion are man and horse labor, seed, fertilizer, irrigation water, taxes, 
use of land, and equipment. 

Under eastern humid conditions, as represented by Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, the percentage distribution of the various cost 
items grouped under four general classes is about as follows: Man 
and horse labor, 65 per cent; materials, 10 per cent; use of land, 
20 per cent ; and all other costs, 5 per cent. In the irrigated areas, 
represented by Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, and for Pacific 
coast irrigated and nonirrigated conditions represented by Cali- 
fornia : Man and horse labor constitute about 55 per cent ; material®, 
10 per cent; use of land, 30 per cent; and all other costs, 5 per cent 
of th*' total cost of production. The relatively lower land values in 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin serve to reduce the percentage of 
total costs represented by land rental and to increase tne percentage 
that labor is of the total cost of sugar-beet production in these 
States. 

Cost items expressed as money units are subject to considerable 
change, especially during periods of wide price fluctuations. The 
same items when expressed in terms of quantity requirements of 
labor and materials, such as hours, pounds, and the like, are more 
stable and lend themselves better to analytical study. The items 
which can be shown in this manner in the case of sugar beets are 
man labor, horse labor, seed, manure, and commercial fertilizer, the 
combined cost of which represents from 83 to 91 per cent of the total 
operating expense of producing an acre of sugar beets. (Fig. 23 
and Table 13.) 

The sugar oeet is an intensive crop and requires a large amount 
of man labor, esi)ecially during the thinning and harvesting periods. 
About six times more man labor is required to raise an acre of sugar 
beets than an acre of corn and twelve times more than is recpiired 
to raise an acre of hay. The number of acres a grower can handle 
is limited by the amount of hand labor available at the thinning 
and harvesting periods. Wlien large acreages are grown, the hand 
labor is usually employed on a contract basis, a stipulated sum per 
acre being paid for blocking and thinning, hoeing, pulling, and 
topping. The hand labor constitutes from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
total man-labor expense. 

Considerable variation existed in the labor reauirements for the 
sugar-beet districts shown in Figure 23 and Table 13. The man 
hours per acre were relatively low in California, while the liorse 
hours per acre were relatively low in Michigan and Ohio. The large 
size equipment used in the California districts was one of the chief 
factors tending to reduce the man-hour and to increase the horse- 
hour requirements, while in Michigan and Ohio small equipment 
was used, requiring more man hours but relatively fewer horse hours 
per acre. In Colorado, Utah, and Idaho the extra work, because of 
irrigation, served to increase the man-hour requirements. Because 
sugar beets are a bulk}^, heavy product, the yield per acre is an 
important factor in determining the labor requirements. 

An example of the seasonal distribution or man and horse labor 
in a representative district of Colorado is given in Figure 24. The 
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seasonal demand for labor on sugar beets in this district is rather 
uneven and fits in well with the production of barley, oats, and 
alfalfa. The growing of these crops serve to fill in profitably the 
otherwise slack periods during June and July. 


Tarlk la. — Suiftir In fix: Quantitft roxt facttirs in-r avrv, 


Hegion. 

Yield 
per acre. 

1 

Man 

labor. 

1 

liorse 

labor. 

See«l. 

Manure. 

Com* 

morcial 

fer- 

tilizer.> 

Percent- 

age 

quantity- 

cost 

Hactors 

are 

of total 
oper- 
ating ex- 
pense.* 

C'alifomia: 

Tm«. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

]*fr cent. 

Los Angele.s 

Oxnard 

14.5 

87.7 

109.3 

20.7 

0) 

0) 

84 

9.5 

79.5 

111.5 

16.6 

(" 

(^) 

85 

Salinas 

15. Cl 

101.2 

124.3 

14.6 

(n 

cn 

85 

rtah and Jdalio: 




Oarland 

14.8 

133.3 

98.5 

14.7 

5.1 


87 

Provo 

15.0 

130.8 

117.1 

14.9 

7.0 

6.3 

1*) 

86 

Idaho Falls 

13.0 

119.4 

79.3 

14.7 

(M 

83 

Colorado: 

1 



Greeley 

15.6 

123.9 

104.5 

18.0 

8.3 

(<) 

91 

Fort Morgan 

13.6 

118. 1 

KXl.O 

21.1 

4.4 


88 

Kocky Ford 

13.0 

117.3 

132.7 

21.7 

3.6 


90 

Michigan: 






Caro 

1 9.7 

m5 

80.0 

15.6 

2.0 

92 

go 

Alma 

11.4 

114.8 

95.3 

15.3 

2.7 

62 

go 

Grand Kapids 

10.2 

111.3 

93.8 

14.2 

2.8 

04 

go 

Northwestern Ohio 

13.2 

113.4 

70.1 

15. 2 

(«) 

61 

8.) 


* Mraure applied on a negligible numtier of farms. 

* The quantities of rianure and commercial fertiliser shown are the result of pn»mtlng the total anioiinl 
used over the entire beet acreage. 

» Operatlnjf exmnsa includes all items of cost except use of land . 

* Commercial lertilicers were not used in these States in growing sugar lieets. 

The labor of hauling to loading station or sugar factory consti- 
tuted about 12 per cent of the total man hours and 35 per cent of 
the total liorse hours required to produce and deliver the crop. 
Studies that have been made in various sugar-beet districts indicate 
that the average haul is about 3 miles. The relation of the distance 
hauled to the lalmr cost of hauling is shown in Figure 25. The ex- 
pense of transportation serves to concentrate the production of 
sugar, beets within a relatively short haul from the loading station 
or oeet-sugar factory. 

Tire average amount of beet seed ust*d per acre was slightly less in 
Utah, Idaho. Michigan, and Ohio than m California and Colorado 
(fig. 23). The seed requirements for all California districts and the 
Fort Morpn and Kocky Ford districts of Colorado include a small 
amount of replanting. 

Barnyard manui-e was used in all districts, but only to a slight ex- 
tent in California and Ohio. In the California areas the supply of 
farm manure was limited: in Ohio the growing of sugar beets in 
rotation with clover partly accounted for the small amount used in 
that State. In Utah, Idaho, and Colorado, where winter feeding of 
sheep and beef cattle was largely practiced, considerable manure was 
available for use on sugar-beet land. 
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MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION OF SUGAR-BEET LABOR PER ACRE: FORT 
MORGAN DISTRICT. COLORADO. 1914-15. 
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24. — Tho lienvicHt n‘<juirom<*iit8 for mnn labor In tho product Ion of the 
boot <‘roi) occur in May and October, during the thinniiu; and harvestlnK 
periodK ; the “peak loads ** for horse labor are in .\nrll and October at the 
seeding and harveHtlng season. Much of the man labor re(juire<l in these 
operations Is hired on a contract basis. 


Commercial fertilizer was applied only in the Michigan and Ohio 
districts. The actual application varied from an average of 130 
])onnds in tlie Caro districts to 170 pounds per aci’e in northwestern 
Ohio. 

The Use of Quantity Requirements of Labor and Materials in Computing 

Costs. 

A knowledge of the quantity requirements of labor and materials 
makes it possible to compute approximate costs for a given year, 
providing prices and yields are known. Table 14 shows how curnmt 
rates may be applied to these requirements in computing the average 
regional cost of producing sugar beets in 1922 for the districts under 
consideration. 

LABOR COST OF DELIVERING SUGAR BEETS. UTAH AND IDAHO. 1918-19. 

GROUPS AVERAGE AVERAGE COST PER TON 

BY DISTANCE CENTS 

MILES MILES 0 25 50 75 100 125 


THA?I 0.9 

\^ro5 2.3 
3 ai ovcR 3.8 



25. — The labor cost of dellveriii}? suimr beets to the suf^ar factory «r 
loading station depends InrKely upon the distance hauh*d. In rtnh and 
Idaho, in 1918. the cost Increased about 13 cents per ton for each rnlle after 
the first mile. 
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Tablk 14 . — Computed cost of producing sugar beets, 1922. 



Ca! ifom la— Ox nard 
district. 

Item. 

Amount 

per 

are. 

Ratfj. 

C<wt 

per 

acre. 

Man labor (hour^'i ' 


10.30 

IK. 30 
13. .19 
2.49 

<^)iitrnc't hand ltti>or 

JJfH'sclaiKir Mtours) J 

IIJ7. i 
in. 6 

.125 

.15 

Sood (pnimd.s) 

Comiirf;r<-iiiirfirtUir.cr (pound:. i.. . 

Manure (tons) 




Total 




40.03 

l*or «‘cint these itcm.s won* of 
ofNTutinKeTpitnsfs 




Total o|M*ratini; P3ri>onst* ( lOd 
|M’r ivut) 


<7.09 

\ 'so of land 

S.tfKl 

7% 

21.00 

Total oust per am* 

1 

Yield per am* (toil.'. », lini; ' 

'I'otal eost p<*r ton i 

18.09 

s.:,i 


^ Colorado— (Invley 

1 district. 

1 

Michigan-Caro 

dlstrk't. 

Amount 

ptir 

acTO. 

Rate. 

('ost 

per 

acre. 

Amount 

per 

acre. 

Rate. 

Cost 

per 

a'TC. 

44.2 

to. 25 

tll.05 

18.00 

14.00 

3.60 

38.5 

fa25 

rJ.62 
IS. ,50 

n.2» 

2.31 

1.47 

2.70 

93.7 

18.0 

.15 

.20 

78.2 

15.6 

02.0 

3.0 

.17 
; J5 
$:12T. 
.90 

&0 


5.20 


.51. 91 

47.92 

91 



90 





57.04 

12.60 


.5^1. 24 

si 80 

7/6 

$125 


7.60 

69.64 

60 74 

10. 2.'! 


9 




6. 79 


r>. 75 


* A<ljust!ii<3iiti( of limn uu<l Jnir.s»‘-liorjr roquiro'iionts w<*re ma<lo on the basis of \lflrt. 


So lon^r as tho I'ost of the total oiiantitativo requirements main- 
tains a fairly constant relation to tne total operatin|r expense and 
constitutes a relatively lai’^e per cent of it, tliese requirements pro- 
vi<l<‘ a valuable basis for estimatinj]^ costs. If it is desired to esti- 


VARIATION IN COST PER TON OF PRODUCING SUGAR BEETS. UTAH 
AND IDAHO. 1»18-19. 
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mate the cost on a particuhir farm, the actual requirements for that 
farm should, of course, be used. 

Variations in Cost. 

Farm cost figures, as a rule, have been shown as averages. It is 
a matter of comnion observation, however, that land values and the 
amounts and prices of labor and materials in a given region vary 

INFLUENCE OF YIELD PER ACRE ON COST OF PRODUCING SUGAR 
BEETS, UTAH AND IDAHO, 1918-19. 

DOLLARS DOLLARS 

PER ACRE 

260 
240 
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40 

0 . 

0 3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 

YIELD PER ACRE IN TONS 

Tio, L*7. The farniorH with th<‘ hlRhont ylrld per iicrc* produced lieotN nt the 
lowcMt cost per ton. Ak the yielclH liicreaMed the co8l per were lucreaHed, 
but tlie cost per ton decreuHed nt a much fuKter rate. The cont fcroiips 
indicate that in thoHc yearn the methoda of production were not HUfUcleutiy 
iutenBivG to rcBult in an iucreaHlnir coat per tun. 

from farm to farm and that yields fluctuate widely. Tliese dif- 
ferences result in wide variations in production costs. A com- 
parison of a grower’s own costs with an array of costs for a croup 
of farms indicates where his farm stands in the array and should 
serve to encourage him to study his costs with a view of reducing 
them wherever possible. 

Figure 26, showing an array of costs in Utah and Idaho for the 
years 1918 and 1919, is presenU*d as an example to illustrate the 
wide range that may exist in the cost of producing sugar beets. 
The average cost was $9.49 per ton for an average yield of 1S.7 tons 
per acre, while the range in cost was from $5 to $35 per top. Yield 
per hCTo was the dominant factor in the grouping of these farms 
according to cost. The grower with the highest cost had ‘a yield of 
only 3 tons per acre, while the grower witti the lowest cost bad a 
yield of 24 tons per acre. Approximately 80 per cent of the grow- 
ers, 81 per cent of the harvested acreage, and 89 per cent of the 
total production were included in a cost of $12 or less per ton. 

In general, for a constant acre yield an increase in oeet acreage 
per farm within reasonable limits results in a decrease cost per 
ton. For most profitable production a grower should have suiKcient 
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acreage to make the sugar-beet enterprise an important one in the 
farm Dusiness. With a certain market and a guaranteed price per 
ton, an effort should be made to obtain good yields, which are asso- 
ciated with thorough tillage methods, a good cropping system, and 
the exercise of care in the performance of the handwork, especially 
blocking and thinning, upon which a good stand largely depends. 

An example of the influence of yield per acre on the cost per 
acre and per ton is shown in Figure 27. With few exceptions an 
increase in yield results in some increase in cost per acre, but a yerj' 
much greater decrease in cost per ton. With an increase in yield 
of from 9 to 24 tons per acre, tne cost per acre increased from $119 
to '$lfl0, or 34 per cent, while the corresponding cost per ton de- 
creased from $14 to $7, or 50 per cent. 

Sugar-Beet Land Tenure. 

Studies of the tenure of sugar-beet land in the principal sugar- 
beet districts of the United States show that in Ohio, Michigan, Utah, 
and Idaho a gi*eater percentage of the beet land was operated by 
owners than by tenants, while in Colorado and California the oppo- 
site was the case. 

In these areas both the cash and share methods of rental were fol- 
lowed in leasing sugar-beet land. XTnder the cash rental method the 
landlord paid tlie land tax and all building and fence maintenance, 
and the tenant furnished all work stock and equipment, paid all 
operating expense, and received all of the crop produced. Several 
methods of share leasing of sugar-beet land were practiced, and much 
variation existed as to the division of the expense and the share of 
the proceeds from the sale of the crop that was received by the land- 
lora and tenant, the landlord receiving one-half, one-third, one- 
fourth, one-fifth, or two- fifths of the crop according as the expenses 
were shared by each. Of these the one-fourth and one-half share 
method of rental were most general. Under the one-fourth share, 
which was the most common method of leasing sugar-beet land in 
California, Colorado, and Utah, the landlord paid the land tax and 
the tenant fumislied all work stock and equipment, paid all operat- 
ing expense, and gave the landlord one-fourth of the proceeds from 
the sale of the crop. The half share method of rental prevailed in 
Michigan and Ohio. Under this system the usual custom was for the 
landlord to maintain the buildings and fences, pay the land tax and 
l^lf of the expe^ 9 (B^ for seed, fertilizer, and hand labor, and to 
receive half of llie proceeds from the sale of the crop, the tenant 
furnishing the work stock, equipment, and all labor except half of 
the hand Tabor. 

Relation of Sugar Beet Prices to the General Price Level. 

In order that the sugar company may know the approximate ton- 
nage that will be available for the “ campaign ” and that the grower 
may have a definite market for his product, it has become the uni- 
versal practice for the sugar company and the grower to execute 
an agreement relative to the acreage to be planted and the price to be 
paid by the company for the crop when produced. The price usually 
involved a sliding scale based upon the sugar content. 
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In Figure 28 the index number of the wholesale price of all com- 
modities is taken as a measure of the general price level and com- 
pared with the index number of the farm price of sugar beets. In 
order to provide a standard of pre-war conditions for measuring 
price changes, these index numbers were computed using the year 
1918 as a basis. A comparison of the pi ices received for sugar beets 
with the general piice level for all commodities serves to measure 
whether the price received for sugar beets is relatively high or low. 

The general trend in the price level of all commodities and the 
average farm price received for sugar beets over the period 1911 to 
1915 was fairy constant. During the next four years, the trend in 
price of all commodities and of sugar beets was upward; but -the 
price of things that farmers buy, as measured by the general price 
level of all commodities, increased at a faster rate than did the price 
of sugar beets, so that the growers’ purchasing power, as measured 
by sugar beets, was lower during and after the World War than for 

TRENDS OF PRICE OF SUGAR BEETS AND OF ALL COMMODITIES. 

1911-1922. 



1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 I9i6 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 


Pig. 28. - The* price of simnr beets in 11)22 wiis slightly below the price In IDl.'l, 
whereas the average price of all commodities was nearly 50 per cent abo\e 
the 101 M price, roiiseciuently, the purchuBing power of a ton of beets In 
1022 WRH only about two thirds of its purchasing power in 1013. This whh 
the lowest for any year during the period 1011 to 1022. 

flic period immediately preceding. In 1922 the price index for all 
commodities was 149, while the price index for sugar beets stood 
at 99. 

Manufacture of Sugar From Beets. 

Sugar beets, like sugar cane, are transported for manufacture into 
sugar to large factories which, for the reasons given in the discussion 
of cane, should be centrally located with reference to the beet-grow- 
ing area (fig. 29). Private railways are in almost universal use on 
cane plantations, but this is not the case with beets, which are grown 
mostly on small independent farms, and hauled in wagons to the 
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mill or to loading stations on the main railway. At the factory the 
l)eets are dumped into V-shaped bins at the bottom of which is a 
flume covered with removable boards. As needetL the beets are 
carried into the factory by the swift current of the flume. 

Briefly, the process of manufacture consists of cleaning and slicing 
the beets, placing the slices in large cylinders and extracting the 
sugar by difl'usion. This is accomplished by successive treatments 
with hot water. Here is where the process differs essentially from 
extraction from cane. The extract is clarified by treatment with 
suitable chemicals, the sludgelike precipitated material removed by 
filtering, and the clean juice evaporated under reduced pressure until 
a mass of sugar crystals has been formed. The sugar is finally 
separated from the other liquor or molasses. After several strikes 
of sugar have been obtained, the molasses is further desugarized by 
other processes. The Steffen process is generally used in this country. 



A TYPICAL BEET-SUGAR FACTORY. 

Fio. 29. — Modern boet-su^ar factories in the United States are capable of 
sliclnj? from 500 tons to more than 3,000 tons of beet roots per dav. The 
average slicing capacity of the beet-sugar factories in the Ignited States Is 
approximately 1,000 tons daily. When the factory Is started It opernt<‘s 
continuously until the entire crop of be<*tB has been sliced. 


Owing to variations in the composition of beets, due largely to 
storage and variations in degiee of maturity, it has been necessary to 
discard molasses from time to time in operating the Steffen process, 
the net result being that only 65 per cent of the beet molasses pro- 
duced has been treated for recovery of sugar. The remaining 35 
per cent has been used in the past largely for feeding purposes, a 
relatively small amount having been used for manufacture of alco- 
hol. Owing to the recent drop in price of this discard molasses, the 
question of increased efficiency in desugarization has become ven' 
important. The Department of Agriculture is investigating this 
problem at the present time and also devising improved analytical 
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methods, which will make it possible to determine more accurately 
the amounts of sugar entering the factory and the losses which occur 
during the process of operation. More accurate chemical control 
makes possible further reduction of sugar losses (fig. 30). 

Improvement of Sugar Plants by Breeding and Selection. 

Competition between the sugar-producing countries of the world 
has resulted in attention being directed toward increasing the amount 
and quality of sugar plants produced from a given unit of area. The 
early years of the sugar-beet industry in Euroi)e were marked by 
successful efforts to raise the sugar content of the beets by selection 
in order to conij)ete w’ith cheap sugar imported from the cane jdan- 
tations of the Tropics. At present these efforts are not confined to 
competition between beet and cane growers. Both industries are 
established on permanent footings. The attempts directed toward 

SUGAR BEETS, PURITY AND EXTRACTION, AVERAGE FOR UNITED 
STATES. 1904-1922. 



I'h;. 30. — The purity coefllciont, which Is determined by dividing the anuiiiiir 
of suKnr in a jjlven quantity of beet liilce by tin* total solids in the same 
(luantity of beet Juice, should be not less than 80 If the boots are matu**o. 

The extraction of su^or from bi'Cts depends upon the quality of the lieets, 
the coefficient of purity, and the efficiency of the factory equipment and 
operators. The percentage of extraction increased appreciably betw<H'ii 
1004 and 1015. 

amelioration of sugar plants is evident among the cane regions in 
competition with one another and among the beet regions of the 
world as w’ell. There are 18 Government-maintained experiment sta- 
tions devoted wholly or in part to the improvement of sugar-cane 
varieties. A still larger number of private experiment stations are 
supported by cane-sugar companies or associations of companies. All 
of the large sugar-beet seed companies that produce their own seed 
must engage in the breeding of desirable strains, and many Govern- 
ment institutions also give attention to this problem. 

Keeping in mind the relatively high yalue^ of land suitable for 
sugar plants and the great expense required in growing them, the 
essential object to Ih‘ attained is seen to be production of a large 

Kr>8l3"— YHK 19l»:i 14 
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amount of sugar per acre. Practices in growing the crops may cause 
great variation in yields, but the characteristics of the plants them- 
selves are fundamentally important. Reduced to a simple statement, 
they must yield a large amount of raw material rich in sucrose. 
Many other factors, such as the time required to reach maturity and 
resistance to cold, drought, and other adverse conditions must be con- 
sidered. A large yield of sugar per acre from a great tonnage of 
raw material may be less profitable owing to the expense in handling 
the latter than a somewhat smaller yield of sugar recovered from a 
small tonnage richer in sugar. In the case of sugar cane some varie- 
ties extremely rich in sugar yield too small an amount of sugar per 

TREND OF YIELD PER ACRE OF CANE AND SUGAR, JAVA COMPARED 
WITH LOUISIANA. 1S95-1922. 



31. — The gradual increase in yield of cane and sugar per acre in Java is 
owing largely to adoption of superior varieties evolved by experiment sta- 
tions and nurserymen. Practically all of the sugar produced by Java to-dav 
ia made from hybrid seedling varieties. 

acre on account of the small size and weak stooling properties of the 
plants. The habit of growth of sugar cane, such as prolific stooling 
and early shading of the ground or ‘‘ closing of the rows,” results 
in a reduction of expense in cultivating. Erect growth, freedom 
from irritating bristles in the leaf sheath, and ease m removal of the 
leaves or trash ” ai'e characteristics that facilitate harvesting. 

In the case of sugar beets, and sugar cane as well, immunity from 
the attacks of certain diseases and insect pests is a matter of utmost 
importance. 

The presence of nonsugar compounds and^ sugars otlier than su- 
crose and their effect in preventing or complicating the recovery of 
sucrose must be considered. These points, together with many 
others, must be taken into account by the sugar-plant breeder. 

Sugar beets being grown commercially from seed, the desirable 
strains as described in the discussion of beet-seed production are bred 
by selection of pure lines rich in sucrose. The flowers are open-fer- 
tile and failure to select the desirable strains would soon lead to de- 
terioration in subsequent generations. Sugar cane, on the other 
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CANE SEEDLINGS IN GREENHOUSE. 

Fi(i. .‘{J. TlKiiisniidH of Riii;ni*-eflno an* prodiu'od aiiDiially by tin* 

Departraont of Aaricultaro. Thoir porformnncc it) tested by cheeking aKfiiiist 
that of standard varieties. Viable seed has been obtained in the rnite<1 
States only in southern Florida. 


hand9 is otowh commerciall}’ only from cuttings. By this vege- 
tative meuiod of reproduction no obvious deterioration has been 
demonstrated. Recently the practice of obtaining improved varie- 



CANE SEEDUNGS ABOUT SIX WEEKS OLD. 

Fig. 33. — The minute seeds from cane which has “ arrowed ” la aown ou 
sterlllKed soil In flats or pots. The amcmnt of Rermlnatlon varies fcreatly 
with different varieties. Some, varieties are quite sterile. The seedlings 
at the left are hybrids resultlnit frdm the crossing of a standard variety 
with a variety immune to mosaic. 
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tics from seed in Java and Barbados has, however, necessitated the 
adoption of hybridization and selection by competin^i; countries 
(fig. 31). 

Mucli of the work in improving varieties of sugar cane has been 
haphazard, largely owing to the extreme technical difficulties en- 
countered in crossing varieties and germinating the minute seeds. In 
many regions viable seed are not produced. With proper study of 
the characteristics of parents and intelligent application of the prin- 
ciples of genetics, much has been accomplished, but the possibility of 
further improvement still exists. Seedlings from self-fertilized 
plants, especially hvbrids, are sometimes better than the parents (figs. 
32-34). 

Consideration is being given to the possibility of improving 
sugar cane by bud selection. True bud mutations or “ sports ” are 



CANE-SEEDLING TRANSPLANTS. 

Fir.. — After the rootH are well eKtabllKhed the ReedlingR are iilekeil out mid 
tratiHplanted to pots accommodating about 10 plants. As tney develop In 
size individual plants are then transplanted successlyely Into pots of In- 
creasing sl*e, and those which survive are eventually designated by number 
and planted In the field. 


rare, however, and authentic cases, as far as have been proved, are 
simply color variations. Individual plants of the same variety vary 
greatly in size of stalks, tillering, etc., under apjiarently tlie same 
conditions. The desirable ones may be plus variants rather than 
mutations, and it is yet to be proved whether in the. cases of a crop 
which is replanted every few years a selection of these plants is com- 
mercially practicable. Bud selection has been notably successful in 
the case of long-lived citrus and other trees. 

Production of Sucrose by Sorgo and Maple. 

Sucrose is produced in considerable quantities by sorgo and maple, 
being utilized mostly in the form of sirups. There are many varie- 
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A FIELD OF SORGO. 


Fig. 85. — Ttio sorKOB, from which the Borgo sirup Is produced, are grown 
In nearly all States. Wlien the fikirgo is mature It is harvested in a man- 
ner slinllnr to stigiir cane and milled, generally in farm or custom mills 
and not in large factories. 

ties or strains of sorp) gi*own in this country. One or more varieties 
are grown commercially in each of the 48 States (fig. 36). Owing 
to the readiness with which sorgo plants cross-pollinate, existing 
varieties are badly mixed. Kapid progress is being made in the breed- 
ing of pure and improved strains suited to the great variety of soil 
and climatic conditions of this country (fig. 35). At the outbreak 
of the Woi’ld War the production of sorgo simp had fallen to below 



Fio. 80. — The production of commercial sorgo sirup is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the Southeastern and South Central Slater Large quantities of 
sorgo simp are produced for home consumption, however, as far north as 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The map allows total production of sorgo* sirup 
in the more Important States. In the Gulf States and Georgia about twice 
as mucli sirup is made from sugar cane as from sorgo. 
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PRODUCTION OF SORGO SIRUP IN THE UNITED STATES, 1869-1919. 



Fig. 37. — Th« production of sorgo was stimulated In the late seventies and 
the early eighties by the ho|^ that sugar could be made from this plant. 
Prom that period the production of sorgo sirup declined until just previ- 
ous to the World War. when less than 15,000,000 gallons were produced 
annually. With the outbreak of the World War the production of sorgo 
sirup again increased until in 1919 it amounted to 39,.400.000 gallons, and In 
1021 reached the maximum of approximately 45.600,000 gallons. By 1023 
the production had declined to 33,600,000 gallons. These estimates for 
1039, 1921, and 1023 were made by the Department of Agriculture; for 
other years the dgun‘S are from census reports. 


16,000,000 gallons, but by 1917 it had increased to 37,472,000 gallons, 
and in 1921 it reached a total of 45,554i000 gallons (fig. 37). Pro- 
duction declined to 33,600,000 gallons in 1923. 

The amount of maple sirup and sugar produced in the United 
States declined 20 per cent between 1909 and 1919, but the total value 



38. — Maple sugar and sirup aire produced in 23 States; but 13 States, 
located in the northeastern quarter of the United States, produce 0,5 per 
cent, and 3 States (Vermont, New York, and Ohio) produce over 70 per 
cent No maple sugar or sirup is made outside of the United States and 
Canada. The production in the United States of maple sugar and slrun 
(Jointly equivalent to about 20,000 tons of sugar in 1919) is inslgnlflcant 
compared with sugar from beets and cane (about 1,000,000 tons). 
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increased 120 per cent. Seven thousand fewer farms reported the 
production of maple sirup and sugar in 1019 than in 1909, a drop of 
b per cent, and 1,440,()0() fewer trees were tapped. Vermont and 
Kew York are close rivals in production. In general the sugar groves 



MAPLE GROVE IN VERMONT. 

Knj. mO. — Maplo trooa normnlly grow lu grovea. The large tree in the fore- 
gntiind in the above picture showa the method of collecting sap for sugar or 
sirup production. 


in Vermont are considerabW larger than those in other States, the 
larger production in New York oeing due to a gi*eater number of 
small groves. The total production of maple sugar and sirup in 1919 
was equivalent to 4,700,000 gallons of sirup, valued at over 
$12,800,000 (figs. 88 to 40). 
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Production of Other Sugars. 

Glucose is manufactured in large amounts from cornstarch, and 
is sold for tablQ sirup and other purposes. It is prepared by a chemi- 
cal process which consists of hydrolizing the starch into glucose by 
means of acids. Frequently part of the output of a glucose plant 
is blended with maple sirup or other flavoring materials. The re- 
sulting mixtures are palatable and nutritious, but do not possess the 
caloric value nor the sweetening power of sirups having a larger per 
cent of sucrose, such as cane, maple, and sorglium sirups. The value 
of these products increased from $32,930,918 in 1909 to $134,548,109 
in 1919. 

Other sugars that previous to 1914 were largely or entirely im- 
ported, but which ai^ now manufactured in the United States in 
suflicient quantities for domestic needs, are lactose (milk sugar). 


MAPLE SUGAR PRODUCTION, 1839-1919, AND MAPLE SIRUP PRODUCTION, 

1859-1919. 



Fio. 40, — ^Tho production of maple sugar has decreased greatly since 1889, 
while the production of sirup lias liicreoscd considerably during that period. 

The production <if maple sugar and sirup is dependent upon the season, ns 
well as upon the number of trees tapped. 

used in the preparation of infant foods, etc. ; levulose, used in place 
of sucrose in the foods of persons suffering from diabetes, etc. ; and 
the so-called “ rare ” sugars, such as maltose, xylose, melezitose, meli- 
biose, trehalose, rhammose, etc., used almost entirely in chemical 
and bacteriological investigations. The production of these sugars 
varies from about 6,000,000 pounds in the case of lactose to possibly 
less than 1 ounce . in the case of some of the rare sugars, and the 
price varies from about 20 cents per pound in the case of lactose to 
$25 or more per ounce in the case of certain of the rare sugars. 

By-Products of Sugar Manufacture. 

With the centralization of sugar-cane and sugar-beet enterprises, 
and the accompanying increase in the size of mills and factories, 
the^ enormous amount of by-products became more apparent and 
their utilization more practicable. Until recently the great bulk 
of the^ ^-products, produced in small amounts by the innumerable 
small inefficient mills, were wasted. The principal by-products com- 
mon to both cane and beet sugar factories are molasses and products 
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derived from it, such as alcohol and rum. In addition to the out- 
put from the beet factories of the West and Middle West and the 
cane mills of the South, a great quantity of blackstrap molasses is 
imported each vear from Cuba (fig. 41). It is used largely as stock 
few, principal^ in f^d mixtures. Many farm animals relish these 
mixtures, which consist for the most part of roughage sprinkled 
with dilute molasses. Good results have been obtained in the 
fattening of beef cattle with both beet and cane molasses. Since 
molasses is rich in carbohydrates, it should be fed with alfalfa or 
other protein feed in order to make a balanced ration. Cane molasses 
is more or less constipating, while beet molasses, owing i o the high 
per cent of salts, has a laxative action. Excessive amounts, there- 
fore, should not be used. 

Molas^s is also used for the manufacture of industrial alcohol, and 
it is anticipated that the demand for this product will increase. , In 


IMPORTATION OF MOLASSES INTO THE UNITED STATES. 1875-1922. 



Fig. 41. — Coiuidorable molasses was imported iuto the United States, mostly 
for human consumption, as early ns 1875, but the imports decreased to 
almost nothing in the late nineties. tUiring the past 10 years the importa- 
tions have very greatly Increased. These imports, however, are mostly 
black-strap molasses, which is used principally fur stock feed and the pro- 
duction of alcohol. Nearly all of this black-strap molaases comes from 
Cuba. Small quantities of molasses are imported from Santo Domingo and 
the British West Indies. Some of this molasses is At for human con- 
sumption. 


Natal a satisfactory motor spirit is obtained by the distillation of 
fermented molasses, and in many countries rum is made in large 
quantities. "Vnien the market price of molasses is low it Ts sometimes 
mixed with bagasse and used as fuel and sometimes put back on the 
land as fertilizer. 

A number of by-products pexiuliar to beet manufacture are of such 
value as stock feed that stock raising has become a profitable adjunct 
of the industry. After the saccharine matter is extracted from the 
sliced beets in the sugar factory a fibrous mass remains which is 
known as pulp. This is fed either wet as it comes from the factoiy 
or as dried pulp. Wet pulp is used largely by beef and dairy cattle 
and by sheep. It is consumed almost entirdy near the sugar fac- 
tories, Fig. 42. 
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Many of the beet factories have equipment for drying the green 
pulp. The moisture is reduced from 95 per cent to 12 per cent with- 
out injury to the feeding value. Dried pulp can be shipped satisfac- 
torily and is becoming a popular feed. Various experiments have 
demonstrated that dncd beet pulp compares favorably with com. 
Dried beet pulp produces larger gains in growing animals, but corn 
makes more rapid gain during the finishing period. Dried pulp has 
given good results when fed to the various classes of livestock at the 
following rates per day: Fattening steers (1,000 pounds), 6 pounds; 
daily cows, 4 pounds; horses, 3 pounds; fattening sheep, 1 pound; 
and nogs, 1 pound. 

Wet pulp is especially suitable for feeding old ewes and cattle. 
Ten times the weight of that given for dried pulp may be fed in wet 
form. Wet pulp which is fed either fresh, as it comes from the fac- 



CATTLB EATING SUGAR-BEET TOPS. 

Fio. 42. — Sugar-bePt pulp and tops are excellent feeds for livestock, especially 
for dairy cows. These feeds are most economically fed In large strong 
troughs. 

tory, or in the fermented state, as it comes from silos, is usually too 
bulky for younger animals. 

Beets are purchased by the sugar companies with the tops and 
crowns removed, because certain salts accumulate in the crown which 
interfere with the recovery of sugar from the juices. The tops and 
crowns are left in the field at harvest time and later are either 
pastured or gathered and fed as forage or used for silage. In the 
sugar-beet producing areas of Coloradojldaho, and Utah these tops 
are fed lar^ly to sheep and cattle, ^e tops are palatable, but 
because of their cathartic character must be fed cautiously. The best 
way to feed beet tops is in the form of silage. The silage is succu- 
lent and palatable and makes a desirable ration when supplemented 
with some legume, hay and grain. The cathartic properties of the 
beet tops are largely corrected in the fermentation process in the 
silo. Beet-top silage has given good results in both beef and mutton 
production. 
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Waste lime is used to some extent as fertilizer, but most of it is 
discharged into the sewage ditches. 

The bag asse from cane mills was formerly too wet for burning 
under boilers. At the present time it is so completely extracted 
by modern mills that, with the addition of a small quantity of crude 
oil, it supplies the fuel needs of most plants, and sometimes there is 
an excess. This material is also used in the manufacture of cheap 
paper, insulating material, wall board, packing material, etc. The 
asli from bagasse contains large amounts of phosphates and potash 
and is usually returned to the soil as fertilizer. Filter press cake, 
rich in nitrogen and phosphates, is also used for fertilizer. 

The green cane tops are fed to cattle in many cane countries, par- 
ticularly to carabaos in the Orient, but up to the present this material 
is not extensively used for feed in America. It may be satisfactorily 
used as silage, ^^^lile the cane-top silage has not proved as satisfac- 
tory as that from corn, soylieans, sorgo, and coivpeas, it is a valu- 
able feed in many ai*eas where the latter crops can not be grown 
successfully. In some countries where, owing to overpopulation, the 
struggle for existence is more intense than here, the dead cane leavers 
and trash are carefully gathered and used as fuel for cooking. 

World Production and Movement of Sugar. 

The production trf sugar forms a part of tlie og^uhural economy 
of nearly every import|int country of the world. ' Since. the cane is 
a tropical plant and the beet is at home in the temperate zones, sugar 
is produced in commercial quantities in eve^ '(5ontmeht,^and from 
Natal and Argentina in the Southern Hemisnhore to Canada and 
Sweden far ta the nortli (fig. 43). 

The reported world production increased very rapidly in the 
years just before, the World War, and ;in'l91i^-Ut;reacl^ 20,700,000 
short tonis. In the next seven years, in spite of the 'war: and subse- 

a uent unsettled conditions, the minimum production was 17,700,000 
liort tons in 191&-20, with a maximum of 19,600,000 tons in 1917-18. 
Ill 1921-22, and again in 1922-23, the world sugar output was in 
round numbers 20,000,000 short tons. But while the total produc- 
tion has remained so remarkably constant, there has been a radical 
shift in the chief resources of supply (fig. 46). In 1912-13, 9,000,000 
tons, or 45 per cent of the world’s supply of sugar, was produced 
in continental Europe, which not only supplied its own demand and 
that of Great Britain but e^orted considerable quantities to the 
United States and the Near East. Following the war in 1919-20, 
the European production was less than 3,000,000 tons, or 17 per cent 
of the world production, and even in 1922-23 Europe has produced 
only 4,600,000 tons, or 23 per cent of the total. Germany and France 
are" now importing more sugar than they export, and only Czecho- 
slovakia has any considerable surplus for export. The United King- 
dom, with its large demand for foreign sugar, has ^en obliged to 
turn to Cuba, Java, and other producing centers in the Tropics 
(fig. 44). 

This shift in production has also meant a shift from beet snmr 
to cane sugar. In the five years just preceding the World War, 
out of an average world production of 18,400,000 short tons, 
8,600 000 tons, or 46 per cent was lieet sugar. In the five yeiars since 
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43. — The prodaetion of sugar Is widespread throughout the world. Cane sugar is produced in tropical and subtropical zones 
and beet sugar in temperate latitudes as far north as Sweden. Since the beginning of the World War sugar production has In- 
creased most rapidlr in tropical countries, particularly in Cuba. Over onc-flfth of the world's sugar is produced in Cuba. The 
United States and insular territories produce nearly one-seventh. 
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the close of the war, with an average world production of 18,800,000 
short tons, only 4,750,000 tons, or 25 per cent, was produced from 
beets. This shift may be shown by a comparison of two countries, 
Germany and Cuba. Germany in 1909-10 to 191^14 produced 
an average of 2,29(),000 short tons of beet sugar, while in the same 
years Cuba produced an average of 2,295,000 short tons of cane 
sugar. In the years 1918-19 to 1922-23, Germany produced an 
average of 1,220,000 tons, while Cuba produced an average of 
4,350,000 tons (fig. 46). 

Since Europe had relied so largely upon beet sugar, the sudden 
change to a cane sugar basis found the importing countries of 
Europe lacking in adecjuate cane-sugar refineries. Therefore, much 
of the cane sugar destined for European consumption has been re- 
fined in the United States, and appears in tlie trade statistics as 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF SUGAR, 1853-1922. 



J'^iG. 45. — Tho comroorcial production of nu^nr first became important in thi* 
last half of the nineteenth century. Ih’oductiun increased rapidly until 
1914, when it was checked by the world War. Beet-sugnr production, at 
first unimportant, was stimulated by bounties and tariffs and was approxi- 
mately equal to that of cane suear from 1H84 until 1014. Since 1914 cane- 
Ruaar production has continued to increase, while beet suKar has declined in 
relative importance to less than one-third of the total sugar supply of the 
world. 

exported from the United States to Europe. Consequently, the 
sugar exports of the United States increased from an average of 
80,000 tons in the years 1909-1913 to an average of 660,000 tons in 
the four years 1919-1922. thereby making the United States in 
these years not only the largest sugar-importing country, but the 
third largest sugar-exporting country, exceeded only by Cuba with 
exports of 4,200,000 tons, and Java with 1,700,000 tons (fig. 47). 
Next to the United States, the largest sugar-importing countries 
in the years 1919-1922 were the United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
British India, and China. (See corner graph of fig. 44.) 

The sources of the net sugar supply of the United States, making 
allowance for raw sugar importea and later exported as refined 
sugar, were for the years 1918-1922, inclusive, approximately as 
follows; Cuba, 60 per cent; domestic beet, 18 per cent; Hawaii, 11.4 
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per cent; Porto Bico, 8.2 per cent; domestic cane, 4.7 per cent; 
Philippine Islands, 2.7 per cent; other sources, 5 per cent (fig. 48). 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, the dutiable imports of 


S1TCAR PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL SUGAR-PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 

TO »»!-». 


SHORT 
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mPOBTB AND EZPOBTB OP SDCAft CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 
TEABS ENDING JUNE >0, 1875-UU. 



Fir.. 47. — While the amount of RUgnr .Imported Into the I’nlted States has 
varied somewhat from year to year, the I'miernl 'tendency has toward 

larger Importations from deeade to decade. Siitjar exports w'ere very small 
until about 1014. Since that dale Ihe HUjtar exiJorts have been larger. The 
exports of sui?ar consist mostly of 'shipments to' the United States for 
reflnfu^ to be later reshlpped. 


sugar into the United States amounted to .3,929,000 short tons, of 
which 3,865,000 tons came from Cuba. In addition, 277^000 tons 
were imported without tariff duties from the Philippines; 598,000 
tons were brought in from Hawaii; 356,000 tons from Porto Rico, 
and 5,000 tons from the Virgin Islands. These amounts added to 
the domestic production of 970,000 tons give a total gross supply 


SOURCES OF SUGAR SUPPLY OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 
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Fio. 48. — In the five years from July 1, 1017, to June 30, 1022, the sources of 
the suftar supply of the United States were varied. In these years r»0 per 
eent of the net supply was qbtained from Tuba, 22.7 per cent was produced 
in continental United States. 11.4 per cent came from .Hawaii, 8.2 per eent 
from Porto Rico, 2.7 per cent from the Philippine Islands,' 0.8 per cent from 
Dominican Republic, 1,6 per cent from Uentral and South America, and 2.5 
per cent from other countries, of which Java was the most important. 
Under nonnal conditions the United States receives practically nu sugar 
from foreign countries except Cuba. 
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for the year of 6,134,000 tons. The exports in the same period were 
o01,000 tons, leaving 5,743,000 tons for consumption, or 29 per cent 
of tlie world's supplj . 

Price and Consumption of Sugar. 

Cuban sugar has long been the controlling factor in the United 
States sugar market. Prices of raw sugar and of refined sugar in the 
United States during the last 21 years have closely paralleled the 
price of raw sugar in Cuba. Except for abnormal foreign demand, 
as in the later years of the World War, the price of sugar in Cuba 
has in turn been dominated bv the Cuban sugar supply. 

The parallel upward trend of production and price, as shown in 
Figure 49, indicates that the demand for Cuban sugar has ex- 
panded as rapidly as production has increased. The upward trend 
in the general pi’ice level has also contributed to the rise in sugar 


PRICES AND SUPPLY OF RAW SUGAR IN CUBA. 1904-1923. 



40. noth prI<M‘ nnd supply of 8U|;ur in Cubn show nn upward troud sinro 
lOtil. This trend was apparent before ISH4, but production in sul>se(|uenr 
years was greatly stimulated by the hi;;b prices of the war years. If wr 
ilisn'^ai'd this upward trend, the inverse correlation between price and sup- 
lil.\ is apinircut, tlie price teudiuj; to be low when the siiindy is lar;:e. 

prices. The high peak of supply shown for the grinding year 1922 
(including, as usual, about one month of the preceding calendar 
year) was due to an abnormally large carry-over from the previous 
crop which, owing to the collapse of the raw sugar market, had not 
been moved. The drop in the supply from 1922 to 1923 is due not 
solely to the actual decline in production, but as well to the moving 
of these large accumulations of stocks. It is important to note in 
this connection that there is no measure of unconsumed stocks of 
sugar in the channels of trade except in Cuba and at refiner’s ports 
in the TTnited States. It should not be assumed, therefore, that all 
of* the sugar statistically accounted for as consumption was neces- 
sarily actually consumed in the year. 

SriSia*— YBK 1923 15-l-U? 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICE OF SUGAR, 18<0-1922. 

CENTS 



rui. J»0. — Suffar prlcea rose sharply from 1861 to the poak of 1864, then 
declined steadily until 181)2 and remained at a practically constant level 
until 1014, when they rose attain to the peak of 1020, falling rapidly in 
3021 and 1022 to near the pre-war level. The marttin in price betw(K*n raw 
and refined became narrower during the period of decUnlntf prices, but has 
l»eeii a fairly constant proportion of the price of raw suttar since 3885. 

The curves of wholesale and retail refined suttar and raw suttur in (.'iiba 
and New York are all closely parallel, exi^ept that the retail inarttln rose to 
4 cents in 3020. The retail margin is usually only about 1 cent a pound, 
which is less than that of almost any other food. 

The close parallel normally maintained between the price of raw 
sugar in Cuba and raw and refined sugar in the United States is 
shown in Figure 60. While the general trend of both consumption 
and price in the United States has been upward during the last 21 
years, the quantity of sugar apparently consumed per capita has 


SUGAR CONSUMPTION AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES, UNITED STATES. 

1912-14 TO 1922-88. ' 
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liG. 51.--Slnce 1913-14 the consumption of sugar in the United States has 
gener^ly an inverse correlation to the price. The most striking 

exceptloji to this rule was lu the year 1019-20, when prices Increa^d so 
rapidly that people were led to speculate in sugar and hoard it in anticipa- 
tion of still nigher prices. It is probable that the recent increase in sugar 

*'**“*‘ adoption of the AohlbitSS 
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been generally lowest in years in which retail sugar prices have been 
highest relative to the prices of all foods. The per capita consump- 
tion amounted for the first time to as much as 104 pounds in 1921-22, 
when the average retail price of sugar was relatively lowest. The 
outstanding exceptions to this relationship, shown in Figure 61, 
were in the fiscal years 1919-20 and 1922-23. It the pre-war market 
with restrictions on consumption and price relaxed, and with uncer- 
tainty as to supplies, the apparent consumption for the year 1919-20 
increased to a new record even while retail prices of sugar averaged 
fully 50 per cent higher than the retail prices of all foods. And 
again in 1922-23, when apprehension of impending shortage re- 
sulted in a relative price of sugar fully one-third higher than in the 
preceding year, consumption per capita was barely checked at the 
same level. 

Sugar Legisl a li on. 

Among the factors influencing sugar production in the United 
States the tariff was mentioned. For one reason or another taxes 
have lieen levied on imported sugar .since the early days of the Re- 
public. The first act relative to tariff on sugar was passed by Con- 
gress in 1789j before sugar had been made in this country and many 
years before it had become an important commercial product Sugar 
w as considered a luxury in those days and the tax was purely a lux- 
ury tax designed for additional (lovernment income. Sugar was 
placed on the free list-in 1792, but this act was repealed in 1794, and 
since then an import duty lias licen collected on all sugar from for- 
eign countries, gradually becoming an almost traditional policy of 
l)rotection for the Ameincan sugar industry. On account of the enor- 
mous quantities of sugar still imported into this country and on 
which full preferential duty is paid, the (lovernment receives no 
inconsiderable income. From the standpoint of the producer, legis- 
lation has been more or less favorable, varj’ing greatly with different 
administrations, all of whom, however, acted on the presumption 
that protection was necessary for the survival of the industry. In 
1890 an act was passed giving producers of sugar a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound under certain conditions. This was replied in 1894. The 
question of tariff has lately become very complicated due to con- 
flicting interests of producers both at home and in insular territories 
and protectorates, refiners and consumers. In 1876 an act was passed 
admitting sugar from the now Territory of Hawaii free of duty, 
and by proclamation of the President, sugar from Porto Rico was 
placed on the free list July 25, 1901. In 1902, import duty on sugar 
from the Philippines was fixed at 75 per cent of existing foreign 
rates, and since 1913 sugar actually produced in the Philippines has 
been admitted free of duty. In 1903 import duty on su^r from 
Cuba was reduced to 80 per cent of that from other foreign countries. 
In view of the importance of this legislation, it seems appropriate to 
include a list of tariff acts of the United States which have been 
passed mostly for the protection of the sugar industry (Table 16) . 
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Tahi.k ir». — ttf (iutif on iniportM of su{nn\ i tc. — Coiiiinued. 


]>:\to of act (and when 
effective). 


19i:i (Mar, I, 1914)... 


May 27, 1921 (May 28, 1921). 


Sfpl. 21, 1922 (Sept. 22, 1922). 


Rales of duly. 


Siirars, melada, .slnip.c of cane juice, etc., t<*.'4UnK hy polariscope not above 
75*, 0.71 (Tot per pound; for each otldiiionul dcKrtH-, 0.020 cent per pound 
additional; on and aftt r May 1, 1916, free. Maple sJiipar and sirup, M mils 
per pound; on and after May 1, 1916, free. All articles the ^owth or 
proefuet of the Philippine Islands, free. 

SuKors, molada, sirups of ram* juias etc., testinj; by polariscope not above 
76®, 1.16 cents per pound; for each additional degree, 0.01 cent per pound 
additional. 

Sugars, mclada, simps of cane juice, etc., testing hy polariscope not above 
75®, and all mixtures of sugar and water testing above 50® to 76®, 1.24 
cents ])er pound; for ,»ach additional degree, 0.046 c»*nt per pound ad- 
ditional; refined sugar, tineturi'd, 40 prr e:‘nl. Maple sugar and sirup, 
4 cents nor pound. From Philippine Islands, if grown or produced there, 
free. All rates subject to change by President after inv»*stiga(,ion of co^t 
of profliiction, dome.stlc and fon i'.ni. 


As has hoen noted, the United States has become one of the prin- 
ri))al simar refining and exporting countries of the world, in addi- 
tion to being the greatest consumer of this product. A discussion 
of the duties imposed by foreign countries at the pi*esent time there- 
fore possesses interest. Practically all sugar-producing countries 
liiive passed laws taxing imported sugar for the protection of their 
imhistry: and other countries, almost without exception, have such 
laws for pn!‘pos(\s of revoinie. Sugar is, in fact, one of the mo.st 
universally taxed articles of commerce the world over. It is on the 
free list in a few’ unimportant countries, such as the federated and 
some of the unfederated Malay States, and in free ports, such as 
Cura(;ao, Singapore, Hongkong, etc. Internal conditions of indns- 
tiial competition have raised local differences of opinion in some 
countries and resulted in bitter controversies on tariff policies. As 
a case* in point, the extensive jam trade of Australia, making use of 
imported sugar for the manufacture of their product, which is 
Jaigely exported, comes into conflict with the interests of sugar pro- 
ducers in northeastern Australia. Such instances of internal inter- 
ests not in consonance on the subject of sugar tariff could be multi- 
])lied. In view’ of its lieariiig on export of sugar from the United 
States, a table of custom tiutics imposed by some foreign countries 
is ap])ended (Table 16 ). 

T.vui.i: 1(5 . -- of on hnpoiiit of suf^ar for various countries. 


Country ainl rtoscription. 


Argt^atina (law of 1906, a.s incroasod 1920): ' 

Sugar, refined or polarizing 96® and more. . 
Surar, unrefined or polarizing less than 96®. in- 
cluding the sack 

Australia (law of 1920): 

Olueosc 

Sueur, produced of sugarcane 

Molasses 

Austria: * 

Candy suair 

Other beet and raw sugar 

’ There Is a surtax of 7 per cent of the \’alue. 

* Duties to bo paid In gold. 


Actual duty in 
and weight of each 
country. 

Date when 
dutv was in 
force. 

Duties con- 
certed in 
QoUarsper 

1 00 pounds 
(e.vchaiige 
as on date of 
duty listed). 

P**r 190 legal 

of kilos. 

|Aug. 7,1923 

/ 3.086 

\ 2.056 

pounds per long 

Freef 

)Aug. 13,1923 

( 2.447 

{ i.m 

\ Prt'e. 

4K\gold erowas wr 100 
16/ kUos. 

|Aug. 7,1923 

f 4.376 

l\ 1.458 
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Table 16 . — RateB of duties on imporitt of sugar for various countries — Contd. 


Country and description. 


Actual duty in monev 
and weight of earn 
country. 


Date when 
duty was in 
force. 


Duties con> 
verted In 
dollars per 
100 pounds 
(exchange 
as on date of 
duty listed). 


Bi'ldum (law of 1913, as increased 1021): 

Juices and ra’v sugars, of beet and canc 

lieflnod sugars 

BrazU:* 

Sugar, candy 

Sugar, other 

Canada (law of 1907 amended May, 1921 and 1923): 

All sugar above No. 10, Dutch standard in color, I 
and all refined sugars of whatever kinds, grades, 
or standards, not covered by tariff Item No, 
135 ^ (graduated scale increasing by from 2 to 
9 c«nts for each additional degree of polariza- 
tion)— 

when not exceeding 88® of polarization 

When exceeding 98° but not exceeding 90®.. 
Sugar above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, 
when imported by a recognized sugar refiner, 
for refining purposes only, under regulations 
by the Minister of Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue: and sugar not spc<‘ified, not above No. 16 
Dutch standard in ci^or, sugar drainings or 
pumpings, drained in transit, inelada or con- 
centrated melada, tank bottQm.s, sugar con- 
crete, and molasses—* 

When not exceeding 76® of polarization 

When exceeding 97* but not exceeding 98®.. . 

When exceeding 98® 

Chile: 

Sugar not specified, with following saccharose 
content— 

More than US per cent but not ov<t 9fH per 
cent. 

Impure .sugar, moi.st or dry 

('hina: • 

Sugar, brown 

Surar, white 

Colombia: ’ 


J40 francs per 100 kilos. 


135\milreis per 100 
266. 8f kilos. 


Aug. 13, 1923 

}...do 

I 

I 


{ 

{ 


I . .'lOlCanadian dollars 
1.89/ per 100 pounds. 



7,1923 I 


0.81 081 Canadian dol- 
1.3432} lars per loo 
1.425 ) pound.s. 


1 

0.231Haikwan tael \ '/ 

0.32/ per picul. .no ^ 


0.819 

.819 

7.489 

14.826 


].4r).59 

l.S47li 


.7915 

1.312 

1.3926 


.3289 


.1649 


.1389 

.1932 


Surar, mmscodado or centrifugal 

Refined sugar 

Costa Rica: ■ 

Sugar, ‘‘ccMTionte” not refined 

Refined sugar 

(’uba: 

Raw sugar 

Refined sugar 

rz(*choslovakja: 

Beet sugar and all sugar of similar kinds (cane 
sugar) in every condition of purity, c.xcept 
molasses. 

Sugar of other kinds, e. g., glucose, starch sugar 
mpo sugar, fruit sugar, milk surar and the 
like, sugar for coloring purposes (for coloring 
beets), etc. 

Denmark: > 

Sugar in loaves, sheets, cakes, and the like, 
whole, undivided, also^wdercd sugar with 
a polarizati(Hi of over w p^ cent, grax>e or 
stan*h sugar. 

Pviwdored sugar with a polarization of over 86 
per cent not over 98 per cent. 


jJ^posos per 100 kilos. 


I6\colon.s per 100 kilos 
00/ gross. 

1.00 \dollars per Joo 
0.9375/ kilos. 


338 crowns per lOO 
^ kilos. 


crowns per 100 
^ kilos. 


do.. 

do.. 

l}....do.. 




do 


I| do.. 


3.3883 

5.0824 

1.6744 

6.2790 

.45 

.421 

4.4629 


4.4629 


..’>384 


* Saclcs, gro’^s; other packing 1.5 per cent tare. 

* Provided that reflnra sugar shall bo entitled to entry under the British preferential tariff upon evidence 
sal isfoctory to the Minister of ( Customs and Inland iiovenuo, that such refined sugar has been manufactured 
wholly from raw surar produced in the British colonies and possessions, and not otherwise. 

* i*rovided that all raw sugar, including sugar specified in this item the produce of any British colony 
or possession shall be entitled to entry under the British preferential tariff, when imported direct into 
(’unada from any British countrv. 

* Custom duties to be paid in Haikwan tael. 

’ There is a surtax of 7 per cent of the duty with an additional surtax of 10 per cent of total import duty’ 
which includes the surtax. Exchange is given as per quotation of Apr . 18, 1923. 

« There is a surtox of 2i oontavos per woss kilo; also a surtax of 2 per cent of the duty In all Provinces 
except Ldmon, where it is 5 per cent of the duty. Duty is per gross weight. 

* Duty is per legal welj^t. 
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Table 10 . — Rffiten ^ftf dutios on iuiporlH of sugar for various cmmtries — Cootd. 


Country and dPscrlplion. 


Franco— foreign sugar: 

Kaw, intended tor refining, the esti muted yiiid in 
refined being 98 per cent or less. 

Others, raw, the estimated yield in refining being 
98 per cent or less. 

Cermany: 

Cane, beet, and other stigar of the chcmu ul com- 
position of cane sugar (sacchanise) refine<l. 
Other, solid and liquid, ofall kinds, sirup and mo- 
lasses, bwt-root j nice, mui>le juu e, 
fJreece: >' Sugar, of all kinds (cane and l>eet), made 
from fruit or starch, and sirut> derived from sugar. 
Ilui^ry (law of 1916):** 

Beet sugar and sumr of a similar kind (cane sugar; 
in every condition of ]>urity, excci>t in lasses. 

Molasses ■; 

Italy (law of 1921)*^* — sugar: 

{«) First class 

(6) Second cla.ss 

Japan (law of 1912) — sugar: 

1 . U iidor No. 1 1 , Dutch standard 

2. I' uder N o. 15, Dutch standard 

3. 1 'nder No. 18, Dutch standard 

4. IT rider No. 21, Dutch standard 

5. Other 

Latvia *<■ sugar (gr<iss weight ): 

1 . Half maniuaetiu’od sugar, pounded or gnnind. 

except powdered sugar, without pits es of all 
kinds. 

2. Refined loaf and powdertxl crystal sugar, and 

111 pieces, 

Lithuania: Sugar, articles not sfiecially mentioned.. 


Actual duty in money 
and weight of each 
country. 


Date when 
duty was in 
force. 


/.w.7.'> franca jier lOfi 
kilos net. 


}Aiig. 7. 1923 


Duties con- 
verted in 
dollars per 
100 pounds 
fexchange 
jasondateof 
luty listed). 


2.5.596 


Free 

68.96.5 gold drachmas 
per lUU okes. 

ll^ 16 /gold crow ns per 
Freel 100 kilos. 



1.8\gcld lire per 100 
12/ kr 


Mexico (law of 1916, as increastd 1922); *• Common 
sugar. 

Netherlaii'ls ** — .sugar: 

(ft) Lout, lumps and not speciflied 

(«) Raw, of 98 per cent pmily and o\ er 

('/)Raw', of less than 98 per cent purity, for every 
degree of purity * * ♦ bui the duty 
sh^ nut be less tlian 0. L5 florins per 1(H) 
kilos net. 

Norway *«— sugar and sirup: 

Sugar of all kinds, including di.ssdved and liquid 
sugar and juice from which sugar has been .se]>- 
aroted. 

Conimfiii simp and mola.sses w'ith a sugar c*ontent 
of less than 70 i>or cent ad valorem. 

Peni;>» Re flned sugar 

Poland: *® 

Raw' sugar 

Roflnod sugar 

Portugal**—. su 


riugai**— -sugar: 

Above No. 20 Dutch standard, net.. 
Not specified, net 


Rumania: 

Raw sugar and simp and glucose. 
Refined sugar 


[20 I^at or I.Atvian gold 
fmnes per 1(H) kut s. 

10 i»er cent ad valorem . 

15 pesos per 100 kilos 
gross. 

22.50] 

22.50 

.225 [florins per 100 
kilos net. 



}Aug. 1, 


1923 


Free to] 
65 per 


crowns per 100 
kilos ad va^ 
lorem. 


1023 


cent. . 

20 s^ds per 100 kilos net . | 

^llraurks per 100 kilos . 


1. 8 to .3 lesciidos per 
1.5 to 2. 5/ 100 kilos. 


L 

||Aug. V. 


do. 


do I 


.3. 98 
:j.98 
.039 


1.610 
10 6.442 
Free to 55 
per cent 
ad valo- 
rem. 

3. 717 

/ .T7m 

\ 1. lK)-3 


}May 


^|leu per 100 kilos... Aug. 7,1923 



0.r87 
0. 6775 


*® Import permit required. 

** Duties are paid in gold. When paid In paper, duties on sugar are to be multiplied by 6. 

*» Duties to be paid in gold or in paper at current exchange. 

^ Sugar temporarily imported free of duty until further notice (by cable of May 14, 1921). Duties to 


he pad In gold. 

*< No rates of exchange could be obtained Aug. 14, 1923. 


*® l.iatvian gold francs per 100 pounds. 

*• There is an additional surtax of 12 per cent of the duty. Duty Is per gross weight. 

Domestic industry protected by royal edict imposing restrictions on sale of foreign and Javan sugar 
for domestic consumption. 

** The minim um rates are applied to imports from the United States. 

I® Surtax at Callas are 10 per cent of duty; at Salaverry, Paite and Pisco and Talara. 20 per cent of duty: 
all other parts of Pern 18 per cent of duty. Duty is per gross weight. Exchange is glwn as per last quo- 
tation Dec. 13. 1922, 10 sols is app.oximately 1 liorc, for which quotations are given. 

» ^en paid in paper current, coeffleient Is applied. ^ « 

^ Duties are paid in gold. Minimum rates are applied to imports tram the United States. 
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Table 16. — Rates of duties on imports of sugar for rarious countries — Contd. 


Country and description. 

Actual duty in money 
and wei^t of each 
country. 

Date when 
duty was in 
force. 

Duties con 
verted in 
dollars per 
100 pounds 
(exchange 
as on date oi 
duty listed). 

ltus.sia ; « 

1. Sugar, raw, crushed or ground, of all kind.s 

2. Sugar, refined, lump and candy 

2.50\gold rubles per 
4.001 nood. 

|Aug. 7, 1923 

1 

/ 3. 5.J0 

L 5.649 

Spain: a"' 

18( 

11 pesetas per 1(H» 
kilos net first 
)J toritr. 

n. 5481 


18( 

....do 

11. ;481 

Sweden (law of 1911): 

Sugar, refined, all kind.s; e. g., in the form of 
loaves, candy and cakes, also crushed or pul- 
verized. 

Unrefined, not darker in color than No. IS Dutch 
standard, which is generally recognized In c<»m- 
merce, and specimens of which are to he sup- 
plied by the customs administration to the 
various customhouses. 

Of a color darker than the standard above men- 
tioned. even if imported in solution or in liquid 
state. 

Switzerland: 

Sugar, unrefined 

10 

10 

21 

crowns per 100 
kilos net. 

1 do 

1. 1965 

1.1965 

0.8175 

/ 0. 1625 

\ 0.5688 

/ 2.5121 

Sugar, crystallized and crushed, solid glucase. 
and sugar can^. 

United Kingdom— Graduated scale increasing by 
from 10 to 46 cents for each additional degree of 
polarization; 

Not exceeding 76" of polarization 


do 

7|francs per 100 kilos . . 

0-12>4lT>nunds T)er 112 

1 do 

}— -40 

Exceeding 97® and not 98* of polarization. 
Venezuela: 

8ugar, muscovado or brown 

1- 

251 

8-k/* pountls. 

bolivar per 100 kilos 

\ 4.829 

/ 2.009 

Su^. white or refined 

75/ 

1 6.027 



^ ! 



» AU imports are undor license. Duties are paid l»i paper at official conversion rates. 

» The second tariff is one-half rate of first tariff. The lower rates apply to goods from the United States. 
24 There is an additional surtax of 56.55 per cent of dutv. Exchange is given as per last quotation. 
Sept. 5, 1922. 

The Outlook For the Sugar Industry in the United States. 


The total acreage devoted to cane in the United States for both 
sugar and sirup does not exceed 500,000 acres, while the acreage 
devoted to cane for sugar production alone does not normally exceed 
half of that area. 'While sugar-cane culture for sugar is limited 
climatically to the lower portions of the States bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, the area under cultivation is capable of considerable ex- 
pansion even with the present varieties of cane. Production of cane 
for sirup, not so sharply delimited by climate, could be greatly in- 
creased if justified by demand; and attention to the technical prob- 
l(‘ms involved in insuring a uniform product would no doubt result 
in an increasing demand. The production of sugar in Porto Eico 
has reached the point where fluctuation in acreage planted from year 
to year will depend largely on the market price of the product. The 
marked correlation between price and acreage during the past five- 
year period seems to indicate that price is the main factor governing 
the variations in production. In tne Hawaiian Islands also this fac- 
tor, together with availability of labor, is largely responsible for the 
annual fluctuations in the acreage planted to cane. Tlie total area 
of the islands is not Ipge, and most available land is already utilized 
for this purpose. Pineapples, the chief competitive crop^ are fre- 


f^ugar. 
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quently grown on land that might be used for cane, but agricultural 
interests in general would be })est served hy maintaining this diver- 
sity of products. In the Philippines, on the other hand, great tracts 
of land which appear to offer every natural advantage for cane 
culture remain undeveloped. 

Particularly on the island of Mindanao oppoitunities for agi’icul- 
tural development seem very great, and attention has been recently 
directed toward the possibility of growing sugar cane, rubber, cin- 
chona, cassava, and other crops as well. With the steadv increase 
in the world’s consumption of sugar it becomes apparent that poten- 
tial sources of supply ought not T)e overlooked, and investigation of 
the practicability of sugar-cane culture on this island, which is almost 
as large as Java, is desirable and justified. The labor problem in 
such a thinly populated region would have to be met by importation 
of laborers from neighboring islands, or by the use of transient 
coolies. 

In the Western States sugar beets occupy only a small percentage 
of the acreage of suitable soils in those localities in which beets are 
grown, and no doubt they could be gi*own in many sections where 
they have not been introduced. The agi’onomic possibilities for ex- 
tending sugar-beet growing in the North Central States seem very 
great, since there is a large acreage of dark soils in that section of 
the United States similar to those now used for this crop. In addi- 
tion to the sugar-beet States listed in Table 17, parts of several other 
States lie within the climatic zone suited to sugar-beet production, 
as is shown in Figure 18. 

Table IT. — Land in cro/i^ and avren in suijar hcctn in the present sufjiar-hrct 

States, 19 UK 


State. 


California 

Colorado 

Idaiio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

ICansaa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Oliio 

Hoiith Dakota. 

Utah 

Washinpton... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

other States.. 


Total 1 375,481,734 


T.and In 
crops, 1019. 


Acres, 
6,850,S0ri 
5, 416,712 
2, 797,943 
21,462,K52 
13,223,256 
21,609,634 
22,843,587 
10,000,611 
17,149,813 
3,924,337 
19,432,145 
13,934,239 
15,313,006 
1,071,100 
4,251, 170 
10,265,998 
1,210,250 
184,674,316 


Irrigated 
urea. 1919. 


Acres, 

4.219,040 

3,348,385 

2,488,806 


47, .312 


1,681,729 

442,690 


100,682 

1,371,651 

529,890 


1,207,982 

3,753,540 


19. 191,716 


Area in 
sugar 
beets. 


Aces, 
88,257 
165,840 
37,334 
2,830 
4,119 
7,009 
1,682 
106, 450 
3,509 
8,600 
54,486 
33,561 
1,106 
93,359 
5,363 
12,737 
9,935 
276 


636,434 


Sugar-boot acreage, 
piTcentage of. 


Ac 
of all 
crops. 


Per cent, 
1.29 

3.06 
l..3;i 

.01 

.03 

.03 

.01 

1.06 
.02 
.22 
.28 
.24 
.01 

8.72 

.13 

.12 

.82 


Value of 
all crops. 


.17 


Percent, 
1. 47 
9.61 
2.16 
.04 
.09 
.06 
.01 
2.92 
.05 
1.16 
1.12 
.63 
.04 
17.31 
.22 
.33 
8.36 


.45 


BO€*t- 

sugar 

factories. 


Nu':nber. 

10 

15 
6 
I 
1 
1 
1 

16 
1 
1 

4 

5 


18 

2 

4 

3 


89 


It is not to bo assumed that all of the improved land in the 
sugar-beet States, nor the land in crops, is capable of producing 
satisfactory yields of sugar beets; but if even 10 per cent of the crop 
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area is suitable for sugar-beet culture, there is a wide margin for 
the further development of the sugar-beet industry. 

Increase in the production of sugar from both cane and beets is 
not necessarily limited to extension of the cultivated area. Im- 
proved methods of cultivation and improvement of the plants by 
breeding and selection otfer possibilities which have not as yet been 
fully investigated for all regions. In some regions wliere accurate 
records have been kept over a long series of yeara, the benefits to be 
derived from br^ding have been clearly demonstrated. A pro- 
nounced increase in yidd has been obtained in this way in Java with 
cane and in Germany with beets. Such results have* been obtained 
elsewhere, but in lesser degree. It becomes increasingly difficult to 
evolve better tjrpes of plants as the upper limit of production is ap- 
proached, and it is to be expected that progress will be slower and 
slower. Rapid increase in production would follow the application of 
this method in regions where it has been neglected, and such regions 
include much of our own territory. 

In general, the natural conditions of soil and climate in Ameri- 


can cane and beet regions can not be considered the factors which 
limit expansion of the sugar industry. The limiting factors appear 
to be economic rather than agronomic. Labor supply, market price, 
crop competition, and assurance of protection are among the im- 

g ortant factors which govern the production of sugar in the ITnited 
tates audits insular possessions. The American farmer, accustomed 
to the use of labor-saving machinery, is loath to perform the large 
amount of hand labor necessary for successful growing of sugar 
crops. The problem of securing and holding an adequate supply of 
labor on cane plantations in the South must be solved liefore any in- 
crease in production can be expected. The solution may lie in small- 
farm production by owners rather than by day labor under super- 
vision. Such a ^stem, how^evcr, puts difficulties in the way of co- 
ordination of effort so necessary for successfully conducting the 
la^e-scale plantation and mill operations. 

Sugar-beet and sugar-cane culture will l)e expanded only when 
more profitable than the other crops with which these sugar crops 
must compete. Competition of other cash crops for the land is 
more severe in the beet regions, where long-time rotations are prac- 
ticed, than on the cane plantations, where the other crops are largely 
consumed or utilized on the plantation. 

The outlook for sugar production in the United States is further 
affected by the production of sugar in other countries and the com- 
petition of this foreign-grown sugar in our markets. It may be 
truthfully stated, however, that no sugar-producing country is with- 
out its own peculiar problems, which are frequently very different 
from ours, but just as difficult of solution. They tend to curtail 
production, or increase the cost of production, which from the 
standpoint of capital invested amounts to the same thing. Since no 
country can be considered ideal for sugar production, the more suc- 
cessful ones in the future will be those which give the greatest at- 
proXcti^^^ intelligent study of the factors limiting 




i;.v D. A. Si*KN( fc:K, M. ('. Hall, and <\ D. Maush, Bureau of Animal Intlusfrtf; 
.1, S. (\)TTt>N, O. E. OnmoNs, O. C. Stine, O. E. Eaker, V. N. Vauihen, 
U. D. Jennings, and G. K. Holmes, Bureau of Agricultural Economies; 
W. n. Hell, Bureau of Biological Burvey ; and Will C. Barnes, Forest 
tserriec. 

S HEEP III'SBAXDRY is one of the most important, as well as 
one of the oldest, of the worUrs agricultural enterprises. Wool 
ranks next to cotton in importance among the fibers and has 
played probably a more, important part than cotton in the spread of 
civilization. The wearing of clothes made from wool, which is a 
noncomluctor of heat and does not readily absorb moisture, has made 
it possible for man to withstand the rigorous winters that prevail 
over much of the earth's surface. The present world production of 
wool is only about 2 pounds per capita. As most of the people- 
jiving within the Tropics use but little of this commodity, the supply 
available to the people living in the colder regions is somewhat larger. 
The American people are among the heaviest users of wool, the an- 
nual per capita quantity being over 5 pounds. 

From the dawn of history the flesh of sheep has been an impor- 
tant item of food for man. Lamb and mutton are among the most 
healthful, nutritious, and palatable of moats. However, the con- 
sumj)lion of these meats varies widely in different countries. In 
the United Slates the average annual per capita consumption of 
lamb and mutton for the 10-year period 1912-1921 was 6.2 pounds; 
Canada in 1910 averaged 9* pounds; the United Kingdom in the 
period 1895-1908 averaged 26.7 pounds; France in 1904 consumed 
9 pounds per person, and Germany in 1904-1913 only 2.2 pounds per 
year. In the respective periods mentioned the consumption of lamb 
«nd mutton constituted the following percentages of the total meat 
consumption : 4.35 per cent for the United States, 5.57 for Canada, 
22.25 for the United Kingdom, 11.25 for France, and only 1.91 per 
cent for Germany. 

Sheep raising has always been one of the world’s leading pioneer 
enterprises. In the past, sheep kept primarily for the production 
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of wool have been raised very cheaply in regions remote from civi- 
lization because, owing to their herding instinct, they could be liandled 
in large bands, and wool could i^eadiy; be transported for long dis- 
tances without serious danger of spoilage and at relatively small 
cost. Although the pioneer phase of the industry is passing, the 
above factors, together with the adaptability of sheep to a wide 
range of climatic conditions, their ability to go for several days and 
even weeks without water when on succulent feed, as well as their 
fondness for shrubby and weedy types of forage not consumed by 
most domestic animals, make it possible to keep sheep in regions 
that would otherwise be unutilized. This is especially true of the 
arid regions. 

In the United States sheep production is of special importance in 
the grass-producing regions ox the Eastern and Central States, par- 
ticularly in rolling and hilly sections, in the more arid portions of the 
West, in the rugged range territory adjacent to and including the 
national forests, and in the fenced range area of southwestern Texas. 
Sheep are fond of a great many varieties of weeds and underbrush 
which cattle and horses do not relish ; thus they are useful in keeping 
fields and fence comers clean and in the utilization of farm and 
range forage not so well adapted to other kinds of livestock. On 
rugged pasture lands the flock of sheep 'Will always be found on hills 
or knolls during the hours of rest, so that most of the manure is left 
in thbse parts of the field where it is most needed for the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility. 

World Distribution of Sheep. 

Of the six densest areas of wool and mutton production four — 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and South Africa — are in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The two remaining centers, the British Isles 
and the Mediterranean region, are in the Northern Hemisphere 

Australia is about the same size as the continental United State's, 
but has a much larger area that must be devoted to grazing purposes, 
as the annual precipitation over three-fifths of the continent is less 
than 15 inches. Sixty per cent of the land area is best adapted to 
sheep raising. In the semiarid regions where the feed, because of its 
weedy and shmbby character, is not suited to cattle, and where trans- 
portation facilities are inadequate, Merino sheep, which are kept 
primarily for the production of wool, prevail. In the farming re- 
gions the crossbreds (sheep of the fine wool and mutton cross) are 
yery^ popular, and the growing of mutton for export trade is becom- 
ing important. Australia now ranks third in mutton exportation. 

As practically all the Crown lands (public lands) suitable for 
grazing are leased for long periods and in areas sufficient for exten- 
sive operation, the Australian flockmasters are on a much more 
stable basis than are those of the western United States. Australia 
IS, however, subject to severe droughts, and occasionally very heavy 
losses are sustained from which it usually takes several years to recu- 
perate fully. ^ In parts of the country rabbits are a serious pest, while 
in other sections prickly pear is destroying much of the range. 

New %aland leads in the production oi mutton, its exports aver- 
about 250,000,000 pounds annually. A luxurious growth of 
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forage, which is available for grazing purposes throughout the greater 
part of the year, covers most of the islands. Sheep raising has bc«n 
the dominant industry in these islands since their settlement. The 
dairy industry, however, is becoming a strong competitor. The rapid 
rise in land values in recent years, together with the breaking up of 
large holdings, has given a great impetus to dairying and it has 
made a rapid growth. 

Most of the New Zealand sheep are kept in regions where the rain- 
fall is less than 50 inches. Considerable use, however, is being made 
of the western side of South Island, where the rainfall is very heavy, 
sheep from the east being driven through the mountain passes when 
the trails are o])ened in the spring. Sheep are encroaching also on 
the volcanic plains of the central part of North Island. 

In Argentina the number of dieep has declined from a total of 
80,000,000 head in 1880 to less than half that number in 1920 (tig. 2). 


RELATION OP SHEEP TO POPULATION AND TO LAND AREA IN 11 
IMPORTANT COUNTRIES. 


t.ooo 



NUMBER 

215 

26 

159 


COUNTRY 

^4UMSEn 

ni6 NEW ZEALAND 
1433 AUSTRALIA 

770 URUGUAY 

458 UNION or S. AFRICA 67 
410 ARGENTINA 31 

221 GREECE 139 

96 SPAIN 105 

58 YUGO SLAYIA 73 

90 RUSSIAN EMPIRE ffs/oj 9 || 
48 GREAT BRITAIN 232 

34 UNITED STATES 12 


60 100 ISO 200 250 


Pin. .S.- Th(‘ Icndlnf? countrloR in the iiumbor of Rhoep for each 100 inhabitants 
are all in the Anthem Ilemlaphere. These eonntries are sparaely popu- 
lnt(*d. (Ireat Hrilnin. ulthou>;h densely populatt'd, leads In the number of 
sheep per square mile. New Zealand standinff next. The Balkan States, 
repres<*nt<'d by (ln‘»'ee and Yutfo-Sinvia. rank hlRh both In number of shetm 
uer inhabitant and per fMiuare mile. Spuiii, the home of the Merino, simi- 
larly Htnnus relatively hl>:h. Uussin, which is second in the total number 
of sheep, and the United Slates, which ranks fourth, both have a relatively 
low number of sheep per Inhabitant and per square mUe. 


For some time past cattle and grain farming have been forcing some 
of the sheep to the more arid regions to the south and west. The 
production of fine wool is now largely confined to the arid Provinces 
of southern Argentina. About 75 per cent of the total sheep in the 
country are of the mutton types. These mutton types of sheep still 
occupy a prominent place in the agiicultural Provinces. In the 
Pixiyince of Buenos Aires, where nearly 50 per cent of the sheep are 
located, all of the sheep are of mutton breeding. Argentina stands 
next to New Zealand in the exportation of frozen mutton. 

In British South Africa, except for the coast areas, the rainfall is 
low and prolonged droughts are common. Most of the rain occurs 
during the summer, the winter being very dry, especially over much 
of the plateau area of the interior. For this reason, most of the 
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land is best suited to grazing purposes and primarily to the produc- 
tion of wool. Practically all of the good land has been under private 
ownership for many years. The Crown lands are barren areas 
which, for lack of water, are not capable of carrying stock. Large 
areas of this land could be made available for shera grazing by 
providing watering places and by irrigation. The Merino is the 
dominant breed. 

The United Kingdom is one of the few countries of dense popula- 
tion where sheep still persist (fig. 3). The moist, mild climate is 
favorable to the production of a luxurious growth of grass, and, as 
the winters are mild, stock can be grazed most of tlie year. The 
agriculture of the islands is largely pastoral, and sheep have occu- 
pied a prominent place since a very early date. As the English 
people have always consumed large quantities of mutton, especial 
emphasis has been given to the development of mutton types of 
sheep, this country being the home of the mutton breeds. For many 
years England sent a constant stream of improved breeding sheep of 
the mutton type to all parts of the world. Recently there has been 
a small decline in the number of sheep. They are apparently being 
displaced by dairy cows needed in the production of milk for urban 
use. 

Although Spain does not stand high in the total number of sheep, 
it deserves mention because it was the original home of the fine- wool 
breeds. About the year 15(X) Spain and England were the leading 
sheep countries of the world. Sheep still occupy a prominent place 
in Spanish agriculture, and the growers still possess grazing rights 
granted in medieval times. Compelled to migrate from the hot, dry, 
lowland pastures into the northern mountains each spring to obtain 
summer grazing, the Merino developed into a very hardy breed with 
fine quality of fleece, but with poor mutton qualities. The adapt- 
ability of this breed to diy, remote range has been an important 
factor in the demand for Merino blood in newly ^settled countries. 

In the Balkan States and in Asia Minor the and or semiarid plains 
and mountain highlands, as well as the more or less nomadic habits 
of the people, have caused sheep and wool production to occupy an 
important place among the rural industries. 

Russia stands second in total number of sheep, but relatively low 
in the number per square mile and per capita of population. Little 
is known concerning the present situation of the sheep industry in 
that country. 

The United States ranks fourth in total number of sheen, but, like 
Russia, the country taken as a whole stands relatively low in the 
numi3er of sheep per square mile and per inhabitant. Tliere are, 
however, areas of dense concentration of sheep, as in the fine-wool 
section of Ohio, and in portions of the western intermountain region. 

Development of the Sheep Industry in the United States. 

Sheep were introduced into Virginia in 1609, into Massachusetts 
about 1630, and are reported to have been introduced into the other 
Colonies soon after they were founded. Conditions in the Colonies 
were not favorable for rapid increase in the number of sheep. 
Predatory animals, Indians, and severe winters made serious inroaas 
on their numbers. At first the few sheep were kept witibin town 
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indosures, or on islands or peninsulas fenced off from the main- 
land. Wherever sheep ran at large, herders were necessary to pro- 
tect them. It was customary for one or more herders to take care 
of the flock of the entire settlement. 

Slieep were important to the Colonies of the North as their source 
of clothing material. The wool was mostly worked up by the 
family that owned the sheep. Doubtless there was some trade in 
the wool, some families exchan^ng their surplus of wool with other 
families and some making clothing for exchange with others. There 
was no demand for mutton, except as meat for the family table. In 
the South cotton took the place of wool to a certain extent in the 
manufacture of clothing. In the North the sheep were so important 
Hiat colonial governments did much to encourage the keeping of 
sheep. 

During the eighteenth century the character of the American 
slieep remained unchanged. Sheep were kept primarily to supply 
tlie demand for wool for homespun clothing. In some communities 
more homespun was produced than was necessary to supply the local 
needs and the products of this industry entered into commerce to 
soiue extent, but there w’as practically no manufacture of woolen 
clothing outside the homes. The first woolen mill having more than 
one loom was established in Hartford, Conn., about 1788. Woolen 
clothing continued to be imported from England. During tlie 
Revolutionary War, when this supply was curtailed or cut off, there 
was a marked growth in tlie household industry. This gave a tem- 
porary impetus to tl;e keeping of sheep. However, in 1800 the 
typical farm flock in New England contained from 10 to 20 sheep, 
which clipped about 2 pounds of coarse wool per head. 

After tiie Revolution woolen goods oi British manufacture 
again appeai*ed on the colonial markets, but by the Embargo Act of 
December, 1807, and the Non intercourse Act of 1809. this country 
again was thrown on its own resources in meeting the domestic de- 
mand for clothing. The number of w^oolen mills began to increase 
rapidly to supply the grades of clothing better than homespun, 
which hitherto had l>een imported. In 1810 it was estimated that 
there were about 7,000,000 sheep in the United States. 

The almost complete stoppage of foreign commerce during the 
War of 1812 accelerated the grow’th of wool manufacturing and 
further increased the price of wool. Between 1810 and 1814 the 
number of sheep is estimated to have increased from 7,000,000 to 
10,0(K),0<K) liead. After the country reverted to a peace footing, 
in 1815, foreign manufacturers again flooded the American market 
with woolen goods. Most of the American factories soon shut down 
or operated but a part of the time for several years. Tliese adverse 
conditions were accentuated by the panic of 1819, and the result 
was a severe depression in the" sheep industry of the country. 

Soon after 1820 the woolen industry began to improve, and by 1824 
it was in a fairly prosperous condition. Although the factory pro- 
duction of coarse woolens had become important by 1830, the largest 
market for coarse wool still was the home nianufacturer. At least 
half of the domestic wool clip was being used in the household. Poor 
transportation facilities were an important factor in maintaining 
the household manufacture of woolen clothing. 

85818*— YBK 1928 16 
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Fig. 4. — The ifreatost Hhoop-ralBiiip renter in the United States in IS-40 was In 
Vermont. Sheen were nuinerotiH nlonj? the <*n»tern hank of the Hudson Uiver 
and In western Xew York, In southwestern IVniisylviinin. and eiistern Ohio. 

The blue-prass distriets of Kentucky Jind Tennessee also had n number of 
sheep. There were onlj* a few sheep In the South and practically none In 
the western United States as then constituteii. 

During the period from 18H() to 1887 the woolen mills doubled 
their output. A general application of power and tlie use of im- 
proved machinery greatly lowered the cost of the mamifacturc of 
cloth. The gi*owth of cities rapidly increased the demand for tlie 
factory product. As transportation facilities improved, enabling 
the merchandise of the cities to lie carried into the country, the home 
manufacture of clothing rapidly lost ground. 

With the rapid development Of vrool manufacturing there was a 
change in the status of the sheep industry. Previously only small 
flocks had been necessary to supply the liome needs for clothing. 
The factories, however, demanded large quantities of w^ool, and the 

S rices paid by them induced many farmers to spexjialize in wool pro- 
uction, especially those farmers who lived in outlying districts. 



Pig. 5. — Botween 1S40 and 1R60 the number of sheep declined irreatly In New 
EnfirlAnd and New \ork, 1>elnf; cliaplaced largely by dairy oowh. Ohio haa 
becoi^ the leamng State ; and nevoral million sheep are found In Texas, 
SlS!Li Oallfornin. The number has also Increased several fold In 

Michigan and the upper Mississippi Valley. 
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FiO. 0. — Ohio, Moiithwofiit<M‘ii IVnnH.vIvHnIa, and southorn MiehlKan ooDstltutod 
the iiio«t iDiporliint Kheep-pro<im‘iujj region lii 1H80. The increase in imin- 
hers in the far West has been much neater than in the East. Two- fifths of 
the sheep ar*‘ now west and southwcMst of the ?JiHHOiiii River. The decrease 
in New Kn)clun<l and New York contlmieH, whereas the number of sheep ii 
Ohio. Michigan, and Wisconsin has increased. 

Wool growing developed rapidly in western Massaeluisetts, Vermont, 
jiiul J^w York in the thirties." It was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the high prices prevailing between 1830 and 1840. The industry 
along with otlier agricultural enterprises, however, suffered from 
th(» panic of 1837. Tlie prices of wool began to decline about 1840. 

1 lie first accurate figures available relative to the number of sheep 
are those for 1840, when the census enumenited 19,000,000 head. The 
greatest center of sheep production was in Vermont. 'Western New 
York was also an important center of sheep raising. The industry 
as yet had not developed to any great extent west of the Alle- 
ghanies, although a beginning had been made in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania and in eastern Ohio. (See fig. 4.) 



Fig. 7. — In 1000 nearly throc-flfths of ’ the aheop were In the weatern ran^ 
country. The Increase In numbers In the Orcat Plains and intormoiiiituln 
I'ot^ona since 18S0 has been very j^rcat, but the Industry began to decline in 
(California and western Oregon soon after 18SO. The number of sheep in 
New England and New York continuea to decn^aae, and a decline has set in 
alao in Ohio and Michigan. 
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Following 1840 there was a decline in the high prices of farm 
products that had prevailed during the late thirties. The growing 
of grain became for the time generally unprofitable throughout the 
Middle West, where the transportation charges to the East were 
very heavy. As wool, relative to its value, could be transported 
easily and cheaply, there was a rapid shifting of the sheep industry 
fronl the East to the West. Many sheep raisers moved their flocks 
from New England to Ohio anS Michigan, and some drove on 
farther west. The sheep farmers remaining in the East reduced 
their flocks. 

TJie eastern sheepmen also began to turn their attention to the 
production of mutton as well as wool, particularly after 1850. The 
change to the mutton type was most rapid near the cities. As the 
farmers selected and improved the mutton qualities of their sheep 
the demand for mutton increased. Instead of being a secondary 
consideration mutton soon became a determining factor in the selec- 
tion and production of sheep in the East. By 1850 the center of wool 
production had shifted to the West, and Ohio had become the lead- 
ing sheep raising State of the TTnion. 

During the decade of 185^)-1859, the sheep industry made little 

g ‘Ogress. In the East the dairy industry continued to displace slice]). 

owever, the increase of the mutton breeds, esiiecially for the pro- 
duction of early lambs, continued quite rapidly. Many mutton-type 
wethers were fed in the East during the winter to be marketed early 
in tlie spring. Sheep for winter feeding were driven east from Ken- 
tucky and south from eastern Canada, where mutton breeds were 
kept almost e.xchisively. In the West sheep husbandry met witli 
severe competition from other farm enterprises, especially grain pro- 
duction, cattle, and hogs. With the opening up of the European 
markets shortly after 1845 a considerable export trade in grain 
developed. This, together with a rapid increase in transportation 
facilities and the reduction of shipping costs, made farming again 
profitable. 

Where the land was level and easily brought under cultivation, 
the sheep industry did not succeed in holding its place on the froii- 
lier in compel itioh with wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs. Consequently, 
sheep raising as a pioneer industry passed rapidly" across the level 
prairies to the far West. Sheep have persisted, however, to the 
present day on the rough or uneven lands of eastern Ohio and south- 
ern Michigan. The first development in the far West was the growth 
of the industry from Texas ancf New Mexico northward. The sheep 
industry of New Mexico had been in existence since an early date. 
x\s early as ITOO, sheep were driven from New Mexico to California. 
In the expansion of the western industry New Mexico was drawn 
upon for much of the foundation stock, which has been gradually 
improved by the introduction of Merino blood. As early as I860 
there were many sheep in both Texas and California (fig. 5). 

The first, effect of the Civil War w^as to increase the price of wool 
and stimulate the sheep industry. This increase in price was due 
to the demand for woolen goods for military use. Moreover, for a 
time the supply of cotton from the South was cut off and woolen 
goods had a monopoly of the clothing market. The number of sheep 
increased rapidly, not only in the newly developed agricultural 
regions but even in the old sheep-producing centers of the East. 
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The war had an opposite effect on hogs and dairying, and some of the 
producers of these products turned to the production of sheep. 

The end of tlie war, however, caused a crisis in the sheep in- 
dustry. A sharp decline in the price of wool followed shortly (1866) 
after the close of the war. With the end of the war cotton Ibegan to 
come back. Large stocks of Army woolens had been accumulated and 
were offered for sale. There was an oversupply of wool and woolen 
goods. To add to this situation there w^as a heavy influx of foreim 
wools in 1866. On the other hand, the prices of some other commodi- 
ties improved relatively owing to the restoration of the southern 
markets. Eastern farmers again turned from sheep raising to other 
farm enterprises. I^arge numbers of sheep were driven westward. 
By 1870 the sheep industry in the Eastern States had declined to 
about the same condition as in 1860. There had been a gi-eat in- 
crease in the Southw’est and far West. In these regions remote 
from markets sheep raising still continued to be the most profitable 
enterprise. 

Following 1870 there ivas a rapid expansion in the far West, where 
free grazing could be obtained throughout the entire year, so that 
the only expense was for labor and supplies, and the only invest- 
ment involved was in the sheep and a camp outfit. This western ex- 
]iansion of the sheep industry continued until most of the range 
country was overcrowded. The maximum number of range sheep 
seems to have been reached aliout 1884, at which time the number in 
California began to decline (fig. 6). In some sections, however, the 
maximum number was not reached until much later, Montana reaching 
its highest number in 1903. Tlie year 1884 also marks the high point 
of the industry for the United States as a whole. There were re- 
ported to have been 50,627,000 sheep, exclusive of lambs, in that 
year. The decline in the number of western sheep has oeen due 
partly to deterioration of the range because of overstocking, but more 
largely to the settlement of vast areas of grazing lands for farming 
l>urpo^. 

During the period of greatest expansion of the western-range in- 
dustry wool production also w as expanding rapidly in other parts 
of the world, especially in Australia and Argentina." As it was gen- 
erally impossible for eastern farmers to compete in wool production 
wdth either our West or those countries, most of them were com- 
pelled to give up sheep raising or to turn their attention to the pro- 
duction of mutton. The annual exports of w’ool from Australasia 
increased from an average of 148,000,000 pounds in the 10 yeai*s 
ended in 1870 to 647,000,000 pounds for the five years ended 1899. 
The production and exportation of wool from Argentina also in- 
creased very rapidly. The price of wool and the price of sheep fell 
steadily from 1870 to 1896. 

By 1900 sheep raising in the East was largely confined to areas 
where, because of much rough land or soil conditions, most of the 
farm was kept in pasture, as in southwestern Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio, and portions of Kentucky, southern Michigan, and southern 
Iowa (fig. 7). Since that date the shera industry has been suWect 
to severe competition throughout the United States. In the East 
dairying has continued to make inroads upon the sheep industry, and 
in those sections of the West where ary farming is important, 
cattle have replaced sheep to a considerable extent (fig. 8). 
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The fattening of range sheep for market began in the western 
part of the Corn Belt and the region tributary to the big flour mills 
of Minnesota in the early eighties, and developed rapidly during 
that decade and the one following. At first the business was mostly 
in the hands of lai-go operators who generally purchased all their 
feeds. A little later farmers began feeding she^ as a means of 
utilizing large quantities of roughage, and in the Cforn Belt some of 
their surplus corn. This practice was greatly encouraged by tlie 
development of the great packing centers in the upjier Mississippi 
Valle3\ The far West was shipping sheep to these packing centei’s, 
and it soon became evident that it was prontable to give some of tliese 
animals a “ better finish ” before they were slaughtered. In the early 
stages the sheep were almost wholly wethers. Later, as the demand 



Fro. 8. — By 1020 Bhoop hnd InrgHy disnppearod from tho Atlniitir cohkI. 
Vermont, which whh the densest center of Hheep production in 1840, con- 
tains only n few thouHuiid head. Lar^c iiiiml>crB of sheep are still found in 
the Ohio fine-wool region, In the valleys of the Api)aiachiaii Muuntnlns, rind 
111 southern Michigan. A notable decline has occurn*d In the (treat Plains 
region, except in the feeding districts, owing largely to the advance of dry 
farming. 

for lamb increased and the numerous wetheiv, wiiich wen' hugely 
unprofitable, disappeared from the range, the feeders turned their 
attention to the fattening of lambs. 

During the recent World War the demand for immense quantities 
of wool for military uses greatly stimulated the industry. Sliortly 
after the close of the war the allied nations found that they had 
immense stocks of woolen goods on hand for which there was no 
further need, while the British and United States Governments also 
had accumulated large supplies of raw wool, most of which was 
of the coarser type. This heavy supply did not become burdensome 
until 1920, when, owing to a falling off in consumption, there was 
a break in the price of the coarser wools. Tliis was soon followed 
by a sharp breaK in the price of all wools during the period of gen- 
eral deflation. 

In the spring of 1921 many sheepmen found themselves with a clip 
of wool on hand, and some, who had held the 1920 clip for better 
prices, had two clips, for which there was virtually no market. 
Heavy importations of lambs from New Zealand at this time greatly 
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depressed the lamb market. A large number of eastern growers, 
especially those who had taken up sheep production during the war, 
immediately liquidated their flocks, in some instances causing a severe 
coi^stion of mutton on the markets. 

Tiie western sheepmen were severely liit. A large percentage of 
these men had borroAved heavily in order to increase their flocks 
lo war-time needs. The southwestern range men had just passed 
through a three-A"ear drought period in which there had been heavy 
losses. The nortfiern men had suffered f roman unusually dry jsummer 
( 1919) which was followed by a severe winter. As they were already 
in a very precarious condition, the calling of loans in 1920 resulted 
in many sheepmen being throAvn into bankruptcy, while the majority 
of the remainder were for the most part obliged greatly to curtail 



Fio. 0. — Tlu* docronse In the numlH'i* of Rbet^p in the T^nltod States is due to 
several factors. In the more densely popnlnted farnilii}; aectlona the dairy 
cow has lK*en steadily displaciii;; sheep. The hc>nvy decrease of range sheep 
In Montana and Wyoming is owing largely to the severe climatic conditions 
of 1017-1910, and to the rapid occupation of much of the range by home- 
stendors. In Xew Mexico a three years* drought (1016-1018) caused heavy 
liquidation. There was an iuerense of over 100 per cent in Texas. The 
number of shei'p in Arkansas remained practically unchanged. 

their operations. With the passing of the flnancial stringency, 
those wno were able to survive have gradually been getting on their 
feet. The accumulated stocks of avooI have licen used up and the 
sheep business is again on the upward swing. 

In the meantime foreign competition has diminished rftther than 
increased. Other important sheep-raising countries have had ex- 
]>eriences similar to that of the United States. Grain farming and 
cattle ranching are displacing sheep ranching in Argentina and 
Australia. There remains no important sheep-raising country, ex- 
cepting possibly South Africa, in which it appeal's that the number 
of sheep w*ill increase notably. 

Improved Types of Sheep; 

Early in the nineteenth century the demand for fine wool 
encouraged the develo]mient of Merino sheep in the United States. 
Xew England, particularly Vermont, became famous for the heavy- 
shearing, wrinkled tjpe, for in those early days wool was para- 
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SHROPSHIRE RAM. 

Fuj. 10. — (Shropshire sheep are popular for mutton and wool protliictioii on the 
farm. Sliropslilrea constitute nearly one-third of all the purebred sheep lii 
the country. They are widely distributed over the mutton-sheop-produrin^ 
areas of the farm States. The northeastern quarter of the country con- 
tained throe-fourths of all purebred Shropshircs in 



RAMBOUILLET RAM. 

Ilambouilh't is sometimes called French Merino, us the founda- 
tlo^of this breed was developed in larae measure by the French Government 
^i!,*“^oulIlet, b ranee. It Vs a popular breed in iniie-wool regions, both ia 
the hast and West, and is the aominating fine-wool breed of the western 
S)unb* 111 f percentage of our crossbred range sheep are founded on the 
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HAMPSHIRE RAM. 

Fig. 12. — IlampHlilrofl are bred on both farm and raii«;;e. Their robust vigor* 
plump mutton form, and early maturing qualities make them valuable fur 
market-lamb production vrhero feed Is abundant. Hampshire rams are used 
extensively on the wt'storn range for mating with crossbred and ttne-wool 
ewes f<ir the pro<luctIon of market lambs to be sold for slaughter direct from 
the range. 



LINCOLN RAM. 


Fig. 13. — Lincolns are large mutton-type sheep that produce heavy fleeces of 
long but rather coarse wool. The common practice on the range of mating 
Ramboiiillet ewes w^lth Lincoln rums results in a crossbred tyi)e especially 
valuable for mutton and wool production under range conditions, provided 
gracing forage is aufflclently abundant for the production of Iambs. 
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mount and mutton a by-product. But as tlie century wore on manu- 
facturing and population increased rapidly in the East, sheep moved 
westward and oy the close of the nineteenth century a healthy de- 
mand for mutton had developed. Wool was then produced at less 
expense on the western range and the East attempted to meet this 
western competition by producing more mutton. However, the 
provision of transportation facilities throughout the country and the 
continued demand for mutton created the need for a mutton type 
in the western range country as well as in the farm States. Even 
fine- wool breeders are now striving for mutton development in tlie 
Delaine Merino and Rambouillet. Wool remains important, but 
mutton is now yielding as much of the returns as wool, and, in many 
of the farm States, it yields more. 

Shropshires (tig. 10) are widely distributed in the farming sec- 
tions or the North and West, but they are especially popular in the 



Fio. 14. — 111 llie fnrm-flofk replon tho piircOirwl hiisinoHR 1 r largely 

con contra ted in tho North Central States, nottiblv Ohio luid Michimin. In 
the run^c urea a liirse proportion of the purebn-ds an* finind in the Hniiko 
Ulver Valley of Idaho and eastern Oregon and the Salt Lake Valley of Utah. 

Corn Belt and Great Lakes regions. In 1920 the Middle Atlantic 
and North Central States reported 73 per cent of all the purebred 
Shropshires. Eambouillets (fig. 11) are bred successfully in some 
of the farm States, notably Ohio and Michigan, but they are more 
extensively produced in the West. The 12 far western range States 
reported 90 per cent of all the purebred Eambouillets. Merinos are 
bred most extensively in the Ohio fine-wool region. The States of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Michigan reported 56 per 
cent of all the purebred Merinos (chiefly Delaines), and Ohio alone 
reported 40 per cent of them. They are also bred to quite an extent 
in Oregon, California, New Mexico, and Texas. Hampshires (fig. 
12) are found to some extent in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Missouri, Virginia, and Kentucky, but 59 per cent of the purebred 
Hampshires were in the 12 western range States. Oxfords were 
most numerous in the North Central States; Lincolns (fig. 13) in 
the Mountain and Pacific States; Dorsets near hothouse-lamb mar- 
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kets in the Middle Atlantic and East !North Central; Soiithdowns 
in Tennesse^ Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Xew York; Cheviots in Xew York; Leicesters chiefly in the North- 
eastern and North Central States: and Sulfolks are scattered sparsely 
in both farm and range States. 

As stated above, the Itainboiiillet has gained a strong foothold on 
the western range. Much has been accomplished in the development 
of the mutton tendencies together with the maintenance of heavy- 
shearing qualities in this breed, and it has proved to be well adapted 
to liazardous range conditions. In those regions whei'e range forage 
is sufficiently abundant to produce finished market lambs, Ram- 
bouillet and Delaine ewes have been bred to Lincoln and other long- 
wool rams for the i)roduction of lambs tliat mature for the market 
at an earlier age and with more prom)iinced mutton form than would 



Fh;. ITi.— -Tin* proportion of purebred sheep to all sheep is pientest In the 
North Atlantic States. Accordini; to the 1020 census. r»4.1 per cent of all 
lMir«‘bnHl sheep In the Viilted State« were of the medium-wool breeds. 42.2 
per cent were fine wool, iind H.T per cent lonp w«iol. Sbropshires made up 
21.5 per cent of the purebroils ; Ilambouillets, 27.07; Merinos, 15.17; llamp- 
sliireos 13.13 ; Oxfords, 4.20 ; Lincolns, 3.51 ; Doraets, 2.13 : Southdowns. 

2.12; Cheviots, 0.75; Iwcicesters, 0.10; and Suffolks, 0.18 per cent. 

be possible for tlie average fine-wool lambs. Moreover, the Lincoln- 
Itambouillet crossbreds and similar crosses yield heavy fleeces of 
comparatively light-shrinking wool. This wool is of medium fineness 
and sells to advantage. During the last 10 j’ears a great deal has 
been done toward the establishment of this type. Work of this 
nature, conducted by the United States Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho, has resulted in the development of what is known 
as the Columbia (fig. 16). This has been accomplished by mating 
Lincoln-Rambouillet crossbred ewes with rams of the same cross. 
The Corriedale, a similar type of crossbred, which was developed in 
Xew Zealand by crossing Lincoln rams on Merino ewes, is now con- 
sidered an establislied breed. Some choice Corriedales have been 
imported into the Ignited States since 1914 for use on western range.s. 
Another similar crossbred type known as the Panama, which was 
founded by crossing Lincoln ewes and Eambouillet rams, was 
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developed in south-central Idaho during the last decade. The use of 
Hampshire rams on crossbred and fine-wool range ewes has also 
been extensively practiced, especially in regions liaving an abundance 
of forage. Hampshire-sired lambs mature early and on the slaughter 
market they sell exceedingly well. 



CROSSBRED EWES ON THE WESTERN RANGE. 

Fkj. 10 — Thesf rweK the ('olumbia type, derived from crossing l/iii- 

coln raniM with Hninl)ouillet ewes. They shear heavy fleeees of readily 
salable wool of me<lliim llneness ; and wlien mated with rams of their owii 
type or with mutton-type raiiiK they produce Iambs that mature for tlu' 
market more rapidly than flne-wool laiiibs. Their Huml>ouiiU>t inheritance 
furnishes oiioin^h of the fl<ickiiig instinct and rugged constitution to insun* 
adaptability to the range, while the Lincoln blood iiiiproveH the size, mutton 
form, and length of Maple in the tieece. The camp wagon is the sheep 
herder's home. 

Karakul sheep were introduced from central Asia in recent years 
for the production of fancy furs in the form of lambskins. ’^I'hey 
are very few in number and their importation is expensive, but they 
seem to be adapted to a wide range of conditions, and Karakul lamli- 
skins have been in great demand. 

Sheep Management. 

Sheep management in the United States is divided into three 
distinct systems; (1) the keeping of small flocks on farms, (2) the 
running of sheep in large bands to utilize extensive range areas, and 
(3) the fattening of range sheep on irrigated and Corn-Uelt farms. 

Farm Flocks. 

Eastern farm flocks are most frequently found in the hilly and 
mountainous regions where much of the land is too rough to farm 
and must be kept in pasture. In regions distant from large cities, 
sheep frequently form one of the major farm enteri)rises. In (lis- 
tricts where dairying predominates, they are seldom kept except 
on farms having an excess of pasture. In the level areas, where most 
of the land is tilled, farm flocks are rather infrequent. With the ex- 
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ception of flocks that are kept for the production of purebred stock, 
it IS seldom that any special crops are ^own for the sheep. They arc 
jrenerally turned onto pasture as soon as the ^’ass begins to glow 
in the spring and remain there until the crops have been harvested, 
when they are usually given the run of the fields to graze on after- 
math and clean up the weeds, where they remain until snow comes. 
They arc then carried through the winter on hay and some of the 
unsalable roughages, receiving little or no grain. 

The sheep are kept primarily for the production of lambs, and are 
mostly of the mutton breeds, Sliropshires predominating. Most of tlie 
lambs are born in the early spring when the pastures begin to grow, 
and are generally marketed in Sei)teinber and October, about the time 
tlie pastures begin to fail. There is a decided tendency to give the 
.sheep insufficient care, with the result that many inferior lambs are 
lirocluced. As inferior lambs are not readily salable, they are gen- 
erally unprofitable to their owners. Furthermore, as the market is 
usually congested in these months, they seriously affect the price of 
the better-quality lambs that have been more carefully raised. 

Xorth Atlantic States . — Sheep farming at one time occupied an 
important place in the North Atlantic States. However, the growth 
of cities with a consequent increasing demand for dairy products, 
soon made dairying more profitable. As wool could be more cheaply 
grown on the free western grazing lands, sheep in the East have 
been steadily displaced by dairy cows. The increasing cost of i>ro- 
dueing western wool now makes it seem advisable to increase the 
number of eastern flocks. While there is doubt!e.ss an e(*onomic 
place for many more farm flocks, efforts at stimulating the industry 
have not been wholly successful. In fact, during the last decade 
there was a 15 per cent decline in the North Atlantic States. The 
liesitation on the part of eastern farmers to keep more sheep is j)ri- 



SHEEP ON A NEW ENGLAND FARM. 

Fia. 17. — Shp<*p are valuable In the l)etter utillEatlon of esHtern pastures. 
They relish niaiiv plants whleli cattle will not eat. and which consequently 
have a tendency to crowd out the inoi*e vnlunble prosacR. On steep hillside 
pastures they utilize and improve the rougher parts w'hlch cattle neglect. 
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marily due to a Jack of knowled^je as to their care, to losses from 
disease, and especially the fear of trouble from dof]^. 

In the bean-growin]^ and fruit districts of western New York, 
sheep, although occupying a secondary place, are an important fann 
enterprise. They utilize tlie pastures and the unsalable rough feeds, 
particularly bean straw, fully as well as dairy cattle, and require 
much less attention during the summer months when all of the far- 
mer's time is needed in caring for crops. 

A number of men in tliis section and in Ohio specialize in produc- 
ing winter or “ hot-house ” lambs. These lambs are born in the late 
fall or early winter and are marketed from Christmas to Easter 
time, usually bringing fancy prices. Such lambs are expensive to 
produce, as much grain and special care are needed, while consider- 



SHEEP ON A CORN-BELT FARM. 

riG. 18. — Small flockH onn Im* us<*d to cloaii up weeds, fence corners, and waste 
places. Snell flocks do not require constant care during the crop-Krowinfi; 
season ; consequently, they can usually be run very cheaply. However, they 
can not be neglected. 

able difficulty is experienced often in getting the ewes to breed at the 
proper season. Moreover, the demand is quite limited, being largely 
confined to the first-class hotel and dining-car trade, so tliat the busi- 
ness can easily be overdone. During the past six or eight years this 
business has been on the wane, as production costs have been pro- 
hibitive. 

A ’ orth Central States , — In the rougher sections of the Com Belt, 
where much of the land is pasture, flocks of 50 sheep or more are 
common, and are usually associated with herds of breeding beef 
cattle. This is especially true in the more broken regions of northern 
Missouri and southeastern Iowa. There are also numerous flocks in 
parts of northeastern Indiana and southern Michigan. While there 
are many fine-wool sheep, as in southwestern Iowa, the mutton 
breeds, especially the Shropshires, generally prevail. 

In preference to keeping permanent flocks a considerable number 
of Corn-Belt farmers have followed the practice of purchasing each 
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fall a bunch of western range ewes that have been discarded because 
of ago. Such ewes will do well for a year or two longer on farms 
w^here the feed is more succulent and more easily obtained. These 
ewes are generally bred to mutton rams. After the lambs have been 
shipped the ewes are generally fattened and sold. 

Although Ohio is still one of the leading wool-producing States, 
its sheep have declined steadily in numbers since 1883. The decline 
has been about 30 per cent during the last decade. This is due 
partly to the low value of w’ool prior to 1917 and the steady substi- 
tution of daily cows. In southeastern Ohio, the “panhandle” of West 
Virginia, and the adjacent counties of southwestera Pennsylvania, 
there is a large area of hilly country wdiere only about one-fourth 
of the land is cultivated. In this section (known as the Ohio fine- 
wool region) sheep, mostly Delaines, are kept extensively, along 
with beef cows. In this region there has been a tendency to displace 
sheep with cattle, but it has not generally been successful, as cattle 
do not graze the steep, hilly pastures to the best advantage. 

There has been a tendency also to substitute mutton and crossbred 
animals for the fine- wool sheep. However, they are not so well 
adapted to the conditions. Furthermore, this region produces an 
excmlent quality of fine wool that commands the highest market 
price. While the flocks have generally decreased in size, the De- 
laines still persist. The former practice of keeping wethers, how- 
ever, has largely been discontinued. The present practice is to fatten 
the wether lambs during the winter and sell them in the spring, 
although some are held until after the second fleece has been shorn. 
The ewe lambs are mostly retained or sold for breeding purposes. 

South Atlantic and South Central States , — Sheep have never been 
important in the South Atlantic and South Central States, except in 
parts of the Virginias, Kentucky, and Tennessee and in the south- 
western prairie country where range methods prevail. In the four 
States just mentioned there are districts where the production of 
early lambs has reached a high stage of development. In the 
western part of Virginia, the adjacent part of West Virginia, 
and to some extent in North Carolina, there are numerous mountain 
valleys where the limestone and certain other soils produce rich 
bluegrass pasturage and where most of the land is kept in sod 
(fig. 19). These pastures are primarily utilized for fattening cattle. 
On nearly all of these farms slieep ai*e run as a secondary enterprise 
for the production of lambs, which are marketed in June and July. 
The ewes are run on the rough hillsides during the summer and fall 
months, being brought dow n to the bluegrass pastures for" the winter, 
where they are kept until after the lambs ai'e sold. While they get 
most of their winter subsistence from the bluegrass pastures, they 
are sometimcvs fed a little hay and grain and in some instances grazed 
on grain pastures. 

Much the same method is used in the bluegrass district of Ken- 
tucky, except that there are no mountain pastures. In central Ten- 
nessee the ewes get most of their winter gazing from wheat fields. 
They are taken from these areas in April in time for the wheat to 
mature and produce a good crop of grain. 

In these regions approximately half the producers sell all the 
lambs and maintain the breeding flocks by purchasing mature ewes. 
These purchased ewes are obtained from the neighboring mountain 
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districts, from the Pincy-Woods region of the South, and from the 
westem ranges, and are bred to rams of the mutton breeds. Because 
of the succulent nature of tlie pasture grasses which insures an 
abundance of milk, the lambs, which ai-e born from January 15 to 
April 15, make a rapid growth and are ready for the May, June, and 
July markets. As there is a relatively small supply at this time, 
th^ usually command a good price. 

Ill the Appalachian Mountains outside the limestone areas there 
are many small flocks, which seldom exceed 50 head. The sheep, 
which are of a nondescript type, are allowed to run wild most of the 
year, although they are usually given the run of the farm during the 
winter months, occasionally receiving a little additional feed. Be- 
cause of depredations and hardships, flock increase is not very great 
and the owners depend mostly on the wool. A^^lile the receipts 
from the sale of wool are low, nevertheless they are of considerable 



Fig. la. — The production of Inmhs for the early markctB la highly Hppchillzed. 

In the valleys of California, where there Is excellent winter t^raziu^. the 
production of Inmbs for the April and May market Is rapidly developlip?. 

In the Pacific Northwest many lambs are produced for the June and July 
market. In the blue-grass dlKtrlcIs of Kentucky, Timnessee, and the Vir- 
jiinias early lamb production la also iin important liiduHtry. In Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio lambs are UNUiiily fattened In barns. In the Central 
West lambs are fattened In cornfields. Farther west, where oi»en winters 
prevail, lambs are fattened In yards. In the upper Ohio Valley, where the 
country is much broktui, Delaine sheep are kept for the production of wool. 

The practice of allowing sheep to run wild in the Pliiey Woods section of 
the South is declining. The keeping of sheep in wolf-proof fenced pastures 
is rapidly growing In Texas. 

importance to owners who have a very limited income. Tlie mimbor 
of these mountain sheep is declining. 

In ihe Cotton Belt less than 3 per cent of the farmers have sheep 
and the farm flocks are generally small. Most of the impi’oved 
acreage is devoted to the production of tilled crops, principally 
cotton and corn, with some small grain and hay. The few pastures 
that exist are hardly sufficient for the necessary work stock. 

In the Pinev-Woods region, which borders tlie Cotton Belt on the 
east and south, there are large areas of undeveloped land that are 
utilized as open range (fig* 19). Although the gi*ass is somewhat 
sparse and of inferior quality, this land carries considerable stock. 
In this region sheep, cattle, and hogs, which are mostly in the hands 
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of large land owners, me allowed to run wild throughout the entire 
year. Each spring, the sheep are rounded up, shorn, branded, and 
the ram lambs castrated. They are of a nondescript type which shear 
an average of about 3 pounds of coarse wool. As there is a heavy 
loss from internal panisites, predatory animals, and insufficient feed 
(luring the winter, the death rate in the past has been nearly as large 
as the birth ratci. At present there is a ^ndency to give them a little 
more care and to improve their quality. There are some sales of 
ewes to the early lamb districts but most of the income is from wool, 
wdiieh, although low in value, costs but little to produce, 

W (Stern Farm Floehs. — In recent yeare nmneious flocks of from 
25 to 50 head and more have b(^en springing up on the irrigated farms 
of the West. In the small, irrigated vallevs whieffi lie in the center 
of extensive range areas, farming is generally based on the production 
of winter feed for range stock. On the larger irrigation projects, 
such as tlie Yakima Valley, Washington, and projects along the 
Snake River in Idaho, where a great surplus oi feed can be pro- 
duced, it is necessary to grow other crops, such as fruits and sugar 
In^ts. In order that such farms may be kept at their higliest effici- 
ency it is generally necessary to keep some farm livestock to help 
utilize unsalable products ami to furnish manure with which to main- 
tain soil fertility. Tlie sale of dairy products is somewhat limited 
and beef cattle do not fit in well on sucli small farms. It has, there- 
fore, been found that sheep, wdiich can be used to excellent advantage 
in keeping the ditch banks free from \yeeds and to graze w’aste 
corners, have an important place, especially as the}^ require but 
little labor during the busy season. For this reason it is probable that 
their numbei-s will rapidly increase in the near future. In the north- 
western irrigated vallevs, where they occur most frequently on farms 
of 80 or more acres, the mutton types, especially Hampshires, pre- 
vail. Many of the flocks are purebred, the best males being sold to 
iang(‘ operators. Most of the lambs, however, are sold as early 
spring lambs. In the Willamette Valley, long-wooled sheep i)re- 
vail. Thesi* sheep are especiallv well adapted to the mild but humid 
climate and are very useful in hee})ing the pastures, many of Avhich 
arc* cul-ovi*r lands, iree from shrubby growth. 

Range Sheep. 

The western practice of running sheep in large bands was de- 
veloped as a means of utilizing the vast areas of free grazing lands 
in the Plains and Mountain Slates. Bands of from 2^,000 to 5,000 
head were common, each band being under the care of a herder who 
remained with them constantly to guard against wild animals, to pre- 
vent loss through straying, and to dii*ect their grazing. There was 
also a camp tender for every one to three bands who brought in sup- 
plies and moved camp. In the larger companies there were foremen 
who haci general supervision over every 5 to 10 bands and who hunted 
for the good grazing areas. In a small outfit the owner frequently 
served as camp tender or foreman. 

The sheep were primarily kept for their wool and w’ere run on the 
open range throughout the entire year. They frequently traveled 
long distances, there Wing record of bands that were driven from the 
Pacific coast to Missouri River jioints, taking a couple of years en 

SSSIS**— YIIK iaL*3---17 + JM 
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route. The business was wholly nomadic, there being no investment 
in land or buildings. The 6nly investment was for a camp outfit, 
costing from $200 to $400, and for the sheep, which were worth alwjiit 
$2 a head. Practically the only expense w as for labor, wdiich at that 
time was comparatively inexpensive, and for necessary camp sup- 
plies. The operating expenses were, therefore, very low, it being 
stated that some flocks were inin as cheaply as 50 to 75 cents i>er head 
per year. 

With the gradual taking up of the best grazing lands for farming 
purposes, the livestock were steadily pushed back to the rougher and 
more arid areas where competition for range became very severe. 
The cattlemen, especially the large companies, were the first to feel 
this competition and many were forced to discontinue. This wras 
partly because the cattle, not being herded, could not easily be shifted 



COUNTING SHEEP ON A NATIONAL FOREST. 


Fio. 20. — About 8,000,000 sheep are grazed each summer in the natioiiul 
forests of the W'est. They enter the forests In May and June, and In Sep- 
tcmlier and October the breeding stock are driven down toward irrigated 
valleys or desert ranges for the winter, while the lambs not retained for 
breeding purposes are shipped to market. 

from congested and overgrazed areas, and also because sheep, which 
graze more closely, could get feed where cattle could not. Later, as 
large areas of range were patented and consolidated into numerous 
holdings, cattle, which can oe handled in small numbers, in turn be- 
gan crowding out the sheep, as under range conditions sheep can be 
economically run only in compaptively large numbers. Tliis is 
especially true of the Great IMains region, where small herds of 
cattle k^t in connection with dry farming have rapidly displacecl 
sheep. In Montana and Wyoming, which were the last to feel this 
movement, there wiis a decline in number of sheep of 59 per cent and 
m per cent respectively during the period 1909-1919. This decline 
was partly due to the dry season of 1919 and the financial difficulties 
following, but more largely to the rapid home3teadiiig of land under 
the law granting 640-acre homesteads. 
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In order to remain in business most of the range operators have 
been compelled to purchase or lease sufficient land to control their 
range. In some instances this has n^ant the acquiring of a sufficient 
number of small holdings to control the watering places^ In other 
cases it has meant the purchasing or leasing of tlie greater part of 
the range. In many instances it has been necessary to develop more 
watering places, build warehouses for the storage of feed, and in 
other ways develop these holdings. It is now necessary to own im- 
proved ranch property before one can obtain permission to use the 
national forests. This investment in land and improvements has 
greatly increased the necessary capitalization. In some localities 
this capitalization is as high as $14 per sheep. At present an in- 
vestment of not less than is usually needed in order to 



SUMMER GRAZING IN A WESTERN FOREST. 

Fio. 21. — The shpop thrivo on tho soft, lush food of the high moiiutalus, many 
reninlfiinK most of the sumraor close to or above limber line. The cuttle, on 
the other hand, graze mostly in or near the parks and open tlmbi^r areas. 


engage in the range sheep business. This would be apportioned some- 
wliat as follows: 


1 

1 

Low. 

High. 

bOO to 1,000 breeding owes at to 110 each (one band ' 

16,400 

600 

S10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5,000 

20 to 25 rams T 

Camp outfit 

600 

Homo ranch to servo as operating base 

5.000 

1.000 

('ash with which to meet current expenses 

1,000 



13,6dD ! 

18,000 


While there are numerous bands with a much lower investment, 
these are generally operated by persons of foreign birth or descent 
who are willing to live very cheaply, and who usually act as herders 
or camp tenders. In order that a man may make a managerial wage 
he should have at least two bands. 

This constant crowding has necessitated the retirement of many 
range operators and a considerable curtailment of most of the range 
flocks, until at the present time (1923) there are only about 21,000,000 
«heep in the 11 far Western States. The sheep, with the exception of 
^hose on southern ranges, have been forced, in large measure, into 
those regions that include desert lands, which can be used only in win- 
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ter when snow and water are available, and also afford summer graz- 
ing in the mountains. Tlie greater part of the summer grazing areas 
are now included in the nation * forests, where grazing is regulated 
by the Uniied States Department of Agriculture. 

Operating expenses have also greatly increased. The crowded con- 
ditions make it necessary, except on the southern ranges, to provide 
considerable winter feea, the amount varying with the locality and 
with the season. The labor costs per sheep are also much greater. 
This is partly because it has become necessary to reduce greatly the 
size of the bands, which now vary from as low as 600 head up to 
2,000 head, seldom exceeding 2,500. It is also necessary to use more 
men, as most operators now have a camp tender with each band, who 



OPEN-RANGE LAMBING SUPPLEMENTED BY TENTS. 


Fi«. 2L*. — Lnr^e tpnts, wiiriiipd by Htovos and lijfiitpd with la uterus, receive 
ewes whose lambs are likely to arrive during the long cold nights. A man 
is always at hand to look out for the ewes. 

spends most of his time in helping to herd. There has also l>een a 
considerable increase in the Avages paid. 

These increased operating expenses have made the production of 
wool alone generally unprofitable. Fortunately, the inci easing de- 
mand for mutton, especially lamb, has made it possible for the range 
operators to change from a strictly wool-producing basis to that of 
producing both wool and lamb. At the outbreak oi the World War 
the majority of range operators were giving more attention to the 
production of lambs than of wool. The first step in meeting tlie 
higher operating expenses was the elimination of the numerous band?? 
of wethers, Avhich were kept primarily for tlieir wool. The develop- 
ment of a type of ewe that w’ould produce a good market lamb and a 
readily salable grade of wool, and at the same time maintain the 
herding instinct of the Merinos, was accomplished by breeding Bam- 
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bouillet ewes to (;oarse-wool rams. In many cases this crossing with 
coarse- wool animals was carried to such a point that at the outbreak 
ot the war many of the ewes were losing their herding instincts and 
had ve^ inferior fleeces. With the high prices for wool that pre- 
vailed ii’om 1914 to 1920, there has been a tendency to breed back to 
the fine-wool type. -^Vs it is difficult to keep the desirable character- 
istics of the first cross, various efforts have been made to secure a 
fixed type of crossbred sheep. 

In order to keep the breeding stock at standard strength it is 
generally necessary to replace ^)out one-fourth of the flock each 
year. The early lamb raisers usually make this replacement by 
direct purchase, but most flockmastcrs save a sufficient number, 
about half of the ewe lambs, for this purpose. Under ordinary 
range conditions crossbred ewes must usually be discarded by their 
sixth year, wdiile Merinos last from one to two years longer. These 
discarded ewes usually sell for about half of their original value 
when entering the band. In spite of the discarding of aged ewes 
there is a considerable annual loss by death and occasional heavy 
losses due to droughts or severe wdnter storms. 

The breeding expense, when figured separately, usually runs a 
little over 60 cents per ewe. Tliis is made up of two items. First, 
the expense of keeping the rams, which is much heavier than for 
ewes inasmuch as the rams must he run in small bands of from 350 
to 500 head, and must be given more care. The second item is for 
the purchiise of rams, there being about 20 to 25 rams to every 
1,000 ewes. The majority of the sheepmen purchase, yearlings, as 
ram lambs are usually not hardy enough. These yearlings cost ap- 
proximately from $30 to $40 a head, depending on their quality. 
The approximate period of usefulness of such an animal is about five 
years, at the end of which time he has practically no sale value. 
How^ever, as there is about a 20 per cent annual loss, few last so 
long. 

7'Ac New Mexico- Arizona Region . — The fewest operating changes 
have taken place in the southern range States, where, because of the 
verj^ low rainfall, there has not been much interference from dry 
farming. In southern New Mexico, where the climatic conditions at 
breeding and lambing time are frequently unfavorable, the lamb crop 
averages approximately 60 per cent. For this reason fine- wool 
slieep predominate. In order to operate successfully in this region 
it is usually necessary to control land on which water can be de- 
veloped. 

In northern New Mexico and southern Colorado many of the 
sheep are owned by persons of Mexican descent, some of whom 
operate on a very small scale. The flocks, which are mostly Merinos, 
usually range from 600 to 1,000 head. Although the feed is some- 
what sparse, the climatic conditions are more favorable for the pro- 
duction of lambs. Tlie majority of these lambs are shipped to the 
eastern Colorado and Corn-Belt feed yards. The sheep are kept on 
the open range throughout the year and travel comparatively short 
distances to and from the summer and winter ranges. 

The Arizona sheep are run mostly on the high plateau area in the 
northern half of the State during the summer season. About 70 
I>er cent of them are within the national forests, the rest running on 
patented (mostly railroad) lands and Indian reservations. As water 
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is scarce, it is necessary to build large storage reservoii’S costing from 
$lfi00 to $15,000 each] where the run-off from the occasional rains 
can be stored. During the winter season most of the sheep ai’e 
grazed in adjacent valleys and protected areas, while about one-third 
are driven or shipped to the foothills and desert areas in the south- 
western and western parts of the State. In years when there are 
favorable rains, the sheep get about six weeks of excellent grazing 
on the deserts. If the rains fail, much trouble is experienced in 
getting sufficient feed and water for the flocks. 

As most of the feed throughout Arizona is too spari^ to make it pos- 
sible to produce fat lambs, and as much of the range is so brushy that 
the sheep must be closely herded, the Raniboiiillet predominates. The 
operators who depend on using the deseHs for a jpart of their winter 
grazing generally aim to have the lambs bom in February, so as to be 
i*eady to rush onto these areas as soon as the rains come. Some of 
them breed their ewes to Hampshire rams, shipping all of these 
lambs to the early market. In the northern districts the lambing 
season usually comes in May and the lambs are sold in the late fall 
most of them as feeders. In years when prices are unsatisfactory, or 
when the lambs make a poor growth, they are sometimes held another 
year. 

All of this southern range is subject to occasional droughts, some 
f^f which are of long duration. At such times it is necessary to 
buy large quantities of feed in order to carry the sheep through, and 
to ship large numbers of them out of the country. In spite of these 
efforts there are sometimes heavy losses through starvation. 

Central Range Region — In most of Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and 
in parts of northwekern Colorado and southern Idaho and Oregon 
sheep are run in the mountains to a considerable extent, generally 
within the national forests, from about the middle of June to the 
middle of October. They are then grazed toward the winter ranges, 
usually remaining in the foothills until about Decenilier 1. As soon 
as there is sufficient water and snow available, they are driven on to 
the desert areas where they remain as long as the water lasts. When- 
ever possible, the operators generally provide sufficient feed to carry 
the slieep through periods of stormy weather. Those grazed near 
irrigated districts are frequently fed considerable hay. In April 
they begin moving toward the summer ranges, from 5() to 150 miles 
away. The lambing season usually comes in April and May and 
shearing in late May and June while the sheep are on the intermedi- 
ate range. 

As on the southern ranges lambing is usually conducted on the 
open range, efforts being made to select camps that are reasonably 
protected from storms and where there is plenty of feed and water. 
In some instances tent shelter is provided. The lambs are usually 
weaned about the time the sheep leave the national forests. Tlie 
lambs not retained for breeding purposes are then shipped, most of 
them going to the primaiy markets. As the feed is more luxuriant 
than farther south, many of the lambs are fat enough to go direct 
to the slaughterers. A very large proportion, however, are finished in 
feed yards.^ 

Calif omia Region . — ^In California the methods of handling sheep 
are quite diverse. In the northern half of the State the same general 
methods that prevail in the central range district are found. The 
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jnajority of sheep are run on the national forests or privately owned 
or leased land during the summer. The rest of the year they are 
largely kept on privately owned range, in stubble fields, or wherever 
suitable grazing can be found. 

In the southern part of the State the sheep are handled in much 
the same manner as in Arizona. During the summer months all 
that can be accommodated are grazed on the national forests. The 
rest are run wherever suitable range can be found. In the winter 
and early spring they are run on the desert areas, if there is sufficient 
rainfall for the feed to grow. They arc also grazed in stubble fields, 
in vineyards, or wherever forage can be found. 

Formerly a large percentage of the lambs were born in the spring 
and marketed in tlie fall, but in recent years the practice of lambing 
in midwinter has grown rapidly. The production of these winter 
lambs started about 15 years ago in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia and in the Salt Iliver Valley of Arizona. Farmers in these 



SHEEP ON SPRING RANGE NEAR OWENS VALLEY, CALIF. 

Fits. 23. — Sbeep, tbrouuli tbrir ability to ro without water several days, and 
even weeks, when on succulent fetnJ, are oltentimes able to ift't much ft'ed 
fi-om desert ureas that have no other use. 

valleys would purchase aged range ewes, breed them to mutton rams, 
and graze them on alfalfa pastures. The lambs which were born 
in December were ready for the April and May markets. Since the 
World War many of tlie alfalfa pastures have been plowed up for 
the production of cotton. However, the demand for such lambs 
has been so keen that many sheep growers in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys have begun producing winter lambs. The 
lambs arc marketed during April and May, the majority of them 
being shipped between April 15 and May 15. It is estimated that in 
1923 apjiroximately 300,000 lambs were marketed during this period. 
Most of them were shipped to Chicago and Kansas City, although 
the coast cities consumed a considerable number. The California 
lambing season now extends from November and December in the 
Imperial Valley into May in the northern counties of the State. 

NortJiem Range Region . — The greatest changes in inanagement 
have taken place in the northern range States. The majority of the 
sheep now remaining in Montana and northeastern Wyoming graze 
iluring the summer on the national forests and are run on privately 
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owned land or on Indian reservations during the remainder of the 
year. In many cases it is necessary to feed them for a period of 
from three to five months. 

A few of the sheep in AVashington and northeastern Oregon are 
able to get some winter grazing from the seniidesert areas. How- 
ever, the greater number are grazed on privately o\vned land (much 
of which is in the wheat-growing sections), that is too rough for 
cultivation, except for a period oi three or four months in summer 
when they are in the mountains. Most of the slieep in central 'Wasli- 
ington are fed alfalfa hay for a period of from tlirec to five months 
in winter. In order to meet the consequent high operating costs, 
many of the sheepmen have turned their attention in recent years to 
the production of early spring lambs. 

This spring-lamb industry has reached its highest development in 
Idaho, where the sheepmen have succeeded in developing a type 



NOONTIME IN MONTANA. 


Kro. 24. — Hange 8h(H>p uaunlly begin grazing at early dawn. It la cuatomary 
for them to rest from al>ont the middle of the forenoon, when It begins to 
get warm, until late uftonioon. Tlieii they continue grazing until dark, when 
they settle down for the night. 

of lamb that seems well adapted to market requirements. Very 
nearly half of the Idaho sheep raisers are now engaged in early 
lamb production. The irrigated valleys produce large quantities 
of alfalfa hay for which a market musl be found. As there is not 
sufficient desert land, except in the southern part of the State, on 
which to winter their sheep, and as the spring and fall range is also 
limited, the Idaho flockmasters have come more and more to depend 
on winter feeding. 

The ewes, whidi are a cross between the long- wool breeds and tlie 
Kambouillet, are brought onto the irrigated farms in the late fall 
and fed alfalfa for a period of three to five months during the winter. 
A large percenta^ of them are bred to Hampshire rams sufficiently 
early to lamb in February, the lambing operations being conducted 
in specially constructed sheds (fig. 25). Tlie lambing equipment on 
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the better organized farms usually represents an investment of about 
$1.60 per ewe. The raisers of early lambs in Washington and 
Oregon, having a more broken range, are compelled to use Bam- 
bouillet ewes, which are generally bred to Hampshire rams. 

Not only does this Washington-Oregon-Idaho early lamb district 
produce a high-quality lamb, but, because of the better care which 
tlie ewes receive, a much larger lamb crop is generally obtained than 
under ordinary methods of range management. This lamb crop 
frequently exceeds 85 per cent and many flockmasters report oc- 
casional crops slightly in excess of 100 per cent. The lambs are 
generally shipped in June, July, and August, at which time they 
command top prices. As most of the flocks, because of the lack of 
sulfieient fall range, must be reduced to a minimum as soon as they 
come out of the forests^ and as the ewe lambs, because of their mixed 
breeding, would not be suitable for range ]Mirposes, the entire crop 



LAMBING SHED AND CORRALS. UNITED STATES SHEEP EXPERIBffENT 
STATION. DUBOIS. IDAHO. 

Pig. 25. — This shed 1 b on opon ranRo at an olovntion of 5.900 foot and IIlus- 
tratos tbc Roncral type used for early lambing In the Northwest. The 
central portion has a capacity for 1,000 lambiUR owes. By niesins of sheds 
early lanihiiiR Is possible and Iui'rc jinnibers of lanil)s are .caved from losses 
that occur on the open raiiRe. The shepherd’s cottURe Is at the left in the 
foroRFound. 

is sold. The breeding flocks are largely maintained by purchasing 
ewes from districts which have difficulty in producing" fat lambs. 

Southwestern Texas . — Texas leads the States in the total number 
of sheep. There is no public domain since Texas, when it entered 
the Union, retained title to all public lands, and practically all the 
grazing lands have been sold to livestock producers. Many of the 
ranchers have put up wolf-proof fences, constructed concrete water 
tanks, and made other improvements. A large part of the sheep 
industry is, therefore, conducted in a manner somewhat inter- 
mediate between the western range and the eastern farm systems. 

The principal sheep-raising area is the Edwards Plateau, adja- 
oent districts, and westward. Cattle and goats are frequently grazed 
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on the same land with tlie sheep. In the northern part oi the area 
cattle predominate and only enough sheep are kept to graze the 
weeds and other feed that cattle will not touch. As the sheep do 
not displace any cattle, and, in fact, when properly run have a 
tendency to improve the cattle range, their inclusion increases the 
gross carrying capacity of these pastures. To the south, as the grass 
IS replacea by shrubs, sheep become more numerous and only enougli 
cattle are run to utilize the grasses that the sheep do not care for. 
On the more brushy ranges goats in turn predominate, while sheep 
are a secondary enterprise, there being only a few cattle. 

The majority of the sheep in this district are in small units averag- 
ing from 600 to 1,000 head. Many of them ai*e herded in much 
the same manner as in New Mexico. However, in recent j’ears, the 
practice of turning the sheep loose in pastures which have been 
fenced against predatory animals has been rapidly increasing. While 
such fences are very costly ($250 to $300 per mile, pre-war prices), 
it has been found that a pasture will cany nearly double the number 
of sheep when they are allowed to run loose than when they are 
herded, as there is much less destruction of feed through trampling. 
It has also been found that one man can handle nearly twice as many 
sheep. Furthermore, large lamb crops and better lambs are gen- 
erally obtained than where the sheep are herded. 

Sheep ranching in this district is on a wool-growing basis, as diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting good lamb crops. The lambs aie 
generally born in April and May. Most of them are retained, the 
ewes for breeding purposes and the wethers until one or more 
crops of wool have been obtained. In favorable seasons the wethers 
are generally fattened on winter pasture before selling. Partly 
because of the brushy character of the range and partly because 
of the comparatively warm winters, about one-third of the sheep 
are sheared twice annually, in Aprjl and in September or October. 
They shear an average of about 8 pounds per head i)er year. 

Fattening Sheep for Market. 

Fattening sheep for market is extensively followed in several sec 
tions of the Corn Belt and adjacent area.s, and in many irrigated 
districts. There are three general systems of finishing: (1) Fatten- 
ing in cornfields in the Corn-Belt States; (2) opeii-yard feeding 
west of the Missouri River; (3) fattening in barns in the East Cen- 
tral States. 

Fattening in Cornfields . — The practice of fattening lambs by turn- 
ing them into the cornfields and alloM’ing them to harvest the crop 
is followed in districts throughout the entire Corn Belt. It is, how- 
ever, most common in Iowa and northeastern Nebraska, where it is 
the prevailing type of sheep finishing. Most of the lambs are pur- 
chased at the central markets, Omah^a and Chicago principally, in 
September and October, although some are taken in August. Tlie 
lambs are usually given the run of the pastures and hay fields and 
allowed to clean up weeds and waste corners for a period of a week 
or two. Tliey are then turned into the cornfields in which rape has 
usually been planted, and are allowed to harvest the crop (^. 26). 
Most of them are sold in the latter part of November ondT in Decem- 
ber. The lambs that are not fat enough are held over and fed ear 
corn on pasture or in dry lots and shipped in January. Tliis practice 
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has the advantage of requiring but little labor and practically no 
equipment. The death rate is usually greater than in open yard or 
barn feeding. 

Opea Yard Feediny . — The practice of feeding in open yards pre- 
vails west of the Missouri River where there is comparatively little 
stormy weather during the early pait of the winter. Tlie most ex- 
tensive feeding district is in Weld and Larimer counties and vicinity, 
in northeastern Colorado, where from 500,000 to 1,000,000 head are 
fed annually. Other extensive feeding districts are the Arkansas 
Valley in southeastern Colorado, the Scotts Bluff district in western 
Nebraska, and along the Platte River in BuflEalo, Hall, and Merrick 
counties, in Nebraska. There are other small areas in Nebraska and 
Kansas, and also in the irrigated valleys of the far West (fig. 27). 



SH£EPING DOWN CORN. 

Flu. l*(i. — This pruetic'o saves labor in harvesthur coni, as well as iu ferdin;: 
sheep. It can be followed only in ret^ions where there is but little rain 
during' the fail months. Lambs fattened in this wav fill in the market gap 
betwc<*n the fat-range lambs and those from the feed yards. 

The fattening of lambs occupies an important place in the beet- 
growing districts as it helps to provide a market for the large quan- 
tities of alfalfa whidi must be grown in the rotation system and also 
for the utilization of the beet tops. The manure is highly prized in 
helping to maintain sugar-beet yields. As corn is grown only to 
limited extent in these districts it is shipped in from Nebraska and 
Kansas. Barley, oats, and even wheat are fed also in the early stages 
of the fattening process. In Nebraska the lambs not only help to 
|)rovido a market for alfalfa, but also help in utilizing some ox the 
surplus corn. 

A large percentage of the lambs are fed in bunches that vaiy from 
-50 to 5,000 head. Tliere are, of € 0111 * 86 , men who operate on much 
more extensive scale. These are usually large landholders who dis- 
U’ibute their sheep about on different farms, seldom having over 5,000 
to 10,000 sheep in a single yard. Most of the lambs are put in the 
yards in October and November. Tlie northern i*ange lambs usually 
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weigh about CO pounds and the southern lambs from 50 to 55 pounds 
when delivered. They are fed for a period of four to five months, 
during wliich time they make a gain of from 25 to 30 pounds. It 
is generally figured that during the feeding process a lamb will con- 
sume about 250 pounds of hay and 150 pounds of coi*n or its equiv- 
alent. As the lambs do not finish evenly, it is a practice, especially in 
tlie larger yards, to sort out the fat lambs from time to time so that 
they are generally marketed in several shipments. Tliesc shipments 
usually begin in February, tlie bulk of the lambs going in March and 
April and sometimes there are shipments in May. Some of the 
oi^erators also handle a limited number of aged ewes and wethers. 



LAMB FATTENING ON CORN AND ALFALFA HAY. CENTRAL NEBRASKA. 

Fig. 27. — Luml) foedini; not only furnishes n home inarkot for some of the hay 
ami corn, but also provides irninful ooeupntlon for farm help diiriin; the 
winter, when the help otherwise would be Idle. 

Feeding in hams—lxi the East Central States, where thei*e is 
much stormy weather in the late fall and winter months, lamb feed- 
ing is usually carried on in barns. Wliile barn feeding is practiced 
in parts of Illinois, it is most extensively followed in noitheastern 
Indiana and southern Michigan, in parts of Oliio, and, to a limited 
extemt, in western New York. Although charges for labor and 
equipment are much higher than where the lambs are fattening in 
cornfields or in open yards, barn feeding furnishes gainful occupa- 
tion for the farmer during the winter months when ordinarily tliere 
is not much farm work. There is also much less risk as the sheep 
ai*e given more attention. The majority of these farmers handle 
only 150 to 300 head, and plan to get lambs that will finish evenly. 
The majority of lambs are purchased at Chicago. They are fed from 
four to five months and then shipped to Buffalo, Pittsburgh, or other 
eastern markets. As the cost of grain is higher than farther west, 
these eastern farmers find it difficult to compete with the Corn Belt 
and Colorado feeders. Tliey feel, however, that they can afford 
to feed on a very close margin for the sake of the manure, which is 
much needed in maintaining soil fertility. 
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The iSheep Industrij, 

Losses Among Sheep. 

The annual losses among sheep are from various causes (fig. 28). 
In the farming States most of the losses are from parasitic diseases, 
although there are some losses from lack of care and shelter. Dogs 
also inflict much damage. In the Piney-Woods region of the South 
there are considerable losses from predatory animals and from lack 
of feed in winter. In the range States the annual losses are prin- 
cipally due to straying from the band, poisonous plants, predatorj’^ 
animals, and parasites. Such losses vary from year to year and 
according to the character of the range. They average from 7 to 
8 per cent on the northern ranges and a little higher on the southern. 
In addition there are also periodic losses, due to drought or unusually 
severe winters. In the early days loss from sudden, severe storms 
was of frequent occurrence and sometimes very devastating. In 



Kio. 28. — On the western ranKo predatory niiimalK, poisonous plants, nnd ex- 
posure on hazardous graziuK grounds cause considerable loss. In the farm- 
iuK States liitcrnnl parasites constitute an Important cause of loss, particu- 
larly auiouK lambs. Lamb losses are generally larger than th<»ae for mature 
sheep especially in the humid regions. Much of this loss occurs at lambing 
time during cold niiny weather. 


recent years it has been possible to avoid much of this loss by pro- 
viding winter feed and l)y more careful methods. Even with the 
best of care such losses can never be wholly eliminated. The losses 
due to straying depend largely on the herder and on the character 
of the countiy. These losses are unavoidable in a rough country, 
and are frequently large when inexperienced or careless herders 
are employed. On the other hand, they are generally small wlien 
the sheep are in the hands of careful herders and in an open country. 

Poisonous Plants. 

There are a great many plants that cause sickness and death among 
sheep. These occur in all parts of the United States. Because of 
the greater number of sheep and because of the method of handling 
them on the range, the losses of economic importance are largely 
confined to the western range country. Sheep, like other animals, if 
left to themselves or if grazed in loose formation, seldom eat enough 
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of any poisonous plant to suflfer from its eifects; but, nndor the 
system of close herding that prevails in many regions, where they 
cat practically all tlie vegetation as they move" along, they are much 
more liable to poisoning and sometimes heavy losses occur. Many 
sheep are lost on driveways. The first bands passing over a drive- 
way usually consume all the good forage. Succeeding bands, espe- 
cially if they are hungry, will take such poisonous plants as may be 
there. Sheep having passed over trails where there is little forage 
and emerging on patches of poisonous plants frequently gorge them- 
selves on these plants with fatal results. 

There are three groups of plants on the western ranges which are 
espwially destructive to sheep. Of these the locoes, of which the 
white loco is especially poisonous to sheep, were formerly the most 
harmful. These are found in the Great Plains area extending from 
Canada into Mexico. In the southern range area they also extend 
westward into California and north into Utah. With the homestead 
settlement of the plains country the sheep have been driven out of 
much of the region where these plants grow. 

Second in importance, and in late years perhaps first, are the spe- 
cies of death camas. Tliese are found in the higher parts of the 
Great Plains area and west to the Pacific. Some of them grow in 
damp meadows, others on rather dry hillsides. These plants cause 
most of the losses from poisoning that (K*cur in the spring and early 
summer. The lupines, of which there are many kinds, doubtless 
rank third. These are even moi*e widely distributed than the death 
camas. They are not all equally poisonous, but it is not known which 
are harmless. Lupine leaves rarely, if ever, injure sheep, but heavy 
losses have been produced by eating the pods and seeds. Tlie losses 
occur in the summer and fall months. 

There are other groups of poisonous plants whicn are common to 
the East and West. Among these are the laurels, of which there are 
several kinds, which cause a considerable loss among sheep grazing 
in the eastern United States. Some western laurels are especiallv 
destructive to sheep. The leaves of wild cherries also take a consid- 
erable toll, especially among sheep that are driven over a trail where 
very little other feed is obtainable. Although the aggregate losses 
from wild cherries are not great, in some places they may be very 
heavy. 

The milkweeds, the rayless goldenrod of New Mexico and Texas, 
the Colorado rubber plant of Colorado and New Mexico, and the 
coffee bean of Texas, are some of the other plants which also cause 
losses. The western sneezeweed is a serious menace in Utah and 
portions of the Southwest.^ 

There is no way of determining the magnitude of the losses among 
sheep from poisonous plants, as such losstvs are seldom reported. There 
are numerous records of individual herds where the losses have l)een 
50 per cent or greater. It has been stated that the losses in Colorado 
amount to $1,000,000 annually. At the present time there is no 
practicable method of eradicating most of these plants. However, a 
careful and experienced herder, who is familiar with the plants and 
the places where they occur, can do much to prevent such losses. 


^ The distribution of somp of the poiaonous plants uf the West is shown In Figures 
75 and 70 of the article ** Our Forage Resource**,** page 401. 
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Predatory Animals. 

The western livestock owners suffer heavy losses from depreda- 
tions of predatory animals, these losses being formerly estimated to 
amount to from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually. Wolves, coyotes, 
and bobcats are the ^eatest offenders, and in many localities mflict 
such heavy and continuous losses as to make sheep raising an un- 
jjrofitable enterprise (fig. 29). In the earlier days the individual 
istockman endeavored to combat these predatory animals on his own 
l ange by employing hunters to shoot, trap, and poison them. The 
payment of bounties for animals taken was also resorted to. These 
inaividual efforts were not satisfactoiy and demonstrated the neces- 
sity for organized effort in order to secure adequate results. The 
coordination of the efforts of all those directly interested in the 
problem was then undertaken. As the Department of Agriculture 
liad charge of the control and eradication of predatory animals in 
the national forests and on the public domain, and as it had already 



Fi<;. 2a. — Prodntory anlmalR at on<* tlrno exacted a heavy toll from the western 
livestock Industries, In recent years, through concerted efforts of various 
local and State organizations and the Tnited States Department of Agri- 
culture, losses from this source have greatly decreased. 

developed methods of eradication which had proved eminently suc- 
cessful, the work is now largely conducted under its general super- 
vision. 

At ^present the department is cooperating with many. States, 
county officials, and livestock associations in well-organized cam- 
paigns for the destruction of these pests. Congress has appropriated 
$274,000 for fighting these animals during the fiscal year 1924, while 
13 States, mostly western, have appropriated $285,000 for coopera- 
tion during this" period. Additional funds have also been provided 
by stockmen’s associations. A well -organized force of hunters, who 
are supervised by capable and experienced men, and who have been 
thoroughly trained in the most up-to-date and efficient methods of 
trapjping, ‘poisoning, and den hunting, are employed. Substantial 
headway has alreaay been made and stockmen report greatly im- 
proved conditions, with losses entirely eliminated in some instances 
and markedly i*educed in others. Approximately 500.000 predatory 
animals have been destroyed since 1915. 
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In the greater part of the farming region losses from wild animals 
are comparatively small. Throughout all of this i*egion, however, 
farmers suffer severe losses from predatory dogs. While dogs do 
considerable damage to all classes of livestock, their depredations 
on sheep are especially severe. No accurate figures are available as 
to the damage caused by them. However, as a result of an investiga- 
tion conducted in 1913 it was estimated that a total of 108,000 sheep 
which had been killed by dogs the previous year were paid for out 
of State and county funds. This figui*e does not take into considera- 
tion the damage to the rest of the flock which, from a monetary 
standpoint, is usually much gi’eater than the actual killings. Sheep 
which have been frightened seldom do well, and if this occurs in 
the late fall there is usually a heavy loss of lambs the following year 
as well as a much reduced, wool clip. The fear of damage irom 
dogs keeps many men out of the business who otherwise would be 
glad to engage in it. Most of the States now have laws for the 
control of dogs. In a number of States the county pays for the 
animals actually killed, while in others the owner of the aog is held 
liable for all damage done by it. Nearly all States make it illegal 
to keep a sheep-killing dog, while a few States have laws making 
it a misdemeanor to allow dogs to run at large. Some States, not- 
ably Michigan, have laws that are proving to he a real protection 
to sheep. 

Parasitic Diseases. 

Sheep probabl}’ suffer more from animal parasites than do any 
other kind of livestock, although oidinarily tliey are but little subject 
to diseases caused by bacteria and viruses. Most of these losses occur 
among lambs, as these young animals are usually more heavily 
parasitized and appear to be more seriously injured by a given in- 
restation than are the older animals. Parasites of sheep are of 
two general types, external and intenial. 

External parasites . — The external parasites are those which live 
on the skin or in the skin or hair follicles, such as lice, ticks, and 
scab mites, or which attack the exterior of the animal from time to 
time, such as blood-sucking flies. The most important of these ex- 
ternal parasites are the scab mites and sheep ticte. 

Scabies is one of the oldest known, most contagious, and most in- 
jurious diseases affecting sheep (^. 30). Its history dates back to 
the earliest age of civilization. It is easily transmitted from one 
sheep to another and spreads very rapidly after being introduced 
into the flock. When allowed to spread, sheep scab causes fikimcial 
loss to the industry, (1) by a decrease in the quantity of wool pro- 
duced, (2) by the unthrifty condition of the animals, and (3) by 
the death of large numbers of infested sheep. It was formerly the 
greatest drawback to the sheep industry of the United States. Tlie 
migratory character of the western sheep business was very favorable 
to the spread of this parasite. The sheep were frequently exposed 
to the disea^ by infected ranges and trails, by “ picked-up strays ” 
from other infested flecks, and in many other ways. 

Although scab is highly contagious, insidious in its nature, and 
severe in its effects, it yields rapidly to proper treatment and is 
easily cured. It is, therefore, highly desirable to eradicate the 
disease so far as possible. For this reason the Department of Agri- 
culture has extended aid to the industry by controlling the inter- 
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state movement of sheep to prevent the carrying of infection from 
one State to another. Cooperative work has also been carried on 
with the livestock authorities of the various States concerned, with 
the intention of completely eradicating the disease. Tliis work has 
been in progress for 17 years. During this time the disease has 
been very gi*eatly reduced over most of the previously infected area. 
However, taking the country as a whole, considerable expense is in- 
volved in keeping it under control. 

The sheep tick, which is really a wingless parasitic fly, is widely 
distributed in many of the sheep-growing countries of the world. 
In this country it is found in practically every State. It is most 
prevalent, however, on the western ranges where sheep are herded in 
large flocks, the northern two-thirds of the range country being the 
most heavily infested. Tlie previous custom, in a majority of the 
principal sheep-growing States, of dipping tlie flocks regularl y f or 
scab evidently served at the same time to control the tick. With 
the eradication of scab in many States, dipping, especially in the 
Northwest has been discontinued to a great extent. Subsequently. 



Fig. 30. — Sheep »cab 1» most common on the rsinpe. but occur? In the Contnil 
StHtcH ns fnr Hoiitb ns soiitbrni Missouri aD<l Kentucky. The .Vtlantic i'oast 
Stnt<*s, with the exception of New York, and moat of the Southern States are 
free from the disease. .Mthou^h scab spreads rapidly and requires energetic 
measures for its control, its elimination from Montana, one of the largest 
sheep-producing States, shows what can 1 h> ut^cumplished by persistent and 
energetic measures. 

the ticks have spread rapidly and become so iirevalent tliat compus- 
Hory dipping again has become necessary in order to eradicate them. 
In the South\restern States, where sh^p owners still continue to 
dip their flocks more or less regularly, ticks are not so plentiful. 
Many of the farm flocks also harbor these parasites. 

Other external parasites which cause considerable losses are the 
screw worm and the various wool maggots. These are especially bad 
in the warm, humid climate of the South. To avoid serious losses, 
shearing^cuts and other wounds must be properly protected from 
them, ^ese maggots are also likely to infest sheep suffering from 
diarrhea. 

Internal parasites , — Internal parasites live in the tissues, cavities, 
and tubes of the host animal. In the case of the sheep these parasites 
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include roundworms, lungworms, flukes, tapeworms, the maggot 
known as grub in the head, and some microscopic forms. 

Of the various roundworms, the stomach worm is probably the 
most common and important. This parasite, which is found in the 
fourth stomach, occurs over almost the entire world where there are 
sheep, goats, cattle, or other suitable host animals. In the United 
States it is most plentiful in the South, where it is favored by abun- 
dant warmth and moisture. It is also a serious pest in the North- 
eastern and Middle Western States and in low, wet areas throughout 
the entire country. It is present in smaller numbei’s and does less 
damage in the high, dry, and cool areas of the Kocky Mountain 
region. 

It is impossible to estimate with accuracy the losses caused by the 
stomach worm. However, it is probable that this parasite causes 
more loss to the slieej) industry than any other disease, and that the 
total loss from it is very large. The stomach worm is i)robably one 
of the leading factoi-s in preventing the expansion of the sheep in- 
dustry in the South; and, together with dogs, it has undoubtedly 
been resjmnsible for much of the decline of the sheep industry in tlie 
Northeastern and Central States. Losses from this cause are great- 
est among lambs, especially after they are weaned from their mothers 
and turned on infested pastui*es. Not only is there a considerable 
loss by death, but because of this worm infestation a large peicentage 
o^f the farm lambs have to be marketed in an unthrifty condition. 
Such lambs alw’ays bring a low price in the markets. 

The sheep become infected while grazing on pasture. The eggs 
of this parasite pass out of the body of the sheep in the droppings 
and are scattered broadcast over the pasture. The young worms 
which hatch from the eggs feed upon tlie organic matter in manure 
and grow until they are nearly one-thirtieth of an inch in length. 
Further development then ceases until the worm is swallowed by a 
sheep or other ruminant after which the worm again begins to grow 
and reaches maturity. The chances of the young worms being swal- 
lowed are greatly increased by the fact that they crawl up blades of 
grass whenever sufficient moisture is present and tlie temperature is 
favorable. While the infestation can be avoided to a certain extent by 
a careful rotation of pastures this method is not entirely elfective. 
These worms can be controlled by the administration every three or 
four weeks of a 1 per cent solution of c<)])p(»r sulphate in suitable 
doses.* 

The liver fluke is common in certain poilions of the ITiited Stales, 
especially along the South Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Gulf 
of Me.iico. It was a serious disease of sheep in California as early 
as 1833. It is especially prevalent in Oregon. As the flukes require 
snails for their intermediate hosts, prevention is largely a matter of 
avoiding wet pastures. Not only is there a considerable loss of slieej) 
resulting from this disease, but "there is an additional loss sustained 
by the packing houses from the large number of diseased (flul^) 
livers that are condemned at the time of slaughter. 

Nodular worms live in nodules in the intestines of sheep. Not only 
do these cause an unhealthy condition in the sheep, and sometimes 
death, but where these nodides are numerous, they destroy the value 
of the intestines as sausage casings. Nodular disease at the present 


» For further information see Farmoi*s’ Bulletin No. 13:10. 
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time is so prevalent in this country that it is necessary to import 
casings at considerable cost from other countries where the parasites 
producing this condition are less prevalent. Nodular disease is 
siireading in the United States and unless suitable control measures 
are found and applied it is only a question of time when the pro- 
duction of casings from sheep intestines will be reduced to a negli- 
gible item. 

Gid, which is a disease due to a bladderworm or larval tapeworm 
occurring in the brain or spinal cord, has caused heavy losses in 
Montana, where it is most prevalent. Grub in the head is due to 
a maggot in the nostrils and frontal sinuses. The irritation due to 
this causes the profuse flow of mucus from the nostrils. Keeping 
the sheep’s nose smeared witli pine tar or some similar preparation 
during the fly season is a valuable preventive. Among the numerous 
other internal parasites are the blood-sucking hookworm, and worms 
which occur in the lungs of sheep, causing a bronchitis characterized 
by a husky cough. 

Much can be done in the prevention of parasites in sheep by not 
keeping them too long on the same pasture. Fairly frequent changes 
of pastui*e arc desirable, not only for the sheep but also for the 
jiasture. Clean barns and ygrds, clean feed, and a good, safe supply 
of drinking water are always important. Dogs are responsible for 
conveying a number of parasites (tapeworm and tongueworm) to 
sheep, as well as other farm animals. Stray or unrestrained dogs 
running over the farm are a .source of livestock infestation. 

Cost of Producing Mutton and Wool. 

The most extensive studies on the cost of producing mutton and 
wool are those made by the Tariff Board (appointed bv President 
Taft) for the year 1910, and by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for the years 1918-1920. These two studies covered the western 
range industry and included costs on a total of 3,000,000 and 1,419,000 
sheep, respectively. The Tariff Board also made a comprehensive 
study of tne cost of producing wool in the farming States, especially 
in those sections producing fine woM. The figures publislied are 
based on the cost of producing a pound of wool, and no segregation of 
the individual items of expense has been made. The best figures 
available concerning recent costs of keeping farm flocks are, (1) an 
investigation by the United States Tariff Commission in 1918 on 
the cost of keeping Merino sheep on 18 farms in the Ohio fine-wool 
section, and (2) a 4-year cooperative study conducted by Purdue 
University and the United States Department of Agriculture on 42 
Indiana farm flocks. The Indiana figures are believed to be repre- 
sentative of Corn-Belt conditions. 

Considerable information has been obtained by the Department of 
Agriculture relative to the cost of fattening range sheep for market. 
The figures obtained are for a number of the leading feeding centers 
and cover nearly 400.000 sheep, principally lambs. 

Cost of Carrying Range Sheep. 

Tlie average cost of running a range sheep for a year under pre-war 
conditions TlOlO) was $2.1i. For the 3-year period, 1918-1920, 
which was tne peak period of high costs, these fibres had risen to 
$8.30. The operating costs in 1923 were less than for the iieriod of 



VARIATION IN COST FACTORS OF KEEPING SHEEP — 10 RANGE STATES, 1919. 

PER CENT OF TOTAL COST 
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greatest inflation, but much higher than in 1910. This is because 
it is now necessary, owing to the more crowded condition of the 
range, to run the sheep in smaller bands and to depend more and 
more on the use of supplemental feeds during the winter, and es- 
pecially because of the generally much heavier investment in land 
than in 1910. 

A comparison of the various items of expense shows that in both 
2 )eriods labor constituted approximately one-third of the total cost 
(fig. 31). It was generally the largest item, except in Texas in 1918- 
1921, where the practice oi herding was giving way to that of turning 
the sheep loose in large wolf-proof fenced pastures. In both periods 
the item of feed amounted to about one-fifth of the total cost. Tliis 
item varies greatly with the region. In the southern range States, 
where sheep are kept on the open range throughout the entire year, 
the feed costs are generally small, except during periods of drought. 
In the more northern regions, as in Washington and Idaho, where 
most of the sheep are fed for a period of four .or five months during 
the winter, feeetis the largest item of expense. 

Interest on the investment in real estate has in recent years become 
a lieavy expense to most operators. In Texas, where many of tlu* 
sheep are now run in inclosed i>astures the year round, interest con- 
stitutes nearly one-third of the total cost. 

Cost of Keeping Farm Flocks. 

Figures obtained for 1910 by the Tariff Hoard on 543 farm flocks 
(109,000 sheep) in the Ohio region showed the average cost per head, 
when feed is figured at the cost of raising, to be $2.44. Figuring the 


TREND OF FARM PRICE OF WOOL IN OHIO COMPARED WITH PRICES 
OF ARTICLES FARMERS BUY AND OF OHIO FARM WAGES. WITHOUT 
BOARD. 1910-1923. 



Fi«. 82. — Farm pricoa of wool in Ohio wore lowor in the laal half of lOlIl than 
at any other like period aliice ihene ur!ce8 have been reportcHl by the Dc*part- 
ment of Agriculture. In June. 1011. and again in Octob^T, 1021, prices 
were nearly as low. High prices prevailed from 1017 to 1020, and were also 
relatively favorable to Ohio woolgrowers during 1023. The money price in 
1023 averaged more than double the 1013 price. Farm wages without board 
in Ohio and prices of articles farmers buy (general Index numbers) were 
fairly stable until they ts^gan to rise early In 101, 'I and reached the high 
point in 1920, since which time they have receded to a position about 50 
per cent higher than in 1013. (ITeparcd by S. W. Mendum.) 
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feed at its selling price on the farm, the average cost was $3.37 per 
head. 

In 1918 tlie cost of keeping sheep in the Ohio tine-wool section (a 
part of the same region), based on data obtained fi*om 18 farins, on 
16 of wliich sheep were the major enterprise, was $7.11. This is ap- 
proximately double the 1910 costs. As a number of the sheep were 
wethei*s, 67 per cent of the receipts was from wool and 33 per cent 
from lambs. 

The average cost of keeping a ewe a year on 42 Indiana farms for 
the 4-year period, 1918-1921, was approximately the same, amounting 
to $7.18. An average of 1.06 lambs and a 7i-pound fleece w’as pro- 
duced per ewe. Two-thirds of the gioss income was from lambs and 
one-third from wool. The average size of the flock was 40 ewes, 9 ewe 
lambs and 1 ram. In both instances the charge for dry feed was the 
greatest item of expense, amounting to nearly 50 per cent, while that 
for pasture came second, amounting to 30 per cent of the total cost 
in Indiana and 20 per cent in Ohio. 

Tlie Indiana sheep were fed an average of 94 pounds of grain, 
mostly com and oats, and 204 pounds of roughage, aliout half of 
which was alfalfa and clover hay. They were pastui'ed for about 
eight months. In addition to the regular pasture, they were given 
the run of the farm and allow’ed to clean up the fence rows and fields 
from which crops had been taken. 

Cost of Fattening Lambs for Marked. 

The data available on the cost of finishing lambs for market are 
for three systems of feeding, as follows: (1) Open-yard feeding 
west of the Missouri River; (2) fattening in cornfields in the Corn 
Belt; and (3) feeding in barns in the eastern part of the Corn Belt 
and in New York. The figures obtained are mostly for the feeding 
seasons of 1916-17 and 1917-18, although one study includes an aver- 
age for the five consecutive feeding years of 1912-1917. 

The feeding season of 1916-17 w’as one of the most profitable ever 
experienced by sheep feeders, as the lambs were purchased at prac- 
tically pre-war prices and were fed on a steadily advancing market 
at a time wdien nearly all agricultural enterprises were highly profit- 
able. The season oi 1917-18 was generally quite the reverse. Tlie 
majority of the lambs were purchased at a prohibitive price, and 
many were sold at the end of a three to five months’ feeding period 
for fess than their original cost. 

From the standpoint of the operator, the initial cost — the cost of 
the feeder lamb delivered at the feed yard — is the heaviest item of 
expense (fig. 33). This charge, which varies considerably from year 
to year and also with the distance from the source of supply, usually 
constitutes from 55 per cent to 70 per cent of the total cost. For 
this reason it is very important that much care be used in buying 
the sheep. A mistake in judgment as to their value, or how they 
will fatten, may cause the feeder a heavy loss. The next largest 
item of expense is for feed, which constitutes approximately one- 
fourth to one-third the total. This cost varies not only according 
to seasonal, prices but also with the locality. Hay is generally very 
cheap in the western irrigated valleys and rather high in the 
Eastern States. In the eastern feeding districts grain also is more 
expensive. 
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The feed used yaried with tlie locality. On the average, 540 
pounds of concentrates and 994 pounds of roughage were used by 
the open-yard feeders in securing 100 pounds of gain. In fattening 
sheep in the cornfields, 713 pounds of concentrates and 110 pounds 
of dry roughage (not including cornstalks) were reported as con- 
sumed for each 100 pounds gain by the sheep. The amount of corn 
was unusually high owing to the fact that most of it was soft, having 
been damaged by frost. The lambs fattened in barns consumed on 
the average 572 pounds of concentrates and 008 pounds of roughage 
per 100-poiind gain. 

State experiment station literature on lamb feeding often reports 
lower feed requirements. However, the Iambs in these experiments 

DISTRIBUTIO!^ OF THE MAJOR COST ITEMS IN FATTENING LAMBS. 


OPEN YARD FEEDING 
S-YEAR AV£RAS£ I9t2‘f3~^9/e-f7 

NEBRASKA OPERATsJRS 

OPEN YARD FEEDING 
COLORADO AND NEBRASKA 

FATTENING I N CORN FI ELDS 
IOWA AND NEBRASKA 

BARN FEEDING _ 

MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 

BARN FEEDING 
MICHIGAN AND INDIANA ‘ 
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BARN FEEDING 
NEW YORK 
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miscellaneous 


— ^Tlu» initial coni, which Is the coat of the feeder lamb delivered at the 
fetHl yard, varied from a little over half the total coat of the fattened lamb 
for the winter of 1916-17, when lambs were purchiiaed on a pre-war value, 
to aa hiph as TJl per cent for laraba fattened lii coriifleldK In the fall of 1917, 
when fe».<ler lamhs were at the hipheat prlee ever known. The relatively 
hlpli Initial cost of the lambB fattened in cornlielda, as coinpareil with those 
fattened in barns (01 per cent) for the sann* year, is due larpely to the 
much lower cost of feed and of operatlnp expeiLses for that tvpe of feedlnp. 
MlHcelUiuenns expenses, w»hich varied from about 5 ix'i* cent for the lantb*^ 
fattened in cornfields to a little over 11 per cent for barn lamhs of Mlchipan 
and Indiana in 1916-17, Include labor. Iiiten‘st on Investment, risk. taxeN. 
and e<iuipuieiit chnrpes. Murketiup expenses, includiup frelpht. varieil from 
nothiup lor I he Now York lamhs sold at tin* bams to over 4 per cent for the 
ynrd-fed lambs. 


usually have l>een carefully selected for the proper weight and 
feeder condition to secure rapid and economical gains. Skillful 
feeding and short feeding periods on which some of the experimental 
data arc based also favor especially economical gains. 

In the winter of 1916-17 the Indiana Experiment Station fed 224 
Iambs having an average initial weight of 59.5 guilds.® These lamhs 
were on feed 120 days and required 407 pt)un^ of concentrates and 
806 pounds of roughage per 100 pounds of gain. The following year 
199 lambs having an initial weight of 56.1 pounds w;ere fed.* TThese 
lambs in a 90-day feeding period consumed, on an average, 404 
poimds of concentrates ancT 828 pounds of roughage. Again, in the 


" Indiana Experiment Station Bulletip 202. 
* Indiana Experiment Station Bulletin 221. 
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winter of 1921-22. 200 lambs having an average initial weight of 61 
pounds, and whicli were kept on feed 90 days, took 3(51 pounds of 
concentrates and 877 pounds of roughage.® In these Indiana ex- 
periments, corn was Hie principal concentrate and silage constituted 
approximately one-half to three-quarters of the roughage. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station reports that during a 65-day 
feeding period in tlie winter of 1914r-ir> a lot of 50 lambs required 
367 pounds of shelled coi*n and 238 pounds of alfalfa hay per 100 
pounds gain, while another lot of 50 lambs required 366 pounds of 
shelled corn, 205 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 121 pounds of corn 
silage.® The initial weight of these lambs was 53 pounds. The 
same station reported that in a feeding lest, in tlie fall and winter 
of 1917, one lot of 35 lambs having an average initial weight of 58.5 
pounds kept on feed 58 days required only 298 pounds of shelled 
corn together with 612 pounds of alfalfa hay for 100 pounds gain.^ 
It will be noted that these Nebraska lambs weie comparatively light 
and their short feeding periods favored rapid gains that were un- 
usually economical in feed requirements. 

Financing the Sheep Induslrj\ 

In the raising of sheep as in other lines of production, it is the 
exception rather than the rule that the man in position to give his 
time and efforts to the industry has sufficient capital of his ovrn to 
enable him to produce on a profitable scale. This is, of course, par- 
ticularly true of the rancher, who specializes in sheep pi’oduction, 
as contrasted with the operator of a diversified farm who raises 
sheep more or loss as a side line to his general farming. 

Suitable credit facilities for the sheej) produce!* constitute a part 
of the larger problem of livestock credit. As compared with cattle, 
sheep as security for loans are frequently looked upon with rather 
less favor. Advantages and disadvantages of these two classes of 
livestock security appear, however, to be fairly well balanced. An 
important consideration in favor of sheep is that they mature and 
are ready for market in about one-fourth the time re<|uired for 
beef cattle. Furthermore, the wool clip in the spring provides an 
income usually sufficient to cover much, if not the whole, of th(‘ 
maintenance cost. Sheep loans, therefore, liquidate themselves 
much more quickly than do cattle loans, so far as flocks yv lierds of 
breeding animals are concerned. On the other hand, sheep are 
more subject to sudden loss by reason of inclement weather and 
depredations of beasts of prey. Sheep are also less readily iden- 
tified, since they can not be branded in the manner so successfully 
used with cattle. 

The sources of credit for sheep producers ai*e commercial banks, 
wool warehouse companies, and specialized credit agencies generally 
known as liAcstock loan companies. While some livestock loan com- 
panies lend money on cattle exclusively, others specialize to a con- 
siderable extent in sheep loans. In amount the credit extended is 
usually limited to two-thirds, or at most three-fourths, of the value 
of the flock. Occasionally, however, loans more nearly approaching 
actual value are granted where the owner is a man of established 


■^Indiana KxpeHinent Station Uiillptin 26.'!. 

Expt*rira«*nt Station Uullrtin 
^Nebraska Exporimont Station Bulletin 167. 
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business integrity and well equipped in all respects to handle his 
flocks to best {^vantage. In such cases the relatively certain and 
rapid increase in the growth and value of the flock is held to justify 
a temporary disregard of the usual margin between the amount of the 
loan and the value of the security. 

In the past the credit facilities have been adapted to the needs 
of the feeder or finisher of livestock rather than to those of the 
grower. The term of the loan rarely exceeded six months. In the 
case of the OTOwer or producer of livestock, one. or more renewals 
liave generally been expected by both parties to the credit agree- 
ment, and in normal times such renewals have, of course, readily 
been obtained. Tlie difficulty lias been that in times of financial 
stress, such as followed our period of war and jmst-war inflation, 
a sudden consciouvsness of overextended credits gave rise to more 
or less frantic efforts at retrenchment and liquidation. At such 
times the rancher has often found his loans falling due and renewals 
refused him, making it necessary to sacrifice his flocks at heavy 
loss to himself and to the detriment of the industry. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the added credit facilities 
established and authorized by the agricultural credits act of 1923 
will, in large measure, remove the credit difficulties under which 
the livestock grower has labored. Tlie extension of the term of 
discount by the Federal reserve banks on agricultural and livestock 
paper from (5 months to 9 months, and the creation of 12 Federal 
intermediate credit banks with their ])owers to make discounts and 
advances for periods of 6 months to 3 years, should make available 
to the livestocK interests, as well as to agriculture in general, a more 
ample supply of credit under all conditions and greatly reduce the 
necessity of relying on frequent renewals of technically short-tenu 
loans. The same a<*t also authorizes the organization under Federal 
charter of privately financed and managed national agricultural 
credit corporations which have in view primarily the credit needs 
of the rancher or livestock man. 

Marketing Sheep and Wool. 

Sheep raising involves the production of both wool and mutton, 
each of ivhich constitutes a distinct commodity, ^^^lile there is 
always a close correlation and interdependence between these two 
commodities, they differ so widely in nature, use, price, and ultimate 
distribution, that it is not only "desirable but necessary to consider 
them separately. - 

The problem" is still further complicated by the shifts in relative 
importance which have occurred in the couree of development of 
the industry. In the early history- of the United States sheep were 
raised almost exclusivelv for wool. Later mutton became an im- 
portant market commodity, whereas more recently the production 
of lamb has assumed a do'minating place in the industry. In 1899 
sales of sheep and lambs provided 52.3% of the flock receipts in 
the United States and sales of wool 47.T %, In 1909 the percentages 
stood at 56.4% and 43.67^ respectively, and in 1919 they were 
56.6% and 43.4%. 

As late as the middle of the last century wool was so preeminently 
the reason for the existence of the slieep industry" that when, be- 
cause of a depressed market for that commodity "many sheep men 
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abandoned the business, whole flocks were slaughtered and the car- 
casses fed to hogs. In contrast to this are the prices paid in Febru- 
ary, 1924. During that month the market value of an average 
weight fleece of wool was about $4.12. The live sheep weighing 90 
pounds was worth $7.88 and the mutton carcass $4.81. A live 80- 
pound lamb, however, w^as valued at $11.96 and the carcass of dressed 
lamb resulting from its slaughter $9.04. 

Wool is a commodity which enters into world trade and its price 
is, in general, determined by world conditions of supply and de- 
mand. Mutton, however, so far as the United States is concerned, is 
almost wholly dependent on the domestic market, as the people of 
this country prefer strictly fresh, rather tlian frozen, lamb and mut- 
ton. Furthermore, the character of mutton is such that, without 
freezing, it can not be stored sjiti sf actor ily for more than two or 
three weeks. 



Fhi. .‘{4. Owinjj f<» nmnlM'rs of shcM*p on tin* western rniiK*'* the center of 

mutton production 1 h nearly 700 miles west of the centcM- of slaufthttM*. The 
center of consumption is close to the ctuiter of biiinim population, and only 
about 1*00 mil(‘8 cast of the center of slaughter. Jn reality, the renioas of 
arealest consumption an? the North Atlantic States and the far West. 

Because of tliis difficulty in keeping fresh lamb and mutton in 
merchantable condition for any considerable time, and despite the 
fact that during the last 40 years the center of slieep production has 
been farther removed from the center of consumption than has been 
true of any other class of meat animals, and despite the further fact 
that heavy loss through shrinkage and other causes results from 
long hauls, live sheep and lambs are frequently transported nearly 
across the continent in order that they may be slaughtered and 
dressed as near the point of consumption as possible (fig. 34). 

Marketing Sheep and Lambs. 

Although very early in the history of America some sheep were 
slaughtered, the production of mutton was merely incidental to the 
major interprise of producing wool with which to clothe the col- 
onists’ families. For manv yeai*s there was a decided prejudice 
against mutton as food. This prejudice still exists to a marked de- 
gree in many rural communities, particular^ in the more sparsely 
settled portions of the South and Central West. Apparently this 
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prejudice is due largely to inefficient and unsatisfactory methods of 
slaughter and dressing. Another reason for the existence of such 
prejudice in the early days was the fact that most of the sheep 
raised were not of the mutton type, and did not produce meat of 
the best quality and flavor. Still anotlier reason was that most 
sheep were not slaughtered until they were 4 or 5 years old, when 
the meat was likely to be tough and unpalatable. Even after the 
fine- wool breeds were crossed with sheep of the mutton type for the 
purpose of producing a better animal for slaughter, it was many 
years before mutton became an important item of trade. Up to the 
middle of the last century mutton was of so little consequence that 
when .flocks were slaughtered, on account of the wool prices falling 
below the cost of production, the pelt and the tallow were the only 
portions of the animal salvaged. The larger centers of population 
have always furnished the principal market for lamb and mutton. 

The consumption of mutton increased greatly after 1870. This 
increase was due partly to improved methods of slaughter, but chiefly 
to the development of artificial refrigeration and more particularly 
refrigerated transportation. The invention of refrigeration made it 
possible to slaughter sheep and lambs in the Middle West and trans- 
j)()rt the carcass meat by rail to the Atlantic coast cities. From that 
time on the sheepman had two strings to his bow, and was no longer 
wholly dependent on wool for his flock returns. The first change 
from a strictly wool basis consisted largely in an effort to market 
ewes in a fairly merchantable condition after they had outlived their 
usefulness for breeding purposes, and to market wether sheep after 
they had produced from four to five clips of wool. 

Although some lambs Avere marketed in the nineties they weie of 
so little consequence as a market commodity that no sustained or 
continuous price quotation records were kept. By 1900, lamb ” liad 
taken a permanent place as an article of commerce and provided the 
sheepman with a third item of revenue. Since that time lamb mar- 
keting has increased greatly. I^ambs now constitute from 75 to 90 
per cent of the receipts of ovine stock at the principal livestock 
markets. 

One of the striking features of the sheep industry of the last f30 
or 40 years is the progressive lowering of the slaughter age. This 
same tendency is also shown in the cattle and swine industries. 
Whether the demand for meat from younger animals was responsible 
for changing pix)duction methods, or whether producei-s developed 
this demand by slaughtering at an earlier age, it would.be difficult 
to say. In any event, the tendenej" to market and slaughter animals 
at a progressively younger age has fitted in well wdth the producers’ 
increasing costs as" w’ell as with the taste of the consuming public. 
Whereas in 1890 probably 75 per cent of the ovine stock marketed 
consisted of sheep ranging from 4 to 8 yeai's of age, at the present 
time approximatdy 80 per cent of such marketings are lambs ranging 
from 4 to 12 months old. 

Receipts at the puhlw ntockyavds , — From 30 to 90 per cent of the 
sheep and lambs marketed in different sections of the country are 
sent to public stockyards, and probably in the country as a whole 
fully 75 per cent of the marketing is conducted in this manner. Al- 
though practically every luiblie stockyard handles some sheep, as 
might be expected, the bulk of the ofterings goes to those markets 
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which are either located nearest the areas of production or are situ- 
ated on the direct route from the producing areas of range States to 
the consuming centers along the Atlantic seaboard. 

During the nine years from 1915 to 1928 the receipts of slieep and 
lambs at public stockyards averaged about 22,353,000 head annually. 
The peak was reached in 1919 when 27,256,000 head were marketed. 
The lightest movement occurred in 1915 when receipts totaled only 
18,435,000 head. At that time the World War had been in operation 
nearly a year and the resulting advance in wool prices provided a 
strong incentive to i^etain a much larger proportion of ewe lambs 
than usual. 

As is true of other classes of meat animals, a very large propor- 
tion of the sheep and lambs marketed pass through a few of the 
larger markets. For example, during the nine years from 1915 to 
1923 five markets, Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City and Jersey 



Fi(i. o5.~ Chicago, the preraior sheep and land) market of the country, drawa 
its supplies from the range and from moat of the Corn Itelt. The Mlswnirl 
lUver points, which, In the aggregate, receive more Hheej) and lainhs Ilian 
Chicago, secure most of tlndr supplies from the range country, with a fi'W 
from the feed yards. Denver and the other western markets depend princi- 
pally on range sheep. At .lersey City, nuffalo, and the other eastern market h 
the receipts are mostly fi'om eastern fanu flocks, with some barn-fed lunihs. 

City, received more than 54 per cent of the total number of sheep and 
lambs sent to public stockyards in the county. Of the total, Chicago 
handled 19 per cent, Omaha 14 per cent, Denver and Kansas City 
each 7^ per cent, and Jersey City about 6 per cent (fig. 35). 

8tob807ial variation in receipts , — Tlie marketing of sheep and lambs 
is largely a seasonal matter. This is especially true of lambs, because 
so large a percentage are marketed as grass-fed stock. 'VMien the 
grass season ends th^ey must go to market. TJsing the eight years, 
1910-1923 as a basis, October stands out as the month of heaviest 
receipts of sheep and lambs at public markets. During the period 
mentioned 14.4 per cent were marketed in October. Septemlier was 
second with 12.6 per cent ; whereas August and November were tied 
with 10 per cent each. February was the lightest month with 5.8 
per cent, followed by April and March with 5.9 and 6 per cent, respec- 
tively. The percentage marketed during each of the remaining five 
months varied from 6.6 to 7.6 per cent (ng. 36). 
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Source of market lambs , — ^Tlie first range lambs to arrive in num- 
bers are the lambs born in sheds in Idaho, Oregon and Washin^on. 
They begin coming to market by the middle of June and continue 
through July. During the next three months the movement from the 
range increases steadily until it reaches its peak in October. Some 
lanms are marketed from the range in November, but in many of the 
heaviest-producing areas winter storms and destruction of summer 
forage have sent the bulk of stock to market before that time. In 
October and November nmny farm sheep and lambs go to market for 
similar reasons. In December receipts consist largely of short-fed 
stock, which were bought late in the summer or early in the fall and 
sent out to clean up stubble fields and farm roughage, and lambs 
which have lieon fattened in cornfields. In January most lambs com- 
ing to market are from feed lots. In February, March, and part of 
April practically all of the lambs come from feed lots. In very recent 
years California spring lambs, which are marketed in April and May. 

MONTHLY RECEIPTS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS AT 67 MARKETS; AVERAGE 
OF 1916-1921 COMPARED WITH 1922. 

RECEIPTS 

MILLIONS 


3 


2 


I 


O 

Fm. 80. — Oofol>or Is iifiunlly the month of heaviest movements of »het»p and 
lambs. Over a period or elrfit years Octoln*.' receipts constituted 14.4 i»er 
cent of the tolal movement fi»r the year. February Is Kcuernlly the lightest 
month, though March and April frequently show movements fully as Ilfrht 
as the shorte.st mouth of the year. 

have become an important factor. These are followed by the early 
lambs from Tennessee and Kentucky, which are marketed in consid- 
erable numbers in May and June. In fact, lambs from these two 
widely separated producing areas are frequently offered on the 
market at the same time. By the middle of June the nortlnvestern 
‘‘ shed lambs ” have again started to market. 

Feeder sheep shipments , — Not all the sheep and lambs marketed 
are slaughtered immediately, a considerable proportion of them 
being returned to the country for further finishing. During the eight 
years 1916-1923, the numlier of feeders shipped out of central mar- 
kets varied from 6,956,000 in 1919 to 3,095,000 in 1921. The move- 
ment for 1923 was 4,478,()(X) head. Combined feeder shipments for 
the eight years constituted 20 per cent of the receipts (figs. 35 and 37) . 

The different markets vary widely in importance as distributing 
centers for feeder sheep. Oii the basis of number reshipped, Omaha 
is the leading feeder-sheep market of the country with average an- 
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CITY NUMBER 
/ Ommha l,l*».§7l 
2 Donvot 0»i,a»s 

j ChKOfo 7es,epi 
A Koosea Citu 307,ooe 
S Salt LmhaCtty 17 5,3 1 9 
e.St.Jotaph 732.9*0 


ri«. 37. — Oninha is thr distrlMuriiif; point for fcHvlor shi»«*p and lambs. 

Denver sliipiiients jjo to yards in «*:istfrn t'<»loriido and Nobruskn. 

i'hloutfo. which ranks thinl. is th»* main disirlinitinK point for the easiern 
t'orn Kansas t'ily n*eeives larjje niiiulM rs of shei*p and landis from 

the Southwest, whiih are dlstrilMit«‘d for feodinvr in the lower .Missouri 
Valley. Durinfr tin* six years. IPltJ thesi* four tnurkets handled Th 
per cent of tlie feeder sheep and laiiih.s that passiul chroin^h piddle sfo<*k 
yards. The circles In (he map above represent a much smaller number of 
sheep for the same area of idrcle than In li^. 35. 

nua] shipments during the aliove ei^ht years of head. ^ Den- 

ver is second with 1,010,324, Chicago third with 74r),45s, and Kansas 
("ity fourth, with 4711,281 head. These four markets liandle nearly 74 
per cent of the feeder sheep and Iambs that pas.s throu^ifh ])iiblic 
stockyards. On the basis of perceiitafi:e of receipts which arc re- 
turned to the country as feeders, Denver stands out proem inentJ 3 \ 
Durin/a: the ei^ht years mentioned Denver rcshipped 5() per cent of its 
receipts as feeders or breeders; Omalia 37 per cent; Kansas ('ity 28 



Fig. 38. — The majority of the rnoRe aheep are ahipped enat fop Hhiiifditer to 
the lar^e packlnK hoiiaea at I'hleuKo and Miaaourl lllver pointa, all of whioh 
are uniler Federal inapectloii. Moat of the aheep and lamba from the Central 
Btatea are alao alnuKhtered at theae plants. A lui’Ko proportion of the 
dreased c^casaeK are then ablpped eaaf for conaumptioii In the IndiiHtrlnl 
renters. The packing houKes on the Atlantic coast depend upon the Slates 
from Ohio and Michigan eastward for their supplies. 
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per cent» 17 per cent. These four markets combined 

shipped Bl per isent of their receipts back to the country. 

ehiyments aw lar<^ tjmfined to the four months 

AAxgvxsit to/&o\Mi}wa, ^ 

of such shipments from central markets usually occur. The heaviest 
movement takes place in September and October, when the move- 
ment of range sheep to market is at its height. Nearly 45 per cent 
of the feeder shipments for the year occur in these two montlis. 
March is the month of lowest shipments. 

While the greater number of the feeder lambs pass through cen- 
tral markets, a considerable number are sent direct from the range 
to feed lots. In some years these feeder lambs are contracted for 
several months in advance. 

Conceivtratwn of slaughter . — Sheep and lamb slaughter is more 
centralized than the receipts figures indicate. Considering total 
slaughter, both federally insj^ected and otherwise, during the four 
years 1920 to 1923, the four markets, Chicago, Jersey City,® Omaha, 
and Kansas City slaughtered over 63 per cent. During that period 
Chicago slaughtered 26 per cent of the total, Omaha and Jersey City 
each 14 per cent, and Kansas City 10 per cent. A larger proportion of 
the sheep and lambs slaughtered in the United States are handled 
under Federal inspection than of any other class of livestock. Out 
of a total slaughter in 1923 amounting to 14,818,200, 11,528,550, or 
78 per cent were slaughtered under Federal inspection. In that same 
,ycar onlj’^ 66 per cent of the cattle and 65 per cent of the hogs sla ligh- 
ten'd weVe federally inspected (fig. 38). 



Piu. 30. — In the wenterii rnn^se country large numbers of ahocp and lambs are 
Blaugfatercd by herders and camp tenders. In the Knst. notably the North 
Atlantic States, fnrm-i1re88<*d mutton and lamb are used for the country 
home and small town consumption. A dot on this map represents a much 
smaller number of sheep than a dot of the same sixe in fig. 38. 

The slaughter of sheep and lambs on farms is comparatively light 
(fig. 39). Such slaughter in 1919 totaled only 434,533 or 3 per cent 
of the total slaughter of sheep and lambs for that year. The com- 
paratively small size of sheep and lambs makes them especially 
suitable for farm slaughter, as there is little difficulty in disposing 
of all the meat while it is still in prime condition. However, sheep 


“The bulk of slaughter credited to Jersey City actually occurs in Greater New York. 
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raisers of the farm States have not formed the habit of depending? 
very largely on lamb or mutton for their meat supply. In recent 
years the relatively high prices of market lambs has naturally en- 
couraged farmers to sell their lambs and slaughter lower-priced 
beef and pork for home use. Comparatively few local butchers In 
the smaller towns and villages of the Middle West handle lamb and 
mutton regularly. These meats arc consumed mostly in restaurants, 
hotels, and city homes of industrial centers. 

Market Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 

The more important factors which determine the market price of 
sheep and laml>s are available supplies, consumptive demand, grade 
of the animal, and the price of wool. 



Fi«. 40. — Of the total lamb and mutton available for eoiisiimption In tbr 
ITnited States approximately 115 per cent is eonHumed in the North Atlantic 
States. However, the heaviest per capita consumption is in the WestiTii 
States. The lowest p<*r capita consumption Is In the South Atlantic and the 
West North Central States. These regions jointly consume only almut 15 
per cent of the Nation’s supply. 

AvcdlabU supplivu , — ^As previously noted, th e siip ply of sheep and 
lambs at market centers varies widely, nq^^ seascin of 

the year but from year to year. An eiglP if ^ Annual receipts 
usually arriviB in each of tlie two montns^^iii^ ember and October, 
one-tenth each in August and November, and only about onc-fifteentli 
in each of the other eight months. The variation from year to year 
is less but still very large. During the nine years 1015 to 1923 
receipts at public markets show an extreme variation of 8,821,000 
head, or about 48 per cent of the receipts in the lowest year. How- 
ever, this wide variation was largely due to war conditions. 

Consumption of larrib and mutton , — The consumption likewise 
varies from year to year. In the l7-ycar period for which figiii’cs 
are available, 1907-1923 the per capita consumption ranged from 
4.6 pounds in 1917 to 8.2 pounds in 1912, an extreme variation 
of 3.6 pounds per capita, or more than 74 per cent. The import- 
ance of such a variation becomes apparent when the further 
fact is taken into account that there is practically no foreign trade 
in lamb and mutton, the sheep producer being’ dependent almost 
entirely on domestic consumption for an outlet. Table 1 shows that 
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the variation in per capita consuiiiptioii of lamb and mutton, though 
less in number of pounds fiom year to year than in other meats, is 
much greater relatively. 

Consu!ni)tion of lamb and mutton also varies widely in different 
sections of the counti*y (fig. 40). It is greatest in the northeastern 
a ml far western sections, least in the South Atlantic and AVest 
North Central States. In the western range country the per 
capita consumption by the rural population is decidedly greater 
than in the farm States. This is particularly true of Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and AVyoming, where the average in 1919 was 22.2 
])ounds, 15 pounds, 8.3 pounds and 7.8 pounds, respectively. East 
of the Rocky Mountains the per capita consumption by the rural 
population averages less than 1 pound. 


TAiti.K 1 . — Annual per vapUa consumpfion of lamb and mutton^ beef^ veal^ poi% 

and Iamb, 1907- W23. 
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(h'iuleH of shicf) and lambs , — Although the general price level of 
sheep and lambs is largely determined by supply and demand condi- 
tions combined with tlie price of wool, tlie price of any given lot of 
sheep or lambs depends chiefly on the grade of the animals which 
comprise the lot. The grade of sheep and lambs intended for 
slaughter is determined largely by variations in quality, conforma- 
tion, and finish. Quality refers to the degree of fineness of bone and 
relative freedom from coarseness. Fineness and character of fleece 
also sometimes serve as an index of quality, (^mformation refers to 
the. general form, build, or outline of the animal. Finish pertains to 
the amount and distribution of fat. Lambs are graded as prime, 
choice, good, medium, common, cull, and inferior in the order named ; 
Avethers, prime to cull ; and ewes, choice to canner. A canner ewe cor- 
responds to an inferior lamb. Lamb prices at C^hicago during Octo- 
ber, 1923, average(l $12.30 jier 100 pounds for thoM* grading inedium 
to prime, and $9.90 for those gnuling common to inferior. (Fig. 41.) 

Effects of av)ol prices . — ^AVool is the third factor which enters 
strongly into the determination of sheep and lamb prices. Perhaps 
this commodity is the source of more complications than any other 
single item. This is due partly to comparatively wide fluctuations 
in the price of w'ool, but more particularly to the extreme variations 
in the amount of wool carried by the animal at various seasons of the 
year. For example, late in the spring an animal may carry from 5 to 
8 pounds of wool. If wool is worth 40 cents a pound the value of the 
fleece alone will range from $2 to $3.20. Assuming a weight of 85 

8ri813®—YBK 102 :? 19 
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pounds for the lamb and a price of 12 cents a pound, the total value 
of the animal would amount to $10.20. Of this amount, however, 
from $2 to $3.20 represents the value of the wool that the Iamb car- 
ries, which amounts to approximately 25 to 30 per cent of the total 
value of the animal. It may happen, however, that although at a 
given time the animal carries a greater weight of fleece than it did 
previously, the price of wool has declined in the meantime so that 



MARKET GRADES OF LAMBS. 

Fkj. 41. — (*oDformatioD, quality, and finish lari^ely dotermlne the market RradoH 
of lambs. Experienced buyers when cousiderinff wooled lambs seldom deter- 
mine /;r:ide solely on observation ; they Invariably handle the animals to 
discover deficiencies and to determine tho de^rree of fatness or finish. The 
n1)ove mts illustrate three grades of lambs before and after shearing: A. 
riioico lamb (woolod) ; B, choice lamb (shorn) : C, me<1ium lamb (wooltnl) ; 

D, medium lamb (shorn) ; B, cull lamb (wooled) ; P, cull lamb (shorn). 

the increased amount of wool may be worth no more than the smaller 
amount earlier in the season. 

Long-time variations in priees, — In studying sheep and lamb prices 
over a period of time, one cnaracteristic stands out strongly. Largely 
because of the fact that lamb and mutton still are consicicred by some 
people as luxuries, larnb and sheep pyices show a much greater sensi- 
tiveness to variations in general business, trade, ?ind economic condi- 
tions than do most commodities. 
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A study of yearly average sheep pricts at Chicago from 1893 to 
1923 inclusive, indicates that average prices reached their lowest 
point in 1894, the price for that year being $2.80 per 100 pounds. 
The highest price occurred in 1918 when the average for the year 
stood at $12.15. Lamb prices followed a virtually parallel course. 
For 1894, the Chicago average price was $3.55, and in 1918 it was 
$16.60 per 100 pounds (fig. 43). 



4:J. —Altlioiiffh a lamb carcass produces fewer retail cuts than eitlu*r beef 
or pork, a larger proportion of it is UHctl as chops than is true of afty other 
class of moat. This fact, toxether with the comparatively small slxe of the 
various retail cuts, makes lamb particularly sultod to the mn^ds of small 
families and to the mode of living? of the average city dweller. 

A comparison of lioth of these sets of prices with indexes of gen- 
eral commodity prices shows that whereas the sheep and lamb market 
reached the lowest point in 1894, general commodity prices did not 
reach bottom until two years later, or in 1896. The highest point in 
tile sheep and lamb market was touched in 1918, whereas general 
commodities did not reach the peak until two years later, or in 
1920. This would seem to indicate that, in general, the dieep and 
uunb market anticipates rather than follows fluctuations in general 
trade conditions. 
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vi:»i>TV AWHARG PRICE OP UAMBS AT CHICAGO, t8»S-lM2. IKCLUSIVE, 
YEARLY AV^GEPWCEpOP^^ IN TERMS OP THE »U DOtLAR. 



I’n;. 43. — Yoarly avoragc prices of live lambs adranccnl more or less stenclily 
from 1S94 to 1914, but the purehaHiiijj-powor price remnineil at alKUit tlu< 
naine level from 1895 to .1914. Money prlccH tlnm rose ninldly, luit tht‘ 
pui’chasinK-power price declliMHl after 191.». reiiehln}; a low point of in 

1920. Since 1S)21 tlie price has risen rapidly, reuchiiiK a pnrchaKinK-i>ower 
price of $9.09 In 1922, which is higher than in any previous yt*ar for which 
quotations are available. 


It may be of value in this connection to compare actual market 
prices with the purchasing power of such prices expressed in tenn.s 
( f general commodity prices. In the case of sheep, although th ' 
lowest market price was registered in 18U4, the lowest purchasing 
jiower occurred in On the other hand, both the highest price 

and the highest purchasing power occurred in 1918. In the ease 
of lambs the situation was somewhat different. Both the lowest 
market price and the lowest purchasing power of the period con- 
sidered occurred in 1894. Although the highest market price oc- 
curred in 1918, the highest purchasing power was reached in 19:2‘2. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF LAMBS AT CHICAGO. 1911-1915 AXD 
1916-1920 COMPARED WITH 1922. 



4;4.— rrlcos of InmbH In 1023 wpre alrooHt douhlo tho nveragp price for 
1911-1915, which ycHr.M nre fnirly rrproNcntativo of prc*-war prlcon. and \vcr«' 
nearly aa high uh the average price during the period 1919-1920. Lamb 
prlcoH umially reach their seaHonal peak hi May. though in 1923 the high 
point occurred about the middled of June. T1 h‘ lowi^at quota tionR generally 
occur Jn June, owing partly to the fact that many of the InmbH going to 
market at that time are clipped. 
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Not only are sheep and lamb prices subject to sudden fluctuations, 
but over a period of time such variatitjns are extremely wide. For 
exainple, in the 81 years, 1898 to 1928, yearly average sheep prices 
varied from $2.80 to $12.15 per 100 pounds — a range of $9.35, or 384 
pel’ cent, using the lower number as a base. Lamb prices during 
the same period varied from $8.55 to $16.(>0 — a range of $13.05 or 
8(‘>8 per cent. 

fseth^orud varlathm hi pti/yes . — As is true of market movements 
<)f sheep and lambs, so also market prices move in fairly well-defined 
cycles. Some of those cycles as noted are dependent chiefly on 
changes in general (‘conomic conditions. Others depend largely on 
seasonal suj)i:)ly conditions. 

A study of weekly aviTage pricers of Jambs at Chicago for two 
5-year periods, 1911 to 1915 and 1916 to 1920, shows that, as a rule, 
j)rices are lowest somewhere between the middle and the end of 

DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMER'S LAMB AND BY-PRODUCTS DOLLAR. 


DISTRIBUTION 

or 

CONSUMER’S 
LAMB & BY-PRODUCTS 
DOLLAR 


CALCULATED AS Or ' 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1923 




Kh^. -Ui. — O ut of tho dollar which tho nvernpc consumer paid for dressed lamb 
In .Tuly }in<l Auirnsl, cents w^ent to the pr(»uiicer, 14.5 cents were 

retained by the retailer; 13,1 cents* went to the packer; 8 cents were paid 
to the trniisportaf ion companies; and 1.3 cents to the various ciuitral market 
aireiicies, siH’li uk cuiitniissiun men and stockyard companies. The proportion 
of tile coiisunnu-'s dollar r<*c<4ved by the various agencies of production and 
distrihiiiion varies somewhat from time to time, with changes in market 
prices, freight rates, and other charges. 

Jiitu*. and liighest around the middle of May (tig. 44). It seems 
probable, liowever, that this close proximity of the liigbest and 
lowest 2)rices of the year is more ai>parent than real. By. tire middle 
of June most' of the lambs eoming to mai’ket are shorn, whereas a 
montli earlier tlie bulk of llie lambs carry a full fleece. The iinimr- 
tance of this feature becomes ajjparent when shorn lambs first reach 
the market. The difference between wooled and shorn stock fre- 
quently amounts to as much as $1 or $1.50 per 100 iwunds and some- 
times more. • 

Because of the varying quantities of wool carried by animals at 
different seasons of the year, it seems probable that dressed-lamb 
l)rices should serve as a hkter index of the trend of true lamb prices 
than do the quoted prices of live lambs. Such a study of weekly aver- 
age lamb prices at New York City over a period of years indicates 
that, as a rule, dressed lamb iirices i-each their jieak in March or April 
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and are lowest in September an.l ()ctol>er. TOs cp^ponds very 
closely with normal fluctuations in market sijpplies. J-'ive lamb prices 
avei-affo highest in May. not only because the simply is small and a 
large portion of the lambs at that time carry full fleeces, but also 
because virtually all of the lambs marketed at this s^n of the 
year are either lambs whicli have been on teed for severaJ months and 
are therefore in a finished condition, or are spring lambs which sell 
at a premium because the,y are relatively scarce. j i 

Ahnomial 'vanatio 7 u hi — ^o study of pi'esent-day shecm 

and lamb marketing would be complete that did not include some ref- 
erence to the period of liquidation wliich occurred during 1920 and 
1921. Sheep and Iamb prices started downward from five to nine 
months earlier than those of cattle and hogs. Tliis decline had been 
preceded by an abrupt collapse of the \\n)ol market, which in tui*n 
caused a heavy liquidation and a glutting of the mutton market. 
The lamb market was further demoralized by heavy importations of 
lamb and mutton from Now Zealand and Argentina, amounting dur- 
ing 1920 to about 10 j)er cent of the domestic production. 

Lamb prices reached their peak late in Januaiy, 1920, when the 
weekly average at Chicago stood at $20.80 per 100 pounds. From 
that point, with certain minor fluctuations, the market declined un- 
til a low point of $8.35 was reached for the third week in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. Sheep prices, on the other hand, did not reach their 
peak until the fourth week in April, 1920, when the weekly average 
stood at $14,90. From that point, however, the market dropped 
pi-ecipitously, declining approximately $7 per 100 pounds within a 
10-weeks period. As was true of lambs, after a slight rccoveiy in 
July, 1920-, sheep prices again moved downward until February, 1921. 

It is noteworthy also that despite a decline of $12.45 in 18 months, 
lamb prices never quite ^ualeu the level of the five pre-war years, 
1910 to 1914. Sheep prices, on the other hand, touched that level 
during the fourth week of Decemter, 1920, and by the first week of 
the following Februa^ had dropped 81 cents below it. 

Widening diiferentlal between prices of sheep and lambs . — ^It has 
already been pointed out that in the course oi development of the 
sheep industry there has been a gradual lowering of the slaughter 
age. This has been due partly to a change in taste of the consum- 
ing public. Belative prices usually serve as an excellent index of 
relative desirability oi different commodities. This is developed 
rather strikingly by a study of prices over a period of years. 

The great bulk of meat animals of the ovine species fall into one 
or another of three general classes: Sheep, yearlings, and lambs. 
A comparison of the price of each of these classes from 1899 to 
1923 shows that there has been a steady widening of the differential 
between them. For example, in 1899, yearlings averaged 45 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than mature sheep, the premium paid for 
yearlings amounting to 10 per cent of the sheep price. In 1923, 
nowever, the year in wliicli the premium was greatest^ yearlings 
brought a premium of $4.05 per 100 pounds, or over 55.5 per cent 
over sheep. 

Following this study a step further, lambs in 1899 brought $1.15 
per 100 pounds more than sheep, tlic premium amounting to 26 
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per cent. In 1921, iJthough the differential was only $4.75, the per 
cent of premium paid for lambs as compared with stieep amounted 
to 93 per cent. In 1922 when the differential* expressed in dollars was 
greatest, lambs brought a premium of $6.30 per 100 pounds, or 87 
j)(*r cent. In 1923 the dinerential was $6.20 and the premium in 
iavor of lambs 85 per cent. 

Problems in Marketing Sheep and Lambs. 

One of the greatest problems in marketing sheep and lambs is that 
of avoiding flie congested markets which occur during the three 
months, August 15 to November 15. During this period the receipts 
at the leading markets are frequently much gi’eater than can be 
readily absorbed. As such gluts almost, invariably cause a break 
in prices, all possible steps should be taken to avoid this condition. 
Probably tlie greater number of range operators will always find it 
necessary to snip at this lime. There are, however, many operators 



HAULING WOOL ACROSS THfi PLAINS. 


4fi. — In the* woRtoru rnnp’ country wool Ir fri'qnontlv hauled for a iliatance 
of 100 or more miles to the rnllrond. Owlnp to Its hiRh value per pound. It 
can be hauled farther than almost any other aKiicultural commodity. 

^vlio can just as well get their lambs on an earlier market, or if the 
lambs are not suitable for slaughter, hold them in valleys for a few 
weeks or ship direct to tlie feed lots. That efforts are beii^ made to 
avoid shipping during this period of peak supplies is evidenced by 
tlie large percentage of the Pacific coast and Idaho growers who aim 
to market their lambs from April through July. 

The autumn congestion is still further aggravated by the large 
mimlier of native lambs, a large percentage of which are of inferior 
quality, that are marketed at this time. These inferior native lambs 
have a decidedly depressing influence on the market.^ Not only, do 
they hurt the sale of good lambs, but because of their inferior condi- 
tion due to poor breeding, insufficient feed, internal parasites, or lack 
of castration and docking, they yield a poor quality of meat and are 
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cenerallv produced at a loss. Tliis problem is one of giving the 
fheep nlL^and^tter attention as well as giving more attention to 

the market requirements. i* i x* i i i 

Sheepmen aLo are confronted with the problems of relatively ugh 
transportation and marketing cliarp:es. On some classes of sheep 
these ehar/:^es reduce j)rofits to a dangerously small margin. 

Marketim? Wool. 


Wool is one of the important items of world commerce. In 
tlic eai’ly days virtually every family produced sufficient wool to meet 
its own needs. There "was, therefore, little or no marketing of wool. 
With the division of labor, however, and the concentrati<jii of popu- 
lation in the cities there came the demand for specialization in wool 
]>ro(luction. 



Kio. 47. — Tlio frol^ht rnto in Pooember. 1922. on 100 pounds of wool in tin* 
Ki'cnKo from Pocatollo, Idaho, to UuHton was J!*2.44 ; frtun rrinlloton, 

f l.78; and from Portland, On*>r., $1.50. Tho rate from Sait l.ako Cit.\, 
-tah, 'waa $2.:{0 ; from Wlnnemucca, Nov., $2.00; and from San rram*isc*o, 
*1.50. Tlio rale from I’hoonlx, Ariz.. waa .$2.01 ; from Aihiiciuoniur. Mfx., 
$1.99; from San Aujrolo, Trx., $2.(il ; from Kansas City. Mo., .$1.24; from 
St. lyouis, Mo., $1.15 ; and from Columbus, Ohio, 7S rents. Thr rate from 
Uuwlins. Wyo., waa .$2.0;}; from BilllnKH, Mont., $2.12; from Hloomnold, 
Iowa, $1.08; from Chiraffo, 99 coni a ; and from Korhrsti-r, N. V., 52 c'«*nts. 
It appears that the zone <jf hiKbeat freljjht nifes to n<»sion ex((*nds fpiiiii 
western Montana and eastern Idaho through T’tah and Nevada (o Aiizuiia. 


Septirating the center of iiroductioii from tluit of consumption 
gives rise to marketing. Generally speaking, the farUier these two 
2 >oin 1 s are from each other the more comi^Iicated marketing becomes. 
V/ool generally can be pixiduced more ehea])ly in regions tliat are 
undeveloped agriculturally. Due to its relatively higli value ])ei' 
pound it can be transported long distances and sVill yield a piofit 
to the producer. Because of these facts wool production has been 
mostly a frontier enterprise. Wool consumption, on the other hand, 
is gi eatest in the more densely populated regions. For these reasons 
it IS probable that wool is transported over longer distances than any 
other important commodity (fig.s. 40 and 47). 

International Trade in Wool. 

Nearly lialf of the world's pivsont supjily of wool is produced in 
the Southern Hemisphere. On the other Iiand, the greater jiart of 
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the wool is consumed in the Northern Hemispliere, the latter being 
much more densely populated. The leading countries in theexporta- 
tioji of wool are Australia, Argentina, New Zealand, British South 
Africa, and Uruguay, in the order named. (Fig. 48.) 

The leading importing countries are the United Kingdom, France, 
(jermany, United States, Belgium, and Japan. The United King- 
dom and the United States are both heavy producers and large im- 
porters of wool. British India exports considerable quantities of 
wool, which is mostly carpet wool. It imports, however, nearly as 
much as it exports, most of the imported wool being used for 
clothing purposes. 

The United Kingdom is the greatest wool-handling country of the 
world. A large ])er(*entage of the colonial wools and also a consider- 



SOUTH AMERICAN WOOL ON COMMONWEALTH PIER. BOSTON. MASS. 

Fi(i. 49.- -IntiTlor view of (’omtnoiivvoallli I’lor, UoKton, nhowlUK ::4.700 Imlng 
of South .\mcriciin wool, vnliicd nt #12.500,000, Just a.s It wiim uulouded 
from Iho boat on .Inniinry 2K, 1017. The second floor of the pier contained. 

In addition, wool valued at #1.750,000. 

able amount from South America and other countries are shipped 
to that countrv for sale. Bimonthly auction sales are held at the 
London Wool Exchange in which a large assortment from all parts 
of the world is available. While much of the wool is sold for do- 
mestic consumption, large quantities are reexported to the. United 
States and to continental Europe. World prices for wools used in 
the manufacture of clothing are virtually established at the London 
market. Similar sales are held at Liverpool and other cities. Liver- 
pool is the leading exchange market for carpet wools. 

In recent years there has been a growing tendency for the import- 
ing countries to buy directly from the exporting countries, ana the 
Australian auction sales have reached considerable importance. The 
wools of South America are sold largely by private contract. Before 
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the World War most of the wool imported by the United States was 
purchased on the British markets. In 1919, however, Great Britain 
stood sixth from the standpoint of exports to this country, Argentina 
standing first. (Fig. 49.) The following jrear, however, the united 
Kingdom was back in second place, where it has since remained. 

Although the United States ranks third in the production of wool, 
the average for the last 35 years amounting to approximately 300,- 
000,000 pounds per annum, it has never produced sufficient quantities 
to meet its needs. For some years prior to the World War yearly 
imports of wool to the United States averaged about 200,000,000 
pounds. In 1918, the peak year, they amounted to 453,727,000 
pounds. Boston, which is the second largest wool market of the 
world, is preeminently the leading wool market of the countrv*. 
Receipts of foreign and domestic wool at that point amounted to 



Kiu. 50.— The manufacture of woolen goods is very largely concentrated in the 
North Atlantic States. Ninety per cent of the mill consumption of wool in 
the United States is in these States. The industry centers mostly around 
ItoHton and Philadelphia. MnsHachusetts leads in eoiiMumption, manufiK*- 
taring nearly n third of the total. The remaining 10 per cent of mill con- 
sumption la not reported separately by States in the census. The consump- 
tion in Vermont therefore can not be shown. The figures arc based on mill 
purchases, part of which is In the grease and part scoured. 

r)07,()00,0()0 pounds in 1917, and 416,000,000 pounds in. 1923, In 
some years Boston handles as much as 75 per cent of the domestic 
wool and occasionally as high as 70 per cent of the imported wool 
(fig. 50). Philadelphia handles considerable quantities of domestic 
and foitiign wools, while New York receives considerable quantities 
of imported wools.* 

Methods of Marketing Wool in the United States. 

The methods of marketing wool in this country have changed some- 
what from time to time, and there arc also some variations in differ- 


®The ofltlmated domestic production, net imports, and estimated consumption of wool 
f«r 64 years- — 1870 to 1023 — are shown in Table 646 — (mtltled “ Wool, raw: Production. 
importB, Exports, and Apparent Uonsumption, ITiiIUhI States, 1870-1923,“ in Statistical 
AppendU, page 1001. 
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ent parts of the country. However, until recent years the general 
plan of marketing did not differ materially from that in use in the 
early days of the country. 

Tne more important agencies involved in getting wool from the 
producer to the consumer are the country buyer, the country assem- 
bler, the central market dealer, the commission merchant, the broker, 
and the manufacturer. In the farm States the country buyer gathers 
up small lots of wool and either sells them to some merchant in town 
or holds the wool in his own warehouse. The central market dealer 
sends his agents through these smaller towns or concentration points 
and buys such of the wool as is suited to his needs. The wool is then 
shipped to some large center, where it is graded on the basis of mill 
requi remen tsi, and finally sold to the manufacturers. 

Another form of marketing is one in which tlie growers consign 
their wool to wool warehouse companies and usually obtain advances 
amounting to a certain per cent of the market price of their wool. 
The warehouse company grades the wool and holds it for the inspec- 
tion and purchase of the broker or mill agent. When the wool is 
sold the warehouse company remits to the CTower the price obtained 
less any advances that may have been made, interest due on money 
already advanced, and a certain charge per pound for grading and 
cari*ying. 

Eecently the cooperative idea has been applied to wool market- 
ing., Great quantities of Wool are now assembled annually by wool 
pools which are, generally speaking, cooperative organizations made 
up of woolgrowers. The wool of the individual growers is as- 
sembled and pooled at some point, where it is graded and held for 
the inspection of wool buyers. Frequently advances are made on the 
wool so pooled. The buyers, who may repre^nt brokers or mills, 
visit the points where wool is assembled and bid on the wool either 
in job lots or by wade, depending upon how the wool has been 
handled by the pool. 

In the range States wool selling is quite different from that in 
farm flock-regions. Contracting the sale of the clip before shearing 
has been practiced by many ranchmen, especially when the contract 
provided for an advance payment, or at times when there appeared 
to be danger of a decline in wool prices. However, wool growers 
have usually lost heavily by this ^stem, and in general they now 
consider it linbuanesdike. Much of the range wool is sold to eastern 
dealers at shearing time or very soon thereafter, the buyers dealing 
directly with the wool grower at his shearing shed or warehouse. 
This method is sometimes handled by sealed bids, each buyer offering 
his bid under seal, each ranchman or group of ranchmen reserving 
the right to accept or reject any or all bids. Much wool from the 
range is also consiOTed to commission houses in large wool centers, 
most, of it going to Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
Missouri River points. Part of that consigned from the Washing- 
ton-Oregon-Idaho district goes to Portland, Oreg. 

Much effort has been spent in attempts to work out systems of 
cooperative marketing of range wool, and considerable progress has 
been made, though naturally tne movement has not developed to the 
same point in the range country that it has in some of the farm-flock 
areas. Many systems have been tried out, ranging from very simple 
and temporary organizations handling sealed bids that are accepted 
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INCRBASE IN AVERAGE WEIGHT OF FLEECE, VERMONT, OHIO, OREGON, 
AND NEW BlEXICO. 



Pi«. 51. — lly Introdiu'liiK new RtralnH and by cnrt»ful selection for hrt»vy shoar- 
iiillf qualities in the brceiling tiocks wool^rowers have lucr€»is<^d the average 
flef'cc weight from about 2 Pounds in 1840 to 7 or 8 pounds by 1920 in 
Vermont, tin* Mid-W<*st and the far Northwest. In New' Mexico the average 
fleece w'eight has increased frt»m about 2 pounds in 1880 to almost 0 pounds 
at present. 



F^g. 62. — In recent vears fleece weights of 7 or 8 pounds are the rule, except 
in the Southeastern States, w'here the weight ranges from a to 6 pounds, 
and In the North Atlantic States, where the average fleece ranges from 
6 to 7 pounds. The weight of the fleece varies somewhat from year to 
year, depending upon feed and climatic conditions. 
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Fi«. 53. — Fle^OGS from the desert range shrink on scouring about (50 to 70 per 
cent, while fleeces from the farming States shrink only about 40 to 50 per 
cent. The heaviest fleeces In the grease come from the northern range States 
(fig. 52)/ whereas the heavieet fleeces after scouring are from the North 
Central States. It is worthy of note that the southwestern fleeces are little 
heavier than those from the Southeast after scouring. 

or rejected by the sales committee, to permanent, incorporated or- 
ganizations serving in the capacity of commission houses and dealing 
on the basis of binding, legal contracts with the growers. When the 
wool market is in a healthy condition there is a fair degree of corn- 

{ )etition among buyers in those paits of the range area that yield 
arge quantities of desirable wool, and a number of buyers are at- 
tractedf to a given community. Tne results of some of the coopera- 
tive selling indicate that it helps to make competition among buyers 
even more keen and facilitates business-like transactions. It prom- 
ises also to alleviate, to a certain degree, heavy overloading aiul 
serious depression of the market. 

A striking peculiarity of the wool market of the United States is 
the fact that although from 550,000,000 pounds to 750,000,000 pounds 



Fig. 64.— ^he farm value of fleecee is usually highest in Ohio and Montauu, 
followed by Oregon and Michigan, and is lowest in the Southeastern States. 
In the oUier SUtes the average farm value of fleeces ranged mostly between. 
$2 and $3 in 1923. 
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of wool with a total valuation ranging from $112,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000 are handled annually, there is no established public market 
for the commodity. Practically all of this vast quantity of wool is 
bought and sold by private agreement. Another peculiarity is that 
while there is no open public or auction market a very largo pro- 
portion of the wool passes through two or three leading centers. 
In other words, the marketing of wool is probably more concentrated 
than that of any other impoitant commodity. 

Grades of Wool and Their Uses. 

Wool is extremely complex and varied in its characteristics. As 
a commodity of commerce it is one of the most difficult to classify 
and grade for the systematizing of trade. While the variation in 
wool occurs somewhat in correlation with the types and breeds of 
sheep, wide variations exist within the breeiis. Fleeces having the 
same fineness (diameter of fiber) often vary greatly in strength of 
fiber, spinning properties, length, and the contents of grease (natural 
wool oil) and dirt. Soil, climate, and feed have far-reaching in- 
fluence on the production of wool. In some sections of the western 
range where grass is sparse and sand storms are frequent, fleeces of 
Merino or Rambouillet sheep may shrink as much as 65 to 75 per 
cent or more in grease and dirt, wnen scoured or cleaned preparatory 
to manufacture, while fleeces from sheep of these same types when 
grown on excellent bluegrass pastures where sand storms seldom, if 
ever, occur, may shrink only 50 to 60 per cent (figs. 52 and 53) . Such 
characteristics as strength" of fiber, spinning property, and length 
of staple are also affected by the conditions of soil, climate, and feed. 

Commercial grades of wool are based primarily on fineness or 
diameter of fiber. The very finest of wool is known by the grade 
term “ fine.’’ Wool of this grade is produced by Merino or Ram- 
bouillet sheep. Half-blood ” wool is the next grade coarser than 
fine, but it is commonly considered a fine wool ; that is, the fibers have 
smaller diameter than those of the wool which is commonly called 
medium wool. A large percentage of the half-blood wool is grown on 
sheep having consideraole Menno or Rambouillet inheritance. It 
should be understood that the word blood ” is a wool grade term 
and has no reference to the breeding of the shc^p, but the use of a 
fraction in connection with the wora blood indicates a certain fine- 
ness or diameter of fiber. Tliree-eighths blood ” is the finest and 

quarter blood” the coarsest of what is known as medium wool. 
These grades are produced chiefly by the medium- wool mutton breeds 
sncli as Southdowns, Shropshires, and Hampshires; also by the cross- 
breds resulting from mating the fine and loi^-wool breeds, which is 
extensively done on the western range. “ Low-quarter blood ” is 
coarser than quarter blood,” but the finest of what is known as 
coai’se wool. “ Common ” is medium in coarseness, and braid ” the 
coarsest of coarse wool. Oxfords produce a great deal of low- 
quarter blood ” as well as “ quarter blood,” and all grades of coarse 
wool are grown on the long- wool breeds, such as Lincolns, Leicesters, 
and Cotswolds. 

Fine and half-blood wools are used in the finest of dress goods, 
and choice wool of these grades is usually in strong demand. The 
modern tendency toward mutton production is increasing the propor- 
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tion of three-eighths and quarter-blood wools, and in a relative sense 
the supply of fine and half-blood is being reduced. The three-eighths 
and quarter-blood wools are used in tlie manufacture of coai-ser 
clothing for which there is a large demand under normal conditions. 

Low-quarter blood, common, and braid are used in the coarsest of 
goods such as heavy overcoating, blankets, and carpets. Both de- 
mand and prices for the three coarsest grades are less, and they arc 
not produced so abundantly in America as the fine and medium wools. 
Wool of good length (about 2^ to 3 inches long) is desired for the 
manufactui'e of choice, durable worsted goods. When wool has 
fibers only about 1 to 2 inches long, it is used largely in the manufac- 
ture of woolens or flannels. 

Grading of wool by the grower was very uncommon in this country 
prior to the World War. Tliere is to-day, however, a marked tend- 
imcy on the part of those who pool or consign their wool to sell by 
grade. Selling any commodity ungraded is bound, in the long run, 
to work to the advantage of the buyer. This must be true becaust' 
the buyer is naturally in a better position to judge the true value of 
ungraded commodities than is the average producer. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has established grades for wool 
based on diameter of fiber. 


Prices of Wool. 

Wool prices, like those of sljeep and lambs, have followed a rather 
tortuous course during a period of yeai*s. Fluctuations in wool prices, 
while not so wide as those for mutton and lamb, have exceeded in 
extent and violence those in most other important commodities. 
One reason for these wide variations is the fact that wool is a world 
commodity and its price level is, to a considerable extent, deteiMiiined 
by world conditions of supply and demand. Another reason is the 
fact that almost from the founding of the count ly wool has been the 

YEARLY AVERAGE PRICE. PRODUCTION, AND IMPORTS OF WOOL, 
1890-1922; PERCENTAGE OF THE AVERAGE FOR 1909-1914. 
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Fig. 55. — Ah a rule there a elose relatlonnhlp lietween w(x)l price's and 
Imports iritf» the T’nited Rlntes. Doth pricew and imports reached their 
highest points in 1918. Domestic production of wool has been fairly con- 
stant during the past flO years. 
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Fic. 5C. — Since 1824 there have been two long-time cycles of falling and rising 
prices — the first from 1836 falling until 1843 and rising until 1864 ; the 
second falling from 1864 until 1806 and rising again until 1018. In general, 
wool prices have followed the trend of the general price level. Within these 
long-time cycles there are short cycles with annual fluctuations, which are 
the result largely of expanding and contracting wool production. The i^ivil 
War and the recent World War caused prices of wool to rise quickly, and 
these high prices were followed by sudden drops at the close of those wars. 
Panics, such as those of 1837 and 1893, also affect the price of wool. 


subject of various legislative enactments. Probably no tariff bill 
has been enacted in the United States that did not either impose, 
raise, lower, or eliminate import duties on wool. These artificial in- 
fluences have had a tendency to modify the natural play of economic 
forces, and have resulted in materially changing available supplies of 
wool in the United States and, therefore, in raising or lowering 
prices (fig. 55). 

A stua>’ of yearly average prices of medium-grade wool over a 
period of 100 yell’s shows that the market averaged lowest in 1890, 
when washed, niexlium, Ohio fleece wool was quoted in eastern mar- 
kets at 19.5 cents a pound ; and was highest in 1918, when the same 
grade averaged 91.5 cents. The range between these two extremes 
amounted to 72 cents or 369 per cent (fig. 56). 

If the market price of the above-named grade of wool is compared 
with its purchasing power in terms of all cximmodities, one is likely to 
he impressed with the rather close correlation which, under normal 
conditions, exists between the two. Although the market price and 
the relative price are rarely identical, it is believed that during a 
period of time the purchasing power of wool comes as near equaling 
the market price as do most important agricultural com^iodities. In 
other woi-ds, the wool market is, generally speaking, a fair index of 
the general level of commodity prices. 

In 17 of the first 18 years beginning with 1824, the market price 
of wool exceeded somewhat its purchasing power in terms of other 
commodities. During the next 20 years, however, the purchasing 
power exceeded the market price. During the Civil War although 
wool prices advanced sharply they did not keep pace with prices of 
other commodities. By 1877 the market price had again dropped 
below the purchasing power and remainexi so until 1912. From 1915 
through 1923 the market price was consistently higher than the pur- 
chasing power (fi^. 55 and 57). 

85818 *— YBK 1923 20 
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TBARLT AVERAGE PRICE OF ** UNWASHED OHIO FINE WOOL AND t/S 
BLOOD. AT BOSTON: AND PURCHASING POWBR IN TERMS OF 
ISIS DOLLAR. 18f0-lfS2. 

CENTS 



1690 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 


PiQ. 67. — ^The trend of wool prices wns downward from 1800 to 1806. upward 
from that year to 1905, fairly stable till 1009, and then sltahtly* downward 
until 1914. In the latter year a sharp advance be^mn which culminated In 
1918. The purchasinfiT power of wool in terms of the 1913 dollar exceeded 
the money price until about 1910. In 1915 a wide divergence between the 
two began, and for the peak year of 1918 the yearly average price of 77 
cents had a purchasing power of only 40 cents in terms of all commodities. 
In 192.3 the average money price was 55 cents and the pnrehasing-power 
price was 36 cents. These 1923 figures were received too late to molude 
In the graph. 


War invariably stimulates the demand for wool, and therefore 
advances prices. During the Civil War period wool sold up to $1 
a pound. In 1867 the market broke sharply, but during 1871 and 
1872 prices rose to a relatively high level, the Franco-Prussian War 
in Europe being an important factor in the advance. In 1873 a 
business panic occurred, and from that time until 1879 wool prices 
declined rather steadily. The revival of business which occurred 
in 1879 resulted temporarily in higher prices for wool, but with 
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1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 (921 192? 1923 

Fio. 58.— Wool prl^CM were fairly steady from 1910 to 1914. In 1915 the 
market started definitely upward and, so far as medium grades were con- 
cerned, reached the p^ in 1918. After a secondai^ advance during the 
speculative period of 1919 prtces broke sharply and reached the low point 
about the middle of 1921. Since 1921 prices have more than doubled. 


prices broke sharply and reached the low point 
Since 1921 prices have more than doubled. 
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certain fluctuations, wool prices declined after 1880. By this time 
increased wool production in the Southern Hemisphere began to 
have its effect on wool markets and by the middle eighties there 
was a pronounced decline in wool prices, and the panic of 1893 
hastened this downward movement. In the next few years the prices 
increased slightly. However, the average for the period of 1901 
to 1910 was lower than that of the years from 1840 to 1890, if the 
Civil War period be excluded. In 1913 the trend of wool prices 
was downward, but there was a recovery in the following year. 

During the World War prices broke all previous records, fine 
staple territory wool on a scoured basis at one time selling at $1.85 
per pound at Boston. On the signing of the armistice, prices broke 
but recWered rather quickly after the reopening of the London 
wool sales in April, 1919. During February and March, 1920, prices 
advanced to $2.05 per pound. Presently the market turned ex- 
tremely dull and prices started downward. As a matter of fact, 
flotations from June to December of that year were largely nominal, 
there being but few actual sales. 

Althou^ the wool trade revived somewhat in 1921, prices were 
comparatively low. The average price at Boston of three-eighths 
blood, unwashed Ohio and Penn^lvania wool was 26 cents a pound 
for the three months, July, August, and September. The average 
price for the year was 28 cents compared with 53 cents in 1920, 
67 cents in 1919, and 77 cents in 1918. Toward the end of the year 
trade improved and prices advanced somewhat. Generally speak- 
ing, the market was active throughout 1922 and 1923. The average 
price for the full year 1922 was 17 cents higher than tliat of 1921 ; 
and the average for 1923, 10 cents higher than 1922, or 27 cents over 
that of 1921 (fig. 58). 

Problems in Marketing Wool. 

Largely because of the dual character of the industry in which 
he is engaged, the sheepman probably is confronted with more 
serious maraeting problems than either the cattle or hog producer. 
To conduct his marketing intelligently, the sheepman must keep in 
touch with conditions prevailing m two markets which differ widely 
in almost every respect. One of the commodities which he produces 
enters extensively into world trade. Tlie other depends for an outlet 
almost entirely on domestic requirements. 

In general, prices for wool and those for dre-ssed lamb and mutton 
follow somewhat parallel courses (fig. 59). This is probably due 
largely to the fact that although wool is more of a necessity than 
lanib and mutton, the prices of both, as a rule, follow rather closely 
the trend of general business prosperity or depression. 

Wool, although a world commodity, is imported rather than ex- 
ported. The sheepman therefore is vitelly concerned with any imwrt 
duties which may be imposed on foreign wool and in the removal or 
modification of such duty. 

Another problem with which the sheepmen must deal is the lack 
of an open public wool market corresponding with the London wool 
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Flo. 59. — The relationship between prices of live and dressed lambs is usually very dose and fluctuations in the one are, as a rule, very 
promptly reflected in the other. Wool prices are subject to less sudden fluctuations than either live or dressed lamb, showing usually 
rather broad upward and downward sw-ings. These broad movements in wool prices, however, have a rather pronounced effect on the 
trend of live lamb prices^ and fluctuations in live lamb prices are quickly reflected in the dressed-lamb market. It should be noted that 
the percentage increase in price of wool during the war years was little, if any, greater than the percentage increase in price of lambs. 
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auction sales. During the World War tlie Government assumed con- 
trol of all wool stocks in the country, and after the war considerable 
quantities were disposed of by the auction sale method. The prevail- 
ing system of disposing of wool by private sale makes it difficult for 
the wool grower to obtain accurate information concerning the market 
price for a given grade of wool. 

Another problem consists in the fact tliat until qmte recently most 
wool growers sold their product ungraded, the grading being done in 
the larger wool centers by brokers, whose business it was to sort, and 
gnide the wool in accordance with the requirements of the different 
mills. Under this system the grower who produced relatively clean 
wool of high quality was frequently penalized l)e<‘.Kuse his wool was 
purchased in a lot with that of other less careful growers. 


NUMBER OF FLEECES REQUIRED TO BUY A SUIT OF CLOTHES. 


FARM 


RETAIL 


VALUE PRICE OF 
FLEECE MAN'S SUIT 


|9I4---$I30---$I4.00 

I920---$I.53 $41.00 

1922 - - - $2 47 $28.00 


NUMBER OF FLEECES TO BUY A SUIT 

10 20 30 



Flu. 60. — In 1914, when wool and clothing were liotli comparatiTcsly cheap, the 
fai’iner needeii 11 fleec€« to exchange for a wult of clothee. In the ^1 of 
1920, whm prlccH of farm commodities were at a low level and when clothes 
wer<» still high in pric**, approximately 27 fleeces were needed to purchase 
the wime kind of a wilt. Ily 1922 conditions in the wool aiwl clothing mar- 
ket had iHM'oiiui readjusted, so that practically the same number of fleeces 
were needed to buy a suit of clothes as before the war. 


Wool Import Duties. 

During the colonial and early national eras there was no tariff on 
wool. Prior to 1800 comparatively little attention had been given to 
sheep raising. Between 1800 and 1815 numerous importations of 
Spanish Merino sheep were made, and during this same period a num- 
ber of woolen mills were established, which began to ci-eate a demand 
for more wool. Both the raising and the manufacturing of wool were 
greatly stimulated bv the Embargo Act of 1807, the Nonintercourse 
Act OT 1809, and the War of 1812. Shortly after the close of that war, 
the British began exporting large quantities of woolens to this coun- 
try, which seriously depressed the woolen industries. The first tariff 
legislation on wool was enacted in 1816 when a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem was placed on wool, and 25 per cent on woolen goods. 

The act of 1824 placed a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on wool 
valued at 10 cente a pound or less ; ^0 per cent on other wools the first 
year, 25 per cent the second year, and 80 per cent thereafter. In 1828 
a combination of specific and ad valorem rates was tried, the rates 
being higher than in the previous act. In 1854 wool from Canada 
was admitted fre.e under the reciprocity treaty. In 1857 it was prac- 
tically put on the free list through a provision that all wool costing 
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less than 20 cents at the place of exportation was to come in without 

dui^. 

The tariff act of 1861 introduced the principle of compensating 
duties on woolen goods. This compensation was based on the fact 
that 4 pounds of wool from some of the heaviest shrinking fleeces 
of South America were needed to make a pound of cloth. As most 
of the wool imported under this act was admitted on a duty of 3 
cents a pound, the compensating duty on woolen cloth was 12 cents. 

In 1867 the “ blood dassification ” was introduced. This classifi- 
cation was based on the “ blood ” or breeds of sheep as follows : Class 

1, wool showing any trace of Merino blood and down clothing wools ; 
Class 2, combing wool from “ English ” breeds; Class 3, native wools, 
that is, wools from unimproved sheep. An attempt was also made 
to describe these classes more accurately by designating Class 1 as 
clothing wools, Class 2 as combing wools, and Class 3 as carpet 
wools. The act also provided for the naming of the countries from 
which the wools originated, making virtually a three-fold classifica- 
tion. As improved machinery had made a change in the usage of 
some of these wools, the terms clothing, combing, and carpet were 
dropped in 1890. 

Between 1867 and 1894 changes were made from time to time in 
the rate of duty. In 1894 wool was placed on the free list while the 
duty on woolen goods was considerably reduced. 

A duty was again placed on avooI in 1897. In this act, a dif- 
ference was made between unwashed wool and scoured wool, the duty 
on washed wool being double and on scoured wool treble that on 
unwashed wool. 

The act of 1913 again placed wool on the free list. During the 
World War period mere was a tremendous demand for nearly all 
kinds of wool. The close of the war was soon followed by a severe 
depression and a resulting surplus of wool. In the emergency tariff 
bill of 1921, duties were again enforced on wools of Classes 1 and 

2, while Class 3’ or carpet wools were admitted free. The present 
schedule was enacted in 1922. It provides for a duty on “wool not 
improved by the admixture of Merino or English blood ” (carpet 
wools) of 12, 18, and 24 cents, depending on whether in the grease, 
washed, or scoured. Such wools may be imported under bond, and 
if used for the manufacture of rugs, carpets, or other floor cover- 
ings are admitted free. The rate on all other wools (used prin- 
cipally in the manufacturing of woolens and worsteds), whether 
in the grease or scoured, is 31 cents a pound on the basis of clean 
content (scoured weight). This act also provides for additional 
ad ralorem duties, or for a change of duties, if deemed expedient 
by the President. In passing this bill, it was believed that makinc 
a specific tax on the clean content of the wool would do away with 
the inequalities due to difference in shrinkage in fleeces from vari- 
ours parts of the world. Provision for the changing of the rates 
by executive orders was to make possible adjustments that might 
become necessary because of changed world conditions. 
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Table 2. — Rates of duty on wool imports under the tariff acts 1789-1922." 


Pate of act (and when 
effective). 


Kates of duty. 


1780-1816 

, 1816 (July 1, 

1824 (July 1, 

May^^l828 (September 

Jul^l4, 1832 (March 4, 


April 27 
1816). 


free. 

First act. 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Value of 10 cents a pound or less, 15 per cent; other wool, 20 per cent until 
June 1, 1825 ; 25 per cent until June 1, 1826; 30j>er cent thereafter. 

4 cents a pound plus 40 per cent to June 30, 1826; plus 45 per cent to June 30, 
1830; plus 50 per cent thereafter. 

Value of 8 cents a pound or less, free; other wool, 4 cents a pound plus 40 per 
cent. 


March 2, 1833 (January 
1,18345. 

Sept. 11, 1841 (Oct. 1, 
1841). 

AufUstM, 1842 (August 

July 30, 1M6 (December 
2,1846). 

March 8, 1857 (July 1, 
1867). 

March 2, 1861 (April 2, 
1861). 

June 30, 1864 (July 1, 
1864). 


March 2, 1867 (March 3, 
1867). 


June 6, 1872 (August 1, 
1872)! 

March 3, 1875 (March 4, 
1875 

March 3, 1883 (July 1, 
1883). 


October 1 , 1890 (October 
6,1800). 

August 27, 1894 (August 
1,1894). 

Jnl^24, 1897 (July 24, 


August 5, 1909 (August 
6, 1909). 


October 3, 1913 (Decem- 
ber 1, 1913). 

May 1921 (May 28, 
1921). 



Duties exceeding 20 per cent to be reduced to 20 per cent by yearly reductions 
to July 1, 1842. 

All rates below 20 per cent to be 20 per cent. 

Value of 7 cents a pound or less, 5 per cent; other wool, 3 cents a pound jilus 30 
percent. 

30 per cent. 

Valued at 20 cents a pound or less free. All other, 24 per cent. 

Value of 18 cents a poimd or less, 5 per cent; value over 18 cent.s to 24 cents, 
3 cents a pound; value over 24 cents, 9 cents a pound. 

Value of 12 c^ts a pound or less, 3 cents a pound; value over 12 cents to 24 
cents, 6 cents a pound; value over 24 cents to 32 cents, 10 cents a pound, plus 

10 per cent; value over 32 cents, 12 cents a pound plus 10 per cent. Scoured 
wool, three times these rates. 

Class 1 (clothing wool), value of 32 cents a pound or loss, 10 cents a jMYund plus 

11 per cent; value over 32 cents, 12 cents a pound plus 10 per cent. Class 2 
(combing wool), value of 32 cents a pound or less, 10 cents a poimd plus 11 
per cent; value over 32 cents, 12 cents a pound plus 10 per cent. Class 3 
(carpet wools), value of 12 cents a pouna or less, 3 cents a poimd; value 
over 12 cents, 6 cents a pound. Washed, Class 1 , twice these rates: scoured, 
all classes, three tim<» these rates. 

All wools, 10 per cent reduction of former rates. 

10 per cent reduction of June 6, 1872, repealed. 

Class 1, value of 30 cents a pound or less, 10 cents a pound; value over 30 cents, 

12 cents a pound. Class 2, value of 30 cents a pound or less, 10 cents a pound; 
value over 30 cents, 12 cents a pound. Class 3, value of 12 cents a pound or 
less, 2i cents a pound; value over 12 cents, 5 cents a pound. Washea, Class 1, 
twice these rates; scoured, all classes, three times these rates. 

Class 1,11 cents a pound. Class 2, 12 cents a pound. Class 3, value of 13 cents 
a pound or less, 32 per cent; value over 13 cents, 50 per cent. Washed, Class 
1, twice this rate; scoured, Classes 1 and 2, three times these rates. 

Free. 

Glass 1,11 cents a pound. Class 2, 12 cents a pound. Class 3, value of 12 cents 
a pound or less, 4 cents a pound; ^iie over 12 cents, 7 cents a poimd. Washed, 
Class 1. twice this rate; scoured, Classes 1 and 2, three times these rates; fit 
for carding or spinning, Class 3, three times these rates. 

Class 1,11 cents a pound. Class 2, 12 cents a pound. Class 3, value of 12 cents 
apound orless, 4 cents a pound; value over 12 cents, 7 cents a pound. Washed, 
Class 1, twice this rate; scoured. Classes 1 and 2, three times these rates; 
fit for carding or spinning, Class 3, three times these rates. Foregoing rates 
are in the minimum tariff; the maximum tariff is 25 per cent higher and is 
to bo in force to March 31, 1910, and thereafter, unless the President by proo* 
lamation declares no discrimination by particular countries. 

Free. 

Clothing wool, unwashed, 15 cents a pound; washed, 30 cents a pound; scoured, 
45 cents a pound. 

Wool not improved by admixture with Merino or English blood, in the grease, 
12 cents a pound; washed, 18 cents a pound; scoured. 24 cents a i>ound. 
If used for carpets, rugs, or other floor coverings, duty refunded. Other 
wool, in the grease or unwashed, 31 cents a pound of clean oontent ; scoured, 
31 cents a pound. (All rates subject to change by President after investiga- 
tion of cost of production, domestic and fenrei^.) 


Outlook for the Industry. 

The history of the sheep industry is made up of periods of abound- 
ing prosperity followed by periods of extreme depression (figs. 55 
and 61). War has always played a prominent part in creating in- 
stability. It develops an abnormal demand for wool to which the 
sheepman always responds to the limit of his resources. Just as 
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sui’ely, however, as he has profited temporarily by war, he has suf- 
fered by its termination. No instance is recorded in recent centuries 
in which the signing of peace did not jfind the sheep industry vastly 
overexpanded. On such an occasion not only are the number of 
sheep invariably in excess of peace-time needs, but there is always an 
accumulation in the world of both raw and manufacturer! wools. 

The majority of the world’s sheep have in the past been kept on 
the outskirts of civilization, where they have met frequently with 
severe competition from cattle. The continuous occupation of the 
more arable grazing lands for the growing of farm products needed 
by an inc^reasing population, as these areas have become available 
through improveci transportation facilities, has resulted in large 
numbers of cattle and sheep being constantly sliifted to areas hitherto 
unoccupied. In such movements the sheep were generally forced to 
the less accessible areas. 

Until very recently new regions were being made available for 
livestock production at frequent intervals. As the sheep, whicli 
were kept almost wholly for wool, could be run very cheaply, and 
since during prosperous times money with which to finance the in- 
dustry could easily be secured, there were periods of rapid expan- 
sion to the point ox overproduction. Such periods of overproduction 
were almost invariably followed by corresponding periods of de- 
pression and liquidation. Again, as much of the business was of an 
exploitive character and as provision against adverse climatic con- 
ditions was seldom made, there were frequent and heavy losses. 

The pioneer phase of the industry is rapidly passing and with it, 
it is believed, much of its consequent instability. There is relatively 
little unoccupied land in the world to which the industry can turn. 
In general any future world expansion will be largely at the expense 
of cattle or wheat production. As wool is necessary to the welfare 
of tlie race, and as the present production is hardly more than suf- 
ficient for present needs, there is bound to be a growth in the in- 
dustry as population increases. It is somewhat problematical, how- 
ever, whether the growth of the sheep industry will keep pace with 
that of population. 

World Trend. 

Practically all of the large producing centers, unless it be parts 
of South Africa and Asia, seem to have reached their maximum 
number of sheep. In fact, in most of the leading countries, as in 
Australia, Argentina, and the United States, there has been a no- 
table decline in the number of sheep in recent years. It would seem, 
considering the world-wide need of wool, that this decline would 
soon reach its limits, if it has not already done so. 

While practically all the available land is now in use, it is prob- 
able that ultimately considerable areas of semidesert lands that are 
now inaccessible to livestock, because of an insufficient water supply, 
notably parts of South Africa, will be made available to sheep by 
the provision of wells and reservoirs. 

In the past the sheepmen who produced only wool could not meet 
competition from other a^icultural enterprises unless they were lo- 
cated on veiy cheap land. The sheepmen of to-day, except in the 
semiarid regions, are no longer solely dependent on wool. Consider- 
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Th^ Sheep Industry. 

ing the industry as a whole, lamb production is now a highly im- 
portant and profitable feature, while there is usually a good market 
for mature mutton. 

In the readjustments that are taking place, the sheep industry of 
the world seems to be settling down to three general type^ : ( 1) The 
production of fine wool with lambs as a secondary consideration in 
the arid regions; (2) the production of lambs and wool in the semi- 
arid regions; and (3) the production of lambs, with the wool of 
secondary importance, in the humid and subhumid regions. 

In the aria regions where stock water is scarce, where vegetative 
conditions are less favorable to other stock, especially cattle, and 
where transportation facilities are limited, sheep of the fine-wool 
type, which are kept primarily for the production of wool, will con- 
tinue to be, for several years at least, the leading agricultural enter- 
prise. 

In the semiarid regions of the world where grazing meets with 
competition from the Rowing of small grains, but where intensive 
agriculture is not practicable, sheep will probably continue to be one 
of three, or possibly more, major enterprises. As most of the sheep 
will be kept on privately owned land, the operating expenses will be 
higher than in the arid regions. In order to meet these larger operat- 
ing costs, most of the sheep will be of the crossbred type and will be 
kept for the production of both lambs and wool, the latter being less 
important. World-wide efforts are being made to establish breeds of 
the crossbred type that will have the necessary characteristics for the 
production of marketable lambs and uniform fleeces, suitable for the 
manufacture of worsteds. 

In the humid regions where general farming prevails, the majority 
of the sheep will be kept primarily for the production of lambs. In 
such regions wool is usually secondary and seldom forms more than 
about one-third of the total re(;eipts. In regions of intensive agricul- 
ture, sheep will occur generally in small flocks and as one of a number 
of farm enterprises. The dairy cow will continue to be their greatest 
competitor. 

Trend in the United States. 

The pioneer phase of the sheep industry, in which sheep are ex- 
tensively kept on new and comparatively cheap land, is passing. A 
large percentage of the sheep are now grazed either on owned or 
leased pastures and in national forests for at least a part of the year. 
The investment in stock and equipment is so great that wasteful 
methods will lead to failure. Sheep must now handled with the 
utmost care and along the lines of the most scientific thought if the 
venture is to prove profitable. 

Although the future holds promise of a much greater stability 
for the industry than has been true in the past, the sheepman of the 
ITnited States will always find competition. He must compete not 
only with woolgrowers in other parts of the world, but also with 
other meats for a place in the diet, and, finally, with producers of 
other livestock for land, labor, and all the intricate machinery of pro- 
duction. He must expect also recurring cycles of prosperity and de- 
pression. When prices are low producers, particularly on farms, re- 
duce the size of their flocks or go out of business. This temporarily 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, PI:ODUCTION AND NET IMPORTS 
OF WOOL. NUMBER OF SHEEP, CONSUMPTION OF WOOL 

AND NUiniER OF SHEEP PER CAPITA, 187 f-lt 2 a. 


SHEEP WOOL 



Fig. 01. — The number of sheep in the United States kept pace with the 
Increase In number of people until 1884, which year marked the high point 
of the Industry. The number per capita Is now only two-ftfths as great as 
in the early eighties. It is interesting to note the wavelike character of the 
curve of number of sheep since 1884, the crests being 8 to 10 years apart. 
It Is also noteworthy that despite the decrease in number of sheep the 
production of wool has remained more or less constant till recently, owing 
to Increaung weight of fleece. The per capita consumption of wool has 
been maintained by a increase In imports. The peaks of imports in 

1 and 1909 appear to have been occasioned by anticipation of tariff acts, 
while that of 1915 to 1919 was owing to war demands. 
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The Sheep Ind,uetry. 

increases the number of sheep marketed, which further depresses the 
price. Later, the supply of wool is found to be approaching exhaus- 
tion and the supply of mutton is so low that prices rise. As this 
occura producers, especially on farms, begin to increase their flocks, 
causing prices to continue to rise until a little later an increase in the 
supply of wool and mutton causes prices to fall and the same cycle 
is repeated. 

It would seem that the indust^ reached a low point during the 
recent period of financial depression and that it is again building up. 
As during recent years more than half of the wool used in this coun- 
try, including carpet wool^ has been imported and as the demand for 
mutton is continuing strong, there is need for a considerable expan- 
sion of the industry. This expansion as already noted will probably 
be characterized by less violent fluctuations than in the past, because 
unused lands are no longer available. Considerable expansion can 
come with better utilization of western grazing areas and improved 
management of farm flocks. 

NUMBER OP SHEEP TO EVERT EIGHT PEOPLE. 



PiQ. 62. — The ratio of number of sheep to human population in the United 
States has been declinint? since 1884. In the O-year period, 1 890-1 90.*!, 
there were approximately 5 sheep for every 8 people. Ten years later there 
were only 4. For the period of 1919-1923 there were only 2.8 sheep for 
every 8 people, or ab<»ut ono-third of a sheep per persuii. 


The Outlook for Sheep in the East. 

The eastern and mid western fanner, with good markets close at 
hand, can more easily meet the competition of the western range op- 
erator, as their costs are approximately equal. In fact, there are many 
farms where sheep, kept largely on farm by-products, •can be more 
cheaply produced than under some of the western range conditions. 
The limiting factors in any rapid increase in the number of eastern 
farm flocks seems to be the general lack of knowledge concerning 
the care of ^eep, especially the prevention of diseases, competition 
with established and successful farming systems, inadequate fencing, 
and the fear of dogs. The rapid growth of small farm flocks in the 
irrigated sections of the West shows that sheep can be advantageously 
fitted into general farming systems. 

In those localities where the greater part of the land is kept in 
cultivation, the sheep will seldom occupy more than a secondary 
place. This is especially true in the corn-producing section, where 
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hog raising and the fattening of livestock will continue for some 
time as the main livestock enterprise. In localities near large centers 
of population dairying will predominate. In regions where, because 
of the broken character of tne land, it is desirable to k^p fully half 
or more of the farm in hay and pasture, sheep are finding an impor- 
tant place. This is especially true of those regions that are son\ewhat 
remote from centers of dense population. Under such conditions 
sheep will generally be associatea with either dairy or beef cattle 
and will probably be one of the major enterprises, not infrequently 
the leading one. While such sheep will general^ be of the mutton 
type, there are regions, such as the upper Ohio Valley, where sheep 
for some time to come will be kept primarily for the production of 
wool. 

There is room also for considerable expansion of the industry in 
the South. However, any growth will probably be slow, as this 
region is especially adapted to the growing of tilled crops. The lack 
of adequate pastures and the difficulty of handling parasitic diseases 
are also severe handicaps at the present time. 

The Outlook for the Industry in the West. 

In the West expansion will generally be on the basis of much higher 
operating expenses than formerly. The sheepmen, however, are al- 
i-cady meeting these conditions. In the first place a large percentage 
of the operators are keeping flocks of the crossbred type. In such 
flocks the lambs furnish approximately 55 per cent of the revenue, as 
against 45 per cent for wool. They are also giving their sheep better 
care, and as a result are generally securing fetter lamb crops as well 
as heavier fleeces. Better management of the sheep and of the range 
is also making it possible to carry additional stock on the same extent 
of range. 

One serious handicap in the expansion of the business is that of 
securing ad^uate range. Many operators are finding it difficult to 
secure sufficient range for their present needs. Others who are oper- 
ating wholly on the public domain are faced with the uncertainty as 
to how much longer these lands, some of which are deteriorating, will 
be available to them. 

The rapid deterioration of the remaining public domain, because 
of constant unrestricted grazing, is given much concern. Nearly all 
livestock producers recognize the need of some stabilized policy of 
I)rotection, in order that further destruction of these areas may be 
prevented. Various plans for the better control and utilization of 
the remaining public domain, not suitable for fanning purposes, have 
been suggests. While many prefer private ownership or long-term 
leasing, the plan that is being given most consideration is that of 
creating grazing districts and alloting stock among resident users 
under a permit system somewhat similar to that now in the national 
forests. Under proper systems of grazing the carrying capacity of 
these areas can be increased greatly. An adequate and settled land 
policy would make it possible to place the Western sheep business on 
a much more stable basis than has previously existed, and would prob- 
ably result in a considerable increase in the number of sheep. 




Hy C. V. pjPEK, I!. N. ViNATJ^ R. A. OAKUfiY, and Lyman Carrieii, Bureau of 
riant InduHirn; (). E. Rakek, J. S. (^tyrroN, O. A. JuvE, and N. P. Bradshaw, 
Bureau of AgriruUtiral EconomicH; K. W. Sheets and C. D. Marsh, Bureau 
of Animal ImlUHtry; W. 0. Barnes, Forest Eervioe; and W. B. Bell, Bureau 
of Biological Surrey} 


S EVEN-TENTHS of tlie 3G5,000.()()() acres of land in the United 
States occupjed by crops harvested in the census year 1911), or 
approximately 257,()()(),000 acres, were used to produce forage, that 
is, concentrates and roughage for livestock.^ About two-tenths, or 
76,000,000 acres, produced food for human consumption; and nearly 
one-tenth, or 32,000,000 acres, was used for other purposes, princi- 
pally to produce cotton fiber, tobacco, and flax. In addition, our 
livestock consumed the product of about 60,000,000 acres of humid 
improved pasture, probably of 171,000,000 acres of humid unim- 
proved grassland pasture, over half of which was in farms, and of 
about 237,000,000 acres of forest and cut-over pasture land in farms 
or under other private ownership and in our national forests, besides 
that of perhaps 587,000,000 acres of arid or semiarid grazing land in 
the West.® 


‘A J. PlotprH fliKl W. J. Moms Uuieau of IMant liiduBtry ; IT. W. Ilawtliorne and W. J. 
Spillninn, Bureau of Aprleultunil Keouomica ; .1. B. Biiiu and K. 0. Semple, Bureau of 
Aidmtil Industry, furniNlied valuable data and erltieisnig. 

•In the broad conalderatlon here griven the relations of forage to livestock production, 
and indeed to UKrleulture as a whole, the word “ forage ” is used in Its wide signidcauce ; 
that is, all vegetable niitrlinent, fresh or cureii, consumed by domestic animals, such as 
pasturage, browse, mast, green feed, hay, straw, silage, and grain. The term “ f eM ” 
includes all plant and animal products consumed by livestock, and “ food ” refers to the 
nutriment of man. 

“These acreages of the several classes of pasture* are estimiites based on the replies 
juade to the questions on “ TTses of land.” confaUied in tlie 1920 census schedule ; on vari- 
ous Federal and State reports ; and on correspondence with officials and other well-in- 
r<>rinpd persons in the several States. Special acknowledgment is due W. U. Chapllne and 
W, N. Sparhawk, of the Forest Service, and A. K. Aldous, of the Land Classification 
Hoard, United States Geological Sui-vey. for assistance and valuable criticism. Additional 
data are contained In Table 22. These estimates and others that follow are not hnai 
attention to the Importance of forage, especially our pastures, and 
atimulato students in the various States to study the problems in more deail, the writers 
will be fully satisfied. 
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It seems safe to say that livestock * consume about three- fourtlis 
of the product of the improved land and practically all the product 
of the unimproved pastures and grazing lands within and without 
farms (fig. 1). 

In this connection it should be noted that the “ hay and forage ” ® 
crops of the census occupied in 1919 only 19 per cent of all improved 


USE OF THE LAND FOR FORAGE 

(FEED CROPS AND PASTURE) 

AND 

FOR OTHER PURPOSES 



LAND AREA OF UNITED STATES 
1903 MILLION ACRES 


Fig. 1. — About 60 pt*r cent of the total land area of the United States was 
used In 1019 for the production of forajfe. Some of this, for instance the 
forest land that was pastured, contributed other products than forage. Tlie 
above statement merely indicates the Immensity of the land area required 
for the support of the Nation’s livestock. The 257,000,000 acres proo^ucing 
crops for feed yielded slightly more sustenance than the 1,055,000 acres 
used for pasture. More than half of this pasture is arid western range 
and nearly a fourth more- is forest and cut-over land which, in general, has 
a low carrying capacity. 


* Livestock and domestic animals as hereinafter referred to include horses, mules, cattle, 
^ goats, hogs, and poultry. All are purely herbivorous except hogs and poultry, 
whicn are omnivorous. 

■ Ij^rage crops properly Include only those plants grown primarily for feed, and of 
which animals consume all or most of the harvested herbage or roots or both. Strictly 
speaking, the term crop applies only to products that are harvested by man, and there- 
Include pasturage ; but it is extended in common use to include planted 
crops like corn, outs, soybeans, etc., even if they ore grazed down by animals. 
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land and about 27 wr cent of all cropped land. The census classifi- 
cation does not indude many crops used mostly for forage. It ex- 
cludes com (except fodder), for instance, the most important of all 
crops used for forage, and thus presents a very incomplete picture of 
our forage resources, when the word “ forage ” is used in its broad 
significance. 

Proportions of the Total Crop AcreMe Used to Produce Forage, 
Food, and Other Products. 

The proportions of the total crop acreage used to produce the dif- 
ferent classes of crop products, herein described, are based on the 
percental of those products consumed as forage, as food, as fiber, 
and in oflier ways. These percentages as well as the actual acreage 
vary widely in different parts of the United States. (Compare figs. 
2, 3, 4, and 5.) In the Cotton Belt about 53 per cent of the crop 
land in 1919 was devoted to the production of feed for livestock, 
mostly corn, cowpeas, velvet beans., and peanuts, about 37 per cent 
to cotton,® tobacco, and other crops not used as feed for livestock or 
food for man, except incidentally, and less than 10 per cent to pro- 
duce food consumed directly by man. Corn is used for both forage 
and food in this region, the estimated consumption by livestock be- 
ing 90 per cent of the crop, and by the human population 10 per cent. 

In the corn and winter wheat region, which lies between the Cotton 
Belt on the south and the Corn Belt to the north, nearly three- fourths 
of the crop land in 1919 produced forage for livestock and the re- 
maining fourth food, except for 2 per cent of the crop area that 
was devoted to tobacco. In the Corn Belt, where all the hay and 
nearly all the corn and oats are fed to livestock, about 84 per cent 
of the crop land produced forage for farm animals and 16 per cent 
food for man, wheat being the most important food crop. Only one- 
lifth of 1 per cent of the crop acreage was used for other than feed 
or food crops. 

Ill the hay and dairying regions to the north and east hay is the 
dominant crop, occupying about 33 per cent of the crop land, while 
corn for fodder and silage occupies nearly 6 per cent more. The 
aci’cage used for feed of oats, of corn (harvested for grain), of bar- 
ley, and of other ci-ops, including a pro rata acreage of the wheat 
based on the percentjige of mill feed, totals over 30 per cent of the 
crop land. About 30 per cent more is devoted to crops used for 
human food, principally wheat (for flour), fruit, rye, potatoes, and 
vegetables. Only 1 per cent is used for other crops than "those grown 
for feed or food. Tmis is mostly flax, grown in the eastern Dakotas 
and in Minnesota and used to make linseed oil. 

In the humid eastern half of the United States considered as a 
whole, one-fourth of the crop land is used to ^row corn for grain, 
another fourth to produce hay, fodder, and silage^ and a fifth is 
devoted to oats and other crops used as feed. The remaining 30 per 
cent produces most of the food used directly for human consumption 
in the United States, and over half of the cotton fiber of the world. 


* Forty-one per cent of the crop land in the Cotton Belt wag In cotton, but after the 
value of the seed, most of which is used for feed and food, is allowed for, the acreage al- 
lotted to the production of cotton fiber becomes only 85 per cent 
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Pig. 2. — A very Inrfje proportion of our harvested forage la produced In the 
eastern or humid part of the United States. In this eastern half crops are 
much more Important than pasture, while In the western half the reverse Is 
true. The Corn Itelt and the Great Plains States, it will be noted, are the 
principal regions of feed production. Compare this map with Figure U, also 
with Figure 10. 


The westem half of the United States is largely semiarid or arid, 
and is consequently mostly pasture or range land. Only about 6 per 
cent of the land is in crops, but over three-fifths of this is devoted 
to producing feed for livestock. It will be noted, however, that this 
is a smaller proportion of the crop land than in the East (fig. 3), 
owing largely to the fact that wheat is one of the best semiarid crops. 
AVheat occupied nearly a third of the harvested crop land in the 
westem halt of the United States in 1919. Fruit, also, is relatively 
more important in the West than in the East. 

Wlien the different States are considered individually, it is found 
that in all but one State 50 per cent or more of the crop acreage is 



Pia. 3.— About Revcii;jtenthR of the land to harvested crops In 1919 was used 
to pro^e forage forl¥naitadk. In only one State did theproportion fall 
below oO per cent, and in six It was 85 per cent or more. The total quan- 
tity of forage ttius produced was suffident to feed all livestock only a little 
moie than half the year. Pasture supplies thie remainder of the forage 
needed by our farm animals. 
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P^o. 4. — Only H little over one-fifth of the land in harvested crops in 191fi 
was used to produce breadstuffs, fruit, vegetables, and other human food. 
The peroentagt of crop land devoted to the production of foodstuffs was 
highest in the wheat and fruit-growing areas and lowest in. Nevada and 
Vermont and In the Cotton Belt. 


used to produce feed for farm animals (fig. 3). In six States 85 per 
cent or more of the harvested produce is used as forage. These per- 
centages relate only to harvested crops and do not include pasturage. 

Relative Values of Forage, Food, and Other Crop Products. 

Although it required aliout seven-tenths of the total crop acreage 
to produce our harvested forage, this forage constituted only a little 
over half of the farm value of all crops in 1919. (Fig. 6.) The aver- 
age value of the crops used for forage in that year was $30.87 per acre, 
as compared with $00.33 for the crops used as food (wheat, fruits, 
vegetables, etc.) , and $83.82 for the fiber and other crops. Though in 



Pio. 5. — The percentage of the crop land devoted to the production of plant 

f products other than feed for livestock and human food is almost negligible 
n the States north of the Cotton Belt. In 1919 only 9 per cent of all the 
cropped land in the United States was devoted to the production of such 
products. 

86818*— TBK 1928 21 
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all but one State more than half the crop land was used to produce 
foraTO for livestock, in only 24 States aid the value of this forage 
equal half the farm value of all crop products. 

In the Cotton Belt the value oi' the forage produced by crops con- 
stituted only about 25 per cent of the value of all crops, whereas it 
required 53 per cent ot the acreage for its production. In the corn 
nnd winter-wheat region the foram produced by crops constituted 
about 40 per cent of the value of all crops, and in the Com Belt about 
80 per cent. In the hay and dairying region the value of the forage 
was nearly 60 per cent of the value of all crops; and in the western 
regions, whem pasturage is more important than crops, the harvested 
forage constituted about 45 per cent of the value of all crops. 

The farm value of the crops and crop products used for forage in 
the United States in 1919 was nearly $8,000,000,000, whereas the value 
of the crops and crop products used for food was about $4,650,000,- 
000, and of the crops and crop products used for fiber and other 

FARM VALUE OF THE CROP PROOUCTS USED AS FEED FOR UVBSTOCIL 
HUMAN FOOD. FIBER. ETC.. AND ACREAGE REQUIRED TO GROW THESE 
PRODUCTS. UNITED STATES. lfl». 

vaLue in biluons of dollars use or land miluons or acres 

8 6 4 2 0 PER I PER 0 50 100 150 200 250 300 




Fig. 6 . — The farm value of the crops and crop products used as feed for live- 
stock is less than twice that of the crops and crop products used for human 
food, although the former requires over three times as much crop land for 
its production as the latter. To produce the fiber anijl other nonedible crop 

g roducts required less than one-seventh as much land as that devoted to pro- 
udng feed for livestock, but these fiber and other crop products had a 
farm value one- third that of the feed. 

purposes about $2,620,000,000 (fig. 6). The census statistics for 1909 
indicated that the total value of forage was approximately the same 
as the farm value of all animals sold for slaughter or slaughtered 
on the farm and of all livestock products, notably milk, wool, and 
mohair, but excluding the value of horse and mule labor. 

The Development of Forage Production. 

The importance of forage-producing crops in the agriculture of a 
nation depends not onlj upon climatic ana soil conditions, but also 
upon the stage of agricultural development. As in the industrial 
evolution of other peoples the hunting stage has generally been fol- 
lowed by a pastoral husbandry, this in turn by grain growing, and 
only in a late stage of development by the cultivation of for^e- 
producing crops; so in the history of American agriculture we fmd 
the pioneer d^ending in large measure on game for a livelihood 
supplemented by the products of a few cattle and sheep grazed in 
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the woods or on the prairies, then, with the coming of the canals 
and railroads, grain production became profitable, and, finally, grain 
farming was followed by systems of general farming in which crops 
that produced forage were dominant. 

As people become more numerous and land becomes scarcer it must 
be made to produce more per acre. Because crop land usually pro- 
duces more fonige to the acre than does pasture land, the normal 
trend with the growth of population is to increase crop land at the 
expense of pasture. During the past 40 years pasture land in the 
United States has decreased about 3,000,000 acres per year on the 
average, while ciop land has increased about 4,600,000 acres per year. 
In other words, two-thirds of this increase in crop land has come 
from pasture and one-third from forest. However, of the 46,000,000 
acres increase of crop land between 1909 and 1919 apparently less 
than 5,000,000 acres came from forest. 

The greatest per capita acreage of pasture and range land in the 
United States (acres divided by total population) was reached be- 
fore 1880, the greatest per capita number of livestock (animal units) 
about 1892, and the greatest per capita acreage of crops about 1900 
(fig. 7). The human population has increased at the rate of 8,000,- 
000 to 16,000,000 people each decade since 1850, whereas the animal 
population has increased but little since 1894 and there has been an 
actual decrease in the numbers of beef cattle and sheep. This diver- 

f ence in the trends of human and animal population is shown in 
'igure 8. 

The final stage of this agricultural evolution can be seen in Japan, 
Cliina, and Inaia, where there is almost no pasture, livestock occupy 
a very minor place in the systems of farming, and the forage consists 
largely of crop residues and wastes. However^ in portions of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in northern France, and in much of Germany, 
where population is much denser than in the United States, forage 
crops are almost, if not fully, as important in relation to other crops 
as in the United States. 

The superiority of a general system of farming based on forage 
crops and livestock over specialized systems, such as wheat farming, 
cotton farming, or fruit tanning, is being increasingly recognized. 
No artificial fertilizer can fully replace animal manures in maintain- 
ing crop yields. Moreover, many of the forage crops are legumes 
which m "decaying add nitrogen to the soil (fig. 9). The grasses, 
too, as their roots decay, supply nutriment for bacteria that gather 
nitrogen from the air and add it to the soil. Their extensive root 
systems, the fine threads of which ramify throughout the soil, leave 
humus upon their decay and tend to keep the soil in excellent tilth. 
In brief, forage crops and livestock, under present conditions, con- 
stitute the best basis of a permanent agriculture. 

A general system of farming tends to maintain not only the pro- 
ductivity of tne soil but also economic stability. This fact is well 
illustrated by the present situation in the wheat-producing areas of 
tlie Great Plains. This region was one of the last to be developed 
agriculturally in the United States, and the western portion par- 
ticularly is only now passing from the pastoral into the wheat 
farming stage ot development. Owing to low prices for both wheat 
and beef the present distress in this region is acute. 
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TBBND IK PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF THE NINE PRINCIPAL CROPS 
IN THE UNITED STATBSw AND OF NUMBER OF UNITS OF UVBSTOCK, 
1850-1921; AND TREND IN PER CAPITA ACREAGE OP PASTURE, 
1880-1920. 



Fig. 7. — ^The por capita production of the nine principal crops (combined on 
the basis of the average price during the 34 years, 188S-1022) shows an 
upward trend from the Civil War years to about 1890, then remained more 
or less constant till 1915 ; and has since declined slightly. In order to 
maintain this per capita production of the crops as population increased 
forests have been cleared and pasture land broken for crops. In recent 
years most of the Increase of crop land has been at the expense of pasture 
(see article on Land Utilisation). Owing to this decrease in actual area of 
pasture while population was Increasing, the decline in per capita acreage of 
pasture has been very rapid. The number of animal units per person was 
almost as high in 1892 as in 1850, but has since decreased rapidly, being 
affected, apparently, more by the decline in per capita pasture acreage than 
by the fairly well maintained per capita crop acreage. 


TREND IN POPULATION COMPARED WITH TREND IN NUMBER OF 
CATTLE, SWINE, AND SHEEP, 1858-1922. 



Flo. 8. — The marked divergence in the trends of human and animal population 
indicates a gradual change in our national diet. The numerical relation 
between people and livestock continued much the same from 1850 to the 
decade 1S84-1898. The number of sheep show a downward trend since 
1884. The number of swine have remained about stationary since the 
eighties. The number of beef cattle have decreased 22 per cent since 1804, 
whereas the human population has increased 62 per cent. Dairy cattle are 
the only kind of livestock (other than poultry) to show a consistent increase 
in numbers throughout the entire period represented on the chart. From 
1800 to 1020 the number of dairy cattle, however, increased only 27 per cent, 
as compared with 68 per cent increase in population. 
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The agricultural development of the northern Great Plains in 
particular is delayexl in a measure by the lack of a forage crop 
adapted to the cool semiarid conditions. In the southern Great 
Plains the introduction of the sorghums has made possible the 
utilization of millions of acres of land for crops that would other- 
wise have remained in less productive pasture; but in much of the 
northern plains the growing season is too short for sorghum, and 
only dwarf early varieties of com will mature. The lack of satis- 
factory forage crops is one of the reasons the present agricultural 
dej^ession is more severe in the northern plains than elsewhere. 

Tlie trend in American agriculture during the past 30 years has 
been toward the increase of forage-producing crops principally at 
the expense of pasture, and this trend appears likely to continue. 
Land is becoming more expensive; and unless the pastures are im- 



BEEF CATTLE ON CLOVER PASTURE. 

Fig. 9. — R<*(1 clovor Ih a>s a ** soil bnlMor.” Flowing under the entire 

crop secures the greatest nuKsible maniirial value, but as a rule it is more 
economical to graze the clover and plow under the residue. Most of the 
clover is grown mixed with timothy. 


proved and made to yield larger returns, they will slowly give place 
to crops. But after the production of forage crops has been devel- 
oped to the utmost, there will remain vast areas of arid or rough 
land in the West suitable only for grazing, probably 600,000,000 
acres in all, or nearly one-third of the land area of the United States. 
These lands are dedicated by nature to the production of beef cattle 
and sheep. They provide cheap forage and give assurance that 
however great the population m^ become, the American people will 
never be wholly without meat. In the humid eastern portion of the 
United States also, there is much land better suited to pa^ure than 
to crops. Many of these pastures, however, being located in regions 
of denser population and more intensive agricultural production, 
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I'lG. 10. — Nearly half the animal units in the TTnited States are In the Corn 
Belt and Oreat Plains States. .Yet even the eastern Corn Belt does not 
produce enough livestock to supply its needs for meat and other animal 
products. (See fig. 11.) It will be noted that livestock are most abundant 
in the regions of heavy crop production (sc^e flg. 2) rather tlian In the West, 
where arid grazing land predominates. 


will be used mostly for dairy cattle and horses, and, to a lesser 
extent, for hogs and poultry. 

Relations between Livestock and Human Population. 


The numerical relations between people and domestic animals are 
complex and the subject has been but little explored.^ The number 



Fio. 11. — ^In the United States there was approximately one animal unit for 
each person in 1919. The above map snows for each State the number 
of animal units in excess or in deficiency of a number equal to the national 
proportion. Illinois had a deficiency because of the large industrial popu- 
lation of Chicago and vicinity, while Arkansas, Mississippi, and Vermont 
show a suri^us chiefly because these States are without any large cities. 
The .Great Plains and the western part of the CTom Belt produce most 
of the surplus meat which goes to support the manufacturing centers in 
the Bast (compare with fig. 10). 


* Exception to this general statement should be noted in the case of the study by 

B. W. Shanahan, entitled * **Animal Foodstuffs/' London, 1920. 
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of animals in any country' or in any Stute is the result of constant 
adjustment to economic conditions; some areas produce a surplus 
for export, others are dependent on imports. 

If all the domestic animals in the United States are reduced to 
liypothetical “ animal units * equal to adult cattle in feed require- 
ments, there were in the United States January 1, 1920, nearly 
106,000,000 animal units, or almost exactly one such animal unit to 
each person. The average number of animals for 1919 was about 
4 per cent greater than on the above date, or 110,000,000 animal 
units. In the different States the proportions vary widely, some 
States having a surplus over the national average, others a deficiency. 
In States where there is a very large urban population in proportion 
to rural population, the number of animals per capita tends to be 
reduced correspondingly. These variations are shown in Table 1 
and in Figures 10 and 11. 


Tahle 1. — Human tmjmlaiUyn aitid livestock {arimal units), January 1, 1920. 


Division and State. 


rnitod States 

Oeonaphic divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. . . 
West North Central. . 

South Atlantic 

East South Central . . . 
We.<it South Central. . 

Mountain 

Padflc 

New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East Nwtn Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

, WO'it North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

, Missouri 

I North Dakota 

South Dakota 

, Nebraska 

Kansas 

:^uth Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West Vir^nla 

North Carolina 


Human 

population. 


1 


Number, 
10ft, 711,000 

7.401.000 
22,261,000 
21 476,000 

12.544.000 

13.900.000 

8.893.000 

10.242.000 

3.336.000 

5.567.000 

768.000 

443.000 

352.000 

3. 852.000 

604.000 

1.381.000 

10.385.000 
^156,000 

8.720.000 

5.759.000 

2.930.000 

6.485.000 

3 . 668.000 

2.632.000 

2.387.000 

2.404.000 

3.404.000 

647.000 

637.000 

1.296.000 

1.769.000 

223.000 

1.450.000 
438,000 

2.309.000 

1.464.000 

2.550.000 


Livestock 

(animal 

units). 


Number, 

106,688,000 

1,882,000 

5.936.000 

18.390.000 

31.128.000 

8.422.000 

8.197.000 

15.350.000 

11.032.000 

5.352.000 

459.000 

231.000 

526.000 

306.000 
51,000 

249.000 

2.986.000 

35:1,000 
2, .597, 000 

3.619.000 

3.073.000 

5.223.000 

2.521.000 

3.954.000 

4.307.000 

7.251.000 

4.893.000 

2.163.000 

3.416.000 

4.634.000 

4.464.000 

101.000 

573.000 
7,000 

1.580.000 

048.000 

1.377.000 


Ratio 

1 to— 

Surplus of 
animal units. 

Deficiency of 
animal units. 

1.0 

Number, 

Number. 

.25 


5,519,000 

•2L 


16,325,000 

.86 


3,086,000 

2.48 

18,584,000 

-60 

5,568,000 

.92 


606,000 

1.50 

5, 108,000 

3.31 

7,696,000 


.96 

^5,000 

.00 


809,000 

.52 


212,000 

1.49 

174,000 

.10 

3,486,000 

.08 


553,000 

.18 


1,132,000 

.29 


7,300,000 

.11 


2, sat, 000 

.30 


6,123,000 

.63 


2,140,000 

1.05 

14 : 1,000 

.81 

i,M^*6d6 

.69 


1,147,000 

1.50 

1,322^000 

1.80 

1,920,000 


3.02 

4,847,000 


1.44 

1,489,000 


3.34 

1,516,000 


5.36 

2,779,000 


8.58 

3,338,000 


2 52 

2,695,000 


.45 


122,000 

.40 


877,000 

.02 


431,000 

.68 


729,000 

.65 


616,000 

.54 


1,182,000 


\ * The animal unit ** la employed to reduce the dlffeKnt klnda of livestock to one 
clfass, In so far as tbeir relation to the consumption of feed is concerned. It is roughly 
climated that the amount of forage required to maintain 1 adult cow one year would 
be/ sufflclent to maintain for the same period 1 horse, mule, or steer, 6 hogs, 7 sheep or 
geints, or 100 poultry. Colts, calves, jnlgs, and lambs are estimated to require one-naif 
ad much feed as the adult animal. These ratios have been used in farm management 
su|rveyB for many irears, and have proved fairly satlafctory. 
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Tabu; 1. — Human population and livestock {animal units) t January i, 1920 — 

Continued. 


Division and Staio. 


Bouth Atlantic — Continued. 
South Carolina 

Florid. 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklalioma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

CoJorS^?.’. 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

da. 


Human 

population. 


NvMMtr. 

1.084.000 
^806,000 

008,000 

2.417.000 

2.338.000 

2.348.000 

1.791.000 

1.762.000 

1.790.000 

2.028.000 

4.663.000 

549.000 

432.000 

104.000 

040.000 

360.000 

334.000 

440.000 
77,000 

1.367.000 

783.000 

3.427.000 


Livestock 

(Bnimal 

units). 

Ratio 

1 to— 

Surplus of 
aui Dial units. 

Deficiency of 
animal units. 

Number. 

920,000 

.66 

ivumber. 

Number. 

764,000 

2,060,000 

.71 


837,000 

857,000 

.88 


111,000 

2,159,000 

.89 


258,000 

2,243,000 

.96 


95,000 

1,784,000 

.76 


664,000 

2,010,000 

L12 

219,000 



1,034,000 

1.10 

182,000 


1,384,000 

.77 

415,000 

3,315,000 

1.63 

1,287,000 

8,716,000 

1.87 

4,053,000 


2,085,000 

3.80 

1,536,000 


1,316,000 

3.05 

884,000 


1,224,000 

6.31 

1,030,000 


2,362,000 

2.61 

1,422,000 


1,664,000 

4.60 

1,294,000 


1,052,000 

3.15 

718,000 


849,000 

1.89 

400,000 


490,000 

6.36 

413,000 


1,025,000 

.76 


332,000 

1,391,000 

1.78 

608,000 

2,036,000 

.86 

491,000 


Note. — Due to rounding the figures the different items do not in every case add to the total, but the totals 
are correct. 


In Canada the ratio of animal units to population is about 1.4 to 
1. In Australia and New Zealand the ratios are 5.3 to 1, and 5.2 to 1, 
respectively. In these countries low death rates, absence of illit- 
eracy, large per capita wealth and similar criteria indicate a high 
degree of widespread well-being, but the productive wealth is very 
largely agricultural, the percentage of income from manufactur- 
ing being much smaller than in the United States and Canada. 
Exports of agricultural products from Australia and New Zealand 
are relatively larger and manufactured products are received in ex- 
change. Tinder these conditions of large pastoral area and small 
manufacturing development, it is to be expected that the number 
of animal units per capita of the population would be several times 
higher than in the United States and Canada. Canada, however, 
exports a much larger proportion of her agricultural products than 
the United States, rou^ly 30 per cent at present as compared with 
about 15 per cent for the United States. 

In western European countries before the World War the num- 
ber of farm animals per person was less than in the United States, 
except in Denmark where there were relatively more animals thap 
in the United States (Table 2). In general, after allowing for im- 
ports of meat and dairy products^ there seems to have been a con- 
sumption of animal products equivalent to about two-thirds of an 
animal unit for each person. In all of western Europe before the 
war, there were apparentlv only a slighly greater numl^r of anin^al 
units than in the United States. 
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Table 2. — Ratios of human population to animal population in western Europe, 



Country. 


i 

Fopulation, 

1911. 

Livestock 
(animal 
units) aver- 
age, 1911- 
1013. 

Hatio of 
persons 
to animal 
units, 1 
to— 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Spain 

Denmark 

Netherlands 





IfvmbeT. 

64.925.000 

7.424.000 

30.602.000 

45.221.000 

19.961.000 
2,76^000 

5.858.000 

Number. 

31, 182,000 

2.419.000 
22,156,000 
1^062,000 

^818,000 

3.295.000 

2.811.000 

0.48 

.33 

.56 

.42 

.39 

1.20 

.48 


Relation of Different Classes of Livestock to Human Population. 


Ratio of dairy cattle to 'population , — Dairy cattle, from tke stand- 
X)oint of value, are now the most important class of livestock on 
American farms. If we consider an average family to be five people, 
there is one milk cow to-day for each family in the United States. 
This ratio, however, varies considerably in different regions (fig. 12). 
In tlie Cotton Belt there is 1 daily cow to 5.8 people, in the corn and 
winter wheat region 1 to 6.3 people, in the Corn Belt 1 to 3.4 people, 
and in the hay and dairying region 1 to 5.6 people. Table 3.) 

This last region, however, contains nearly two-fifths of the population 
and dairy cows of the nation. In the western half of the United 
States there is 1 dairy cow for every 5 people. 


Table ?*. — Ratios of dairy cattle to human population in the different agricuV 
tural regioHs of the United States, January /, 11)20. 


1 


Dairy cattle 

Dairy cows 

i People^ 

ler head 



(all ages). 

and over. 

Dairy 

cattle. 

Dairy 

cows. 

United States 

Number. 

10.5,710.620 

Number. 
31,364, 459 

Number. 

19,675,297 

Number. 

3.4 

Number. 

5.4 

Subtropical coast 

Cotton oeit 

(’orn and winter wheat bolt 

Corn Boil 

Hay and dairying bell 

(ircol Piains.. 

Rocky Mountain 

Arid interior plateaus 

South Pacific 

North Pacific 

2,682.450 

18,176,211 

21,097,430 

12,263,229 

41,032,968 

2,062,822 

1,313,228 

1,566,132 

2,826,599 

2,099,551 

247, 987 
5,536,022 
5,147, 168 
5,773,957 
11,291,651 
1,335,501 
378,513 
475, 279 
610,465 
567, 916 

161, 914 
3, 117, 859 
3,347,233 
3,612,164 
7,364,736 
809,494 
229,699 
272,391 
395,925 
373,883 

10.8 

3.3 

4.1 

2.1 
3.6 
2.0 

3.5 
3.3 

4.6 

3.7 

17.7 

5.8 

6.3 

3.4 

5.6 
3.3 

6.7 

5.7 
7.1 
5.6 


In Euiopean countries the ratios of dairy cows® to people is much 
the same as in the United States. Previous to the war this ratio in 


* In many European countries dual-purpose cattle are very common and the statistics 
often do not distinguish carefully between dairy and beef animals. The ratios given are. 
therefore, not strictly comparable with those for the United States, but It is believed they 
are satlsractery for a broad comparison of this kind. 
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Fio. 12. — ^Tbe principal regions of surplus livestock production are the Com Belt and the Great Plains. These two regions produce a 
surplus of all classes of livestock. The area of greatest deficit is the Hay and Dairying r^on, where the large urban population 
has to depend in part upon other portions of the United States for its Animal Foodstuffs, especially for its beef and pork. This 
region, however, supplies almost its entire need for dairy products. The Cotton Belt also, and even the com and winter wheat 
region, depend on the Corn Belt and Great Plains for a large part of their beef. 
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France, Germany, and Austria was 1 cow to 5 or 6 people; in Ireland, 
and Sweden (a^ in Canada), 1 to 3, and in Denmark 1 to 2 people. 
In Great Britain it was 1 cow to 15 people. England imports much 
of its dairy supplies from Ireland and the Scandinavian countries. 

Ratio of heef cattle to oo'pulation , — Beef cattle are slightly more 
numerous than dairy cattle in the United States, but their value is 
less. The number of people was almost exactly three times that of 
beef cattle on January 1, 1920. This ratio of beef cattle to human 
population is highest in the Great Plains region (over three head per 
person) and lowest in the hay and daiiying remon (15 arsons per 
head). (See Table 4.) The Great Plains and tlie Corn Belt are the 
principal regions of surplus lieef production (fig. 12). 

Table 4. — Ratios of heef cattle to human population in the different agricul- 
tural regions of the Vmted States, January 1, 1920. 


Region. 

Population. 

Beef cattle 
(all ages). 

People 
per head 
of beef 
cattle. 

United States 

Number. 

105,710,620 

Number. 

35,288,100 

Number. 

8.0 


Subtropical coast 

I 2,682,450 

18,176.211 

1 21,097,430 

! 12,263,229 

41,032,968 
[ 2,662,822 
1,313,228 
1,556,132 

1 2,826,599 

2,099,551 

1,082,791 
4,020, 492 
4,565,209 
8, no, 509 
2, 779,800 
8,163,965 
1,626,722 1 
3,713,905 ; 

871,026 

353,501 

2.5 

Cotton Belt 

4.5 

Com ftTwi winter wheat belt 

4.6 

Com Belt 

1.5 

Hay dairying belt 

14.8 

Great Plains 

0.3 

Rocky Mountain 

as 

Arid ulterior plateaus 

0.4 

South Pacific 

3.3 

Ncxlh Pacific 

5.9 



Ratio of horses and mules to popuZatiori , — ^Next to -the dairy cow, 
the numerical relation of people to work animals (horses and mules) 
seems to be most constant. There are approximately 4 people in 
the United States to each horse or mule, including those in cities. In 
most European countries the ratio is much higher. In France, there 
are 12 people to 1 horse or mule, in Germany 15 to 1, in Great 
Britain 20 to 1. This relative scarcity of horses and mules in west- 
ern Europe is due in part to the large industrial p^ulation and in 
part to the greater use of man labor on farms. In our hay and 
dairying region, which contains many large cities, the ratio is 10 to 
1. In Sie Great Plains region, on the oUior hand, there are about 
as many horses and mules as there are people. 

Of equal significance is the fact that there were 17 acres of har- 
vested crops in the United States to each mature horse and mule on 
farms in 1919. As horses and mules constitute the principal source 
of power on farms, this ratio of acreage of crop land to number of 
horses and mules in the different regions of the United States is 
interesting. The number of acres in crops per work animal 
is remarkably uniform in the different agricultural I'egions. (See 
Table 5.) 
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Tablg 5. — Ration of horses and mules on farms to human population in the 
different agricultural regions of the United States, Januarg 1, 1920. 


Region. 

Population. 

Mature 
horses and 
mules (2 
years old 
and over). 

People 
per head 
of horses 
and 
mules. 

Acres of 
crops per 
mature 
horse and 
mule on 
farms. 

TlnilAd SlAtAS . . 

JVI«m5er. 

105^710,830 

number. 

21,872,604 

Number. 

4.8 

Number. 

17.2 





2,682,460 
18,176,211 
21,007,430 
12,263,220 
41,032,068 
2,662,832 
1,313,228 
1,566,132 
2,826,600 
2,000, 561 

248,230 
4,676,302 
4,170, 818 
4,800,384 
4,012,762 
2,235,677 

660, m 

728, 105 
343,036 

10.8 

16.0 


' 4.0 

16.8 

iJom and winter wheat belt 

5.1 

16.6 

Com Belt 

2.6 

18.6 

Hay and dairying belt 

10.2 

10.3 

Grmt Plains 

1 1.2 

16.1 

Rocky Mountain 

2.3 

13.8 

Arid fnterior plateaus 

2.1 

8.8 

South Pacific! 

8.2 

17.3 

North Pacific 

180,048 

11.7 

12.6 



In the United States there are about 2 work animals (mature 
horses and mules) on farms per person engaged in agriculture, 
whereas in Great Britain the ratio is about 1 to 1, and in Germany 
there are 2 people engaged in agriculture to each work animal. In 
Italy there are over 4 persons engaged in agriculture to each work 
animal. 

Ratioe of hogs and sheep to population . — On January 1, 1920, 
there were about 2 persons in the united States to each head of swine, 
the largest ratio, 1 person to 2 hogs, being in the Com Belt. In 
the Cotton Belt there were 3 persons to 2 head, and in the corn and 
winter wheat region there were 2 pei’sons to 1 head. The Corn 
Belt usually supplies whatever deficiency in pork and lard may exist 
in other portions of the United States, and also contributes nearly 
all the exports. 

Sheep and goats are found mostly on the arid and semiarid lands 
of the West, the highest ratio to human iiojiulation (5 sheep per 
person) being in the arid interior plateaus region. The average for 
the United States is 1 sheep to 3 persons. 

Poultry are found mostly in regions of abundant feed production, 
particularly in the Corn Belt and the corn and winter wheat region. 

Relations Between Livestock and Forage Production. 

Although the function of livestock as consumers of waste on the 
farm and as a means of utilizing forage on extensive grass areas is 
apparent, this use of animals affords no adequate explanation of 
their numerical status in modern aCTiculture. Even if we add to 
this the fact that farm animals tend to keep up soil productivity, 
much yet remains to be said. The importance oi the primary prod- 
ucts of domestic animals, namely, meat, hides, milk, eggs, wool, and 
of the use of such animals as beasts of burden, is clearly evident, and 
it is for these that farm animals are mainly utilized and not for 
the incidental relations to productivity. On no other theory is the 
fact intelligible that the product of seven-tenths of our tilled land 
is fed to animals. 
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The distribution of livestock in the United States is determined 
primarily by the quantity and kind of forage available, and second- 
arily by location with reference to markets and suitability of the 
land for other agricultural purposes. The introduction of refrig- 
erator cars and the development of large central packing plants have 
made location, with respect to the ultimate market, of less importance 
in the production of animal products than the forage supply. Most 
of the pork consumed in the Atlantic seaboard cities comes from the 
Corn Belt; most of the beef from the Com Belt and Great Plains 
regions; and much of the mutton from the far western States, three- 
fourths of the distance across the continent. Abundance of corn has 
made possible the vast development of pork production in the Corn 
Belt ; the grass of the Great Plains, supplemented by the corn of the 
Com Belt, has made these two regions the principal centers of beef 



Fig. 13. - Corn Is by far our moat important forage crop. It supplies over 
half tin* harveated forage produced in the Tliiited States and la the real 
foundation of our vast meat-packing industry. More than half of the crop 
is produced in the Torn Holt (see ug. 1*J) ; but com is the leading crop in 
value also in the corn and winter wheat region, and is the all-important 
cereal in the i’otton Belt. 


production; and sheep are found on the arid grazing lands of the 
West, because they can best utilize the scanty forage. Dairying is 
aliout the only livestock industry that shows a tendency to develop 
near the centers of consumption, and the location of the intensive 
dairying districts mostly in the northeastern miarter of the, United 
States is due as much to favorable conditions for the production of 
hay and silage as to the proximity of large markets. Intensive 
poultry production is, in part, located near lar^ markets, but its 
distribution in the United States is correlated principally with 
grain production. 

Forage Production in the Different Agricultural Regions. 

The quantity of forage produced in different sections of the United 
States varies widely, according to the suitability of the soil and 
climate to a general system of fanning and the influence of cost of 
'production and price upon the selection by the farmer of competing 
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’crop and livestock enterprises.- The principal agricultural regions 
are outlined in Figure 12. 

The Corn Belt produces more forage., probably, than any other 
area of equal size in the world. It may not inawropriately be called 
the heart of American agriculture. Into it now the stocker and 
feeder cattle from the West for fattening, to supplement its home- 
grown stock, and out of it flow more than two-thirds of the beef and 
pork consumed in the eastern, northern, and, to a lesser extent, in 
the southeastern sections of the country (fig. 12). It supplies, more- 
over, most of the large exports of pork and lard ; and, in addition, 
ships corn and hay in vast quantities to the eastern and southern 
markets. AJthouM the Com Belt includes only 8 per cent of the 
land area of the U^nited States, it produced over 50 per cent of the 
Nation’s com crop in 1919 (fig. 13), and possessed over 20 per cent 
of the cattle, 25 per cent of the horses, and 41 per cent of tne hogs 
of the Nation. It contained, on January 1, 1920, about 21,500,000 
animal units, or 94 animal units per square mile, which is equivalent 
to a horse or steer for every 6.8 acres. 

The Com Belt produces on the average 5,000 bushels of com per 
square mile, and in addition about 2,500 bushels of oats (fig. 2y), 
over 1,000 bushels of wheat (fig. 35), more than one-quarter of which 
becomes mill feed for stock, 150 tons of hay and fodder (^. 14) , and 
provides about 150 acres of pasture. Several counties in the Com 
Belt produce annually over 10,000 bushels of com per square mile 
in addition to other crops, or over 40 bushels per acre of land in corn. 

The next most important forage-producing region is the hav and 
dairying region, which adjoins the Com Belt on the north ana east, 
and may now be made to include the former roring-wheat area of 
western Minnesota and the eastern Dakotas. This region includes 
about one-seventh of the land area of the United States, and possesses 
about one-third of the dairy cows and one-fifth of the horses and 
poultry, but less than one-eighth of the sheep, one-tenth of the hogs, 
and only one-twentieth of the beef cattle. The region contained over 
18,000,000 animal units on January 1, 1920, an average of 45 animal 
units per square mile. In some of the richer counties, however, there 
are over 100 animal units per square mile. It produced in 1919 about 
125 tons of hay and fodder per square mile (fig. 14), largely timothy 
and clover (figs. 31 and 33) ; and, in addition, about 600 bushels of 
com, mostly grown along the southern margin, 670 bushels of oats, 
400 bushels or wheat, 120 bushels of barley, and 400 bushels of pota- 
toes, of which, however, probably less than 10 per cent is used for 
feeding stock. In addition to the com grown for grain and for 
fodder (figs. 13 and 15), a large acreage is cut for silage (fig. 16). 
Only 29 per cent of the land area was in harvested crops in 1919. 

Of almost equal importance in the production of feed is the com 
and winter wheat region, which occupies the area between the Corn 
Belt and the Cotton Belt and extends up the Atlantic coast as far 
as New York City. In this region, agriculture is intermediate in 
character between the northern and southern ^sterns. The average 
production of corn per square mile of land area is about 1,400 bushels, 
of wheat 900 bushels, of oats 300 bushels, and of hay and forage 80 
tons. Only about one-third of the land is in crops, the remainder 
being used for pasture and forest. The re^on includes a little oven 
10 per cent of the land area of the United States, and contains about 
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Fig. 14. — “ Hay and forago ** cropa In the census reports include only the 
crops that are used as roughage for livestock, prlocipally hay, fodder, silage, 
and roots. Tlie distribution of these crops is heaviest in the north-central 
and northeastern quarter of the United States, especially around the margin 
of the Corn Belt and in the hay and dairying region. These regions produce 
a large proportion of our meat and dairy products. 


23 per cent of the horses and mules, 12 per cent of the cattle,, 17 per 
cent of the hogs, 7 per cent of the sheep, and 25 per cent of the poul- 
try. These livestock totaled 15,000,000 animal units on January 1, 
1920, an average of 48 per square mile. 

The Cotton Belt contains almost as much livestock as the corn 
and winter wheat region — about 15,000,000 animal units in all. The 
average number of animal units per square mile, however, is onljr 
34, the Cotton Belt having a larger area. Horses and mules consti- 
tute a larger proportion of the livestock than in the other agricul- 
tural regions since cotton and corn, which require much more horse 
and mule labor than the other major crops, constitute nearly three- 



Fio. 16. — ^The practice of harvesting corn as fodder is less common in the 
areas of intensive com production than it is on the outskirts of the Com 
Belt. This method of harvesting results in a higher feed value for the 
crop, but requires too much lalmr to become popular on farms with a large 
corn acreage. It is probable that the com from two-thirds of the acreage 
shown on this map was husked (from the cured fodder and utiliaed separately 
as grain. 
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fourths of the crop land. Corn is the principal feed, the production 
averaging about 870 bushels per square mile in 1919. In addition, the 
region produced 200 bushels of oats per square mile, 116 bushek of 
wheat, mostly in the Texas and Oklahoma portion, 17 tons of hay and 
fodder, and 12 tons of cotton seed. Only 28 per cent of the land was 
in crops in 1919. 

Extending along the Gulf and South Atlantic coast from Mata- 
gorda Bay,^ex., to Charleston, S. C., there is a coastal strip from 
30 to 100 miles wide which has an agriculture distinct from that of 
the Cotton Belt. In much of this subtropical coast region forage 
crops have become very important, but as only 6 per cent of the land 
area is in crops, the production of forage per square mile is small. 
C-orn is the principal forage crop, occupying 36 per cent of the crop 
land in 1919, and hay and roughage, mostly velvet beans, cowpeas, 
peanuts, and Bermuda grass, occupied nearly 20 per cent. Beef cattle 
constitute 66 per cent of the total animal units in this region, which 
is about the same proportion as in the Great Plains region and more 



Pio. 16. — The dlBtrlbution of Rlla^ production is correlated cloHely with the 
intensity of the dairy Industry. The storlnju: of corn and the sort^hums in 
silos Is also now hocumlnf' common In many of the dry-farmlnj? areas of the 
central and southern Great Plains region and in the irrigated districts of 
the West 

than double the proportion in any other eastern region. There are 
many large cattle ranches in southern Florida and along the Texas 
coast. 

These five regions constitute the eastern or humid half of the United 
States. The rainfall is more or less evenly distributed throughout 
the year, except that in the western and southeastern sections a larger 
amount occurs during the summer than in other seasons. In these 
humid regions the harvested crops — ^the cereals, hay, fodder, straw, 
and silage — contribute much more to the sustenance of the livestock 
than do the pastures. In the western half of the United States, which 
is largerly semiarid or arid, the pastures provide the larger propor- 
tion of the forage. This we^m half of the nation, like the eastern, 
may be divided into five agricultural regions; however, moisture and 
altitude are here tJie principal factors in determining the use of the 
land and the systems of agriculture, hence the agricultural regions 
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in general extend north and south, following the mountain ranges, 
rather than east and west, as the^ do in the Eastern States where 
latitude and soil are the determining factors. 

The Great Plains is a semiarid rc^gion with summer rainfall. It 
extends from the Rocky Mountains eastward to about the 100th meri- 
dian, or, to be more precise, to where humid systems of farming 
become dominant and the acreage of crop land exceeds the acreage 
of pasture. Wheat constituted 29 per cent of the crop acreage in 1919 
(fig. 85), hay 25 per cent, corn for grain, fodder, and silage 12 per 
cent, sorghums 8 per cent (fig. 38), rye 5 per cent, oats 4 per cent, 
barley 3 per cent. All the feed crops (including 30 per cent of the 
wheat acreage) totaled about two-thirds of the crop land. How- 
ever, only about 12 per cent of the land area was in crops, most of the 
land being used for pasture. The region contained on January 1, 
1920, over 11,000,000 animal units, 55 per cent of which were beef 
cattle. This is an average of 24 animal units per square mile, or 
half the number in the eastern regions as a whole, and only about 
one- fourth the number per square mile in the Com Belt. 



Fio. 17. — ** Hay and forage ** crops as considered }ry the census include only 
thoHo crops which art* uacd as roughage. The percentage of cultivated land 
devoted to such crops is highest In New England^ Wyoming, and Nevada, 
ranging from 06 per cent to PO per cent in these States. In most of the 
States north of the Cotton Belt the proportion is between 20 and 40 per 
cent. 


The Rocky Mountain, arid intwior plateau, and south Pacific 
regions consist, in general, of partially forested mountains with sub- 
humid to arid slopes, plateaus and valleys, many of which contain 
a considerable acreage of irrigated and dry-farmed land. The north 
Pacific region, however, possesses a humid climate, except during 
summer, and is largely in forest. From the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains westward, except in New Mexico and eastern Arizona, the rains 
come in the late fall, winter and spring, and the summers are practi- 
cally rainless. 

These four regions include over one-third of the land area of the 
United States. About 80 per cent of the land in these regions is 
pasture and range, very largely arid and of low carrying capacity, 
and only 3^ per cent is in crops. About 36 per cent of the crop land 

aSSlS**— YBK 1928 22 
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was in “ hay and forage ” in 1919 17) , mostly alfalfa, wild hay, 

and grain nay (fig. 22) , with a little timothy and clover in the 
moister valleys (ngs. 31 and 33) ; 30 per cent was in wheat, 7 per cent 
was in fruit, 4^ per cent in oats, 6 per cent in barley, per cent in 

E otatoes and vegetables, 2 per cent in com, and 1 per cent in sugar 
eets. Nearly two-thirds of the crop land is used to produce forage. 
The four regions contained on Januarv 1, 1920, about 12,000,000 
animal units, 44 per cent of which were beet cattle and about 20 per 
cent sheep. The average number of animal units per square mile 
was less than 12, which is half of the density in the Great Plains 
region, one-fourth that in the humid eastern portion of the United 
States, and one-eighth that in the Corn Belt. 

Harvested Forage. 

Forage is commonly divided into two broad groups — roughages 
and concentrates. The latter group includes all forage of high feed- 
ing value per unit of weight, such as grains, while roughage consists 
of feed materials of relatively low nutritive value. Six classes of 
roughage are commonly recognized; (1) Hays and fodders, (2) 
straws and stovers, (3) silage and roots, (4) green feed or soilage, 
(5) mature crops pastured off, and (6) pa^urage. 

Pasturage is so important and so different in character from the 
other classes of roughage that it is discussed separately in the latter 
part of this article. The practice of soiling or feeding crops cut 
green is not common in the United States, but is sometimes resorted 
to by dairymen for short periods of time when other roughage is 
scarce. However, there is no information on which to base even an 
approximate estimate of the miantity of feed utilized in this manner, 
and it is believed that much of the feed obtained in this way has been 
included under other items in the census classification. In this sec- 
tion, therefore, only the production and relative importance of the 
concentrates, of the three principal classes of harvested roughage, 
and of mature crops pastured off are considered. 

Feed vmits , — ^In order to measure even roughly the relative im- 
portance of such diverse feeds, it is necessary to estimate the feeding 
value of each. The Danish or Scandinavian feed-unit system has 
been used, because it is simple and seems to be best adapted to the 
requirements of this article.^® It is realized that this system, like all 


“ WlBconsin Afirrlcaltural Experiment Station Circular No. 87. by F. W. Woll, Table No. 
1, Hupnlied the basis for the calculation, but the feed value of a few items was slightly 
altered. The following theoretical annual rations per animal unit were used : 


Tons. 

Concentrated feeds : 

Cottonseed or flaxseed meal and 

peanuts 2. 10 

Corn, barley, rye, emmer, and 

spelt 2. 65 

Wheat, mixed grains, dry beet 

pulp 2.76 

Oats, sorghums, rice 2. 85 

Hays and fodders: 

Alfalfa, annual legumes, clover. 6. 00 
Corn fodder and small-grain 

hays 7. 00 


Tona 

Hays and fodders — Continued. 

Timothy, wild hay, miscellane- 
ous tame hays, and sorghum 

fodder 8. 00 

Straws and stovers: 

Com and sorghum stover 10. 00 

Oat and rice straw 11. 00 

Cottonseed hulls 12. 00 

Barley straw 18. 00 

• Wheat, rye, and flax straw 15.00 

Silage and roots: 

Silage and sweet potatoes 16. 00 

Potatoes 20. 00 

Wet beet pulp and roots 32. 00 


The feed value of mature crops pastured off was estimated by using for the annual 
legumes the same ration as for the hays, since both contain the seed ; and for com the 
same ration as for fodder. 
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others, has its defects, but it is believed to be sufficiently accurate for 
the purpose in view. 

It is, of course, not implied that an animal could thrive satisfac- 
torily on any one feed alone, whether gi'ain, hay, straw, or silage; 
but the number of animals that definite amounts of these four feeds 
will sustain is the same, whether calculated each by itself or combined 
into a balanced ration. In other words, the number of animal units 
that the whole forage supply will maintain, based on the yearly ra- 
tions indicated, will not be changed by figuring on the basis of prac- 
ticable rather than on theoretical rations, nor if 2 animals for 6 
months each be assumed rather than 1 animal for 1 year. 

To provide for satisfactory growth and fattening, these theoretical 
rations might need to be increased materially for some farm animals. 
The theoretical ration used is the closest estimate that could be made 
of the average plan of nutrition of all livestock in the United States. 
That these rations are approximately correct is indicated by compar- 
ing the results of the calculations of the feed value of the crops used 
for forage and of the grazing capacity of the pastures with the ag- 
gregate number of animal units in the United States, as shown by the 
census. These calculations were made entirely independently of each 
other and resulted in estimates that the crops fed to livestock in 1919 
had a feed value suflScient to support about 55,000,000 animal units 
and the pastures sufficient to support 52,000,000 animal units, a total 
of 107,000,000. The census enumeration indicates an aggregate of 
106,000,000 animal units on farms and in cities on January 1, 1920, 
and after allowance is made for slaughter, deaths, and oirths by 
months during the year, it appears that the average number of ani- 
mal units during the 12 months of 1919 was about 110,000,000. 

Classes of Harvested Forage. 

Tlie concentrates supply more feed than all of the other classes of 
harvested forage combined, the hays and fodders furnish less than 30 
j)er cent of the ^tal harvested feed, and the aggregate feed value of 
the straws and stovers, silages and roots, and mature crops pastured 
off, is only about 13 per cent of the total. (See Table 6 and fig. 18.) 


Table 6. — Olassea of forage {esvcluding pasture): Production, estimated quan- 
tity fed, and aggregate feed value in 1910. 


Glasses of forage. 

P^rodu^tion. 

Estimated 
quantity 
oaten by 
livestock. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
‘theoretically 
support for 
one ytmr. 

Concentrates 

Tom. 

122.433.000 
106;5fi8,000 

109.466.000 
44, 147,000 

6,035,000 

Tons. 

85.494.000 
101,918,000 

46.420.000 

34.263.000 
4,978,000 

Nundnr. 

31.802.000 

15.761.000 
4, .301, 000 
2,034,000 

85.^000 

Hays and fodders - 

Straws and etoveni 

Silage and rants 

Mature nrapfi pantlir^ nff 

Total 








Concentrates or Concentrated Feeds. 


The concentrates include grains, seeds, and the by-products of 
grain mills, such as bran, rice polish, and oat feed; of oreweries and 
distilleries, such as malt sprouts and brewer’s grain; of oil mills. 
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such as the meal and cake from cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, and 
soybeans. The by-products of packing houses, such as blood meal, 
tankage, and fish meal, are also considered concentrates, but as these 
are animal products they are not included in this discussion of forage 
resources. 

Estimates of the quantity of grain and other concentrated feeds 
produced in the United States and consumed by farm animals in 
1919, and the approximate number of animal units each item would 
theoretically support for one year are shown in Table 7. Certain 
minor concentrates, including seed screenings, sunflower seed, and 
molasses are omitted. 


Table 7. — Concentrated feeds: Acreage, production, quantity eaten J>y livestock, 
and aggregate feed value in 19 


Cononntrates. 


Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Sorghum (gnUii) 

Barley 

Cottonseed (meal and cake). 

Rve 

Flaxsood (meal and cake) . . . 

Mixed graizLs 

Beet pmp (dry) 

Bice 

Peanuts: 

Nuts 

(.'ake and meal 

Emmer and ^It 

Field peas 

Field beans 

Sweet com 

Soybeans: 

Seed 

Cake and m^ 

Velvet beans 

Cowpeas 

Total 


Acreage. 

Produo- 

ticn. 

Prodiio- 1 
tiamles! 
seed and 
net ex- 
port"?. 

Esti- 
mat(‘d 
quantity 
oaten 
by live- 
stock. 

Theoret- 

ieul 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units 
each 
item 
would 
theoret- 
ically 
support 
for one 
year. 


Thous- 

Thoun- 

Thnus- 



Thou»- 

ands of 

ands of 

ands of 


Tkous- 

ands. 

tOflS. 

tons. 

tons. 

Tons. 

unds. 

87,772 

65,683 

65, 083 

ft 58, .570 

2.65 

22, IW 

37,991 

16,8S3 

14,743 

14,256 

2.85 

5.002 

7:1,099 

28,362 

19,735 

»6,555 

2. 75 

2,384 

3,619 

2,018 

1,997 

1,997 

2.85 

701 

6,473 

2,929 

1,932 

ft 1,519 

2.65 

573 


*1,817 

1,592 

986 

2. 10 

470 

7,679 

2,128 

711 

510 

2.65 

192 


121 

<241 

241 

2.10 

112 

577 

311 

311 

280 

2.76 

102 


175 

175 

175 

2.76 

64 

911 

796 

308 

•90 

2.85 

32 

1,125 

302 

367 

18 

2. 10 

0 


*82 

82 

62 

2. 10 

30 

167 

73 

67 

67 

2.65 

26 

233 

81 

66 

52 

2.85 

18 

1,162 

422 

440 

44 

2.65 

17 

272 

91 

90 

30 

2.65 

11 

113 

33 

10 

8 

2.65 

3 



ft8 

8 

2.76 

3 

150 

36 

15 

15 

2. 75 

6 

633 

91 

10 

5 

2.86 

2 

221,976 

122,433 

107,982 

85,404 


31,862 


> For methods employed in calculating the figures given see footnotes under Tables 13 to 20. 

* From report of the Federal Trade Commission on Commercial Feeds, March 20, 1921. 

s Accurate data reading the production of peanut cake and meal are not available. This estimate is 
based on the quantify of peanut oil produced by domestic miUs in 1910. 

* Imports of flaxseed and products exceed exports. 

ft There were 8,000 tons of soybean cake imported in 101^ according to the reports of the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Fovign and Domestic Commerce, 1010-1920. 
ft Indudos brewers' grains and malt i^routs. 

T Mill feed mostly. 

ft Bran and polish with the aocompan 3 dng broken grains or ‘ 'grits." 


It appears that the concentrates alone would theoretically feed 
nearly 32,000,000 adult cattle for one year, whereas all other har- 
vested feed actually eaten would support about 23,000,000. Among 
the concentrates corn is by far the most important, providing about 
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RBUkTIVB IMPORTANCE IN LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION OF THE FIVE 
PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF HARVESTED FORAGE^ UNITED STATES, 1019. 

MILLIONS OP ANIMAL UNITS 

O 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 


CONCENTRATES 


HAYS I 
FODDERSJ 


STRAWS 1 
stovers/ 

SILAGE 
BEET PULP 
POTATOES 
ROOTS 

MATURE CROPS 
PASTURED OFT 


Fir.. 18. — ooncrntrutos alone provide Htifflciont feiMl to su^italn over 
.*lii,00(l,000 nnimnl iinits for oii«» year, which Is almost exactly twice the 
number that could be maintained on the hays and fodders, and is greater 
than the total of all other harvested forajjce. 


70 per cent of the total fexid value of the concentrates; oats constitute 
about 10 per cent, and mill feexls from wheat over 7 percent (fig. 19). 
On the basis of feed value nearly half of the concentrates are pro* 
duced in the Cora Belt. 


PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT GRAINS AND THE PROPORTION FED TO 
FARM ANIMALS, UNITED STATES, 1919. 

MILLIONS or TONS 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 


CORN 


WHEAT 


OATS 


BARLEY 


SORGHUMS 


Fi<i. 19. — Corn Is by far the most important grain feed of livestock in the 
United States. Oats rank second, although the total production Is less than 
that of wheat. The wlieat represented as fed to livestock consists of the 
bran, middlings, and other by-products of the flour mills, and an estimated 
2 per cent of the grain fed to poultry and other farm animals. 
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Pia. 20. — The production of hay is greatest In the hay and dairying region, in 
the western Com Belt, and In the Irrlmted valleys of the West. New York 
leads all other States in ^odnetion followed closely by Minnesota, Iowa. 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Kansas. These States produce one-third of the 
entire hay crop of the country. 

Hay and Fodder. 

The total area devoted to hay and fodder crops in 1919 was a little 
over 82^000,000 acres and the production about 107,000,000 tons, ac- 
cording to the census The production of hay, it will be noted in 

PRINCIPAL. HATS AND FODDERS: PRODUC110N AND AGGREGATE FEED 
VALUE, UNITED STATES, lfl9. 

PRODUCTION FEED VALUE FOR ONE YEAR 

MILLIONS or TONS MILLIONS Of ANIMAL UNITS 

ao 25 20 15 10 5 0 


alfalfa 

CLOVER 

TIMOTHY — 

— WILD AND PRAIRIE HAY - 

CORN FODDER 

MISCELLANEOUS TAME HAY 

— SMALL GRAIN HAY 

SORGHUM FODDER 

— ANNUAL LEGUME HAY — 


Fio. 21. — ^Alfalfa hay, on account of its high feeding value per unit of weight, 
leads all the hays and fodders In the number of animal units it will theo- 
retically support for one year. The production of timothy hay is consider- 
ably greater than that of clover hay, but the latter outranas It In aggregate 
feed value. The production of timothy and clover mixed, as reported by 
the census, is assigned half to timothy and half to clover. 




The word ** fodder ** in the United States is applied mostly to harvested and dry- 
cured corn or similar plants, like sorghum, when the whole plant, both herbage and grain, 
are fed together. It is hereafter used in that sense. In the South, com fodder refers to 
the leaves and tops of the plants which are dried after removal from the living plant be- 
fore the ears are mature. 
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Figure 20, is heaviest in the hay and dairying region, in the western 
part of the Com Belt^ and in the valleys of the West. The leading 
Stiites in hay production in 1919 were New York, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Kansas in the oi*der named. These States 

S mduced approximately one-third of the total hay crop of the United 
tales. In Table 8 are given the acreage, production, estimated 
quantity eaten by livestock, and approximate feeding value of each 
of the nay and fodder crops. They ai^e arranged in Ae order of the 
number of animal units each would support for a single year. In 
the feeding of hay the wastage is from 10 to 15 per cent, and this 
has been considered in determining the annual ration. Figure 21 
shows the production and feeding value of the principal classes of 
hay and foader in 1919. 

Table 8 . — Hays and fodders: Acreage^ production, quantity eaten by Uveatock, 
and aggregate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of hay or fodder. 


Alfalfa... 
Clover K. 


rUdmss 

Com (foddor) * 

Misocuaneous tame grasts * 

Sorghum (foddor) * 

Oat* 

Wheat* 

Cowpea* 

Barley* 

Soybean • 

Peanut • 

Velvet bean ’ 

Rye * 

Ffeld beau * 

* Field pea • 

Vetch • 

Hay, net imports * 


Total. 


Acreage. 


Tkoutandg. 

8,625 

12,835 

20,616 

17,126 

4.500 
6,056 
4,747 
2,300 
1,700 
1, 100 

1.500 
287 
307 
193 
175 

64 

59 

30 


82,220 


Production. 


ThMuand» 
of tom. 
18,853 
16,818 
25,470 
15,631 
8, 100 
6,404 
7,913 
2,300 
1,700 
990 
1,313 
2»7 


150 

92 

69 

45 


106,558 


Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livcstocK. 


Thomanda 
of tom. 
18,853 
16,818 
25,470 
15,631 
5,670 
6,404 
5,539 
2,300 
1,700 
990 
1,313 
287 
230 
193 
150 
92 
09 
44 
165 


101,918 


Theoretical 

ftnniiftl 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for one 
year. 

Tom. 

Thomanda. 

5 

3,771 

5 

3,364 

8 

3,184 

8 

1,954 

7 

810 

8 

800 

8 

692 

7 

329 

7 

243 

5 

198 

7 

188 

6 

S7 

5 

46 

5 

39 

7 

21 

5 

18 

5 

14 

5 

0 

7 

24 


15,761 


' lnclude.s half of the ** timothy and clover mixed’ ’ acreage and production. 

> It is estimated that of the 14,502,932 acres of com cut for forage, as given in the census, approximately 
10,000.000 acres were also reported to the oensus enumerator under “ Com harvested fw gram.” Con.se- 
quently only the product from 4,500,000 acres is included as com fodder in this table. 

* Includes ledtop, orchard grass, Bermuda grass, Johnson grass, millet, Kentucky blue gnaa, crab grass, 

and Sudan grass. ^ 

* Includes sugar cane out for fesrage, but this is a negiigibie quantity. 

* The census gives only the total for ''small grains cut for bay.” This has been divided among the four 
small grains according to the best information available. 

* The oensus gives only the total for "Annual legumes cut for hay.' ' This has been divided amoim the 
six annual legume crops (excluding velvet beans), according to the best Information available. (See ^ble 
20 .) 

7 The oensus gives only a total acreage of velvet beans: this has bean divided among the diftecent methods 
of harvesting according to the best infonnation available. 

* In 1919 there was a net import of 165,000 tons of hay,mostly from Canada. The variety is not given, but 
the hay probably consists mostly of timothy and dovor. It has been induded only in the totals. 


The relative importance of different kinds of hay in the North- 
eastern, Southeastern, and Western States is indicated in Figure 22. 
Timothy and clover mixed is the principal hay crop of the North- 
eastern States and timothy seeded alone stands second on the list. 
In the Southeastern States a large proportion of the total is con- 
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tribut«d by “ other tame grasses ” and by annual legumes. In the 
Western States alfalfa and the native grasses provide the larger part 
of the hay with the small grains ranking thirdf. 



Fk). 22. — In Iho northeaHtcrn humid rollon (the StatoR north of the Cotton 
Bolt and I'aRt of tho Great Plains) timothy coQKtitutoR nearly half the 
acreage of hay, and mixed with clover nearly a quarter more. In the South* 
eastern States the census group known as ** other tame and cullivuLt^d 
grqsHeR ” (in this region largely Bermuda and Johnson grass) anil the 
annual legumes are the most important hay crops, constituting each about 
one-quarter of the acreage. In the Western States alfalfa Is the dominant 
hay crop, with wild hay second in importance. 

Straws and Stovers. 

Straws and stovers are the least nutritious of all substances used 
as feed, if estimated on the basis of dry weight. The best of them 



Fig. 28. — An estimate of the quantity of straw produced in each State has 
been made chiefly by calculating It from known ratios of straw to grain for 
the different cereals. Much of the straw is wasted or used for other pur- 
poses than for feeding livestock; yet on account of the Immense quantity 
produced it forms no incoimlderable part of our forage resources. The 
centers of straw production are the Corn Belt and Great Plains States and 
the western portion of the hay and dairying region. 


The term ** stover is applied to the harvested and dry-cured stalks and leaves of 
com and similar plants after the grain has been removed. 
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are scarcely good enough to keep an animal alive for any consider- 
able period when they constitute the sole ration. Nevertheless, util- 
ized in connection with other feeds they are far from valueless, and 
taken as a whole they have a feeing value over one- fourth that of 
the hays and fodders. In Table 9 is shown the estimated produc- 
tion o^ the principal straws and stovers, an estimate of the amount 
of each actually eaten, and the number of animal units that each 
would theoretically support for one year. 


Table 9 . — 8tra4€8 and stovern: Acreage, production, quantity eaten by livestock, 
and aggregate feed value in IV If). 


Kind of straw or stover. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Estimated 
quantity 
oaten by 
livestock. 

Theoreti- 
cal annual 
ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Corn (stover)* 

Thousands. 

»7,772 

Thou»andt 
of tona. 
75,000 

Thouaanda 
of tons. 
25,000 

Tons. 

10 

Thonsanis. 

2,^ 

Oat 

37,991 

34,000 

10,000 

11 

909 

Wheat 

73,099 

43,000 

4,300 

15 

287 

Sorglium (stover)* 

3,957 

4,946 

2,473 

10 

247 

Cotton (seed hulls)^ 

1,143 

1,029 

12 

86 

Field beau 

],1G2 

581 

523 

8 

65 

Poaimt 

1,125 

563 

422 

7 

GO 

Barley 

6,473 

3,000 

750 

13 

58 

Cowpcii 

633 

316 

237 

8 

30 

Uyo 

7,679 

5,000 

250 

15 

17 

Mixed grains 1 

577 

508 

152 

11 

14 

Field pea 1 

233 

116 

87 

8 

n 

liico 

911 

911 

90 

11 

8 

Soybean 

113 

56 

42 

8 

5 

Flax . 

1,261 

315 

65 

15 

4 

Total 

222,986 

169,455 

45,420 


4,301 


^ A large pirt of the coru-stovor itom is from stalks left standing in the field after the grain has been 
Imrvosted. This forage is really pastured oil and is not stover according to the commonly accepto<l defi- 
nition of the term, but for the purpose of estimating its feeding value it has been classed with the stovers. 

> Cotton-seed hulls do not belong in any of the chief groups, but are similar to straw in unit feeding 
value uud are therefore considered Here. 

The most important items, it will be noted, from the standpoint of 
feed utilized ai*e corn stover and oat straw. The com stover is neces- 
sarily most abundant in the Cora Belt, and the oat straw in a crescent- 
shaped area bordering the Great Lakes (figs. 13 and 27). The i*ehi- 
tive importance of the States in the pi-oduction of straw is shown in 
Figure 23. 

Silage and Root Crops. 

The^e products differ from other harvested feeds in their high 
water content, and hence ara called succulent feeds. Silage is par- 
ticularly important in connection with dairying. Most of the silage 
is made from com, but an impoi-tant fraction from sorghum. The 
geographic distribution of crops cut for silage is shown in Figure 16. 

Sugar beets, although grown principally as a source of sugar, fur- 
nisli a by-pi-oduct, beet-pulp, which is an important item of forage. 
Usually only cull potatoes are used for feed in the United States. 
These, together with potato peelings commonly fed t-o livestock or 
poultry on farms, are estimated at about 10 per cent of the crop avail- 
able for consumption. It is similarly estimated that about 20 per 
cent of the sweet potatoes are used for feed. Root -crops are un- 
important in the United States. They are grown mostly in regions 
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of cool summer climate — New England, New York^ the Lake States, 
and the North Pacific coast. The total production in 1919, of silage, 
wet beet-pulp, potatoes and sweet potatoes, Mid other root crops such 
as mangels, rutabagas, and turnips, the ei^imated ^ount consumed 
by livestock, and the number of animal units each item will support 
for one year are shown in Table 10. 


Table 10. — Silage^ root-cropB, ana other mcculent feeds: Acreage, production, 
quantity eaten hy livestock, ana aggregate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten bv 
livestocK. 

Theoreti- 
cal unnnftl 
ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year • 

Com silage 

Beet pulp (wet) 

Thousands. 

3,924 

Thousands 
of tons. 
29,284 
2,660 
8,713 
2,343 
398 
699 
260 

Thousands 
<4 tons. 
29,284 
2,560 
797 
440 
398 
599 
195 

Tans. 

16 

32 

20 

16 

16 

32 

16 

Thousands. 

1,830 

80 

40 

28 

25 

19 

12 

Potato 

Sweet potatoes 

Sorghum silage 

Root crops 

Canning pea silage ^ 

Total 

3,252 

804 

79 

88 

104 

8,251 

44,147 

34,263 


2,034 




1 Thl 9 (KKudsts of the refuse from pea canneries. 


Unmarketable fruits and vegetables used for feed have been 
omitted. The quantity is not known, but the feeding value is un- 
doubtedly small. It will be noted that milage is nearly tenfold as 
important as all the other succulent feeds. 

Mature Crops Pastured Off. 

An increasing proportion of the com and annual legume crops is 
being utilized by turning the livestock into the fields to pasture off 



Pig. 24.~-The acreage of mature crops pastured off Is composed very largely of 
corn In the Northern States and of cowpeas, velvet beans, and peanuts In 
the Southern States. In many cases these legumes are interplanted with 
mm In the South, and in the Corui Belt tte pracUce of plantmg soybeans 
In the com which is to’ be ** hogged off " is becoming quite common. The 
acreage Indented in the Ban Luis Valley of (Colorado is very largely field 
peas or .field peas and some small grain grown in mixture. 
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the crop. This saves labor, which is now so expensive, and results 
in the utilization of almost as large a proportion of the crop as 
tliough it were harvested by man. 

The census reports 3,107,000 acres of “ crops hogged oflE ” in 1919 
(fig. 24). In the North these crops were almost wholly corn and a 
small acreage of soybeans; but in the South much of the acreage 
consisted of peanuts, cowpeas, and velvet beans, mown alone or 
mixed with corn. In Table 11 the total acreage of the several crops 
is grater than tlie census total shown, owing to inteiylanting, but 
allowance has been made in the estimated production for the mixed 
crop acre yields. The proportioning among the different crops of the 
total acreage given by the census and the estimates of production are 



KiO. 26. — Corn contributes ns much feed for o^^ liventock as all other cvodb 
taken together. Corn originated in the Western Hemisphere, and was the 
chief food grain of the American Indian when this country was discovered 
by the white man. While it has not retained Its primitive importance among 
the food crops, it now occupies a dominant position among the feed crops, 
and Indirectly, in the form of pork, lard, beef, poultry, eggs, and milk. It 
provides a large proportion of the animal foods consumed by the American 
people. 
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Table 13. — Corn: Acreage^ production^ quantity eaten hy livestock, and aggre- 

gate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Estiinated 
quantity 
eaten bv 
livestodc. 

Theoreti- 
cal ATWiim.1 
ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Qrain 

Thousands. 
87,772 
4,500 
87, 772 
3,924 
2,350 
272 

Thousands 
of tons, 
65,683 
»«,100 
75,000 
29,284 
>3.525 
91 

Thousands 
of tons. 
58,576 
6,670 
25.000 
20,284 
>2,468 
30 

Tons. 

2.65 

7.00 

10.00 

Thousands. 

22,104 

810 

oaon 

Fodder 

Stover 

Silage 

16.00 1,830 

7.00 853 

2.05 11 

Pastured off 

Sweet com 

Total 

198,818 




27,608 



1 



Tbe acreage of stover is included also in the grain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 

* Average yield of com plus the average yield of stover. 

* Average 3 deld of com plus the average yldd of stover reduced by one^ixth forinterplanting of legum- 
inous crops in the South. 

* ft is estimated that 70 per cent of the crop, the same as tar fodder, is eaten by livestock. 

Oats. 

Oats are grown mostly in the moderately cool and humid north- 
eastern qjuarter of the United States with a less dense acreage ex- 
tending down the prairies to central Texas (fig. 27). Three-fourths 



Fm. 27. — Oatfl rank second to corn among the crops producing harvested 
forage. Tho threshed grain is valued especially for feeding work animals. 
Production of oats is heaviest in the northern portion of the <'om Belt, but 
the crop is very important also in the hay and dairying region and in eastern 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

of the oats are grown in the Com Belt and the hay and dairying 
region (fig. 12). The oats in the Corn Belt are not CTown because 
of peculiarly favorable climatic conditions, but rather oecause of the 
need of a grain to feed work animals and of a spring grain nurse- 
crop for clover which will not require attention when labor is needed 
for the corn and hay crops. In parts of the Com Belt soybeans are 
now rapidly replacing oats. An analysis of the oat crop from a 
forage standpoint is presented in Table 14. 
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Tabtjb 14. — Oats: Acreage, prodiictiow, quantity eaten hy livestock, and aggre- 
gate feed value in 19 Id. 


1 

Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestoi'k. 

Thooretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
tliooreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Grain 

Thousands. 

87.991 
2,300 

37.991 

Thousands 
of tons. 
16,883 
2,300 
3.1,000 

Thousands 
of tons. 
*14,256 
2,300 
. 10,000 

Tons. 

2.85 

7.00 

11.00 

Thousand*. 

5,002 

329 

909 

Hay 

straw 

Total 

'40,291 




6,240 






> The acreage of straw is included also in the grain acrei^, hence it is omitted from the total. 

I This quantity represents the produ(‘tion le.ss that used for seed and food and the net exports. 


Oats are second in importance to corn in the production of forage. 
Less than 5 per cent of the grain, according to the best interj^retation 
of the Census of Manufacturers, is used for food. The grain is, there- 
fore, nearly all fed to livestock and the 14,250,000 tons are sufficient 
to support 5,000,000 animal units one year. Probably more oats are 
cut green for hay than any other small grain. The amount is roughly 
estimated at 2,300,000 tons for 1919. Oat straw is also much used as 
a feed, being considered superior to the straw of any other cereal. It 
is estimated that 10,000,000 tons were eaten by livestock in 1919. 
Taken as a whole, the oat crop furnislied the equivalent of a full 
year’s ration in 1919 for about 6,240,000 animal units. 

Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa as a hay crop is exceeded in total tonnage produced only 
by timothy and clover mixed, but owing to its high feeding value, 
alfalfa leads the hays in number of animal units it will support. The 



Fiq. 28. — Kansaa nnd Nebraska led In alfalfa acreage in 1010. The climate in 
these States is aubhumid and the soli la fertile and well supplied with Ume. 
Most of the alfalfa weat of the one hundredth meridian Ih grown under Irri- 
gation. On the Irrigated landa it la commonly the leading crop. Leaa than 
9 per cent of the alfalfa acreage of the United Statea la eaat of the Miaaia- 
alppl River and only IHi per cent eaat of the ninety-fifth meridian, which la 
approximately the eastern boundary of Kansas. 
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crop of 1919 was sufficient to support (theoretically) 3,771,000. animal 
units for one year. At present alfalia constitutes over 19 per cent 
of the total hay crop of the country and 45 per cent of the hay har- 
vested west of the eastern line of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Since 1899 the acreage of alfalfa in the United States has practically 
doubled every 10 years ; and while the acreage will continue to grow, 
it is not at all probable that the present rate of increase will be main- 
tained. The increase of acreage in the past 20 years has been pro- 
moted by a very active and intensive propaganda favoring alfalfa. 
This propaganda is now much less widespread and in many sections 
practically discontinued; furthermore, in the future, new land suit- 
able for tne production of alfalfa is not likely to become available in 
sufficient quantity so that any large increase in alfalfa acreage may 
be expected from this source. Notwithstanding the extensive cam- 
paign conducted in behalf of alfalfa in the eastern part of tlie TTnited 



ALFALFA IN STACK ON IRRIGATED FARM. 


Fuj. IM). — AIfnIfn Ih thp pri’inler hay crop on the irrlj^ateO lands of the Western 
States. It can be cut from two to six times during? the year, depending; on 
the length of the growing season and the adequacy of the water supply. 

On account of its quick recovery after cutting the yield per acre Is larger 
than that of any other hay plant and the feeding value of the hay is very 
high. 

States there is now only 13^ per cent east of the 95th meridian which 
approximates the eastern boundary of Kansas. The climatic and soil 
relations of alfalfa, particularly tne former, are very largely respon- 
sible for the relatively small acreage in the East. The distribution 
of the alfalfa acreage in 1919 is shown in Figure 28 and its relative 
standing among the crops which produce harvested forage is shown 
in Tables 8 and 12. 

The average yield of alfalfa hay in the entire United States is 
2.2 tons per acre. Most of the hay produced is fed on the farms 
where it is grown or sold for local use, but it finds a ready sale 
in all parts of the country where it is known. It is quoted 
rei^larly on the markets of Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and St. Louis. During 1920 and 1921 
alfalfa nay sold at a higher price per ton than shelled com on the 
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Fn;. 30. — Tt Is siild that the best Interests of a permanent aKrlcultnre require 
about 20 per cent of the eultivitted aereaf?e to be in clover or a similar crop 
every year. In 1010 only 2.7 per cent of the cultivated land on. farms in 
the ('om Belt was devoted to clover. If half the acreage of timothy and 
cl«»vei' cut for hay is c<iiisidered as clover, the percentage Is raised to 10, or 
* only half the desired acreage. 

Kansas City market, and appreciably above the price commanded 
by timothy and other hays. In New York City, where alfalfa hay 
is less well known, it sells at a lower price than timothy. It is 
estimated that approximately 300,000 tons of alfalfa hay are ^ound 
into meal. This meal is sold as it comes from the mills or is used 
as an impoi*tant constituent of mixed fe^ds. 

Clovers. 

Tlie clovers rank fourth among the forage-producing crops of 
the Ihiited States. They will (theoretically) support 3,364,000 ani- 



Fi(i. 31. -'-Timothy and clover, mixed, Is the premier hay crop of the north- 
oustern quarter of the ITnited States. The total production of this mixed 
hay Iri nearly twice that of timothy alone and over six times that of clover 
alone. Timothy and clover do not thrive In dry regbms except when irri- 
gated. The crop Is well suited to the Puget Sound nlstrict, and is Increas- 
ing in importance there. Compare with maps of alfalfa (fig. 28) and of 
wild hay (flg. 37). 

SDSI.'P—ybk 1023 23 
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mal unite for on© year. (See Tables 8 and 12.) In 1919 there were 
produced 4,147,050 tons of clover hay (fig. 30) and 25,841,314 tons 
of mixed clover and timothy hay (fig. 31^ on a total of ^,509,820 
acres. Of this total 93 per cent was produced in the territory east 
of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, and north of the southern 
boundary of Missouri, Tennessee, and North Carolina. This is 
the great clover region of the United States, though clovers are 

K )wn in other States; sometimes in small isolated sections, as in 
uisiana and in the mountain valle^rs of the Rockies, and again 
over considerable areas, as in the Pacific Northwest and along the 
eastern fringe of the Great Plains States. 

Clover hay, as reported by the census, includes that made from 
red, alsike, crimson, and sweet clover, and, in the Southern States, 
that made from lespedeza or Japan clover and bur clover. While no 
exact figures of the quantity of hay produced by each clover are 
available, it seems probable that in the main clover region about 
65 per cent is red, 30 per cent alsike, and 5 per cent crimson and 
sweet clover. In the northeastern quarter of the United States the 
red and alsike clovers are by far the most important legumes (fig. 
22) ; but in other sections they are of minor importance, except along 
the north Pacific coast. 

Sweet clover is little used for hay, though the practice of cutting 
the first season’s growth late in summer is increasing. Its chief use 
is as a rotation pasture crop. Sweet clover thrives and is used on 
a wide variety of soils. It nas been found especially profitable on 
the two extremes of high-priced rich soil and low-priced poor soil; 
in the first because it carries more animals per acre than most other 
crops, and in the second because it is one of the few crops that can 
be profitably grown. It is eaten by all classes of livestock, but is 
especially valuable for beef and dairy cattle and horses. 



HAYMAKING IN OHIO. 

Fio. 32. — Uayiug machinery, nucb an the power stacker, the automatic loader, 
and the buck rake, are not used In the harvesting of timothy hay to the 
same extent that they are employed in stacking alfalfa hay. Much of the 
timothy crop is still harvested by the method shown here. 
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Timothy. 

Timothy is by far the most important perennial hay grass in 
American agriculture, producing each year more than twice as much 
hay as all other tame grasses (not legumes), both annual and peren- 
nial, and including the small-grain hays. In estimating the total 
acreage and production of timothy, half of the census figures for 
“Timothy and clover” are credited to timothy (see Table 8). The 



Fig. 38. — Tlmotby in practically confined to the northeastern quarter of the 
United States, except for a scattered acreage in the cool, moist valleys of 
the Rocky Mountain region. There were nearly 1,500.000 acres devote to 
timothy cut for hay in Ohio in 1919, and Missouri and Illinois each are 
credited with over 1,000,000 acres. In general, timothy is grown on some- 
what poorer or heavier soils than clover or timothy and clover mixed. 

acreage and production of timothy show little change since 1909, the 
first year for which timothy figures are available. The average yield 
I>er acre, according to the census figures, is 1.24 tons. The timothy 
crop alone will theoretically support for one year 3,184,000 animal 
units. 

One of the most important factors in the widespread popularity of 
timothy is its excellence as a market hay. For many years it has been 
regarded as the standard for all grass hays in the markets of large 
cities, partly owing to its good shipping qualities and general uni- 
formity but more perhaps to the fact that it is valued very highly as 
roughage for work animals, particularly for driving horses, ^e 
market demands of large cities as well as climate have had their influ- 
ence on the distribution of the timothy acreage, which is shown in 
Figures 31 and 33. 

Wheat. 

Wheat is the most important cereal used for human food, but fur- 
nishes in addition a great amount of feed for animals. According to 
the Census of Manufacturers, flour constituted only about 7l per cent 
of the wheat milled in 1919. Th^rincipal by-products are bran, 
shorts, middlings, and screenings. Tnese mill feeds will theoretically 
support for one year 2,384,000 animal units and cause wheat to rank 
third in importance among our crops as a producer of concentrates. 
Very little wheat is fed as grain to livestock, except’ that some low- 
grade grain is fed to poultry, probably about 2 per cent of the crop. 
Wheat nay is an important forage, particularly in the Pacific Ooa^ 
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FifJ. .*14. — III regions where other hays are scarce a considerable acreage of the 
small grains is cut for hay, usually to provide roughage for work stock on 
the farm. Some grain hay finds its way to the city markets, however, 
principally on the Pacific coast. Of the 462, 853 tons of grain hay pro. 
duc€^ In 1911), It Is estimat(>d that about 42 per cent was nat, 31 per cent 
wheat, 24 per cent barley, and 3 per cent rye. There was an unusually large 
acreage of small grains cut for hay In the nortluun tireat I'lains in 1919 on 
account of the failure of these crops to produce a profitable grain yield. 

States, and in the northern Great Plains region also in 1919, owing 
to the drought (fig. 34). Wheat straw has low feeding value, and 
probably not more than 10 per cent is eaten by animals. Much of 
the straw is destroyed by burning. In Kansas and adjacent States 
much of the young fall wheat is pastured lightly in the winter. The 
value of this forage is discussed under pastures. Measured by the 
animal units that the various wheat products used for feed will sup- 
port (Table 15), this crop ranks sixth in importance among the crops 
producing forage. 



Fig. 35. — Wheat is, of course, most Important as human food. However, the 
bran, middlings, and other by-producta of the dour mills, the low-grade 
grain, the straw, the wheat cut for hay, and the fall pasturage of wheat 
fields in the winter wheat areas, altogether provide a generous contribution 
to our forage supply. 






Ow Forage Besowroee. 

Table 16 . — Wheat: Acreage, pwduotion, quantity eaten "by livestock, and aggre- 
gate feed value in 1919, 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Productiaa. 

Bstimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
UvestoclL 

Theoretical 

annual 

ratioD. 

Animal 
units eadi 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally 

support for 
one year. 

(irain 

Thouaandi. 

73,009 

1,700 

73,099 

Tkoutanda 

eftotu. 

28,362 

1,706 

43,000 

Thousanda 
of Urns. 
16,555 
1,700 
4,300 

Tom. 

2.76 

7.00 

15.00 

Thoimindt. 

2,384 

243 

287 

Tiny 

Htraw 

Total 

*74,799 




2,914 

1 





1 This quantity was estimated as indicated in the preceding text discussion. 

3 The acreage of straw is included also in the grain acreage, nence it is omitted from the total. 


There are four principal areas of wheat production in the United 
States: (1) The soft winter wheat area, extending from Maryland 



Fuj. .*16. — The oxpenditnro for food, ne reported by the consus. Inclndos mill 
food, mostly wheat bran and raiddlin^rs, grain, hay, and other feed not raiaod 
on the farm. The expenditure is greatest in the hay and dairying ro^on, 
especially the »*a stern portion, where the production of grain is deficloiil, 
and in the Torn Belt, where large quantities of bran and middlings are used 
and where corn is freely bought and sold by the farmers. Although the 
figures include much more than mill feeds, the map indicates in a general 
way the regions where the by-products from the milling of wheat are used 
for feed. 

and Pennsylvania to Missouri; (2) the hard winter wheat area of 
Kansas and adjacent States; (3) tlie spring wheat area of the 
Dakotas, western Minnesota., and eastern Montana; and (4:) the 
mixed winter and spring wheat area of Washington, Oregon, and 
California (fig. 35). Of the 612,0()0,()(K) bushels of wheat milled in 
1919, over 450,000,000 bushels, or alxnit three- fourths, were made 
into flour and mill feed in the Mississippi Valley, mostly in the 
upper and central portion. Statistics for the consumption of this 
mill feed are not available by States; but Figure 36 shows that the 
regions of heaviest expenditure for feed in 1919 were in the North 
Atlantic States and the Corn Belt. 
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Wild or Native Hay. 

The wild hay crop is gradually becoming relatively less impor- 
tant, because the acreage has remained practically constant during 
the last decade while that of most other forage crops increased. The 
native grasses still contribute, however, an important part of our 
hay supply, ranking fourth among the hay crops and seventh in the 
list of all crops producing forage (Tables 8 and 12). From the days 
of the first settlements of America by the white man to the present 
time wild hay grasses have aided largely in the settlement of the 
country. They have made it possible for the pioneer to take his 
livestock with him as he has pushed the limits of settlement west- 
ward. The grasses and sedges of the tidal and other marshes of 
the Atlantic coast were of great value to the early colonists before 



Fxo. 37. — The Importance of wild, salt, and prairie grassos for hay production 
will be appreciated when It is noted that they occupied In 1019 almost twice 
the acreage devoted to alfalfa and produced nearly as much hay. About 
^ree-fourths of the acreage of wild hay is found in the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Kansas. The value of these grasses as a forage resource of 
the northern Great Plains and spring wheat areas can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


they could clear away the timber and grow tame forage. Now they 
are of relatively little importance from the forage standpoint, since 
more valuable hay can be produced from cultivated grasses. 

At present the northern Great Plains region and contiguous por- 
tions of the spring wheat belt constitute the most important native 
hay area of the United States (fig. 37). South Dakota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Iowa have more 
than three-fourths of the total acreage and produce more than two- 
thirds of the tonnage of the entire country. In this group of States 
native hay constitutes approximately 35 per cent of the entire hay 
crop. 

Native or prairie hay is sold regularly on the markets of Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Chicago, and St. Louis, where it sells for more 
th^ P 76 per cent as much as timothy hay of corresponding grades. 
While in the aggregate a large tonnage of native hay finds its way 
to the ci^ ma™ets, by far the larger part of it is consumed on the 
farm. If it were not for the native hay grasses in the drier parts 
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of the Great Plains region and westward the livestock industry would 
be greatly limited, because of the scarcity of cured forage with which 
to Teed the stock during winter. 

The quality of native hay varies greatly. That produced in the 
( astern part of Oklahoma, Kansas, southern Nebrasfea, and in simi- 
lar latitudes where the rainfall is relatively high, will scarcely more 
than maintain cattle and horses. Westward and northward the 
native hay is much more nutritious and valuable for feeding live- 
stock through the long periods in the winter or other seasons when 
it is impossibl • for the animals to subsist by grazing. Practically 
all the native hay of the Great Plains and westward is regarded as 
very valuable horse hay. It can be fed in unlimited quantities with- 
out causing digestive disturbances and is an excellent roughage for 
horses at hard work or those kept for driving. 

In the eastern part of the large native-hay area extending from 
noi-them Oklahoma to the Canadian border and eastward into Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, the most im^rtant species of grasses are Blue- 
joint (C alamiigroetia carade^ms) {Ayidropogon furca- 
Little bluestem (-4. seopariu^^ Indian grass {Sorghastrum 
, and Switch-grass {Pameum virgaturn) . These species, with 
the exception of the first mentioned, are important as far as the 
western edge of the prairici?; but from the lOOth Meridian west- 
ward, Western wheat grass {Agropyron occidenfale or A, 

Slender wheat grass (3. teuerum)^ Side-oats grama {Bouteloua cur- 
tipendula)^ an<i other species of Bouteloua become increasingly im- 
portant. In Montana, especially in the Milk River Valley, Western 
wheat grass is the most important species. In the southwestern part 
of the State this species and Bluejoint are the most important wild 
hay species. In the high mountain parks of Colorado, Wire grass 
(J'uncvs halti/rus) is an important hay plant. In northern Nevada, 
California, and southeastern Oregon "the valuable wild-hay grasses 
include Bunch wheat grass {Agropyro'ti spwatmn)^ Nevada blue- 
grass {Poa neimdenHis)^ Short-ligule bluegrass {Poa hrachyglossa)^ 
and Beardless rye grass {Elymvs tnticoides) , Over much of Cali- 
fornia the introciuced and wide-spread wild oats produces large crops 
of valuable hay. 

Sorghums. 

The term sorghum, as here used, embraces the sorgos or sweet sor- 
ghums; the grain sorghums, such as kafir, milo, and feterita; and 
also broomcorn, which furnishes some forage after the brush has 
lieen harvested. A small acreage of sugar cane and Japanese cane 
is used as forage in the Gulf Coast States. Most of this is made into 
silage. In the census reports sugar cane was included with the sor- 
ghums harvested for forage, but the quantity thus used is relatively 
so small that it can be disregarded without serious error in the pres- 
ent broad consideration of lorage production. 

The sorghums, unlike corn, are not native on this continent. Most 
of'the varieties now being grown in the United States originated in 
Africa. On account of vueir drought-resisti^ qualities they have 
become very important in the southern Great Plains — Kansas^ Okla- 
homa, Texas, and the eastern portions of Colorado and New Mexico. 
The distribution of sorghum acreage in 1919, according to the census 
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Fig. 38. — This map hIiowa tho ootiibinod aeroape of all aorKhums. excopt tlrnso 
KrowD for simp production and broomcom. It will be noted that the sor- 
f'hum crop Ik confined chiefly to the Routhern (Ireut l*lainR and the irri- 
I'uted valleys of Arizona and Oalifomia. The sorghums are very drought 
resiutaiit and <‘nn be depended upon in the southern Great Plains to supply 
both fodder and grain to supxmrt the livestock Industry. 


data, is shown in Figure 38. That year there were over 9,000,000 
acres devoted to sorghums, 482,043 acres of this being used for sirup 
and 337,800 acres bi*oomcorn. This leaves a total of more than 8,000,- 
000 acres devoted almost exclusively to the production of feed for 
livestock (fig. 38). The production in tons and the number of cattle 
which this acreage of sorghums would support for one year are 
shown in detail in Table 1(>. 



HARVESTING SORGHUM FDR FODDER IN KANSAS. 

Fio. 80. — In early days sorghum was harvested for fodder and silage almost 
wholly with a corn knife. Since the advent of the corn binder, sorghum 
can be Quickly and economically tied in bundles, ready to shock or haul to 
the silo without hand labor. The acreage of the surghumH doubled from 
1000 to 1010 and almost doubled again between 1910 and 1920. 
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The importance of this introduced crop is even greater than it 
appears, because of the fact that the sorghums thrive in a region of 
lieavy livestock production where com and other crops used as for- 
age are uncertain, and thus provide an insurance against absolute 
failure of feed in years of extreme drouglit. About 90 per cent of 
the coarse forage in the southern Great Plains is derived from the 
sorghums, and they rank eighth in the list of forage-producing crops 
for the entire United States: 

Taule 10. — Horuhnniit: Acreage, productioriy quantity eaten hy livestock, and 
aggregate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage.^ 

Produo- 

tlon.« 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock.* 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoretic- 
ally support 
for one year. 

Crain 

Thousands. 

3,619 

4,747 

3,957 

79 

482 

Thousands 

eftons. 

2,018 

7,913 

4,946 

398 

1,644 

Thousands 
of tons. 
1,997 
5,539 
2,473 
398 

Tons. 

2.86 

8.00 

10.00 

16.00 

Thousands. 

701 

692 

247 

25 

Fodder 

Stover 

Silage 

For sirup 

Total 



9,265 




1,665 






1 The acreage of grain is included also in the stover acreage; hence it is omitted from the total, which 
represonis the actual acreage of sorghums including broomcorn. 

* The production figures of grain and fodder are taken from the 1919 census. The stover production is 
estimate by amilyiug to the grain sorghum acreage plus the broomcorn acreage a theoretic^ yield of 1^ 
tons ]}or aero. The quantity of silage is based on tne oest information available r^arding the percentage 
of the total silage that is made from sorghums in States where sorghum is an important crop. 

* It is estimated that all the grain not used for seed, all the silage, 70 per cent of the fodder, and 50 per 
rent of the stover are eaten by t^roals. 

Barley. 

Most, of the barley in the United States is grown in the hay and 
dairying region, notably in the spring wheat section, and in the South 



Fio. 40. — Barley ranks ninth among the forage-producing crops. Its value as 
a substitute for corn in the feeding of farm animals is becoming more 
generally recognised, especially in sections where com Is not well adapted 
to climatic conditions. The principal centers of production are the western 
portion of the hay and dairying region and th© South Pacific region. It 
should be noted that a dot on this map represents only half as many bushels 
as on the maps of oat and wheat production (figs. 27 and 35) and one-third 
as much as on the map of corn production (fig. 18). 
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Pacific region, where the climate is also cool during the winter sea- 
son when the barley is growing ^fig. 40). In California and in 
North Dakota and northwestern Minnesota barley is in large part 
a substitute for com as a concentrated feed. 

Of the grain produced by barley it is estimated that approximately 
52 per cent is fed as grain to livestock. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Kevenue diows that in 1919 about 23,376,000 
bushels of barley, or 19 per cent of the crop was used in brewing and 
distilling. There remained as a by-product about 208,000 tons of 
dry brewers’ grains, and 23,000 tons of malt sprouts, which jointly 
have a feeding value equal to about 7,700,000 bushels of grain. Barley 
straw is more nutritious than that of any other small grain except 
oats and rice, and about one-fourth of it, probably, is consumed bj 
livestock. In the West, particularly in California, much barley is 
cut green for hav. In all it is estimated that the barW crop of 
1919 supported the equivalent of 819,000 animal units (Table 17). 
This places it ninth in rank among the forage-producing crops. 

Table 17. — Barley: Acreage, production, quantity eaten by livestock, and 
aggregate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Grain 

Thoutandt. 

6,473 

1,600 

6,473 

Thofuafidf 

cftons. 

2,929 

1,313 

3,000 

Thouaanda 

ofUmt. 

1,619 

1,313 

750 

Tom. 

2.65 

7.00 

13.00 

Thmuands. 

573 

188 

58 

Hay 

Straw 

Total 

17,873 




819 






1 The acreage of straw Is included also in the grain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 


Miscellaneous Tame Hays. 

The census item, “ Other tame or cultivated masses cut for hay,” 
includes a number of different masses. In T^le 18 an effort has 
been made, on the basis of field imowledge, to estimate the acreage 
and jrield of the principal grasses included. Both acreage and pro- 
duction of these miscellaneous tame grasses in the United States 
have increased about 60 per cent, since 1909. The geographic distri- 
bution of this acrea^ in the census year, 1919, is shown in Figure 41. 
The combined production of this group of grasses was sufficient to 
support 800,000 animal units for one year. 
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Table 18 . — MisoelUineoua tame grasses out for hay: Estimated acreage, pro- 
duction, and aggregate feed value in 1919} 


Kind of grass. 

Estimated 

acreage. 

Estimated 

production. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Anl-rrm,! 

units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Redtop 

Thou^ndi 

1,000 

800 

Thousands 

oftom. 

800 

Ton*. 

8 

Thousands. 

100 

Orchard grass 

800 

8 

100 

Millets 

750 

1,000 

400 

8 

125 

Kentucky bluegrass 

650 

8 

50 

Sudan grass 

600 

1,050 

500 

8 

131 

Crab grass. 

600 

8 

63 

Bermuda grass 

400 

400 

8 

50 

Johnson grass 

400 

500 

8 

62 

Miscellaneous 

853 

054 

8 

119 


Total 

6,056 

6,404 


800 




1 Theso estimates of the acroa^ and production of the different tame grasses, which were included by the 
census under the one item, ** Other tame or cultivated grasses cut for hay,” were made by C. V. Piperand 
(^hers in the Office of Forage Crop Investigations. They are proposed only as tentative estimates to 
indicate the probable importance, as hay plants, of these miscellaneous grasses. 



Pio. 41. — The miscellaneous tame grasses cut for hny. which include orchard 
grass, redtop, Kentucky blue grass, Bermuda grass, Johnson grass, Sudan 
grass, millet, brome grass, and others, cover an acreage only a little juore 
than half as large as the acreage devoted to timothy alone. Nevertheless, 
these grasses are Important because they provide hay in localities whei'e 
other hay crops, sudh as timothy, clover, and alfalfa, do not thrive. " 


Cotton. 

Cotton is primarily a fiber crop; but the seed, a by-product, is an 
important source of oil, cake, and meal. Tlie cake and meal are 
valued highly as concentrates in feeding livestock. The production 
of cottonseed in 1919, according to the Bureau of Census, was 

5.074.000 tons, of which 4,013,000 tons were crushed during the year 
ended July 31, 1920. This operation resulted in the production of 

161.529.000 gallons of oil, used mostly for human food, of 1,817,000 
tons of cake and meal, and of 1,143,000 tons of hulls. About 90 per 
cent of the hulls, it is estimated, was fed to livestock. There were 
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exported 225,000 tons of cake and meal, leaving a balance of 1,592,000 
tons in this country. It is estimated that 986,000 tons of the cake 
and meal which remained in the United States were used as feed 
and 606,000 tons as fertilizer. Tlie amount fed, supplemented by the 
hulls, would theoretically support about 556,000 animal units for one 
year, placing cotton eleventn among the crops producing feed for 
livestock. 

Although there has been ample justification heretofore to use 
cottonseed meal as fertilizer, as it gave different results from chemi- 
cals carrying nitrogen, it seems in the lig^ht of recent investigations 
that fertilizers containing magnesium will at least in certain cases 
give the same results as cottonseed meal. If this proves true, it is 
better economy to use the cottonseed meal as feed. 

Rye. 

About 41,530,961 bushels of rye, or 54.7 per cent of the 1919 crop, 
were exported and 5,458,245 bushels were fed as grain to livestock. 
According to the Census of Manufacturers, 17,693,250 bushels were 
milled in the United States. Of the rye milled 51 per cent became 
flour and 49 per cent mill feeds and screenings, both of which are 
used mostlv as feed for animals. Rye straw is very poor forage and 
it is roughly estimated that only 5 per cent was used for feed. It is 
estimated that in 1919 about 175,000 acres of rye were cut green for 
hay. The pasturage afforded by fields of young rye is an important 
item not considered in this place. Altogether the harvested forage 
obtained from rye in 1919 was capable, theoretically, of supporting 
230,000 animal units for a year, as shown in Table 19. 

Table 19. — Rye: Acreage, production, quantity eaten by livestock, and aggre- 
gate feed value in 1D19, 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten bv 
livestock. 

Theoretical 

ftnniiftl 

ration. 

Animal 
iinKs each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
ped for 
one year. 

(Jrain 

Thousands. 

7,f)79 

175 

7,fi79 

Thousands 
of Urns. 
2,128 
150 
5,000 

Thousands 
of Urns. 
510 
150 
250 

Tons. 

2.G5 

7.00 

15.00 

Thousands. 

102 

21 

17 

lljxv 

Sti'aw 

Total 

1 7,854 




230 






>Tlio aciiiago of straw is included also in the grain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 


Sugar Beets. 

In localities where the sugar beet is grown, the pulp from sugar 
factories forms an important part of the feed for hvestock. There 
were 175,000 tons of dried pulp and 2,550,000 tons of the wet pulp 
available for feeding animals in 1919. Experience has shown the 
dry pulp to be about equal to corn, oats, or the other cereal grains 
in feeding value. The wet pulp is similar in feeding value to 
other root crops and less valuable than silage. The sugar-beet crop 
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as a whole supplied sufficient feed in 1919 to support about 144,000 
units for one year, ranking sixteenth among the crops which produce 
forage. 

Flax. 

Flax is important chiefly as a source of oil and fiber, but the meal 
obtained as a by-product of the oil mills is a highly prized concen- 
trate or stock feed. The production of flaxseed in 1919 was (),()53,200 
bushels, and in addition there were imported 14,019,000 bushels more 
than were exported. There were milled in the United States 631,458 
tons, resulting in the production of 409,141 tons of cake and meal. 
Of this last item 168,168 tons were exported during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, and approximately 241,000 tons fed in the 
United States. It is apparent that about three-fifths of the total 
linseed meal or cake manufactured in the United States is fed here. 
The general situation is therefore verjf similar to that of cottonseed 
meal and cake, so far as feed is concerned, but no linseed meal is 
used as fertilizer. Apparently the large exports of these two oil 
meals are due to the relatively low expense of their transportation 
and handling. 

The 241,000 tons of linseed meal, on account of its high feeding 
value, is sufficient to support approximately 115,000 animal units for 
one year. Only a small part of the flax straw is fed to animals, so 
that the crop as a whole is capable of supporting only about 119,000 
animal units. 

Mixed Grain. 

“ Mixed crops,” according to the census, were produced in 1919 on 
577,078 acres. The principal acreages were in Minnesota, 193,864; 
New York, 128,477; Wisconsin, 95,302; Iowa, 45,573; Michigan, 
19,879; Nebraska, 16,230; and Oregon 15,591. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin the mixtures were largely wheat and oats and a little oats 
and peas, also wheat and flax. Aliout 16 per cent of these mixed 
grains was separated after harvest and sold. In New York, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, and Iowa the mixture was mainly oats and barley, 
and the mixed grain was used almost wholly as feed. In Oregon the 
mixtures wei’e oats and vetch and wheat and vetch. The vetch seed 
is either separated or the mixture used for new seedings. It is esti- 
mated that about 90 per cent of the total of mixed grains is used as 
feed and that this is sufficient to support about 102,000 animal units 
for one year. 

The straw from these mixed crops is roughly estimated" at 508,000 
tons and the (juantity eaten at 30 per cent, or 152,000 tons. This 
straw would support an additional 14,000 animal units, making a 
total feed value of 116,000 animal units for one year. 

Annual Legumes. 

The annual legumes used in part for feed include cowpeas, field 
or Canada peas, soybeans, field beans, peanuts, vetch, and velvet 
beans. The refuse of pea canneries is also used for feed. Most of 
these crops are grown both for hay and for grain and large quan- 
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titles are pastured off. The straw remaining after threshing the 
grain is also a valuable forage. The census reports contain statistics 
of soybeans, other beans, Canada peas, cowpeas, and peanuts, har- 
vested for seed, but furnish statistics on^ of the total acreage of 
animal legumes cut for hay (fig. 42). This total acreage cut for 
hay, as reported by the census,^* has been proportioned among the 



Fig. 42. — ^The aiitiual Icffumes Included in the acreaf^o shown on the aboye 
map are cowpeas, soybeans, field peas, peanuts, and vetches. These crops 
are most important In the Southeastern States. That portion of the crop 
cut for hay represents only a small part of the total acreage of these 
legumes. Large acreages of cowpeas, soybeans, and vetches are plowed 
und(>r as green manure or harvcsti^ for seed, while the greater part of the 
peanut crop is either ** bogged off*’ or the nuts gathered for use as human 
food. 

different kinds, according to the best information available. Simi- 
larly estimates have been made of the acreage of the different annual 
legumes “ hogged off.” These estimates are given in Table 20. The 
acre^e of soybeans has increased greatly since 1919, particularly in 
the Com Belt. Estimates of the acreage and production of certain 
annual legumes in 1922 and 192«3 are given in the statistical ap- 
pendix of this volume. 


Cowpeas. 

The cowpea is the best known and most extensively grown legumi- 
nous plant in the Southern States, but during the past few years 
the acreage has decreased to some extent. In many parts of the 
Corn Belt and Southern States soybeans have almost entirely re- 
placed the cowpea, and the introduction of velvet beans has also 
tended to reduce the acreage of covsrpeas in the Gulf States. The 
cowpea is grown principally for soil improvement, hay, and pas- 
turage, necessitating the use of a large part of the seed for planting 
purposes. The seed, other than that required for the next year’s 


K The actual acreage of these legumes is very difficult to determine, owing to the extent to which they are 
int^lanted with corn and other crops. The acreage reported by the Census is much less than that esti- 
mated by the Department of A^cuiture, especially for velvet beans. (See Farmers* Bulletin 1270, p. 9, 
and for soybeans and cowpeas the Monthly drop Beporter for December, 1920.) 
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Table 20. — Annval legumes: Acreage, production, estimated quantity eaten hy 
livestock, and aggregate feed value in 1919. 


Crop and Idnd of forage. 

Acreage 

(par^ 

estimated). 


Production 
Jess seed 
and net 
exports 
(partly 
estimated). 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten bv 
livestocii:. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti' 
call y sup- 
port for 
one year. 




Cowpeas: 

Grain 

IhouMnds. 

633 

Thoummda 

O/tOTU. 

91 

316 

Thousands 
of Ions. 

10 

Thousands 
of tons. 

5 

Tans. 

2. 85 
8.00 

Thousands. 

2 

Straw 

633 

316 

237 

900 

30 

Hay 

1,100 

1,000 

990 

900 

5. on 

1 .8 

PoMtured off - 

800 

800 

800 

5.00 

160 


Total 

1 2,733 
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Peanuts: 

' Grain 

1, 126 

302 

367 

18 

2.10 

) 

Meal and cake 

82 

82 

62 

2. 10 

30 

Straw 

1,125 

307 

563 

563 

422 

7. 00 

CO 

Hay 

230 

230 

230 

.5. (K) 

46 

Pastured off 

1,125 

750 

750 

750 

5.00 

150 


Total 

12,557 





295 






Velvet beans: 

Grain 

150 

36 

15 

15 

2.75 
5. 00 

5 

Pastured off 

800 

800 

800 

800 

160 

Hay 

193 

193 

193 

103 

.5.00 

39 


Total 

1,143 





! 2.H 






Soybeans: 

Grain 

113 

33 

10 

8 

2.65 
2.75 
8.00 ! 
5.00 

3 

{ 

C^o (Import) 

g 

8 

Straw 

113 


56 

42 

287 

5 

Hay 1 

287 

287 

287 

57 

Pastured off 

174 

160 

160 

160 

5.00 

32 


Total 

1674 




lOl) 





Field beans: 

Grain 

1,162 

1,162 

64 

422 

440 

44 

2.65 

17 

Straw 

581 

581 

523 

8.00 

05 

Hay 

92 

02 

02 

5. 03 

18 


Total 

1 1,226 





ia3 






Field peas: 

Grain 

2:43 

81 

65 

52 

2.K', 

8.00 

18 

Straw 

233 

116 

116 

87 

11 

Hay 

59 

69 

69 

69 

5.00 

14 



Total 

« 292 




1 I-** 





Canning peas: 

Siktfo 

104 

260 

200 

195 

16. 0 ) 

1 1-3 

Vetch: 

Hay 

30 

4.> 


14 

5.00 

I ^ 



Total (all abovo legumes) 

8. m 

i 



1 . 153 




- 


^ The ticreage of straw is Included also in tho grain acreage, henoo it is omitted from the total. 
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seeding, is used extensively as human food in the Southern Stales. 
In 1919 the various products of the cowpea crop used to feed live- 
stock it is estimated were sufficient to support 390,000 animal units 
for one year. 





DAIRY CATTLE PASTURING COWPEAS IN GEORGIA. 

Fks. 43. — A field of cowpons planted for green-manure purposcH In a pecan 
orchard In Florida. Affer being paaturcS off. the reaiduc la plowed under 
to enrich the soil. Soybeans, velvet beans, and peanuts are likewise pas- 
tured off in this manner, mostly by cattle or hogs. 

Peanuts. 

Peanuts have much the same climatic range as cowpeas. They 
are used quite largely for human food in the form of oil, confec- 
tions, and peanut butter, or merely roasted. The crop is, however, 
very important from a forage standpoint. It is estimated that over 
1,000,000 acres were “hogged off” in 1919, and approximately 300,- 
000 acres cut for hay. Ilesides these two items there were about 
82,000 tons of peanut meal produced as a by-product of the oil mills. 
This meal is esteemed very highly as a concentrated feed for dairy 
cows. It is estimated that the crop, including the part “hogged 
off,” will furnish sufficient feed to support 295,000 animal units for 
one year. More than 95 per cent of the peanut crop is produced 
in the Southeastern States, including Virginia. 

Velvet Beans. 

The relatively recent development of early maturing varieties of 
velvet beans has done much to extend the region in which this crop 
is grown. The States leadi^ in velvet-bean acreage in 1923 were 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, l^uth Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and North Carolina, in the order named. According to the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture the total for these eight 
States was 2,316,000 acres. The velvet bean is interplanted in 
fields of corn and Japanese cane very extensively in the above-named 
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States, and the crop “ hogged off ” when the beans are ripe. Prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the crop is used for pasture and green manure. 
No other legume ^pears so well adapted to the climatic conditions 
prevailing in the Gulf States. It produces heavy crops of seed of 
high feeding value, which are particularly free from insect injury 
and but little affected by the moisture and heat that make it so diffi- 
cult to store seed grains in the Southern States. An estimate, based 
on census data, indicates that the velvet bean crop in 1919 was suffi- 
cient to support 204,000 animal units for one year. 

Soybeans. 

The large recent incn^ase in the acreage of the soybean crop (see 
statistical appendix) seems to indicate that it will become in the near 
future a farm crop of much greater importance in the United States. 
Although used mainly as a forage crop, for which purpose the acre- 
age has grown steadily, there has been a considerable increase in the 
acre^ige for seed production, especially in the Corn Belt States. In 
some parts of this region the soybean has proved a more profitable 
crop than oats, which it is replacing in many rotations. In the central 
Com Belt mills are now being erected and others equipped with ma- 
chinerv for extracting oil from soylieans. It seems likely that an ap- 
preciable part, of the crop will in the future be used in this way to 
produce oil for human food and industrial purposes. The by-product, 
oil mealj will be used mostly as stock feed. It has been estimated that 
the different products of the soybean crop were sufficient in 1919 
to provide an annual ration for 100,000 animal units. 

Field Beans. 

The straw is the most important part of the field-l>ean crop used 
for forage, but the cull beans, estimated at 10 per cent of the crop, 
are also us^ for feed. The bean strew in the New York and Michi- 
gan districts is largely used for feeding sheep. The total contribution 
of the crop to the sustenance of farm animals is estimated as sufficient 
to support 100,000 animal units for one year. 

Field Peas. 

The field pea can be grown successfully only in a cool clinniate, and 
its utilization as a summer crop is confined principally to the States 
boi-dering on the Great Lakes, the Pacific Northwest, and to high 
altit udes in the Eocky Mountain region. It is grown to a limited ex- 
tent as a green manure crop in Cafifomia and the Gulf States. No 
accurate estimate of the field-pea acreage is possible. It appears, how- 
ever, that there were in 1919 about 233,000 acres harvcvSted for seed 
and about one- fourth that much cut for hay. When gi'own for hay 
purposes, the field pea is usually seeded in mixture with some small 
gram. It is estimated that field peas furnish^ sufficient forage to 
support 43,000 animal units in 1919, not taking into consideration that 
small portion of the crop pastured off. 

Vetch. 

There are several kinds of vetches, the most important of which are 
the common or spring vetch and the hairy vetch. The vetches are 

86813 ®— YBK 1923 24 
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ordinarily seeded with some small grain, such as rye or oats, and are 
cut for hay, plowed under for CTeen manure, or harvested for seed. 
They are grown chiefly on the Pacific coast, around the Great Lakes 
and in the Southeastern States. A much larger acreage of vetch 
would be sown in the United States if the seea were less expensive. 
It is estimated that approximately 30,000 acres of vetch are cut for 
hay annually, and that the product of this acreage will support 9,000 
animal units for one year. 

Rice. 

Rice is essentially a food crop and is only of minor importance as 
a forage producer. Very little of the crop except parts of the mill 
waste, laiown in the trade as rice bran and rice polish, is fed to ani- 
mals. The census of manufacturers reported 71,492 tons of rice bran 
and 18,099 tons of rice polish produced in 1919. 

Feeding experiments in Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana indicate 
that these rice products can be profitably fed in combination with 
other feeds, but can not be successfully employed as the sole concen- 
trate in a ration. Very often commercial rice bran or polish contains 
as much as 25 per cent of “ mts ” or broken grains. The contribu- 
tion of the rice crop toward the support of our animal population in 
1919 is shown in Table 21. 

Table 21 . — Rice: Acreage, production, quantity eaten- by livestock, and aggre- 
gate feed value in 1919, 


Kind of foiEge. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 

1 livostock. 

Theoretical 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoret- 
ically sup- 
port for one 
year. 

Grain 

Thtmtands. 

911 

911 

Thousand* 
of tons, 
796 
911 

Thousands 
of Urns. 

90 

90 

Tons. 

2.85 

11.00 

- » 

Thousands. 

32 

8 

Straw •. 

Total 

>911 

1 



40 


1 




^The acreage of straw is Included also in the gndn acreage, hence it Is omitted from the total. 


Potatoes. 

In years of low prices lar^ quantities of potatoes are fed to live- 
stock in the United States, out normally only cull potatoes are so 
used. In western Europe, on the other hand, potatoes are an import- 
ant forage. Although the proportion fed to livestock in the United 
States is small, estimated to average about 10 per cent, the large 
quantity produced results in an estimated feed value sufficient to sup- 
port 40,000 animal units for one year. 

Sweet Potatoes. 

In the Southern States sweet potatoes are a much more important 
crop than potatoes. Although they are grown primarily for numan 
food, it is estimated that about 20 per cent are fed to livestock. Their 
feeding value is somewhat higher than that of potatoes, so that the 
proportion of the crop fed is estimated to be capable of supporting 
28,000 animal units for one year. 
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Emmer and Spelt. 

The total acreage of emmer and spelt reported by, the Bureau of 
Census for 1919 was 166,829 and the production was 2,607,868 bushels. 
Practically all the grain, except that required for seeding, and per- 
liaps 10 per cent of the straw, were fexi to livestock. The crop was 
sufficient to support 25,000 animal units one year, not taking the 
straw into consideration. Most of the emmer and spelt is grown 
in the Great Plains region and the Lalce States. 

Root Crops. 

Root crops for forage ordinarily include beets or mangels, ruta- 
bagas, turnips, carrots, artichokes, and parsnips. They are grown 
extensively for forage in northern Europe and eastern Canada, but 
are of little importance as forage in the United States. The total 
area of root crops grown for forage in 1919 was only 88,333 acres 
and the production 598,945 tons. This would be sufficient to sup- 
I)ort about 19,000 animal units for one year. The low place which 
loots occupy in our long list of forage crops is due partly to the 
lack of extensive areas with moist, cool summers, such as prevail in 
northern Europe, and in part to the large amount of hand labor re- 
quired in growing and harvesting. 

Pasturage.^* 

The area of land in the United States used for grazing, excluding 
crop land pastured part of the year, is about 1,055,000,000 acres, or 
55 per cent of the total land area of the country. This is over four 
times the area of crops used for feed, but the total sustenance sup- 
plied by pasturage is somewhat less than that produced by crops. 
The low productivene^ of our pasture land compared with crop land 
is owing in part to the fact that over half is arid grassland and desert 
shrub land too dry for crop production ; over one-fifth is forest and 
cut-over land, the use of which for pasture is usually less important 
than its use for the production of wood; and more than one-tenth is 
hilly upland in humid regions, mostly too rough and stony for the 
production of crops (fig. 44). Only a little over one-tenth of the 
total area is improved land in rotation pasture or in permanent 
pasture which could be used for crops. 

This low productiveness is also due to the neglect of pastures which 
has characterized American agriculture since pioneer times. Pasture 
was cheap along the frontier, and was especially abundant on the 
prairies and plains, in which areas most of our agricultural expan- 
sion has occurred during recent decades. This low valuation of 
pastures has persisted among farmers. Recent studies show that 
the gains made by cattle on pasture cost, in general; only one-half 
to one- fourth as much as those made when the animals are fed crops 
(page 412), owing in large part to the low rentals charged for pas- 
turage. 

The neglect of the pastures by American farmers is further shown 
by comparing the carrying capacity of improved pastures in the 
humid northeastern portion of the United States with that of the 


^ PaaUmtge InelndM all herbaoeotiB feed gathered directly hy domestic animala. When 
the Plante are ehrube or trees the pasturage is called ** browse.**^ Feed consisting of acorns 
and other nuts that have fallen from forest trees is termed “ mast.** This term is also 
extended to Include the berries of palm trees and the seeds of pine trees. 
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pastures in northwestern Europe. Although the average acre-yields 
of the crops in the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, consid- 
ered jointly, are only about a half greater than those in the United 
States, the carrying capacities of the pastures are, apparently, fully 
double the capacities of comparable kinds in the United States.^®. 

Pastures in the United States have not received from the agricul- 
tural scientists the attention they deserve. One would expect that a 
method of land utilization which contributes nearly as much to the 
sustenance of our livestock as all the crops combined would have been 
made the subject of much study and investigation. Although some 
good work has been done, the scientific literature relating to pastures 
IS small compared with that concerning crops. 

ESTIMATED AREAS OF HUMID AND ARID GRASSLAND AND FOREST 
PASTURES* IN FARMS AND NOT IN FARMS, UNITED STATES, 1919. 


. MILLIONS or ACRES 

0 50 100 150 200 250 300 350 ^0 450 



Fio. 44. — ^Although improved pasture in farms occupies a smaller acreage than 
any other class of pasture shown In the graph, it carries about 25.000,000 
animal units during the O-months season or nearly one-fourth of the total 
animal units in the United States (see Table 22). Unimproved pasture in 
farms carries another quarter of the livestock for a somewhat longer season 
on the average. Grassland and semi-desert shrub land not in farms includes 
a larger acreage than that of both improved and unimproved pasture in 
farms. This class of pastures, however, carries a much smaller number of 
animal units than either of the above classes of farm pasture ; but it Is 
grazed, in general, during a longer season. The forest and cut-over lands 
used for grazing contribute only about one-tenth of the sustenance supplied 
by all pastures. 

Relegated largely to land too poor or too rough to till, neglected 
commonly by the farmer, often abused by the grazier, ignored by 
most investigators, our permanent pastures, both tame and wild, still 
furnish nearly four-tenths and our rotation and temporary pastures 
over one-tenth of all the feed consumed by domestic animals. Pas- 
ture is the key to the profitable utilization of millions of acres of 
semiwaste land now lying idle or unproductive. “ Better pastures ” 
should be made the keynote in the promotion of American agricul- 
tural progress. 

Probably less than 10 per cent of the total pasture area, or about 
100,000,000 acres, is suitable for crops in its present condition and, 
therefore, comparable with crop land in productivity.^® The carry- 

» S€e neat article. The Utilization of the Land for Crops, Pastares, and Forests, p. 460. 

See “ The Utilization of Our Land for Crops, Pasture, and Forest,** p. 427. 
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ing capacity of this 100,000,000 acres is between 3 and 4 acres per 
animal unit for a O-montlis’ season, whereas it required only 2^ acres 
of crops to support an animal unit for six months in 1919. The pas- 
ture land that maybe used for crops often occupies the less productive 
fields. In general, the amount of feed per acre produced by pasture 
is somewhat less than that produced by crop land of the same quality. 
This conclusion is supported by the figures secured in farm manage- 
ment surveys in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota. The labor required for the maintenance of pasture is, 
of course, very much less than that required for the production of 
crops. 

Area ami Carrying Capacity of Certain Classes of Grazing Land. 

(xrazing conditions vary according to the type of vegetative cov- 
ering and its use. Open grasslands used exclusively for pasture 
normally have a higher carrying capacity than forest areas, where 

PASTURE AND RANGE LAND IN THE UNITED STATES CJASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO OWNERSHIP, 1919. 



Fig. 45. — Over two-thirds of the land used for grazing is privately owned. Of 
the privately owned graving land slightly over half is in farma. The 
privately owned laud not in furins includes a vast area in the West, belong- 
ing to railroad and lumber companies and to large livestock producers, and a 
smaller area In the East of forest and cut-over land used for grazing, belong- 
ing to lumber companies and Individuals. Over 40 per cent of the publicly 
owned or administered grazing land Is in the public domain and 30jE»er cent 
more is in the national forests. The Indian lands are not publicly owned, 
but they are administered by a Government agency. 

the trees reduce the growth of forage plants. They also furnish 
more grazing than crop lands pastured in the fall after the crop 
has been harvested. Each kind of pasture varies according to the 
amount of rainfall, the length of growing season, and the soil con- 
ditions. For these reasons it has been nelpful in estimating the 
amount of livestock the various types of land will support to classify 
the grazing lands into four general grovms: (1) Humid grassland, 
(2) semiand and arid grazing land,^) forest and cut-over pasture 
land, and (4) temporary pastures. These classes in turn have been 
subdivided into various groups based partly on their ownership 
and partly on their productivity (Table 22). 
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BELATIVB AREAS OF THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF PASTURE. IN FARMS 
AND NOT IN FARMS. UNITED STATES. 1919. 



Fia. 46. — Although pasture land in farms includes only .*16 per cent of the 
total grazing land of the United States, it carries 60 per cent of the total 
animal units grazed (excluding temporary pasture). Improved pasture is 
the most productive. It includes only 7 per cent of the total pasture area 
(in farms and not in farms), but contributes 25 per cent of the total suste- 
nanco obtained by grazing. Pasture not in farms is almost equally divided 
between publicly owned and privately owned land. Nearly two-thirds of 
each kind is grassland and desert shrub land and one-third is forest and 
woodland. 

The area of privately owned grazing land is more than double 
that of publicly owned (fig. 45), and the number of animal units 
the privately owned pastures would maintain for one year is seven- 
eighths of the total for all pasture land. Nearly half the privately 
owned pasture land is not in farms, consequently the area of pasture 
not in farms is much greater than that in farms (fig. 46). The aver- 
age carrying capacity per acre of the pasture land in farms, however, 
is nearly double that of the pasture not in farms. The two principal 



Fio. 47.— The Corn Belt and the Great Plains States contain the largest areas 
of improved pasture. In the Western States a considerable amount of arid 
and semiarid pasture which has been fenced has been included evidently In 
improved land. The proportion of this arid pasture, as shown on the map, 
is only a rough estimate. This map and Figure 48 are based on tabulations 
of 1909 census returns, altered to allow for changes since, as indicated by 
tabulations now in progress of the pasture returns of the 1920 census. 
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classes of pasture land in farms are improved and unimproved. The 
distribution by States of these two kinds of pasture is shown in 
Figures 47 ana 48. The improved pasture, although it includes only 
about one-fifth of the pasture land in farms, contributes nearly half 
the sustenance supplied by farm pastures. 

Table 22. — Animal urUtH carried by paature in the United^ States.^ 
[Estimated number in the year 1919.] 


Humid grassland : 

Improved in farms 

Unimproved in farms— East 

Unimproved in farms— West 

Privately owned not in farms 

National forest (alpine) 

Indian reservations 

Other publicly owned 

Total 

Semiarid and arid feeing land: * 

Grassland and dessert shrub— 

Improved in farms 

Unimproved in farms 

Piivatelv owned notin farms 

National fcvests 

Indian reservations 

Other publicly owned 

Public domain (excluding next item 

and woodland) 

Mohavo>ClIla Desert 

Pinon-Junipcr and chaparral woodland 
(including 30,(K)0,(XK) a(7es In naticmal 
forests*) 

Total 

Fwest and cut-over land: < 

In farms 

Privately owned not in farms 

Natimial forests 

Indian reservations 

State forests 

Total 

Ten^rary crop land pastures: 

Hay aftermath 

Stubblefields'' 

Winter grain fields 

Total 

Total pasture 

* These estimates, which arc subj^ to dunge, are based on 1920 and 1910 census statistics; data supplied 
by the Forest Service, Indian Office, Land Office, and other Federal bureaus; reports of various State 
commissions; and on correspondence with State officials and others. 

* It is estimated that at present about 57,000,000 acres of desert are too dry for grazing, but with the 
development of wells and tanks this area may ultimately bo reduced to about 90,000,0()0 acres. There 
are also about 20,000,000 acres, mostly in the West, of rocky peaks and rock out-crops unusable for pasture. 

*The remaining 61,000,000 acres of pinon>juniper and diaparral used fw grazing are located in Indian 
reservations, the public domain, and privately owned land in farms and not in uums. These items, as 
givenin the table, have been correspondingly reduced. 

* Of the forest, cut-over, and burned-over land, it is estimated 246 , 000,000 acres are nut pastured. 

* Does not include com fields pastured off, nor com stalks grazed, which have been included under 
crops. Bee.Table 13. 

* The forage supplied by pasture is, therefore, almost equal to that supplied by all the crops (Table 12). 
In order that responsibility may be placed for these basic estimates, it may be noted that the rations of 
the various crops and crop products, as measured in tons, required (theoretically) to support an animal 
unit for one year, were supplied by Mr. Sheets and Mr. Semple, that the resulting tables of feeding value 
of the crops (Tables 6 to 21) were prepared by Miss Bradshaw under the joint direction of Mr. Vinall and 
Mr. Baker, and that the estimates of the acreage and carrying capacity of the pastures and range lands 
(Table 22 above) were prepared by Mr. Bakw. 

Although the humid grassland pastures include only about one- 
tifth of the total grazing area, the amount of forage supplied by 
them is more than naif the total for all pasture and range. On the 
other hand, the arid and semiarid grazing lands, although including 


! 

Acres. 

Acres per animal 
unit and length 
of season. 

Number of animal 
imits carried. 

Season 

Meason. equivalent. 

Thousand*. 


Thousands. 

Thousands. 

60,000 

2^ for 6 months 

24,000 

12,000 

73,000 

6 for 6 months 

14,600 

7,300 

15,000 

10 for 9 monttis 

1,500 

1,125 

70,000 

10 for 9 months 

7,000 

5,250 

2,000 

6 for 3 months 

333 

83 

3.000 

8 for 0 motitlis 

375 

281 

8,000 

10 for 0 months 

800 

600 

231,000 


48,608 

26,639 

10,000 

10 for 6 montlis 

1,000 

500 

142,000 

15 ftn* 9 months 

9,466 

7,100 

146,000 

20 for 9 months — 

7,300 

5,476 

14,000 

18 for 6 months 

778 

389 

38,000 

38 for year long 

1,000 

1,000 

27,000 

27 fw 8 ratmths 

1,000 

667 

116,000 

55 for 6 months 

2,109 

1,054 

13,000 

55 for 2 months — 

235 

39 

81,000 

50 for 9 months — 

1,620 

1,216 

587,000 


24,509 

17,439 

66,400 

20 for 6 months 

3,320 

1,660 

98,000 

25 for 6 montlis 

3,920 

1,960 

65,000 

24 for 5^ months... 

2,708 

1,241 

6,600 

24 for 6 months — 

233 

117 

2,000 

25 for 6 months 

80 

40 

237,000 


10,261 

5,018 

24,600 

3 for U months 

8,000 

1,000 

45,000 

5 for 2 months 

9,000 i 

1,500 

8,000 

5 for 3 months 

1,600 

400 

77,000 


18,600 

2,900 

1,132,000 



•51,996 
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over lialf the total past\ire and range area, supply only about one- 
third of the total feed; and the forest ana cut-over Iwds used for 
gluing, which include over- one-fifth of flie total grazing area, con- 
tribute only one-tenth of the total feed. Temporary crop-land pas- 
tures, the least important of the four major classes, are none the less 
of great rignificance; and cost of production studies (page 410) sug- 
gest that the estimates in Table 22 of the extent to which hay and 
grain fields are used for pasture in the fall and winter are probably 
too small. 



Pin. 48. — Tho Great Plains and Rocky Mountain States contain most of the 
unimproved pasture in farms. Much of this pasture in the Great Plains, 
Rocky Mountain, and Arid Interior regions is arid or semiarid. In the Bast 
it is mostly upland pastures, often hilly and stony. In the Luke States 
and along the North Pacific coast it is largely stump land and poorlv drained 
land used for pasture. The carrying capacity per acre of the hiinild unim- 
proved pasture in the East averages about three times that of arid unim- 
proved pasture in the West. 

Terms Relating to Pastures. 

Tlie pr^eding classification of grazing land was necessarily de.- 
termined in large part by the avaUable statistics, which were tabu- 
late geographically. From an agronomic standpoint, the classifi- 
cation is inadequate, and although statistics are almost wholly lack- 
ing for the following kinds of pasture, it is necessary to recognize 
the distinctions made and define the meaning of the terms used in 
this discussion. 

Definition of Pasture Terms. 

Permanent or long-lay pastures are those covered with perennial 
or self-seeding annual plants, usually both, and are kept in grass 
for a long period of years. In many cases such pastures are seldom 
or never plowed. Rotation or short-lay pastures are those sown to 
perennial grasses for one to three years’^ lay and then plowed up. 
Temporary pastures are those used tor grazing during a few weeks. 
These include miscellaneous crop-land pastures, such as seedling 
pasture, stubble pasture, aftermath pasture, fallow pasture, and crop 
pasture. 

Tame pastures are those composed largely of domesticated grasses. 
Native, wild, or natural pastures are areas covered wholly or mainly 
with native plants useful for grazing; when extensive, such an area 
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is called a “ range.”^ Shrub or brush pastures are those covered 
lai'gely or mainly with shrubs; on such pastures the feed is called 
“ browsej” and the act of feeding, browsing.” A forest or woodland 
pastuTO IS one in which more or less grass and other forage plants 
grow in among trees. A stump or cut-over land pasture is one on 
land which has been deforested, and may or may not be growing a 
new crop of trees. 

Periods and Degree of Grazing. 

(1) Season-long grazing — grazing a pasture continuously during 
the whole season; if grazed during entire 12 months, then called 
‘‘ yearlong ” grazing. 

(2) Continuous grazing — grazing constantly throughout the season. 

(3) Botation grazing — ^gr&zing two or more pastures or areas in 
regular order, with definite resting periods. This method, where 
only two fields are involved, is sometimes called “ alternate” grazing. 

(4) Intermittent gi'azing — ^grazing a pasture now and then, re- 
gardless of definite periods. 

(5) Premature grazing — ^turning animals on the pasture too early 
in the season, before the ground is firm and before the grasses have 
gained a sufficient start. 

(6) Deferred grazing — ^keeping animals off a pasture until after 
the seed crop is mature, primarily to insure natural reseeding, but 
also in many cases to stimulate vegetative reproduction. 

(7) Season-long resting — no grazing during one whole season, 
and incidentally natural reseeding. 

Of the above, deferred grazing and season-long resting definitelv 
provide for natural reseeding, while the others do not include sucn 
provision. 

Tlie above terms relate to the period of grazing. Other terms are 
used mostly to denote the degree of grazing. 

(8) Carrying capacity is the ratio of animals to the unit of area 
that will furnish ample sustenance; thus 1 cow to 2 acres; 3 ^eep 
to 1 acre. 

(9) Close or heavy grazing — pasturing as many animals on a 
given type of pasture as will furnish good feed to the animals and 
at the same time not injure or destroy the plants. 

(10) Overgrazing — grazing which results in the destruction of 
desinible vegetation, sometimes called “ destructive grazing.” 

(11) Undergrazing or light grazing — pasturing below the carrying 
capacity of the area. In humid regions undergrazing ofteii results in 
pasture deterioration by the ingress of weeds. 

Systems of Grazing. 

In a series of fields or pastures any one of the grazing-period 
methods may be used first on one field and then on another. This 
grazing may be continuous or intermittent, light or heavy, as may 
be desirable. The animals may be all of one kind or of two or more, 
grazed together, or in succession. A definite method of grazing used 
in respect to two or all of these three factors — periods of grazing, 
rate of grazing, and kind or kinds of animals used — ^may be called a 
grazing system. There are many possible systems of grazing and 
there yet remains a great field of investigation to determine the 
best for each type of pasture. 
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Grazing Systems in Different Pasture Regions. 

In the northern humid region the farm animals are usually kept 
on pasture throi^hout the grazing season or until all the forage has 
been utilized. During the fall months, the regular pastures are 
generally supplemented by giving the livestock the run of various 
farm fields for a month to six weeks. Occasionally, farmers are 
found who move their animals from one pasture to another in order 
that the pastures may be rested for a time, or who change the classes 
of livestock from year to year, as from sheep to cattle. Many 
dairymen have what is termed “ a night pasture,” where for con- 
venience the cows are allowed to graze and rest during the night. 

In the Southern States, where there are still vast areas of un- 
fenced land, much of the livestock is allowed to run loose througliout 
all or the greater part of the year. In recent years the establishment 
of permanent tame pastures and the growing of special winter 
pasture crops have been increasing. 

In the far Western States, where there are large areas of land usable 
only for grazing purposes, most of the livestock is grazed during 
as much of the year as possible. A number of farmere, especially 
in the semiarid Great Plains region, divide their lands into summer 
and winter pastures. On some of the larger cattle ranches these 
are further subdivided into a number of pastures. They may run 
cows in one pasture, yearlings in another, and the older steers in still 
a tliird. In some sections the more progressive cattlemen also follow 
the practice of using pastures in dotation, whereby given areas are 
grazed for only a definite part of the year. Sometimes one of the 

E astures is held until the grasses have matured a seed crop l)cfoi*e 
sing grazed. The practice of running more than one class of 
animals on the same pasture is also becoming common, especially 
in Texas. 

Kinds of Pasture. 

The different kinds of pastures are classified, first, according to the 
length of time they are to be used into permanent, rotation, and 
temporary ; second, on the basis of the plants that make up the past- 
urage into tame and wild. 

Permanent Pastures. 

Permanent pastures are most common on land that can not wisely 
be tilled.. Such lands include steep hillsides, which erode easily, 
and lands too dry, too wet, too poor, or too remote from markets 
to produce crops profitably. On permanent pastures two types of 
grasses need to be distinguished, as they differ gi*eatly in character : 
liimch grasses, those which ^ow in clumps and have no creeping 
branches; and creeping grasses, those with horizontal branches either 
on the surface or below the surface. Typical bunch grasses are 
timothy, orchard grass, broom sedge, wire grass, and many of the 
western range grasses (fig. 49). Characteristic creeping pasture 
plants include bluegrass, v^ite clover, Bermuda grass, carpet grass, 
and some of the wild short grasses of the West — notably buffalo 
grass and mesquite grass (fig. 50). Bunch grasses weaken greatly 
under continuous mowing or constant grazing, so that sooner or later 
many of the plants die. Orchard grass and dieep’s fescue appar- 
ently withstand continuous grazing better than the other bunch 
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CATTLE ON BUNCH-GRASS PASTURE IN COLORADO. 

Pw. bunch-f;ru8fl panture In oii<» of the valleys of the UnoompahKre 

National Forest of (Colorado. This illustrates the better class of pastures 
which are found in the mountain valleys of the West. They provide much 
of the grasinK in the national forests. 

^*asses. The creemng grasses are rarely killed out by heavy con- 
tinuous grazing. Two of the larger creeping grasses, however — 
Johnson grass and quack grass — almost disappear under continuous 
grazing or constant mowing. With creeping gji’asses or other plants, 
close grazing is the best practice, provided it is not begun too early 
in the spring. Bunch grass pastures must be grazed carefully, as 



A BLUE-GRASS PASTURE IN VIRGINIA. 

Pio. 60. — Blue-grass pastures of southwest Virginia. The cattle usually grase 
the hi£^er areas and the fields in the valley are used for corn and hny. 
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they will not withstand continuous grazing unless it is li^^ht or 
moderate up to the time of seed maturing, lliey may then be grazed 
close or heavy as previously defined. 

Growing with either type of perennial grasses there may be vari- 
ous annuals such as lespedeza, hop clovers, crab grass, wild oats, 
alfilaria, bur clover, and black medick. Annual plants may be cither 
winter annuals, as bur and hop clovers in the South, and alfilaria in 
California, or summer annuals, as lespedeza and crab grass. ITie 
most valuable annual plants for pasture produce seed even wdien 
k(‘pt closely grazed. Some, indeed, when closely mowed or grazed, 
])roduce creeping branches, as do the crab grasses. 

Rotation or Short-Lay Pastures. 

Rotation pastures are fields in a cropping system that have been 
sown to perennial gnisscs. These pastures are most important in the 
Corn Belt and the southern portion of the hay and dairying region 
north and east of the Corn Belt. The common rotation in these re- 
gions is corn, oats or wheat, clover and timothy, the last frequently 
being pastured for one or two years before being plowed up for corn. 
In New England and eastern New York orchard grass, redtop, and 
the bent grasses partially replace timothy. There are about 140,000,- 
000 acres of crops in these regions, but not all this acreage is in a 
rotation involving pasture. It appears likely that about ^10,000,000 
acres in. these regions are in rotation pasture, and that there are, 
probably, 5,000,000 acres in other parts of the United States. This 
total of 35,000,000 acres would include over half of the improved 
humid pasture of the country (st*.e Table 22). 

Temporary Pastures. 

Temporary pastures are very diverse in type and are here consid- 
ered to include various types of crop fields used as pastures for short 
periods. • 

Fallow pastures . — ^Fallow land is often pastured to keep down 
Aveeds. This practice is common in Oregon and Washington. 

Seedling pastures . — ^Fields of young wheat, rye, oats, clover, etc., 
are frequently grazed for a time in the fall and winter, and in par- 
ticular regions this is regarded as beneficial to the subsequent grain 
or hay crop. The largest acreage of wheat pastured in this way is 
found in Kansas and adjacent states. It is roughly estimated that 
about 8,000,()()() acres of winter grain are pastured in this way. Some 
plants may be pastured continuously from the seedling stage to ma- 
turity. "Thus, rye is frequently sown wholly for pasturing during 
the cool part oi the year, and Sudan grass is much employed for 
summer pasture. 

Stubbie pojstures . — This term refers to fields other than meadows 
from which the main crop has been harvested and the stubble and 
Aveeds then pastured. This practice is common with small grain 
crops, which altogether occupy about 127,000,000 acies. It is esti- 
mated that 45,000,000 acres of small grain fields are pastured after 
harvest. Tliis figure is largely a guess, but stubble pasture on the 
whole is an important item. 

Aftermath pastures . — Hay meadows are veiy commonly pastured 
in the fall after the hay is cut. The proportion pastured varies in 
different parts of the ITnited States and with the kind of hay, prob- 
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ttbly over half the wild hay land being pastured and less than one- 
fourth of the alfalfa. It appears safe to assume that one-third of all 
hay land is thus incidentally used for pasture. There were nearly 

73.000. 000 acres in hay in 1919, and it is roughly estimated that about 

24.000. 000 acres were pastured. 

Crop pastures . — Mature or well-developed crops are often utilized 
by pasturing. Such might bo considered either as pasturage or as 
crops. From a statistical standpoint they are here regarded as 
crops and are thus discussed (see p. 340). A considerable propor- 
tion of the cowpeas, velvet beans, soybeans, rape, and peanuts is 
pastured off when green or approaching maturity, but the proportion 
of the acreage is impossible to estimate. 



Fio. 51. — Of the various tame srasses and legumes which form the vegetation 
of permanent tume-grass pastures in the United States. Kentucky blue grass 
constitutes about one-third of the total, while white clover, redtop, Bermuda 
grass, timothy, (Canada blue grass, and orchard grass Jointly form 88 per cent. 

The remaining 28' per cent is made up of numepous other plants. Detailed 
statistics not being available, the above figures represent the best estimates 
of six well-qualified students of the subject. Their estimate is based on 
the assumption that 65 per cent of all the pennanent tame pasture Is in the 
northern humid region, 15 per cent in tlie southern humid region* and 20 
per cent in the West. 

Tame Pastures. 

Tamo pastures include all rotation pastures and such permanent 
pastures as are composed principally of tame passes. Tlie tame 
pastures of the United States constituted probably three-fourths of 
the improved pasture in farnis in 1909, or aJbout 60,000,000 acres, and 
probably a little over one-third of the unimproved pasture (excluding 
woodland pasture), or 40,000,000 acres (fig. 62). The total area in 
1909, therefore, may be roughly estimated at 100,000,000 acres. The 
acreage is probably somewhat less to-day, since much improv^ pas- 
ture which was plowed up for crops during the war has not yet been 
restored to grazing. 



TAME GRASS PASTURES 

PCRCCNTAGCOF TOTAL PASTURE LAND IN FARMS 

1921 


3 
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FTq. 52. — ^Host of the tame-srass pujatnres are in the northern humid region. In the Corn Belt, where tame grasses constitute 80 per 
cent or more of all pastures, rotation pastures, largely timothy and cloTer, are very important. In the South little attration ^ bera 
given to tame pastures In the past, but owing to the depredations of the cotton-boll weevil greater interest Is now being taiwn In 
their establishment. In the West much of the country Is too arid for tame grasses. These are important, however, in the humid 
North Pacific region and in ‘some of the irrigated districts. 
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The principal grasses and other plants which make up these tame 
pastures and their importance are shown in Figure 51. The carry- 
ing capacity of some of these pastures is as high as one steer per 
acre for six mouths. Good bluegrass pasture will carry one steer to 
2.5 acres for six months and furnish considerable feed for two or 
three months longer. For all of the tame pastures it is assumed 
that 3 acres will carry a steer for 6 months. In parts of the East, 
especially in certain more humid portions, observations and experi- 
ments indicate that the average tame pasture composed of creeping 
grasses is grazed at little more than half of its capacity. The farmer 
fears pasture shortage and hence tends to undergraze his tame pas- 
tures, overlooking the fact that in these, regions the grass that is 
allowed to grow tall is never grazed. Tame pastures of creeping 
grasses in this region are seldom “ overgi‘azea ” in the sense that 
injury results to the grasses. Indeed, heavy grazing keeps such pas- 
tures in far better condition than does the light grazing ordinarily 
practiced, because such closely grazed grass keeps green and grow- 
ing, where^ if allowed to flower and to seed it becomes dormant. 
Undergrazing is often harmful, too, because it encourages the growth 
of weeds, which tend to kill the grass by shading. With more in- 
telligent management tame pastures of creeping grasses in humid 
or irrigated regions will cai ry at least 50 per cent more animals and 
the pastures will be improved by such heavier grazing. 

Wild Pastures. 

Native or wild grass pastures cover about 10 times as large an 
acreage as tame-grass pastures and supply fully twice as much sus- 
tenance. They include the forest and cut-over land pastures of the 
more humid portions of the country, the native tail-grass pastures 
of the prairies, the short-grass pastures and range lands of the 
Great Plains and other semiarid portions of the West, the bunch 
grass areas of the western plateaus, foothills, mountains and valleys, 
and the desert-shrub areas of the arid regions (fig. 53). The cariying 
capacity of the best humid prairie pastures along the edge of the 
Com Belt is as high as that of tame pasture, but in most of the West 
it requires from 10 to 100 acres to maintain one steer during the 
grazing season. Whereas some of the tame-grass pastures of the 
more humid regions of the East are undergrazed and deteriorating 
as a consequence, much of the wild-grass range of the West is over- 
grazed and deteriorating even more rapidly. The problems of pas- 
ture improvement are very different in different portions of the 
United States, consequently it is necessary to consider the pasture 
situation by regions. 

The Pasture Regions. 

From the standpoint of pasture utilization the United States may 
be divided into three main regions and one lesser region : The north- 
ern humid region, the southern humid region, the western range, and 
the Pacific humid region. The first two regions embrace all of the 
humid grassland areas, except the belt along the northern Pacific 
coast, and small scattered areas in the range States. They also in- 
clude two-thirds of the forest and cut-over lands used for grazing. 
The western range region covers practically all of the arid and semi- 
arid CTassland and <&»ert shrub areas, limited areas of the humid 
grassland, and nearly one-third of the forest and woodland pasture. 
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In the northern humid region the pasture lands are mostly included 
in farms and are used largely to supplement tlie crop lands. In the 
southern humid region, where the livestock industry is, in general, 
not yet highly developed, grazing is largely on unimproved lands, 
considerable areas of which., although privately owned, are open 
range. In the western range country much of the agriculture is 
based on the utilization of the vast areas of grazing lands, largely 
unfenced, and some of which are publicly owned. Pasture lands in 
the Pacific humid region are handled in much the same manner as 
those of the northern humid region. 

The Northern Humid Region. 

The northern humid region includes practically all lands lying 
north of the Cotton Belt and extending westward to where conditions 



Fi<!. r»4. '•Ki'ntucky blue ^ras8 Is the ra«st Important pasture plant in the 
iKirlherii humid rejrinn and is undoubtedly the leading; tamo-pasture ^rass 
in the Tnlted States. It is also important in the valleys of the raciflt* 
humid roi^ion, and occurs in many of tlio irrigated pastiiree and some of the 
inuiintaln luoadows of the northern range States, wnere its use is increasing. 

become too dry for the successful growth of timothy and Kentucky 
bluegrass. For convenience in discussion, the southern boundary 
of Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri may be taken as the dividing 
line on the south, although the region properly includes the south- 
eni Appalachian aiva in western North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, 
and noithern Georgia, also the mountains of northwestern Arkansas. 
The 98th meridian is approximately the western boundary. 

T'he paMure r/ro^dc^.-^riginally this region was forested, except 
for the triangular prairie portion extending from central Illinois 
northwestAvard to North Dakota and southwestward to Oklahoma 
(fig. 53). Interspersed throughout the timbered region were nu- 
merous openings, often the result of Indian occupation, where native 
grasses, such as the lyme grasses and broom sedges, prevailed. In 
the prairie country the dominating grasses were the bluestems, and 
these grasses are still largely used lor both hay and pasture in Minne- 
sota and the eastern Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

^ In the forested parts of the region, after the land was cleared of 
timber and converted into farms, various tame grasses became e>s- 

86818*— YBK 1928 26 
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li’ir.. 55. — Whlto clover occurs In most pastures of the northern humid rorfon. 

It Krows much farther south than Kentucky blue grass, extending in places 
to the Gulf of Mexico. It is also found in many of the humid valleys and 
mountain ar^a of the West. 

tablished. These introduced grasses have replaced wholly or in 
large part the native grasses. In this northern region the principal 
introduced grasses are Kentucky bluegrass, white clover, redtop, 
Rhode Island bent, and Canada bluegrass. These introduced plants 
are far superior to the native plants as producers of pasturage, and 
add materially to the average carrying capacity. They are mostly 
of a creeping habit, whereas the native species were bunch grasses. 

Kentucky bluegrass (sometimes called June grass ”) is the lead- 
ing tame pasture plant of the region (fig. 54). It tends, however, 
to occupy only the richer soils. White clover stands next to Ken- 
tucky bluegrass in importance. It occurs with more or less fre- 
quency in most bluegrass pastures, although it does not form so 
large a percentage of the total sod. This plant also extends south- 
ward to the (lulf of Mexico in Louisiana (fig. 55). Redtop fre- 



Tk;. — Redtop (Including the bent grasPieR) occupies a prominent place in 

many of the paatures of Ihe northern humid region and the more moun- 
tainous portions of the Houthern humid region. In weat-ccntral Ohio, central 
Indiana and llllnoifl. and in moat of Iowa, where more than 50 per cent of 
the tame-^ass pasture is rotation pasture and where the land has been 
pretty well drained, this grass la not reported as Important In pastures. 
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quently forms the basis for pasture sods on the poorer and undrained 
soils where Kentucky bluegrass does not thrive (fig. 56). In south- 
ern Illinois, on heavy clay soils, redtop tends to dominate. In New 
England, Khode Island bent is the most abundant grass on the 
poorer lands, where it is generally accompanied by redtop, white 
clover, and hop clover. Canada oluegrass also occupies a promi- 
nent place in many of the poorer areas where conditions are not 
favorable to the growth of Kentucky bluegrass and white clover. 
Orchard grass is important in New England, eastern New York, 
and the southern Appalachians. 

TTw gracing season , — In the northern humid region the grazing 
season varies according to the length of time the ground is free from 
snow, the duration of the growing season, the occurrence of drought, 
and the kind of vegetation. In the northern part the normal sea- 
son is about five months, while in the southern part it lasts nearly 
seven months, the average for the whole region oeing not far from 
six months (fig. 57). In the western part the pasture season is 



FU}. 57. — The average length of grazing aeaiion for the entire United States is 
about 61 months. In the hay and dairying region of the North and in those 
parts of the Corn Belt where late summer droughts are fre<]uent and the feed 
used up early in the fall the grazing season is less than 6 months. In the 
mountains of the West the grazing season also is mostly under 0 months. 

In the com and winter wheat belt and on the plateaus of northern Nevada 
and southern Oregon and Idaho the season is from 6 to 7 months. In 
regions where there are extensive areas of j^ture and where the ground is 
fairly free from snow the graaihg season lasts from 7 months to a year. 

Along the southern margin of the United States and in most of Oalifornia 
there is yearlong grazing. 

usually cut short by a dry period in late summer. In many portions 
of the region, especially the western, the grazing season is often ex- 
tended by two to six weeks grazing on the various crop fields. 

Throughout the northern half of this region the cattle are usually 
turned on pasture during the last week in April or the first two weeks 
in May, at which time the grass has attained a fair growth. In 
the more northern sections many farmers wait until the middle 
of May. In the southern half most of the cattle are turned out 
during the first' three weeks in April. Cattle are generally taken 
off pasture during the last week in October or the first week in 
November, except in the western part of the region where they may 
be transferred to other fields early in October and sometimes in 
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Fig. r>9. — In the Corn Bolt and In tho Roiithwestorn portion of the hay and dairyinp region, where the soil Is naturally rich and where 
there Is ample rainfall, most of the pastures will car it an animal unit on 1 to 2 acres. The lowest carrying capacity, over 75 
acres per animal unit, is in the arid intorior plateau region and in the dense forests of the North Pacific coast. A comparison 
with Figure 51 shows that the areas having tho greatest percentage of tame pastures generally have the highest carrying capacity. 
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September (fig. 58). Where bluegrass pastures are especially 
luxuriant they are frequently grazed until December and even 
January. 

Carrymg capacity . — The permanent pastures in this region will 
carry an animal unit for a 6-months’ season on from 1 acre to 5 aci’es 
or more. The average is probably close to 3 acres. Botation pas- 
tures will average about acres per animal unit. In Iowa the 
carrying capacity of rotation pastures, averaging the 350 reports 
for the State, is about 1.7 acres, as against 1.8 for permanent tame- 
grass pastures. In New York and Pennsylvania the figures are 
2.5 as against 2.8. The average carrying capacity of the dominant 
type of pasture is shown in Figure 59. Among the temporary 
pastures, the stubble fields that are pastured will carry apparently 
about 1 animal unit to 5 acres for 6 to 10 weeks, and cornstalk fields 
commonly carry an animal to the acre for nearly a month. The 



SHEEP ON A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE PASTURE. 

Pig. 60.— a pnsturo In iiorthcM-n Vermont on which sheep have been grazed for 
Hevernl years. It has an excelUjnt stand of blue and is comparatively 

free from weeds, 

aftermath pasture of hay fields may be rou^ly estimated at 3 
acres per animal during a 6 weeks’ period. The forest and cut- 
over land pastures in this region average about 20 acres to the animal 
unit for the 6 to 7 months’ season; the orush-land pastures average a 
somewhat smaller acreage per animal. 

The place of pasture in the agriculture of the region . — In the 
northern humid re^on forage crops are very important ; and, in gen- 
eral, pasture occupies a secondaiy position as a source of feed. The 
region produced in 1919 over two-tnirds of the crops fed to livestock 
and over three-fifths of the vegetable food for man harvested in the 
United States. It also possesses about three-fifths of the total animal 
units in the nation. 

With the exception of the forest and cut-over areas of the Lake 
States and some of the more mountainous areas, there is little grazing 
land outside of farms and this is of relatively low carrying capacity. 
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Of the land in farms about one-third is in pasture. The relative 
aiiiounts of land in pasture and the kinds of pastui*e vary greatly 
within the remon. In the New England States and eastern New 
York, where the area of crop land is relatively small and where much 
of the farming is based on the production of dairy products, all of 
the rougher lands not covered with timber are utilized as pasture. 
Some of these pastures are fairly productive (fig. 60), but the ma- 
jority are on rather poor soil or are more or less coveim with brush 
and timber. It is probable that these pastures furnish about half 
of the total subsistence of the daily cows during the six warmer 
months. In the centi*al and southern Appalachian areas, which in- 
clude southern New York, most of Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia and parts of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, pastui’cs are also imjmrtant. In regions accessible to in- 



JACK PINE PLAIN IN MICHIGAN. 

Fu!. 61. — .Tuck pine and Hcnib nak are rliaructeri»Mc of tin* nandy plains of 
northern Michifran, WiaconFin, and Minnesota. So lon^ us these pine pl.'iins 
are subject to flres they are incapable ot either forest or pasture improve- 
ment. In their present condition they afford only very poor grazing. 

dustrial centei's these pastures arc largely used by dairy cows, but 
ill the more remote sections beef cattle and sheep dominate. In the 
cut-over section of the Lake States much of the pasture is land that 
has not been sufficiently cleared for crop production. In the sandy 
jack-pine areas the pastures are very scanty owing to the poor soil 
(fig. 61). These cut-over lands are not fully utilized as a rule, 
I>e(!ause not enough feed crops are grown to carry the animals 
through the winter. 

In flie Corn Belt and in part of the com and winter wheat remon, 
permanent pastures are largely confined to the rougher land or 
shalloAv soils. The less rolling lands are kept mostly in crops and 
rotation pasture. In the Corn Belt, where large quantities of rough- 
age are available, the hayfields in the rotation system are used for a 
year or two longer as pasture, the livestock being fattened on com. 
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The Southern Humid Region. 

Nearly all of this area was originally covered with timber, and 
over half is still in timber or has been cut over and is growing up to 
brush and trees. As in the northern humid region, there were oe- 



Ph!. fi2. — Tho pdnclpal areas of eut-over land available for purposes 

are in the pliiey-woods regions of the south Atlantic and (Julf coastal plain 
and the upp<*r Lakes region of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Much 
of this land Is sandy, although good soils are also to be found. There are 
smaller areas of cut-ov<*r land in the racltlc Northwest. 


casioluil prairies where broom sedges, panic gi’asses, and Avire grasses 
grew. 

In practically all of this region relatively little attention has been 
given to the development of tame-gi’ass pastures and the production 
of livestock. The farinei’s have devoted most of their time to the 
growing of cotton, corn, and tobacco. Until recently a large percent- 
age of lliem did not even grow sufficient feed for their own work 



grass Is unquestionably the best summer-pasture grass of 
the South, where it occupies the same relative position as Kentucky blue 
grass in the North. It also occurs in many of the Irrigated valleys ot 
( alifornia and Aidzona. On the best lands it fn^quently has a carrying 
capacity, between frosts, of two cows to the acre. 
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animals, much of the grnin and hay being shipped in from the West- 
Central States. As there was plenty of unimproved land in the hilly 
areas, in the swamps, and in the vast areas of forest and cut-over 
lands ^12), the animals were generally able to find sufficient feed 
to maintain themselves. The livestock were often given the mn of 
the crop lands during the winter months. 



Fn;. (i4. — Tiospfdoza ocouph's « promlnt»iit placo as a pasture plant in most of 
Ihr SoutheaHtrrii While it will grow on poor soils, it does best on 

riHi hiunis. 1( is spreading over a large urea of the southern cut-over 
IsiiidN, whete it furnishes excellent feed after the wire grass has become 
unpalatable. On the nion* productive valley lauds of the Cotton Ilelt it is 
sometimes cut for hay. 

Ill recent years, especially after the advent of the boll weevil, 
grealor inteitjst has been taken in the production of livestock, prin- 
ci])ally hogs and cattle. This, in turn, has made it necessary to give 
more attention to the growing of feeds and the improvement of 
pastures. Tlie enactment of laws which prohibit the turning out of 
livestock to range at will has also compelled farmers in many sec- 
tions to imjirove their pasture lands. 



r'lG. (15. — Carpet grnas is becoming one of the most important pasture grasses 
in the southern humid region. On many soils it has demonstrated its 
ability to crowd out most other grasses. It Is common around small towns 
where burning the pastures is not customary and close grailug is practiced. 
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The pasture grasses . — Introduced species have not replaced the 
native gi'asses in this southern humid region to nearly the extent 
that they have in the northern. However, Bermuda grass, carpet 
grass, lespedeza, Dallis grass, and crab grass are rapidly spreading 
in the forest and cut-over lands. Most of these introduced grasses 
are destroyed by the annual burning of the forests and poorer pasture 
lands, a common practice in the South, whereas few of the native 
grasses are injured by this practice. Indeed, the purpose of this burn- 
ing is to destroy the unpalatable old growth and to encourage the 
young growth of the native grasses. Wlien the fires are kept out and 
the pastures closely grazed, carpet grass and lespedeza tend to dis- 
place the native plants, especially on the better soils. However, these 
native grasses, of which broom sedges and wire grasses are the most 
important, still supply most of the grazing in the oi>en forests and 



CHARACTERISTIC FLORIDA FLATWOODS RANGE. 


Fig. 60. — Typical forest ranue in the lake region of central Florida. The 
lon^rleaf nine, pnlmotto, and wire-grass vegetation is characteristic. Cattle, 
hogs, and sheep are allowed to run loose throughout the year. Wire grass 
and broom sedge furnishes most of the grazing. Approximately 10 acres of 
such range are needed to carry a steer a year. 

other unimproved land, especially during the spring and early sum- 
mer months. 

Although there are comparatively few permanent tame pastures 
in this region, it is not difficult generally to establish such fields, 
except on the very sandy soils. With the increasing interest in live- 
stock production, the acreage of tame pasture will undoubtedly in- 
crease greatly in the next few years. Bermuda grass is the leading 
tame pasture grass and occupies much the same relative place in the 
South that Kentucky bluegrass does in the North (fig. 63). I^ite 
clover (fig. 55), lespedeza (fig. 64), and carpet grass (fig. 65), on 
the better soils are also being used quite commonly in improved 
pastures. 

7"he grazing season . — The season in the Cotton Belt lasts from 7 
to 12 months, depending on local conditions and practices (fig. 57). 
The period of turning out to pasture is somewhat variable. Those 
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who do not practice yearlong grazing generally turn their animals 
out during the latter half ot March oi* the first week in April (fig. 
68). Usually the animals are allowed to run on pasture until about 
the first of January. In the Gulf coast region, where the growing 
season is long, and where there is a vast extent of grazing land, live- 
stock are generally allowed to run on pasture throughout the year. 

In the Cotton Belt the practice of using unimproved pasture dur- 
ing the summer season generally prevails. However, in the late 
summer and fall, when the native pasture grasses become dry and 
woody, the livestock are frequently turned into fields of com, often 
mixed with cowpeas or velvet beans, and allowed to graze on the 
cornstalks and legumes after the corn is harvested. Peanuts are 
extensively grown to be pastured off by hogs. Many farmers now 
seed vetch, crimson clover, rye, and winter oats in the fall to serve 
as winter pasture. ^ 

Carrying capacity . — ^The pastures of the South vary greatly in 
carrying capacity. The piney woods,” and, indeed, most of the 
forest and cut-over lands used for pasture, probably average about 
20 acres per animal unit. In the more open woodlands the grazing 
capacity may rise to 10 acres per steer on yearlong range (fig. 66). 
The best Bermuda pasture, on the other hand, will caiTy as high as 
two animal units to the acre. The carrying capaci^ of improved 
pastures is in general 2 to 3 acres per animal unit (^. 69), and of 
the unimproved pastures, mostly forest and cut-over land, 6 to 25 
acres. 

The place of pastures in the agriculture of the region. — Through- 
out the greater part of the South, farm pastures, which are largely 
unimproved, occupy a relatively unimportant place. The vast areas 
of unfenced forest available for gi*azing, and the greater remunera- 
tion to be derived from growing cotton, have prevented the develop- 
ment of improved pastures. But with the coming of the boll- weevil 
conditions have changed, and undoubtedly improved pastures will 
become more common. The pastures will be supplemented during 
the fall and winter by turning the animals into fields of velvet beans, 
cowpeas, and other forage crops. 

Nevertheless, the forest, cut-over, and other unimproved grazing 
lands will doulrtless provide for many years a gi'eater aggregate 
quantity of feed than the improved pastures. There are over 100,- 
000,000 acres of cut-over land in the South, a large part of which is 
now unproductive and rapidly growing up to brush. The best of 
these lands will undoubtedly "be cultivated in time, but -as there is 
little demand for new lands at present and^ as clearing is an expensive 
process, large areas can still pe best utilized for grazing, or for 
grazing while timber is becoming established. Even after all the 
lands available for grazing have been developed, there will remain 
large areas of sandy or sterile soils of more value for forest than for 
any other purpose. 

The Pacific Humid Region. 

The Pacific humid region, except for a few prairie districts, was 
originally heavily forested and largely remains so. The more acces- 
sible forests have been and are being cut; but much of this cut-over 
land, owing to the hi^h cost of clearing, is reverting to forest and 
brush, especially the laugher lands. Some, however, is being cleared, 
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nnd pastured meanwhile by cattle, sheep, and goats. Farm land in 
tliis region, other than forest, constituted only 11 per cent of the 
land area in 1919. 

The general usage of pastures in this region is not greatly different 
from that in the northern humid region, ^he native prairie grasses, 
mostly lyme grasses, fescues, bluegrasses, bents, and bromes have been 
largely replaced by introduced tame grasses. The most important 
of these grasses from the pasture standpoint are Kentucky bluegi-ass 
(fig. 54), white clover (hg. 65), Italian and perennial rye-gi’asses, 
velvet grass, and the bent grasses. Because of the moist, mild cli- 
mate, the grazing season lasts the greater part of the year (fig. 57). 
The improved pastures have a relatively high grazing capacity, the 
best pastures varying from orie-half acre to 1^ acres per cow. The 
forest lands used for pasture, on the other hand have, in general, a 
very low grazing value, owing to the dense stand of trees. Most of 
the forest land is not pastured, and some that is pastured has a ca- 
I)acity of only one animal unit to 75 or 100 acres. The cut-over lands 
(fig. 62) will carryall animal unit on 25 to 35 acres. 

The Western Range Region. 

The western range region embmees practically all of that part of 
the country west of the 98th meridian, except the humid belt along the 
North Pacific* coast. In the eastern part of this region lie the semi- 





A SHORT-GRASS RANGE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF ARIZONA. 

Fio. 67. — A “ park ” or open space Id the yellow-pine forests of the higher 
plateau region of Arisona. Grama grass and other short grasses prevail, 
although some weeds end browse occur. These parks, which sometimes con- 
tain several hundred acres, are used mostly as summer range for cattle and 
sheep. 

arid Great Plains, a vast expanse of grassland. Along the eastern 
edge of the plains tall praine grasses prevail, but the greater part 
of the area is covered by short grasses, notably grama grass in the 
northern part, buffalo grass in the central plains, and mesquite grass 
south of the Red River. In the Rocky Mountains and other nigh 
mountain areas, where there is adequate moisture, forests and wood- 
lands occupy much of the area. Scattered throughout these forests 
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are numerous parks or open places, which are covered with grasses 
and other herbaceous plants that furnish excellent summer grazing. 

Between the Rocky and the Sierra-Cascade mountains is an arid 
intermountain region consisting mostly of high plateaus and basins, 
l>oth cut through by narrow river valleys. Sage brush is the char- 
acteristic vegetation of the northem and central portions of tliis inter- 
mountain region, and creosote bush and cacti of the southern portion 
(fig. 53). The Columbia Basin is almost encircled by forested moun- 
tains. The Blue Mountains of eastern Oregon nearW cut off the 
Columbia Basin from the Great Basin to the south. On the higher 
plateaus of the Columbia Basin and on the foothills of the moun- 
tains to the north, east, and west of the Great Basin, the pasturage 
is largely bunch wheat grass. On the plateaus of western New 
Mexico and northern Arizona, short-grass vegetation prevails, mostly 
grama in the northern and mesquite grass in the southern portions 
(fi^. 67). 

The valleys of California, like the moister portions of the Columbia 
Basin, were originally covered with a bunch-grass vegetation. These 
native grasses were early overgrazed and largely destroyed. They 
have been leplaced by annual grasses and other plants introduced 



DRY FOOTHILL RANGE IN UTAH. 

Fi({. — One of the niiinerous HUiall valleys of TTtuh. Thes«* are best utillKed 

in the production of hay and other crups that are fed In winter to the live- 
Htock the surroiindinfr rnu|j;e. The foothilla furiiiah spring and full 

prazinf? for the animals, and the hi)?her mountalu areas provide summer 
grazing. 

from Europe, especially from the Mediterranean region. In the Cas- 
cade and Sierra Nevada Mountains, the highlands are covered with 
timber with numerous grassy parks intervening and alpine meadows 
above timber line. In the north, the eastern foothills of these moun- 
tains are covered largely wuth the bunch wheat grasses, but in the 
south both slopes at the lower leveR are largely covered with thickets 
of woody shrubs, called chaparral. 
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The grazing ^eoHon . — ^In the greater part of this rerion the live- 
stock are grazed for as much of the year as possible, and the animals 
may travel many miles in going from one gi^azing ground to an- 



l’’m. 09. — Th<‘ ^reat variety of climatic und hoU conditlonH exiatiriK in the 
Western States results In very decided differences In the possible grasing 
seasons as well as the character and value of the herbage. The higher 
mountains furnish from 8 to 6 months of excellent gracing in summer 
(when the ground is free from snow). Although the foothills and plateau 
areas are available for grazing most of the year, the extent of the range is 
not sufficient generally to carry the animals grazing upon these areas for 
more than six to eight months without a change of pasture, except on the 
southern range. The desert or winter ranges, because of lack of water, are 
^ available to livestock, principally sheep, only during the winter months. 
Some of the Aricona-Californla desert rei^on Is, because of a lack of water, 
practically unusable for livestock. Much of the range livestock is now fed 
in Irrigated valleys during the winter. 
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other. During the summer months much of the livestock is grazed 
in the mountains; the spring and fall months will find them in the 
foothills and higher plateau areas, and in winter many of them will 
be on the desert or semi-desert lands, in the irrigated districts, and on 
tlie stubble fields of the dry-farming areas. In areas where there is 
insufficient winter range, the animals are often fed for a period of 
from three to five months (fig. 68). 

The time of the year that a given range area is grazed depends 
largely on when it is available for use and partly on the general 
system of livestock production followed. In general, the western 
range counti-y may be subdivided according to the season of its availa- 
bility as (1) summer range; (2) yearlong range, and (3) winter 
i-ange (lig. 60). 



A MOUNTAIN MEADOW IN CAUFORNIA. 

B'lo. 70. — A typical mouutain meadow (altitude 7,000 feet) In the Sierra 
Novndn. The meadows and surrounding open-timber arcus furnish excellent 
summer ^rraxiii); for cattle. The top of the ridge in the background is 
bettor adapted to sheep. 

Summer range . — The sunimer ranges are mostly in the mountains 
and, because of the shortness of the growing season, are available 
only during the warmer months (fig. 70). The grazing season, 
varies from approximately three months in some of the higher alti- 
tudes in the northern range States to about six months in the moun- 
tains of the Southwest. Most of these lands are in the national 
forestsj although some summer grazing is obtained in forest areas 
belonging to lumber companies and others. 

Yearlong range . — The “yearlong ranges” are those areas where 
grazing can be carried on during practically the entire year. Most 
of the yearlong ranges are covered with grass, and in tlie northern 
range States are fairly free from trees and brush. A large portion 
of the less rolling yearlong range in the northern Great Plains and 
Columbia Basin, where there is sufficient rainfall for the growing 
of crops, has in recent years been converted into farms. 
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In the semiarid Great Plains region the grazing season is now 
largely dependent on the farm practice. Formerly yearlong grazing 
prevailed throughout the region. The rapid settlement ot much of 
this region in recent years has so greatly reduced the area available 
for pasture that it has generally become necessary to shorten the 
pasture season and resort to winter feeding. A ranchman who is 
primarily engaged in the production of livestock and who has ex- 
tensive pasture lands will graze his animals throughout the greater 
part of the year and, except in unusually severe winters, will give 
them comparatively little supplemental feed. Under such circum- 
stances the range is frequently divided into summer and winter pas- 
tures. On the other hand, a small farmer with a limited acreage 
and with only a small number of animals seldom has sufficient pas- 
turage to last longer than six to eight months. 



A TYPICAL SAGErBRUSlI RANGE. 

Fkj. 71, — Characteristic? su^e-bruKh ranf;o of southeastern OreKon. Although 
sueh lands can bo Krazocl tho year round, they are now, bc‘c*aiiso of iiisulh- 
cient runfip, incjstly ijH<*d during the spring and fall months. From 50 to KMJ 
acres of such range* are needed to carry a cow a year. 


In the northern portion of the Great Basin the range, although 
it can generally be grazed throughout the greater part of the year, 
is now so restricted in area that it will carry only a part of the 
total livestock. For this reason it is generally reserved for spring 
and fall grazing, and serves to a large extent as an intermediate 
range for animals traveling between the summer range and the 
winter range or feed lots (fig. 71). 

In the southern range States, where conditions are generally too 
arid for farming, there are still large areas of yearlong range (fig. 
72). Here, however, it is often customary to use the higher levels 
during the warmer season, and the lower levels in winter. The dis- 
tance traveled from one to the other is comparatively short, fre- 
quently being only a few miles. 
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Winter range . — The winter ranges are restricted mostly to the 
valleys and basins of the intermountain and southern range States, 
where the rainfall is light and where water or snow is available for 
livestock only during the winter months. The vegetation in such 
areas consists largely of shrubs and weedy annuals, many of which 
are not relished by cattle but are readily grazed by sheep. In the 
more northern desert areas the winter ranges are available for a 
4- or 5-months’ period, whereas in the Mohave-Gila desert the graz- 
ing period is usually restricted to a few weeks in the late winter 
and early spring. In case the spring rains fail, these latter areas 
are usually unavailable. 

In the irrigated and dry-farming districts, much late fall and 
(>arly winter grazing is obtained by giving the animals the run of 
stubble fields, the aftermath of hay fields, especially alfalfa, and by 
pasturing them on marshy lands. In fact, in California many of 
the sheep get their entire winter subsistence by grazing on (Top lands 
after harvest, or in orchards and vineyards. 



SEMI-DESERT RANGE IN ARIZONA. 

Fiii. 72. — Sonii-dm'rt grassland niuge with considerable browse. The grasses 
arc mostly perennials that cure standing and the browse plants arc usable 
at any lime. Such lands arc best us«‘d as yearlong range for cattle, though 
they arc stunclinies used temporarily for sheep when the adjacent desert 
range fails. 


Carrying cafaeitg . — Owing to the very diverse moisture and tem- 
perature conditions, the carrying capacity varies widely in different 
parts of the range region. It is shown in a general way in Figure 
59, and is summarized for some of the more important grazing dis- 
tricts in Table 23. This table also indicates briefly the character of 
the pasture and duration of the grazing season. 

VBK 192.” 20 
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Table 23. — Character of forage and estimated capacity of the western grazing 
areas of the United States, 


Areas. 

1 

1 

Chief fttrages. 

I^ength 
of season. 

Area to 
support 
a cow. 

Northern Groat Plftins.- . .. . 

i 

Grama, buffalo, needle, and wheat grasses 

Monika. 
f) to 10 

Acres, 

10 to ao 

Southern Great Plains. 

Grama' buffalo', bluest^, beard, and mesquite i 

8 to 12 

15 to 35 

Black Hills 

grasses; scrub oaks. 

Grama, buffalo, and bluestem grasses 

3 to 5 

25 to 30 

Central Kocky Moimtains 

Blue, fescue, wheat, brome, and rodtop grasses; 
Baltic rush; and * weeds. ” > 

3 to 0 

15 to 25 

New Me.\ico-Arizona mountains. . 

Grama, fescue, board, and wheat grasses; scrub 

to 8 

12 to 25 

'West-central Montana foot hiUs 

oak, mountain roahwany. 

Fescue, wh^t, blue June, porcupine, brome. 

r> to 7 

15 to 30 

and high plains. 

Northern Rocky Mountains 

and ^ma grasses. 

Pine, wheat, blue, brome. and fescue grasses 

3 to 6 

20 to 1.50 

Central Idaho 

Pine, wheat, brome, fescue, and blue grasses 

3 to 7 

25 to 30 

Wasatch, Uinta, and Wyoming 

Wheat, porcupine, fescue, and blue grassi^s; blue- 
bells and other "weeds;” * browse. 

Wheat, blue, and fescue grasses; sagebrush, 

3 to 7 

8 to 25 

Moimtains. 

Northeastern No^'ada, southern 

4 to 8 

35 to 40 

Idaho, and central Oregon. 
East-central Nev ada mountains. . 

shadscale, greasewood. 

Wheat, blue, and fescue grasses: browse 

Balt gr^scs; sagebrush, snadscalo, greasewood. . . 
Salt, grama, ^rce-awn, and annual grasses; 

4 to 0 

25 to 50 

Wyoming somideserts 

2 to 6 

35 to 100 

Utah, Nevada, Arizona deserts. . . 

2 to 5 

50 to 150 

Now Mexico-Arizona foothills and 

annual "weeds;” i sagebrush, winter fat, 
greasewood, shadscale, mesquite, palo verdo, 
cacti. 

Grama, tob<^,galleta, three-awn, muhlenbergia, 

4 to 12 

15 to 75 

basins. 

8an Luis Valley of Cidorado. 

and salt grasses; sagebrusli, shinnery, and 
other browse. 

Blue, salt, and fescue grasses, Baltic rush; sage- 
brush 

Wheat, pcanupine, and June grasses; sagebrush.. 

7 to 9 

30 to 40 

Utah foothills and valleys 

5 to 7 

20 to 30 

Nevada somideserts 

Salt, and lyme gmssos; greasewood, shadscale, 
sagebrush. 

Fescue, wheat, and lyme grasses; sagebrush 

1 to 4 

75 to 150 

Boutheastorr Or^on and Snake 

2 to 5 

50 to 100 

River plains. 

Columbia River Basin 

Blue, fescue, wheat, lyme, and salt grasses; sage- 

7 to 9 

10 to 50 

Eastern California moi|ntains 

brush. groaswood. 

Short, Diue, wheat, needle, oat, and brome 
gras.sos; deerbrush and other browse. 

Fescue, brome, wheat, pine, and bent grasses; 

3 to 6 

15 to 35 

Western Oregon mountains 

3 to 7 

30 to 100 

Southwestern California moun- 

deerbrush and other browse. 

Deerbrush and other browse 

.« to 12 

40 to fM) 

tains. 

California, and southwestern 

Browse; "weeds”;i annuals, including wild oat. 

6 to 8 

15 to 50 

OrcgiHi foothills and valle}'s. 

rye, brome, barley, and fc»ciic grasses, biurana 
wild do . ers; alfUaria. 




1 On the range weeds” refers to miscellaneous herbaceous plants. 

linprovement of Methods in the Western Range Region. 

While the western range lands include over half of the grazing 
• lands of the United States, they support at present only about one- 
third of the total livestock carried on pasture. This is largely owing 
to the prevailing arid conditions, but also much of the range land 
has been overgrazed and its carrying capacity greatly reduced. 
The experience of numerous ranchmen and the work of State and 
Federal investigators prove that these lands can be restored to their 
original carrying capacity and be thus maintained. Tlie metliods that 
have proved most effective deserve mention. 

Avoidance of prematwre grazing , — ^The keeping of livestock from 
the range until the grass has had a chance to get a fair growth will 
tend to increase its total carrying capacity. On the national forests, 
the prevention of premature grazing has nad much to do with range 
improvement. 

Prevention of over grazing , — Not only is too close grazing harm- 
ful to the range, but it is usually reflected in the lack of gains made 
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by the animals. However, a pasture on which stock cattle are run 
can be slightly overgrazed without causing any appreciable effect on 
the animals. Whether a range is being overgrazed can generally be 
determined by watching the gradual disappearance of the grasses 
and their replacement by less desirable vegetation. Recent experi- 
ments with range pastures at Mandan, N. Dak., composed largely of 
grama grasses ana needle grasses, lead to the conclusion that from 
15 to 25 per cent of the foliage covering should remain on this type 
of pasture at the close of the season, if overgrazing is to be pre- 
vented. This conclusion applies also to ranges farther west covered 
with perennial bunch grasses. 

Deferred grazuMj , — On some types of grasslands, notably in the 
mountains, the use of deferred grazing methods have resulted in 
great improvement. Tlie plan is to permit the desirable grasses on 
a portion of the range to mature seed before grazing is commenced. 
Thus, quantities of seed are scattered and to some extent trampled 
into the soil. 

Rotation grasmg , — In the improvement of ranges it is a desirable 
practice to graze a series of pastures in a regular succession, leaving 
each year one field for deferred grazing. Tliis method gives the 
grasses and other forage plants a better chance to reestablish them- 
selves. Usually it is only necessary to defer the grazing on any 
particular area once in three years in order to maintain the stand 
of desirable plants. Sometimes it is desirable to use the same field 
for deferred grazing two years in succe^ion. 

Grazmg with two or moi^e kinds of ardmals . — Two or more kinds 
of animals are often used on the same range, either at the same 
time or in succession. In Texas it has been found on many ranches 
that a certain number of sheep and goats can be run in addition 
to the cattle without decreasing the number of cattle; in fact, in some 
instances the carrying capacity for the cattle has been slightly in- 
creased. On such ranges the sheep prefer the weedy plants that the 
cattle do not care for and prevent these plants from encroaching on 
the grasses. On some of the Texas ranges where there is much 
browse which neither sheep nor cattle relish, the addition of goats 
has been helpful in keeping the oaks and mesquite from crowd- 
ing out the grasses. 

Im^prored methods of grazing sheep . — An important step in im- 
proving ranges where sheep are run is to avoid having the animals 
‘‘ bed down ” in the same place for more than two or three nights 
in succession. The constant traveling between the bed grounds and 
the grazing areas results in the destruction of much vegetation 
through trampling. It has also been found that sheep do much bet- 
ter and that less mEtmage is done to the vegetation where, instead of 
being “ close herded,” wiey are allowed to scatter while grazing. In 
Texas it has l^n found that nearly twice as many sheep can 1^ car- 
ried on the same area when they are allowed to run lose in fenced pas- 
tures than under the herding system. 

Development of watering ptaces . — ^The development of well-located 
and adequate watering places is important. Without plenty of water 
^vithin a reasonable dis^nce animals can not make satisfactory gains. 
The watering places should be so distributed, if possible, that cattle 
do not travd much over 2 miles in going to water, and in a very 
rough country not much over half a vme. Frequent watering places 
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aid also in preventing the formation of trails, which in time form 
rain channels and may lead to erosion. Well-located watering places 
are helpful also in opening up areas that were formerly but little 
grazed. 

Proper distribution of salt . — On cattle ranges much can be done in 
equalizing the grazing by placing salt at suitable distances from the 
watering places and in such localities as to draw the cattle away 
from the heavily grazed areas to those only lightly grazed. Systems 
of salting have been found to be an excellent means of regulating 
grazing on unfenced ranges. 

Building trails . — The grazing capacity of many ranges can bo in- 
creased by building trails in rougn country or through timber to 
open up numerous small areas which, because of their inaccessibility, 
are little grazed. Many stockmen have found that it is profitable to 
build trails which save the energy of the animals and prevent tram- 
pling of the vegetation. 

The importance of introduced range plants . — ^The idea has often 
been expressed that better pasture plants can ha found that will 
thrive. in the different section of the western range country. Judg- 
ing from what has happened in other pai*ts of the country there arc 
I'easons for the belief that properly chosen introduced plants will 
greatly increase the carrying capacity of the range lands. In the 
northeast quarter of the United States the pastures are entirely made 
up of introduced grasses — ^bluegrass, white clover, redtop, timothy, 
etc. — all from Europe and all so aggressive that the native vegetation 
can not compete. In the South, Bermuda grass, carpet grass, lespedeza* 
Johnson grass, Dallis grass, and others have been of similar impor- 
tance. In California 80 per cent of the lowland forage is now pro- 
duced by introducx3d plants mainly from the Mediterranean region, 
such as wild oats, bur clover, wild barleys, alfilaria, and many others, 
all introduced by chance. Many of these plants are now spreading in 
the Columbia River Basin. It is time that some plants introduced 
by chance in each region are undesirable. However, by using proper 
precautions it is not likely that unde>sirable plants will be introduced. 

Important results may be obtained in the range region by intro- 
ducing desirable plants from regions with similar climatic conditions. 
For the most of our range lands the source is central Asia, from 
whence came alfalfa and sweet clover, the two most valuable forage 
plants of the West; also Russian thistle, rosy saltbush, and tumbling 
mustard, which have spread of their own accord over large areas 
of the ranges in less than 10 yeara These last three plants are not 
particularly desirable, but there can be little question that excellent 
forage plants which will spread with comparable vigor can be found 
by intelligent search. There is every reason to expect that desirable 
wild range plants from central Asia will add as much wealth to the 
West as did alfalfa, the great cultivated forage from the same region. 
One of these, crested wheat grassi, is already giving very promising 
results.^ 

Seeding with tame-pasture plants , — The cultivated grasses and 
legumes now in use in this country are not adapted to the greater 
portion of the western range country. Excepting in the more humid 
areas, most of the seeding experiments have yielded poor results. The 
cheapest and apparently the best method of reseeding with native 
grasses is by the method of deferred grazing. In many of the 
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Fi«;. 7H. PralrU* dojjft and irround sqiiirrols oat tho moro valuable ^raRSOH 
IhrouKhout tho men In which they occur. Where they are iiuiueroiis 
pasturajfo is commonly reduced from 10 to 25 per cent and at times the 
foriipo value of infested land Is entirely destroyed. OrKmilzod community 
campaigns have proven effe<‘tlve In destroying these animals and have 
resulted in marked betterm<*nt of the range. 

mountain meadows, however, tlie conditions are very favorable for 
such plants as blue^rass, redtoj), the festmes, and white clover, and 
it is highly probable that these plants will eventually become im- 
jiortant in such areas. 

EUminution of 7‘odcnt8 , — In increasing the canning capacity of the 
range, much can be accomjilished by the destruction of the various 
rodents, particularly prairie dogs, ground stpiirrels, jack rabbits, 
})ocket gophers, and mice. Prairie dogs and ground scpiirrels select 
the richer valley and bench lands, and are direct competitors with 
livestock for the use of the more palatable and nutritious forage 
(fig. 73). Prairie dogs often destroy the grass roots and denude 



Flo. 74. — Jack rabbits often become excessively numerous over great areas and 
destroy much growing forage. As many as 10,000 are sometimes kllk>d in 
a single organized drive. Pocket gophers greatly reduce the quantity of feed 
available by burrowing under ground, eating and breaking off grass roots, 
thus injuring the stand ; and by piling up mounds of dirt which cover 
considerable areas of grass. They frequently so undermine the ground that 
the trampling of the nurrows by livestock causes permanent injury to the 
range. 
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the lands, rendering them barren wastes occupied only by plants of 
little or no forage value and subjecting them to permanent damage 
by erosion. Their constant migrations into new feeding grounds 
result in the establishment of new towns and the extension of their 
devastation. Ground i^uirrels, because of their greater numbers and 
more general distribution (fig. 73), consume even larger quantities 
of grass. 

Jack rabbits, which inhabit most of the range country (fig. 74), 
also subsist largely on the grasses. Their numbers fluctuate greatly 
from time to time, and consequently the amount of damage caused by 
them. Meadow mice and pocket gophers also destroy grass, and 
when numerous the gopher burrows interfere seriously with handl- 
ing the livestock. 

Effective and economical methods for poisoning and otherwise de- 
stroying these pests have been worked out, and extensive poisoning 
campaigns inaugurated in recent yeara in nearly all of the range 
States. These are conducted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture (Biological Survey) in cooperation with the various 
State agencies and organizations of stockmen and farmers. Several 
million acres of grazing land have lieen freed of rodents, and a 
marked increase in forage production has resulted. In Arizona a 3- 
year united effort on the part of over 800 stockmen cooperating with 
the Biological Survey to exterminate prairie dogs, was entirety suc- 
cessful, an area 120 miles long and from 10 to 20 miles wide being 
wholly freed of this pest. 

The elimination of preda;tory animale and wild horses . — It is esti- 
mated that predatory animals, until recent years, took an annual 
toll of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 worth of livestock on the western 
ranges. The Department of Agriculture (Biological Survey) is now 
cooperating with State and county officials and livestock associations 
in tne destruction of these wild animals, approximately 500,000 having 
been destroyed since 1915 (see page 265 of preceding article, “ The 
Sheep Industry”), The destruction of the large numbers of wild 
and practically worthless horses, which on some areas number thou- 
sands, would also increase the capacity of the range in many dis- 
tricts. Their presence not only decreases the number of valuable 
livestock, but tney are an actual source of injury to the range. In 
many instances they are so wild and the country is so roi^ that 
it is impossible to round them up or remove them. Even if rounded 
up they have no commercial value, except for fertilizer or for poultry 
feed. 

The elimination and avoidance of poisonous pla/nts . — ^Poisonous 
plants cause heavy loss among western livestock, especially sheep and 
cattle. These losses are much more prevalent on the western ranges 
than on eastern pastures, because the animals graze in large herds 
and the plants sometimes grow in dense masses. It is important that 
livestock producers be able to recognize the poisonous plants, in 
order that so far as possible they may prevent their animals from 
grazing upon them. The most important are the death camases, 
milkweeds, larkspurs, and locoes. 

Some of the milkweeds, which are rather widely distributed (fig. 
75), are exceedingly poisonous. They kill not only sheep, but also 
many cattle and some horses. Larkspurs, which grow on all of the 
mountain ranges of the West, as well as in some of the Eastern 
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Fig. 76 . — Afivlepitut pumlla, A. uaUo^es, and A. mrxirana are all wh<irlcd milk- 
weeda. The A. pumiJa grows in the Great Plains region and does com 
paruLively little narui. The .1. patioidea, the worst of the whorled milk 
weeds, is eonflned to the Southwestern States, while A. mcxicana is limited 
to Nevada and the Pacific Coast States. A. ef'iocarpa, Uie woolly-pod milk- 
weed. Is a broad-leafed milkweed of a sptMrially dangerous character and is 
limited to the coastal region of California. Tnese milkweeds are especially 
destructive to sheep. 

States (fig 76), are the most dreaded by cattlemen of all of the 
poison plants. There are several kinds, but apparently all are pois- 
onous. As cattle must eat about 3 per cent of their weight in order 
to be poisoned by these plants, scattered patches of larkspur do little 
harm. Tlie plants sometimes grow in canyons in thick masses, and 
it is when hungry cattle drift into these places that heavy losses 
occur. The destruction of the^ large patches helps greatly to lessen 
Josses. The saving of cattle resulting from the destruction of large 
patches of these inants in the national forests has much more than 
paid for the work involved. It is not feasible wholly to exterminate 



F^o. 76. — The locoes, larkspurs, and death camases are widely distributed in 
the western half of the united States. The death camases are particularly 
characteristic of the foothill regions. The larkspurs are largely mountain 
plants and are distributed over practically all of the western mountain 
regions and to a limited extent in the East. The locoes, which may be 
considered as the most destructive of all stock-poisoning plants, are charac- 
teristic of the Great Plains region. 
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larkspur^ but the danger from it can be greatly lessened. As horses 
and ^eep are not poisoned by larkspur some of the infested ranges 
can be used by these animals. 

The locoes, which have perhaps caused more losses than all the 
other poisonous plants combined, are widely scattered throughout the 
Great Plains country (fig. 76). Of the several different species, the 
white loco or rattle weed, the purple or woolly loco, and the blue 
loco are the most irnpoitant. Much of the area where these plants 
occur has been taken up for farming purposes within the last few 
years, and the losses though still large are much less than foi- 
inerly. It has been shown to be profitable to dig out the loco plants 
in inclossed pastures, but there is no feasible method of controlling 
loco trouble on the open range. 

Not only is it important to know which plants are poisonous, but 
also that, generally speaking, the greatest losses usually occur at 
times of feed shortage. l-iosses seldom occur when the animals 
have sulficient good pasturage. 

Control of Grazing Lands in the Western Range Region. 

The majority of livestock producers in the northern half of tlie 
range country now own or lease the greater part of their grazing 
lands. During tlie past 20 or more years tliey have purchased largi^ 
areas of railroad lands and patented homesteads. They have also 
leased considerable areas of State, Indian, and lumber company 
lands. A large proportion of the stockmen depend on running as 
many as possible of their cattle and sheep on the national foit'sts 
during the summer months. Those who have access to the un- 
restricted public domain usually try to use these lands for a part 
of the year. As there is generally insufficient range for all, a large 
number of them now depend on feeding their animals for from 
three to five months of the winter. 

In the southern range States (excluding Texas, where all the 
lands are privately owned) the percentage of land owned by live- 
stock producers* is considerably less. This is owing largely to the 
greater aridity of the land, so that the inducement for homesteading 
has been less. It is also partly because much of the land is too 
unproductive to justify any great expenditure in acquiring control 
of it However, the majority of the producers own, in addition to 
a headquarters ranch, at least sufficient land on which water can 
be developed, so that they can control the remaining range. Many 
of these men lease large ai*eas of railroad, State, and Indian lands. 
A large number of them depend on grazing a part of their stock on 
(he national forests for at least a part of the year. They also 
use considerable areas of the remaining free range. For the most 
part they do not use supplemental feeds, except during periods of 
severe drought. 

Control of the Federal, State, and Indian Lands. 

About half of the western grazing lands are publicly owned or 
controlled. These may be classified according to their control, as 
State lands, Indian lands, national forests, and unreserved, unap- 
propriated public domain. 
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State lands . — The State lands are areas ceded by the Federal 
Government to the States for various purposes and are generally 
scattered in small tracts throughout the entire region. Those not 
suitable for farming purposes are generally leased for a term of 
years by stockmen. 

Indian lands . — ^Much of the land lying within the Indian reserva- 
tions that is not suitable for farming purposes, or is not used by 
the Indians, is leased to cattle and sheep men, usually in large 
tracts. In order to prevent overgrazing, me leases usually specify 
the number of stock that are to be grazed. 

The national forests . — The national forests occupy about 133,000,- 
000 acres of the western range region. Of this it is estimated that 
about 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 acres furnish more or less grazing. 
These forests were primarily established for the maintenance of a 
supply of timber and to protect the forest cover which regulates 
the flow of streams. Grazing as well as all other uses of the forests 
must of necessity be subservient to these two fundamental needs. 
However, their use for grazing purposes is now very important to 
the livestock industry, as nearly two-thirds of the grazing lands 
that can be used only in the Summer in the 11 far Western States lie 
within these areas (fig. 77). 

As the number of livestock listed in applications for the use of 
these grazing lands is much in excess of the number of animals that 
can be supported, and in order that farmers and graziers may have 
opportunity to use the range in proportion to their needs, it has been 
necessaiT to establish certain restrictions. Preference is given to 
United States citizens who own and reside on improved ranch prop- 
erty which is dependent on the national forests, and who own stock 
within certain exemption limits. These exemption limits vary ac- 
cording to the district. Maximum limits are also established, which, 
in general, are 400 cattle and 2,500 to 4,000 sheep in the Northwest, 
and usually 2,000 cattle or 8,000 sheep in the Southwest. Second 
choice is given to prior users who do not own improved ranch prop- 
erty, and persons owning such pr^erty who own stock in excess of 
the established exemption limit. These are largely men whose main 
source of income is from livestock. 

The OTazing permits are granted for periods of one or five years 
for a definite number of animals, which are, so far as possible, as- 
signed to definite areas. In general the fees charged are less than 
those charged for the use of similar pasturage in ^e immediate vi- 
cinity. 

Public domain . — This area now includes 180,000,000 acres, located 
mostly ill the Arid Intermountain Kegion and in the Southwest. 
These unappropriated lands have a rather low carrying capacity, as 
the best estimates indicate that at the present time 55 acres of such 
land, on the average, are needed to carry a steer for six months. 
These lands have been subjected to years of misuse until they have 
deteriorated greatly in carrying capacity. 

One of the important problems connected with the better utiliza- 
tion of the western ranges is that of the control of the remain- 
ing “ unappropriated and unreserved ” public domain. It is essen- 
tiiu that, with a steady growing population, such areas instead of being 
destroyed, should ultimately be developed to their highest carrying 
capacity. It is also equally important that the present users, many 
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of whom are in a precarious financial condition, be given some legal 
means of control over these lands and thus promote the stabilization 
of the industrv. Under existing conditions they are unable to do this, 
for any regulations they may attempt among themselves are inef- 
fective, as they can not be enforced. 

Practically all of this land can be used only as grazing land, and 
because of its low grazing capacity it must be used in large units. 
There are, however, no laws that will permit the use of these graz- 
ing lands, either permanently or temporarily, W the stockmen in 
areas sufficiently large to make their use profitable. Associated 
with these public lands in the belts included in the railroad grants 
are similar grazing lands owned in alternate sections that liave 
passed to private ownership. These are subjected to the same low 
standard of management as the uncontrolled public lands because 
of the lack of properly designed legislation. 

Livestock producers and scientific investigators are in agreement 
that the control of the remaining public arid grazing lands and sub- 
division of the range into proper-sized units by means of fences, pro- 
vided the value or the range justifies the expense, is sure to bring 
about an increased productivity of the land and marked improve- 
ments in the organization of the range livestock industry. Such con- 
trol would not only result in stopping the deterioration of the range 
lands which is now going on, but w^ould also lead to a great increase 
in the present grazing capacity and, consequently, in the quantity of 
animals and animal products. 

Several methods for the stabilization of the open range have been 

S ested. Among these are the following: (1) Sell the remaining 
s; (2) continue the policy of enlarging the area gi’anted as a 

g razing homestead; (8) lease the lands; (4) consolidate private and 
ederal holdings by exchange; (5) give the remaining Fe<leral lands 
to the States in which they lie; and (6) establish a permit system 
somewhat similar to that used in the national forests. Each of 
these policies has its own limitations, its own advantages and dis- 
advantages. None of them is new ; all have been tried to some degree. 

The niethod of selling the land is that adopted by Texas long ago 
with fairly satisfactory results. In the other Western States, where 
any Government land Vemains unappropriated and unreserved, own- 
ership of land not to exceed 640 acres by an individual can now be 
secured under the present grazing homestead act. There are, how- 
ever, certain limitations as r^ras the areas subject to entry under 
this act. The leasing system is that used on most Indian reservations 
and on State lands. T^he method of grazing permits is that used in 
the national forests with satisfactory results. Much of the unappro- 
priated public domain is winter range which must be used in con- 
junction with the summer range in the national forests. 

It is greatly to the interest of eveiy State and individual con- 
cerned that the ranw lands be utilized at their highest permanent 
efficiency, and that the livestock industry of the West stabilized. 
These lands constitute a great national re^urce and it is manifestly 
to the interest of all concerned that legislation be enacted whicn 
will permit their most efficient use. 
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Economic Importance of Farm Pastures. 

The proportion of farm land in pasture varies greatly with the 
region and also with the type of farming. Over half of the total- 
farm land of the country is used for pasture during a portion of the 
year, and practically a third of the land is used solely for pasture. 
However, only 10 per cent of the farm area was classified in the 
census of 1909 as improved pasture. The amount of pasture land in 
farms in that year varied from a little over 9 per cent in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, where but little attention is 
given to pasture, to 83 per cent in Nevada, where agriculture is 
primarily based on the production of livestock. 

For nine scattered localities located mostly in the nortliern humid 
region, in which f aim-survey records have been obtained, the amount 
of pasture varies from 21 per cent of the farm area for the farms 
surveyed in Clinton County, Ind., and Chester County, Pa., to about 
50 per cent in Washington County, Ohio, Mercer County, Pa., and 
Hillsboro County, N. H. (Table 24). In Hillsboro County the acre- 
age in pasture was double that in crops, and in Mercer and Wash- 
ington Counties it exceeded that in crops. In the Iowa counties, on 
the other hand, the pasture acreage varied from 45 to 75 per cent 
of that of the crops. 

The kind of pasture also varied widely, depending largely on the 
character of the country. In the Hillsboro district nearly all the 
ptisture land was untillable, 40 per cent of it being in woodland. 
The Mercer County district, where dairying leads, and the Washing- 
ton County area, where general livestock farming prevails, are also 
quite hilly. Although 28 per cent of the pasture land in Washing- 
ton County is classified as tillable land, it is kept in permanent 
pastures in order to prevent erosiop. In the Chester County dist rict 
half the pasture was tillable, half untillable. The country is rolling. 
Milk is produced for Philadelphia and as much of the land as pos- 
sible is kept in crops. However, some of the lx)ttom lands, w^hich 
ai’e heavily fertilized, furnish luxuriant pasturage. Clinton County, 
Ind., and Tama County, Iowa, being in a comparatively level country, 
have large areas in crops, especially corn. In these counties rotation 
pastures, which constitute about 12 per cent of the farm area, fit in 
advantageously with the cropping system and furnish grazing for 
the hogs and beef cattle which are fattened on the corn. In the 
Dane County, Wis., district, dairying and hog raising are the leading 
enterprises. Here half of the land is in crops, 15 pei- cent is in rota- 
tion pasture, and 20 per cent in other kinds of pasture. 
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Table 24 . — Proportion of total farm area in crops and in pasture in nine farm- 
survey district H in the northern humid region} 
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1918 

1.30 

2.'i 

1 
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8 

, 40 

51 

Chester County, Pa.» 
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90 

Cl 

4 
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10 

1 

21 

Merrojr County, Pa.^ 
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1616 
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47 


13 

30 

10 

53 

Lonawoe County, Mich.t* 
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1911 
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57 

10 

8 

0 ‘ 

9 

33 

Dario County. Wis.* 

60 
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15 

4 

7 

9 

35 

Wusliiugton (.bounty , Oiling.. 

14 
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2 
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1 
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2 
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^Tablo fiiruished by 11. W. Hawth«rn«', Division of Farm Manat^'cmenl, Bureau of Aprieullurai 
Ei'ouomics. 

5* Dairy products constitutod 30 jifT cent, |)Oultry 10 and Bpi»las 12 per cent of the total fami receipts. 

3 Dairy products constituted 30 per cent, hay 14, potatoes 0, wheat 8, and i>oultry S per cent of total farm 
rweipts. 

* Dairy products coastituted 26 per cent, cattle 24, poultry 10, and hoRs 8 per cent of the total farm receipts. 

" Dairy |>rodi)cts constituted 24 per cent, hogs 12, wheat 7, and poultry 6 per cent of the total farm receipts. 

® Dairy j)ro<lucts constituted 40 per cent, hogs 28, cattle 14. arid ikhiI try 4 per cent of the total farm receipts 

1 (Jattle constituted 21 per cent, poultry 10, nogs 12, andsneep 1 1 {ler <“ent of the tot al farm receipts. 

» Jlogs constituted 41 per cemt, corn 13, oats 12, and cuttle 10 per cent of the total farm receipts. 

« Hogs constituted 43 per cent, cattle 18, and corn 13pcr cent of the total farm receipts. 

10 Hogs constituted 45 per cent, cattle 19, and wheat 14 per cent of the total farm receipts. 

Relation of Cost to Pasture Hentnl. 

Pasture Rental , — Studies made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture^^ to delermine as accurately as possible the relation of pasture 
costs to pastuiv. .rentals are available for 182 farms in 10 districts 
(Table 25). In these studies the permanent pastures have generally 
been valued al considerably less than the crop lands. These values, 
which include fence investment, vary from for the Montana 
district to for Cottonwood County, Minn. In the Wisconsin 

district the permanent pasture is valued at a little less than half 
that of crop land. Rotation pastures range in value from $113 in 
the South Dakota district to $!()() in the Ca)ltonwood County, Minn., 
district. In computing interest charges on these values, conseiwative 
mortgage rates have been used. The tigiires show that almost no 
money was spent for pasture equipment or for maintaining or im- 
proving these fields. 


Tari.k 25 . — Acreage and value per acre of land in pasture per farm, f922, for 
1S2 farms in 10 disMvts, 
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16 
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39.9 
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24.9 

21.6 

61.1 
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38.7 
46.4 
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39.0 
33.6 

75.8 

60.0 
96.84 



137.20 

115.53 

68.43 

75.81 

127.90 

139.00 

107.58 

101.57 

122.67 

34.00 

Ohio.......... 

Ohio ” 

Greene 

Morlina 

100.00 
68.43 
65.33 
127. 26 
138.81 
103. 13 
101. 57 
122.67 
34.00 

125.00 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

South Dakota 

Kansas 

Kansas 

Montana 

Walworth 

Steele 

Cottonwood 

Kingsbury 

Jackson 

McPherson 

Gallatin 

6.5 

2.4 

.5 

15.1 

140.00 

leaoo 

113.06 


Un iwi. 


»» These studies were made in cooperation with the agricultural colleges in the several 
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The slight variation in the various costs in the districts studied is 
noteworthy (Table 26). Interest charjge varies more than any other 
factor, ranging from $2.48 in Gallatin County, Mont., to $7.27 in 
Hteele County, Minn. The Montana district has the lowest average 
cost, but the greatest range in costs of any of the 10 districts. This 
is owing to the fact that while most oi these farmers are using 
cheap land for their pastures, there are others pasturing high-priced 
irrigated land. The Minnesota counties have relatively high costs 
per acre^ in comparison with the other areas shown. In Steele 
County t'his is the result of the land charge and in Cottonwood 
County of a rather high fencing cost. The miscellaneous costs are 
interesting, in that they show how little is spent for pasture main- 
tenance or improvement. 


Table 20 . — Pasture costs per acre, 1922. 
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$16.69 
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Oreeno C^nty, Ohio... 

1.65 
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•0.58, 

SI. 11 
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1.24 

7.00 

tao3 
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13. 35 

6.26 

Medina County, Ohio. . 

.03 

.15 

.30 

.23 

.53 

8.42 

.75 

4.17 

.01 

4.71 

10.76 

2.60 

Walworth County, Wis. 
Steele County, Mirm...- 

1.50 

.46 

.45 

.39 

.84 

8.78 

.03 

4.71 

.01 

5.56 

9.47 

1.74 

2.83 

1.07 

.60 

.14 

.74 

7.27 

.85 

8.12 

.03 

8.89 

ia84 

6.11 

Cottonwood County, ! 













Minn 

2.28 

.71 

.00 

.72 

1.62 

a55 

.81 

7.36 

.01 

8.00 

13.21 

7.82 

Kingsbury County, S. 

6.45 

.79 

7.24 


8.26 

Dak 

2.43 

.77 

.64 

.38 

1.02 


11. 71 

2.06 

Jackson County. Kans. 
M(;Phcrson County, 

1.78 

.72 

.45 

.10 

.64 

4.07 

.80 

4.87 

.01 

5.62 

12. 13 

1.42 

Kans 

2.54 

.54 

.72 

.17 

.80 

4.01 

.53 

6.44 

.01 

6.34 

8.98 

5.40 

Oallatin County, Mont. 



.20 

2.48 

.17 

2.65 

' .01 

2.86 

16.05 

1.10 






1 Fencing costs include both the cost of replacement and repairs. 


The rental from these pastures (Table 27) is derived by charg- 
ing each class of livestock for the use of pasture at current monthly 
pasture rates in the communitv. In none of these districts did the 
rental of the pastures equal the cost, when interest is included on 


Table 27 . — Relation of the charge for pasturage to total feed cost per farm and 
rental return per acre for regular pastures. 
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Kentucky 

Ohio: 

Greene County. 
Medina County 
Minnesota: 

Steele County. . 
Cottonwood 

County 

South Dakota, 
KingsburyCounty 
Kansas: 

Jackson County 
McPherson 

County 

Montana, Gallatin 
County 

$1,941. 21 

2,536.70 

1,892.53 

2,268L39 

2,412.20 

1,89a 51 

2,047.58 

1,176.67 

1,673.18 

$47L21 

854.31 

2ia60 

182.06 

282.97 

249.88 

311.74 

165.48 

318.85 

$37a05 

193.76 

162.78 

175.18 

224.47 

191.06 

16a48 

132.60 

267.78 

24.4 

14.0 

11.1 

8.0 

a7 

13.2 

15.2 

14.1 

lae 

53.7 

2a4 

18.9 

15.5 

18.0 

17.8 

2a6 

38.8 

sao 


la? 

7.6 

8.6 

7.7 

as 

lai 

8.1 

1L3 

14.2 

45.0 

141 

15.5 

15.5 

18.0 

144 

149 

241 

248 

40 

1.8 

.4 

1.6 

46 

49 

42 

2.2 

11.0 


$14 77 

496 
14 70 

480 

1466 

11.60 

12.90 

12.86 

12.00 

$2.36 

3.24 

2.80 

2.04 

2.52 

415 

.72 

.91 

1.20 


1 Fall pasture Incdudes aftermath of hay meadows, stubbie fields, com stalks, etc. 

* Regular pasture indudes only the farm area that is fenced and used to carry stock throughout the 
entire summer. 
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the appraised land values. In fact, in only two districts, Gallatin 
County, Mont., and Medina County, Ohio, was the rental sufficient 
to cover interest charges at current rates on the capital invested. 

While the annual rental rates of these pastures did not return a 
sufficient income to meet all costs, nevertheless, in most of the 

PASTURE COST AND RENTAL VALUE PER ACRE, 10 COST-OF>PRODUCTION AREAS, 


DOLLARS 
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areas the return on land investments, after all other costs had been 
deducted, compared favorably with the usual returns on land de- 
voted to crops. In Medina County, Ohio, for instance, pasture 
rental was sufficient to return 4.4 per cent upon the value of land 
after the maintenance and fencing costs had been cared for. In 
Montana the pasture rates charged against livestock returned IbS 
per cent on the land valuation; pastures in South Dakota retiinied 
3.0 per cent, and those in Kenlucky 3.5 per cent. Altlunigh these 

FREQUENCY OP PASTURE COSTS AND RENTAL VALUES PER ACRE. NINE 
COST-OF-PRODUCTION AREAS. 1922. 


DOLLARS 0 
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Pia. 79. — Th^re Is wide variation In the mistiiro costs, Uieso ran^n^ from a 
little over $1 per acre to almost J|!17. The normal cost, however, seems to 
center around $0 to ^8, which, waa the aveorago cost for l!r> )so* cent of the 
farms. The income per acre had very nearly the same range. The tiormal 
Income, however, was betwwn $3 and $5, 38 per cent of the fiirins falling 
in this group. 


returns are not high, it will be remembered that often a large pro- 
portion of the land used for pasture is of such a character tliat it 
can not be put to other productive uses. Furthermore, the low 
interest return realized on capital invested in pasture is, in }>art 
at least, offset by leduction in the labor cost necessary in caring 
for livestock while on pasture. 

The avera^ rental charge for permanent or rotation pasture 
per farm varied from $133 in McPherson County, Kans., where it 
constituted about 11 per cent of the feed bill, to $378 in Kentucky, 
where it made nearly one-fifth the total (Table 27). In addition to 
the regular pasture the animals on most of the farms wen* given 
the run of the crop land in the fall. The value of the grazing ob- 
tained from aftermath, stubble fields and cornfields varied greatly. 
It averaged $7 and $9 per farm each for the two counties in 
Minnesota. In Gre.en County, Ohio, it averaged $160, or 45 per cent of 
the total pasture charge, and in Jackson County, Kans., $146 (fig. 80) . 
This variation in the value of crop land pasturage is due to the 
length of pasture season, the amount of permanent and rotation 
pasture available, the kind of forage in the pastures, and the live- 
stock kept. Work horses and hogs did not use pastures to the same 
extent as did cattle and sheep. 
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TTie length of the grazing season greatly influences the extent to 
which pastures are utilized in different areas and upon different 
farms. This is one reason why the Kentucky district leads the others 
both in the proportion of total feed cost r^resented by pasturage 
and in the average rental return per acre. The Minnesota counties 
were low in the ratio of pasturage to total feed cost, but compare 


PERCENTAGE THAT PASTURE COST WAS OP TOTAL. FARM FEED COST. 
NINE AREAS IN 1922. • . 


STATE 


COUNTY 


KENTUCKY 


OHIO- 


{ GREENE 
MEDINA 


f STEELE 

MINN, A 

[^COTTONWOOD 


S.OAK.- 


-KINGSBURY 


f JACKSON 

KANSAS -A 

[^MSPHERSON 

MONTANA - - - GALLATIN 

■m regOuar pasturage 


PER CENT 
10 1 5 



FALL PASTURAGE 


Fk;. ^i0. — I'aslure rental constituted less than 10 per cent of the total f(‘ed bill 
for the two Mlnu^itn districts, where this chtir^^ was- very low. In both 
those districts bur little value was nssiitncd to the ^razln^ obtained from 
tho crop holds after harvost. In Kontwrky the pasture charpre was nearly 
24 per cent of the total feed bill. In the Green County, Ohio, and Jackson 
C'ounty. Kalis., districts fall pasturage on crop lands was a very Important 
source of cheap feed. 


favorably with other similar areas in the per cent of feed derived 
from regular pastures. Farmers in those counties are not so ex- 
tensive users of fall pastures as those in Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Kansas. In Kansas the extensive* use ‘of fall pasturage is in part 
responsible for the very low rate paid for regular pastures. 


Economic Importance of Pasture on Dairy and Beef Cattle Farms. 


The proportion of the total sustenapee fqrnished by pastures on 
tlairy and beef producing farms studied by the Departmelit of Agri- 
culture is much gi’eater than the income from these pastures would 
indicate. In the seven districts where studies were made concern- 
ing requirements for the production of mjirket milk, pasturage fur- 
nished verj" nearly one-third tlie total sustenance for the cows 
(Table 28). On tliese same farms the pasture cost was only one- 
seventh of the total feed cost. 

Records secured for the yeare 1914-1916 on 478 Corn-Belt farms 
which produced beef calves, showed tliat the bi*eeding cows obtained 
their entire living from pasture for 200 days and from roughage and 
concentrates for 165 days. The total annual feed bill for these cows 
was $24 of which pasture constituted $8.50. In other words pastures 
which were fuiiiishing a little over half the total sustenance were 
credited with only one-third of the feed bill. 

86813*— YJJK 1923 27 + 28 
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The above figures would indicate that farm pastures are generally 
contributing more of the total sustenance of livestock than the value 
assigned to them would in<licate. Partly because of the low rental 
value generally assigned to pasture, and also because many of the 
pastures, especially the mismanaged ones, do not produce as much 
feed per acre as when crops are grown on the land, there is a ten- 
dency to believe that pastures which are arable should be plowed 
up and put into crops. Many persons, however, do not take into con- 
sideration the much greater expense attached to the growing of crops. 
Unauestionably, there are conditions under which arable pasture 
lands should be put to niore intensive use. On the other hand, there 
are also conditions where some of the crop land should be in pasture. 
These factors depend partly on topography and soil conditions, 
]>artly on distance from market and partly on labor conditions. 
There is much hillside land being used for crops which is gradually 
being eroded, and which in the course of time will be completely 
ruined. From the standpoint of long-time usefulness such land 
should be conserved by being kept in grass as much of the time as 
possible. 

Table 28 . — Feed uuitH per daivp eow obtained in a year from conceatratrs, 
rouffhage, and pasture in seven widely scaitored districts} 




Num- 
ber of 
cows. 

Feed units i»er cow. 

Aver- 

ace 

produc- 
tion of 
milk 

X 

per 

year. 

Feed 

units 

per 

pound 

of 

milk. 

Percent 
of total 
feed fur- 
nished 
by 

pasture. 

Per 
cent 
of total 
feed 
cost 
repre- 
sented 
by 

pasture 

cost.# 

state and time 
of study. 

Year. 

Con- 

cen- 

trates. 

Rough- 

age. 

, 

Pas- 

ture.* 

Total 

for 

year. 








Pounds. 




North Carolina 

/First.r.. 

301 

1,711 

2,046 

1,170 

4,927 

4,908 

1.004 

23.7 

7.1 

(1915-17) 

\Second.. 

' 256 

2,486 

2,216 

856 

5.558 

4,922 

1.120 

15.4 

5.2 

Indiana (1915- 

/First.;.. 

384 

1,898 

2,296 

1,481 

.5,674 

6,877 

.826 

26.1 

17.5 

17) 

1 Second.. 

404 

1,902 

2,454 

1,400 

6,756 

6.987 

.824 

24.3 

11.6 

Vermont (19Hi- 

/First. ..p 

444 

999 

2,255 

2,184 

5,438 

5,416 

1.004 

40.1 

lae 

19) 

(Second. . 

403 

1,023 

2,381 

2,184 

5,538 

5,111 

1.083 

38.5 

9.6 

Washington | 

/First 

533 

937. 

2,216 

2,062 

6,216 

7,369 

.707 

39.6. 

24.2 

(1917-20) 

(Second. . 

514 

1,297 

2,393 

2,284 

6,974 

8,323 

.717 

38.2 

20.7 

Nebraska (1917- 

/First.... 

268 

1,610 

2,418 

. 1,336 

5,264 

5,800 

.906 

25.3 

19. S 

20) 

(Second. . 

266 

1,221 

2,617 

2,170 

6,008 

5,843 

1.028 

36.1 

22.3 

Lonlsiaiia (1918- 

/First 

. 452 

2,079 

281 

282 

2,042 

2,994 

.882 

10.6 

10.6 

20) 

(Second. . 

441 

2,462 

332 


3,330 

3,263 

1.020 

16.4 

6.9 

Delaware (1919- 

/First 

249 

1,984 

1,404 

2,077 

5,465 

5,550 

.983 

. 38.0 

11.9 

21) 

\Seoond. . 

282 

1,467 

1,465 

2,220 

5,152 

5,326 

.907 

43.0 ! 

! 20.0 

Total 


5, 147 






Av. 

•29.6 

j 14.1 





1 


1 

i 

i 




< Table compiled by J. B. Balm Market Milk Specialist. Data obtained from studies of requirements 
for pi^ucixig milk conducted by Dairy Divisioii, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

<The feed units obtained from pasture were figured by using the feed-unit consumption of the same 
cows during the winter. According to this method, pasture finished wi average of 8.78 feed tmits per 
cowjper day. 

* Hie cost of pasture was based upon the interest on the value of the land, taxes, upkeep of fences and 
similar items. 

The principle of recurring effeciency is also involved in determin- 
ing the proportion of the farm area tnat should be kept in pustiu'e. 
'W^en a farm is too large for one man to handle efficiently, but is not 
large enough to justify the hiring of an additional man, it generally 
w^ould not pay to develop such a place to a 2-man intensity. Under 
such conditions the area to be kept in pasture is the amount in excess 
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of what the one man can handle efficiently. The same rule applies 
on farms needing two or three men and so on up, except that as the 
number of men increases the proportional amount of land kept in 
pasture would tend to narrow. 

Value of Pastures in the United States. 

Estimates of the rental value of pastures in the United States and 
the sustenance supplied by them, as compared with the value of the 
crops fed to livestock and the sustenance supplied, leads to the same 
conclusion as the farm survey records — ^that pasture is a very cheap 
source of feexi. After making liberal estimates of the rental value 
of the various classes of pasture itemized in Table 22 it appears that 
the aggregate rental value of these 1,132,000,000 acres of pasture in 
1919 did hot exceed $1,000,000,000.^® This averages about 90 cents 
per acre, or nearly $10 per animal unit for a 6-months’ grazing sea- 
son. The farm Value of crops fed to livestock, on the other hand, 
was nearly $8,000,000,000 (fig. 6). Inasmuch as the sustenance sup- 
plied by pastures was nearly equal to that supplied to livestock by 
the crops, it is evident that pasturage is a very cheap source of feed. 

Crops in 1919 commanded a verjr high price, their aggregate value 
in that year being nearly three times the value in 1909 and over 
twice the aggregate value in 1923. Eental value of pasture, on the 
other hand, is more conventional and less fluctuating. However, 
after making allowance for the lesser response of pasture to the high 
price levels of crops and livestock existing in 1919, it appears prob- 
able that the annual value of the crops fed to livestock is at least 
three to four times as great as the rental value of all pastures. Many 
millions of acres of pasture lands are remote from market and hence 
are held at a low price, other vast areas are too rough or too dry 
for the production of crops and have no other competing use. Other 
areas are free range, as on the public domain of the West, or almost 
free range, as in the forest and cut-over lands of the South. Yet 
after these and other factors have been taken into account, it is 
evident that our pastures have not been given due credit by the 
farmers and graziers for the feed which they supply. 


ThoRc. roHtal values are baaed on cost of production and other surveys and on reports 
of the Forest Service and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The rental value In nor- 
mal years is considerably less than this amount. 
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Bulletins Relating to Hay, Fodder, and Pasture. 

The Department of Agriculture has available for distribution a 
number of bulletins which deal with methods of production, manage- 
ment and utilization of hay and fodder crops and of pastures, in- 
cluding the western ranges. These publications can be secured free 
in smiHl numbers from the Divisdon of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, or may be purchased in quantity at the prices quoted 
below from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. 0: 

Hay and Fodder. 

Parmert’ Bulletins. (Free from United States Department of A<sriculturo If 
supply permits; nthenvlee, 5 rents each from Superintendent of Documents.) 

1125. Poraee tot the Cotton Belt. 128S. How to Grow Alfalfa. 1220. Utilisation 
of Alfalfa. -757. Commerrial Varieties of Alfalfa. 1158. Growing and Utilising Bor- 

f hums for Forage. 078. The Boy Bean : Its Culture and Uses. 886. Harvesting Soy 
leans for Heed. 1148. Cowpeas: Culture and VartetieK. 1158. Cowpeas: ITtilisatioii. 
516. Vetches. 967, Purple Vetch. 690. The Field Pea us a rr>rage Crop. 1276. Velvet 
Beans. 969. Horse Beans. 1866. Clover Failure. 1389. Red Clover Culture. 797.- 
Sweet Clover : Growing the Crop. 820. Sweet Clover : Utilisation. 886. Sweet Clover : 
Harvesting the Seed Crop. 1151. Alsike Clover. 1142. Growing Crimson Clover. 579. 
Crimson (*lover; rtlllzntion. 646. Crimson Clover: Seed Production. 698. Bur Clover. 
780. Button Clover. 1148. Lesnedeza as a Forage Crop. 990. Timothy. 1048. Rhoden 
Grass. 1126. Sudan Gnuis. 1180. Cnipet Grass. 814. Bermuda Grass. 726. Natal 
Grass. 1254. Important Cultivated Grasses. 1488. Cultivated Grasses of Secondary 
Importance. 

Department of Agriculture RuUrtlnn. (Free if supply permits; some can be 
secured from Superintendent of Pociiineiits nt price quoted.) 

981. Sudan Grass and Related Species (out of print). 1260. Sorghum Rxperlmeiits 
in the Great Plains (in press). 1244. Forage Crops In Relation to Agriculture of the 
Northern Great Plains (in press). 439. Utilisation of Soy Beans (5 cents). 1174. Hun- 
garian Vetch' (5 cents). 876. Hairy Vetch Seed Production in the United States (10 
cents). 617. Australian Saltbush (5 cents). 1045. The 'Sunflower as a Silage Oop 
(10 cents). 

Pasture and Range. 

Department of Agriculture Bulletius. (Free frcmi Department of Agriculture If 
supply permits; available in quantity from Superintendent of Documents at 
prices quoted.) 

545. Important Range Plants (40 cents). 791. Plant Succession in Relation to 
Range Management (15 cents). 700. Climate and Plant Growth in Certain Vegetative 
Associations (15 cents). 201. Native Pasture Grasses of the United States (16 cents). 
772. The Genera of Grasses of the United States (40 cents). 626. 1*asture I^nnd on 
Farms in the United States (10 cents). 1170. Effects of Different Systems and Inten- 
sities of Grazing Upon the Native Vegetation at the Northern Cirt^at Plains Field 
Stations (16 cents). 728. Certain Desert Plants as Emergency Stock Feed (10 cents). 
575. Stock Poisoning Plants on the Range (60 cents). 592. Stock Watering Places on 
Western Grazing Land (5 cents). 1001. The Relation of Land Tenure to the Uses of 
Our Grazing Land of the Southwestern States (16 cents). 700. Range Management on 
the National Forests (85 cents). 827. Out-over Pine I^ands in the South for Beef Pro- 
duction (16 cents). 


MUeellancouH, 

Atlas of American Agriculture. Zon. — Natural Vegetation Section. (In press.) 
Yearbook, 1921. Separate No. 874. Our Beef Supply. (20 cents.) 

Yearbook, 1006. Separate No. 419, Range Management 

Bulletins no longer available, except In libraries, 

B. P. I. Bull. 201. Natural Vegetation as an Indicator of the Capabilities of the 
Land for Oop Production in the Great Plains Area. 

B. A. I. Bull. 91. Feeding Prickly Pear to Stock in Texas. 

Department of Agriculture Report 110. Livestock Production in the Eleven Weatern 
Range States. 

Forest Service Circular 178. The Pasturage System of Handling Range Sheep. 
Dtvlsion of Forestry Bull. 16. Forest Groww and Sheep Oraslng In the Cascade 
Mottstaina of Oregon. 
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liy Ij. C. (iiiAY, O. E. Baker, V. J. Marrchnkr, uml B. O. Weitz, Bureau of 
Agricultural IJcouomics, and W. R. Chapline, Ward Suepard, and Raphael 
^ 5 on , Forest Scrvwe. 

T he dominant characteristic of American economic life has 
been abundance of land resources. The assumption of this 
abundance has colored our habits of thought and become the 
essential foundation for our economic policy, both individual and 
public. This national tradition was first seriously challenged by the 
conservation movement, which caused our people to pause and con- 
sider whether our amazing population growth and two centuries of 
exploitation of natural resources might have altered the outlook. 
However, that movement directed attention principally to the forests, 
mineral resources, and water powers, whereas the object of this article 
is to consider our present situation and future outlook in regard to 
our resources available for growing the food and raw materials that 
must be supplied by our crop lands, pastures, and forests.* 

This will involve (1) a sumiuaiy of our present land resources 
and of the extent and cnaracter of present uses, and (2) an estimate 
of future requirements — particularly those of the next few decades — 
and the relation of these requirements to the potential ar<*a available 
for the various uses. 


^ This orticlo grow out of the work of the Land UtHIzation Committee appointed by the 
Secretai'y of Asriculture in 1921. The contribution of C. V. Piper, Burniu of Plant 
Indir.try, a inorabcr of this committee, has betm' included in the preceding article, “Our 
Porage ut'HOurccB.” S. J. McCrory, Bureau of Public Hoads, a member of the committee. 
provfdiHl much oi Uie basic data for the map of wet lands (fig. 8), and C. F. Marbut. Bu- 
reau of Soils, much of the basic data for the map of forest and cut-«)ver laud available for 
crops without drainage (fig 9) and for the map of land physically suitable for forest 
only (flg. i:i). Suggestions conwriilng the economic value of wild life as a consideration 
in land utilization were made l>y W. L. McAtee, Biological Survey. L. C. Gray, Chairman 
of the Committee, was in general charge of tile preparation of this' article. Many of the 
estimates of land area were made by 0. E. Baker, who acted as secretary to the com- 
mittee. Dr. Sewell Wright, Bureau of Animal Industry, who was not, however, a mem- 
i>er of the committee, pn'pared the maps in this article showing the quantity of livestock 
by counties, 18,‘(V-1020 (tigs. 22 to 29) ; W. Warburtoii, Director of Extension Work, 
contributed to the discussion of the means of increusing crop yields; and W. N. Spar- 
hawk, Forest Service, furnished valuable usststance in checking the various estimates. 
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The three principal agricultural us.s of the land are for crops, 
for pasture, and for forest. It is important to consider these three 
uses jointly, because they are partly competitive and partly com- 
plementary in their land requirements. Thus, a large part of the 
liumid land of the United States is physically capable of being 
employed for each of these three uses. Tlie arid or semiarid land is 


UTILIZATION OFTHE LAND AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 1919 
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Fig. 1. — Crop* harvested in 1910 occupied 19 per cent of the land area of the 
United States. Pasture {excludlnx both temporary crop pasture and forest- 
land incidentally for pasture) occupied 4S per cent, and forest and cut- 
, ,<*r' land about 25 per cent of the total area. However, the fifth of the 
land area in crops yielded a vastly ^jreater annual product measiirofl by 
value than the two-tnlrds in pasture and forest. The remaining? 12 per cent 
of the land area was almost -equally divided between land In farms not iisiid 
.for crops, pasture, or forest (mostly crop land Ijdng idle, crop failpre. 
farmsteads, lanes, and waste, areas), and nonaftrlculturai land oitiside farm* 
(mostl.v urban land, absolute dese^, rocky areas, and land us<»d for roads 
and railroads). Many of the figures in the graph are estimates. 
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not suitable for growing forests,® but nearly all of it may be em- 
ployed for grazing; and the portions where rainfall, topography, 
ana soil are suitable, may be used for crops. Again, the three uses 
are in part complementary, for much of our forest lands may be 
used at the same time for grazing, and our crop land may generally 
be improved by including pasture in the crop rotation. Furftiermore, 
crops and pasture are alternative sources of feed for livestock. 

Present Uses of Our Land Resources. 


No attempt at a complete economic classification of the land area 
of the United States has ever been made. ^ Consequently, in the fol- 
lowing discussion it has been necessary to rely largely on estimates 
made by the writers of this article.® 



Fn}. 2. — The total area shown by the two circles ns not at present employed 
for crops harvested in 1919, pastures or forests is 237,000,000 acres, almost 
equally divided between land In farms and land not in farms. It should be 
noted, however, that the Items under land In farms Includes an estimated 
1R,000,000 acres of crop failure in 1910, which was a very dry year in the 
spring-wheat region of the Northwest, and an estimated 26,000.000 acres of 
crop land lying Idle or fallow. If these 40,000,000 acres are subtracted 
there remain only 75,000,000 acres of land in farms not used for crops. 

S asture, or forests. The 0,000,000 acres of national parks include about 
.000,000 acres of forest, which is not utilized as such. Of the entire 
237,000,000 acres of such land in farms and not in farms it is e.stimated 
that about one-half is physically capable of use in the future for crops, 
pasture, or forest. 


The estimated division of our total land area of approximately 
1,903,000,000 acres,* from the standpoint of the present uses of the 
surface, is summarized in Figure 1. 


* In certain parts of the semiarld territory scrubby forests of mesqulte and live oaks, or 
of piiioii pine and juniper occur. This arid woodland may l>e of considerable value in 
supplying femce posts and fuel. Also along the borders ctf streams, species characteristic 
of humid regions are found. 

* These estimates are derived as far as possible from calculations based on census sta- 
tistics, on reports and maps preiiared by Uie SoH Survey and the Forest Service, and on 
the field notes and plats In tne General Land Office. These materials were supplemented 
by Information obtained from various sources, especially the Division of Ai^cultural 
^engineering (Drainage Investigations), of the Bureau of Public Roads, the Geological 
Survey, and various State surveys. More complete data have made necessary changes 
in certain rough estimates previously issued of the present and potential uses of land. 

*lhe land area of the United States is 1,903,289.000 acres. In the following discus 
Sion the round number is used, and the vaiious estimated subdivisions of the ennre are 
are made to total 1,908,000,000. 
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Land Not Used for Crops, Pasture, or Forest. 

It will be noted that, of the total area, only about 237,000,000 acres, 
or a little over 12 per cent, are not already in use for crops, pasture, 
or forest (fig. 2)^ More than half of this land, about 122,000,000 
acres, is outside the boundaries of farms, while about 115,000,000 
acres are land in farms not employed at present for any of the three 
uses mentioned. However, this last includes an estimate of 15,000,000 
acres of crop land not harvested, because of crop failure, and an esti- 
mate of 25,000,000 aci’es of crop land idle or fallow.® 

Of the 237,000,000 acres not used at present for harvested crops, 
pasture, or forest, it is estimated that less than one-half may some 
time be employed for one or more of these purposes, leaving 
134,000,000 acres that can not be employed for crops, grazing, or for- 
ests in the future, either because devoted to other uses or because 
physically unsuitable.® 

Thus, it appears that there is an area of less than 1,800,(K)0,000 
acres (1,769, OCX), 000) capable of being used for either crops, 
pasture, or forest, although for part of it some form of recla- 
mation would be necessary. Ultimately, of 00111 * 86 , the increase of 
population will require the employment of somewhat larger areas 
of land for cities and villages, roads, and farmsteads, l^en the 
maximum population of the Nation is attained, it is probable that 
about 35/)00,0(M) acres more may be needed for these uses, reducing 


>Tlie variouK clasaeH of land outnido the botindarioK of farma and not omnloyed for 
cr<m pasture, or forest were estimated as follows: City area was estimated oy finding 
the density per mjuare mile for a numl)er of representative cities for which, the uroa was 
known, classifying these by size, and then dividing the factor of density Into the popula- 
tion living In incorporated places of each elhq^. The estimates were made by States. 
Area in public ioada was estimated by multiplying the mileage of variooa classes of roads 
In each State by estimates of average width of these roads supplied by the Bureau of 
Public Roada Since the estimates were obtained as of 1914, about *2,.1()0,00(> acres were 
add^ for increase In the area devoted to public roada In reporting the area of farms 
to census enumerators, farmers living in the regions where the rectilinear system of sur- 
vey prevails frecjuently give the total ai'ea originally in the tract without making deduc- 
tion for the area devote to public roada Thua a 100-acre farm from whicli a portion 
was subtracted for roads is very commonly still reported as 160 acrea On this account, 
the estimate of 20.000,000 acres in public roads was arbitrarily divided equally between 
the area in farms and the area not in farma Tlie area in farms is less than the area not 
in farms, but it contains a much larger proportion of the roada The area of unused 
desert land is a rough estimate, based on such information ns could he obtained in the 
liepartment of Agriculture and from the Land Classiflcntion Board of the United States 
Cfeologloal Survey. The area of rocky peaks and rock outcrop is merely a rough estimate 
baaed on. the ruggedness of the country. The area of I'oastal and Interior marshes not 
pastured or cut for hay and not in farms is computed from soil survey maps, topo- 
graphic sheets, coast survey charts, etc., ahd Includes 7.500,000 acres in tidal marshes 
and 6,500,000 acres in Sweetwater marshes. The estimate of 1,000,000 acres of coastal 
beaches is derived from the same sources. Ttie area of national parks Is an official 
figure, and the area of railroad rights of way was obtained by multiplying the railroad 
mileage, courteouslv provided by the Interstate Commerce Commission, by an estimated 
average width of the rights of way. 

The various Items included In the 115,000,000 acres of land In. farms not used for 
crops, pasture, or forests were estimated as follows: Various local surveys have indicated 
that a little less than 4 acres per farm is occupied by what may be called the farmstead ’* ; 
that is, the land occupied by buildings, bam yards, feed lots, etc. On this basis and the 
number of farma the area in farmsteads is estimated at about 24,000,000 acres. The 
area in private lanes and roads not used for graslng or in timber was roughly estimated 
by assuming an eighth of a mile per farm, 2 rods wide. The acreages of crops not har- 
vested because of crop failure and of crop land lying idle or fallow are based on partial 
results of a tabulation of this census inquiry now bring made by the Bureau of the 
Census in cooperathm with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Division of Land Eco- 
nomics). The estimate of marsh lands in farms is based In part on soil surveys and in 

f iart on the censua The item of idle and fallow crop land Is a rough estimate based on 
noomplete tabulations of replies to a census question on this subject. The Item ooii waste 
land is a residuum. 

^Most of the items in this total of 184,0(>0,0<)0 acres have been mentioned. They in- 
clude the following in round millions of acres : Public roads, 20 ; cities and villages, 10 ; 
railroads» 4; nattonoi parka 6 ; farmsteads, 24; lanes in farms, 8 ; sandy beacbea 1 : 
rocky peaks and other rocky outcrop arena 20; land too arid for graslng and noojrrl- 
gable, 80 ; marsh and swamp land of no potential value for any of the three uses, Id. 
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the area ultimately available for crops, pasture, and forest tc ap- 
proximately 1,734,000,000 acres of land/ 

Land Now Used for Crops, Pasture, and Forest. 

About 1,666,000,000 acres, or 94 per cent of the 1,769,000,000 acres 
available for crops, pasture, and forest, arc now employed for one 
or more of the three uses (fiff. 1).® However, very large areas are of 
low productiveness and will be always,- even allowing for future 
])roffress; and other large areas are greatly under-used. 

Inns, it is estimated that 587,000,000 acres, or nearly a third of 
the total available area, are arid or semiarid pasture and range. 
All of tins land is in the West. For the most part, the carrying 
capacity is very low, requiring an estimated average of 24 acres to 
maintain an animal unit for the grazing season. In spite of the 
enormous magnitude of the area, amounting to more than six times 
the farming area of Germany before the World War, it is estimated 
that in 1920 it supplied pasture for the grazing season sufficient to 
maintain without supplemental feed only a little more than 24,000,000 
animal units,® or about 22 per cent of the total livestock on farms and 



Pig. -Tin* largest noreuRo of unimproved pastun* In farms, including wood- 
land pasturcK. as reported to the census enumerators in IPJO, was in the 
BUbhiimid to arid Oreat Plains region, notably in Texas, and in the valleys 
and plateaus of the Pacific C'oast States. In addition to the unimproved 
pastures in farms in the West there is a much larger acreage of similar but 
usually more arid land not in farms. Since 1910 d large area of rangi^ land 
in the West has been added to the farming acreage. Large acreages of 
unimproved pasture will also be noted in the steeply rolling to rough lands 
of the upper Mississippi Valley and in the hilly New England States. 
Similar information was^gathered In the 1020 cenipiB. but has been tabulated 
as yot only for a few States. 


ranges in the United States. Allowing for the winter feed needed, 
this pasture and range land supplied approximately 16 per cent of 
the sustenance needed during the year by all livestock. 


^ It is probable that the area of cities, roads, railways, and farmsteads will not increase 
so rapidly as the Increase of i>opulatIon. 

“Includes 15.000.000 acres of crop failure. 

• The animal unit. is a means of measuring the feed requirements of livestock. It is the 
equivalent of a mature horse, cow, or steer, 5 hogs,. 7 sheep or 100 poultry. For very 
young animals double the equivalent of an animal unit for mature stocK of the same kind 
IS flowed. On semiarid graslng land the ratio is more properly 8 to 5 mature sheep to 
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A small part of this area of semiarid^ and arid pasture (about 
000, 000 acres, much of which is pihon- juniper and chaparral) Ls 
included in the national forests (see top bar of fimre 1). This area 
is used for grazing under careful regulations whi^ make for efficient 
use. Another area subject to public restrictions is the semiarid 
grazing land included in Indian reservations. About 141,000,000 
acres of semiarid grazing land are in the unreserved public domain, 
and are used as an uni'estricted grazing commons, wnich results in 
the most inefficient utilization and which has caused a great deteri- 
oration in the quality of the range. Somewhat better employed 
are the 67,000,000 acres of other publicly owned land, mostly belong- 
ing to the States, and the 172,000,000 acres privately owned but not 
in farms. However, over much of this lana the range is almost as 
badly overgrazed as in the public domain. The 163,000,000 acres 
in farms, or which 10,000,000 are reported improved, are not subject 
to the dcA’astating effects of competitive grazing by rival stockmen ; 



Fig. 4. — Tho largest acreage of improved pantiire In 1910 was in the upper 
Ohio Valley, the western portion of Com Belt, the southeru part of the hay 
and dairying region, and tlie eastern portion of the (irent Plains ; in other 
words, in the best general farming and liveBtock-produclng seel Ions of the 
T'Dited States. The concentration of pasture acreage shown in certain 
Texas counties in the map above, and also in Figure is largely due to the 
census reporting total acreage of ranches as being located in the same 
county as the ranch headquarters are located, and includes, therefore, ranch 
land lying in adjacent counties. These maps are based on a special tabula- 
tion of the census schedules made by the Department of Agriculture and 
published in department Bulletin 626. 

but, for the most part, tlie ranchers have not developed conservative 
methods of using their land (fig. 

Humid gi-assland pasture — thaWiiS, humid pasture oilier than 
woodland — occupies an area ^^ffiated at 231,000,000 acres, with a 
candying capacity averagirig^bout one animal unit per 5 acres. Of 
this area about 60,000,000 acres are improved pastures in farms 
(fig; 4), consisting mostly of rotation pastures and permanent 
seeded pastures with an estimated average carrying capacity of one 
animal unit to fu?ros for a 6-month season. About 88,000,000 
acres are unimproved pasture in farms (fig. 1), with an average 
carrying capacity estimated at one animal unit to 5^ acres.^^ The 


»®For method of estimating the area and carrying capacity of pasture In the United 
States see the preceding article, “ Our Forage Resources,'’ p. 869 . 

^ See discussion of pasture land in preceding article entitled ** Our Forage Resources.” 
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remaining area is publicly owned land or privately owned land not 
in farms. (See bottom bar of figure 1.) 

Another large area is classed as forest (including cut-over and 
bumed-over land), estimated at 483,000,000 acres, or 27 per c^nt 
of the total area available for the three uses (fig. 5). However, of 
this amount 81,000,000 acres are cut-over land not restocking, that is, 
not becoming i*eforested, and 142,000,000 acres are timber of cord- 
wood size. About 260,000,000 acres are saw timber, of which only 
138,000,000 are virgin forest.^* Of the total forest, cut-over anil 
bui*ned-over area, it is estimated that about 237,000,000 acres are 
employed for grazing. Almost one-third of this is in the national 
forests and Indian reservations,- about one-third is wood lots in 
farms used for grazing, and the remainder is privately owned land 
not in farms. The canning capacity of this forest and cut-over 
pasture is very low, estimated at an average of about 23 acres per 
animal unit for a 6-month season. 

In addition to the 483,000,000 acres classed as forest, there is an 
area of about 80,000,000 acres of mesquite, pinon-juniper, live oak, 
and chaparral, neaiOy all of which is included in the are^ of semi- 
arid grazing land. The wood on this land is useful for fuel and fence 
posts, and will undoubtedly be more widely used when the price 
offered justifies transportation to centers of consumption. (See 
fig. 3.) 

Land in crops harvested in 1919 is estimated at 365,000,000 acres 
(fig. 6), or only a little over one-fifth of the total area available for 
the three uses. However, there is always a considerable area of land 
planted to crops not harvested, mainly on account of crop failure. 
This is estimated roughly at 15,000,000 acres for 1919. There was 
also an area of crop land lying idle or fallow estimated at 25,000,000 
acres. Some of this probably consists of old fields recently 
abandoned. 

Land Potentially Available for Crops, Pasture, or Forest. 

With the agricultural developna^nt of the United States, the 
acreage of crops has been more or less constantly expanding, in 
earlier periods largely at the expense of forest, and more recentlv 
mostly at the expense of pasture (see fig. 20). This process will 
probably continue with the increase of population, and although it is 
unlikely that the limits set by physical conditions to the" expansion 
of crop land will ever be reached, 'it is helpfid in studying the prob- 
lems of crop-land utilization to determine what the^ extreme piiysi- 
cal limits are. From this point of view, the estimated potential 
areas of land capable of being used for crops are shown in Figure 10. 


■“Theae estimates are Bomowhat larger than thoso friven in tlit' .’jo-called Coppor Report 
(“Timber Depletion, Lumber Priees, I.fumber ExportK and Concentration of Timber Own- 
d’Hhlp,” Report cm Senate Refiolutlon No. 311. United State® Foreat Service, 1920), or the 
article “ Timber : Mine or Crop? “ in the 1921 yearbook. In the eoBtem orifdnally for- 
cHted region the figiires are boM^ on tabulationK. by counties, of cennuR Rtatlsties with 
due allowance for roads, railroads, cities, etc., except that where forest surveys have been 
made theKe flguree were used instead. In the West the flgures are hestMl on estimates by 
the Forest Service of tlmberiand in the national forests and privately owned. These esti- 
mates have been increased to allow for forest land in Indian reservauonB and in the public 
domain. Further study is being given the matter, and the figures wUl doubtless be modi- 
w a eonse<]uence. 

The area for the variona harvested crops whose acreage was reported In the census 
totaled only 848,000,009 acres, but eKtimaied additions for com fodder, fruits, and ot!ier 
Items bring the total up to 305,000,000. 
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It apjpears that about 100,000,000 acres more of improved land, 
mostly improved pasture, are potentially available for crop produc- 
tion. The rapid increase in crop acreage during the World War 
came largely from this improved pasture land. There are also 
about 30,000,000 acres more of land in the West which it is possible 
to irrigate (rig. 7) and about 75,000,000 acres more of potential crop 
land unfit for crops without drainage, though the greater part of it 
must also be cleared of timber or stumps (fig. 8). A lar^ area of 
humid unimproved land, estimated at 235,000,000 acres, is physically 
capable of crop production without drainage. About 170,000,(X)0 
acres of this are forest and cut-over land, located mostly in the 
South and in the Lake States (fig. 9). Finally, there are about 
52,000,000 acres of subhumid lands, mostly in the (treat Plains region. 


LAND CAPABLE OF USE FOR CROPS 



Pig. 10. — In addition to the .105,000,000 acres of land In harvested crops In 
lOlB. It is estimated that there are also about 000,000,000 acres phyBicaUy 
capable of being utilized for crops some time in the future. This Includes 
practically all the land that Is not too rough, rocky, sandy, cold, or dry, 
or that Is not now employed for uses other than agriculture and forests. 
Consequently it includes some land that It will not be economical to 
reclaim for crops even when we reach our maximum population. It alao 
makes no allowance for pasture, except semiarld pasture too dry for crops 
and a small amount of humid pasture too rough for cultivation, nor for 
land needed for the expansion of urban areas, roads, railroads, etc. Un- 
doubtedly, a part of this potential crop area will always be employed for 
pasture. Most of the figures are based on estimates. 

8fi813*— YBK 1923 28 
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and possibly 116,000,000 acres of semiarid land, mostly east of the 
Rocky Mountains, which could, if necessary, utilized for dry- 
land crops. 

There are in all, therefore, about 608,000,000 acres of potential 
crop land, which, added to the 365,000,000 acres in harvested crops, 
orchards, vineyards, etc., make a total of 073,000,000 acres (^. 10). 
When one recalls the fact that the crop area of the German Empire 
before the World War was only about 70,000,000 acres, the above 
area appears enormous. However, for a number of reasons the esti- 
mate of potential crop area gives an entirely unreal and illusory con- 
ception of our available resources. 

In the first place, as noted above, this is the area of land that is 
physically capable of being employed for crops when our need shall 
become so extreme that considerations of cost of utilization are rela- 
tively secondary. Thus, of the land capable of being employed for 
crops, pasture, and forest in the originally forested region of the 
eastern half of the United States, there is excluded only the land too 
rough for crops and about 16,000,000 acres of loose sands which it was 
considered proper to regard as suitable only for forest (fig. 11). The 
area indicated as capable of being employed for crops is mostly land 
that would have to be cleared of timber or of brush and stumps, much 
of it at heavy cost. Only about 32,000,000 acres are classed as heavy 
soils. The remainder consists of 162,000,000 acres of soils of medium 
texture and 26,000,000 acres of fine sands. Most of the former area 
is light sandy loam. Without doubt practically all of the area of fine 
sands and a large proportion of the medium-textured soils are of low 
productivity: but they constitute a reserve area of considerable im- 
portance for vegetables, fruits, and other intensively cultivated crops, 
notably cotton and tobacco. Probably heavy annual fertilization will 
be required for most of this land. Moreover, a considerable part of 
the area, though not absolutely too rough to be used for crops, is so 


Thfsie various items were e*(timated an follows : Improv(>d land potentially cnpal>1e of 
beinf; added to crop area : From the total area of Improved land reported in the census of 
11)20 (508,000,000 acres) was subtracted the estimated areas in harvested crops 
(365,000,000). farmertends (24,000.000), all of which was considen'd improved land, and 
a small allowance for roads and lanes and other minor items. There wa» includra an 


area of 60,000,000 acres of inu)roved pasture, estimated on the basis of 1909 statistics 
which were tabulated by the Department of Agriculture from the census schedules and 
published in Department Bulletin 626, and similar statistics for 1919, now available for 
certain States. 

Land capable of irrigation : Estimated by R. P. Teele, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(Division of Land Economics), on the basis o-f various surveys made bv the Reclamation 
Service, Bureau of Public Roads (Irrigation Investigations), and the united States Geo- 


logical Survey. 

Estimates of drainable land were compiled by L. A. Jones and F. J. Marschner from 
data in the Bureau of Public Roads (Drainage Investigations), reports and maps 
of the Soil Survey, topographical maps of the Geological Survey, and various State 
reports, supplemented by the results of the 1920 censua The total draina]>le area of 
91,000,000 acres has been reduced to 75,000,000 acres to allow for certain areas of very 
de^ peat and some of the coastal martdi which would not be suitable for crops. 

Humid unimproved land : Tills estimate is based on a classifleation of the land by 


Economics), with the ccopcvation of Dr. C. F. Marbnt, Bureau of SoUs. This classifica- 
tion was made largely on the basis of available data in the TTnltf?d States Soil Survey, 
United States OeoToglcal Survey, United States Land Office, and various State surveys 
and other State sources of information. 

The subhumld prairie region and the semiarid and arid portions of the Great Plains 
and of the Rocky Mountains Interior plateaus, and I'nclflc coast regions: The estimates 
were made by O. El. Baker, Bureau or Agricultural Economics (Division of Land Eco- 
nomics), on the basis of the census statistics on the use of land in farms, in process of 
tabulation, and for land outside of farms, on the basis of data assembled by the Land 
Classification Board of the United States Geol^cal Survey, supplemented by climatic 
records and data from the Soil Survey and the E^rest Service. 

^ Including areas classified as bare fallow ; green manure cro^ and fif4ds under natural 
grass; “trees, shrubs, and bushes'* (i. e., orchards and small mits). P6r a given year, 
of course, fields under natural grass are more properly considered pasture, but they com- 
prise land that comee into crops during the course of the rotation. 
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LAND CAPABLE Of USE FOR CROPS 
WITHOUT ORAINAOC 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 

25 20 15 10 5 p 

FLORIDA 
ARKANSAS 
MAINE 
MISSOURI 
LOUISIASfA 
GEORGIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
N.CAROLINA 
MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK 
TENNESSEE 
MICHIGAN 
MISSISSIPPI 
WISCONSIN 
VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY 
W. VIRGIN I A 
ALABAMA 
S. CAROLINA 
TEXAS (E.of 06^ 

I OKLAHOMAIE.of 07«: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ILUNOiS 
VERMONT 
OHIO 
INDIANA 

MASSACHUSETTS 
MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE ■ 
RHODE ISLAND 



LAMD MOSTLY TOO ROUGH. OR TOO POOR 
FOR CROPS, OR REQUIRING DRAINAGE 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 
Q 5 10 IS 20 25 



a. ll.--MoHt of tlip 2:20,000,000 acros In the ri'Kion caonhle of use for crops 
without drainage is now forest or cut-over eastern originally forested hmd. 
There are about 9,000,000 acres more of such laud in the Prairie States. The 


P'lQ. 

without 

There arc ... , ^ 

light soils will, in general, need more fertiliaer than the Iieavy soils, 'rhe 
soils of medium texture are mostLv sandy loam. The swamps and other, wet 
lands are also foresti^d for the most part, and will, therefore, require clearing 
' in addition to drainage. At least 16 per cent of these swamp lands, owing to 
adverse conditions, is unlikely ever to be drafn^. Some of the rough, 
mountain land can be used for orchards, provided the slopes are kept in 
jSod 4 . but the amount of land likely to bo so used is very small. Similarly 
some of the loose sands can be used for crops provided fertiliser is liberally 
applied, but the extent of such lond will remain very small so long as 
be^r lands are nvailnble. Undoubtedly most of these 467,000,000 Seres' . 
• of. land will not be needed for crops until at least another crop of timber 
can be^cut (see p. 405). 
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rolling that erosion would probably result in serious soil depletion. 
Some of this land in the northern portion of the Lake States is also 
subject to summer frosts. Most of the potential crop land in the 
eastern forest i^ion is either in the Southern Stales or in the north- 
ern parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan (fig. 9). 

Of the estimated 75,000,000 acres capable of being employed for 
crops after drainage (fig. 8), probably about 68 per cent would also 
have to be cleared of trees or stumps and brush. Much of the 
drainable land is fertile, but considerable areas are either deficient 
in fertility or the soils are of undesirable texture. 

The reclamation of arid land by irrigation (fig. 7) also involves 
heavy costs. The steady increase in average cost per acre for irriga- 
tion, which was about eight times as high for projects begun in the 
decade 1910-19 as for projects begun prior to 1890, suggests that 
the easier projects were first undertaken and that much of the re- 
maining area classed as irrigable will require extremely heavy costs 
for construction of dams and ditches. 

Of the 100,000,000 acres of so-called improved land not used for 
crops, a considerable part is probably potential crop land of fair 
quality. In fact, an estimated 15,000,000 acres is land actually em- 
ployed for crops but not harvested in 1919. Much of this is land in 
the semiarid crop regions of the West, however, where crop failure 
because of inadequate rainfall is frequent. About 25,000,000 acres 
is crop land which is idle or fallow. This is found mostly in the 
semiarid wheat areas of the West, where bare fallowing to conserve 
moisture is practiced, and in the South and East, where many un- 
profitable fields have been allowed to ctow up to broom sedge and 
weeds. Much of the 60,000,000 acres of improved land in pasture is 
pasture in rotation with crops, probably the equal of the crop land in 
fertility; and most of the remainder is fertile permanent pasture. 
However, to devote any large part of this area to crops without pro- 
viding a substitute by the improvement of pasture now classed as un- 
improved would result in the serious disturbance of the necessary 
relationship of pasture to crops in the systems of farming. 

The potential crop land in the subhumid prairies comprises land 
which hitherto has not been employed for crops or for improved 
pastures, either because of rough topography or the presence of stone 
or because the soil is shallow or infertile. Most of this area is in 
central Texas and Oklahoma. 

The potential crop land in the semiarid portion of the Great Plains 
region lias mostly so low a rainfall that an average yield of wheat 
year in and war out would probably be not more than 7 bushels 
to the acre, ^e price of wheat would need to be much higher than 
at present to make its production jprpfitable under these circum- 
stances In fact, much of the land in this region which has been 
planted to wheat has proved to be unprofitable at the present level of 
prices. However, when the population of the nation becomes much 
greater than at present, considerable portions of this area may be 
used for grain production, supplemented by the raising of livestock 
on forage crops, range pasture, and the straw and stubble. 

Of the estimated area of 18,000,000 acres of potential crop land 
west of the Great Plains not irrirable or drainable, about one-third 
is humid or subhumid land in the Pacific Coast States or in mountain 
parks. Most of this humid land is covered with heavy forests or 
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with the large stumps left after lumbering. The cost of clearing is 
ve^ teavy. The remaining two-thirds is largely semiarid land. 

It is also important to kera in mind the fact that most of the 
potential crop area ^own in Figure 10 is now used either for forest 
or for grazing, and if used for crops would not be available for these 
other uses. As previously noted, about 1,769,000,000 acres are avail- 
able for all three uses. Of this amount, 468,000,000 acres are land so 


POTENTIAL USES OF LAND AREA 

LAND THAT CAN BE USED ONLY FOR FOREST, 

ONLY FOR grazing; LAND CAPABLE OF USE FOR CROPS; 
LAND IN OTHER . uses; AND WASTE LAND 



Fig. 12.~>Of the 1,00.1,000,000 In th« United States, about 468,000,000 

acres are arid range suitable only -for graslng, with very low-earrying capac- 
ity. About 328,000,000 acres are humid land, of which 262,000,000 acres are 
so rough or sandy that the land Is primarily valuable only for forests, and 
60,000,000 acres are too rough for cultivation, but used for pasture and 
not forested at present. About 073,000,000 acres are physically capable of 
use for either crops or pasture, but probably a considerable portion will 
remain in forest. (See ng. 10.) With the increase of populatton the area 
devoted to cities, roads, farmsteads, etc., will need to be Increased some- 
what. The figures are based largely on estimates. 

arid that it is capable of being used only for nazing (fig. 12). An- 
other area of 262,000,000 acres is capable of being used omy for 
forest. Most of tnis is mountainous or other land of rough topog- 
raphy (fig. 18). ^us, if all of the 973,000,000 acres of potential 
crop land were employed for crops, there would remain 66,000,000 
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acres of humid pasture land other than forest or cut>over pasture. 
It is obvious that even a nation of very dense population would not 
maintain so small a proportion of pasture to crop land. In Germany, 
where the density of pcmulation is many times as great as it is in the 
humid portion of the United States, pasture, other than woodland 

{ )asture, comprises an area about two-tliirds as large as the. area of 
and in crops. 

As will be shown later, the 262,000,000 acres of forest would pro- 
vide, even under the best of conditions, for growing a supply of tim- 
ber, for only a small part of our present per capita consumption of 
timber and timber products. Furthermore, in the next few decades 
we shall by no means need for crops all of this area of potential crop 
land. Consequently, the problem of future land utilization becomes 
one of relative requirements for the several uses. A primary object 
of the present study is to determine these requirements for the next 
few decades as a basis for indicating the nature of the land policy 
required. 

Increasing Scarcity of Land Resources and Nature of This 

Scarcity. 

As long as a large portion of our national domain remain^jd unused 
for crops, pasture, or forest, the potential competition of these uses 
for our national area was not apparent. For some d^*ades, however, 
we have been using for crops or for grazing the greater part of the 
land not. occupied by forests, and during this period there has been 
practically no important reserve area for the expansion of any one 
of the three uses except at the expense of the others. Consequently, 
the growth of our population has resulted in an ever-increasing 
scarcity of our available land area, and it is important to consider 
some of the evidences of this scarcity. 

Decrease in Per Capita Acreage of Land in Farms, of Improved Land, 
and of Land in Crops. 

According to the census of 1920, the area of land in farms had in- 
creased more than threefold since 1850, while the area of improved 
land had increased nearly fivefold (fig. 14). However, the per capita 
acreage of farm land reached a maximum at the outbreak of the Civil 
War (fig. 15). The decade in which the Civil War occurred resulted 
in a notable decline in per capita acreage of farm land. In l&OO the 
per capita acreage of farm land was larger than in 1870, mainly as a 
result of the tremendous expansion of the area of land in farms f^om 
1890 to 1900, but thereafter decreased. The per capita acrwga of 
improved land in farms was at the maximum in 1880 and lfe90. ^he 
per capita acreage of crop land has declined since 1900. 

The decline in the per capita acreage of improved lartd and of crop 
land during the last few decades is attributable partly to the limited 
area of the United States available for crops, pasture, and forest. 
Rut it has been due even more to the difficulty or enlarging our crop 
area by the addition of land of a quality capable of being profitably 
used for crops. 

The decline in the per capita area of farm land, improved land, 
and land in crops is the result of a number of factors. The cen- 
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AREA OF LAND IN FARMS AND AREA OF IBIPROVED FARM LAND. 
UNITED STATES^ 1860-lt20; HARVESTED AREA OF 14 PRINCIPAL 
CROPS. 1880-lf20. 

ACRES 



t'ro. 14. — Whllp the incroaso In the area of land in farms from 18r>0 to 1020 
was greater than the increase of Improved land, the rate of increase for the 
former was less than for the latter. However, since 1880 the ralio of im- 
proved land to farm land hag been more or less constant at about 1 to 2. 
From 1880 (when census figures of crop acreage became available) to 1920 
.the harvested area of the principal crops increased at a more rapid rate 
than the area of all farm land or of improved farm land. In other words, 
the proportion of the Improved land which is in crops was increasing, and 
the proportion in pasture was decreasing accordingly. 


PER CAPITA AREA OF LAND IN FARMS AND OF IBIPROVED FARM 
LAND. THE UNITED STATES. 1858-1820; PER CAPITA HARVESTED 
AREA OF 14 PRINCIPAL CROPS. 1888^1828; AND INDEX OF PER CAPITA 
PRODUCTION OF 8 PRINCIPAL CROPS (5-TEAR AVERAGES CENTERED 
ON CENSUS TEARS). 1878-1820. 


acres index of per capita 



Fig. 16. — The per capita acreage of land in farms has shown a decreasing 
trend since 1860. The per capita acreage of improved farm land was about 
the san^ in 1920 as In 1850, but has decreased In each decade since* 1890, 
when the maximum was attained. The .per capita area of land in the 14 
principal crops increased slightly from 1880 to' 1900, but was less in each 
succeeding decade. The index or per capita production of 9 principal crops 
increased from 1870 to 1900, but was less in 1920 than in 1900. The 
data on acreage of land in farms, improved land, and crop land are from 
the census. The data on per capita production represent 5*year averts 
of Department of Agriculture estimates, centered on census years. The 
crops are combined on the basis of the aggregate value obtained by multi- 
plying the total product of each by the 43-year average price. Comparable 
data for all decades are available for only nine crops, comprising, however, 
nearly 90 per cent of the total crop area. 
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sus of 1920 revealed the fact that, since 1910, in that part of the 
United States east of the Great Plains, there had occurred a wide- 
spread decrease in the acreage of land in farms, amounting to 7,000,- 
OOO acres, with an increase only in a few scattered localities, the 
most important of which were the northern portion of the Great 
Tjakes States, the Mississippi River bottoms, particularly in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and a few other districts where the reclama- 
tion of land by drainage or clearing was takii^ place (figs. 16 and 
17). This decrease was offset by a widespread increase in the area of 
land in farms in the western half of the United States, amounting 



]*^08. 16 and 17. — With tho exception of the northern portion of tho Great 
Lakes States. Florida, and southeastern Oklahoma, there was no notable 
increase in the acreage of land in farms east of the Great Plains. In the 
latter region and other parts of the West the great expansion of the aaea 
of land in farms was owing largely to the enactment of the enlarged 
homestead act. in 1969. and the grasing homestead act, in 1916, which 
authorised entry of 820 and 640 acres of land, respectively. With the ex- 
ception of the areas mentioned, and a few other scattering districts where 
reclamation of one kind or another occurred, decreasing acreage of land In 
farms was the general tendency east of the Great nains. The marked 
decreases in Texas were probably mostly nominal, being due largely to 
shifts of the headquarters of large cattle ranches from one county to 
another. 
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altogether to 84,000,000 acres. A large jproportion of this land has 
proven suitable for grazing rather than for crops. In fact, the total 
i)icrease of improved land in the West between 1910 and 1920 was 
24,000,000 acres, much of it being the result of the improvement of 
land already in farms. 

In spite of tlie general decrease of land in farms in the eastern 
half of the country, there was a net increase in crop land in this sec- 
tion amounting to nearly 25,000,000 acres, while in the western half 
of the country the increase was about 20,000,000 acres (figs. 18 and 
19). Although this increase in crop acreage in the eastern half of 



Fios. 18 and 19. — While the area of land in farms generally decreased 
throughout the region east of the Great Plains (figs. 16 and 17), there was 
a widespread Increase In the area of harvested crops in this section as well 
as In the Great Plains and various parts of the West. Patriotic motives, 
together with the Inducements represented by high prices for farm products 
during the war and for some time thereafter, were malnlv responsible for 
this Increase, which consisted largely In the employment for crops of land 
formerly used for pasture. The large increase In the acreage of crops in the 
Gmt Plains corresponds with an Increase in land In farms already noted. 
The principal regions where a decrease In crop acreage occurred were New 
England, the Black Prairie of Alabama, and northeastern Mississippi, a 
district along the Mississippi River In the southwestern Mississippi and 
northeastern I^ulsiana.^ and a part of northern Oklahoma. In all of the 
southern districts mentioned, with the exception of Oklahoma, the ravages 
of the boll weevil are largely accountable for the reduction In the acreage 
of harvested crops. 
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the country may include small additions to both farm area and crop 
urea through drainage or clearing of land, it more largely comprises 
the using for crops of improvea pasture land in farms. The fact 
that improved land in the United States increased only 25,000,000 
acies during the decade, while the area of land in crops increased 
about 45,000,000 acres, indicates that a large proportion of the in- 
crease in crop area came from improved pasture land. 

Since 1920 the area of farm land and of improved land has in- 
creased very little, possibly not at all, and the acreage in crops has 
decreased since 1919. Population, on the other hand, has probably 
increased somewhat more rapidly than during the decade 1910- 
1919, which included the war years and epidemics of influenza. Tlie 
rate of decrease of per capita acreage of farm land, improved land, 
and crop land, therefore, has probably been more rapid since the 
World War than before. 

Has this decrease for more than two decades in the acreage of crops 
j.er capita meant also a decline in production per capita, or may not 
the decrease of per capita acreage nave been oft*set by a larger yield 
per acre? The answer to both questions probably must be in the neg- 
ative. The index of average production per acre increased consid- 
erably from the 5-year period 1883-87 to that of 19():M)7, but from 
the latter period until 1918-22 there was, if anything, a slight de- 
crease in the index (fig. 45).^^ 

Decrease in Area of Pasture. 

The significance of the decline in the per capita acreage of crop 
land during the past two decades is emphasized all the more by the 
fact, that it has been accompanied by an even more marked decrease 
in the per capita area of grazing land, including that without as 
well as within the boundaries of farms. For, whereas the area of 
farm land during the period was increasing, albeit, not with sufficient 
rapidity to keep up with the increase of population, this very in- 
crease involved a decrease in the total area of land not in farms. 
Nearly all the land not in farms suitable for grazing has been grazed 
since 1890.^® Within the area of land in farms, crops have en- 
croached constantly on the pasture land. Crop land increased 11.3 
per cent between 1909 and 1919, w’hereas farm land increased only 
8.8 per cent. It apj[>eai’s almost certain that half of the increase ill 
crop land during this decade was at the expense of improved pasture, 
and much of tM remaining half from unimproved pasture within 
or without farm boundaries. The clearing of forest land in 
farms and the use of this land for pasture has not been nearly so 


SiiK;e the variou«( crops involve products of such widely different value in. proportion 
1o w^ght as hay and cotton or tobacco, it was necessary to rediioe them to some common 
denominator whidi would reflect their relative value over a long i^lod. For this pur- 
IKise the 48'year average pi*ice of eticli crop 0879 to 1922) was used as a weight In 
obtaining the index of average yield per acre of the principal crepe. 

ill 1880 a conaider^le part of the range land in the west, especially in the Dakotas 
and Montana, was not in use for pasture ; but by 1800 nearly nil of the land In tlie West, 
(Mitside the alisolute de»t*rt»..wa8 €mnloy<»d for mazing, as is sliown by the local distribu- 
tion of livestock in the cenaus of 1890 (fig. 2^. (TonsequenUy, since 1890 it is fair to 
assume tliat all .ginssland brought Into the classes of improved land or unimproved land 
other than woodland was still used for pasture, except In so far as it was devoted to 
increasing the lurop area. 

Some of this forest land was used for pasture before clearing, but its value fbr pas- 
ture was very low In comparison with its value after clearing. 
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extensive as the expansion of crop land. In fact, the actual area of 
land used for pasture has probably decreased since 1880, and almost 
certainly since 1890 (fig. 20). The estimated amount of decrease per 
decade in pasture area since 1890 is as follows : 

Acres. 

1890-1899 38 , 000,000 

1900-1909 11 , 000,000 

1910-1919 32 , 000,000 


Total 


81 , 000,000 


On the basis of these estimates it appears that the per capita 
acreage of humid pasture (exclusive of woodland) and seniiarid 

S asture was reduced from 14.28 acres to 7.75 acres, or nearly half 
uring the 30 years. Moreover, the carrying capacity of the pasture 


TREND IN THE USE OF THE LAND AREA FDR CROPS. PASTURE, AND 
FOREST. UNITED STATES. 1880-1920. 
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Fio. 20. — The area of land In harvested crops has steadily increased at the 
expense of forc'st and cut-€»ver laud, on the one hand, and of pasture, on the 
other hand. During recent years the increase has been mostly at the 
expense of improved pasture. The area of other uses and waste has been 
practically constant, while the area for cities, farmsteads, roads, etc., has 
increased, this Increase is probably offtiet by the decrease in area of waste 
land. 


per acre probably decreased also, since the pasture land put into 
crTOS was undoubtedly the best pasture. 

The growing scarcity of land available for grazing is refiected in 
the statistics of livestock. The per capita number of livestock in 
1922 was less than two-thirds that in 1894 (fig. 21) . This was largely 
caused by decreases in the per capita numbers of sheep, beef cattle, 
horses, and mules. The expansion of the livestock industry across 


^Thls result was obtained by tabulating the acreage of improved and of unimproved 
land other than woodland separately for the counties originally forested and for those 
originally cowered mostly with grass or desert vegetation. The increase in crop land 
harvested in each decade, lows the increase in improved and unimproved land in forested 
counties, is assumed to indicate roughly the net loss in pasture area for the decade. To 
whatever extent these forest areas were formerly pastured before clearing, to that extent 
the loss in pasture acreage was greater than the figures indicate. However, the carrying 
capacity of woodland is so small that to allow for it on an acreage basis would be 
misleading. 
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the central and far West between 1850 and 1900, and its stationary 
condition since, are shown in J^igures 22 to 29. 

TRENDS OF TOTAL AND PER CAPITA NUMRERS OF UVESTOCK. UNITED 
STATES, ms-lf22. 
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Fiu. 21. — since about lfi04 there has been but little Increase In the total 
iiumbeT of livestock In the United States, and consequently the number per 
capita In 11122 was only about two-thirds that of 1894. In order to reduce 
the different classes of Uvestock for any given year to a single figure, the 
number of head of each class was given a relative weight tniulvalent to its 
no-yoar average price. The curve probably contains a certain margin of 
error due to defects In basic statistics, as revealed by the sudden variations 
from trend shown at certain periods, as, for Instance, between 1906 and 
1907. 

Increasing Land Values as an Indication of Increasing Scarcity of Farm 

Land. 

An increase in the average valuation of land per acre is not a 
conclusive proof of the inci’easing scarcity of land in a particular 
country. It may be a result of other influences, such as a decrease 
in tlie rate of capitalization or influences outside of the country af- 
fecting the world market. Again, an increase in average valuation 
per acre for the country as a whole may reflect the influences of the 
addition of new cheap lands in the process of expansion. _ However, 
changes in land values may tend to confirm other indications. 

The trend in the value of farm real estate per acre from 1850 to 
1920, according to the decennial census, is shown in Ftoure 30.*^ 

When land valuation is expressed in current dollars without 
reference to changes in the value of the dollar itself, without r^rd 
to the relationship between the valuation of land expressed in dollars 
and the valuation of other commodities expressed in dollars, it ap- 
pears that the valuation per acre of farm land has increased during 
every decade except from 1890 to 1900. This upward trend has oc- 
curred in spite of the fact that each decade has seen included in the 
land area of the nation a large acrea^ of new and cheap farm land. 

However, when the valuation of mnd per acre is expressed in 
current dollars, the upward movement may reflect merely inflation 


Compar, alw> article “ Farm Ownewlilp and Tenancy," p. B41. 
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of the currency and be a part of a general increase in the prices of 
all commodities. When we divide the average valuation of farm 
land per acre by the index number of prices of all commodities (land 
not being included) , we get a rough measure of the change in tha 
value of land; that is, of the purchasing power of land in terms 
of other commodities. The figures thus calculated indicate a de- 
crease in the average value of land per acre during three decades 
since 1850: 1860-69, 1890-99, and 1910-19.** 

The average figure for the nation as a whole is complicated by the 
continuous inclusion of new land. A more significant indication of 
the trend is that available for Ohio by years (fig. 31). This curve 


AVERAGE VALUATION PER ACRE OF FARM REAL ESTATE UNITED 
STATES. 1850->1919. 



Pig. .*10. — The general trend of the valuation of farm real estate has been 
upward aliice 1860, so far as It Is revealed by decennial census figures. 
ITie upward movement was especially rapid from 1900 to 1920, but from 
1910 to 1920 the increase In the valuation of land was not as rapid as the 
upward movement of ffenernl commodl^ prices. Consequently the valuation 
of farm land expressed in dollars of the purchasinK power of 1913 de- 
creased. This decrease was largely due to the tendency for the movement 
of land values to lag somewhat behind the movement of general com- 
modity prices. 


shows the strong upward movement beginning about 1900, but it 
also shows a slight downward trend preceding 1900. 

The trend in the value of farm land up to 1920 appears to confirm 
the conclusion, supported also by other facts, that the nation reached 
and passed the apogee of agricultural land supply in proportion to 
population about three decades ago, and that we have entered a 
period which will necessarily be marked by a continually increas- 
ing scarcity of land. For, although the present area of land in 
farms is only about one-half the total land ai-ea of the United 
States and the improved farm land is only about one-quarter. 


** In this last decade the relationahlp was abnormal, because the prices of commodities 
had been moving upward with great rapidity while the valuation of land, being appar- 
ently slower to respond to the Influence of inflation, had tended to lag behind. Conse- 
quently the decrease shown from 1919 to 1920 may be only a nominal decrease due to the 
taking of the statistical picture at a time when the valuation bf land had not yet caught 
up with the upward movement of commodity prices. 
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nearly all of the area suitable for agricultural purposes is now in 
’use either for crops or for pastui*e, or is forest ana cut-over land, 
and was probably so euiployed at least three decades ago. T^e needs 
of the increased population, which are two-thirds greater than they 
were three decacles ago, have been met in recent years by a large 
increase in the total though not in the per-capita area of crop land, 
mostly at the expen^ of pa^ure; and by a decrease in the per-capita 
area required to maintain livestock, principally due to reductions in 
tlie per-capita number of sheep, beef cattle, and horses and mules. 


TREND IN AVERAGE VALUATION PER ACRE OP FARM REAL ESTATE 
IN OHIO COMPARED WITH TREND OF PRICES OP WHOLESALE COM- 
MODITIES IN THE UNITED STATES (DEPARTBIENT OF LABOR INDICES), 
1877-1921. 
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Pig, ai. — Unlike the curve of Innd valuation Hhown for tho United StnteH as 
a Tvliolo in Figure JiO, I lie curve for Ohio does not reflect the influence of the 
development of Inr^e areas of iie*v farm lands within the State, for Ohio 
wag fully settled before 1877. Instead of an upward movement in th<! 
curve of real estalo uHoeg throughout the period, ag was ghown for the 
United States as a whole, the curve for Ohio followB the downward movi*- 
inent of eoinnuKlity prices from the eiahtles to about 1897. From about 
1903 to the outbreak of the World War, the curve of real estate prlees 
advanced iinm* rapidly than the curve of coniim)dIty prices. This was 
apparently ii period when the value, as digtlngulshed from the price, of 
land was iucTeasluf;, probably reflecting the growing scarcity of available 
farm laud of good quality. 


Conditions That Tend to Obscure the Increasing Scarcity of 

Land Resources. 


The trend toward increasing scarcity of land resources available 
for crops, pastui-es, and forests has lieen obscured temporarily by 
the existing agricultural depression and by the fact that we are stiil 
cutting our timber largely from a stored crop. 

The Overdevelopment of Farm Production for Export Temporarily 
Disguises the Increasing Scarcity of Farm-Land Resources. 

It seems incongruous to talk of the increasing scarcity of land 
available for crops, pastures, and forest at a time when, certain im- 
portant farm products are almost a drug on the market. Since this 

86813"— YBK 1923 29 
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TREND OP NET EXPORTS OP It PRINCIPAL CROPS (COMBINED ON 
BASIS OF 4S-TBAE AVERAGE PRICES), UNITED STATES, FISCAL TEARS 



Fig. 32. — The annual variation in the volume of exports is shown by the 
dashed lino, while the solid line is a 5-year moving avoraRo centered on the 
middle year, except for the last two years, whloh rt^presont 4-year and 
S-yeiir a versos, respectively. A comparison of the two curves indicates 
that aliout 1807 there boRan a rapid decrease in the volume of exports, 
which continued until 1008. While the large exports of 1906 were an 
exception to the downward movement, the Renernl trend appears to have 
been toward li»wer averages until 1910. Then began a general upward 
movement which continued until the outbreak of the World War. followed 
by a downward movement, which continued until 1917, followed by another 
Increase, which continued until 1921. In general, the level of exports from 
1912 to 1922 was higher than in the period from 1902 to 1911. 

depression made its appearance, public attention has associated it 
with the export surplus of farm products. At first the public no- 
ticed that the exports of farm products measured in dollars had 

TREND OF ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND NET EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 

TOTAL AND PER CAPITA, UNITED STATES, 1909-1922. 
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Fig. 33. — Small percentages of change in the production of wheat (whether 
due to variations In acreage or in yield) result in large percentages of 
change in exports. The general trend of acreage, production, and exports 
of wheat was upward from 1910 to 1914. There followed a decline until 
1917, and then a marked upward movement culminating in 1919 for acreage 
and production and In 1920 for exports. From 1920 to 1022 there was but 
little change in wheat acreage or production, but a large d^rease in exports. 
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decreased. There immediately resulted the impression that our ex- 
ports were being dammed up in this country because the normal chan- 
nels of outlet were blocked by the chaotic conditions of credit and 
international exchange. Subsequently, however, attention was di- 
rected to the fact that our physical exports were still much larger 
than in the pre-war period, and the conviction has developed that the 
trouble is due to an excessive production of agricultural products. 

In order to make clear the lundamental conditions responsible for 
the development of the present depression and for its continuance, it 
is necessary to answer certain basic questions: (1) In what degree 
is the physical export volume of farm products abnormal? (2) ^^at 
conditions are responsible for the expansion of our exports; is the 

TREND OF ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND NET EXPORTS OF CORN, TOTAL 
AND PER CAPITA. UNITED STATES, 1909-1922. 



Fi<i. :-)4. — The illustration ahows the enormous relative expansion in the total 
and per capita exports of corn in 1921. However, the normal percentage of 
HxportH to total product Is so small that a slight percentage of Increase in 
the total volume of production, due to increase in acreage or yield, may 
result in a very large percentage of increase in the surplus available for 
export. TThls explains the fact that the large rise in the export curves 
from 101S^1921 does not coincide with a correspondingly large IncrcBHe in 
the curves for acreage and production. For lOlS there were no not exports 
of corn ; hence the break shown in the export curve. 


expansion due to increased acreage per capita, to increased produc- 
tion per acre, or to decreased consiunption per capita? (3) Was the 
sudden decrease in prices of farm products due to the enlargement 
of the volume of exports? 

Extent to which the volume of exports is abnormal . — ^The United 
States has always had a surolus of farm products for export. The 
trend in volume of this surpms is shown in Figure 32. 

The trend in the volume of exports was downward from about 1897 
until about 1909, with a slight interruption due mainly to the large 
exports of 1906. About 1910 there began an upward trend. This 
upward movement was interrupted by a downward movement from 
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about 1914 to IDIT, followed by another large increase, mainly due to 
the enlarged exports of certain cei'eals. The average annual exports 
of wheat were over twice as great from 1919-22 as in the five 
years, 1909-13 (fig. 33). Comparing the same periods, the ex- 
ports of rye, formerly of little consequence, increased from about 
1,000,000 bushels to nearly 43,000,000, the direct exports of corn in- 
creased fi'oni 40,000,000 busliels to 82,000,000 (fig. 34), and the in- 
direct expoits of corn in the form of pork products were largely 
increased. There was also a considerable increase in the exports 
of tobacco. On the other hand, the exports of cotton since 1915 nave 
been only 60 to 75 per cent of the average exports during the 5-year 
pre-war period (fig. 35). 

The expansion iii the volume of exports which followed the out- 
break of the World War also corresponded to an increase in the 
crop acreage devoted to production for export (fig 3G). On 

TREND OF ACREAGE, PRODUCTION. AND NET EXPORTS OP COTTON. 

TOTAL AND PER CAPITA. UNITED STATES. 1909>1»22. 
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Ku;. 115. — WhiU* tliore have? been uiiuual lluoluatlons in coltcni ncreaj?r. there 
has been no marked trend either above or below the Hverapo for the five 
years just preeedinK the World War. However, the per capita ncreaj:o has 
dccreascMl considerably. As a result of this, or the df’creased yield due to 
tlie ravaires of the boll weevil and of the decreased purchaain^ power of 
Europe, there has been a notable decline in exports of cotton since 1914. 


the basis of 5-year averages the acreage devoted to production for 
(»xport decreased from the 5-year period 1899-1903 through that of 
1909-13, and in the latter 5-year period was only 80 per cent of the 
average for the period 1899-1903, inclusive. During this period of 
decreasing exports, there was apprehension that our nation would 
soon cease to be a net exporter of farm products. However, as a 
result of the stimulus of war demand, the average acreage devoted to 
export production for 1919-22 was 40 per cent greater than for the 
jieriod of 1909-13 and over 13 jier cent greater than in the preceding 
high period 1899-1903.** 

Conditions whi/?h have made possible the increase in acreage em- 
ployed in producing for export , — One might suppose that the great 
increase in the volume of cereal exports during the decade 1913-22 
was made possible by a sudden expansion of the per capita area of 


Calculated od the basla of direct eoeporta 

the latter half of 1923 there wa» a marked deci'eaae in exports of coroala and 
cereal producta If this lower level la maintained durinir the remaindei of the llHoal year, 
the acreage required to produce these cereal exports will be only about half the annual 
average 1019-22. . . 
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land in crops. However, as already noted, in the period from 
1900 to 1922 the trend of crop acreage per capita was downward. 
In the period 1919-22 the per capita acreage in 12 principal crops 
was 10 per cent lees than for 1899-1903. Furthermore, as pointed 
out before, the increase in exports was not due to an enlargement of 
the average yield per cmp acre. 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA ACREAGE EMPLOYED FOR DOMESTIC USES 
AND FOR NET EXPORTS OF 12 PRINCIPAL CROPS* AVERAGE OF 5-YEAR 
PERIODS* UNITED STATES* 1889-1892 TO 1919-1922. 


ACRES 



1889-93 1899-03 1909-13 1919-22 

1894-98 1904-06 1914-18 


NET EXPORTS TOTAL PRODUCTION 


Fiu. .‘»0. Thi* aron d»*vot<*d to tboMf* 12 principal crops has Itiorcasi'd each 
dCM'ttde. hut th<* area per capita was Ichb in the period lftUt-1922 tliau in 
the period 189J>— 190H. The urea per capita devt)ted to export production 
was less In the 1019-1022 period than In the earlier period, but in the 
lOIIL- 1022 period, the export acreage per capita was a considerably larger 
proportion of the total per capita acreage than in any period since 1X00- 

ioo:t. 


The expansion in tlio acreage devoted to export production, in 
spite of the downward trend of per capita crop acreage and tlie slight 
(fecrease in average yield per crop acre, took the form of inci*ease in 
the area of the cereals, especially wheat, at the expense of other crops. 
Of the 23,000,000 acres by which the average area of the five cereals 
for 1919-22 exceeded that of 1909-13, wheat accounted for more than 
18,000,000 acres. Most of the remainder is accounted for by increase 
in the acreage of rye, amounting to more than 100 per cent, together 
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with a slight increase in the acreage of oats. On the other hand, 
this is partly offset by slight decreases in the acreage of barley and 
of corn.*® 

The larger volume o^* exports made possible by reduction in acreage 
employed for domestic uses , — Since there has been neither ah in- 
crease in the per capita area of crop land, nor, as compared with the 
average for 1903-1907, any increase in the yield per acre either of 
all the land devoted to crops or of the land devoted to the cereals, it 
is evident that the expansion in acreage devoted to production for 
export must have been made possible by a reduction in the acreage 
employed in producing for domestic uses. After subtracting the 
acreage devoted to direct exportation of crops from the total crop 
acreage, the remaining area per capita decreased from 3.15 acres in. 


TREND OF TOTAL ACREAGE AND PER CAPITA ACREAGE OF ALL CROPS 
FED TO LIVE STOCK, UNITED STATES, 1»0>-1»22. 



1909 ’10 ’ll ’12 ’13 ’14 *15 *16 *17 *18 *19 *20 *21 *22 


Pig. ;;7.— The per capita acreage «f crops fed to livestock was steadily de- 
(‘I’easing from 1910 to 1914. The World War resulted In coDBiderable in- 
crease both In total and per capita acreage, but since 1917 there has been 
a rapid decrease in both regards. 

1909-13 to 3.02 acres in 1919-22, or about 4 per cent. When the 
crop acreage required for the production of livestock and livestock 
products exported is also subtracted, the per capita area employed 
in producing for domestic uses decreased from 3.09 to 2.92 acres be- 
tween these periods; and, finally, when allowance is made for the 
acreage used to support the horses and mules required to produce 
the crops and livestock products for export, the per capita acreage 
employed for domestic consumption declined from 2.99 to 2.82, or 
nearly 6 per cent. 

As liOted above, this reduction in the per capita acreage of crops 
employed for domestic consumption is largely accounted for by the 
smaller acreage used in producing feed for livestock, made necessary 
by the increased pressure on the crop area. As a consequence, 

“ Bertdw tho cpenl crops, the acreage of tobacco was considerably larger in the post- 
war perl<^ than in the pre-war period, but this is more than offset by a ^crease the 
acreage of cotton. " 
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the per capita acreage in crops employed in producing feed for 
livestock decreased from an average oi 2.6 for the years 1909-13 
to 2.4 for 1919-22 (fig. 37). If the same per capita acreage had 
been employed in feeding livestock as in the foraier period, about 
22,000,000 acres moi*e would have been required, and this acreage is 
practically equivalent to the expansion in the area of the cereals 
during this period.*^ 

The diversion of most of the acreage thus economized to increas- 
ing the production of wheat and rye was partly the result of the stim- 
uli of the high prices and patriotic appeal of the war period ; how- 
ever, with the passing of these stimuli, the acreage has not returned 
to normal. The wheat crop of 1920, planted before the fall of prices 
in the latter part of 1920, was nearly 11,000,000 acres less than the 
area employed for the wheat crop of 1919; but during the next three 
years, following tlie fall of prices, there was no material reduction.*^ 
Notwithstanding the substantial decrease in wheat acreage in 1920 
the acreage planted in 1923 was still 27 per cent larger than the 
average of the five years before the war. In spite of the discourage- 
ments of low prices and unfavorable seasons the farmers, especially 
in the regions of the Great Plains where there was notable expansion 
of the farming area mainly for wheat production, have found it 
difficult to effect a contraction of acreage in wheat. After the range 
was broken up, houses built, livestock and implements purchased, 
and he^ivy debts incurred, it has meant bankruptcy to let the land 
go back to pasture, and it has been difficult to shift to other crops. 

Decreased demmtd m Europe a factor in causing the surplus of 
wheat, — It is important not to lose sight of the fact that there is a 
world market for wheat. It is well known that the war resulted 
in eliminating Russia temporarily as a large exporter of wheat, and 
in decreasing the prcnluction of other European countries. Tlie in- 
creased sujiply from the United States and Canada w^as required to 
help fill this gap. After the war there was no increase in the world 
supply of wheat or other cereals sufficient to account for the slump 
in the world price. According to the world balance sheet prepared 
by the International Institute of Agricultui*e at Rome, the average 
annual production of wheat and rye available for the consumption 
of the world outside of Russia was about 8 per cent less for 1919-21 
than for 1909-13. This decrease occurred in spite of an 11 per 
cent increase in the area devotexl to the production of wheat and 
ryp 28 Yet the price fell far below the war-time average. 

The cause of tliis phenomenon was largely decreased ability of the 
people of certain European countries to nuy as much wheat and rye 
as formerly at the level of value per bushel which prevailed during 
the war or even during the pre-war period. Wildly fluctuating ex- 
change rates, unstable currencies, political uncertainties, reduced 
production, tremendous changes in distribution of wealth, and in 


A8 Bliown alK>vo, changes are larsreily the outcome of the reduction In the num- 

ber of sheep and beef cattle per 1,000 people, and also in the number of horses per 1,000 
people due to the subatltutlwi of otlier forma of motive power. 

^The acL'eage harvetited In 1920 wan 14,600.000 acres less than In 1019. nearly 5.000,000 
in 1920 not bdnn harvested because of crop failure. In 1923 over 6,000,000 acrea were 
not harvoBted. The acreage harvested waa about 17,000,000 acres lese than in 1919 and 
8,000,000 less than in 1920, but 11,000.000 acres more than the pre-war acreage, 1009-13. 

Yearbook of the International Institute of Agriculture, 1921, {k 66. Since 1921 there 
has been, an increase in world production due largely to the ezpansloa of wheat produc- 
tion in Surope outside of Busoa. 
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some countries protracted unemployment have forced drastic econ- 
omies even in such vital essentials as the cereals. For instance, 
the four countries included in Figure 88 were not able to purchase 
enough more net imports, even at the bargain prices of the past 
few years, to offset the decrease in their own production. 

PERCENTAGES BY WHICH THE COMBINED AVERAGES OF PRODUCTION, 

NET IMPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION OF CEREALS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ITALY DURING THE THREE YEARS 1919-1921, 
WERE ABOVE OR BELOW THE CORRESPONDING AVERAGES FOR 
1909-1913. 

PRODUCTION. 1919-El 

PER CENT BELOW PRE-WAR AVERAGE PER CENT ABOVE PRE-WAR AVERAGE 
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.'18. — Tho coiiNumptiou of <*eroftl« lii tlio four coiintrleH was fair Im*1o\v tin* 
liM'-WHi’ avcraj(o, thoiiKli tho deficit wuh ie»:A for the laread cpnsils (wheal 
and rye) than for other cereula ; and Icbs for wheat than for rye. After 
tillowlnj? for the Hliftht increuHe in population, it is evident that in the years 
ffallowin^ the war the people in theae countries wen; eating' only alaout 80 
per cent ns much bread cereals and had available for conHumption only 
about 60 per cent ns mifeh other een^nls us In the yearH Just preeiHlinK tho 
war. These defldts in consumption were partly made necessary by tin* 
great falling off in production and partly (except in the case of the bread 
cereals) to the falling off of imports. While the imports of bread grains 
were somewhat larger than In the pre-war period, this was not suftlcient to 
make up for the heavy deficits in production and In the importation of other 
cereals. 

In short, the interruption in the manifestations of the trend to- 
ward increasing scarcity of land in the United States was due partly 
to a gi'adual reduction in the per capita acreage of crop land em- 
ployed for producing livestock for domestic consumption and in 
maintaining horses, partly to the overexpansion in the per capita 
acreage of wheat and rye at the expense of the per-capita area in 
other crops, and partly to a sudden decrease in ability of the Euro- 
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pean peoples to purchase the accustomed quantity of our wheat and 
pork at prices which permit a profit to our farmers. Temporarily 
these conditions have made our available crop acreage appear super- 
abundant. 

Some years may be required to restore the normal balance between 
acreage in cultivation and demand for farm products. The buying 
capacity of the nonagricnltural populations of Europe, reduced by 
disturbed political and financial conditions and by unemployment, is 
still not showing signs of immediate improvement; but European 
agriculture has been steadily recovering and the tendency toward a 
greater degree of self-sufficiency increasing. Russia may shortly 
regain a part at least of its former importance as an exporter of 
wheat. The great increase of wheat acreage in Canada from an 
average of 9,045,000 acres for 1909-13 to an average of 21,155,000 
acres for 1919-23 was accomplished almost entirely by the expansion 
of the total acnnige of laml in crops.-’* There has been little ten- 
dency to reduce this acreage, in spite of the discouragements of low 
})rices, and there is reason to believe that the greater part of this new 
(\inadian wheat acreage is i)erinanent. 

Ofl'setting this somewhat "^bearish” outlook is the fact that the 
})opulation of the world is increasing at the rate of about 20,000,000 a 
year, and the population of the United States about 1 ,500,000 a year.®® 
Within a few years the increase in population is likely to bring to 
an end this temporary deviation from the long-time trend toward an 
increased [)ressure of population on land resouix^es. A great war 
might teinpoi’arily cause higher prices, and bad crop seasons in im- 
poi tant producing ccHintries might also raise the price level. 

The Cutting of Forest Products From a Stored Crop Has Also Obscured 
the Actual Relation Between Land Supply and Land Utilization. 

Since the first settlement of our country we have been cutting our 
timber from the stored-up j)roduct of past ycai*s. To use a now fa- 
miliar expression, oiu’ timber supply has been treated as a “mine” 
instead of as a “crop.” Since the original settlement of the coun- 
try we have reduced our area of virgin timlwr from an estimated 
.S22 000 ,()()() acres to about 138,000,0(K) acres. While we have been 
engaged in cutting from our virgin forests, there has grown up 
Ic.rgely spontaneously a supply of second-gi^owth timber, amounting 
at present to about 122,000,006 acres of saw-timber size and 142,000,- 
000 acres below saw-tiinl)er size (suitable for cordwood, ties, posts, 
etc.). (See figures 1 and 41.) However, we are still cutting timl)er 
from our forests at a rate nearly four times the annual aggiegate 
amount of growth of timber. Moreover a considerable part of the 
former forest area has been devoted to improved farm land; conse- 
(juently the area of forest has constantly decreased (fig. 39). 

The effect of this cutting of our timber mainly from a stored sup- 
ply is to create while it lasts an apparent abundance of land avail- 
able for crops and pasture. We are removing the timber from land 
at the rate of approximately 10,000,000 acres a year, and since we are 
not deliberately devoting this area to reforestation the surface po- 


* Yearbook for 1922, International Institute of Agriculture and preliminary estimate 
for 1922, Do'mluion Bureau of StatlstfCK. 

Tylor, W. Kussell. The Natural Increase of Contemporary Peoples. An unpublished 
doctoral dJssurtation prepared at the University of ‘Wisconsin. 
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ACREAGE OF FOREST LAND CONTRASTED WITH ACREAGE OF IHPROVBD 
FARM LAND, UNITED STATES, ISSO-mt. 


1850 


1880 


1900 


1920 


It'icj. HO. — Th*» steady Increase In the area of Improved farm land has been 
accompanied by a continual but much amallor decrease In the area of forest 
land. However, less forest land is beiuK cleared for crops or pasture each 
decade. From lOlO to 1020 only 5 per cent of the increase of “ Improved ” 
and “ other unimproved ” land In farms, or about 5,000,000 acres, occurred 
in forested areas, most of the Increase being in the Great Plains region and 
other grassland areas of the West. (Bee fig. 16.) At the rate of clearing 
between 1910 and 1920 it would require several centuries to clear the area 
of forest which has been cut over during the past 20 years. The figures 
for improved laud are from the census, but the figures of forest area are 
<*Htlmutes. 



tentially^ available for the other uses is being correspondingly in- 
creased. However, only a small proportion of this area annually 
denuded is being clearea for crops or pasture. Much of the cut-over 
area is of poor quality of soil, and the expenses of clearing and in 

PER CAPITA ACREAGE OF FOREST LAND CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF 
IMPROVED FARM LAND, UNITED STATES, 1850-1920. 

ACRES PER CAPITA 



Fia. 40. — The estimated per capita area of forest land in 1920 was about a 
sixth as large as It was in 1850. The per capita area of improved farm 
land was nearly the same for the two periods, but it was somewhat less in 
1920 than it had been in 1880. 
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some cases of drainage do nf)t at present justify its use for the pro- 
duction of crops. Theoretically, this land would be suitable for 
grazing. In some sections, notably in the Lake States, clover and 
other nutritious grasses thrive. However, the natural pasture is for 
the most part inferior in those sections of the country where the 
process of cutting is at present most rapid, as in the South and the 
Pacific coast. The ti'ees and brush, usually growing more rapidly 
than the grasses, soon shade the ground, and destroy most of the 
herl>aceous vegetation. 

As long as we can depend for our timber on a stored supply, dis- 
regarding the advancing prices forced by increasing scarcity, and 
making no provision for growing new forests, we can /^t along with 
a much smaller forest acreage than if we were actually growing a 
crop of timber to supply our needs. Under this policy of denuding 
our timberlands we are rapidly reducing the area of land devoted 
to forests, even allowing for the fact that some of the cut-over forests 
spontaneously grow a second crop, and some, notably those in public 
ownership, are managed for continuous growth. The denuded land 
adds to the already large reserve supply of land potentially capable 
of l)eing used for crops, pasture, or intensive timber growing but 
actually not being employed for these purposes. 

Such are the conditions which seem to create for the time l)eiiig 
a “ fool’s jiaradise ” of abundance of land resources available for 
’the three important uses under consideration. But we are unques- 
tionably nearing the end of this phase of our economic evolution 
(fig. 40). If we should be willing to cut our timber supply right up 
to the last treo, with no provision for the future, we should reach 
the end of the road within a few decades at the present rate of cut- 
ting; for, even allowing for annual gi-owth, our stwk of saw timber 
would hold out less than 50 years, and our stock of smaller timber, 
only a little more than 30 years. This makes no allowance for any 
increase in the annual cut due to increasing population, and there- 
fore implies a diminution in per capita consumption. 

The advancing prices of timber and timber products due to the 
increasing scarcity and remoteness of the supply will cause us 
to curtail our per capita consumption much below the present 
amount, and will force us to devote abandoned cut-over lands to 
timber gi’owing, cxpecially in the East. This may result in a sharp 
competition between timber on the one hand and crops or pasture on 
the other hand, at least for marginal lands. A large part of the 
remaining reserve is on the Pacific coast much farther from the pres- 
ent centere of consumption (the Northeast and Middle West) than 
our former main supplies (fig. 41). Much of our reserve of timber 
is in rough mountain regions. Long freight hauls and costly logging 
are resulting in higher price>s for timber, and in a gradual reduc- 
tion of per capita consumption. 

Owing to the long time required to grow timber — 30 or 40 years 
for pulpwood and 40 years and up for saw timber — an unnecessarily 
severe reduction in per capita consumption of timber and timber 
products and even a near approach to almost complete deprivation 
can be avoided only by measures that will place our lumber industry 
on a basis of providing for the replacement by reforestation of tim- 
ber removed. The growing national pressure toward a definite forest 



CLASSES OF FOREST AND CUT-OVER LAND 
1922 



Fig. 41. — In wix of the eight regions, all in the East, only about 40 to .jS per cent of the forest area consists of merchantable timber. 
In these regions the area of virgin timber ranges from 7 t«» 26 per cent of the total. On the other hand, in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific coast regions the area of virgin tlmb^er constitutes about two-thirds of the total. In the Pacific Coast States less than 
one-fourth of the' area is nonmerchan table forf'st. 
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policy, and later the tendency toward private timber growing that 
will he stimulated by rising prices, must be relied on to bring 
about reforestation. Provisions for growing our timber supply, 
of course, will tend to reduce the area of idle cut-over land that ap- 
pears to be available for crops and pasture. 

The magnitude of the readjustment that is involved in the in- 
evitable change from the present reliance on cutting from a stored 
crop to the basis of growing the greater part of our supply may be 
illustrated by a simple calculation. At the present rate of jier capita 
consumption and waste, and rate of growth in our growing forests, 
1,4()5,()()(KOOO acres would be rc<piired to gi'ow timl)er for a popula- 
tion of 150,000,000 people — more than three-fourths of our entire 
land surface and about a third more than our entire humid area. 

The manifest impossibility of the conclusion empliasizcs the fact 
that we shall shortly find it necessary to make drastic modifications 
in our rate of consumption of timber, in our rate of growth, or in 
l)oth. The probable extent of these readjustments and the land 
requirements involved can best be considered at a later stage of this 
discussion. 

Helalioii of Foreign Trade to Present Land Requirements. 

Before considering the etfect of increasing population on our re- 
quirements of land fm* ci ops, pasture, and forest, it is desirable to de- 
termine what proportion of our productive ai’ea is employed in 
production for export ; for it is clear that, as our need for land in- 
civ.ases, it might be jiossible to divert to domestic use the products 
of at least some of tlie land now employed in producing for export. 
F urthermore, we may well determine to what extent the importation 
of agricultural and forest products reduces the amount of land that 
would otherwise be recpiired to supply existing needs. 

Crop Land Required to Produce the Exports of Agricultural Products. 

The acreage of crop land employed in producing for export falls 
into three classes: (1) That which is employed in producing crops 
for direct export, either in the original or in manufactured form, as, 
for instance, wheat or wheat flour; (2) the acreage used for feeding 
livestock the products, of which are exported: (Jl) the land required 
to produce feed for work stock employed in producing for export. 

Cto'p land reqvired to prodvee the crops dirceth/ ea^ported . — 
Table 1 and Figure 36 show the crop area used for direct exportation, 
but not that employed indirectly for export production. The 12 
crops included in the table occupy nearly 90 per cent of the total area 
used in crop production, and they represent practically all ofdhe area 
devoted to the production of crops directly exported. Columns F 
and G show the remaining crop acreage after deducting the crop 
acreage employed for crops directly exported. 
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Tables 1. — Total and per capita acreage utiUssed for total production^ domestic 
consumption, and net exports of 12 important crops of the United States, 


Period. 

Production 

acreage. 

Acreage 
equiva- 
lent of 
net 

exports. 1 

Acreage equivalent 
of direct net exports* 
of surplus com- 
modities. 

Remaining acreage* 
(employed for do- 
mestic uses, includ- 
ing the feeding of 
livestock). 


A 

B 

C 

D 

K 

F 

a 


1,000 

Per capita 

1,000 

IfiOO 

Per capita 

IfiOO 

Per capita 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Average, 1889-1803 

206.068 

3.22 

29, 496 
36,362 

30.056 

0. 47 

177,172 

2.76 

Average, 1804-1808 

231,884 

268,372 

3.27 

36,921 

.62 

195, 522 

2.76 

Average, 1890-1903.., 

3.32 

38,00.3 

32,002 

38,560 

.60 

220,369 

2.83 

Average, 1904-1908 

269,269 

3.14 

32,811 

..38 

237,267 

2.76 

Average, 1909-1913 

201.306 

3.11 

30,583 

33,168 

.35 

260,813 

2.78 

Average: 

1914-1918 

312,080 

3.10 

36,874 

41. 102 
46,460 

.41 

276,206 

2.73 

1919 

32.6, 463 

3.10 

38, 102 

.44 

287, 361 
278,893 

2.74 

1920 

320, 732 

3.01 

41,839 

60,010 

.47 

2.62 

1021 

322,228 

2.90 

64, 336 

69,325 

.66 

267,892 
284, 763 

2.48 

1022 - 

322, 106 

2.96 

37,352 

43, 296 

.40 

2. 61 


^ Tho 12 crops arc corn, wheat, oats, ryo, barley, ric», flax, hay, potatoes, cotton, tobacco, and buckwheat. 

* The term net exports'* is employed not in the sense of total excess of all aRricultural exports over agrl- 
cultural imi)orts, but merely to indicate that In the case of the principal export croiM included in the table 
roduetioiLS were made for the comparatively minor imports of the same crops. 

* This includes the area iLscd in feeding livestock for export. 


Crop land required to produce the livestock arid livestock products 
exported, — It is estimated that about 70 per cent of our crop area 
is employed in feeding livestock. Of the total crop area indicated 
by the census of 1920, approximately 257,000,000 acres, or 2.43 acres 
per capita, were employed for this purpose (fig, 37).®^ 

Of the total of 257,000,000 acres, the various classes of livestock 
sliared in approximately the following proportions: 


Tlof^s 

Cattle 

Hordes and mules. 

Poultry 

Sheep 


Acre«. 

63, 0(K), 000 
80, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 
10, liOO. 0(K) 
4, 500, 000 


Total 257, 000, 000 

In order to ascertain what proportion of the above acreage is 
devoted to the production of live.stock for export, it is necessary to 
determine the proportion of the various kinds of livestock and live- 
stock products exported in terms of live animals. 

The exports of animal foodstuffs from the United States at present 
are practically confined to pork products and animal fats. During 
the naif decade preceding the war our net exports of pork and pork 
products were about 11 per cent of the total production. The war 
demand caused an expansion to a maximum of about 24 per cent in 
1919. In 1920 the net exports of pork products were equivalent to 
9,100,000 hogs, or about 15 per cent of the total production. 


" See preceding article, “ Our Forage Resources,’* p. 311. 

” Based on estimates made from remilts of a survey by United States Department of 
Agriculture in. 1018, showing farm cousumptioin of fera crops by each class of livestock. 
See Yearbook for 1920, p. 811. 
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Up to and including the firat years of the twentieth century the 
United States exported a considerable amount of beef, including live 
cattle. The exports of beef then steadily declined until, during the 
half -decade just preceding the war, they amounted to slightly more 
than 1 per cent of the total beef production. During the war our 
net exports of beef ro^ to 4 per cent of the production, but they 
have been steadily declining since the war, and allowing for net im- 
ports of live cattle into the United States, it appears that we are 
now net importers of beef. 

The other meat products produced in the United States have little 
or no significance in our foreign trade. Our exports and imports of 
mutton and lamb have been virtually negligible in recent years.*® We 
are, of course, largely dependent on foreign sources o^ supply for 
wool. The production of veal is comparatively small, and the entire 
amount produced is consumed in the United States. 

The net balance of trade for dairy products before the war showed 
that the United Stares was a net importer to the extent of about 0.05 
per cent of the national production for 1909-13. Our exports of 
dairy products increased steadily during the half-decade 1914-18, 
reaching a peak in 1919. But the vohime of exports has since 
declined, and during 1923 the United States was again a net im- 
porter of dairy products. 

In brief, the United States is at present a surplus producer in only 
one important class of animal products, pork products including 
lard. Since it is estimated that the product of about 63,000,000 
crop acres annually is fed to hogs, it appears probable that our 
average exports of pork and lard for the years 1914-22 (about 15 
per cent of the total ''tion) required the employment of about 

9,500,000 acres of ci 

The average area fi 1914-22 devoted to crops for direct ex- 
portation was 39,550,000 acres. Adding to this the above estimate 
of crop acres used for producing livestock or livestock products for 
export, we may conclude that our export trade represented in round 
numbers 49,000,000 acres of crops. 

C7*op land required to feed the work stock employed in 'producing 
agricAiltural e^rportn, — However, allowance should also be made for 
the crop acreage reijuired to maintain the horses and mules employed 
to produce the crops and livestock or livestock products exported. 
Since about 13.4 per cent of the crop acreage is required to produce 
the crops and livestock products exported, it would seem fair to 
assume that an allowance of 13.4 per cent of the 90,000,000 acre^ 
required to feed horses and mules should be included in the aci-eage 
required to produce the agricultural exports. This would amount to 
about 12,100,000 acres, making a total of 61,100,000 acres of crop 
land directly or indirectly used for export production, which is 
nearly 17 per cent of the total crop acreage, leaving about 304,000,000 
acres employed for domestic consumption, on the basis of the acre- 
age of harvested crops in 1919 (fig. 42). 

Consequently, if we could devote qur total crop acreage to produc- 
tion for our own use we might maintain, on the basis of the crop 
acreage of 1919, an increase of population amounting to about 

*■ The largo Ijnportatloii of mutton In 1920 wa« due to an. oxtraordlnary comblnatloD of 
conditions. The ihigllslh. market at that time was glutted with an oversupply of mutton, 
and. ftLTorable ocean fr^bt rates on ships outbound and high prices in the united States 
were the primary causes ef the movement. 
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21,000,000 people, and that without modifying our standard of con- 
suim)tion.** 

However, even when the pressure of population on land resources 
becomes much greater than at present, it is not likely that , all the 


DIVISION OF AREA OF HARVESTED CROPS 
BETWEEN PRODUCTION FOR EXPORT AND 
PRODUCTION FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTJON 

( FIGURES SHOW MILLIONS OF ACRES ) 



tAND IN HARVESTED CROPS 
365 MILLION ACRES 



Fi^j. 42. — While the acreage in cr<»pa directly exported was a little lesa than 
40,000,000 In the period 1914-1022, Inclusive, account must also be taken 
of the acreage employed in producing livestock and livestock products for 
export and m maintaining horses employed in producing for export. In- 
cluding estimates for these Items, it appears that about 01,000,000 acres 
of harvested crops was employed directly or indirectly in production for 
export, or nearly 17 per cent of the total acreage oi harvested crops In 
1919. and a little over 20 per cent of the estimateil acreage employed in 
production for domestic consumption. Of the area used in producing for 
domestic consumption less than 16,000,000 acres consists of crops not used 
for feed for livestock or for human food, and allowing for the horses used 
in producing these crops, about 21,000,000 acres, or less than 7 per cent 
of the total acreage employed in producing for domestic consumption, were 
In crops not used for food, directly or indirectly. 


M This, of course, assumes that we could increase our imports of agricultural products 
in the same proportion. 
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acreage now employed in producing for exj)ort will be devoted to 
domestic uses. There are certain commodities for which we have 
peculiar natural advantages. For instance, we are likely for a long 
time to produce some cotton for export even if we hnd it necessary to 
enlarge our imports of other farm products to make up for the 
acreage used in producing cotton for foreign consumption. In short, 
during the next few decades we shall likely divert part of our export 
acreage to domestic uses, but undoubtedly not all of it unless we 
restrict severely the importation of farm products. 

Relation of imports of farm products to irguirememts of crop 
land . — In general, our imports may be considered to economize acre- 
age, but this conclusion involves certain reservations. Some of our 
imports, such .as coffee, cocoa, rubber, and sisal, are practically in- 
capable of being produced in our own country. If we do not import 
tliem, our alternative is to do without them. Except as they may 
serve to replace hy substitution other commodities that we can pro- 
duce, their importation can scarcely be said to economize our land 
requirements. Certain other articles of importation, such as coconut 
oil, can not well be produced in this country in considerable quanti- 
ties, but we can produce close substitutes. Consequently, to all in- 
tents and purposes the impoi*ts economize the acreage employed for 
domestic consumption. A large volume of imports consists of com- 
modities, such as sugar, silk, tea, flax fiber, and wool, wdiich, so far 
as physical conditions are concerned, could be produced in this coun- 
try, but which are produced abroad more economically. In part this 
is due to more favorable physical conditions in other countries; in 
part to more favorable economic conditions, particularly cheaper 
labor. 

All in all, many of our imported agricultural products could be 
j)roduced in the Ignited States or are substitutes for other things 
that could be produced here so far as physical conditions of produc- 
tion are concerned. Hence, the importation of these things may be 
considered to economize whatever acreage of croj) and pasture land 
Avould be required to produce them or their substitutes. If circum- 
stances required us to provide for complete national self-sufficiency 
in agricultural production, it would be necessary to add to our per- 
capita acreage an additional aci^age sufficient to make provision for 
our jiresent imports. 

In the calculations of land I’eqiiirements for domestic consumption 
attempted in this article, it appears best to assume as constant the 
present relative dependence on foreign imports. As our population 
increases, under such an assumption, the total volume of imports 
would increase in proportion, but the per capita quantity would re- 
main the same. 

Total and Per Capita Area of Pasture Employed in Producing Livestock 
for Export and for Domestic Consumption. 

Our only important cl^s of livestock exports — pork and pork 
products — involves ^ relatively small use of pasture, and that only 
of humid pasture. A rough estimate indicates that probably 7,500,- 
000 acres of humid pasture is employed in producing our net ex- 
ports of livestock and livestock products. This is about 8 per cent 
of our total area of humid pasture. In addition to this, however, 

SSSIS*— YBK 1023 80 
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allowance must also be mi^e for a larger item, namely, the pasture 
us^ by horses employed in producing crops or livestock products 
which are exported, estimated at about 14,500,000 acres (fig. 43). 


DIVISION OF AREA OF HUMID PASTURE 
OTHER THAN WOODLAND 

(FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF ACRES) 



FOR EXPORT EMPLOYED IN PRODUCING 

CROPS AND LIVESTOCK EXPORTED 


Fig. 43.--The average exports of livestock and livestock products for the 
period 1914—22 required only a small proportion of our pasture area, and 
the entire amount has been imputed to humid pasture, because the products 
exported were essentially the products of humid regions. The acreage of 
pasture employed In maintaining horses and mules used In producing for 
export is also imputed to humid pasture, because the semiarid pasture Is 
essentially a limited quantity, humid pasture being the principal variable 
element to our supply of pasture land. Alt(»ether. about 22.000,000 acres, 
or less than 10 per cent of the area of humid pasture other than woodland, 
are employed to production for export. 

Relation of Foreign Trade in Forest Products to Land Requirements. 

As in the case of pasture, so in the case of forest land, our foreign 
trade makes but little difference so far as land requirements are 
concerned. At the present time our exports and imports of forest 
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products nearly balance one another, and in proportion to the total 
cut of the United States neither is a large amount. Consequently, 
it will be fair to assume that the present annual cut measures ap- 
proximately our national consumption of timber products. 

Furthermore, it is believed by students of forestry that we can 
not hope to rely to a large extent on importation as a means of 
meeting our needs of timber in the future. This conclusion rests 
partly on the great costs involved in transporting so bull^ a product 
long distances, and partly on the scarcity of accessible timber in the 
rest of the worW in relation to world needs. The timber consump- 
tion of the United States is already nearly half that of the entire 
world. It is scarcely probable that a large proportion of this con- 
sumption could be derived from sources outside this country.®® 

Land Requirements in Relation to Increasing Population. 

We have become accustomed in this country to the continued in- 
crease of population. Since the decade 1850-1859, when population 
growth was at the rate pf 35.6 per cent, there has been a general 
tendency toward a decrease in the percentage of increase, although 
up to 1910 the actual increase was larger each decade. However, 
from 1910 to 1920 the absolute increase in population was only 
13,738,354 as compared with 15,977,691 from 1900 to 1910, and the 
’rate oi increase fell from 21 per cent to 14.9. 

The restriction of immigration and the uncertainty as to the 
future policy have comi)ticated the problem of estimating the in- 
crease of population. However, it has long been believed that im- 
migration does not add to the population by the full number of 
immigrants, for immigration appears to retard the natural rate 
of increase of the native population.®® 

The total population increase of 13,738,354 from -1910 to 1920 in- 
cluded an increase by net immigration of 3,467,000.®^ If this volume 
of increase were continued during the next three decades, our popu- 
lation would be 150,000,000 people by about the middle of the cen- 
tury. Even the rate of natural increase for the past few years 
(estimated at approximately 10 per 1,000), without any addition 
from immigration, would, if continued, result in 150,000,000 people 
shortly after 1950. The employment of a mathematical formula 
for projecting population growth on the basis of past experience 
suggested by Frofessor Raymond Pearl would indicate a population 
of 150,000,000 by 1952. 

It seems probable, therefore, that we shall have that number of 
people dependent on our land resources within a few decades, if not 
exactly by the middle of the century, and it is well to estimate the 
land required to maintain such a population. 

If we should continue to employ for a population of 150,000,000 
the same per capita amounts of crop and pasture land as are now 


* For more detailed discussion see article, “ Timber : Mine or Crop,” Yearbook, 1922. 

•® Some Btudents of the subject have even believed the effect of immitfration is merely to 
displace an equivalent number of native population, so that at the end of a ^veu period 
the native population is smullor than it otherwise would have been by approximately the 
volume of immigration during the period. 

^ UoBsiter, W. 8., ” Increuee of Population in the United States, 101 0-1920.” Census 
monograph No. 1, 1022, p. 204. 
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used for domestic consumption, the land requirements for these two 
uses would be as shown in Table 2. 

The only items that have been varied in the following table as 
compared with present requirements are crop land and “ other humid 
pasture.” The present area of semiarid pasture is practically a 
maximum that can not be increased to any considerable extent. If 
anything, it will be decreased somewhat during the next few decades 
as a result of the encroachment of crop land; but the total reduc- 
tion in acreage is not likely to be large, and the carrying capacity of 
this land is so low that the relative reduction in livei^tock main- 
tained is a very small quantity. Consequently, throughout the sub- 
sequent estimates the item is kept constant. 

Table 2. — Crop and paHure land iliat ironld he required for 1.10,000,000 people 
assuminff no chmif/e in per ca.pUa consumption a/nd production per acre., also 
no exports of agricultural products and no chwn^fc in per capita imports. 

Use of tbo land. | Area. 

Aerts. 

4»l, 000, 000 
237, 000, 000 
I. % 000, 000 
7)87, 000, 000 

Total 1, 591, (KX), 000 

I As a result of aasuiuing tbo acreage of seinlacid pasture and woodland pasture to remain constant, the 
area of other humid pasture is increased in greater proportion than the increase of population. 

The same pracjtice has been followed with respect to forest and 
cut-ove^ pasture. If w’e know what arejis of land w^ill be in fon^sts 
30 ye^irs fi'om now it might be easier to determine the probable in- 
crease or decivase in tlie area of woodland pasture. According to the 
present trend, the area of forest land appears to be decreasing. 
However, most of the area of forest i*educed by cutting wall he 
either i*eforested or will be suitable only for gra^iing. In eitlier 
case w^oodhiiid pasture is potentially land that is likely to be con- 
tinuously employed for grazing. Moreover, itvS cariTing capacity 
is so low that a large increase or decrease in area, does not result 
in a very marked modification of the number of livestock that 
would need to be provided for by other kinds of pasture. 

It has already be^n noted that if the present policy continuexi the 
aim of land in forests, lieginning with approximately 402,()()0,00() 
acres of standing timber, wall rapidly diminish until the point of 
approximate exhaustion is reachea. t)n the other hand, if we wish 
t^) pmvide enough forest land to- grow our timber, a much larger 
quantity of land will be required ; at the present rate of grfiwth and 
of w’aste and consumption per capita the enormous area of 1,465,000,- 
000 acres would be needed for a population of 1 50,000,000 people. The 
impossibility of such an outlook is emphasized by combining this area 
with tlie 1,591,000,000 acres of crop and pasture land which, as sliown 
above, would be required under similar assumptions. Tlie total re- 
sulting requirement would be 2,819,000,000 acres after allowing 
for duplications, or about 48 per cent more than the present land 
area of the continental United States. 

The result suggests that if we are to maintain our present degree 
of self-sufficiency, for a population of 150,000,000 we must increase 


Crop land 

Woodland pasture ... 
Other humid pasture 
Semiarid pasture 
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the average production per acre of our crop, pasture, and forest 
land, effect marked reductions in per capita consumption of farm 
and forest products, or make changes in both regards. Therefore, 
some consideration of the probable extent of these changes is impor- 
tant; not only because of the significance of the clianges, but also on 
account of their bearing on land requirements for the several uses. 

Economy in Land Requirements Through Increase of Yield Per 

Acre. 

Crop Land. 

In the past our agricultural progress has been largely by way 
of economizing in the use of labor, rather than in the use of land, 
by substituting machinery and other laborrsaving devices for man 
power. The great, progress in productivity per man is indicated in 
Figure 44. Since 1870 the product per unit of man labor appears 


TRENDS OF TOTAL POPULATION. OF NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN AGRICULTURE, AND OF AGGREGATE VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 
FOR 10 PRINCIPAL CROPS, UNITED STATES. 1870>1920. 
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Fi«. 44. — The chart indicates that the ratio of population to crop production 
has not chanii^od jtrcatly since 1880, hut that since 1870 the volume of crop 
production has Increased much more rapidly than the number of persons 
en^af^ed In agriculture. Tu fact. In 1020 the index of crop production was 
more than double the index for persons en^aKcd in uCTlcuIture. Some 
allowance should be made for the fact that the date of the census was 
changed from April 15 in 1910 to January 1 in 1920, a time of year, when 
the number of persons reported ns eiigaged in agriculture is likely to be a 
minimum. However, it seems clear that the amot of crops per capita 
and the amount per man enji^aged in agriculture wert; both conkiderably 
larger In 1920 than in 1870. 


to have approximately doubled. It is true, we must not reckon 
this as an exact measui’e of increased efficiency. Much of the labor 
saved in agriculture by using machinery is offset by the employment 
of labor in cities in producing the machines or represents the transfer 
to cities of various lines of production and services formerly carried 
on in the country. 
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Some progress has also been made in yield per acre (fig. 45). Be- 
tween the 5-year periods 188^87 andf 1903-07 the averam acre 
yield of nine important crops increased about 19 per cent ; hut be- 
tween the latter date and the 5-year period 1918-22 there seems to 
have been a decrease, so that in the last-mentioned period the aver- 
age yield per acre was a little over 16 per cent above that of 1883-87. 
Ihis is small compared with an apparent increase in the productivity 
of man labor since 1870 of about 100 per cent. 


INDEX OF YIELD PER ACRE OF EACH OP SIX IMPORTANT CROPS AND 
COMBlNEa> INDEX OF NINE IMPORTANT CROPS. BY S-YEAR AVERAGES. 
UNITED STATES, 188S-87 TO 1918-88. 



1883-67 1688-92 1893-97 1898-02 1903-07 1906-12 1913-17 1916-22 1923-27 



Fig. 45. — The five-year average yield per acre was higher Id 191S-22 than 
In 188.'}-87 for all of the six crops except cotton. However, the average 
yield for 1918-22 was lower than it was in 1903-07, not only of cotton 
but also of wheat, outs, and hay. The composite curve for nine principal 
crops, shown by the heavy black line, also Indicates a slightly smaller 
average yield In 1918-22 than in 1903-07 ; though about 16 per cent above 
the average yield for 1888-87. The composite curve was made by weight- 
ing the jueld of each crop by Its relative acreage in the period 1908-12. 


An analysis of the changes in yield per acre of some of the crops 
making up the above average wilf be helpful in explaining the trend. 
The failure of the increase in yield per acre to continue after the 
period 1903-07 appears to be attributable mainly to cotton and 
wheat. In the case of cotton the result is probably owing largely to 
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the boll weevil. In the case of wheat the decrease in average yield is 
due, in part at least, to* the expansion of the ciw area onto the 
Jess productive lands of our semiarid region. The trend in the 
yield of com and oats during the past two decades has been so 
erratic as to make explanation difficult. 

In general, the changes in average acre yields of the several crops 
must be regarded as tlie result of a number of forces, some working 
toward higher yields and others in the opposite direction. On the 
one hand, we have scientific progress and the more widespread use 
of improved methods, together with the greater employment of fer- 
tilizers; but apparently there has been a tendency for these forces to 
be offset by the declining fertility of some of our old crop land, by the 
spread of plant disease and insect pests, and possibly also by the 
necessity of expanding our crop area by the inclusion or lands of fer- 
tility lower than the average for lands formerly employed. 

It is important also to reckon with the inertia of large masses of 
agricultural population, partljr due to innate conservatism, partly to 
lack of information, partly to inadequate capital, and partly to other 
limiting conditions. Even the development of a most elaborate sys- 
tem of educational extension can not be expected to raise the average 
yield in practice to the point theoretically possible on the basis ()f 
improvea methods known to the best agriculturists. Finally, it is 
probable that because of the comparative abundance of land re- 
sources in this country our farmers have not as yet found it profitable 
to adopt methods of increasing production per acre which require 
an increased expenditure for labor, fertilizers, and other factors in 
proportion to the product. 

The course of events since the beginning of the World War has 
appeared to intensify the tendency to economize labor rather than 
land. The war resulted in the withdrawal of large numbers of 
farmers and farm laborers for military service or to satisfy the de- 
mands for war workers ; and for about two years after the armistice 
the higher relative prices of industrial proaucts, as compared with 
farm products, continued to place a premium on the witndrawal of 
labor from farming and to stimulate the employment of extensive, 
rather than intensive, methods of farming. 

Some increase in tne productiveness of our land per acre may be 
accomplished by methods which do not increase, but may even reduce, 
the cost per unit of product: but it is also possible to increase the 
productivity per acre largely by increasing the cost per unit of prod- 
uct. The experience of nations has shown that sooner or later the 
increasing pressure of population forces the employment of the latter 
class of methods. 

Among the most important means of increasing the yields of crops 
are: (1) The selection of crops better adapted to the available soils; 
(2) the employment of suitable rotations; (3) the use of better 
adapted varieties; (4) the reduction or elimination of losses from the 
depredations of insects and diseases; (6) control of weeds; (6) better 
or more thorough methods of preparing the land and cultivating the 
crop; (7) larger or more effective use of fertilizers; and (8) the sub- 
stitution of crops which give a larger yield per acre for those which 
give a smaller yield. The first four of these methods may not greatly 
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increase acre costs, but considerable additional expense is likely to 
be incurred in weed control, the use of better methods of cultivation, 
and the increased use of fertilizers. 

By the application of these methods what is the outlook for the 
increase of yield per acre under the influence of increasing pressure 
of population ? lliere are certain optimists who are fond of taking 
the results of some striking instances of large yields per acre achieved 
on a small acreage under highly favorable conditions in perhaps a 
single year and frequently with little regard to cost as a basis for 
calculating the total future productivity of the nation. The very 
statement of the conditions indicates the dangers of this method. It 
is clearly better to give a great deal of weight to the average I’esults 
obtained over wide areas by countries which have been compelled 
by pressure of population to employ intensive methods of cultivation 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE, 1909-13. OF SEVEN IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
FOUR EUROPEAN COUNTRIES EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGE OF AVER- 
AGE YIELDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



WHEAT RYE BARLEY OATS POTATOES TOBACCO 5.BEETS 


40. — Th« nvoratfe vlold pcT u<*r« for tht* four Eurt>ponn rountrios — TnitJ'd 
Kin>;(lom, Fnince, Germany, and Belgium —Is higher thiui thot for the 
Unlled States in the case ot each of the seven crops. The combliKMl average 
yield for all seven crops, weighted In each case by the relative importance 
as shown by acreage, is a little over 41 per cent higher for the European 
countries than for the United States. 

and which have employed those methods intelligently and in ihe light 
of scientific experimentation, but at the same time with due regard 
to costs of production. This does not mean that in countries sucli as 
(lermany and Great Britain, for instance, every farmer is conducting 
liis agricultural operations in the most intelligent and scientific*, man- 
ner. The point is that this is not to be expected. The actual level of 
practice in any country, no matter how well developed the educa- 
tional machinery, is certain to be far behind the ideal. 

The comparative yields per acre of certain European countries 
(Germany, France, Belgium, Great Britain, and Ireland) and of the 
IJnited States are shown in Table 3 and Figure 46. 
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Table 3 . — Average yield per acre of vairiom crops in certain countries, as com- 
pared with the yield per av)^ in the United States, 1909-18} 


Crop. 

A'ields p«T acre. 

Germany. 

France. 

Great 
Britain 
! and 
i Ireland. 

Belgium. 

1 

Average 
weighted 
by crop 
acreage. 

j 

United 

StatCvS. 

Supe> 
riority in 
yield. 


Hunk. 

hiMh. 

! 

i Bv/th. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Per cent. 

Wheat 

31.8 

19.0 

31.7 

37.6 

23.5 

14.6 

61.22 

Hye 

29.0 

16.6 

.30. 1 

35. 2 

26.6 

15.6 

7a 40 

Barley 

38. a 

25.8 

35.3 

51. 1 

34.7 

24.0 

44.96 

Oats... 

.‘‘>4.9 

36.2 

50.7 

66. 1 

47.4 

30.4 

65.96 

Potatoes 

203.7 

127.4 

216.2 

277.2 

157. 2 

97.0 

62.12 


Potindx. 

Founds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 


Tobacco 

1,713.0 

1,231.2 

936.8 

2,084.2 

1,481.0 

820.8 

8a 43 


Tons. ‘ 

TofM. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Sugar btHts j 

i 

12.0 ; 

10.7 1 

I 

12.3 

12.0 

lai 

ia28 


' From Annuaire Internatioual i)c AKrirole (Rome, 1922). 


The last column of the above table shows the jjercentage by which 
the average vield per acre in the four countries of Europe exceeds 
that of the TTnite<I States.^^ If France* Avere excluded the percent- 
ages of comparison, as indicating the possibility of expanding our 
I)roduction per acre, would be much greater. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the inclusion of h>ance gives a figure which represents 
much more accurately a measure of the possibility of enlarging our 
j)roduction per acre than if the other three countries alone Avere con- 
sidered.^® 

Two of our most important crops, corn and cotton, as well as a 
number of minor crops, are not extensively produced in all of the 
above countries. Likewise, statistics for hay have not been obtained 
for all these countries. 

Satisfactory statistics for hay production are available for the 
United Kingdom.^^ The aA erage yield per acre of hay in the United 
Kingdom for the 5-year period 1909-18 Avas 1.68 tons. For the same 
period, the average yield |)er acre in the Unite^l States was 1.84 tons, 
indicating a higher yield for the United Kingdom of 21.6 per cent. 
In vicAv of the fact that the climate of the Ignited Kingdom is com- 
paratively faA’orable for hay production and that special attention 
has been giA^en to the scientific improvement of the meadows, in- 
cluding a considerable use of fertilizers, it is doubtful if we could 
safely count on a larger percentage of increase in the American yield 
per acre. 


^ Tho' productlrhy per acre of each country weighted by the overage aanunl Hcreago 
for the particular crop during Uie five ycaro 1JK)9— 1.3. inclusive, 

** It may be doubted if we could hope to ottoia so high* an average product per acre at» 
obtains ln‘(Jreflt IlritHin. Oermany, and Belgium, for a large part of anir tunall-grain cropa 
is produced under semlarid conditions. Some of the Kuropean oountiien, notably Great 
Britatiii, Belgium, and Germany, import large quantities of concent rate«, which are fed to 
livestock, and the mnJiuro n.ppJi(*d to field croi>s. Moi-eewer, It is wise to allow for the 
inertia which may I’etard the general adoption of the most approved j^lcultural methods 
in so large a country as our own. 

^The staiisticH comprise setMirate figures for production of elovcns, sainfoin, etc., on 
tlie one liand, and for hay cut from permanent meadows on the othqr hand. However, the 
averages per acre for the two classea are not greatly different, and may be safely com- 
bined as a basis of comparison our own statisticB. 
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With corn, it is difficult to make satisfactory comparisons. There 
is no extensive area of corn in the more progressive countries of 
western Europe. Indeed, our production is nearly two-thirds of the 
production for the entire world, and our averse yield per acre is 
greater than the average yield of the world. In only a few coun- 
tries is the yield per acre in the United States surpassed, and in a 
number of these tlie area involved is so small that it can scarcely 
be regarded as a fair basis of comparison. Although southeastern 
Europe is the most important corn-producing section of the world, 
after the United States, Hungary is the only country in that region 
with a considerable area in corn which shows a larger yield per 
acre than that of the United States. Our yield per acre is exceeded 
by about 40 per cent on considerable areas in Peru and Egypt, but 
in these countries the crop is mostly irrigated. It is most significant 
that on about 310,000 acres (mainly in southern Ontario) the Cana- 
dians have achieved an average approximately double our own aver- 
age. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that even if similar 
methods of production were employed throughout the United States 
they would produce so high an average, for, corn is raised on large 
areas of light sandy soils in the Southern States and in other re- 
gions, and also unaer semiarid conditions in considerable areas of 
the Great Plains. New England, where the climate is not best 
adapted to corn, shows a 10-year average product ranging from 41 
to 47.5 bushels per acre for the various States, as compared with a 
national average of 26.4 bushels and only 37.3 bushels for Iowa. 
As in Canada, of course, the product in New England is on a com- 
paratively small acreage. However, Pennsylvania, on an area more 
than four times that employed for corn in Canada maintained an 
average of 41.7 bushels. 

In view of these facts and considering the great area and diverse 
physical as well as social conditions involved in corn production in 
America, it may be doubted whether we shall be able to increase 
our corn yield per acre above 50 per cent. 

In considering cotton we encounter somewhat the same difficulty 
as with corn, namely, the lack of an adequate basis of comparison. 
India, which after tlie United States is the most important cotton- 
producing country, is characterized by comparatively crude methods 
of production as well as inadequate rainfall in the regions of cotton 
production, so that the average product per acre is less than half 
that of the United States. Egypt, the next largest producer, main- 
tains an average yield of 348 pounds per acre, more than double our 
average product, but the Egyptian industry, is confined almost en- 
tirely to irrigated alluvial land of high quality. Brazil maintains 
an average yield of 258.7 pounds per acre^52.6 per cent above our 
average. However, the conditions of soil, climate, and types of 
cotton are all different from those prevailing in America. 

As a result of the boll weevil, our average yield per acre for the 
five years 1918-22 was 22 per cent lower than the average yield 
for the five years 1888-92. In other words, if we should return to 
the average acre yield of the former period, we should increase 
our yield about 28 per cent above the average of 1918-22. This 
may be regarded as measuring roughly the probable improvement 
in productivity that might be achieved if we should be so fortunate 
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as to discover a means of completely eliminating losses due to the 
boll weeidl. 

In the absence of a comparative basis for estimating the probable 
increase in production per acre, and with due regard for the physical 
and social conditions prevailing in the Cotton Belt and for the fact 
that on large areas of the poorer land artificial fertilizers are already 
extensively employed, a further increase of more than 35 per cent 
would appear doubtful. 

We have reached conclusions with respect to the probable increase 
for 10 important crops, which occupy nearly 90 per cent of our en- 
tire crop area. If we weight the percentages by the average area in 
each of the respective crops for the 5-year period 1909-13, we obtain 
an avera^. percentage of 46.8, which we may regard as representing 
the practicable increase in production per unit of crop area when 
economic conditions shall justify the requisite cost of production.*^ 

If this increase in yield of crop land could be achieved by the 
time our population reaches 150,000,000, we should require for 
domestic consumption only 269,662,000 acres, about 34,000,000 acres 
less than we used for domestic consumption in 1920.*® 

This would be a somewhat roseate outlook if it were probable 
that so large an increase would be made in less than three decades; 
but when we remember that there has been no increase in average 
yield per crop acre in the past two decades, so large an increase seems 
highly improbable. Furthermore, even if it could be attained, it 
would probably involve a considerable increase in expense per unit 
of product. 

Pasture Land. 

The comparison of carryii^ capacity of pasture in the United 
States with that of western Europe is beset with great difficulties, 
for the statistical classifications of pasture land in the various coun- 
tries differ considerably. The United States is very different from 
western Europe, by reason of the fact that we employ so large an 
area of arid and serai arid land for pasturage. Spain is the only 
country in western Europe which even approaches the United States 
in this charac^teristic. It will be better, then, to reserve arid grazing 
land for separate consideration. 

The areas in different classes of pasture and the ratio of livestock 
units to the total area of pasture are shown for various European 
countries in Table 4 and Figure 47. 


** This involves the assumption, of course, that the remaining 10 per cent or more of 
crop acreage may be made to show an average per cent of increase in yield equal to that 
estimated for the 10 crops considered. 

**The methwl of estimate was as follows: The acreage now required for domestic con- 
sumption was divided into two parts: (1) The acreage used to maintain horses and (2) 
the acreage employed for other domestic usee. The ratio of tlie one quantity to the other 
was determined. The area required for uses other than, tlie maintenance of horses was 
increased by the ratio of 160,000,000 to the population In 1020, and the resulting quan- 
tity was then divided by the ratio of crop acreage required at presimt for uses other than 
for the maintenance of horses to the area required for horses. This quotient was then 
divided by 1.408, in order to allow for increase of vidd, and tlie area required for other 
crop uses was also divided by 1.468. The two quotients were added to give the estimated 
crop acreage. 
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Table 4. — Arean of land employed for pasture and the production of fodder 
frops and numb . . _ 

countries} 


Germany (J913) 

Belgium (1910) 

Franoo (1910) 

Great Britain and Ireland 

_<1911) 

Denmark (1912) 

Netherlands (1911) 

Total 


' acres of pasture per ammcl unit in 

various European 



1 

1 

, Bare, fal- 



Natural 

Mar.sh, 
heath , 
and un- 
cultivated 
laoductive i 
land. 

Land sown 

! low green 


All cla.sses 

meadows 

and 

pasture 

iand. 

with grass 
and other 
forage 
crops. 

! crojw 
and fields 
under ! 
natural 

Total, all 
classes of 
pasture. 

of pas- 
ture p<’r 
nuimal 
unit.® 




graas. 

, 1 

1 


ThoutaindH 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 


of orrra. 

of acres. 

of acres. 

of acres. 

of acres. 

A errs. 

21,211 

4,893 

8,938 

3, M2 

38,684 

1.24 

1,280 

267 

633 

22 ; 

2,202 

0.91 

24,806 

8,177 

12,679 

(•■) 

4.^,722 

2.06 

< 44, 324 


5,837 

329 1 

50,490 j 

2. 65 

761 


2,466 

502 

4,814 

1. 46 

2,997 

1,268 

227 

12 1 

4,.’^ 1 

1.60 

95, 430 

15,690 

30, 780 I 

4,507 

146,416 ; 

l.Rl 
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* The ijumber of animal units is calculated by the usual method. The livestock statistic from which 
the animal units are calculated are averages for the throe years 1911-13. Inclusive, for all the European coun- 
tries with the following; exceptions: All German figures are an average for 1912 and 1913, except that for 
:is.scs and mules statistics for 1912 only are available; all statistics for the Netherlands are averages for 1910 
and 1913; for Denmark the statistics for horses, cattle, sheep, and goats are for 1909, and the statistics of 
bogs are an average of 1909 and 1914. For Belgium the statistics of sheep and goats are for 1910. 

* No statistics available or numl)er insignificant. 

* includes marsh, heath, ond uncultivated productive land. 

Included under naturoJ meadows and pastures. 

AREA OF HUMID PASTURE (OTHER THAN WOODLAND)* PER ANIMAL 
UNIT, UNITED STATES AND VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


ACRES PER ANIMAL UNIT 



I'k;. 47. — ^The ureas of humid pasture per animal unit range from loss than 1 
acre for Belgium to nearly 4 acres for the United States. However, these 
diffen'iiceH are not wholly due to dHTerences in cari'ying capacity, hut, to a 
large extent, reflect differences In the ciegree of dependence J»n pasture, as 
contrasted with other kinds of feed, in the livestock husbandry of the 
several countries. In cHlculatlng the ratios the estimated number of live- 
stock maintained on semiarid pasture and wt)Odland pasture In the United 
States WHS excluded, and In all the countries the area of woodland pasture 
was excluded. To a small extent this makes the comparison unfair to the 
ignited States, for the number of livestock carried im woodland pasture In 
the European countries la not excluded from the calculation. However, 
because of Intensive methods of forestry, the proportion of livestock main- 
tained by woodland pasture in European countries is believed to be very 
small. 
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In the six European countries the average number of acres per 
animal unit is 1.81. On the basis of the estimated acreage of humid 
pasture in the United States and of the estimated number of animal 
units in the humid as distinguished from the semiarid parts of the 
country, there are 4.22 acres of humid pasture per animal unit. This 
appears to indicate that we employ 133 per cent more acres of humid 
pasture per animal unit than the average of the six European 
countries. 

The following is a summary of the percentages by which the acres 
of humid pasture per animal unit for the United States exceed the 
corresponaing ratio for each of the six European countries: 


Por cent. 


tJreat lirituin and Ireland 59 

Fniiire 105 

Netlierlaiids 184 


Per cent. 

Denmark 189 

tJermany 240 

Belgium 364 


It will be cle^r that these differences do not measure differences in 
carrjdng capacity of pasture. The pastures of Great Britain and 
Ireland are probably not greatly inferior in carrying capacity to the 
pastures of the other countries shown in the table. The differences 
reflect largely variations in degree of dependence on pasture. 

Fuither light is thrown on the problem by studying comparative 
figures on carrying capacity for the various kinds of pasture. 
Through the courtesy of the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture the 
estimates of the carrying capacity of German pastures, shown in the 
left-hand side of Table 5, are made available, oased on the ivorks of 
Pi’ofessoi* Falke. a high authority on animal husbandry. In the 
right-hand side of the table are parallel estimates supplied by Pro- 
fessor ITansen, of the Beilin Agricultural High School, a recognized 
authority on pasture econonn\ 


Taiu K 5 . — urrnniv currinnu vaparit)/ of Ovrmnn pastures. ^ 


l*rofessor 
i Fjilke’s 

1 osiiinate. 

Kind of stock and aitcs. i 

Professor 

Hansen’s 

estimate. 

' Number per 
\ acre. 

1 2. 04-3. 33 

- . _ ral tic of i 1 o 1 year 

('attle of 1 to 2 years. 

Number per 
acre. 

1. 61-2. 70 

1.35-2.04 

1. 10-1.61 

1. 16-J. 01 

. . . Cattle of 2 to 3 years 1 

0.90-1.35 

0. 81-1. 61 

Cows - ' 

0. 08-1. 00 

J. 35-1. 62 

. . ,11 orsos of 1 yejir | 

1. 16-1. 35 

0. 90-1. 16 

Horses of 1 to 2 years 

0.KM. 00 

0.81-1. 01 

Horses of 2 to 3 years 1 

1 

0.6iWX90 


In commenting on these figures, officials of the German Ministry 
of Agriculture expressed the opinion that Professor Falke’s figures 
apply to permanent pastures located in Schleswig-Holstein, East 
Friesland, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and East Prussia, as well as to 
the better pastures in the mountains of Bavaria. Most of these pas- 
tures receive some care, and fertilizer is extensively used. On the 
other hand, most of the mountain pastures do not have so high a 
carrying capacity. These officials believed Professor Hansen’s esti- 
mates more nearly repra?sent averages of carrying capacity for all 
German jrastures. 
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As a result of the study of about 10,000 questionnaires concerning 
the carrying capacity of humid grassland pasture in the United 
State^ the conclusion has been reached that the average carrying 
capacity for the usual gjrazing season (averaging about 6 months) is 
2.3 acres per animal unit, or about 0.46 animal units per acre. TTiis 
excludes woodland and also brush lands and rocky mountain tops. 
It is true, we have pasture land with a considerably higher carrjdng 
capacity. Here and there a township may be found where pasture 
will carry as much as an animal unit per acre. However, in the 
American States reporting the highest caiTying capacity, the average 
is but little more than hjdf of an animal unit per acre — ^that is, less 
than half the average for all Germany. 

According to Professor Hansen’s estimate, the average carrying 
capacity for mature horses and cows ranges from 0.85 to 1.17 animal 
units per acre. The mean of Professor Hansen’s estimates is practi- 
cally 1 acre per animal unit. On this basis, the carrjnng capacity of 
German pastures is about 122 per cent greater than the estimated 
average carrying capacity for the humid grassland pastures of the 
United States. Apparently, if we may take Germany as an indica- 
tion, the superiority of European pasture in productivity as com- 
pared with that of the United States is strikingly greater than in 
the case of crop land. 

Data for determining the amount of possible increase in the graz- 
ing capacity of our semiarid pasture lands are not yet available. 
Experiments have been conducted, such as those at the Jornada 
Range Reserve in New Mexico, where on 200,000 acres an increase of 
50 per cent in carrying capacity was effected by a 5-year period of 
management, and an average increase of 100 per cent in production 
for each animal unit carried resulted during an 8-year period.*^ An- 
other experiment carried on in southern Arizona resulted in an in- 
creased carrying capacity of 100 per cent from five years’ manage- 
ment.*® However, the above were obtained under experimental condi- 
tions which are not likely to conform to the broad average of prac- 
tice. On a much larger scale the experience accumulated on 100,- 
000,000 acres of national forest ranges of the West indicates a gen- 
eral improvement of 25 to 30 per cent througli controlled grazing. 
Of course, these lands are partly humid or siibhumid. Nevertheless, 
it is probable that this experience reflects the possible increase in 
productivity that might shortly be attained by substituting regulated 
grazing for the present promiscuous use of open range. It is probable 
that the productivity of the national forest ranges could be in- 
creased another 25 per cent in course of time through the employ- 
ment of a higher grade of livestock, better care, closer coordination 
of range forage and other feed, and the further extension .of im- 
proved principles of range management, such as Pi*owr time and 
intensity of use or deferred and rotation grazing.^ On the public 
grazing lands not now subject to regulation, a conservative estimate 
of increased productiveness through regulation is 50 per cent. On 

^ Soe Bulletin 588, United Statee Department of Agrri culture, by .T. T. .Tardine and U. C. 
Hurtt — “ Increuaed Cattle Production In. Southwestern Rangea.'* 

** (Computed from unpubliahed reports in Poreat Servica 

" United Statea Department of Agriculture Bulletin 867, by B. O. Wooton — “ Carrying 
Capacity of Grazing Ranges in Southern Arizona.*' 
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privately owned range lands, it is probable that the potential in- 
crease in productivity is much less. Experience has shown that it is 
a slow process to bring up the average of individual practice. Prob- 
ably it is not wise to count on an increase of more than 25 to 30 
per cent in productivity on the semiarid range pastures not in public 
ownership. 

It is doubtful if the future will see a considerable increase in 
the carrying capacity of the area of forest and woodland pasture. 
More than a fourth of it is in national forests already grazed under 
careful regulation. The remaining area consists largely of cut-oyer 
land or second-growth timber. The dcvelojiment of timber-growing 
in these areas will increase the density of timber stands and reduce 
the amount of forage, and in many cases may lead to the reduction 
or exclusion of livestock. Even in the national forests the protection 
and encouragement of young growth have necessitated the exclusion 
of livestock in some areas. 

The above estimates of possible increase in carrying capacity of 

E asture are not intended to suggest that we shall actually achieve so 
igh a standard of pasture management in the next three or four 
decades, for this is highly improbable; but it may be worth while 
to calculate the ai*ea of humid grassland pasture that would be 
needed for a population of 150,000,000 on the assumption of an in- 
crease of 122 per cent increased carrying capacity on humid pastures 
other than woodland, and 50 per cent on semiarid pastures. This 
will give at least a conception of the minimum area that would be 
needed to maintain present standards of consumption. Allowing for 
these increases and assuming the areas of semiarid and woodland 
pjisture to remain constant (as explained above), approximately only 
120,700,000 acres of humid grassland pasture would be required for 
a population of 150,000,000, as compared with 209,000,000 acre>s 
of this type of pasture now employed for domestic consumption. 
Actually, of course, for a population of 150,000,000 we shall need 
an area between this minimum of 120,700,000 and a maximum of 
330,000,000 acres in order to maintain the present standards of 
consumption of livestock products.*® 

Forests. 

At the present time a large part of the 483,000,000 acres classed 
as forest and cut-over land is not growing timber. On the 138,000,- 
000 acres of virgin timber it is estimated tliat annual growth is about 
balanced by the loss from death and decay; the^e forests have 
reached, roughly speaking, a natural balance. About 81,000,000 


<"The above ostiraate was madP as follows: The number of animal units other than 
work stock required for a population of 150,000,000 people was calculated. The number 
of horse animal units was estimated as follows : The fraction of a horse animal unit per 
acre of crop hind at present was determined. This requirement was increased by 40 per 
cent (see p. 478) and the resulting horse requirement per acre was multiplied by the crop 
acreage requlr^ for 150,000,000 people under the assumption of an incrase of 40.S i)er 
cent tn produc?tivlty, ns previously estimated. The required number of horse units was 
then added to the number of other animal units. The estimated number of animal units 
carried on semiarid pasture, increased by 50 per cent, was added to the estimated num 
ber maintained on woodland pasture. The sum was subtrseted from tlie resquirod numl)er 
of animal units. The percentage of the remainder to the number now maintained on 
humid pasture other than woodland was then ascertained,, and the present acreage of 
humid pasture other than woodland was multiplied by this percentage. 
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acres are not restocking because of fire or other causes. On the 
264,000,000 acres of growing timber the annual rate of growth is 
estimated at only 24 cubic feet per annum, a rate only about half 
that which prevails in well-cared-for forests of certain European 
counti’ies (fig. 48). As a consequence, the annual gi'owth amounts 


BATE OF GROWTH PER ACRE IN GROWING FOREST AREA OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF TOTAL. FOREST AREA 
IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

CUBIC FEET PER ACRE PER.YEAR 
0 25 50 75 


BELGIUM (57.-4) 

NETHERLANDS(50.0) 

GERMANY (SO.O) 

DENMARK (45.9) 

FRANCE (364) 

UNITED! i7JLC\\ 

states; 



l-'Ki. 48. — Tho ratt* of growth of growing forests In tho T-nltorl Slatos Ih 1<»hh 
Ihnr. half that of Uclgiutn, lh<‘ NothorhiiidH, and th'rmany. Tho rato of 
growth for tho Unltod Slntos is caloiilatod only on tho basis of tho 
204.()(K).CK)(1 aores of actually growing f(»re8t, omitting tho aroa of virgin 
forests and tho doniidod nrc»as not rt'Mtooking. On tho other hand, for tho 
Kiiropoan eountrios the total ostlmatod growth Is divided by the total forest 
aroa, including sninll areas of doinided land not yet roforostod. However, 
this <loos not seriously reduce the rates. 

to only about one-fourtli of the jiresent annual consumption. Our 
present annual consumption and wastage of forest products is 24,- 
785,()()(),()()0 cubic feet per annum. However, of tliis 2,380, 000, 000 
cubic feet represents estimated loss from fire, insects, diseases, and 
windfall (fig. 55). Assuming that in the next few decadt's we shall 
he able to eliminate this wastage, we should require for a popula- 
tion of 150,000,000 people an annual cut of 31,793,000,000 cubic feet 
per annum to maintain the present rate of consumption. If we 
should manage to increase the rate of growth per acre to that which 
prevails, say, in Germany or the Netherlands, that is, to 50 cubic 
feet, we should require 636,000,000 acres of gi-owing forest or 32 
])er cent moi'e than our present forest area including the area denuded 
and not restocking. 

The maintenance of so high a standard of productivity will in- 
volve, of course, the intensive application of labor, not only in the 
careful harvesting of mature timber so as to insure natural repro- 
duction, but also in protecting, thinning, and other cultural opera- 
tions in the new forest throughout its life. In these respects the 
cultivated forest of the future will be as different from the wild, 
volunteer forests of to-day as farm land is from wild land. Pro- 
tection from fire and reliance chiefly on chance reproduction or on a 
few seed trees in the more dilBcult types will not assure this high 
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productivity; in fact, it is estimated that such measures would in- 
crease the annual growth per acre of growing forest from only about 
24 to 29 cubic feet. 

Owing to the fact that a large part of our forest is in private 
ownership, we can not expect a rapid development of the most in- 
tensive forestry in a short time. The existence of our still large 
reserve of virgin timber retards the economic forces that would 
otherwise more rapidly lead to profitable timber growing. In addi- 
tion, there is much conservatism, traditional apathy, and inertia to 
prevent as rapid an increase in timber growing as we need. I^n- 
questionably economic forces are being stimulated and traditional 
obstacles removed by the widespread awakening to the danger of 
future timber shortage. However, intensive forestry of the Euro- 
pean type can not be developed rapidly enough, especially in our 
privately owned forest lands, during the next few decades’ to offset 
this shortage. Even in the lands pimlicly owned the huge problems 
involved in fire protection, in administration, and in marketing the 
less accessible timber retard the development of the most intensive 
methods of forestry. 

Conditions of Increased Productivity Per Unit of Land Employed. 

It has already been suggested that the experience of older coun- 
tries has shown that the increased productiveness per acre required 
to maintain a dense population is ontained at a greater cost, partic- 


NUMBER OP PERSONS EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE PER THOUSAND 
ACRES OF CROP LAND (EXCLUDING WILD HAY) . SELECTED EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES AND STATES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Fig. 40. — Th«* yields por aero oharaotoriRtlc of Kuroponn involve 

II heavy cost in human labor. To somo extent the eon trusts reflect differ- 
ences in tho charactor ot the crops. Thus the lar^e rein five a mount of 
labor in Italy is partly due to the prevalence of such intensive crops as 
silk, wine, olives, citrus fruits, etc., and in South Caroliim to the pre- 
dominance of such intensive crops as cotton and tobacco. In part, It is 
due to the smaller number of horses and other work stock per thousand 
acres in the continental countries, as compared with Great Ilritain and tho 
TTntted States. In part, also the farm population in the continental coun- 
tries is employed in domestic industries as well as in farming. However 
after all these allowances are made, it is still true that the European 
nations employ much more labor per thousand acres of crops than is found 
economical in the Ifnlted States. For the United States the data are from 
the census of 1020. For the European countries the latest official statistics 
were emnloyed. 
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ularly of labor, not only per unit of land but also per unit of prod- 
uct. It is true, we may effect some increase by a more widespread 

H tion of improved methods of increasing the productiveness of 
without correspondingly increased expense. Furthermore, our 
progress in saving labor by development of new mechanical devices 
would offset somewhat the increase in costs involved in more inten- 
sive farming; and there is always the possibility of some epoch- 
making discovery that will revolutionize tne possibility of increasing 
product per acre without proportionately increasing costs. 

In spite of these possibilities, it is loolish to underestimate the 
significance of the fact that the superiority of the agriculture of 
western Europe in productivity per unit of land, as compared with 
the United States, is attained by a considerably greater expenditure 
of labor (fig. 49). As compared with a population engaged in 


NUBIBER OF WORK ANIMALS PER THOUSAND ACRES OF CROP LAND 
(EXCLUDING WILD HAY). THE UNITED STATES, SELECTED EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. AND STATES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Fi«. 50. — While the United Statew uses more work animals per thousand acres 
of crop land than the European countries, except England and Wales, the 
percentages by the Uniti'd States exceeds the respective countries in this 
regard are not as large as the percentages by which they excenl the United 
States In the nuantity of labor per thousand acres of crop land (see flg. 49). 
The number of work stock per thousand acres of crop land in England and 
Wales Is larger than for the United States, but the ratio »)f work stock to 
persons engaged in agriculture Is smaller. The figures for the United States 
are based on the census of 1920. For the European countries the latest 
official statistics were employed. 


agriculture, in the United States averaging 41 per thousand acres 
of crop land, there are nearly 6 times as many in Ita^, nearly 4 
times as many in Germany, over 3 times as many in France, and 
more than 24 times as many in England and Wales in spite of the 
prevalence of a pasture economy in the last-mentioned country. 

Of course, our agriculture is relatively more intensive than a men* 
comparison of proportions of persons per thousand acres of crop land 
would seem to indicate ; for, in place of some of the persons directly 
engaged in farming in Europe, we employ some persons in our cities 
in making a greater quantity of machinery and implements per 
thousand acres of crop land than are used in European countries. 
Furthermore, we use a greater number of horses and mules per 
thousand acres of crop land than are employed in most European 
counti:ies (fig. 50). 
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Not only is the superiority of western European countries in yield 
per acre achieved at the expense of a greater quantity of man labor 
per acre; but the evidence indicates that the extra expenditure is 
proportionately much greater than the increase of yield, so that 
I lie yield per unit of labor is much smaller than in the United States. 
Let us take for comparison the four countries — ^the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Belgium, and France. Their average product per acre 
for seven important crops was found to be about 41 per cent greater 
than for the United States. However, their agriculturally employed 
population per thousand acres of crop land was 278 per cent greater 
than for the United States.^^ It is true, they used slightly fewer work 
horses and mules per thousand acres of crop land than in this coun- 
try (78 as compared with 80), but this slight difference is almost 
certainly made up by the proportionately greater use in the European 
countries of supplementary work animals such as oxen and aogs. 
Moreover, it is probable that the expenditure for fertilizer per acre 
is much greater than in the United States. 

It may be unfair, therefore, to compare the productivity of the 
seven crops per unit of human labor in these four countries with 
that of the United States. On this basis it appears that whereas the 
yield per acre for the four European countries was 41 per cent 
greater than for the United States, the yield per person directly 
employed in agriculture was 159 per cent greater for the United 
States than for the four European countries.*® 

It does not necessarily follow that in order to increase our average 
yield per acre 41 per cent, we shall have to increase our number of 
laborers from 41 per thousand acres of crop land to 155 per thousand 
acres, or 278 per cent. Our agriculture is organized on the basis of 
a large number of work stock in proportion to human labor. Thus, 
in America there are approximately two horses or mules to one 
agricultural worker. On the other hand, in the four European 
countries there are two workers to each horse or mule. In short, 
our present ratio of horse labor to human labor is about four times 
that prevailing in the four European countries. 

This contrast partly grows out of our system of farm organization. 
Of the four European countries, all but the United Kingdom are 
characterized by large numbers of small peasant farms which em- 
ploy horse labor very sparingly. 

Our own farm organization is more similar to that of England, 
involving larger units than prevail on the continent. It will be noted 


♦’This is on the basis of the United States census for 3920. which was taken ns of 
January 1, nnd which showed fewer persons engaged in agriculture by about 1,1500,000 
than were reported in the 1910 census, which was taken as of April lu. It is believed 
that the difference iJi date of enumeration is partly responsible for the smaller number 
shown for 1920. 

♦“ It should bo recognized that the statistical comparison Is a very rouglf one nnd should 
be regarded only as suggestive rather than an exact measure of the differences involved. 
In the first place, occupational statistics are very inaccurate because the time of year in 
taking the census makes a (•onslderable difference. Moreover, the proportions of casual 
labor and of woman and child labor vary considerably In the different countries. Again, 
the production figures are for only seven principal crops. America produces at least two 
Important crops not grown in the four European countries ; and some of these countries 
in turn lay a greater emphasis on small fruits and vineyard, truck, and other intensive 
products than is the case in the United States. In some or the European countries a 
good deal of the time of the agricultural population Is employed in hv-industrles, such as 
domestic manufactures, or in making things for themselves or performing services for 
which American farmenrs have to pay. Finally, it must l>e recognized that no account has 
been taken of the relative amounts of labor employed in producing and caring for 
livestock. 
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that in England and Wales the ratio of horses to laborers is as 118 
to 100. When we have reached the probable extreme of intensity of 
cultivation our figures both for man labor and for horse labor per 
acre of crops are likely to resemble more closely the English than 
the continental ratios. Even this would mean increasing man labor 
per acre 215 per cent and horse labor 61 per cent. 

It is probable that with our aptitude for mechanical devices we 
shall increase our man labor in somewhat less extent and employ a 
somewhat greater propoi^tion of horse labor or its equivalent in other 
forms of power. It is also probable that progress in science and in- 
vention will result in more efficient methods of production ; but this 
is not predictable and, indeed, is an immeasurable factor and one 
that should not be too greatly relied on in making our plans for the 
future. 

It might be said that ijart of the present superiority of America in 
productiveness per man is due to superiority in intelligence and skill 
of our population and that this will make it unnecessary to pay so 
heavy a price for increased yield per acre as the European countries 
have paid. However, we have no more right to asiSume that all or 
any part of our superiority in production per man is due to our 
superior efficiency, than the people of the above-named countries have 
to assume that their superiority in productiveness per acre is due to 
the same cause. The fact is that a high degree of skill in America is 
directed to the economy of labor, while in western Europe probably 
equally as much skill and intelligence are devoted to the problem ot 
economizing land. 

The facts point to. the conclusion that after a certain average of 
productivity per acre is attained, probably somewhat higher than 
that now prevailing in this country, a marked increase in average 
product per acre is attained only by a much greater expenditure of 
labor. This may explain why our farmers in the past two decades 
have made so little progress in production per acre. 

The above facts also point strongly to the conclusion that unless 
the future shall result in exceptional progress in scientific invention 
and discovery, making possible a larger yield per acre without the 
corresponding penalties in increased costs now required, we may 
need to increase considerably the proportion of our population en- 
gaged in agriculture; but this change is hardly likely to begin to be 
manifest during the next few decades. 

It is also safe to count on a considerable increase in the number of 
work animals either made necessary by expansion of crop area or 
gi eater intensity of cultivation on old lands. Judging from the ex- 
perience of the United Kingdom an increase of at least 40 per cent 
m number of horses per thousand acres would be necessary in order 
to effect an increase of 47 per cent in yield per acre.*” 


4e as compared with English requirements the assumption of an increase of 40 per 
cent in number of horses and mules apt>etirs a conservative, one and makes considerabh' 
aliowanice for the substitution of tractors and other forms of mechanical power. Tt Is 
difficult to allow for this factor. Some would make greater allowance for the future dis- 

f Placement of horses by these iheonH. Apparently, thus far, there has been some progress 
n this regard. During the past decade the number of horses and mules per tnousand 
acres of cultivated land decreased from 75 to (10. On the other hand, such studies as 
have been made indicate that the tractor does not displace more than 15 to 20 per cent 
of the horses on the average farm outside of the wheat regions. Moreover, there are 
probaldy large areas of the country where topographic conditionB do not favor the intro- 
duction of tractors. 
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Economies in Acreage Requirements That Might be Effected by 

Certain Changes in Our National Standards of Consumption. 

In the following estimates of the economy in acreage resulting 
from changes in standards of consumption, the present yields per 
acre have been assumed, so as not to confuse for the moment the 
effects of changes in productivity. Later, the possible economies in 
land area resulting from both causes may be considered in con- 
junction. 

Crop and Pasture Land. 

Since livestock require so large a part of our total farm acreage, 
it is natural to look to this })hase of our consum])tion as affording 
the principal opportunity for economy — a fact that has been dem- 
onstrated i)y the experience of more densely populated countries. 

The food scarcities of the Avar period .resulted in very careful 
estimates of per-capita consumption for two countries, tlie TTnited 
Kingdom and (jerman 3 % which give us a basis of consideration of 
the problem. 

In Table 6 is given the per capita (*onsumption for the United 
Kingdom and the Ignited States of food products from livestock.®^* 

Table 6. — l*er mpita consumption of fmd products from livestock, the United 
Kingdom and five United Htates^ 


Products. 


Beef and veal 

Mutton and lamb 

Pork, bacon, bam and lard 

Poultry (and game) 

Kggs 

M ilk (incliidiiiK cream and condensed milk) 

Putter.. - ..... . 

Clict'se 

-Vll dairy nnvlucts in terms of milk for human consumption. 
Fish 





United 

United 

Per cent 

Kingdom 

States 

the Brit- 

(pounds 

(pounds 

ish is of 

per 

per 

the Amer- 

capita). 

capita) . 

Icin. 

04.0 

68.36 

03. 6 

20.1 

6.34 

614.9 

41.6 

83.80 

1 49.6 

2.7 

>20.20 

14.4 

12.6 

28.30 

44.2 

2i6.4 

418. 80 

68lS 

16.6 

15.23 

102.4 

7.2 

3. 46 

208.7 

640.0 

773. 13 

£3.0 

41.4 

17.00 

243. 6 


' The fluures for boof and veal, mutton and lamb, and pork do not eorrespond e.xaclly to the statistic;? 
gathered by the Biu-oau of (^rop Estiujotes in an attempt to obtain from crop correspondents the consump- 
tion of these iiroducts by sections, flee Yearbook I92t), p. 828. 

3 Uariie is not jncliide<l in the United St.ate.s figure. 


From the standpoint of nutrition, of course, it is necessary to con- 
sider the entire diet of a people — vegetable products and Truits, as 
well as meats. Taking into consideration all its elements, the com- 
mittee above referred to estimated the British food supjih’, as rep- 
resented by the average for 1909-13, to be somewhat above "the mini- 
mum necessary to maintain the population in an efficient working 
condition. Tfie actual suppty consumed was estimated to he in 


®®The data for United Kingdom are derived from the report of “A ('oiiimiltfc of the 
Royal Society at the Request of tlie President of the Board of Trade,** London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1»17, and comprise the average annual consumption for the years 
The American figures comprise the aviuaige annual consumption for the years 

191S-23. 
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excess of requirements, by 11 to 14 per cent of proteins, 25 to 30 per 
cent of fats, and 10 to 14 per cent of carbohydrates. 

If these conclusions are correct^ we should be amply nourished as 
a nation though not necessarily wisely nourished, if we should adopt 
the British standard. The most important difference, so far as live- 
stock products are concerned consists in the much greater consump- 
tion per capita of mutton in the United Kingdom, offset in the 
United States by a relatively greater consumption per capita of pork 
and pork products, poultry, eggs, and dairy products. 

For the present investigation the important question is: Would 
there be an economy in the requirements of crop and pasture land if 
we employed the British standard of consumption of livestock and 
livestock products? A careful estimate indicates that, in providing 
for a population of 150,000,000 people, we should save about 

43.000. 000 acres of crop land, compared with the requirements under 
our present standard of consumption.®^ 

On the other hand, assuming that the area of semiarid pasture 
and woodland pasture are constant, as in previous estimates, we 
should find it necessary to provide about 37,000,000 acres more of 
humid pasture, other than woodland, than would be required for 

150.000. 000 people under the American standard.®* 

The apparent anomaly that under the British standard we should 
economize in crop area but require an increase in pasture area is 
due to the fact that the largest economies under the British standard 
are in hogs and poultrv, which require relatively large amounts of 
crop land but relatively small amounts of pasture; while, on the 
other hand, the British requirement for sheep is 445 per cent above 
our own, and sheep require comparatively little crop area but large 
areas of pasture. 

As a mattel* of fact, the British standard is not a normal one for 
a self-sufficing nation of dense population. It is made possible by 
the policy of depending largely on foreign sources of supply. A 
much more normal example of the adjustments in consumption of 


The cBtImate was made as follows : The acreage required for each class of livestock 
other than hor»'s for a population of 150,000,000- was calculated, and this was multiplied 
by the percentage the British per-caidta consumption for this class of livestock is of the 
American per-caplta consumption. The sum of the avei-age requirements for the varlouc 
classes of livestock was then added to the acreage required for otlier domestic uses under 
a population of 150,000,000. This total was divided by a factor representing the ratio of 
acreage required for domestic consumption exclusive of the maintenance of horses to the 
acreage required for horsesL The quotient added to the other acreage previously esti- 
mated gives the requirement under the British standard. The American consumption of 
poultry is relatively very much higher as compared with that of the United Kingdom than 
it is for eggs. This is partly due to the fact that the United Kingdom imports a large 
Dart of its supply of eggs, while the greater part of the American supply Is produced at 
dome, with the consequence that the surplus poultry incidental to egg production is con- 
sumed at home. It was therefore considered best to take the relative consumption of 
eggs rather than the relative consumption of poultry as a basis of obtaining the economy 
in acreage. To determine the proportionate consumptlcHi of all dairy products the per- 
capita consumption of butter and of cheese was reduced to whole mUk. 

^The estimate was made as follows: The number of animal units for each class of 
livestock required for 150,000,000 people under the American standard of consumption was 
calculated. This was multiplied by the percentage the British standard of consumption 
for that particular class of livestock is or the American, The necessary number of horse 
units was determined by multiplying the horse units that would he required under the 
Ajmorican standard of consumptiou hy the ratio of crop acreage required for horses under 
the British standard to the crop acreage required for the maintenance of horses under the 
American standard previously estimated. From the total number of animal units that 
wcvld he required under the British standard thus determined was subtracted the number 
of animal units now maintained by semiarid pasture and woodland. The ratios of the 
remainder to the number of animal units now maintained by humid grassland pasture was 
determined and thia ratio multiplied by the acreage of humid grassland pasture now 
employed for domestic consumption, thus ^vlng ue area required under the British 
standard. 
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livestock and livestock products is afforded by Germany, for which 
country fortunately we nave carefully prmared statistics.®* 

The pre-war food consumption of the German Empire (1912-13) 
comprised a much smaller use of meat per capita than that of the 
United Kingdom, but higher than that of France and other conti- 
nental countries. Nevertheless, the German people were adequately 
nourished. It is estimated that the caloric value consumed each day 
per “ average man ” was about 15 per cent in excess of the require- 
lYient as estimated by the Inter-allied Scientific Food Commission. 
xMlowing for the importation of food, concentrates, and fertilizers, 
about 85 per cent of the food supply was domestic production and 
15 per cent imported.®® 

The contrasts in the food consumption of German^r and of the 
United States in terms of percentage of total energy units (calories) 
derived from different hinds of food are shown in Figure 51. Table 
7 shows the per-capita consumption of different kinds of food in the 
two countries measured in pounds, and the percentage of excess and 
deficiency of the American as compared with the German standard. 



Piti. 51. — Tho Ocrmnn diet in the yoare just precedinK the World War was 
ample In iioiirishmeut, but represented certain economies made necessary 
partly by Kcarcity of land and partly by a lower per capita Income as com- 
pared with the United States. The combined consumption of cereals and 
i)otatoeN for Germany comprised a much larger percontaRe of the total than 
in United States, although our consumption oi wheat was a larger percent- 
age of the total than In Germany. The percentiyfes of energy units obtained 
from pork and dairy products are not greatly different for the two countries, 
but be<>f and sugar have a considerably larger place in the American than 
in the German diet. 


*» Report on Food Conditions in Germany,” by Ernest II. Starling, with Memoranda 
on Agricultural Conditions in Germany, by A. P. McDougall, and on Agricultural Statls- 
tics/by tS. W. Guillebaud (London, II. M. Stationery Offlere, 1919). The iitatlstlcEi on food 
consumption uM»d herein are based on official statlstlcK. 

^ By ” average man ” Is meant a figure in which the women and children, for whom the 
food requiremejit is Jess than for men, are converted into equivalcai.t man units. For the 
German Empire this was done by multiplying the total population by 80 per cent. After 
the war, however, as a result of the loss of man power, it was found that the equivalent 
was 84 per cent (In 1919). 

*The undoubM undernourishment which resulted from the war Is attributed In the 
above-mentioDed report largely to the disorganisation In production and distribution. 
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Table 7. — Comparative per capita consumption of foodstuffs in (Germany and 

the United States, 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


Kind. 

Qer- 

many.i 

United 

States.* 

Per cent 
German 
figure 
is of 

American 

figure. 

Beef and veal..... ....... - 

Pounds. 

89.40 

Pounds, 

68.36 

57.6 

Pork and ijork products (induding lard) . 

76.45 

83.80 

oao 

1V1 nt.tnn find lamb . .... 

2.00 

5.34 

37.5 

Poultry . - - 

4.82 

20.20 

23.0 


15.99 

2&30 

56.6 

MiS 

283.30 

41&80 

67.6 

All dairy products In terras of milk . 

711. 34 

773. 13 

02.0 


15. 44 

15.23 

101.4 

Cheese ... .... 

10.38 

3.45 

300.0 

Fish 

19.58 

17.00 

115.1 






VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 



Pounds. 
120.02 
167. 82 

Pounds.^ 

204.70 

4. 30 
58.40 

5.40 

6.30 

63.5 
3, 670. 2 

Rye flour - 


7.20 

22.06 

K«. 3 
350.2 

Other cereals (outinoal, barley, buckwheat, etc.) 

Total all cereals 

317.00 

279. 10 

113.6 

Pnt.Atnfvi _ _ ... -- 

407.27 
44. 57 

i 

r5o.io^ 

96.70 

46.6 




* Derived *wlth minor modifleatiems and adjustments for purpases of comparison from “ Report on Food 
Conditions in Cformany ” by Ernest H. Starling and others. 

* Animal products consumed in the United States — Beef and veal, pork and pork products, including 
lard, mutton and lamb are based on average consumption, 1918 to 1922, inclusive; statistics furnished by 
John Roberts, United States Department of Agriculture. Statistics on average consumption of dairy 
products in the United States, 1918 to 1922, inclusive, furnished by T. R. Pirtle, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

* From ‘’The Nation’s Food,” by Raymond Pearl. Average coasumption, ^191 1-18, inclusive, calculated 
from tables in Chapter XI. 

On tlie basis of these comparative figures it is estimated that under 
the German standard of consumption of animal products there 
would 1)6 an economy of about 64,000,000 acres in the amount of 
crop land tliat would be required under the present American stand- 
ard of consumption of animal products. However, the economy in 
eroi^ land under the German standard of livestock consumption is 
offset somewhat by the relatively larger retirements of crops em- 
jdoyed directly for human consumption. For the crops shown in 
Table 7 it is estimated that there would be needed for a population 
of 150,000,000 people about 27,000,000 acres more under the German 
standard of consumption of vegetable prociucts than under the Amer- 
ican standard. Whereas the (Jermans have a smaller per capita con- 
sumption of wheat and sugar and eat practically no maize, this is 
more than offset by their much larger consumption of potatoes and 
the other cereals, especially rye.“® In short, the net saving in crop 


w In making this estimate allowances were made for seed requirements and for the pro- 
portion of the area of the several crops employed in feeding livestock. The economy in 
sugar consumption is applied only to the acreage of cane and sugar beets in this country, 
not to the acreagi* required for tlie proportion uf those crops Imported. In calculating 
the respective acreage requirements for rye the percentage in Table 7 was not employed, 
because of the ttfidency to exaggerate unduly possible errors in the small estimate of ryo 
employed for human consumption in the United States. Consequently, it was found best 
to calctilate the rye requirement direct from the statistics of German production and 
consnmption. 
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acreage under the German standard is about 37,000,000 acres. The 
great^t saving, however, would be in the case of pasture. It is esti- 
mated that under the German standard the requirement of humid 
pasture other than woodland would be 121,000,000 acres less than 
under the American standard, owing to the large economies in the use 
of the pasture-consuming animals — sheep and beef cattle. 

Consumption of Forest Products. 

As shown by Figure 52, the possibilities of reducing our per-capita 
consumption of forest products are very gi’eat. As between the 234 
cubic feet per capita of standing timber annually used or wasted in 
the United States and the 27 cubic feet of France and Germany, or 


ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF WOOD. UNITED STATES 
COMPARED WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES AND REGIONS. 


CUBIC FCCT FCR CAPITA 
200 300 



500 


ALASKA 
FINLAND 
UNITED STATES 
CHILE 
NORWAY 
MALAY PENINSULA 

RUSSlAj^SiATIC) 

BRAZIL 
AUSTRALIA 
GERMANY 

FRANCE 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

GUATEMALA 
CHINA 

AFRICA (TOTAL) 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

BOLIVIA 

AFRICA (SPANISH)- 


Fio. R2, — The por cnplta oonsiiinptlon of timber is closely related to the 
nbundanco or scarcity of it In the various countrleH. It is especially large 
In couiitrif's which are still cutting from a Htore<l-up supply, or where so 
large a proportion of the total area is mountainoua that the population is 
small in proportion to the total land surface, ns well as to the total area of 
forest, as In Norway. The per capita consumption tends to be small In 
counlrloN of dense popiilnlion, especially where it is necessary lo roly on 
annual growth, such as tlermnny and France. It Is also small in countries 
of sparse i>opu1atlnn liut slight Industrial development, sueh as <Tuatemala, 
Bolivia, and Spain. In the last two countries another factor is the con- 
siderable area of s<>mlnrld land, which tends to reduce the proportion of 
forest to the total area. The figure for the Ignited States includes wastage 
from fire, while this loss is not included In the consumption figures of the 
other countries, the loss from this cause being very small for most of them. 
Because a large part of the supply Is imported, the figure for the United 
Kingdom represents mainly sawed and hew'ed timber. 


the 15 cubic feet of the United Kingdom, there is obviously a great 
gap which may be considered not absolutely essential to the main- 
tenance of civilization. - 

However, the mere fact that some of the European nations find it 
physically possible to get along with from 15 to 27 cubic feet per 
capita, while we employ 212 no more means that a reduction to the 
European level is economically desirable than the fact that a certain 
man of limited income manages to exist on $1,000 makes it desirable 


” On the baaia of the population in 1920. 
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for a man with an income of $10^000 to reduce his expenditure to 
the level of the less fortunate individual. 

If we were willing to reduce our living standards drasticallv and 
to curtail our industrial consumption of wood to the level of Ger- 
many or France, the present rate of growth in our growing forests 
would provide for a population of about 235,000,000 people. If, 
on the other hand, we cared to use the intensive methods of forestry 
of Germany and employed only land too rough or too poor for use 
in crops (see p. 474), we coula supply timber for about 485,000,000 
people, according to the French or German standards of consump- 
tion, or more than we could probably supply with food and clothing 
under a reasonable standard of comfort. If our entire present forest 
area were in growing timber, and assuming no change in rate of 
growth, we could maintain for a population of 150,000,000 a per 
capita consumption of 76 cubic feet, which is over one-third our 
present per capita consumption (fig. 53). This is merely another 


PERCENTAGES OF PRESENT PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF STANDING 
TIMBER THAT WOULD BE AVAILABLE FOR 150.000.000 PEOPLE BY 
UTILIZING OUR PRESENT AREA OF FOREST LAND AT VARIOUS 
RATES OF GROWTH. 


PCRCENTAOE OP PRESENT PER 
CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


RATE OF GROWTH 


PRESENT RATE f£4>Ca Ft 
PERANNUM) 


ESTt MATED RATE WITH FIRE 
LOSS EUMINATED 
C29 CU FT. PERANNUM) 

AVERAGE RATE IN 
GERMAN FORESTS 
rSO CU FT. PERANNUM) 



Ficj. S.*?. — On our present forest area, Inoludlnii? the 81,000,000 acres denuded 
and not restocking. It would be possible to provide for 150.000,000 people 
at present rates of growth on the growing area only a little more tnan a 
third of our present per capita consumption. The elimination of fire would 
increase the supply by about one-fifth. If the average rate of growth for 
the German forest area could be attained, our present area could supply 
annually tbree-fourtiis of our present per capita consumption. However, 
this would Involve very intensive systems of forestry on an area about 
fourteen times that of the forests of Germany. 

way of saying that so drastic a reduction in per capita consumption 
is likely to be unnecessary. 

Moreover, the reduction in our per capita consumption of forest 
products to that prevailing in Germany and France would involve 
costly substitutions, as wefl as serious deprivations in the standard 
of living of our population. The people of those countries have been 
schooled for centuries in the scanty use of wood, w;hereas in the 
United States our whole social and economic structure has been based 
on the use of wood in abundance. Indeed, leaving out of account the 
present unnecc^ry wastes, it would appear undesirable to make 
any reduction in our per capita consumption of timber that is not 
required by the lack ot available land. 
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It is true, our large per capita consumption can be somewhat re- 
duced with less real than apparent hardship, by eliminating some of 
the unnecessary wastes and the less important uses. Of our total an- 
nual cut of 22^ billion cubic feet of standing timber, only about 
one-thiixl is sawed lumber, including dimension material and sawed 
ties (fig. 54). Most of the remainder consists of such items as fuel 
wood, hewed railroad ties, pulpwood, mine timbers, and similar 
products. Wood used for fuel alone amounts to nearly two-fifths 
of our timber cut. 

Moreover, in the United States lari^ amounts of such products 
as fuel wood, mine timbers, pulpwooo, and fence posts come from 


AVKRAGE ANNUAL REMOVAL OF STANDING TIMBER FROM THE FOR- 
ESTS OF THE UNITED STATES ASSIGNED TO VARIOUS TYPES OF USE 
OB CAUSES OF DESTRUCTION. 


PURPOSE OR CAUSE a I 

OF REMOVAL total 


EQUIVALENT IN BILLION CUBIC FEET OF 
STANDING TIMBER REMOVED 

a 3 4 5 6 7 8 


9 10 


FUEL WOOD- 
LUMBEFMIMENSION 


MATERIAL d SAWED TIES 
FENCING 


38^3 
3331 
-7.28 

BTINSECTSDISEASE^ETCs- B.25 

BY FIFE —-4.36 

TIES^HEWED 3.39 

PULPWOOD 2.36 

MINE TIMBERS (round) I .60 

COOPERAGE 1.27 

SHINGLES .80 

MISCELLANEOUS 2.07 



Fig. 54. — Of the total timber anmially removed from the foreats of tlie TTnited 
Stat-efl a little over 4 per cent 1« deatroyed by Are and a little over 5 per 
cent by Insects and disease. Lumber, dimension material, and sawed ties 
comprise abtmt one-third of the total, but the timber of saw-timber size 
removed for various purposes amounts to more than half of the timber 
annually removed. About two-flfths of the total is employed for fuel. Pulp 
wood, though economically of great importance, represents only a little over 
2 per cent of the timber annually removed. As indicated In Figure 55. 
nearly half of the total timber removed represents waste, but only a small 
part of this waste could be prevented without considerable increase In cost 
of utilization. 


small trees that are potential saw timber, and often indeed from trees 
of saw-log size. Yet, much of these materials could come from the 
immense quantities of wood now wasted in the form of tops, limbs, 
stumps, and small or crooked logs, and of small trees that, with 
benefit to the remaining forest, could be taken out as thinnings. Thus, 
Sweden has built up a large paper industry, which derives its raw 
material almost solely from classes of wood that we now waste in 
woods and factory. The salvaging of this waste would release im- 
mense quantities of young growth for ultimate use as saw timber. 
The annual loss to standing timber from fire, windfall, insects, and 
disease is estimated at 7i billion board feet, most of which could be 
avoided by proper protective measures. 
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Equally conspicuous are the easily possible savings in the most 
valuable part of our timber supply, the saw-log ma^rial (fig. 65). 
Even a moderate reduction of tne waste now occurring in the manu- 
facture and use of saw timber and from fire and decay of lumber in 
use would add 7 billion board feet a year to our lumber supply. This 
is almost a fifth of our present lumber cut and is equivalent to the 
present growth of saw timber on 170,000,000 acres of forest land. 

If in the near future we should adopt a crude system of forestry 
consisting chiefly of protection against fire and the provision of seed 
trees where needed, we could expe^ct by 1950, on the area probably 
available for growing timber, a total annual growth of about 10 
billion cubic feet, or about 4 billion more than the present annual 
volume of growth. This suppose^s that some of our forest area will 
still be in virgin timber, and consequently will not be available for 
growing timl^r. This growth, if relied on as our total supply, 


y.VBRAGE ANNUAL REMOVAL OF STANDING TIMBER IN THE UNITED 
STATES THROUGH WASTE, DESTRUCTION, OR USE. 
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55. — It eBtimnt«‘d that of the 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of Htandliiy? 
limber annually removoil from the foresta of the continental United Stntea 
nearly one-half reprcHents waste. About one-tenth of th«> total removal la 
due to Are or insecta and diaeaae. The greatest volume of waste is in manu- 
facture and use, comprising more thab a third of the timber annually 
removed. However, moat of this waate is not now avoidable without increaa- 
<ng considerably the cost of utillzHtion. 


would give a per capita consumption of about 67 cubic feet for a 
population of 150,000,000. This figure, however, will be increased 
by i-eason of the reserve supply of virgin timber, which may last well 
into the latter half of the present century, though of course it will 
boeonie increasingly scarcer and more inaccessible and consequently 
higher priced. It may also be increased by imports, though at present 
imports and exports are about balanced. Large imports are pro]>ably 
out of the question, because of high transportation charges and grow- 
ing competition fox the timber of foreign countries, particularly 
conifers. It may also be somewhat further increased by the use of 
more intensive forestry in public forests, and in the more favorably 
situated private forests. But that by 1950 our per capita consurmi- 
tion will be markedly below what it now is seems inevitable. The 
trend of prices in it^lf creates a strong economic pressure toward 
lower per capita consumption. Compared with 1840 the average 
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price of lumber is now more than five times what it was then, 
whereas the average prices of all commodities are le^ than one and 
one-half times as great. One of the large elements in the high prices 
of lumber is the cost of freight, which has increased steadily with 
the increasing length of haul. 

The fact is our per capita consumption of lumber had been declin- 
ing for some time prior to 1920. In was higher in 1870 than in 1920. 
It rose steadily until 1906; from 1906 to 1920 it declined steadily at 
an average yearly rate of 2.8 per cent. Since 1920 consumption has 
l)een increasing, partly no doubt because of tlie resumption of con- 
struction activity suspended during the World War. 

The future trend of consumption is impossible to predict, though 
there are certain tendencies that will permit us to make a fair esti- 
mate.. The cliief limiting factors willne, as in food production, the 
land available and the amount of labor and capital that will be 
devoted to timber growing. As we shall show, it is unlikely that our 
present forest ai-ea of 483,000,000 acres will need to be decreased in 
tlie next half century. If the present area were all in growing timber 
and were managed as intensively as the better managed forests of 
(lermany, it could be made to produce about 28 billion cubic feet a 
year, which would give for a population of 150,000,000 a per capita 
supply of 180 cubic feet, and for 200,0(K),000, 135 cubic feet. 

The production of 28 billion cubic feet a year within the next 
four or five decades is, however, entirely impossible. Even granted 
the land, the labor, and the capital necessary, it would require a long 
time to get all our forested land, including the 138,000,000 acres of 
virgin forest that still remain to be cut before growth staits, into 
productive condition, for most of our forests are badly understocked. 

Probable Changes in Land Requirements During the Next Few 

Decades. 

The preceding discussion has indicated the acreage of crops, 
pasture, and forest land that would probably be required to pro- 
vide for domestic consuhiption under each of three extreme assump- 
tions: (1) No reduction in per capita consumption and no increase 
in rate or yield per acre; (2) increasing yield of crop land to the 
average now prevailing in four countries of western Europe, and of 
pasture and forest to trie averages characteristic of Germany in the 
]>oriod before the World War; and (3) decreasing per capita consump- 
tion to the standard prevailing in Germany before the recent war. 
The areas of land required for 150,000,000 people under each of th? 
three assumptions may be summarized as follows: 
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Tabuc 8. — ’Jjand regu^rementa for a population of 150,000,000} 


Type of land use. 

1 

Assuming no 
changes In per 
capita consump- 
tion, or in tne 
average yield 
per acre of crop 
land, carrying 
capacity per acre 
of pasture land, 
and annual 
growth per acre 
of forestland. 

Assuming no 
changes in per 
capita consump- 
tion, but an in- 
crease to Euro- 
pean standards 
m yield per acre 
of crop land, 
carrying capac- 
ity per acre 
of pasture land, 
and annual 
growth per acre 
of forestland.* 

Assumiug no 
changes in yield 
per acre of crops, 
carrying capacity 
of pasture, and 
growth of forests 
per acre; but u 
reduction in per 
capita consump- 
tion of food and 
forest products to 
the standard pre- 
vailing in Ger- 
many prior to the 
World War. 

Total 
(thousands 
of acres). 

Acres 

per 

capita. 

Total 
(thousands 
of acres). 

Acres 

per 

capita. 

Total 
(thousands 
of acres). 

Acres 

per 

capita. 

Cropland 

Humid grass land pasture 

Semiarid pasture (constant) 

Woodland pasture (constant).. 

Forest > 

Provisional total 

431.000 

336.000 

687.000 

237.000 
1,466,000 

2l87 

2L24 

3.01 

1.68 

9.77 

270.000 

121.000 

687.000 

237.000 

636.000 

1.80 
a 81 

3.91 

1.68 

4.24 

394.000 
21/hOOO 

687.000 

237.000 

169.000 

2.63 

1.43 

3.91 

1.68 

1.13 

3,066,000 

237,000 


1, 851,000 

237,000 


1,602,000 

169.000 


Less duplication of forest and woodland 
posture.........' - 





Net total 



2,819,000 

ia79 

1, 614, 000 

10.76 

1,433,000 

9.65 


^ With no allowance for exports and assuming the same proportion of our national consumption of farm 
products obtained from imports as for the present population. 

>For maximum increase in crop yields, the basis of determination was the average yields, for four 
European countries; in humid pasture the carrying capacity of pastures in Germany; for semiarid pas- 
ture, the Jesuits of certain experiments under public management in this country; and for for&sts the 
average annual growth in the forests of Germany (see pp. 463-476). 

(Area required for growing the timber consumed instead of cutting from a stored supply. 


Each of the three columns in Table 8 is based on extreme as- 
sumptions. Nevertheless, they are exceedingly useful in defining 
some of the limits of the problem of land utilization. The first 
column emphasizes the fact that without important changes in 
methods of production, standards of consumption, or both, we could 
not provide for a population of 150,000,000 people. The second and 
third columns rest on the assumption that one type of adjustment 
will be exclusively employed — that is, either increase in production 

E er acre or modification in standards of consumption. However, 
y the time a population of 150,000,000 people is reached, it is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that we shall increase the productivity of our 
crop land by 47 per cent, the carrying capacity of our humid grass- 
land pasture by 122 per cent, and of and pasture by 50 per cent, 
and more than double the average annual growth of our growing 
forests. On the other hand, it is scarcely probable that we shall 
modify our consumption of food products to approximate the econo- 
mies of the German standard or reduce our annual per capita con- 
sumption of timber to only one-eighth of the present requirement. 

Obviously, both adjustments in some measure will be made. These 
extremes are useful in showing the maximum economies that might 
be accomplished by each method, and thus indicate the limits within 
which an estimate of probable requirements may be made. TThe 
essential problem is to determine to what extent we shall employ each 
of the two methods of economy. It is, of course, obvious that in at- 
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tempting to answer this question we enter a field of prediction where 
the elements of uncertainty are numerous. However, one fact is 
clear, we shall be nearer the truth by assuming any combination of 
the two changes which are between the two limits of no change in 
either respect, on the one hand, or of a full change in both respects, 
on the other hand. 

As to the relative importance of the two methods of economy, in 
the case of crop and pasture land, there are certain considerations 
which apparently indicate roughly the probable course the nation is 
likely to pursue. In the first place, the element of sacrifice involved 
in the German standard of consumption would be very much less 
than that involved in increasing production to the extremes assumed 
above. At most, the former involves the reduction of our per-capita 
consumption of mutton from 5.3 pounds to 2 pounds,®* of beef and 
veal from 68 pounds to 39 pounds, of pork and pork products from 
84 pounds to 75 pounds, of eggs from 28 pounds to 16 pounds, and of 
dairy products (in terms of milk) from 773 pounds to 711. There 
would also be certain changes in crop consumption, such as a re- 
duction in consumption of sugar and increase in the consumption of 
cereals and potatoes. This is the extreme. It is not probaole that 
we shall need to go this far in modification of habits of consumption, 
for it is reasonable to expect some increase in the production per 
acre of crops and of livestock products. However, it appears both 
desirable and probable that we shall go a considerable distance in the 
direction of this extreme economy of consumption, a probability that 
is emphasized by considering the extent of the task of effecting by 
increased efficiency of production most of the requisite economy. 

Probable Changes in Production in Next Four Decades. 

To increase our average crop production per acre 47 per cent may 
sound easy, but when we remember that this is an average increase 
to be attained for all of the crop land of the United States, the mag- 
nitude of the task that must be accomplished in perhaps little more 
than three decades if this method of economy alone were employed 
appears stupendous. Moreover, it should be noted that' our record 
thus far indicates a very slow rate of progress in productive effici- 
ency, so far as concerns increased yield per acre,®® whereas, on the 
other hand, the increasing scarcity of grazing land has already re- 
sulted in a considerable decrease in number of livestock per capita. 

Furthermore, the experience of Europe has shown that the high 
level of yield per acre achieved in those countries has been accom- 
pli^ed at exceedingly heavy cost as compared with this country. It 
involves a quantity of human labor per acre which is several times 
that of the United* States, together with almost an equahquantity of 
animal power, and probably a considerably greater expenditure* for 
fertilizer (see p. 475). While allowance must he made lor differences 
in agricultural organization in this country and in Europe, all things 
point toward the probability that a marked increase in yield per 
acre is likely to involve an increase in costs ^per acre in considerably 
greater proportion. 


” with either a corresponding economy in wool or increased importation. 
“ See p. 468. 
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In regard to crop land another important consideration is the fact 
that there remains a large area of humid land of fair productivity 
which can be added to the existing crop area by clearing operations 
no more costly than have been employed in that part of our agricul- 
tural expansion which preceded the expansion into the prairies and 
the Great Plains, as well as considerable areas of drainaWe and ir- 
rigable land of high fertility, not to mention the possibilities of ex- 
panding the crop area in tlie dry-farming regions. Much of the land 
referred to is now put to very low use. The value of the uses dis- 
placed by crops for the land needed during the next few decades, 
together with necessary capital charges for clearing, draining, or 
irrigating, are likely to be proportionately much lower than the in- 
creas(‘ in costs that would be involved in attaining by increased in- 
tensity of cultivation a degree of productivity comparable with that 
of Europe. It seems reasonable tx) believe tnat in the next three or 
four decades we may increase the yield of crop land by the use of 
some additional fertilizer, but probably without greatly increasing 
otherwise the intensity of field processes. In view of the above con- 
siderations, it would hot appear wise to count on ah increase in the 
average productivity of crop land by more than, say, 10 per cent in 
the next three or four decades, though unforeseen circumstances 
might result in a greater increase. 

It has been noted that the possibilities of increase in carrying 
capacity of humid pasture other than woodland are very great, ix 
we may judge by the example of Germany. The economy in the use 
of pasture area may take several forms: The substitution of forage 
and root crops for pasture is one of these. This tendency may be 
illustrated by the fa<*/t that in Germany the area of pasture other than 
woodland is a little over 60 per cent of the crop area, while in this 
country the area of humid pasture other than woodland, together with 
its equivalent in semiarid pasture, is about 118 per cent of the area of 
land in crops (fig. 56). It will be noted that the substitution of 
forage crops for pasture involves a larger labor requirement per 
thousand acres of both crops and pasture, although it does not neces- 
sarily imply an increase in the intensity of cultivation of crop land 
or an increase in its yield per acre. Again, increase of carrying 
capacity of pasture may be achieved by laying down permanent pas- 
ture instead of depending on ^ontaneous growth. This also in- 
volves a lai’ger labor contribution in the national farm economy. 
The increased productivity of pasture may be achieved by better 
selection of pasture plants ; better preparation of the land and more 
careful methods of laying down pasture; better adjustment of the 
time and intensity of use; and, in the sections where the pasture 
economy has become intensive, by the use of fertilizer on permanent 
pastures, as well as on rotation pastures. Finally, pasture economy 
may be furthered by more efficient methods of livestock husbandry, 
sucn as adopting high-grade livestock and ^ploying such practices 
as will attain a maximum number of offspring, minimum losses, and 
maximum growth. These measures are especially important on the 
western ranges. 

While the full employment of all these various methods may 
ultimately much more than double the carrying capacity of our 
humid pasture other than woodland and increase it by possibly 50 
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per cent on our semi arid range, it may be doubted if in the next 
three or four decades we shall succeed in raising the average level 
of productivity by more than 20 or 25 per cent throughout our 
enormous area of semiarid and humid pasture exclusive of wood- 
land. Throughout large areas it is improbable that any considerable 
increase in productiveness will occur, for, the policy of relying on 
sjiontaneous pasture growths is likely to prevail. Tlie use of 
fertilizer on permanent pastures is not likely to become general within 
that period, nor is it probable that the available supplies of fertilizer 
would make possible its general employment over so large an area. 
It is unlikely that the carrying capacity of woodland pasture will 
increase by any considerable amount. 

ACRES OP HUMID PASTURE PER HUNDRED ACRES OF CROPS, UNITED 
STATES (EXCLUDING EXPORTS), COMPARED WITH FRANCE AND 
GERMANY. 

ACRES OF PASTURE PER HUNDRED ACRES OF CROPS 



Kkj. 50. — As the (lenslly of population in a country incroiiBCH there Is a 
tendency to rely more lurj^ely on cropn rather than on pasture for the 
maintenance oif livestock. Tlie area of croiw and pastures used for the 
United St a tea excludes acn'age employed in producing for export. If 
allowance were luiide for tlie crops im)M>rted and fed to livesto<’k, tlie ratios 
of pasture land to crop land for Germany and France would be still smaller. 

The area of semiarid pasture in the United States has been converted to 
humid pasture on the basis of relative carrying capacity. For all three 
countries woodland is excluded, although used to some extent for pasture. 

It is probable that the proportion of total livestock units maintained by 
woodland pasture is slightly larger for the Ifnited States than for Germany 
and France. 

Any forecast of the probable, rate ot increase in the average, growth 
per acre of growing forest during the next few decades is com- 
plicated by numerous difficulties, particulai'ly by the ownei-ship of 
forest land. About 21 per cent of our timberland (exclusive of scrub 
forest) is in public ownership, and of this about 93 per cent is being 
Imndled to assure continuous growth of timber. About 79 per cent 
of our forests (and potentially among the most productive) is pri- 
vately owned. Of this amount, 40 per cent is in farm wood lots and 
60 per cent in other forms of ownership, chiefly large commercial 
holdings. 

It may be safely predicted that all public forests will be more and 
more intensively managed, and will be largely added to from lands 
that would be, much less productive if left in private, ownership. 
Public ownership will thus add materially to the average annual 
growth per acre. Another factor that will probably increase our net 
total growth is the conversion of virgin forests, where growth is 
largely offset by decay, into young, growing forests. At present, 
however, a large proportion of the national forests condsts of virgin 
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timber, which in many oases will not be in great demand until more 
accessiole supplies are exhausted. Consequently, cutting off the old 
timber and getting a new crop started will necessarily be a gradual 
process. 

The chief problem, then, is with respect to the private timberlands. 
At what rate may we expect these lands to be made more productive ? 
Productive methods with farm woodlands, occupying some 150,- 
000,000 acres, are hampered by the general lack of knowledge by 
farmers of the means to be employeo. On the whole, for this im- 
portant portion of our area of forest land we may perhaps expect 
a decrease in acreage and only a slow increase in rate of growth per 
acre. 

For large commercial holdings the outlook is somewhat diffei’ent. 
Tlie increasing pressure of economic forces making for better foi*est 
management and higher yields is unmistakable. In several parts of 
the country, notably the Northeast, high prices of lumber and long 
freight hauls are making it profitable for the private land owner to 
^row timber as a crop. There is a well-defined movement to prevent 
in the public interest the denudation of private forests. Still more 
apparent is the trend toward public and private cooperation, on an 
adequate scale, for the conti*ol of forest fii’es. Such control is the 
firet and most indispensable step toward making our forest land 
productive. Efforts are being made here and there by private indus- 
tries to assure a continuous supply of timber by the careful cutting 
of their mature timter and by Duying up lands stocked with young 
growth. However, the tendency toward private forest management 
is only in a formative stage. Only 43 per cent of our private timber- 
lands have even partial protection fnim fire; and an almost negligible 
fraction get the benefit of more intensive measures for timber produc- 
tion. 

Compared with the production of other crops, there is a far greater 
chance for increasing forest yields at a comparatively small expendi- 
ture. Under the crudest measures, chiefly protection against fire 
and leaving seed trees in some of the forest types, our annual growth 
on all forest lands, including virgin forests yet to be cut over, could 
bo increased by 1950 from the present 6 billion cubic feet to 10 billion 
cubic feet. If these same crude measures should be permanently 
practiced, we could, on our present forest area, ultimately reach an 
annual growth of something like 14 billion cubic feet, about 56 per 
cent of our present forest drain. 

The various measures mentioned probably will gradually amelio- 
rate the outlook for our timber supply. At what rate this ameliora- 
tion will occur depends so largely on psychological factors, public 
policy, and other unpredictable conditions as to make a forec^t im- 
practicable. It appears unlikely that within tliat period there can 
be so marked an increase in the average rate of growth per acre in 
our growing: foreSts and in our gross yield as to offset the decrease 
in consumption forced by forest destruction. 

Probable Changes in Consumption ^in Next Few Decades. 

Some of tlie probable changes in consumption of crop products 
during the next 80 or 40 years should also be considered. In the first 
place, it is Quite unlikely that we shall curtail our consumption of 
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sugar to the Q^nnaji standard. Even if we do not increase the pro- 
portion, of the supply imported, it would not require a very large 
addition to our crop acreage to maintain the present per-capita con- 
sumption; in other words, the acreage required is comparatively 
small in proportion to the consumption utility involved. Again, it is 
doubtful if the cereal consumption habits of the American people will 
be greatly modified. The pressure of population in the next four dec- 
ades will not be great enough to compel so prosperous a nation to 
substitute potatoes largely for bread or to shift from a wheat bread 
to a rye bread diet, and but little economy in land would result. 
There may be some tendency to shift to com bread, because of its 
relatively greater cheapness. It is likely that some little increase 
may occur in the per capita consumption of potatoes and cereals to 
offset some of the probable reduction in the consumption of certain 
livestock produ(‘ts. 

The principal changes, therefore, are to be looked for in the con- 
sumption of livestock jiroducts. The per capita consumption of 
dairy products is not likely to decrease very much, if at all. We 
have noted that even in so densely populated a country as Germany 
the per capita consumption of milk and milk products is but little 
less than in the United States. The consumption of mutton is very 
small in the United States. The greater proportion of our sheep 
are raised principally on pasture. If we should raise the same pro- 
portion of our wool supply as at present, this would enable us to 
maintain approximately the present per capita consumption of mut- 
ton, since the imports and exjiorts of mutton are negligible. If we 
may judge from the experience of Germany the per capita consump- 
tion of pork and pork products is likely to decrease but little. Be- 
cause of their ability to thrive on various forage crops yielding 
a large feed product per acre, and because of their comparatively 
small adaptability to the ordinary types of pastures, the relative 
importance of hogs is likely to increase as it necomes necessary to 
employ forage crops more and more in order to economize pasture; 
and, if anything, this relative increase is likely to be at the expense 
of classes of livestock better adapted to a pasture economy, such as 
beef cattle or sheep. Even in Germany the per capita consumption 
of pork and pork products is only about 10 per cent less than in the 
United States. It is probable, the!n, that when our population reaches 
150,000,000 our per capita consumption of pork and pork products 
will be at least 95 per cent of the present consumption. 

The per capita consumption of eggs in Germany is only a little 
more than half as great as in the United States. However, even 
before the World War, Germany was a relatively poor country, as 
compared with the United States. It is not likely to be a scarcity 
of land that will compel a serious curtailment in conaumption of 
eggs and poultry, for in proportion to food produced, poultry re- 
quire relatively little land and much labor, as coiffpared with cattle 
and sheep. Consequently, they are especially adapted to the economy 
of a dense population. If the consumption of poultry and eggs per 
capita should seriously decrease, it is more likely to be due to the 
increased pressure of other food costs on the family income than 
because of the demands made by poultry on the supply of land. 
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If we approximated the German strfhdard, we should consume only 
about three-fifths as much beef as al present. A population of 
lf)0,000,000 would not be dense enough to compel a reduction to the 
German standard. Moreover, the people of British ori^n^ who have 
so largely moulded our national standards, have exhmitM ^’eat 
tenacity in clinging to a high per capita consumption of beef. I^w- 
cver, we have already reduced our per capita consumption of beef 
considerably in tJie last two decades, and the increasing scarcity of 
pasture is likely to reduce it still more. As a basis for estimating 
land requirements, we may not be far wrong in assuming a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the number of beef cattle per capita. 

It seems wise to consider that the number of horses and mules per 
thousand acres of crop land will continue as at present. The prob- 
able increase in productivity of crop and pasture land assumed above 
is not likely to increase the requirement per thousand acres of crop 
land by more than enough to offset the continued substitution of 
tractors and motor vehicles. 

As already noted, our stock of timber would last for several dec- 
ades even at the present rate of per capita consumption. However, 
the increasing remoteness or undesirability of remaining supplies is 
likely to result in increasing values and, therefore, probably in a 
continuation of the tendency toward a decrease in per capita con- 
sumption. For the period 3following the next few decades our per 
capita consumption depends very largely on what measures we take 
by way of providing for reforestation, promoting growth of timber, 
and reducing waste. It has been shown that on our present forest 
area it would be possible by methods of production relatively not 
very costly to grow annually by, say, 1950 aliout 10 billion cubic feet. 
This would give for 160,000,000 people a per capita supply of about 
06 cubic feet, or more than double the per capita consumption of Ger- 
many or France. However, this presumes the early adoption of a 
vig)rous forest policy. Moreover, while some of our stock of virgin 
timber will undoubtedly still remain uncut in 1950, it is likely to be 
in the more remote locations. 

We have now made certain assumptions that will enable us to esti- 
mate roughly the probable land requirements when our population 
has increased to 150,000,000 people. On the basis of the assumptions 
of probable modifications in per capita consumption and of increase 
in productiveness of crop land, and in the carrying capacity of pas- 
ture,, we shall require for a population of 150,000,000, three or four 
decades hence, about 373,000,0(X) acres of crop land and about 222,- 
000,000 acres of humid pasture other than woodland, the areas of 
semiarid pasture and of woodland being held constant as in previous 
estimates. Tliis estimate makes no aflowance for exports and as- 
sumes the continuance of the present per capita imports of agricul- 
tural products.®® ^ 

w The requirement for ctops was estimated as followa : The changes In crop acreage 
used in producing food for direct consumption were estimated by asHuming that tlie iier 
<‘apita consumption of certain items for 160,000,000 people will be the following percent- 
ages of prosent consumption: 103 per cent for cereals, 110 per cent for potatoes, 00 
per cent for sugar, 9r» per cent for hogs, 80 per cent for l)eef cattle, and 80 per cent for 
poultry, the other classes of food remaining unchanged. The requirement for work stock 
was estimated as follows : The areas at present used in producing food crops for domestic 
consumption, employed in producing crops used in feeding livestock, and for producing 
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Although the 4*equisite inci^ase in crop acreage to provide for 
150,000,000 people, as compafed with the acreage now employed for 
domestic (jonsumption, is only a little larger than the acreage in 
cn>ps now employed in producing for export (including the 
acreage required for maintaining work stock used in export pro- 
duction), it is not likely that we shall diveit all of the land 
now used in producing for export to production for domestic con- 
sumption. Our country is especially adapted to the production of 
certain kinds of crops needed by the rest of the world, particularly 
cotton. It is not improbable, therefore, that (including the acreage 
required for work stock) we shall continue for several decades to 
devote to export production at least half the acreage we now em- 
ploy for that purpose. This would add about 30,000,000 acres to 
llie requirement of crop land, making a total of 403,000,000 acres. 
Til is is about 38,000,(X)0 acres more than the acreage of harvested 
crops in 1919, and requires the addition of about 1,000,000 acres a 
year. Tlie allowance or half the pi*esent export a(u*eago would also 
make ne(*essary an addition of about 11.000,000 acres of humid jias- 
ture other than woodland, making a ttital requirement of 233 000,000 
acres of humid pasture, or about 2,(K)0,000 acres more than the 
present area. 

It tberefoi*e appears that, provided we can make the very moderate 
modification in standards of consumption and productive efficiency 
assumed as a basis of these estimates and devote to domestic produc- 
tion about half the area now employed in producing for export, 
our needs for expansion of the farming area to provide for 150,- 
000,000 people would be satisfied by adding about 40,000,000 acres 
of crop land and improved pasture to the fanning area.®^ 

The very moderate requirements for crop land and pasture will 
leave a very large area available for forests. It will be recalled 


crops for export were added. The sum was subtracted from the total acrenj^e In harv<*sted 
(M-ops (1919), leayluK the area employed at present in producing nonfood crops for 
domestic consumption. This figure was increased by the ratio of ir»0,000,000 to the 
popiilntioii of 1920, and the resulting figure added to the estimated acreages required for 
food crops, and for livestock other than work stock, the sum of the tliroe items l>eiug the 
estimated acreage of crops required for 150,000,000 people under the assumed changes in 
consumption, noi including the area used to prodiu'e feed for work stock. The ratio of 
this figure to the corresponding figure for the population of 1920 was determined, the 
result being the ratio of work stock reciulred for 150,000,000 people under the assuraecl 
changes, as compared with the number now required. The acreage rwiulred at present for 
work stock employed In producing for domestic consumption was multiplied by this ratio, 
nnd the result added to the acreage required for domestic purposes other than feeding 
work stock, as previously esiimated. The sum was divided by 1.1 in order to allow for 
tlie assumed increase of 10 per cent in the average yield per acre of crop land. 

The requirement of humid pasture was estimated as follows : The numbers of animal 
units of the different classes of livestock other than work stock to supply 150,000,000 
iwople, under the assumed changes In consumption, were calculated by cinbloylng the same 
factors as in the case of emp acreage at)ove. The percentage Increase of work stock was 
calculated on the basis of the ratio of crop acreage required under the assumed changes in 
consumption and production, as previously estimated, to the acreage of crops in 1919. 
The number of animal units on semlarid pasture in 1920 was multiplied by 1.2 to allow for 
an increase of 20 per cent in carrying capacity. The sum added to tlie number of animal 
units on woodland pasture was subtracted from the total number of animal itnits required, 
the remainder being the number to he maintained by humid pasture. The ratio of this to 
the iiumt>er of animal units now on humid pasture was dotermjPed and the dcreage of 
humid pasture now employed for domestic consniiiption was mulnpllod by this ratio. 

For statislical reasons the estimates have been made on the baalH of harvested crops. 

^ Allowance would also have to be made for the small additional acreage for crop failure, 
estimated at about 15,000,000 acres in 1919. However, It Is probable that the proportion- 
ate requirements for this purpose would not greatly change. In a given year there is also 
a certain acreage of crop land In rotation devoted to pasture. 

•*Tf we should fall to economise ns much as the very moderate modifications in con* 
sumption and production assumed as the basis of these estimates imply, the requisite 
increases of crop nnd pasture land would fall somewhere between the above estimates and 
the increase of 96,000,000 acres of crop land and 116,000,000 acres of humid pasture that 
would be necessary if no economics in consumption and woductlon are effected (p. 462), 
allowing In each case half the acreage at present employed for exports. 
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that after allowing for 'the present requirements for roads, citi^, 
railways, farmsteads, etc., and for the land that is physically in- 
capable of being employed for crops, pasture, or forests, there re- 
mains an area of 1,769,000,000 acres available for the three uses. 
Allowing about 10,000,000 acres of land for the expansion of the 
area required for cities, roads, etc., during the next few decade^ 
there remains available, 1,759,000,000 acres. Subtracting from this 
the 587,0(K),000 acres of semiarid pasture, the 403,000,000 acres of 
estimated requirement for crbp land, an allowance of about 40,- 
000,000 acres of crop land for annual crop failure and crop land 
fallow, and the 233,000,000 acres estimated to be required for numid 
pasture, there remain 496.000,(KK) acres of surface not requii*ed for 
any other use than forests, or 13,000,000 acres more than are now 
included in the area of forest and of cut-over land not restock- 
ing. In other words, witli the reasonable economies and changes 
in foreign trade assumed above, it will be possible to meet the 
needs of a population of 150,000,000 for crop land and pasture and 
still have left an area larger than the present forest area.®® 

'Jliis does not mean that the 496,000,000 acres of surface left would 
all be adapt(*d to forests. Some of this land would have to be re- 
claimed by drainage at an expense so excessive that it probably may 
never be reclaimed, even when the maximum population of the nation 
is attained ; and a little of it also is too dry tor trees. Consequently, 
it seems probable that the land available for use as forests during 
the next fon^st cycle will not l)e larger than the present forest area 
of 483,000,000 acres, which includes, it will be recalled, about 
81,000,000 acres of cut-over land not restocking. 

The Direction of Expansion of the Area of Farm and Forest 
Land During the Next Few Decades. 

For the additional 38,000,000 acres of crop land there are available 
a little over 600,00(),00() acres of potential crop land from which to 
choose, after allowing for the area of land suitable only for forest or 
semiarid pasture. Allowing for an area of forest land equal to the 
present forest area, there remain nearly 400,000,000 acres of poten- 
tial crop land. Practically all of this is either inferior in quality 
or requires drainage or irrigation. 

It IS obvious that to obtain 38,000,000 acres from this great area 
should involve careful selection. Moreover, each of the several 
classes of potential crop land is likely to contribute towai-d the re- 
quired amount. It will be recalled that the forested regions of the 
eastern half of the country are estimated to contain 220,000,000 acres 
of land capable of use for crops without drainage (see figs. 9 and 11), 
besides 151,000,000 acres of land so roimh or so sandy that it may Ihj 
considei’ed suitable only for forests. Of the former area, 32,000,000 
acres are classed aSs heavy soil. This is more than the 22,000,000 acres 
required for the expansion of crops during the next few decades ; l)ut 
a good deal of this land, while not absolutely too rough for use in 


••On account of new materials made ayailable, these estimates are somewhat different 
from those jriyen In testimony by L. C. Gray before the Senate Committee on Keforestation 
(S. Res. S98) and also quoted in the article “Timber: Mine or Cron“ Yearbook 1922 
While the estimated areas are not identical, the essential conclusions are the same.* 
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crops, is quite rolling, and some is infertile. However, it would seem 
possible By careful selection to obtain a large proportion of the re- 
quii*ed 38,000,000 acres either from the heavy land of the cut-over 
re^on or from the best of the 162,000,000 acres of medium-textured 
soils or from semiarid land. In view of these possibilities it would 
seem hardly necessary to reclaim a large area by irrigation or drain- 
age for the expansion of agriculture during the next few decades, 
and certainly there would be no justification in undertaking such 
reclamation except in the case of projects where the economy of 
reclamation could be demonstrated unequivocally. 

Maximum Population That Could Be Maintained by Our 
Resources of Crop, Pasture, and Forest Land. 

The statistics worked out in the preceding discussion also supply a 
basis for estimating the maxiniun) population that may be main- 
tained by our existing land resources, assuming no greater relative 
dependence on imports than at present. Starting with the per capita 
acreages required under the extreme e<‘onomies represented by tlie 
pre-war German standard of food and timber consumption* and 
allowing for the maximum economies in production shown to be 
pf)ssible by European experience, \ve may estimate tlie minimum 
acreage required per capita for the several uses. The sum of the per 
capita areas for crops and humid pasture divided into the total areji 
available for these purposes will indicate approximately the maxi- 
mum population under these assumptions. However, it is necessary 
to make allowance for the fact that the area of semiarid pasture witl 
be not only about 119,000,000 acres less than at present, but, together 
with woodland, will carry proportionately a much smaller part of 
the total livestock units, even allowing for an increase of 50 per cent 
in its carrying capacity, thus throwing a somewhat greater burden 
on humid pasture. 

When all these allowances are made a maximum population of 
350,000,000 is indicated.®^ 

Another method of estimating maximum population is by means 
of the areas per capita employed for crops and pasture in Germany. 
Of course, Germany was more dependent on importation than we are 
in the United States (fig. 57). In the case of 10 principal crops 
largely grown in the country, a careful estimate indicates that Ger- 
many was about 79.3 per cent self-sufficient in crop production.®® No 


“♦Tho method of calmlntioii was ns follows: The per capita area of humid panl lire other 
than woodland that would lie required under the Oerman standard of consumpliuu, if lu* 
eiemiarld or woodland pasture was available, was calculated on the basis of relative carry- 
inff capacities of the several classes pf pasture. This per capita figure was divided by 
2.22 to allow for a potential increase of 122 per cent In carrying capacity. The per 
capita crop area under the German standard of consumption divided by 1.408 to allow 
for a potential increase of 46.8 per cent in average yield was added to the per capita 
requirement of humid pasture, and this sum was divided into 1,004,000,000 Acres, indicat- 
ing n provisional population of ,‘100,000,000 people without allowing for use of semiarid and 
woodland pasture. This allowance was made as follows; The iiumlier of livestock that 
would be carried on the area of semiarid land capable of being used only for pasture was 
estimated on the basis of present carrying capacity. This was increase bv 50 per cent 
to allow for potential increase in caring capacity, and the resulting number added to 
the number of animal units carried on woodland pasture. The total was then divided by 
the number of animal units per capita required under the German standard of consump- 
tion. This gave the number of people that could be provided for by the available semiarid 
and woodland pasture. This number divided by the per capita requirement of humid 
pasture under tne assumed economies in consumption and production, as previously cal- 
culated, indicated the area of hnmld pasture to which the semiarid and woodland pasture 
would be equivalent. This equivalent was added to the 1,004,000.000 acres and the sum 
divided by the total per capita requirement of crop land and humid pastur**. 

*"On the basis of calories for human consumption, including animal products used In 
the diet, it Is estimated that Germany was about 85 per cent self-sufficient. 
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estimate is available for the degree of self-sufficiencv in pasture 
production ; but if this be assumed to be the same as for crops, the 
per capita requirement for Germany was approximately 1.4 acres of 
crops and pasture (other than woodland) per capita. ^ Assuming 
that Germany was 80 per cent self-sufficient in the years just preced- 
ing the World War, the per capita acreage required to maintain her 

PER CAPITA ACREAGE IN CROPS, HUROD PASTURES (AND EQUIVALENT). 

AND FORESTS USED FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION, UNITED STATES. 



Fig. r»7. — The of cropa and humid pasture for the ITnltod States do 

not include land employed in prudiicint? for export. No nllowrauce is made 
for the ncreajjfe in France and (Jermany that would be required 1o produce 
the farm iiroducts imported. The column showinR pasture area per capita 
for the United States Includes an allowance for semiarid pasture converted 
to terms of humid pasture on the basis of relative carrying capacity. In all 
tif the countries some use is made of forest for pasturape of livestock. In 
compariu^i: the forest area per capita of the TTnlted States with the corre- 
siamdlne figures for the two Kuropean countries it Is important to note that 
Ifip former country is cutting larifely from a stored crop, while the forest 
acreage of the two Kurfjpean countries la ('raployed mainlv in ffrowliitf 
annual crops timber. Fiirthermo’-e, nearly 17 per cent of the so-called 
forest area of the United States consists of cut-over land not restocking. 

population under the average conditions of production prevailing in 
that country was about 1.75 acres. After excluding land required 
for cities and other nonagricultural uses, the area of land usable 
only for semiarid pasture or for forests, and waste land, there would 
remain a total of about 1,004,000,000 acres. On this basis our 
land area available for crops or humid pasture could ]>e made to 
maintain a population of 574,000,000 people, even if no allowance 
be made for the additional aid supplied by our semiarid pasture. 

The large difference between the two estimates is due to the fact 
that the first estimate was made on the basis of the assumption that 
the average yield per acre of crops may be increased by 46.8 per 
cent, which is based on averages for four European countries, with 


Including an allowance for the larger area required for our maximum population. 
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supplemental estimates for com, hay, and cotton. The average, 
however, is considerably lower than the percentage by which the 
average yield of crop land in Germany exceeds the average for the 
United States. However, on account of the large area of semiarid 
crop land, it is very improbable that we could attain the avera^ 
yields of Germany throughout our crop area. Consequently the 
average yields for the four countries previously employed is a more 
conservative basis of estimate. If allowance be made for the differ^ 
ences, a maximum population of about 345,000, ()()() is indicated. 

This would seem to indicate that the preceding method of estimate 
is reasonably sound. As a matter of fact, both methods exaggerate 
somewhat the probable maximum population, or saturation point, 
for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, the 1,004,000,000 acres of land available for crops 
and humid pasture includes all land that is physically capable of 
being employed for crops and pasture (uot counting semiarid pas- 
ture). About 105,000,000 acres requires drainage or irrigation and 
includes large areas of land for wliich the expense of reclamation 
would be enormously costly; in other words, it is physically reclaim- 
able but probably not economically available even under the pressing 
<]emands of a dense j)opulation. Again, the total area of 1,004,000,000 
acres includes much land of low productivity either because of the 
character of the soil or because of aridity. It may be granted that 
the pressure of population would justify the expenditure of labor 
necessary to make and keep the poor soils of the humid region as 
productive as the average soils now in use will be made when neces- 
sity compels, but the total area includes more than 120,000,000 acres 
of semiarid land that probably can never by any economical expendi- 
ture of labor be made to produce on the average more than a fifth 
of the potential average product on the other lands of the United 
States. If these allowances be made and the available productive 
area be reduced to the equivalent in potential productivity of the 
area now in use under intensive agriculture, the available acreage 
would be about 908,000, 000 instead of 1,004,000,000. On the former 
basis, the maximum population maintainable according to the first 
method of estimate would be about 319,000,000, while on the basis 
of the German requirements in per capita acreage it would be 
about 519,000,000. However, if the allowance be made, as above, for 
the difference in average jdeld of crop land for Germany as compared 
with the average for the four European countries, the maximum 
})opulation would be about 312,000,000. Probably, all things con- 
sidered, the maximum number maintainable under the standards 
of consumption prevailing in pre-war Germany and of production in 
the four European countries previously discussed would be not far 
from 300.000,000 people.®^ This would involve a severe I'eduction in 


By a study of tha relation of cultivated acreaj?o to population in Germany, France, and 
Belgium, Prof. El M. East has concluded : “ The maximum population the United Stntes 
can support under any conditions concelvalile to those of us who live at the present day, 
therefore, is 331,000,000.” “The Af^ricultural Limits of Our Population” In The 
Scientific Monthly, XTT, No. 0, p. .555. By an entirely different method of calcula- 
tion — that is, by the projection or a population curve — Profs. Raymond Pearl and Ia .T. 
Reed have reached the conclusion that our maximum population will be 107,000,000. 
” On the Bate of Growth of the Population of the United States since 1 790 and its 
Mathematical Representation ” in Proceedings of the National Academy of Science, VI, 
pp. 275-286. If the population should liecomp stationary at the figure suggested by 
Professor Pearl it would be due to economic and social motives working to limit popula- 
tion, rather than to the physical incapacity of our laud resources to maintain a larger 
number. 
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[^neral standard of living because of the heavy costs of utilization ; 
and consec^uently the so-called saturation point, that is, the point 
teyond which population would no longer inci’ease, may be reached 
considerably short of 300,000,000. 

Conclusions. 

The Problem of Forest Utilization. 

The data that have been present^ have indicated that during 
the next forest cycle an area of humid land as lar^ as the present 
acreage of forest and cut-over land will not be need^ for crops and 
pasture. An area of this magnitude would include not only the lands 
unsuitable because of hilly conditions or rough surface for any other 
use than forests, but also practicallv all of the sandy lands in the 
humid portion of the country ana even a few million acres of 
the heavier soils. Probably small portions of this great area with 
special advantiiges in acce^ss to mareet may be devoted to trucking 
and fruits, but it would appear to be the part of wisdom to regard 
(he area as a whole as suitable only for forest land during at least 
the next forest cycle of, say, 60 years and to take the necessary steps 
for reforesting as much of it as practicable^ 

This task is too large to leave wholly to private initiative and too 
urgent to leave to economic chance. Our forest wealth has melted 
away liefore our immense aOTicultural and industrial development, 
which caught us unprepared to take this fundamentally new step 
in our development, the cultivated forest. Only a beginning has been 
made in changing the national point of view from the idea of 
wasteful and unrestricted use to the idea of careful forest hus- 
bandiT based mainly on the principle of growing our annual supply. 
Still less has been the advance in better forest management itself, 
for, aside from the one-fifth of our forest area in public ownership, 
relatively minor progress has been made either in stopping forest 
devastation or in the elementary steps toward adequate reforesta- 
tion. Meanwhile, without a drastic and immediate change in policy, 
there looms a sharp curtailment of timber consumption below any- 
thing our population or our industries can easily be adjusted to. 
It is therefore obvious that a comprehensive policy is needed, the 
main elements of which may be stated as follows: 

The gro^oth vrobUm . — Some of our public forest lands have not 
yet been brougfit under management for continuous timber produc- 
tion. Tliis should be done as rapidly as possible. In order to help 
tid^ over the era of timlier shortage, the standard of productivity 
of all public forests should be increased by better protection froiiri 
fire, insects, and disease; by a moi'e adequate technical service both 
in forest research and in forest management; and by large-scale 
planting of now idle lands. As our public forests are largely in 
Federal ownership, this is chiefly a Federal problem. 

The problem of increasing the yields on private lands is much 
more complex and difficult. One large part of that problem is the 
better handling of our 160,000,000 acres of farm wood lots. The 
first essential step is to educate the farmer to apply to his wood 
lot the same idea of continuous cropping that he applies to his 
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fields. He will have to learn to use selective cutting, to exclude 
or restrict grazing in his woodlands, and to keep out fire. He will 
need assistance in marketing his timber products and in obtaining 
cheap nursery stock for planting. Public leadership is needed in all 
these ways. 

Increasing the yields of private lands implies first of all that the 
public will step in and put a halt to forest denudation. Irrespec- 
tive of who will in future own these lands or who will harvest the 
final crop, the present owner must be required, in cutting his timber, 
to leave the land in productive condition, that is, restocked or re- 
stocking with young growth. To permit him to do this, however, 
with a reasonable chance of profit, the public must do its share to 
reduce the risks. The chief risk, fire, must be met by a concerted 
effort by the National and State governments and by private owners 
to reduce fires to the point where all forests have a fair chance of 
escaping destruction somewhere on the road from youth to maturity. 
The risk to the individual may also be lessened by providing an 
adequate system of timber insurance. The development of systems 
of credit adapted to the special. conditions of timber ownership by 
private agencies is another thing needed for encouraging private 
initiative, especially for small holders. It is also essential to encour- 
age the private timber grower by supplanting the present property 
tax on growing timber crops with a more efficient form of taxation. 
The property tax is collected annually even though the crop may 
not be ready to sell for many years, and will be increasingly burden- 
some as private reforestation becomes more general. A third way 
in which public agencies can help increase yields is through more 
adequate research in methods of timber growing and forest manage- 
ment, and by educational efforts to get those methods into use. 

The waste prohlevK — Public leadership is needed to reduce the 
large waste of merchantable timber from fire, insects, disease, and 
windfall. Still larger are the problems of wood waste in manufac- 
ture and use, all the way from the woods to the finished product. 
These problems require research and public leadership on a larger 
scale than we have at present. 

In short, the forest problem requires rapid action on a large scale, 
for we are compelled within a few years to effect a veritable revolu- 
tion in the point of view and methods involved in the utilization of 
land for forests. 

The ovynership problem . — It is desirable to develop private enter- 
prise in forestry as rapidly as possible, as outlined above, but it is 
well to recognize that we should not rely on this as the major means 
of providing for the era of prospective shortage. Time is neces- 
sary to develop the requisite interest, and the potent stimulus of 
high values for timber and timber products is becoming" influential 
only gradually. 

To meet the need for rapid action within the next few decades to 
make provision against the severe shortage that is in prospect it will 
be necessary to rely heavily on public ownership and operation. The 
public forests — Federal, State, county, and municipal — now consti- 
tuting only about one-fifth of our forest area should be largely in- 
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creased (fig. 58). Of our 483,000,000 acres of forest and cut-over 
land half should be in public ownership. This would involve an 
increase of 150,000,000 acres, or several million acres each year. 



Fm. r>S. — III the caHtern forest region, which comprineH 75 per rent of the 
total forest area of the United States, the iiaiional forestH are only 1.5 per 
cent of the total, and all publicly owned forest land In this region Is only a 
little more than 5 per cent. Two-fifths of the area is in farm-wood lots 
and the remainder consists of privately owned forests. In the w»‘stem 
region about 70 per cent of the forest area Is owni^d by the Federal (lovern- 
ment, while 28 per cent consists of privately owned forests. 


Land Glassification Essential to the Systematic Selection of Land for 
Crops, Pasture, and Forests. 

The above conclusion implies that the areas that are to be devoted 
to reforestation, as well as the areas that should be reserved during 
the next forest cycle for msture and for crops, should be determined 
by deliberate selection. To this end it has been recognized for some 
time that a ^"Stematic classification of our reserve land area is 
i*eqiiisile. Such a classification would serve not only to separate farm 
land from forest land in humid regions but also to distinguish farm 
land from range land in semiarid regions, and this would afford a 
basis for systematic direction to the necessary exjiansion of American 
agriculture. 


The Misdirection of Agricultural Expansion. 

Land settlement no longer consists of the spontaneous migration 
of population to virgin public lands of high quality. At present it 
is largely induced by the ceaseless activity of various classes of land- 
selling agencies seeking to profit by the sale of land. Owners of 
land however unsuitable for farming, are stronglj^ impelled through 
the constant pressure of taxes and other carrying charges to sell 
it if possible. I^ocal communities appear to benefit by the immigra- 
tion of settlers even if they are unsuccessful in maintaining them- 
selves on the land, and the unsuccessful settlers themselves are often 
eager to ‘‘ unload ” on another wave of immigrants. If outside in- 
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vestors or public agencies can be induced to undertake works of 
reclamation, there results at least a temporary increase in community 
prosperity as a result of the expenditure or the funds in the com- 
munity. Furthermore, experience has shown that with sufficiently 
strong selling methods it is possible to find buyers for land entirely 
unsuitable for farming. 

These forces and methods have resulted in the continual misdi- 
i*ection of land utilization and settlement. Land that should be kept 
in forests for at least the next forest cycle has been forced into 
occupation by se.ttlei*s. Large areas in the West, more suitable for 
grazing than for crops, have been sporadically settled to the detri- 
ment of the established range industry. 

The misdirection as to time and rate of settlement has been no less 
costly than the misdirection as to place. Settlement activity is 
always most extensive at times when agriculture is ‘‘ booming.” At 
such times, when land values are inflated and costs of reclamation, 
buildings, livestock, and machinery are at high levels, settlers in 
large numbers incur these high costs only to be compelled shortly 
to enter a period of deiiression under a heavy load of indebtedness. 

Tendency to Overexpansion of Agriculture. 

Furthermore, as a result of the desire of settlers to benefit by in- 
crease in land values, stimulated still more by the activity of agen- 
cies striving to effect the sale of land, expansion in land area tends to 
ruirahead of the need for land. The evil results of this tendency are 
manifold. The enormous losses incurred by settlers in abortive 
attempts to obtain a foothold on the land and the consequent dis- 
appointment and disillusionment are paralleled by the losses of 
financial agencies engaged directly or indirectly in promoting land 
settlement. But even more serious is the tendency to lower the aver- 
age level of profitableness for the established farming industry. 

So continuous has been this tendency to overexpansion throughout 
the period of our national development that there has come to be a 
sort of cynical resignation to the evils involved and an acceptance of 
them as the inevitable price of national expansion. This is reflected 
in the widespread belief that at least three waves of settlers are 
necessary in order to settle a new region. Sometime^s the attempt is 
made to justify tlie costliness of our let-alone policy in land settle- 
ment by pointing to the rapid expansion and growth in national 
area, population, and wealth. It should be recognized, however, that 
our tremendous progress has been due to our unusual advantages in 
national and in human resources, and would not have been seriously 
checked by reasonable restrictions designed to give direction to the 
currents of expansion and to reduce somewhat the wastefulness and 
costliness of the process. 

In order to justify a policy of expansion without reference to 
whether basic economic conditions are favorable or unfavorable to 
such expansion, much is made of the sentimental argument., “We 
need more farm homes.” To this one might make the somewhat 
oracular reply, “ We do not need more farm homes than farms ” — 
that is, it is useless to multiply farm homes which can not be ade- 
quately supported by the farms, and particularly to multiply them 
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under schemes which involve the assumption of heavy indebtedness 
by the farmers. 

Driven from the sentimental position just described, the advocates 
of undue expansion sometimes resort to the suggestion that there 
can not be too many farm homes in which the family is fed from 
the farm. This is intended to justify the increase of farms on the 
ground that self-sufficing farmers will not compete with farmers 
already established. However, if the new farmers are persons now 
engaged in industry, their diversion to farming must result in in- 
creasing the competition of existing farmers, for a certain number 
of consumers are thereby brought to produce their own food. If the 
new faimers are immigrants from abroad, they bring their consum- 
ing power with them, it is true, but they will not long be content 
to remain where they get nothing but food and hard work. More- 
over, the establishment of self-sufficing farm homes by any policy 
involving reclamation or other initial capital expenditures is prac- 
tically out of the question if the costs must be assumed by the pur- 
cliaser of the farm. 

Some advocates of undue and ill-timed expansion of the farming 
area of the nation accept the assumption already mentioned that 
such expansion is inevitably wasteful and attended by heavy financial 
losses to those who undertake it, and on the basis of these assump- 
tions boldly argue the necessity of a policy of subsidizing expansion. 
It sliould be pointed out, however, that it is the tendency toward the 
over-expansion of the farming area which, by reducing the profitable- 
ness of farming, makes the policy of subsidy necessary. The subsidy 
tends to overstimulate the expansion of the farming area, and this in 
turn makes the subsidy increasingly essential. Thus, like a drug 
addict, we must go on and on increasing the dose. 

Need for Systematic Direction to Agricultural Expansion. 

In order to prevent as far as possible the evils of over-expansion 
and misdirected expansion it would be necessary to develop a policy 
of unified and systematic direction to land settlement. 

Such a policy would be, in general, essentially different from the 
land policies of the past. For more than a century the characteristic 
policy was the distribution of the public domain among private indi- 
viduals, with little or no reference to the need for the land or the 
suitability of land for settlement. Since the passing of this phase 
of our land policy the most important feature of our policy of land 
settlement has b^n the reclamation system. This policy has been 
carried out with little attempt to relate the rate of reclamation to 
the Nation’s needs for farm land. Moreover, in its application the 
policy has been sectional rather than national, and in some cases the 
areas settled have not been best adapted to the development and 
maintenance of successful agriculture, ^is tendency has been in- 
creased by the indirect subsidy involved in the exemption of settlers 
from interest on construction costs, a subsidy which has been esti- 
mated at approximately $70,000,000.®* 


^An estimate by R. P. Teele. associate economist. Bureau of Agricultural Bconomles 
(Division of Land Economics). 
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In a national policy of directing land settlement due consideration 
should be given to the needs, both national and local, for land to be 
devoted to crops, pasture, and forests, and also to the relative ad- 
vantages of all pai%s of the Nation for the various uses of land. An- 
other important consideration is the economic value of wild life. 
In addition to the value of forests for timber production, it is im- 
portant to consider their value in providing a home for many kinds 
of useful birds and other forest-loving animals; and in deciding 
upon the drainage of marshes and shallow lakes, their value in the 
natural state as breeding places of fish, birds, and fur-bearing ani- 
mals should be adequately^ considered. The recreational value of 
wild lands, as well as their direct economic value in the wild state, 
should not be overlooked. 

ClearW, the interests involved are too great to be left to chance, 
for the let alone policy of the past few decades has been a source of 
enormous economic waste, and social misery. Nor can such inter- 
ests be left entirely to the individual States, for it frequently appears 
to Ix}. to the interest of a particular State to attract settlers from other 
States, Avith little reference to the bearing of such action on the 
national needs for the various uses of land or to whether the change 
is for the better from the standpoint of the welfare and efficiency 
of the settlers. 

In view of these considerations, emphasis is given to the su^estion 
of the National Agincultural Conference of 1922 that some Federal 
agency be granted authority to work, in cooperation with the States, 
in giving systematic direction to the expansion of American agri- 
culture, on the basis of a scientific land classification. 

Importance of Taking Steps to Increase the Productivity of Crop and 

Pasture Land. 

The facts presented in this article emphasize tlie importance of 
increasing somewhat the productivity of crop and pasture land, if 
the requirements of expanding population during the next few dec- 
ades are to be met. To a large extent this progress must be achieved 
through the aid and stimulus afforded our farmers and ranclimen 
by means of research and extension activities. HoAvever, in the case 
of the large area of public land now used as open range, it is gener- 
ally recognized that the present system of unrestricted free use of 
these lands is lessening the value of large areas of grazing land and 
is seriously crippling the range stock industry. The effect of the 
enlarged homestead and grazing homestead acts was to still further 
demoralize the industry. It is believed that by creating grazing 
districts operated under a permit system of regulated grazing, as in 
the national forests, an increase in the carrying capacity such as has 
been accomplished in the national forests could be achieved. 

Need for Administrative Unification of National Land Policy. 

A consideration of the group of programs that have been sug- 
gested above indicates that they can not be regarded as isolated 
polici^, each of which can be effectively carried out by separate 
agencies. On the contrary these policies are closely interrelated, and 
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the essential need is for a unification in the future development of 
our national land policies. Unfortunately during the past 100 yeare 
the different functions connected with land policy have been distrib- 
uted among various governmental agencies. As one looks into the f ii- 
turcj however, it liecomes apparent that we are entering an ecionomic 
era in which the various functions involved in working out the new 
policies are vitally interrelated, requiring unification in administra- 
tion. Only by such unity of policy and of execution can ill-consid- 
ered and excessive expansion and rapid but wasteful utilization be 
supplanted by deliberate selection, careful economy, and constructive 
development with due reference to the long-time requirements of the 
nation. 






Ky C. (iKAY, CHAKhKS L. StKWART, H(»\VARI> a. TuRNKR, J. T. SANDEHtSy tllUl 
W. J. Spillman, Bureau of Agricultural Ec^momicft. 

T he general attitude toward the subject of land ownership and 
tenancy in this country has been determined by our very recent 
emergence from the pioneer stage of agricultural development. 
In that stage farm land was superabundant and its ownership easily 
acquired. There was little necessity for farmers to obtain the use 
of land by renting it from otliers, and those who continued long as 
tenants were largdy of the less efficient and enterprising class. As 
land in the older communities became scarce, the more enterprising 
of the younger generation who were unlikely to inherit land pushed 
on to new regions where farm ownership could be easily acquired. 
The competition of the newer areas of virgin soil prevented an abnor- 
mal increase in the value of land in the older regions and made it 
relatively easy to achieve land ownership. 

Largely as a result of these earlier conditions farm ownership by 
the farmer has come to be regarded as normal, and tenancy as abnor- 
mal. The increase of tenancy has been “ viewed with alarm ” by 
many people, and there has been a tendency to attribute in an indis- 
criminate manner to institutions of tenancy nearly all of tlic economic 
and social ills that manifest themselves in the rural community. Now 
that we have passed beyond the pioneer stage and have entered upon 
a more mature phase of national development, it is desirable to at- 
tempt to get a well-rounded conception of the significance of farm 
tenancy, which is by no means peculiar to the United States, but is 
found to some extent in all civilized nations, and particularly in 
English-speaking countries (fig. 1). Endeavoring, then, to approach 
the subject with an open mind, let us first take stock of the present 
extent and relative importance of the different classes of land tenure ^ 
and trace briefly the recent trends with reference to land ownership 
and tenancy as shown by census and farm-survey statistics. 


1 Tenure in this country, though commonly referred to as allodial, is, in all cases, held 
subject to the parainuunt autluuMty of the State. The classes referred to ns tenure 
classes In this study are somewhat more inclusive than when defined legally. One class, 
managers, is included here, although as such they can scarcely be said to have tenure 
with reference to land. 

1920 33 + 34 
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PERCENTAGE OP FARMS AND FARM ACREAGE OPERATC^Y TENANTS, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES; INCLUDING PART OWNERS IN UNITED STATES. 
FRANCE, CHINA, AND CANADA. 
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Fifl. T. — Fnrminff by tonnnts nnd othor lOHseca ia Ions prevalent In the United 
States than In Knf?land, Australia, New Zealand, or Bel(?ium ; is of about the 
same prevalence as in Japiin, Fi'ance, or I'hina ; nnd is more prevalent than 
In Germany, i’aiiada. or iH'nmark from the NtanOpolnt of the proportion of 
farmers who are tenants and also from that of the proportion of acreage 
r^ted. The information shown is the latest avnilablo. In France and 
Canada the acreage shown ns rented Includes that of part owners as well 
ns that of tenants. The percentages for the T'nited States iucludi' only land 
in farms. The proportion of the land operated iw those farmers who do not 
own it Is probably higher than shown above. (See pp. 621--522.) 
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Relative Extent of Different Classes of Tenure — ^The United 

States as a Whole. 

Land is either owned by the farmer or rented under one or more 
of the various methods of leasing used in this countiy. There is 
some variation in the different States as to the legal rights and 
privileges involved in ownerahip, but these differences are incidental 
rather than of basic economic significance. There are also some 
differences as to the legal status of tenancy. But for the most 
part, the great contrast in the forms of tenure in different parts of 
the United States are economic rather than legal. 

Some farm operators own all of the land they operate (owner 
farmers), others own none of it (tenants or croppers), and still others 
own part and rent part (part owners or owners additional). Some- 
times farm operators employ managers to direct the business of 

TENURE OF FARM REAL ESTATE MEASURED IN FOUR WATS, UNITED 
STATES, CENSUS OF 1920. 


NUMBER OF ALL LAND IMPROVED VALUEorLAND 

FARMS IN FARMS FARMLAND AND BUILDINGS 



Fig. 2.” More than half the farma In the United States are operated by full 
ownera, but somewhat less than half of the land or of the value of farm 
real estate. Although tenanta who rent all the land they operate constitute 
over per cent of all farmera, they operate leaa than 28 per cent of the 
farm land, only about 85 per cent of the improved land, and about 86 per 
f!ent of the value of farm real eatate. Manager-operated farma average 
live times as large In total acreage aa other farms, have about 2i times as 
much improved land, and are valued, on the average, at nearly four times 
as much. 

farming. Our census statistics classify farmers into these four 
groups, and in the census of 1920 croppers in the Southern States, 
who supply no work animals and in most cases are laboreis paid 
by a part of the crop rather than in cash, were separated as a sub- 
group under tenants. 

The relative importance of these four classes of farmers may be 
measured not only in terms of the proportion of farms operated by 
each class, but also from the standpoint of the proportion of the 
acreage of all farm land, of improved land, and of the valuation of 
farm real estate operated by each of these tenure classes. These 
four methods of measuring the relative importance of the four tenure 
classes give somewhat different results (fig. 2). 

Relative Importance of the Tenure Classes at Present. 

Although over half the farms in 1920 were operated by farmers 
who own all the land, less than half the farm land was in these 
full-owner farms, and an even smaller proportion of the improved 
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land and of the valuation of the farm real estate. But if part owners 
be included, whose farms are much larger than those of full ownei*s, 
the percentage of the total farm land operated by these two classes 
rises to 66.6, as compared with 60.8 per cent of the number of 
farms. On the other hand, tenants constituted over 38 per cent of 

PBBCENTAGE OF FARM HOMES RENTED COMPARED WITH OTHER 
HOMES. UNITED STATES. CENSUS OF IfSS. 

PER CENT 



I'lo. 8. — The proportion of the farm homea rented ia only about two-thirda as 
larg** na the proportion of city and village homea rented. The proportion 
of farm homea free of mortgage eneumbrnnee and oeeupled by the i)wners 
Ih ulao larger than in the case of other homea. Farm homea cumprlae the 
homea of per8<»iia engaged In farming and located on furmu. Homes occu- 
pied by farm managera are Included under farm homea rented. 

the farmers of the United States, but operated less than 28 per cent 
of the iniproved land and of the valuation of farm real estate. As 
shown in Figure 3, the proportion of farm homes rented by the 
occupants is smaller than in the case of urban homes. Moreover, 
some of these farm tenants own other farms. Wliile no census statis- 
tics bearing on this point are available, local surveys in 15 States 
indicate that about 10 per cent of the tenants owned farm land. 

The relative impoi-tance of manager-operated farms, like those of 
part owners, is greater than their number would indicate, for siicli 
farms are not only larger in average area and valuation than other 

OWNERS. PART OWNERS. MANAGERS. AND TENANTS; PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL FARMERS; UNITED STATES. CENSUS 1880>-1920. 
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Fig. 4.--In IMO gnd 1800 owners, part owners, and managers were not sepa- 
rated in the census statistics. The Increase In percentage of tenancy be- 
tween 1880 and 1000 was times the increase between 1900 and 1920. 
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classes of farms, but also in the South there are many plantations 
worked by croppers and tenants, under the close supervision and 
direction of a manager. Even though the entire plantation is so 
operated, each tenant or cropper holding would be reported in the 
census as a farm, but the estate as a whme would not be reported as 
operated by a manager. 

The same condition tends to exaggerate the relative importance of 
tenant farming as eomnared with owner farming, for many of the 
plantations of the Soutli, as well as a consideralu^e number of large 
farms in other parts of tlie country, although divided up into so- 
called farms worked by tenants and croppers, are actually under the 
close supervision and management of the owners. Excluding crop- 
pers classified in Southeni States only, tenant farms in the country 
as a whole comprised only 32.2 per cent of the total number of farms 
in 1920 and Avhite tenant farms only 28.7 per cent of the farms oper- 
ated by whites.-* 

The Trend in Relative Importance of the Tenure Classes. 

In 1880, when census statistics of tenure first became available, 
about one-fouilh of the farms in the United States were operated by 


OWNER FARMERS. TENANTS. AND OTHER PERSONS (MOSTLY WAGE 
LABORERS); PERCENTAGE OF ALL PERSONS 10 YEARS OLD AND 
OVER ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS. UNITED STATES. 
1880-1920. 

(Coniputpd from eonisuti statistics.) 

PER CENT 



OWNER FARMCRa 
INCLUDINO MANAGERS 


g^TFNANT farmers BSSB workers without TENURE 


Fig. 5. — On account of chanfien in the time of year of taking the ceneus, the 
percentages shown above, particularly those showing the number of farm 
laborers, arc not exactly comparable. The first three census euiiincratlnns 
wore taken as of .Tune 1, and indicate that the rapid increase in the per- 
centage of tenant farms was partly at the expense of the proportion of 
owner farmers and partly at the expense of farm-wage laborers. The census 
of 1920 was taken ns of .January 1, and as a result a much smaller number 
of laborers were reported than would have been reported If It had been 
taken Juno 1. On the other hand, the figures as of April 15, 1910, may 
have resulted in exaggerating the nn^iber of farm laborers. 


tenants. The proportion has increased in each decade since that 
time, but the increase in the proportion of tenants from 1900 to 1910 


* No attempt was made by the Census Bureau to separate croppers from tenants before 
1920. In tliat cenmis they were defined and enumerated as tenants to whom the work 
stock was furnished by the landlord. The tabulations were made only for the South and 
show^ 661,091 croppers in that sectioni. Same farmers corresponding to the above 
description are to be found In other parts of the country, although relatively few in 
number. 
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was not marked, and from 1910 to 1920 was still smaller (fig. 4). 
Moreover, when the percentaj^ are calculated on the basis ot per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, mstead of on the basis of number of 
farms operated, it appears that the increase in the percentage of 
tenant farms was not entirely at the exmnse of the proportion of 
owner farmers, but niay have been partly at the expense of farm 
wage laborers (fig. 6). 

The geographic distribution of this increase in percentage of ten-, 
ant famers is significant (fig. 6). In New England and the North 
Atlantic States tenants have decivased in relative numbers, whereas 
in tfie Cotton Belt States and the Corn Belt there has been a notable 
inciyase, particularly in the earlier decades: DuriM the decade pre- 
ceding 1920 the greatest increase occun’ed in the Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountain States. As will be shown later, in newly developed 
regions such as these, it is to be expected that the proportion of ten- 
ants will rapidly increase as the pioneer farmers retire or pass away. 

Figure 7 shows the counties in which the percentage tenants con- 
stituted of all farmers increased or decreased netween 1910 and 1920. 
It is evident that the numl)er of tenant farmers has, in general, ceased 
to increase in most of the longer-settled sections of the Eastj in much 
of the Cotton Belt outside the Coastal Plain, in Missouri, eastern 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and in many counties of California. 

From 1910 to 1920 the relative importance of tenant farming in 
the United States as a whole increased somewhat more from the 
point of view of farm area, either total or improved, or valuation 
of real estate, than from the point of view of number of farms; 
and the- relative importance of farming by full owners decreased 
correspondingly. The relative importance of farming by part 
owners decreased slightly when measured in terms of number of 
farms, acreage of improved land, and valuation of real estate, but 
from the standpoint of total area of land in farms there was a con- 
siderable increase in the relative importance of farming by this 
class, owing largely to the rapid increase of part-owner farms in 
the Great Plains region, where the average area of farms is compara- 
tively lar® (fig. 14). 

By adding the land rented by part owners to that i-ented by 
tenants it is possible to obtain ns far back as 1900 approximate figures 
of the acreage of farm land and of improved land, and also of the 
valuation of farm real estate operated under rent contracts.* The 
change in the proportion of the valuation of farm real estate oper- 
ated oy the four tenure classes l)etween 1910 and 1920 is shown in 
Figure 8. Between 1900 and 1920 the . acreage of rented land in- 
creased from 34.2 per cent of all farm land (excluding land operated 
by managers) to 39.3 per cent, while the proportion of the improved 
land rented increased from 37.5 to 43.8 per cent and the proportion 
of the valuation of the rented real estate increased from 35.4 to 43.6 
per cent of the total valuation of farm real estate (Table 1). 


* In the census of 102D, the land owned hy part owners was not enumerated separately 
from that rentwi. Thin was done in 1900. In. 1910 the figures were not publisbed. but 
tliey have been available for the present study. Eatlmutes have been made for 1020 by 
assuming that the proportion of the two classes of land are the same as they were found 
to be im 1910. 
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7, — Thp prrpatpRt inoreaRP in thp pprcentaj;*^ of tonant fnrniR occorrpd in the notviy devolopcrt InndR of the Great Plains and of I( 
eastern Washington, and Arizona. There was a notable increase in <*ertain parts of the Corn Belt, especially northern Iowa. 1 
was also some increase in those parts of the South where there has been a comparatively recent agricultural development. In s 
the map indicates that the marked increase in the percentage of tenancy was mainly in retrlon.s where the farming industry has 
expanding, f>r where such expansion Is of comparatively recent r»ccurrence. 
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Table 1. — Percentapes of total fann area, improved land, and valuation of farm 
real estate {excluding that controlled hy managers) operated utider*^ rent 
contracts. United States. 1920. J910. and 1900^ 


Date. 

Acreage. 

Value of 
real 
estate. 

Total. 

Improved. 

1920 

39.3 

43.8 

43.0 

1910- - - 

35.6 

41.0 

39.5 

1900_._ 

34.2 

37.5 

35.4 



1 Since it is not known what proportion of manafEer-operntod land is owned by the person employing 
the manager and what proportion is rented by him, this class is excluded from the basis in calculating the 
above percentages. The figures for 1920 are based in part on estimates. 


VALVE OF FARM REAL ESTATE CLASSlFIEa> BY TENURE, UNITED 
STATES. 1910 AND 1920. 

PER CENT 
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Fifl. 8. — The proportion of all farm real estate rented by tenants and part 
owners In 1020 was 42 per cent, and the proportion of all farm land, 
oxcepiing that in farms of managers, was nearly 44 per cent. Less than 
half the farm real estate was owned by full owners in 1020, and but little 
more than half was owned by full owners and part owners combined. A 
marked increase of land renting: between 1910 and 1920 Is shown when the 
real estate is clusslfled in terms of vaiuation. The ratio of rented land to 
nil laud in the farms of part owners is assumed to be the same In 1020 as in 
3010. 


Geographic Distribution of the Various Classes of Tenure. 

Farms operated by tenants and croppers are most numerous, abso- 
lutely and relatively, in the Cotton Belt (llg. 9). Practically all 
of the cotton-producing region formerly operated by negro slaves 
under the plantation system is now occupied very largely by neCTo 
farmers classed as tenants or croppers (fig. 10). Adjacent to IJiis 
old plantation region are certain extensions of the cotton-pi’oducing 
area, made for the most part since the close of the Civil War and 
now operated largely by white tenants and owners (fi^. 11 and 
13), with a considerable sprinkling of negro tenants and owners 
(figs. 10 and 12). Taken altogether, the region of cotton production 
contains approximately half the tenant farmers in the United States. 

There is no other large region in the United States wliere tenant 
farmers are in the majority, but there are certain counties in the 
Com Belt where this is the case. In the greater part of Iowa, 
north central Illinois, eastern South Dakota, and Nebraska, and central 
Kansas, tenant farmers are nearly half the total number of farmers. 
Outside the Cotton Belt, the Corn Belt, and the wheat areas of the 
eastern plains, tenant farmers constitute, in general, fewer than 
26 per cent of the number of farmers (fig. 9). Where tenants are 
found, they commonly occupy land well adapted to crop production, 
and they are especially numerous in regions where the farming 
systems consist largely in the production of staple crops. In dairy- 
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Fig. 10. — The Negro tenant and cropper farms or holdings are located mostly 
In the Yazoo-MisslHsippl Delta, in the Ttlack Prairie of Alabama, anti in the 
upper Coastal Plain and I*it>dmont of Georgia and the Oarollnas — districts 
having the richest soiis in the old South. Many of these ** farms *' are 
merely allotments to croppers on plantations, the owner of the plantation 
furnishing the cropper with his mule, his farm implements, and sometimes 
even with food until the crop is “ made '* in the fall and the proceeds dividetl 
between them. The dots shown in California represent mostly Japanese and 
Chinese tenant farmers. 

hig and other forms of livestock husbandry, tenant farming is rela- 
tively less prevalent. 

Owner farmers (compare fig. 9 with figs. 12 and le3) predominate 
(1) in New England; (2) in areas of dairy farming, notably in New 
York and in the southern portions of the Lake States; (3) in rough 
lands of the Appalachian and Ozark Mountain regions, where a 
relatively small proportion of the land is in crops; (4) in many 
areas of cut-over land, particularly in the northern Lake States, 
where land settlement has been recent; (5) in certain areas where 
farming is characterized by specialty pniducts requiring a high 



Fig. 11. — The regions of greatest density for farms operated by white tenants 
are the upper Piedmont of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, and the 
Black Waxy Prairie of Texas. In these districts negroes are less numerous 
than to the south and eas^ and the cotton is grown mostly by white 
farmers. A large number of white tenants are tmown in Kentucky and 
western Ohio, especially in the tobacco districts and throughout the Corn 
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Fig 12.— The roRlons of greatest dcnalty for farms operated by Nejrro owners 
are eastorn Virginia, Houtheasteru S<*uth I'arollDa, and northeaHtern Texas- — 
all of them, areas of cheap land. In Virfdnia there are almost twice as 
many farms operated by Ne^ro owners ns by Nesro tenants, and in Florida 
the numbers are about equal ; but in the Cotton ftolt tenants arently exceed 
owners In number (see iifg. 10). There are very few Setfi'o farmers In the 
Northern Siates. but nearly three-fourths of these farmers own their farms, 
ns compared with one-fourth in the South. This hljth percentajj*^ of owner- 
ship is striking pmof of the tenure progress of the Ni'^rro race in the past 
half century. The dots in the Western States rcpri*sent m<>stly farms owned 
and opera te<l by Indians, Chinese, and .Tapauese. 

degree of skill in production and marketing, such as the fruit regions 
of the Pacific Slates and Florida, and trucking districts in various 
parts of the United States; (6) on much of the cheap sandy lands 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains; (7) in the rolling and less 
fertile parts of Tennessee and Kentucky, and southern portions of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; (8) in the marginal portions of tlie 



Fio. 13. — The rejoriona of greatest density for farms cu)erated by white ownern 
an* thoHc occupied by the Germans of southeastern Peunsylvanla and eastern 
Wisconsin, the mountaineers of western Pennsylvania, eastern Tennessee, 
and western North Carolina, by the farmers of Kentucky, Indiana. Ohio, and 
Houtbem Michigan, and by the pioneers in the West. The fewer number of 
owner farmers in the prairie portion of the Corn Belt, as compared with the 
originally forested portion, is noteworthy. This Is due. In part, to the 
larger, consequently fewer, farms, and In part to the larger pro[>ortion of 
tenants (see fig. 9). The thinner distribution In northern New England, 
the upper I.Ake8 region, and the West is owing to fewer farms and not te 
a smaller proportion of farms operated by owners. 
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Fig. 14. — More than n half million farms were operatc>d by part owners In 
1920. They were most numerous In the Stiiti'S of the Middle West, espe- 
cially in the marp;lnal portions of the t'om Belt and in the wheat-growing 
areas of the eastern plains. 

Corn Belt; (0) in the sprint wlieat and winter wheat areas of the 
plains, but witn a strong tendency to deci'ease in relative importance 
in these areas (fig. (i), and (10) throughout the livestock ranching 
regions of the West. 

Bart owners are farm owners who rent additional land. Their 
farms are usually larger than those of owners who rent no additional 
land. The regions of gi'eatest density for farms of part owners in- 
clude Indiana and adjacent portions of Ohio, southern Michigan, and 
southern Illinois, as well as northern and western Missouri and east- 
ern Kansas. Part owners farm a much larger proportion of the land 
in the West than in the East, especially in the Great Plains region, 
where, owing largely to failure to adapt the homestead policy to 



Fio. 16. — The relative Importance of part owners In the western half of the 
country, e»reased In terma of farm acreage, is much greater than is shown 
In Figure 14. In the Western States part owners operate from a sixth to 
nearly two-flfths of the farm area ; in the eastern and central Corn Belt 
from a sixth to a tenth ; and in the Eastern and Southern States less than 
one-tenth. 
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no. 10. — In New En»;1nnd and some of the Middh^ Atlnntlc States a cood 
many of the furma <iperate^1 l>y managers are (‘ountry estates of wealthy 
men In the cities. Others are large truck farms, flower farms, and fruit 
farms. 


the seiiiiarid lands of this region, the farms as taken up were too 
small and many farmers have had to rent additional land (fig. 15). 

Managers operate mostly large farms, notably large estates in 
the East and livestock ranches in the West. These farms are most 
numerous along the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to Maryland, 
in the Corn Belt, and in California (fig. 16). However, the percent- 
age of the total farm acreage operated, by managers is largest in the 
Southwest where such farms comprise from one-eighth to one-third 
of the total farm area (fig. 17). 

Statistics ot land ownership and tenancy require special interpre- 
tation in the western half of the country. In this area much of tlie 
improved land is in irrigated districts, and in these districts tenancy 



Fio. 17. — In nearly all parts of the country the percentage of the farm 
acreage owrnted by. managers is much larger than the percentage of the 
number of farms so operated, because manager-operated farms are larger 
than other farms. This is especially the case In some of the New England 
and Middle Atlnntlc States; In Florida, Louisiana, and Texas: and in most 
of the Mountain and Pacifle States. In fact, the relative Importance of 
manager-operated farms In the West is probably greater than the map indi- 
cates l>ecau8e of the inclusion of land not reported in the census. (See pip. 
521-C22.) 'll 
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has developed with notable rapidity during the last few years. How- 
ever, most of the rented land in tnis section is unimproved grazing 
land. 

In the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States, part owners in 1920 
rented about 1 acre of improved land to every 3 acres rented by 
tenants. Part owners operated under lease almost as much improvea 
land as did full tenants in Montana, Wyoming, and Utah. Part 
owners and tenants rented over half the improved acreage in Wash- 
ington and over a third in California, Oregon, and Colorado. These 
two classes of operators rented over 96 million acres of unimproved 
land in farms in the 17 Western States, and in 10 of these States 
part owners rented more than did tenants (fig. 18). Managers , op- 
erated about 7 per cent of the improved land in the two western 
divisions referred to, but the area of both improved and unimproved 
farm land operated by managers in 1920 was 11 per cent of the re- 



Fkj. 18. — Over two-thirds of the unimproved farm acreaf;e under lease is in the 
17 Wostorn States, the 6 stretching from North Dakota to Texas con- 
taining two-fifths of ali such land. In the half of the United States lying 
west of meridian 100 nearly all of the unimproved farm land under lease is 
ust'd for grazing. In the North Central States unimproved land is rented 
in about the same percentage as improved land. In the Southern States, 
however, the proportion of unimproved acreage that is under lease is much 
less than the corresponding proportion for Improved land. It should be 
noted that tlie rented acreage includes that rented by part owners. 

ported area of farm laud and was as high as one-third of the total 
farm area in Nevada (fig. 17). 

The tenure of unimproved land in the West is not shown adequately 
by census reports. The census definition of a farm appears to have 
been so appned as to leave out of account much of the Jand leased 
for grazing by Indians under the guardianship of the United States 
(lovemment, by State governments and institutions, and probably 
by railways and other large owners (figs. 21, 22, and 23). Statistics 
from other than census sources as to the amount of land leased by 
Indians, railways, and States indicate in at least one State an acre- 
age over three times that which the census classifies as leased farm 
land. 

When allowance is made for these factors in the land tenure of the 
Western States, for upwards of 150 million acres of Federal public 
land used as fifee range, and for large areas of national and State 
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forests Tised under permit systems or otherwise ( fim. 19 and 2^ , it 
is apparent tiiat the proportion of farm and pinch land in the West- 
ern States which is owned by the operators is much smaller than is 
indicated by census statistics. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas are semiarid 
in their western portions and humid in their eastern portions. Ten- 



Fig. 10. — AI>out 186,000,000 acrpB of unnpproprlHtetl mid iiiircsorvod Inud 
rotualned In the Floral public domain uu July 1, Over 185,000,000 

acrea were In the States ahown above. In Home countieB of WyomiuK. 
Nevada, and Oroj^on over 60 per cent of the land area Is still In the Federal 
domain and open to homeateadln};. However, there Is but little remalninK 
land In the public domain that Is suitable for crop production. The greater 
part is used for grazlnK, though without the regulation exerclHed ip the 
national forests. Owing to this lack of control the land is overgrazed and 
the carrying capacity Is deteriorating rapidly. In Texas all public lands 
were reserved to the State at the time of its admlsslou to the Union. 

lire conditions in tlie western counties of these States are not widely 
different from those existing in the semiarid portions of the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific regions. 

Causes of the Development of Tenant Farming— I. The Condi- 
tions That Cause Land to be Owned by Landlords. 

The amount of farm land rented at any time is a result of condi- 
tions in what we may call the rent market. Our problem is to ex- 
plain why land is offered in this market for rent, and why men, either 
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Kifj. l!0. — Out of 150,000,000 acr<*s in national forests, about 110,000,000 acres, 
practically all In the Western Htates, is inclutied in the t^razints allowances. 
On this ucroaKc nearly one-fourth of the livestock, exclutllug work stock. 
In the West is grazed during? the pasture season. The percontaKe of grazed 
land is lowest where the forests are densest. The map does noi take 
account of the animals grazed free, which are 10 per cent us numerous as 
the animal units paid for and shown here. Permits issued by the Poxcst 
Service for ftrazliif' livestock on national forest lands do not wrant the per- 
mittees a tenure in the land. They allow many farmers, however, to extend 
their ^^razlnj; operations in much the same way as if owning or renting this 
land. 



Fin. 21. — In 1920 approximately 17,000,000 acres of Indian land, mainly in 
the westeni half of the country, were leased for cultivation and grazing 
under the auspices of the Fedurul Government. The amount of su^ land 
rt'ported for the year ended June 30, 1923. was about 15,000,000 acres. Of 
the area thus under lease in 1023 about 00 per cent consisted of unallotted 
or tribal lands. Seven-eighths or more of the total area leased was used for 
grazing. Practically all of the leases were for cash. This information is 
made available through the courtesy of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

85813°— YBK 1923 84 
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through necessity or from pi^ference, are willing to rent land for 
the purpose of farming it. Briefly, who are the landlords * and who 
are the tenants? T^at conditions determine the supply of land 
offered for i*ent in the rent market and the extent of the demand for 
such land? 



Fia. 22. — rrnctlcally nil of the State-owned lands leoBod for cultivation and 
gazing: are in the 17 Western States, amounting to about HO, 000,000 acres. 

In Texas, New Mexico, and California the available Information does not 
admit of the location of the land by counties. In Texas the 2,000,000 acres 
shown belong to the State university. The information shown in the map 
was obtained partly from published reports and partly through the courtesy 
of State offlcials. 

Public Ownership and Leasing of Land. 

A ^ood deal of leased land in the United States is owned by public 
a^ncies. Broadly speaking, it has not been the policy of the Federal 
Government to lease its land to the users. At present practically all 
of the public land suitable for farming has been disposed of, but 
there still remains an area of about 186 million acres, largely consist- 
ing of arid land in the Southwest and Inter-Mountain regions, most 
of which is used free of rent as a mazing commons by cattle and 
sheep graziers ® (fig. 19). The privilege of gi^azing livestock on ap- 
proximately 110 million acres in the national forests is granted to 

* The terms ** landlords *’ and “ landlordism ** are not used in an invidious sense. Land- 
lordism is employed merely as a convenient expression to designate the system of letting 
land to those who tvill use It. The term landlords is used to indicate individuals or 
corporations who let land to others, whether on a large or a small scale. 

• It is believed that this promiscuous and unregulated use should be replaced by a sys- 
tem of regulated grazing. (See pp. 404, 406, and 606.) 
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private individuals under the permit system (fig. 20) . Since the per- 
mit technically is not a lease, these lands naturally do not appear 
in our census statistics of rented land.® 

As trustee for its Indian wards the Federal Government also acts 
as landlord for a large number of tenant farmers. T-«nd in the West- 
ern States administered by the United States in behalf of Indians 
amounted in 1923 to 15 million acres leased foi* agricultural and gi az- 
ing purposes (fig. 21). 



Fiq. 23. — Approximately 17,000,000 acreA of Iniid leaned for cultivation and 
arnssing 1 h owned by the principiil landowniDK railroadR in the 17 Wcatcni 
StatoR. Nearly all of this area 1 r lonsod for grazing;;. The Information was 
made avallabie through the courtesy of the oflicials *»l' the railroads con- 
cerned. Outside of the area shown above it Is probable that less than 
3,000,000 acreH is leased for cultivation or grazing by other railroads in the 
United States. For location see Farmers’ Hulletln No. 1271, page 43. 

The States, particularly those in the western part of the country, 
as noted above, are large landlords, renting aiiproximately 30 million 
acres (fig. 22). West of meridian 100 these lands are leased mostly 
for grazing and haying purposes. 

Private Ownership and Leasing of Land. 

Some of the railroads, particularly in the western half of the coun- 
try^ are also large landed proprietors, principally as a result of rail- 
way land grants. It has oeen their policy to use their holdings to 


• Tho grant does not Involve the excluRive or aRRured use of a Rpedfle area but only the 
right to grase a certain number of atock under carefully drawn regnlatlouR and for a cer- 
tain charge per head. Thla right is revocable. 
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induce settlement and to await the increment in value that comes 
with settlement. Pending this development, they have been leasing 
in recent years appi*oximately 17 million acres of their land, mostly 
to stockmen (fig. 23). 

With the exception of the West, most of the land leased for a^i- 
cultural use in the United States is privately owned. This land is 
nearly all in farms and is used for the production of crops more 
largely than for grazing. The reasons which cause farm owners to 
let jiart or all of their land deserve brief notice. 

TKMPOEARY INAUTITY OF PUIVATE OWNERS TO OPERATE THEIR LAND. 

Even if we suppose a newly settled region in which every farmer 
owns his land, it is clear that this condition could scarcely continue. 
Some operators might desire a vacation or be compelled on account 
of illness or business to leave home for more or less prolonged ab- 
sences, during which they would be likely to offer their land for 
rent pending their return. In other cases, operating owners who 
have recently acquired new tracts might prefer to allow the former 
operators to remain in charge for a time under rent arrangements 
while the new purchasers adjust their business affairs. 

Still other circumstances may make it necessary for a farm opera- 
tor to reduce the size of the area operated. It may be impaired 
health ; the fact that his sons have left home and can not adequately 
be replaced by hired laborers; or the pressure of other business in- 
terests. It is not always practicable to sell the excess acreage, for it 
may be an important part of a definite farm unit or it may be that 
none of the adjacent larmers is ready or able to purchase the tract. 
It is probable that a good deal of the land rented by the class of 
part owners is made available by some of these or similar conditions. 

CONDITIONS WHICH CAUSE LANDOWNING FARMERS TO LEAVE THEIR FARMS 

PERMANENTLY. 

All farmers must ultimately leave their farms permanently through 
change to other business, retirement, or death. A certain amount of 
renting will inevitably result from such changes. 

Let us consider first the circumstances arising from death. The 
settlement of estates sometimes involves long periods due to litiga- 
tion, to the fact that all of the heirs are not yet of age, and to other 
causes. During such intervals the executors may rent the estate, 
frequently to one of the heirs. Similarly, it often happens that it 
would be necessary to divide a farm into several uneconomic units 
in order to make a fair division among the various heirs. The prob- 
lem is frequently solved by arranging for one of the heirs to rent 
the farm from the others or b}’^ letting the farm to a third party and 
dividing the rental among the heirs. 

Even when an estate passes to a widow or heir who desires 
to sell it, immediate sale is not always feasible for some of the rea- 
sons hereafter mentioned (page 528), and temporary renting is likely 
to result. 

It is clear that the larger the percentage of native, farm-born 
population in cities the larger will be the proportion of cases in 
which the change in the ownership of farm land necessitated by 
death will result in the title passing by inheritance, marriage, or 
otherwise, to non-farmers. The large increase in proportion of urban 
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population in the United States has greaUv increased the chances 
that the heirs of deceased farm owners will be persons engaged in 
non-farming occupations, and this probably has been intensified by 
the movement of the children of farmers into other occupations. 

In periods of agricultural depression considerable areas of farm 
land pass into the ownerehip of creditors. The laws of many States 
give the debtor a privilege of redemption lasting from four months 
to two years, and during this interval of uncertainty the land is 
likely to be offered for rent, even though the ultimate purpose of tlie 
creditor is to dispose of it by sale. 

Many farmers retire more or less from active farming in later life 
(fig. 24). Sometimes the severance from active connection with 
farming is sudden and complete, but more generally it is gradual, 
and justifies the expression, ‘‘the retreat from the land.” With the 
approach of age or infirmity the experienced farmer is likely to rent 
part or all of his land to a tenant, retaining supervision over the 

AGE OF MORTGAGE-FREE OWNER FARMERS; UNITED STATES. 1920; AND 
AGE AT WHICH LANDLORDS 40 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN 1920 RE- 
TIRED FROM FARMING. CENSUS OF 1920. 

AGE 

i 

UNDC/t 2S 
as TO 35 
35 70 45 
45 TO 55 
55 70 65 

55 AND OVCN 

Fk;. 24, — Death and rotlremcnt combined reduce the proportion of owner- 
furnicrs in a«c ^I'oupH above 65 years. The iiumbi^r of farmers retirlDK 
incrcuaeB with oacli NUcccMHlve age group. The left-hand portion of the 
graph is baaed on the 1920 cenaufl, while the right-hand portion 1 h based on 
reports from 7.6a;t landlords received by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. nivision of T,And Economics. 

details of the business. If his holdings are large he is likely to cease 
direct operation gi*adually bv increasing from time to time the area 
rented. This is suggested by Figure 25, which indicates that in 
the regions where the process of gi*adual retirement is charac- 
teristic the percentage of farms operated by men of 55 years 
and over decreases with the increase in the size of farms. This kind 
of landlordism is a very large factor in most of the important farm- 
ing regions of the United States where tenancy is prevalent. (Fig. 

^ 4 )- 

Frequently I'etiring farmei'S rent their farms to sons or other rela- 
tives who will ultimately inherit all or part of the property. This 
liiethod of associating a "prospective heir with the original owner of 
the business under the nominal and temporary status of a tenant 
accounts for a good deal of renting of farm land in some sections of 
the country. In a recent study of nearly 57,000 tenants widely dis- 
tributed tKroughout the country it was found that 23 per cent were 


PERCENT OF RETTREO FARMER LANDUSROS 
WHO RETIRED AT THE AGE INDICATED 



PER CENT OF MORTGAGE-FREE OWNER 
FARMERS WHO WERE IN EACH AGE GROUP 
50 40 30 20 10 0 
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related to landlords, the percentage rangii^ from 12 in nine South- 
ern States to 36 in five States of the North Central group. (Fig. 26). 

CONDITIONS WHICH CAUSE OWNERS OF LAND TO RETAIN OWNERSHIP WHEN THEY 

DO NOT OPERATE IT. 

It is important to determine why owners of farms, when they 
cease to be active operators, retain the ownership of their land and 
let it to tenants rather than sell it. Closely related to this is the 

AGE OF FARMERS IN RELATION TO SIZE OF FARMS OPERATED. 
SELECTED STATES. CENSUS OF 1910. 





i 75ANP0veR 
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formoro SS yoaro 
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Flu. 125 . — Mpii whu are not beyond middle age usually prefer the larger-nized 
farms, and rent aucli farms if they can not buy. Faderly farmers who own 
the larger farms And It postjible to retire and live on the rent which younger 
farmers are willing to pay for the use of the larger farms. A phase of the 
retreat of elderly farmers from the land is their more general occupancy 
of the smaller farms, these farms making less demand on their bodily vigor 
than farms of the larger sizes. 


explanation of why others buy farm land w^hich they do not intend 
10 operate. 

In the first place, it is not always possible to sell land immediately 
on favorable terms. The land market may be sluggish. In many 
rural communities opportunities for sale at satisfactory prices are 
infrejq[uent. In parts of the South the land market is rather narrowly 
restricted to the landlord class, for most of the tenant farmers have 
neither the means nor the credit to purchase a farm. 

There are also motives which may cause the farmer or his heirs 
to retain ownership from preference. These motives may be senti- 
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mental, as, for instance, attachment to an old homestead and to the 
associations of the community; they may be social, as, for instance, 
the desire to acquire the social prestige attached to land ownership ; 
they may be economic or financial ; or there may be some combination 
of the several classes of motives. In this country ex?onomic motives 
are by far the most important, and later will require more detailed 
consideration. 

TENANTS WHO RENTED FARMS OWNED BT RELATIVES; PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL TENANTS ON 66»645 FARMS IN 24 STATES, 1920. 

PER CENT 

0 25 50 76 100 


UNITED STATES 
2A STATES 


NORTH EASTERN 
5 STATES 

GREAT PLAINS 

4 STATES 

NORTH CENTRAL 

5 STATES 

SOUTHERN 

9 STATES 


B RCNTCO FROM FATHER OR FATHER-IN-LAW gQ OTHER RELATIVES ^ NON-RELATIVES 

P^a. 26. — Twenty-thrpe thousand landlords reportc»d thHr docrcn* of relntodnesK 
to approximately 57,000 tenants. For the Fnited States as a whole about 
2.‘{ nor cent of the tenants were related by blood or marriage to the Innd- 
loru, most of them being sons or sons-in-law. The proportion is lowest in 
the South and highest in the North Central States, in some of which it is as 
much as 40 per cent. 

Concentration of Land Ownership. 

The concentration of land ownership in large holdings is favorable 
to landlordism and tenancy. It is true, the owner may operate the 
entire farm by means of hired labor, but such operation has many 
economic disadvantages. The most important of these are the un- 
certainty of the labor supply ; the large element of risk involved in 
incurring heavy wage expenditures in anticipation of a return so 
precarious and uncertain as that from farming; and the difficulties 
of directing adequately a large labor force in an industry so ill 
adapted to standardization and routine. 

The landlord may solve the problem by finding tenants capable 
of supplying the operating capital and the ability to conduct farm 
operations without supervision. However, if the tenants are unable 
to supply the necessary capital or direction^ it will be necessary for 
the landlord or some other agency to furnish one or both of these 
important factors; and, very generally, if operating capital or means 
of subsistence must be advanced, the advancer considers it desirable 
to maintain more or less super^nsion over tlie business. 

CONCENTRATION OF OWNERSHIP OF FARM L.VND IN THE SOUTH. 

The conditions just described prevailed in the former plantation 
regions of the South at the close of the War between the States. The 
land was owned in holdings considerably larger than would be 
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THE PLANTATION REGION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



FIg. 27. — For tho most pnrt the plantation arm of tho South Is Idontirnl In 
location with the area of the antebellum plantation system. The plantiitlon 
syslom occupies the regions of more fertile soils. The typical plantation is 
operated as a comparatively lar^c farming unit, mostly by means of hired 
laborers and croppers under close supervision. However, not infretiuently 
share tenants proper, standing renters, and cash renters, under more or less 
supervision, are found on plantations, in the alluvial lands of the Missis- 
slppl River the plantation units are, in general, lurfter than in other parts 
of the Routh, and are also characterized by the most intensive supervision. 

The reKuliir decennial census does not reet)Kiiize iiluntations ns statiRtical 
units, but a siJecinl census in 1010, on which the above map is largely 
based, showed 30,078 plantation orfiranizatlons. 

needed for a “ family farm.” Tlie newly emancipated laborers not 
only lacked operating capital but even tlie means of livelihood while 
growing the crop. Furthermore, they were without experience and 
unaccustomed to self-direction. There was no banking system to 
supply the needed capital and many of the planters were lacking in 


PERCENTAGE OF RENTED FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS HOLDING 
TITLE TO SPBC»E 1 BD NUMBERS OF RENTED FARMS: UNITED STATES, 
SOUTHERN STATES. ANDFmRTR CENTRAL STATES, CENSUS OF 1900 . 

PERCENT or ALL BENTED TARMS 



Fi< 3. 28. — In the above graph concentration of ownership l.s shown in terms of 
number of farms, with evidence of heavier concentration in the Southern 
States, due to the plantation system. The concentration of ownership 
measured by acreage and valuation was less than when measured by number 
of farms. The census of 1900 affords the only complete information for the 
country as a whole concerning the concentration of ownership of rented 
farms. 
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LANDLORDS OWNING TWO OR MORE RENTED FARMS; PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL LANDLORDS. AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL RENTED FARMS 
OWBNR BY THEM. 1920. 

PER CENT 


LANDLORDS 


nCNTED FARMS 

■m LANOLOflOa WHO OWN TWO IBBB OB I RCNTCD FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS 
■■■ OR MORE RENTED FARMS fOOdOei WHO OWN MORE THAN ONE RENTED FARM 

Pifl. 29. — Landlords owning t* o or more, rented iarms each eomprised a fifth 
of all landlords, but owned a little over half of nil the reiitcHl farms in 
1920, The i^raph is leased on a speeinl study of 275,000 rented farms in 
selet'^ied (‘oiiutieH of 24 States made tty the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Division of Land Economies. In the ease of this figure and the four 
figures immediately following, the word “* farms '’«ls used in place of the 
words “ownership parcels.” As shown by a study of 100.000 of the above 
parcels, all hut 7 per cent are in themselves complete farms. 

monej’ capital, making it difficult to set up a wage system. The 
system of marketing had largely developed to serve the needs of 
large jilantatioiis rather than small farms. Moreover, the freedmeii 
Avere restless and unstable as hired laborers. 

The large laudownei-s rosetrted to the policy of giving the laborers 
a share of the crop instead of a fixed money wage, supplying operat- 
ing capital, tlie means of liveliliood during the making of the crop, 
and a degree of supervision almost as close as that which they had 
formerly exercised over the slaves. When the landowner was unable 
to supply operating and subsistence capital, this function was as- 
sumed by local merchants, Avho also supplied supervision through 
hired managers or riding bosses. This post-bellum plantation sys- 
tem lias continued in most of the old plantation regions until the 
present (fig. 27). Each decennial census has sliown a decrease in the 
average size of Southern farms, owing in part to the division of large 
plantations into groups of cropper or tenant farms, fre(iuently with- 
out any change in the actual operation of the whole; and, corre- 
spondingly, each decade up to 1910 has shown a large increase of so- 
called tenant farms. The results of the census of 1920 seem to indi- 
cate that these tremendous changes have either reached their approxi- 
mate completion or else have temporarily been suspended. 



LANDLORDS OWNING FIVE OR MORE RENTED FARMS. PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL LANDLORDS. AND PERCENTAGE OP RENTED FARMS OWNED 
BY THEM. 1920. 


LANDLORDS 


RENTED FARMS 
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Fia. 30. — The Bpeclal study of the ownorahlp of 275.000 rented farms, men- 
tioned in Figure 29. showed that In 1920 n little more than one-fourth of 
all the rented farms were owned by n little less than one-thlrtleth of tbu 
landlords. Most of this concentration of ownership was in the southern 
plantation region. 
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In certain respects these changes have tended to emphasize unduly 
the national prohlem of tenancy. One result has been the numbering 
as tenants oi over a half milhon persons who are not independent 
farm operators and to class as their landlords persons who are the 
actual operators of the so-called tenant farms. Furthermore, the 
nominal increase in the number of tenants really represents what in 
many respects comprises a higher status for tne so-called tenants 
under the plantation system than they formerly occupied as hired 
laborers, and in still earlier times as slavea 


PROPORTION OF RENTED FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS HOLDING 
FIVE OR MORE RENTED FARMS; AREAS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTH- 
ERN STATES COMPARED. 1920. 

• PCRCCNTAOe or AUL RENTED FARMS 


COASTAL BELT 

PA. 9 SOUTHEASTERN COUNTICS 2.5 

DEL. AU_3 COUNTICS 7 A 

VA. ATOBACCOa« EAST-SHORE COUNTIES 2 i.O 
N.C. 5 TOBACCO a 4 COTTON COUNTIES- •-2&I 

S.C. 2 NORTHERN COTTON COUNTICS 44.2 

GA. 6NORTH CENTRAL COUNTICS 36.2 

ALA. 3 BLACK PRAIRIE COUNTIES 71.6 

MISS. 5 DELTA PLANTATION COUNTICS 81.2 

INTERIOR BELT 

N.DAK. >0 SPRING WHEAT COUNTIES 3.6 i 

WIS. « SOUTHERN DAIRY COUNTICS | 

IOWA 18 CORN BELT COUNTIES 3.5 

ILL. 21 CORN BELT COUNTICS 4.8 

KANS. 10 WINTER WHEAT COUNTICS- 5.1 j 

OKLA. a COTTON a GCNL FARMING COS "•*12.6 
TEX. 4 BLACK PRAIRIE COUNTIES 20.3 
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1^0. HI* — Outside of the South, rarely more than R per cent of the rented 
fannH beloDK to landlords who own live or more rentc^d farms each. In the 
South the concentration of ownership is much f^reater, ranKln^ as hi)i?h as 
80 per cent in the Yazoo I>elta. The source of the Information is the same 
as for Figure 20. 

The plantation system in the South is largely responsible for the 
concentration in ownership of farm land for the nation as a whole 
(figs. 28 and 31). 


TBEND IN CONCKNTBATION OF OWNERHHIP. 


There has been no census report showing the concentration of farm 
ownership since 1900. However, a study of the ownership of 275,000 
farm parcels, based on reports from tenants listed in the census 
schedules for 1920, affords more recent information for selected re- 
gions where tenancy is prevalent. In ^neral, a comparative study 
of the 1900 and 1920 statistics does not indicate any great change in 
the degree of concentration for the nation as a whole. (Compare 
fig. 28 with figs. 29 and 30.) In both periods about half the rented 
farms Tvere owned by landlords owning only one farm. In 1900 
nearly 15 per cent of the total rented farm acreage and 22 per cent of 
the farms were owned by landlords who held title to five or more 
rented farms. In 1920 about 25 per cent of the farms in selected re- 
gions studied were thus owned. 

There are several reasons why there has been no pronounced trend 
toward increased concentration of farm-land ownership. The rapid 
development of American industrialism has tended to attract large 
capitalists to the cities and to prevent them from acquiring large 
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fanning estates for investment. The laws of inheritance in American 
States are based on the principle of equal partition among children, 
as in France, subject to the rights of the widow; and the practice 
of bequests appears to have been strongly influenced by the laws of 
inheritance. Up to the present time there has been no widespread 
tendency for farm land to be excessively subdivided, as in France, 
because of the practice of probate courts in this country to effect va- 
rious kinds of settlements that pass property to successors in units 
suitable for economic operation. On the other hand, as available 
farm land becomes scarcer and the demand for it more intense these 
inheritance laws might tend toward excessive subdivision, as in 
France. To be sure, other forces might give rise to increased con- 
centration. 

CONCENTRATION OF (»\V NKUSIIIP OF LAND NOT IN FARM8. 

The ^eatest concentration of land ownership in the United States 
occurs in the case of land not in farms and consists of large hold- 
ings by railways, acquired through earlier grants in aid of construc- 
tion, and the large holdings of timber and mining companies. Most 
of these lands are not greatly in demand for farming. Except for 
the tendency, already noted', to rent temporarily to stockmen for 
grazing purposes, the policy of these large holders, for the most 
part, is to hold tlieir lands for ultimate sale in small tracts to set- 
tlers, or to other concerns which intend to market the land to small 
purchasers. 

RESIDENCE OF LANDLORDS. 

To what extent do American landlords live sufficiently near their 
farms to exercise adequate control over the property? For the 
country as a whole information on this point is available only for 
1900, At that time 78.8 per cent of rented farms were owned by 
landlords who resided in the same county in which the rented 

PROPORTIONS OF RENTED FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS RESIDING 
IN THE SAME COUNTY. AN ADJOINING COUNTY, OR MORE REMOTE 
LOCATIONS. 1920. 

PER CENT 
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Pio. 32. — Only 9 per cent of 275,000 tenant farmB In 24 States were owned by 
landlords wbu resided neither in the same county nor In an adjoining 
county. It is probable that this 0 per cent measures approximately what 
we may call nbscuitee landlordism ; that Is. the cases wnore the owner’s 
residence is too remote to permit frequent visits to the property, although 
in some of these cases the owner is adequately represented by a resident 
manager or local agent. Source of data is the same as for Figure 20. 

farms were located.^ In the special study of 275,000 tenant farms 
in 1920, previously mentioned, it was found that 80 per cent of the 
rented farms were owned by landlords who resided in the same 
county, and an additional 11 per cent by landlords residing in 

^The census shows that 76.2 per cent of all tenant farms were owned by landlords 
definitely reported to reside In the county where the farms were located. However, 4.5 
per cent were owned by landlords of unieported residence. By prorating this 4.6 per cent, 
the total percentage is changed to 76.8. 
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counties adjoining the one in which their farms were located. 
This leaves only 9 per cent of the rented farms owned by landlords 
living at greater distances (fig. 32). 

The proportion of cases in which landlords were remote from 
their farms is found to be considerably greater in the North and 

PLACE OF RESIDENCE OF LANDLORDS OF RENTED FARMS. 



Fin. 33. — In the Northern Stfllew more than a third of the landlorde reside on 
fnrmH, while in the South the proportion is more than two-thirds. In the 
North about half of the landlords living: In cities and villnRes are retirc^d 
farmers (fljf. 34). The arnph is based on returns from 23.000 landlords In 
24 States to a special inquiry made by the Bureau of A(?rlcultural Eco- 
nomics, Division of Land Economics. 

West than in the South. For instance, in a group of counties in 
Illinois 2.5 per cent of the rented farms were owned by landlords 
who lived outside of the same counties, while 10 per cent were owned 
by landlords who lived outside of the same or adjoining counties, 

OCCUPATIONS OF LANDLORDS OF RENTED FARMS. 


OWNERS OF NORTHERN FARMS 
( hortm orPonrokfAc, onto and red r/verd ) 


OWNERS OF SOUTHERN FARMS 



Pig. 34. — The proportion of landlords still classed as farmers Is much larger 
In the South than in the North, but if retired farmers, many of whom 
exercise supervision over their rented farms, are considered farmers, the 
difference Is not so great. About a third of the farm landlords of the two 
regions appear to be engaged In nonagrlcultural occupations. This figure Is 
based on reports from 28,000 landlords, mentioned in Figure 88. 
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whereas in the Yazoo Delta the corresponding percentages were 12 
and 5. Furthermore, the pei'centa^e of cases in which landlords 
were remote from their farms is higher in some of the more re- 
cently developed farming regions than in some of the older farm- 
ing regions. Thus, in eastem North Dakota 40 per cent of the 
tenant farms were owned by landlords not residing in the same 
county, and the proportion is" nearly as large in central Kansas and 
in Oklahoma. In the Middle Atlantic States the percentages for 
six groups of counties varied from 13 to 26 ; in southern Wisconsin, 
the percentage was 19 ; in western Ohio, 21 ; in Illinois, 25 ; and in 
Iowa 28. 

The larger proportion of landlords i*emote from their farms in 
the newly developed regions of the West is related to the Fedenil 
land policy in the distribution of the public domain and explains 
in part why States so recently settled quicklv develop high per- 
centages of tenancy. The throwing open of large tracts of farm 
land to homesteadmg attracted many people whose principal con- 
cern was to acquire a valuable farm property but with no inten- 
tion of permanent residence on the farm. For instance, Oklahoma 
was settled by homesteaders little more than two decades ago, yet, 
in 1910 and 1920, tenant farms were over 50 per cent of the total 
number of farms.® 

In the North and West a much larger proportion of the landlords 
reside in cities and villages, nearly two-thirds in fact, whereas in the 
South about two-thirds of the landlords live on farms (fig. 33). 

OCCUPATION'S OF LANDLORDS. 

The proportion of landlords who reported farming as their regu- 
lar occupation w'as smaller than the proportion residing on farms 
(fig. 34). The proportion actiA^ely engaged in farming was more 
than twice as large in the South as in the North, emphasizing the 
conclusion that in the South landlordism is largely a pliase of plan- 
tation operation, while in the North it is more largely a phase of 
retirement or retreat from the land. Among northern landlords 
considerable difference is indicated between those in the Corn Belt 
and Middle Atlantic States and those in the Dakotas and Kansas. 
In the latter areas the landlords are engaged in farming operations 
in a larger proportion of cases than in the States farther east. 

FARMING EXPERIENCE OF LANDLORDS. 

To what extent are landlords men of farming experience? In- 
quiry on this point from iip^vards of 20,000 male lanalords revealed 
the Tact that only 8 per cent of them had never been engaged in any 
kind of farming occupation (fig. 35). 

METHODS BY WHICH LANDLORDS ACQUIRED THE OWNERSHIP OF THEIR FARMS. 

Apparently, the great majority of landlords acquired the owner- 
ship of their farms by purchase. Direct acquisition by inheritance 
or by marriage was responsible for only 14 per cent of the acreage 
acquired by the male landlords (page 536), but for 38 per cent in the 


**11 should also be noted that In this region no small part of the number of tenant 
farmers is accounted for by the renting of State lands and Indian lauds. 
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TENURE EXPERIENCE OF LANDLORDS OF RENTED FARMS, l»2t. 


PER CENT OP ALL LANDLORDS 
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TENANT LABORED ON FARMS FDR OTHERS 


NEVER WORKED ON FARM9 


F'lo. 30. — The shows the previous tenure experience of about 20,000 

male landlords who replied on this point. Nearly three-fourths had been 
operating owners and two-hfths had been both tenants and owner-farmers. 
Source of data is the same as for Figure 33. 


case of female landlords. The female landlords, however, consti- 
tuted only 15 per cent of the 24,00() landlords who replied to the 
inquiry (fig. 36). 


TENURE OF FARM LAND BY CORPORATIONS. 


Corporate land tenure is shown by about 7,700 replies to a special 
inquiry by the Bui’eau of Agricultural Economics to have become 
more prevalent in 1923 than in 1913 in most parts of the country. 
Where diminished, however, this decrease is probably due partly 
to high Federal and State corporation and income taxes as well as 
increasing local taxes on real estate, and partly to State laws using 
other methods than taxation to prohibit corporate ownership or 
leasing of farm land. Farming corporations in 1921, the latest year 
for which Federal income-tax statistics are now available, were re- 
ported from every State (fig. 37). Marked variation exists between 
States in the number of corporations thus reporting, and this varia- 
tion apparently bears little relation to the legal position corporations 
owning farm land occupy in the various States. 


METHODS BY WHICH LANDLORDS ACQUIRED THEIR LAND 

(INCLUDES LAND RENTED TO TENANTS. OPERATED BY OWNERS AND LYING IDLE) 
MEN 



Fig. .36. — Fourteen per cent of tho male owners and 58 per cent of the female 
owners of rented farms had acquired their lands by Inheritance or marriage 
and 2 per cent of each class by homesteading, the remainder having pur- 
chased their lands. It should be noted, however, that these ilgurea jnade no 
aUowance for the fact that a considerable part of the wealth used to pur- 
chase farms was acquired by inheritance, marriage, or gift (see p. 503). 
Source of data is the same as for Figure 33. 
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A certain amount of farm real estate is held by corporations whose 
agricultural activities are incidental to their operations, as in the 
case of canneries, refineries, or manufactories of other kinds. 

There are numerous corporations having a temporary tenure rela- 
tionship to particular areas of farm land. Tliese include lumber 
companies, land development companies, and money-lending cor- 
porations. Institutions of the last-mentioned variety have appar- 



Fia. .*»7. — A claMHillentlon of l,0S0 of tho 7.428 furmlug corporations is as 
follows: ('otton fnrmlnu, 11, or 0.7 per cent; firrain farmini?, 2.*i. or 1.4 per 
ment; stock farminj^, 711. or 42.1 per cent; nnd fruit farming?, 044, or 55.0 
per cent. Of tlK* 7,428 farmini^ corporntioiiB, 2,684 report^ not income, 
the aggregate being ^34.206,175, nnd 4,744 reported net deflcltB in an aggre- 
gate of 103,3.34,248 for the year 1921. However, this year was less pro- 
ductive of income for farmers than the yearn immediately preceding. Cor- 
porations are distributed among the States according to the, location of the 
internal revenue offices in which their Income tax returns are filed. Cor- 
porations reporting from New .Tersw, for example, may have owned or 
leased property l«>eated in several States, and in some cases may have 
owned or leased no property In that State except to maintain an office. 


ently increased their holdings in some sections, presumably because 
of taking farm land in satisfaction of debt. 


OWNERSHIP OF LAND BY PERSONS OF FOREIGN BIRTH. 


Under the common law aliens are not permitted to own land. 
However, this rule has been modified by statutory enactments in all 
of the States. In 18 States aliens are given the unrestricted right 
to the ownership of land. In others the right is limited. In a 
number of States aliens^are permitted to acquire landownership by 
inheritance, but are compelled to dispose of the title within a speci- 
fied number of years. In some States the restrictions are made to 
turn on the question of residence or nonresidence. By treaties with 
certain countries the Federal Government has accorded the rights of 
ownership to their nationals for limited periods and purposes. 
Through its definition of citizenship and determination of re- 
quirements for naturalization, the Federal Government has also ex- 
erted an indirect influence^ which, by existing legislation in a num- 
ber of States, has been directed against the tenure of land by certain 
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clasps of aliens. This has been a factor of large importance on the 
Pacific coast. 

According to the census of 1900, there were only 699 nonresident 
aliens owning rented farms in the United States. . They owned 1,093 
farms. No more recent statistics are available for the United States 
as a whole concerning the ownership of land by nonresident aliens. 
In 1920, however, 10.6 per cent of all white farm operators in the 
United States were of foreign birth, including those naturalized and 
unnaturalized. Of these foreign-born operators, 79.9 per cent were 
either owners or part owners, while only 65.6 per cent of the native- 
born operators "were owners and part owners. 

r ‘ , 

SUMMARY OF THE CHARACTEKI8TIC8 OF LANDLORDISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

We may now summarize the characteristics of farm landlordism 
in America. All but a small proportion of the landlords have grown 
up from the soil and possess direct experience with farming. More 
than a tliird are engaged in agricultural occupations, nearly another 
third are retired farmers, and the remaining third are in nonagri- 
cultural occupations, mostly country bankers, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men in the country towns and viUages who have either 
come into farm ownersliip through inheritance or marriage, or have 
purchased farms for purposes of investment or speculation. Fifteen 
per cent of the owners of rented farms are women, for the most part 
widows or daughters of deceased farmers. Corporations do not 
comprise an important class of landlords. Probably not more than 
10 per cent of the rented farms are owned by absentee landlords, 
and apparently there has been little change in this regard since 1900. 
There is but little concentration of ownership, except in the planta- 
tion region of the South, and apparently for the country as a whole 
there has been ho increase in concentration. However, there is 
enough both of absenteeism and concentration of ownersliip to 
justify real concern. There is comparatively little ownership of 
larm land by nonresident aliens. 

Causes of the Development of Tenailt Farming — II. Conditions 
Which Determine That Persons Will Become Tenants. 

TEMPORARY CONDITIONS CAI^SINQ MEN TO PREFER TO RENT RATHER THAN TO OWN 

THE 1.AND THEY OPERATE. 

Under certain conditions men pi^efer to rent temporarily rather 
than to own the land they operate. For instance, the farm owner 
expecting sliortly to retire from farming or to engage in another 
business may have a favorable opportunity to sell the farm he owns 
before he is quite ready to quit farming, and may prefer to rent 
a farm rather than to purchase for the short remaining period. 
Others who propose to buy farms, especially in new regions, may 
desire to become acquainted with the neighborhood and its oppor- 
tunities or to acquire more experience as farm operators before 
venturing to purchase. This latter motive for renting operates par- 
ticularly in the case of sons or sons-in-law who will ultimately 
inherit the ownership of the farms. 
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While some farmers remain tenants deliberately, even though they 
have sufficient capital to purchase a farm, the gre^it Jiiajority become 
tenants and many continue as tenants because they do not command 
sufficient capital and credit to purchase a farm and provide the 
n^uisite operating capital. Tlierefore, tenancy is closely connected 
with the valuation of farm real estate. 

Relation of Tenancy to the Valuation of Farm Real Estate. 

It has sometimes been said that tenancy and high farm real estate 
valuation “ go together,'' with the sugges^tion that the latter is 
largely resr)onsible for the former, but the matter is not quite so 
simple as this. It is tine that a high percentage of tenancy is fre- 
quently associated with hi^h land valuations, but the exceptions are 
quite nuinei*ous (compare hgs. 9 and H8). A mathematical coefficient 
of correlation calculated for each of the States of the Union on 
the basis of the relationship of percentage of tenancy to average 
value of farm real estate per acre, by counties, shows that in at. least 
a score of States the coefficient is either negative or too low to indi- 
cate a signiticant correlation. In only about a dozen States is the 
relationship well marked. 

One assumption that sometimes underlies the idea that high farm 
leal estate valuations are likely to result in a high percentage of 
tenancy is that it must be harder, or else take longer, to pay for a 
farm consisting of high-valued land than for one consisting of low- 
valued land. If the farm is to be paid for out of the earnings 
attributable to the farm real estate, however, and if these earnings 
are projmrtionate to the valuation of the land, it should not be 
more difficult to pay for a farm in a section where valuations and 
earnings ai’c high than in a section wffiere both are low. The valua- 
tion of farm real estate does not always vai*y in exact proportion 
to incojiie attributable to it, as will be shown later, but that the 
relationship is very close is indicated by the results of more than a 
score of local faiiii surveys. Moreover, a study of the average 
number of years s]>ent as farm wage earners and as tenants by those 
wlio passc'ci through both stages Ix'fore becoming farm owners in- 
dicates that the period is not longer in the sections of high land 
valuations than in those of low land valuations. 

In general, the gieatest difficulty in acquiring a farm is in secur- 
ing a sum sufficient for the initial payment, and it is sometimes 
argued that the higher valuation of farm real estate compels the 
farmer to accumulate a larger sum for initial payment, thus forc- 
ing him to remain a longer time as a tenant liefore attcunpting to 
buy a farm and also to coiiimand a larger volume of credit m order 
to finance the remaining indebtedness. There is a considerable de- 
gree of truth in this, but it is possible to give the point exaggerated 
importance. As between different periods the change in the valua- 
tion of farm real estate measuivd in terms of the current purehasing 
power of luoiiey may reflect largely a change in the value of the 
money itself, "fimijiorarily, this may or may not increjise the period 
of waiting before buying, uepending on a number of circumstances, 
such as the effect of the change in the value of money on the power 
of tenants and other prospective owners to accumulate and on the 
amount and value of their savings. As between areas of liigh- 
858ia»— YBK 1923 35 + 86 
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valued and those of low-valued real estate, high valuations are 
frequently associated with high net worth on the part of tenants. 
Thus, an Iowa survey in 1918 showed the average net worth of farm 
tenants in a selected region of high land vamation to be $9,552, 
which was more than the average total farm capital of owner farmers 
in many other parts of the United States. While the census since 
1900 has not classified farms in accordance with their valuation, 
except mortgaged farms of owner farmers in 1920, the relative diver- 
sity of valuations, when livestoc*k, implements and machinery are 
included with land and buildings, is indicated in Table 2, derived 
from the census of 1920. 


Tablk 2. — ClaAsiflvation of vountien hy averaye valuation of farm propcrtjfy 
includinq real catale. livestock, implements^ and machinery, li)20} 


Uanfce of average total valu- 
ation of farm property per 
farm, by oonntiea. 

Number and per- | 
c'eniagc of counties. 

Range of average total valu- 
ation of farm property per 
farm, by counties. 

Number and ix'r- 
ccutuge of cx)unlios. 

Under $5,000 

$5,000 to $»,999 

$10,000 to $14,999 

$15,(K)0 to $19,999 

$20,000 to $24,999 

$25,000 to $29, 999.. 

WD.OOO to $$4,999 

’ Based on census statistics. 

Number. Percent. 
821 ' 26. 7 

747 24.$ 

435 14. 2 

$29 10.7 

193 6. 3 

162 1 5.3 

102 3.3 

$35,000 to $39,999 

$40,000 to $44,999 

$45,000 to $49,999 

$50,000 to $54,999 

$65,000 and over 

Total 

Number. 

80 

56 

51 

35 

60 

3, 071 

Per cent. 
2.6 
1.8 
1.7 
1.9 
1.2 

100.0 


Although it is possible to give exaggerated importance to real 
estate valuations as an influence toward the development of tenancy, 
there are a number of regions in the United States of very low land 
valuations where tenancy is conspicuous for its absence, as for in- 
stance, in some of the sandy lands of the Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains and in the Appalachian and Ozark plateaus. Frequently, the 
liigh percentage of landowning farmers in these regions is an ex- 
pression of the fact that agriculture still continues more or less in 
the self-sufficing stage, yielding too small a money income to permit 
the farm owner to retire and lease the farm to another. 

Influence of the Matin of the Income to the Capital Valuation of Farm 

Heal Estate. 

It appears probable that a marked increase in the valuation of farm 
real estate is a more significant influence than the high farm real 
estate valuations themselves, and that where high real estate valua- 
tions and a high percentage of tenancy are associated, this associa- 
tion is largely due to the influence of the increases in valuation more 
than to the high valuations in themselves. 

The rapid increase in the valuation of farm real estate since 1850 
is shown in Figure 39. How large a factor this increase has been 
from the standpoint of an investor may be more clearly shown by 
expressing the increase in investment terms. Thus, the average in- 
crease in the valuation per acre of farm real estate in tlie United 
States from 1900 to 1920 (fig. 40) is equivalent to an annual 
interest rate of 6.47 per cent compounded annually on the average 
valuation in 1900, and this is in addition to the annual rental earned 
by the property during the interval. In the case of Iowa, the in- 
crement from 1850 to 1920 is equivalent to an interest rate of 5.31 
per cent compounded annually, while the increment from 1900 to 
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CHANGES IN THE AVERAGE VALUATION OP FARM REAL ESTATE PER 
ACRE AND PER FARM. AND OF AVERAGE ACREAGE PER FARM; 
UNITED STATES. IOWA. PENNSYLVANIA. AND GEORGIA. CENSUS 
1850-lf20. 


UNITED 

STATES 


VALUE PEA ACRE 

OOUJUM 

iOO ISO 200 2SO 


VALUE PER FARM 
THOUSANDS or DOLLAU 
10 20 10 40 


SIZE OF FARM 
ACMES 

100 200 300 AOO BOO 



Fus. :W». — For the United Stfites as a whole the average valuution of farm 
real estate iuereasi^d from $11 an acre in 1K50 to $20 an acre in 1900, but 
in tile next 20 years it Increaued to $00. During these two decades the 
Inoreaw^ In the valuation of land was olooely related to the upward move- 
ment of general prices, which characterised the period and which was 

greatly Accelerated In C * ~ * — 

during the World War. 
parts of the United States. 


the last few years by the inflation that developed 
Since 1020 land valuations have declined in most 
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19‘20 is equivalent to an interest rate of 8.64 per cent compounded 
annually. 

Part of the increment in valuation was due to improvements made 
by the owners, such as buildings, clearing and drainage of land, and 
contributions indirectly through taxation toward the building of 
roads and other community improvements. Even allowing for all 
tliis, the increment was large in many parts of the country. 

With the exception of a few scattered grazing areas or the West, 
inc?*eases in the valuation per acre of farm red estate occurred in 
j)ractically all parts of the United States from 1910 to 1920. In 
tlie greater part of the general farming region of the North and 
Northeast the increase was less than the increase in the general price 
level of commodities during the same ^riod, except in a region 
centering in the comer where the boundaries of Iowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota me^t. In portions of the South, particularly 
wliere the boll weevil infestation was either not serious or became 
sei'ious late in the period, there were percentages of increase greater 
tlian tliose for commodity prices. The decreases in the West are 
notable and are to be explained in part, at least, by the expansion 
of the farm area to include large amounts of low-priced semiarid 
lands. For the United States as a whole the valuation of farm land, 
as measured by the purchasing power of money, was less in 192() 
than in 1910. 

This rapid increase in the valuation of farm real estate per acre, 
based largely on anticipation of increasing income from the real 
estate, has disturbed to a marked extent the relationship between the 
present income from I’eal estate and its valuation in some parts of 
the United States. Tilien a man buys a farm, whether for purposes 
of renting it to othei*s or of operating it himself, it is because he ex- 
pects it to yield him income. The price he is willing to pay depends 
on the expected income and on the percentage of return which he is 
willing to take on an investment of this character. If the income 
does not remain constant but is expected to increase for some time, 
many buyers will undoubtedly take this expected increment into 
account and will be willing to pay more accordingly. As a result, 
jiresent income frequently will be a smaller percentage of the average 
valuation of farm real estate than the percentages of return ordi- 
narily obtained from alternative investments having reasonable 
security. 

Recent studies have shown that this condition developed in some 
of the most important farming sections of the United States, as 
indicated by the low ratios of cash rent to real estate valuations 
(fig. 41). 

l*\>r tiie purpow of measuring the reintionslilp between income from farm renl estate 
nn<l its valuation casli n^nt proves more serviceable Uian sliare rent, becauHe the former 
represents more nearly payment for the use of the farm real estate as distlngulKhefl from 
some of the other elements whidi enter into sliare rent, such as payment for a lanrer 
amount of risk assumed by the landlord, for Bupervlsion contributed by him, and fre- 
<iiieiitlv a participation In some of the exiienses of production. It is true, (nsh rent is 
not exactly identical with the net Income received from the real estate by the landlord, 
for tuxes are yet to be deducted and certain minor expenses. Including repairs and depre- 
ciaUon of huil^lDgs. However, it Is the best statistical measuro available. 
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When allowance is made for taxes and costs of repairs and depre- 
ciation the ratios of net cash rent to the valuations of farm real 
estate are found to be considerably lower than the corresponding 
ratios for gross cash rents. Special studies to determine the net 
ratios, ma(k by areas as numbered in Figure 41, gave the results 
shown in Table 3. 


Tablr 3 . — Ratios of net cash rent to farm real estate raluations for selected 
cash-rented farms in grrmps of counties as shoicn in Figure 


Ares number. 

Ratio. 

^ Area number. Ratio. 

Area number. 

1 Ratio. 

7 

Percent. 

8.4 

! Per cent. 

14 1 2.2 

37 

Per cent. 

' 6. 5 

9 

28 

25 i 2 6 

42 

:i8 

10 

24 

26 1 4.7 

1 

1 

r>. « 


In SO far as net cash rent may be regarded as measuring the net 
earning power of the real estate for the farmer of average mana- 
gerial ability, it will be apparent that buying farm real estate by 
borrowing money at regular interest rates with the purpose of pay- 
ing for the real estate out of the earnings must be difficult for the 
tenant farmer of average resources and ability in regions where net 
returns from the real estate average only 3 to 4 per cent. It is true, 
if the expected increments in incomes materialize, they will tend 


AVERAGE CASH RENT PER ACRE; SELECTED AREAS IN NORTH 
CENTRAL STATES. 1905~1»20. 



42. — The upwnrd trend of rentals on these farms in the Corn Belt and on 
the margins of the ('orn Uelt throughout the period shown is remarkable. 
Ezaetly comparnblc figures are not available for the years since 1920, but 
undoubtedly cash rents have declined in tJie past three years. Although 
rents advanced continuously and In several areas doubled In the 10 years 
shown, land valuations increased even more rapidly. The graph is baaed 
on reports from landlords In the States named to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Division of Land Economics. 
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RATIO OF CASH RENT TO FARM REAL ESTATE VALUATION, OHIO, 

190S-1920. 
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Fid. 4H. — A ratio hijjli to begin with and markedly advancing is aliown for 
gross cash rents In ndHtion to Ihe valuation of real estate that prevalhMl in 
1!»00 A ratio high to begin with but perslshuitly declining Is shown when 
these rents are measured against very rapidly rising real estate valuations. 
I*/T8oiis buying farm real estate early enough in the present century t<i get 
the advantage of both rising rents and rising valuations were lii a much 
more favorable position than those buying after the valuations had not only 
reached high absolute figures but figures especially high in relation to the 
rents. 


to etise the situation for the purchaser, but it is obviously a very 
uncertain foundation on wliich to build a business if the farmer must 
depend in large part on borrowed money (figs. 42 and 4;^). Many 
a tenant, of course, was bold enough to lake the plunge, and after 
surviving the difficulties of the earlier years, was carried upward by 
the tide of increments in incomes and valuations to a secure finan- 
cial position. But many others, especially those of poor credit rat- 
ings or conservative dispositions, were undoubtedly deterred from 
embarking on a venture involving so large an element of speculation. 
In fact, local studies have revealed many cases of tenants with suffi- 
cient capital to buy land wlio rented land from preference. Still 
other tenants ventured too late, and were wiped out in the decline 
of prices which began in 1920. 

An increase in the valuation of farm real estate may also tend to 
increase tenancy by hastening the process of retirement of land- 
owning farmei’s, enabling them to retiie earlier tlian would have 
been possible if the increase had not occurred. The rising valuation 
of fai in real estate has probably also tended to encourage the hold- 
ing of this form of property by those who came into possession by 
inheritance, marriage, or foreclosure, and who are not in a iiositioii 
to operate it. 

In short, for a number of reasons it is probable that the increase 
in realty valuations and the passing of large areas out of the stage 
of pioneer development, whicrh have been es])ecially notable during 
the last three decades, have been conditions favorable to the increase 
of tenancy. 

The Tenure Ladder. 

It has been found convenient to regard working as a wage-earner, 
as a tenant, and as an owner farmer as successive rungs on a ladder 
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of individual process in agriculture. Tlie comparison is useful in 
Si>nie regards, for it suggests a movement from stage to stage which 
(constitutes an important fact in the economic life of the farming 
classes. 

We may recognize at least the foUowing important steps, arranged 
in the usual oi3er of progress: (1) farm wage laborers; (2) crop- 
pers, especially in the South; (3) tenants other than croppers; (4) 
pail owners, moilgaged; (5) part owners, free of mortgage; (6) 
owner farmers, mortgaged; (7) owner farmers, free of mortgage. 

In applying the analogy of a ladder to such an artificial scheme, 
there must a number of reservations. In the finst place, the 
various successive stages may not always represent progress. It is 
probable that the various stages do represent some progress in 
independence of control, although not always, for an owner under 
iieavy mortgage may be less independent than a tenant who is out of 
debt. Moi-eo'er, progress in independence does not always mean 
progress in well-being. Many a tenant who is subject to the super- 
vision of a capable and honest landlord may be better off than a 
farm owner who has not sufficient experience or capital to operate 
liis farm efficiently. 

Wealth of Persons in the Tenure Stages. 

Those who employ the ladder analogy frequently have in mind 
that each succeeding step indicates higher financial standing, or net 
worth. It is obvious, however, that a mortgaged owner farmer may 
have a smaller eipiity in the farm capital than a tenant or part 
owner free of mortgage. Moreover, a tenant in some parts of tlie 
United States possesses more property on the average than an owner 
in other parts. For instance, in Iowa the average valuation per 
fann of machinery and livestock (usually owned by the tenant) 
was ^,212 in 1920, which is more than the average value of land, 
buildings, implements, and livestock for farms operated by their 
owners in certain other States (fig. 44). 

However, in a given area the average net worth of the individual 
is likely to approximate the order of stages in the tenure laddei-. 
An estimate of the per (’upita net wortli of persons actively engaged 
in farming in the United States, as of January 1, 1920, showed the 
following division of w^ealth between four of the classes mentioned 
above Croppers, $354; tenants (other than croppers), $4,315; pa it 
ownei'S, 12,829; owner farmers, $13,470. 

AUE OF PEHSONH IN THE TKNtTRK 8TA0EB. 

Each of the different stages of the agi'icultural ladder has its 
peculiar age distribution. Owner farmers, for instance, show an 
age grouping moi*e advanced than that of tenants (fig. 45). The 
i*elation of the several stages to age is shown in Table 4. 


Oray. L. C. Arcumulntion of WValth by FarmerR,” Protmedinffs of Amt^rlcau Kro 
iiomlc AsRociiitlon, Marcli, lU2:i. 'liio «*Htlmiit*>. tliouKb madp with care, Ih conHlden^tl a 
rudjtfli one because of numerouH gaps In avallablo Htatlstics. 
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per farm op land and buildings and of 

SELECTED 


UNITED '^'5® 

states 


NEW YORK- 


NORTH DAKOTA- 


CALIFORNIA- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LAND AND BUILDINGS 

VALUE 

♦louo oo <10.000 <10 .0 00 <40p00 nr>/ uvAs' 



MACHINEAV 

AND 

LIVESTOCK 


Fig. 44. — The average lDyeKtm<*nt In machinery and livestock per farm re- 
quired to become a tenant in Iowa Is larger than the viiluathm of the entire 
farm in much of the South and In parts of New England and the upper 


larm in mucJi or iiie South and In parts of New England and the upper 
Lakes region (flg. .S8). The valuation of machinery and livestock per farm, 
supplied by the tenant, ranged from $2,001) to 
$4,000 in 1020 in the Nor^ern and Western States and from $C00 to $1,000 
in the Southern States. The valuation of the land and buildings owned by 
the landlord Is five to ten times as large. In the North and West the tenant 
farms usually have higher average valuations than those farmed by their 
owners, but in the South, where many of the so-called tenant farms are 
merely cropper holdings, the reverse is true. 
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Table 4. — Percentage of farmers in mch age group, hy tenure. United States, 
i920. {Figures in heavy type represent the age group in each tenure class 
trhich shotrs the highest pcrtTiitagc) * 


AK«* Kroup. 

Share 

and 

share* 

cash 

tenants. 

rash 

and 

unspeci- 
fied ten- 
ants. 

Part 

owners. 

FuU 

owners 

mort- 

Raged. 

Full 

owners 

not 

mort- 

gaged. 

Total 
(exclud- 
ing man- 
agers). 

Under Sfl years 

68.4 

12.4 

5.0 

7.6 

ia 2 

98.6 

2.1 to M years 

42.7 

1 S .8 

8.0 

17.1 

ia 2 

98.7 

3.1 to 44 years 

28.7 

11.1 

10.& 

28.0 

26.6 

98.9 

4.1 to 64 yeans 

21.1 

u.o 

9.8 

21.6 

37.6 

99.1 

.15 to 04 yfars 

14.2 

-6.6 

7.7 

10.7 

61.2 

99.3 

05 and over 

10.8 

.1.7 

1 4.7 

14. 1 

64.1 

99.4 


* Based on <'erisu.s statistics. 


Table 4 tends to exaggerate somewhat the impression of move- 
from group to group. For instance, the stead}’ increase in the 
percentage of each age group found in the class of full owners not 
mortgaged is by no means due entirely to the rise of farmers from 
j)receding tenure stages. It is undoubtedly due in considerable part 
U) the fact that heirs who have been working on their fathers’ farms 
without wages or as hired laborers have become full owners free 
from mortgage directly, without passing through the other stages. 
'Diese accessions to the numbers in this class from outside classes 
(end to reduce the percentages of the farmers in corresponding age 
groups in the other tenure classes even if the actual numbers in each 
group were not diminished. However, in spite of these limitations 
the table does indicate strongly (o) that the attainment of farm 
ownership is connected with relatively advanced age, and (ft) that 
from age group to age group there is a movement which follows 
somewhat the order of stages from left to right in the table, although 
particular individuals need not necessarily pass through all tne 
tenure stages consecutively. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of colored farm tenants 
the percentage in each age group does not diminish from the 25-35 
age group onward, as with white tenants, but reaches a maximum 
in the 35^5 age grouiJ, and that each older age group is relatively 
larger than with white tenants (fig. 46), 

RELATION OK THE TKM KE STAOKS TO AVAILABI.E CAPITAL. 

The preceding indication of a connection between progress in 
wealth and progress up the tenure ladder, on the one hand, and 
advancing age, on the other hand, suggests two tentative interpre- 
tations: (1) The several stages represent economic adjustment to 
the farmer's equipment in wealth and experience; and (2) since ex- 
perience can be acmiired in a comparatively short period, movement 
up the tenure ladder is largely dependent on progress in wealth. 
Each of these two interpretations i*equires further consideration. 

Obviously, farm workers who have no capital must usually remain 
either as laliorers or as crop|>ers until a sufficient amount has been 
accumulated or otherwise acinured to enable them to purchase the 
livestock, implements, and other materials necessary to become ten- 
ants. As already noted, the average requirement may vary from a 
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WHITE TENANTS COBfPARED WITH WHITE OWNER FARMERS, PER- 
CENTAGES IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS: UNITED STATES, CENSUS OF 
1920 . 



Fig. 45. — Tht* {rmph rIiows a larger proportion of white tenants In the younger 
age groups and of owners In the older ag«' gnmps. Nearly a third of the 
tenants are between :!5 and 55 years of age and nearly nlne-teiitlis an* 
under 55 years of age. On the uth<*r hand, nearly a third of the owners an* 
over 55 years old. 

few hundred dollars for some of the small cotton farms of the South 
to $5,(M)() or more for some farms in the Corn Belt (fi^. 44). 

(kmerally, it is poor management to purchase a farm when tlio 
result is to leave inadequate operating capital. Fiequently, it is a 


COLORED TENANTS COMPARED WITH COLORED OWNER FARMERS, 
PERCENTAGES IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS; SOUTHERN STATES, 
CENSUS OF 1920. 



Fic. 4r». — A much larger pereentage of eolonnl tenanta are In the older ago 
groups than of white tenanlH (see- dg. 45). The pereentage of owners in 
the older age groups is likewise somewhat larger. In (»ther words, a n*la- 
tively large proportion of colored tenants atUilu ownership at an advanced 
age or not at alL 


’“liocal surveys have shown that the percentage of returns on operating capital of 
tenants is freqiie-utly several times as great as t he jM*rcei»tage of rent to the valualions of 
real estate. However, this Is due In part to the fact that the Income Includes wages of 
management and return for risk and enterprise, the whele being calculated us a percent- 
age on a much smaller base than, in the case of owner farmers. 
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mistake for a farmer to buy a farm when he must assume a heav 
))iir(ien of indebtedness. Farming is a business involving man 
risks, and a mortgage may prove a millstone around the farmer 
neck. Furthermore, the farmer has less freedom of movement if he 
has lK)ught a farm than if lie is a tenant. 


TENANT FABMER8 CLASSIFIED BY PREVIOUS FARMING EXPERIENCE 
AS REPORTED IN THE CENSUS OF 1920. 


PER CENT or FARM TENANTS 

0 10 20 30 40 60 60 70 60 90 100 


UNITED STATES 

NEW ENGLAND 

NEW YORK 
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ILLINOIS 

IOWA 
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KANSAS 

IDAHO 

CALIFORNIA 

TEXAS 

GEORGIA 

N.CAROLINA 



I OWNER 
I FARMERS 


WASe HANDS AND WARE HAN03 NEITHER WA6E HANDS 

OWNER FARMERS ONLY NOR OWNER FARMERS 


ITo. 47.— Nearly half of the tenant fnrmera (including croppers) in the United 
Statea have never hud experience either uh farm-wage luborerH or uh farm 
ownem. although they may have worked without wages on their paronta* 
farma. The claHa who become tonanta directly without previoua farm ex- 
perience l8 especially large fn the Routh because of the large uumber of 
farmers who are croppers or who rent land Involving but small contribu- 
tions of capital. 
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Fifi. 4R. — Forty-filx per cent of the fanners who bornme tenants from 1915 to 
1929 had previously l)een farin-wnpe hands. The percentape was niiieh 
lower 111 the South than In the North and West. Inrpely becnuse of the 
small amount H of eapltal required In many parts of the South to becomi* 
tenants or eroppers, mukinp It c’ompuratlvely easy In that section to become 
a tenant without previously workinp ns a hired laborer. 


It may also be a mistake to purchase a farm when, because of 
limited capital, the farmer buys a farm too small for economical 
operation. If, however, there is rentable land adjacent, part owner- 
ship may be an alternative, and therefore, a definite astnfre in the 
progress of the farmer toward full ownership of an adequate farm. 

EXTENT OF AlOVEMENT FKOM STAGE TO STAGE OF THE TENT^ue LADDER. 

According to the 1920 census, 47 per cent of the tenant farinoi's in 
the United States had had no farm experience as wage hands or 



Fk;. 40. -The averapo age at which farmers whn wore tenants In January, 
l!>20. and w’ho had boon farm wape earners durinp Iho precodlnp five years, 
Itecnme tenant fanners shows a ranpc of about 10 yours in the State aver* 
apes. The avorapos for the States in the East and in the West are hipher 
than for the States more centrally located. The inclusion of croppers as 
tenants in the South and the small amount of capital required to become a 
tenant apparently account in some considerable measure for the low flpure.s 
In those States. 
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owner farmers (fig. 47). The pi’oportion varied from 26 to 55 per 
cent in the different States. Another lai*ge proportion of tenant 
farmers^ varying from 40 to 70 per cent in the several States, had 
previously worked on farms for wages (fig. 48). The average age 
of becoming tenants for those fanners who made the transition from 
the status of farm laborer to that of tenant, between 1915 and 1920 
was about 29 years for the country as a whole, but varied widely be- 
tween the various sections (fig. 49). A small part of this group, 
ranging from 2 to 20 per cent of the total number of farmers, had 
been both wage hands and owner fanners liefore becoming tenants ; 
while a similar proportion rei)orted that they had had previous farm 
experience only as owner farmers. 

In the United States as a whole 11 per cent of the fann tenants had 
once been owner fanners. For vai’ious States the proportion ranges 
from as low as one-twentieth to as high as one-third of all tenants. 



Kia. 50. — Altliuu^li some of thin group oif teuButii aro i>er8onB who have 
vomjiellod through inoffivleiicv or luwfornino to r«*vort to th<» toimnt chiHs, 
the noavy <’ono«*ntrati<iu iu tiio W’eat suggoatH tliat stmio aro men who hav<‘ 

Hold ' thflr fnrtiiH olsowhore and on migriittn}; hnvo iMToiiie toiiunts for a 
NciiHon until Ihoy aro Iw'tter acquainted with the in*w conditiona. The Binall 
proportion In the South reflcctn the fact that tenancy is a leas Important 
Htage in the progress of furnicrs to farm ownership than in the North and 
West. 

This class of tenants includes, of coui*se, a considerable number of 
persons who have attempted to rise into the class of owners, but who 
on account of inefficiency or misfortune have been forced to revert 
again to the tenant class. How’ever, a study of the geographic dis- 
tribution of this class indicates at once that other important factors 
are involved (fig. 50). 

In the United States as a whole, 42 per cent of the owner farmers 
reported no provious farm experience as wage hands or tenants 
(fig. 51). Probably the great majority of these were sons or sons-in- 
law of fann owmere and most of them had w^orked on thei^arents’ 
farms without wages’*. The percentage is high in New Eingland, 
where tenancy is an unimportant step in the teniiro ladder, and is also 


Cifrutom offlclalM have expreased the opfuion that a conalderable number of farmera 
failed to report i>reviouH farm experience aa laborera or aa tenanta». and thia failure tmida 
to exaggerate unduly the proportion a'bo became ownera without previous farming experl- 
enoa The reaulta of a number of local mirveya appear to conUrm thia concluRloo. 
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high in the South, wliere few owner fiirmers have worked as wage 
hands, owing, doubtless, in large part to the plantation system. 

In the United States as a whole only 14 per cent of the owner 
farmei-s i*eported farm experience as wage hands only. In the South- 

OWNER FARMERS CLASSIFIED BT PREVIOUS FARBONG EXPERIENCE 
AS REPORTED IN THE CENSUS OF 1»20. 


UNITED STATES 


NEW ENGLAND- > 


NEW YORK 


OHIO-- 


ILLINOIS 


IOWA 


N. DAKOTA 


KANSAS 


IDAHO 


CALIFORNIA 


TEXAS 


GEORGIA 


N. CAROLINA 


raaPRCV/IOUSLY ng WAGE hands and wage hands NEITHER WAGE HANDS 
{^TENANTS HHTCNANTS ONLV ^INOR TENANTS 

Fw. 51. — A large proportion of owner farmers became ownercL direct without 
having worked previouHl.v as farm-wage lahoroi-H or as tenant h. Probably 
the majority of this group had worked without whgcs on parents’ farms. 
Only a fifth of the farmers In the United States passed through both stages. 
The proportion is somewhat higher in «>me of the North Central States and 
lower in the New England States and the South. In New England many 
hav e stepped directly from wage hand to ownership, but In the South very 

«581S» — vhk in*j:i 36 
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em States the percental belonging to this group falls as low as 5 
or 6; on the other hand, it is well above the national average in 
New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and most of the States in 
the western half of the country. 

About a fourth of the owner farmei*s in the United States reported 
farm experience as tenants only, and a fifth reported farm experience 
both as tenants and as laborer^ making about 45 per cent altogether 
who had passed through the tenant stage. Out^de the South, the 



Fio. 02. — ^Tlip porcontnge of owner farmers who had once boon farm tenants is 
U)weHt in New Kuglaiid« only J5 per cemt, and roadios a maximum, about 
75 per rent, In tho tier of States from South Ihikota to Texas, inclusive, and 
in Iowa and Arkansas. In practically all the other States of the Middle 
West, ns weU os in the Sotitn, half or more of the owner farmers had once 
been tenants. Probably lulgratloii of tenant farmers to n'gions where farms 
were to ho obtained at comparatively low prices has lanm a factor In 
causing high percentages In the tier of States from the Dakotas to Texas. 


States of high average fanii real estate valuations wei*e those in wliich 
a large percentage of owner ojjerators repoi-ted previous tenant farm 
experience (fig, 52). 


KATE or MOA^MENT ONT THE TI':NtTRE LADDER. 

It is probable that the group of owner farmers who have previ- 
ously been both farm Avage laborers and farm tenants will most 
closely approximate a group of persons who, starting with little or 
no capital, have succeeded in acquiring the ownership of one or more 
farms; for the acquisition of Avealth from inheritance, gift^ or mar- 
riage is undoubtedly of less significance in this group than in the 
groups of farm owners without previous farm experience or with 
experience as farm tenants only. 

The average number of years spent in each stage by persons who 
became farm OAvners betAveen 1915 and 1920 is shoAAm for scA^eral 
States in Figure. 53. In the United States as a whole, owner faimei’s 
wdio had previously been both farm w^age laborcrs and tenants had 
spent an average of 5.8 years in the first stage, and 8.9 years in tlie 
second, a total of nearly 15 years. The average age at which fanners 
who had been both farm laborers and tenants became owners is 
shoAvii by States in Figure 54. The earlier age in the northwestern 
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portion of the country is doubtless due in part to the migi'ation of 
young farmers into this region (fig. 55). 

The mei*e inci*ease in the percentage of fanners who are tenants 
does not in itself demonstrate that the rate of progress to farm 
ownership has become lower or attended with greater difficulty. It 
might be due to a number of other causes w’hidi have little relation 
to the economic difficulty involved in acquiring the ownership of a 
farm. Thus, it has been noted that a large percentage of tenants 
in the United States are persons who make no effoi*t to climb to 
farm ownership, and that their number has increased tlirough the 

E rocess of converting farm laborers into croppers. Again, it has 
een noted that tenancy is closely related to the process of i*etirement 
or retreat of owner farmei-s from the land, a trend wliich lu'ght 
increase the percentage of tenancy without impl^ung necessarilv that 
the acquisition of farm ownei-ship had increased in difiiciilty. 
Furthermore, the last three decades have witnessed the settlement of 
larffe areas of new farm land. On the one hand, this process may 
tend to reduce the percentage of tenancy in the Nation as a wiiole, 
but it has lieen noted that after the pioneer period of oiieration by 
owners there is almost certain to be a trend toward an increase of 
tenancy in a newly developed region. 

Indeed, even if it could he shown that the farmers who start with 
little or no capital and achieve unmortgaged ownership require 


TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS STAGES BT FARMERS WHO. HAVING HAD 
FARM EXPERIENCE BOTH AS TENANTS AND AS WAGE EARNERS. 
BECAME OWNER FARMERS BETWEEN 1»16 AND lt20. CENSUS OP 1920. 
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1- w. .»8. — The areraffe age of attaining ownei-Bhip in shown to he 38 yenra, 
pferedeil by Hn avernge farm experience of about J.'i veara a« wage laborer 
and tenant, but varying in dlflferent Statea. It should be noted that the 
.veara a|>ent In childhood or nonagriculturul work included In moat casea 
work on pnrenta’ farina without wagea. 
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Fia. r*4. Tilt* m/ip fshowK no wide ranpe of dllference In the averages for the 
Kevi'j-al StiitcH, file loweai lieliip .*»2 years for TUah and the hlRlipst 4;t for 
RlKide Island. The averaKe age of acquisition londs to be lowest In the 
gniiip of States In tin* mirth western third of the United States, That this 
^ Is iiartly due to the inthienee of migration of >oung farmers toward the 
Northwest is indleati'd by I<Mgure 55. 

a ptM-iotl than formej*]}', one still be in doubt as to llie 

sigiiiiirtUKv of this fact, because of changes in tlie amount of wealth 
r(‘])resented by tlie average farm. If an average of 15 years wei’e 
retjiiired to rise to full ownershif) when the average price of a farm 
is $10,000, and an average of 20 years were similarly required when 
tlie average piice has increased to $20,000, the change would not 
necossaiily imply retrogression in the oi)portunity foi’ individual 
financial progress in the farming industry. 

Attempts have been made to determine Tvbether the rate of 
progress u]) the tenure ladder is changing by comparing the age 
^rt)iii)in^ of owner farmei*s or of tenants in different census years. 
This is ilhisti’ated by Figure 5(5. Apparently the decrease from* 1K90 



l»»duMu*c of migration from the old-catabllshcd rcglouK of the 
Nortlii'ast to the iipwor regioua of the Northwest is suggested in this map. 
In the South the practice of classing croppers as tenants and the small 
amount of capital required to Imeonie a tenant In many parts of the refdon 
are responsible for tlx* large proportion of fanners under 35 years of age. 
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to 1920 for the first three age groups, and particularly for the 
youngest groim, was relatively much ^ater than for the two oldest 
age CToups. However, this might be due to a large relative increase 
in the number of tenants in the younger age groups through the 


PERCENTAGE OF OWNER FARMERS IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS; UNITED 
STATES. CENSUS 


AGE OF 
FARMERS 


UNDER 2 5 


25 TO BA- 


SS toAA 




55&GVER 



Fifl. 50. — Apparently for every aae noap the percentage of owner farmers was 
less In 1920 than in nuy preceding di*cade. However, wlieh it is recalled 
that the percentage of owner farmers (including part owners and those 
operating through managers) declined from 71.0 In 1890 to 01.9 in 1020, It 
Is clear that the tendency indicated was duo largely to the fact that the 
declining percentage of ownership Is distributed throughout every age group 
in successive decad«‘N. It should be noted that in the first two census 
enumerations the percentages are for farm hom^s, while for the last two 
decades they are for farms. 
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process of converting laborers into tenants, especially in the South. 
Again, it might reflect a retardation in the rate of retirement of the 
owner farmers in the older age gi'oups. 

Other attempts have been made to show the changes at different 
periods in the average length of time required to attain ownership, 

ILLUSTRATION OF EFFECTS OF DOUBLE CLASSIFICATION OF FARM- 
EXPERIENCE STATISTICS WITHOUT ALLOWANCE FOB REMOVAL BY 
DEATH. CHANGE TO OTHER INDUSTRIES. OB RETIREMENT. BASED 
ON SURVEY REPORTS FOR 269 OWNER FARMERS IN KENTUCKY. 
TENNESSEE. AND TEXAS, 1919. 


CLASSIFIED BY DECADES CLASSIFIED BY DECADES 

IN WHICH AVERAGE. IN WHICH THEY BEGAN 

THEY BECAME OWNERS YEARS THEIR EARNING LIFE 



. Fio. 57. — The ffrnph shows that because of ifoiorlnfr the influence of mortality, 
chanKe to other octnipHtlons. and retirement, exactly opposite conclusions 
' are obtained ac<‘ordInff as one groups the farmers in the order of the decades 
when ownership whs acquired or in the order of the decades when they 
bepnn the upward climb to ownership. The first system of f^roupliijr makes 
it appear that the period of acquiring own<‘rshlp has Ineroased nearly thrc'e- 
fold. This Is due hir^ely to the fact that of those who became owner 
farmers several decades ajjo all who required a lonp time to acquire owner- 
ship have died or retired, while those who have n‘cently acquired ownership 
Include a much larger proportion of the slow climbers. On the other hand, 
when the fanners are Ki'ouped in the order of the dates of bcf^lnniuj^ their 
onrnInK life, It Is made to appear that the nvernue period needed to acquire 
ownersliip has steadily decn'ased. This is due to the fact that in the case 
of those who hcKan the climb to ownership at an early date the slow, as well 
as the fast, climbers have had time to achieve ownership, while in the case 
of those who have recently befniu their climb to ownership only the rapid 
climbers are included in the group, for only these hove had time to acliiove 
ownership. Only owner farmers vrho had received no gratuitous assistance 
by inheritance, gift, or marriage are included in the graph. 

by classifying the owner farmers who have formerly been farm 
wage laborers and tenants in accordance with the length of time they 
have lieeii owners and by determining the length of time spent iin 
the pi'cownership stages (fig. 57). However, unless allowance lx* 
made for mortality, and change to other industries or retirement, the 
method is inconclusive. 

Figure 58 illustrates a possible method of allowing for the in- 
fluence of mortality. However, the method employed and any other 
method which involves alloYyance for mortality only is necessarily 
defective because it makes no allowance for i*etirement or change 
to other occupations. Theoretically, retirement tends to warp tlie 
figures in the same direction as does mortality, namely, by eliminating 
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the slow climbers, leavin#^ a larger proportion of fast climbers among 
the survivors.** 


SOMK KAITOKK THAT INFLVENCK THK KATO OF PKO(i]{»:NH IN CTAHBINO TO FA«M 

OWNERSHIP. 

Studies in methods of acquiring farm ownership have usually 
accounted only for the direct acquisition of farms by purchase, in- 
lieritance, gift, or marriage. The results of a number of such studies 
are sumiiiarized in Table 5. The surveys show a good deal of varia- 
tion in results. The most extensive survey was that of 24,000 land- 
lords in 24 States. This shoAved that 79 per cent of the acquired acre- 
age oAvned was by purchase, 15.3 per cent by inheritance, 3.3 per 
cent by marriage, and 2.4 per cent in other ways, principally by 
lioniesteading. In all the surveys, except the middle western, the per- 
centages of acquisition by inheritance range from 9 to 15.3, but in 
this survey both inheritance and marriage are relatively more impor- 
tant. Omitting the cases of acquisition by homestead, Avhich were of 
(■onsiderable importance in Nebraska, the farms acquired by owners 
through inheritance, gift, or marriage range from about 12 to 19 

AVERAGE YEARS OF FARM EXPERIENCE AS WAGE EARNERS AND 
TENANTS REPORTED IN 1120 BY OWNER FARMERS IN KENTUCKY. 
TENNESSEE. AND TEXAS. CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF YEARS THEY 
HAD BEEN OAVNER FARMERS BEFORE 1220, WITH CORRECTION FOR 
REMOVAL BY DEATH AND REPLACEMENT BY YOUNGER FARMERS. 

YEARS 




12 


10 


8 


6 




2 


O 


Fmj. .“8. - The l»lac*k portion <rf the eolnmn Is based on cbhhuh stutlHtlcK of tlif 
amount preowiiershlp farm expeiieiiee of owner furmiM’H who iM'fore 
attainioK this hIrkp hnd been both furm-wn^P earners and farm tenants. 

Thoae who had become owner furmcra in recent yeai-B reported longer terms 
of preownershlp farm experience than those who had become owner farmers 
.oeveral decadea Iwfore. From this fact It miirht seem that there had l)een 
am extension of the apprentice period ordinarily required of those becoming 
owner fanners. Such a conclusion can not be drawn with confidence from 
reports ffiven in at any siiiKle date, however, because the reports come only 
from Kiirvlvors whose experience is less typical of their* fellows of past 
decades the more remote the point of time for which It Is souitht to nuike a 
statistical showinit. Allowance must be made for I’emovals and rephiee- 
ments assoelated with retirements from the occupation, migrations from 
areas surveyed, and deaiths. The probable effect is shown hen' only for the 
mortality factor. To allow for tnls, differences between slow, raidd, and 
fast climbers, and the proportion of owner farmers in each ^^roiip were 
ascertained for at least one siirvc'y area in each of the three States and 
standard mortality statistics applied to the several groups. 

This difficulty also applies to the otherwise Interesting calculations In the Census 
monograph entitled ** Farm Tenancy In the United States,” 1924. 
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OWNER FARMERS CLASSIFIED BY YEARS THEY HAVE BEEN OWNER FARMCRS 
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per cent, except for the five North Central States (No. VII), where 
33.2 per cent of the farms were reported as acquired by inheritance 
or marriage. In general, fioin two-thirds to five-sixths of the farms 
are shown to have been purchased. 

Table — Mvtiwd of acguiaitioii of farm hind as repaired in varioun local 

purveys. 


Survoy or source. 


1. Wisconsin* - 

11. 2-4 States, landlords » 

III. Kentucky and Tonnossco: * 

1. Owners, Rl.*) transactions 

2. Ti'iiants, 123 transactions 

IV. Massachusetts'^ 

V. Nebraska:® 

1. Owned by tenant farmers 

2. Jlentcd farms owned by owner 

farmers. 

VI. Texius: * 

1. 109 owners 

2. 2tt Unn nts 

Vll. Five Norti Central States " 




Per cent acquired by— 


Bases of computa- 
tion. 

Pur- 

chtise- 

Inheri- 

tance. 

Gift. 

Mar- 

riage. 

Other 

ways, 

prin- 

cipally 

home- 

stead- 

ing. 

2,051 farms 

80.6 

9.0 

3.5 

1.4 

6.6 

8,122,828 acres 

79.0 

15.3 

c-') 

3.3 

2.4 

71,495 aCTCS 

81 2 

12.3 

0.6 

5.9 

0 

17,999 acre-s 

96.8 

2.7 

0 

0.5 

0 

710 land transfers. 

73 2 

22.8 

2.5 

1.4 

0 

00 farms 

6^ 9 

12.3 

0 

3.5 

19.3 

384 (arms 

82 6 

11.4 

34 

0.8 

1.8 

18,.')44 acres 

88.2 

5.7 

0 

6. 1 

0 

2,807 acres 

91.6 

7.7 

0 

0.7 j 

0 

HeporLs of 2,112 
farmers. 

04.5 

24.8 

0 

8.4 ! 

2.1 


1 First farm lUMiiiin'd; <iuestiouiiuircs sent to owner farmers. O. S. Bureau of ARricultiirtil Kconomics, 
Division Liuul Kconumics,and \N iscon.sin Agricultural Exiwknciit Station cooperating, 1922; data unpub- 
lished. 

^ From (luestionnain'sausworod by farm landlords, about three-fourths in the Northern States. Bureau 
of Agricultural Kconomics, Division Land Economics, 1920; data unpublished. 

Included under “Inhcritamw.” 

* Ixk'mI surv(‘ys by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division Lund Economics, in cooiicrntion with 
agricultural cx|XTimcnt stations in resixK'tive States, 1910 and 1920; data unpublished. 

f* Local surveys by Massachusetts Agricultural College. Results published in Journal of Farm 
EvouomicK, Vol. 6, No. 4, Octolicr, 1923. 

® Local surveys by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Divisions Land Kconomics and Farm ropulution, 
an<l Nebnuika Agricultural Exixrinient Station cooperating, 1923; data unpublished. 

~ Lwal survey by Didled States Department of Agriculture., 1919. See Depsutment Bulletin lOtW, 
Farm Ownership and Tenancy in the Black Prairie of Texas. 

** Lwal surveys by United States Department of Agriculture, summarized in American Fconnmic Feriftr, 
Vol. IX, No. J, December, 1918. 

Since many of the farms reported as acquired by inheritance, gift, 
or marriage wore encumbered with debt, tlie actual equities acquired 
by tlie fa liners were considerably less. Averages for 10 local surveys 
in various parts of the United States^"' indicate that the actual 
equities in farm real estate obtained directly by inheritance, gift, or 
marriage were about 12 per cent of the net worth of owner farmcis, 
and 8 per cent of the net w^orth of tenants. By far the largest soin ci* 
of gratuitously acquired wealth was increase of land valuations, 
which amounted to 43 per cent for owner farmers and 11 per cent 
for tenants. Operating ow ners had “ earned ” 45 per cent of their 
net worth and tenants, 76 per cent. 

These figures take into account only the proportion of the farms 
or of the net worth of the farmers I’epresented by the equities in 
farms owned at the time of the surveys. Such a cross-sectiou does 
not give a complete history of the farmers’ financial progress. In 


'•■'ThOKo surveys are as fo-llowrer: One each In Illinois and Indiana by tlie Interdiurcli 
W’orld Movement; a survey in Iowa, in. Missouri, and in. Georgia, by the Bureau of Agri- 
eiilturnl bktmomlos. Division of Farm Population; surveys in Texas. Nebraska (nine 
local ltl«3S), Kentucky, and in Tennessee (two localities) by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Ecuoomics, Division of I.«and Ifleonomlcs. State universitiee cooperated In. the Neliraska, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee survey a 
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local surveys made in Texas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, figures were 
obtained concerning every farm that had ever l)een acquired by the 
farmei's interviewed and concerning all wealth gratuitously acquired 
by them and the extent to which this wealth had contributed to farm 
ownership. 

Of the 968 acquisitions of farm land, much of which had been’ 
resold, onl}^ 15.7 per cent of the total acreage was reported as acquired 
directly by inheritance, gift, or marriage; but of the total valuation 
of the 968 famis at the time they were acquired, 32.5 per cent was 
wealth received by inheritance, gift, or marriage. However, many 
of these farms were obtained oy means of wealth gratuitously ac- 
quired, the land having been held for a time and then sold at a large 
advance in price, and the original amount plus its net increase again 
invested in land. The original amount of wealth gratuitously ac- 
quired, plus its net increase when used for purchasing land, amounted 
to 47.1 per cent of the total acquisition valuation of these 968 farms.^® 
This is approximately three times the percentage of acreage shown 
to be directly acquired by inheritance, gift, or marriage. 

The receipt of wealth gratuitously also enhances the individual’s 
power of accumulation. The studies in Texas, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky show that 64 per cent of the farmers succeeded in acquiring 
the ownership of their first farms without the assistance of wealth 
acquired gratuitously. There w'ere 141 farmers who received gra- 
tuitous assistance and wdio at the time of beginning as owner farm- 
ers controlled an average wealth of $8,050. They had obtained an 
average of $^1,847 gratuitously and had borrowed $2,180, leaving 
$2,023 wdiich is to be accounted for by accumulation. There w^ere 
255 farmers wdio climbed to ownership without gratuitous assistance 
and who at the time of beginning as owner farmers controlled an 
average wealth of $4,311. These had borrowed an average of $2,049 
and had accumulated an average of $2,2()2. But the first group had 
been 10 years in the process, while the lattei* group had required 
nearly 15 years. Stated in another way, the receipt of the gratuitous 
wealth increast'd the rate of accumulation 31 per cent. 

The Possibilities of Acquiring Farms Out of the Income from Farming. 

By analyzing the incomes of farmers, as indicated by local surveys, 
some students of the subject have reached the conclusion that climb- 
ing to farm ownership without the aid of wealth gratuitously ac- 
(piired has become a protracted and difficult process.^^ Table 6 
summarizes the results of a large number of local surveys. The 
surveys cover a period of about eight years, but it is probable that 
taken as a whole they indicate the nature of the financial jiroblem of 
acquiring a farm in the United States.^® The table shows the average 
amount of initial payment that would be necessary in order that the 
entire valuation of the farm may be amortized in given periods of 
time, allowing for interest on indebtedness at the "rate prevailing on 
farm mortgages in the particular regions, and deducting certain 
amounts for fomily living expenses. 


The importance of theae aids to farm ownerahip would, of courae, be different during 
a time when land valuationa were not rapidly riaing. 

” See article by George Stewart, “ Can s^irms Pay for Tbemaelvea? ” Jouimal of Farm 
Economica. Vol. Ill, No. ii. 

In HO far aa the difference in years makes a difference in the valuation of the farms, 
there is a tendency toward corresponding changes in income. 
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In a sense, the deduction of a fixed amount of income for family 
living places some of the low-valued farms at a disadvantage as com- 

f ared with high-valued farms. This is sliown by comparing the 
Ilinois fai'iiis averaging $51,091 with the South Carolina farms 
averaging $5,529. In the first case, $600 is less than one-fifth of the 
total farm income, while in the second case $600 a year is really 
more than the average farm can afford, being larger than the avera^ 
farm income. 

In none of the survey ai^as, except the Pennsylvania area, is it 
possible, on the average, to employ $600 f(^r living expense and to 
pay for the farm in 10 years without a much lamer initial payment 
than usually is possible. Farmers in the two Georgia areas could 
])robably i)ay out in 10 years by initial payments of approximately 
50 per cent, if the interest on indebtedness were, say, 6 per cent in- 
stead of approximately 9 per cent. 

In the Illinois areas an initial payment amounting to only a third 
of the purchase price would be I'equired in order to pay out in 20 
years, but even so, the initial payment is very large, amounting to 
$21,542. On the other hand, in the Nebraska area, an initial pay- 
ment of more than 50 per cent would be required (partly due to the 
somewhat higher interest rate), but because of the lower price of 
the real estate the initial payment would amount to only $14,931. 
Various other surveys in the northern portions of the Middle West 
indicate that, on the average, farms could be paid for in 20 years by 
making initial payments varying from 35 to 60 per cent of the pur- 
chase price and in amounts varying from $7,000 to $15,000. In some 
portions of the South and West employment of the lower rates made 
l)ossible by the land banks of the Federal farm loan system should 
make a more favorable showing. 

It is true that the above figures assume a deduction of only $600 
for family expenses, but in practically all of the cases this would be 
in addition to the living furnished by the farm. Fuithermore, the 
value of labor of members of the farm family other than the oper- 
ator was deducted as an expense in arriving at farm income. This 
amount would be available either to increase the allowance for 
family -living or to augment accumulation’s. 

It must be noted also that the figures given in Table 6 are 
averages. Undoubtedly many farmers, more efficient than the aver- 
age, were capable of paying "for a farm more rapidly than the rate 
shown in the table. Others below the average in efficiency probably 
were unable to make more than living expenses. 

The figures in Table 6 may arouse either optimism or pessimism 
according to the point of view. On the one hand, it may be a good 
showing that in most of the districts surveyed it is possible to accu- 
mulate from two-fifths to four-fifths of the valuation of a farm 
within a period of 20 years, provided one has the remaining frac-* 
tion of the purchase price to deposit as an initial" payment. But it 
should be noted that for the man who starts without capital there 
is also to be added the long period required to accumulate the 
initial payment; and the rate of accumulation in this period is neces- 
sai ily much slower than it is after the initial payment has been 
accumulated. 

The largest and most difficult step in the land tenure ladder has 
been that from tenant to mortgaged owner (fig. 59). After two 
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OWNERSHIP OF CAPITAL OF FARMS CLASSIFIED BT TENURE. TWO 
IOWA COUNTIES* 1918. 


183 warre:n county farmers 


209 TAMA COUNTY FARMERS 


70 60 




SHARE TENANTS 


CASH TENANTS 


PART OWNERS 
IN DEBT 

PART OWNERS 
OUT OF DEBT 

FULL OWNERS 
IN DEBT 

FULL OWNERS 
OUT OF DEBT 


I FARM CAPITAL OWflCD BT THE FARMER 


THOUSANDS or OOIXARS 



FARM capital rented OR BORROWED 


Fni. no. — In Ijotli counties there is an increase in the averajj^e amount of 
operalor's («qully in farm capital in each Buccessive staisc of tin* tenure 
ladder with tin* exception that the ecpiity of full owners in debt is no 
laruor than that of nart owners out of debt. The large diflPerence Ijetwoen 
the av<'rago iHiultv of tenants and that of owner farmers suggests the magni- 
tude of the problem of a ccurn illation of wealth prior to the attainment of 
farm ownership. Statistics are from a survey In 1018 made by ITnitod States 
I leparl luent of .\grlculliire (Office of Farm Management and Farm. Eco- 
muiihs) cooperating with the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

decac](»s or nKirc of rising prices of farm products and real estate 
it is not surprising, however, that in 1920 many farmers were owners 
of fai-ms which they had purchased under encumbrance (figs. 60 and 
6L). Let us a.ssume that tenants earn the average farm incomes 
shown in Table 6 and start without capital, but agree to pay rentals 
at the same rates as the mortgage rates of interests shown in Table 



Fio. (»0. — III 1920 nl>oiit 40 per cent of the farms of full owners reporting were 
mortgugi'd. The morlgiige IndebtedncHK averaged $3,:ir>d, or 29.1 per cent 
of the average value linn <if theHe mortgaged farms. Mortgage indebtedness 
may be an indication either of adversity or of activity in climbing to owner- 
ship. Jii Improving farm real estate, and in acquiring more efficient forms of 
operating capital. The greatest percentages In 1920 are found in newer 
sections or in seclious where the valuation of farm real estate had increased 
rapidly. 
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6 for tlie respective districts. How long a period would be required 
to accumulate the initial payment necessary to make it possible to 
pay for the remainder of tne fann capital in 20 years ? An analysis 
of the fibres shows that in only one district, the Pennsylvania 
area, womd it have been possible under these assumptions to accu- 
mulate anything at all. In all the other districts there would be 
deficits averaging from $13 to $1,132 per annum, after deducting 
the mortgage rate of interest on the total farm capital and $(>00 
per year for family living. In five of the districts the deficit would 
be moi^e than $600; in the others, less, indicating the possibility in 
the latter districts of making something toward family living after 
deducting interest on the farm capital, but not deducting as much as 
$600 per year. 

It may be alleg:ed that tenants do not have to pay rental rates as 
high as the prevailing rates on mortgage indebtedness. This is true 



Fig. 01. — 111 1»20 aliout half of all part owners reportinp were operating 
farms of whioh the parts owned by them wen* inortgiiged. No inforitiiitiou 
Ik avaibibic in the censuB as to the mortgages on tin* rented portion of such 
farms or concerning mortgages on farms operated by teiiuutK. A coiupiiriHoii 
of tlie above map with Figure 61 shows that the regions where mortgiigcH nrn 
most prevalent are much the name for part-owner farms as for farms oper- 
ated by full owners. 

of cash rentals in some of the regions. Figure 41 indicates that in 
most of the North Central districts the ratios of cash rents to real 
estate valuations aA^erage only about half or less than half the mort- 

e rates shown for the same districts in Table 6. Although the 
^ es on average cash rents are not available for the precise areas 
cfTvered in the above siuA'eys, average cash rents in the North Atlantic 
States, the South, and the IVestem States do not appear to be much, 
if any, lower than the mortgage rates shown for the corresponding 
districts. Fui’thermore, it is probable that eveq in the Corn Belt 
average ratios of share rents to real estate valuations are at least 
as hi^ as the mortgage rates of interest shown in the table. 

The above facts seem to point to the followin^y conclusions. If 
tenants are to accumulate enough to make the initial payment on a 
farm under the conditions sliown in Table 6, they must do so by one 
or more of the following means: (1) ‘Make their farms earn higher 
incomes than the averages shown in Table 6 ; (2) obtain the use of 
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the farm real estate at rental rates lower than the mortgage rates of 
interest prevailing in the respective regions; (3) own part or all of 
their operating capital when they become tenants — a condition char- 
acteristic of the majority of tenants; (4) live on less than $000 per 
year in addition to wliat the farm supplies in kind;^® (5) reduce the 
expenses of production below those given in Table 6 by employing 
the kbor of members of the family without wages. This last is a 
possibility of considerable importance, for, as noted, the farm in- 
comes shown in the table were calculated by deducting an estimated 
wage for the unpaid labor of the farm family (not induding that of 
the operator) as an expense of production. Studies of the labor 
contributed by members of the families show that over a series of 
years such labor had an average annual valuation of $211 on a group 
of GO Wisconsin farms. This is 21 per cent of the expenses on these 
farms. On a group of 25 Ohio farms the average was $9G, or 20 
per cent of all expenses, and on a group of 100 Indiana farms it was 
$81, or 9 per cent of all expenses. 

That by some of the above means tenants in large numbers have 
succeedeci without gratuitous assistance in accumulating the neces- 
sary funds for making the initial payments required for the juir- 
chase of farms is shown abundantly by the statistics as to progress 
on the agricultural ladder. On the other hand, the analysis of the 
income figures have demonstrated that under average conditions the 
jirocess has become one of no small diflSculty in many parts of the 
United States. In fact, there is reason to believe that increase in 
the valuation of land has been a large factor in enabling purchasers 
of farms to refund or repay the indebtedness incurred, even though 
it may have tended to discourage many from attempting to buy ami 
to increase the difficulty of the purchaser in the early stages of 
repayment. 

Summary of Classes of Tenants in the United States. 

The preceding discussion has indicated that the farm tenants of 
the United States include a number of quite different classes: 

1. Persons who are statistically classed as tenants, but who gener- 
ally are not tenants at all in law and who from an economic point of 
view are probably more logically considered as laborers than as 
tenants. This class (croppers) comprised in 1920 nearly 23 per cent 
of all so-called tenants. 

2. A large group of farmers, including probably the majority of 
the croppers, who may never rise to ownership largely because of 
personal limitations, such as lack of adequate education and training, 
thriftlessness, inertia, instability, and unwillingness to assume risks. 

3. A large group for whom tenancy is either an initial or an inter- 
mediate step toward ownership. 

4. A smaller group who, having become operating owners^ have 
reverted to tenancy through inability to maintain the position of 
owners. 

5. “ A comparatively small group, who, although financially able to 
purchase farms, prefer to be tenants either because of certain tem- 


It shcMild bo noted that most of tho 5nirvoyR do not refloat, tbo decreaao in the value of 
the dollar which rosuitiHl from the World War. Probably, the $600 represented a larger 
amount of purchasing power at the time the tAirveys were taken, than It would represent 
at present. 
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porary circumstances mentioned above or because they prefer other 
forms of investment for their capital. 

Relation of Types of Tenure to Efticiency in Farm Operations. 

In considering the financial problem which confronts the tenant 
farmer in accumulating the means of paying for a farm, it was as- 
sumed for illustrative purposes that, on a given class of farms, 
tenants could earn, on the average, as large a farm income, that is, 
income from both the owned and rented capital as owner farmers 
earn on the corresponding capital. This raises a question on which 
a certain amount of information is available. At the outset we are 
(ronfronted by the fact that in certain parts of the country the kinds 
i)i farms operated by the various tenure classes differ considerably. 

Differences in Acreage. 

First, there are differences in size of farms operated by tenants 
as compared with owners (fig. 62). In the South, the average size 

AVERAGE IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED ACREAGE OF FARMS. OWNERS. 

PART OWNERS. AND TENANTS; THE SOUTH COMPARED WITH THE 
NORTH AND WEST. CENSUS OF l»2t. 
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TENANT 
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Fig. 02. — The lar;?er nvenijce acreage both of improved and of unimprovt'd land 
operated by <»wnerH In the South »n eonipare«I with tenuntH in partly due t«» 
the practice of counting an farmR the varlmiH subdivisioiiH of plantationH 
worked by cropner» and partly to the continuance In the South of larK«> 
farms and plunrationR worked by hired lii borers. In the North and Wont 
the larger acreage, Imth total and improved, operated by tenants and part 
owners is owing partly to the fact that they m'ed less capital to InerenHe the 
acreage funned tnnn do full owners and partly to the fact that the larger 
farms provide the larger incomes. The unnsually large average size of part- 
owner farms Is also due partly to the prevalence of such farms in subhumid 
regions and other regions where the average size of all classes of farms Is 
larger than for the country as a whole. 

of tenant farms is much smaller than that of owner farms, while 
the opposite condition generally prevails in the "North and West. 
The census of 1920 showed that in 20 States the average size of 
tenant farms was less than that of farms operated by full owners. 
Fifteen of these were Southern States, three were in New England, 
and the other two were Missouri and Utah. On the basis of the 
average improved acrea^ per farm the tenant farms were smaller 
only in the ^uth and in Maine. 
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The average size of so-called tenant farms in the South is to be 
traced in part to the anomalous statistical results occasioned by the 
plantation system. Thus, if a Southern planter operates a thousand 
acres by wage labor — and there are many such large units in the 
South— the entire area is counted a single farm ; but if the planter 
operates the same thousand acres by means of 30 croppers, even 
though he controls and directs the management of the whole as 
before, the entire unit is counted as 30 farms. If the assumed 
plantation is composed of 400 apes of crop land and 600 acres in 
timber or suitable only for grazing or crops other than cotton, the 
planter is likely to let only the cotton land to croppers and tenants, 
retaining the remainder under direct operation. In short, the great 
contrast between North and South in size of farms operated by 
owners and tenants is owing in large part to the practice of counting 
as separate farms small tracts of crop land which are integral parts 
of large cotton plantations or tobacco farms. 

In the North the tendency for tenant farms and those operated 
by part owners to be larger, on the average, than those of owning 
operators reflects several factors. In the first place, a larger pro- 
portion of owner farmers are old men who are gradually retiring 
from farming and i*educing the size of their holdings or selling out 
and buying smaller farms. Also, many owners have been prevented, 
from lack of ca])ital or through inertia, from acquiring by purchase 
holdings as large as they could operate effectively. On the other 
hand, the fact that a man rents additional land shows that ho is 
attempting to expand his holding to a more efficient size, and in 
renting land both tenants and ])art- owners are less hampered by 
lack of capital in expanding their holdings than are owner farmer^ 

Figure G2 also imlicates the tendency, characteristic of all but 3 
of the 48 States, for tenant farms to contain a larger proportion of 
improved land than those of other classes of operators. This re- 
flects the fact that a combination of circumstances causes tenancy to 
predominate in sections of the country where a large proportion of 
the land is adapted to crop jmodiiction. However, in a juimber of 
good farming regions of the North, as shown by local surveys, the 
difference between tenants and owner farmers in this regard is not 
important. 

Differences in Importance of Livestock. 

Livestock is a smaller factor in the organization of tenant farms 
than in that of farms operated by ownci’S. This difference is the 
occasion for a great deal of the concern with which tenancy is viewed 
in this country. In 1920 for the United States as a whole the valua- 
tion of livestock on tenant farms per acre of improved land was only 
79 per cent of the corresponding hgure for farms operat(*d by owners, 
while the valuation of livestock on tenant farms per $100 worth 
of farm real estate was only 74 per cent of the corresponding figure 
for owner farms. Viewing the matter by States the same tenderuiies 
generally prevail. The. valuation of livestock per acre of improved 
land was nottibly greater for tenant farms only in some of the New 
England States wdiere tenant farms are but a small proportion of the 
total number. However, in several of the Middle Atlantic States, 
and in Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the two classes 
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are nearly equal in the valuation of livestock per acre of improved 
land. In most of the other Northern States east of the Rocky 
Mountains the valuation of livestock per acre of improved land on 
tenant farms ranges from 80 to 90 per cent of the corresponding 
figure for the farms of operating owners. In some of the Southern 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL FARM INVESTMENT IN LIVESTOCK OTHER THAN 
WORK STOCK, OWNER FARMERS COMPARED WITH TENANTS; FOUR 
FARM SURVET AREAS. 

NUMBER PER CENT 
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States and the western ran^^e States the valuation of all livestock 
per acre on tenant faiins is less than on farms operated by owners 
63). When work animals are deduct e^l, the tendency in some 
States for the valuation of livestock per acre to be greater on tenant 
farms than on farms opei'ated by owners is less evident. Eesulls of 
a number of surveys also show that in some of the districts siirvt»yed 
the proportion of total farm capital invested in livestock other than 
work animals is larger for the tenant farms, or at least for certain 
classics of tcuiant farms than for farms operated by owners (fig. 61). 

The statistics by States reflect the disproportionate, distribution 
of owners and tenants in parts of the country where livestock are 
numerous in propoi'tion to the acreage of imjnoved land. Thus, 
tenants are a comparatively small 2 >ercentage of farm oiierators in 
the great range areas of the W(‘st, in the pasture lands of the Ap- 

f ialachian and Ozark regions, and in the dairy regions of Wew Eng- 
and, Mew York, and Lake States. The jnedomi nance of farming 
by owners in regions of livestock production tends to weight the 
average valuation of live stock per acre of improved land unduly in 
favor of this class of farms. When the two tenure classes are com- 
])ared in regions where livestock husbandry prevails, as, for instance, 
in the dairy States, the disparity indicated above, is not. necessarily 
shown. In" the South, so-called tenant fanning is fre(piently an ar- 
rangement by which a i)lantation operator eini)loys (*iH)p 2 )ers to work 
the croj) land under the planter’s direction, while he maintains the 
livestock by emjdoying wage laborers. In short, the fa(^t that men 
rent land instead of owning it is not in itself a fundamt*ntal reason 
why they can not engage extensively in livestock husbandry. In Eng- 
land, for instance, a country where* livestock is a large factor in farm 
economy, neai’ly 1)0 i)er cent of the farms are operated by tenants. 

Differences in Diversification of Crops. 

It is frequently assumed that tenant farming results in le^?s diversi- 
fication of cro|)S than does farming by owners. Averages for the 
United States as a whole or for jjarticular sections a 2 i 2 )ear to sus- 
tain such a conclusion. However, this is largely due to the fact, that 
tenant farms piedominate in regions where the so-called oiie-crot^ 
system of farming prevails and to the tendency on Southern planta- 
tions tx> work the cotton or tobacco land by means of ci*opf>ei‘S and 
tenants. In the general farming regions of the North local surveys 
do not indicate that tenant farmers uniformly practice less crop 
diversification than is j)racticed by owner farmers in the same lo(\Mli- 
ties (fig. 65). 

Differences in Yields per Acre. 

The comi)arative efficiency of tenants and owners may be pai’t.ly 
reflec.ted in yield i)er acre of crop land. It is clear that general 
comijari sons for large statistical units such as States may result in 
misleading conclusions for the reason already mentioned, namely, 
the unequal distribution of the tenants and owners on land of di*f- 
ferent character and quality. Even for local surveys it is not always 
clear that the two classt's of farmers occupy farm land of the same 
average quality. However, comparisons of yield jjer acre for a 
numl)er of surveys do not point to definite conclusions. In some 
surveys tenant farms show a higher average yield, while in other 
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surveys the advantage is with owner fanners (fig. 66). In short, it 
appears that the question whether tenants or owner farmers are the 

CROP DIVEBSITT AS INDICATED BY PERCENTAGE OF CROP LAND IN 
£*?**®* OWNERS compared with tenants; five farm 

SURVEY AREAS. 

FARMS 

PENNSYLVANIA nombcr pcrcentagc or crop iano 

(Cheater Co../3fa) | 0 20 ^ 60 80 100 


1 1 


IDAHO &WASK 
(Po/ouse Area^i 


€>^A/CRS, rut! 378 

TENANTS, Cosh, S3 

TENANTS, Stock-Share. 7/ 

IOWA (Bfockhay^k 
Torrta and Grundy CoS.» tOtS) 

OWNERS.rutL 83 

OV\^N CBS, Part. 28 

TENANTS, Cosh 75 

TENANTS, Shore tS 

VASH, 
o,A9/8j 

0\NNCRS,ruiL i03 

OWNCBS,Porf. S3 

TENANTS, Cosh, /2 

TENANTS, Shan 58 

SQ CAROLINA , 

(Anderson Co^ 

OWNERS. 

OWNERS, 36 

rCNANTS,Cash 2/ 

TENANTS,Shere 7 

OWNERS, Si/SiSs 37 

OWNERS, gapers - - f6 

TENANTS. Share 2k 

TENANTS, Shore-Cash, /S 








I I 


1 1 
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F^€^ 66.---In the Pennejivania and Iowa saryeys no important differences are 
snown in crop selection as between tenants and owner farmers, except that 
A **^^*** n»ore emphasis on com than do other classes of 
oper^om In the three regions characteriaed by the one-crop system — that 
Palonse area and cotton in the two Southern areas — there 
♦K more concentration by tenant on the pitedpal money crop. In 

the ^uth this frequently represents a deliberate division of enterprises on 
unites, the croppers and tenants being employed in 
while the pianttftlon operator carries on by hired 
ibsTI. IlTestock production, as he con- 

^wnomlcaUy dirairable horn tte standpoint or the plantation as a 
whole. The results shown are only for a single year in each survey. 
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more efficient as measured by crop production per acre can not be 
conclusively answered excejit with reference to the particular locality 
under consideration. 


YIELD PER ACRE OF CORN. OATS. HAT. AND COTTON. OWNER FARMERS 
COMPARED WITH TENANTS; FIVE FARM SURVEY AREAS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
^ Chester Co.. fBI2) j 

<^WNEffS,FuU. ^.378 

TENANTS. Cash. S3 

TENANTS. Stock-Share 7 / 

IOWA (Btackhawk, 

Tama and Grundy Cos, /3/e J 
OI^NEPS 83 

TENANTS. Cash 75 

TEN A NTS. Share. /S 

TENANTS. Share-Cash. .7 

GEORGIA 

(Sumter Co.. /9/8) 

OkTNENS. White... 280 

OWNERS. Co/ored. A3 


YIELD PER ACRE 

BUSHCLS OF COBN BUSHELS OF OATS TONS OF HAY COTTON 

BALES 

0 12 0 1 


STANDING 

RENTERS 

STANDING 

RENTERS 


White .AO 


Colored.. 


J60 


SO. CAROLINA 

(Anderson Co.. /9/A J 

OWNERS 

OWNERS Croppers.... 36 
TENANTS, Cash. 2t 


TEXAS 

(E/hs Co.. 19/aJ 

OWNERS. Without Croppers..^ 7 
OWNERS. With Croppers....’..! 6 

TENANTS. Share 2 A 

TENANTS. Share-Cash. iS 



Pia. (JO. — Tills graph shows the danger of gcnerali/Jng ns to yields per acre on 
rented as compared witli owiier-operatod land even within the same hxiall- 
ties. Just as tenants usually occupy a proportion of the highly productive 
land In a State or geogrupliic division that Is larger than their luimbors 
alone might indicate, so also they often lease a disproportionately largo 
amount of the more productive land in local areas, wlieii sbowing higher 
average yields than owners, little proof is afforded that the tenants them- 
selves are better farmers than the owner farmers. The reverse holds in like 
manner. The results sliown are only for a single year in ouch tnirvey. 
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Differences in Farm Income. 

The relative efficiency of the several classes of farmers may also 
be compared in terms of ability to make the farm yield farm income, 
that is, net income for the business as a whole without reference to 
its distribution in the form of rent and interest among the several 
classes who furnish the farm capital or in the form of wages for 
the farmer’s time. In order to allow for possible differences in the 
size of the business as between the several classes, farm income is 
expressed as a percenta^ of farm capital (fig. 67). The results of 
the surveys showm in this graph, as well as the results of other sur- 
veys, indicate that in the northern areas tenants are not notably 
inferior to owner fanners in their ability to make their farms yield 
farm income, and in a numlier of surveys are shown to lie slightly 
superior. In the southern surveys tenants earned larger avei*age 
farm incomes than did owner fanners employing croppers, and share 
or share-casli tenants earned farm incomes approximately equal to 
or exceeding those of owner farmers operating without croppers. 

In genenu, the available statistics indicate that efficiency is less a 
matter of the class of tenure than it is of the personal qualities of 
the farmer, the character of the land, and the adequacy of farm 
equipment and operating capital. 

Interrelation of Form of Tenure With Progress in Accunuila- 
tion. Education, and Standard of Living. 

Various local tenure surveys have supplied a steadity increasing 
body of statistics which show contrasts in the educational advan- 
tages, and standard of living of tenants as compared with owner 
farmers. 

Comparative Educational Advantages. 

The interdependence of success in accumulating wealth with the 
educational advantages of various classes of farm operators and 
their cliildren is sliown in Table 7. 


Table 7. — The relatifm of education to tenure and ability to accumulate wealth 
from, earninpg, 1,006 farm operators and their families, in Texas ^ Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, 19 19-1920 \ 


Farmers elaasifled by tenure and by 
rank as aocumulators of wealth.* 

Average grade in 

school attained by 

farmers. 

Average grade in 
school attained by 
wives of farmers. 

Average gra<lein 
school attained by 
children above 21 
years. 


Number. 

Average 

grade. 

Number. 

Averse 

grade. 

Number. 

Average 

grade. 

Cropjwrs; 

Fooreat 

70 

A3 

63 

4.2 

70 

A6 

Mmlhrm __ 

76 

A6 

76 

4.0 

40 

4.1 

Best ^ 

76 

4.6 

68 

A2 

18 

4.8 

Tenants: 

Poorest 

132 

AO 

126 

A6 

79 

6.7 

Medium. ............ ........ 

128 

A 0 

122 

6.4 

77 

7.1 

Best...*. 

133 

6.8 

120 

7.1 

41 

A1 

Owners: 

Poorest - 

161 

A7 
A 3 

137 

A4 

178 

7.9 

Medium. 

152 

143 

7.0 

170 

8.3 

Beat 

140 

7.4 

130 

8.0 

110 

10 7 





>The survey in Texas was made in a mmiber of Biaek Prairie oomq^iss. See United States Department 
at Agricolture Bulletin 1068. The surveys In middle and west Ten ne asee and the bluegraas district of Ken- 
tucky were made by the Bureau of Agrlciiltoral SooDomiCB, Division of Land Koononiics, in cooperation 
with the Experiment Btatimis of the respective States. 

* This distinction is based on the averaoe annual wealth saved, after ezeliidiiiK wealth received from 
inheritance, sift, and marriaKe, and wealth secured by net inaeasee in the valuation olland which had 
been owned by operators. The averaBC annual accumulation for oodi farmer was also divided by the 
average index number of prioes for the yenrs during wbieb thesaving was made, thus partly, atleast, elim- 
inating the effects of diongee in imrcfaasing power of the dollar as alfeeting aoeumulationa made at different 
pmiods of time. 
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Each class of owner farmers had attained a higher grade in 
scliool than the corresponding class of tenants, and each class of 
tenants had attained a higher grade than the corit'sponding class 

RATIO OP FARM INCOME TO TOTAL FARM CAPITAL AND PERCENTAGE 
LANDLORDS RECEIVED ON THEIR RENTED PROPERTY; FIVE FARM 
SURVEY AREAS. 


NUMacn PtRCENTAGE FARM INCOME PERCENTAGE LANDLORDS RECEIVED 
or FARMS WAS O'* TOTAL CAPITAL ON THEIR RENTED PROPERTY 


PENNSYLVANIA 1 

(Chester Co. J 912) i 

OWNEPS.FuH 37S 

r£A/i/S/TS,Cosh S3 

TENANTS,Stock-Share 7 / 

I O WA (Blockhowk, 
Tomas. Grundi^ Cos.,1918) 


OWNCRS,run 63 

OWNERS, Part 29 

TENANTS, Cosh 7S 

TENAMTS,Share-Ca^ J5 

TENANTS,Share 7 

IDAHO& WASH. 

(Pa louse Area, 1919) 

OWNERS,ruU /03 

OWNERS,Part S3 

TENANTS, Cosh /2 

TENANTS,Share S8 


S.CAROLINA 

(Anderson CoJ9Pt) 

OWNERS Without 
(FULL) Croppers 

OWNERS With 
(FULU Croppers 

TENANTS, Cash 


27 

36 

2 ! 


TENANTS,Share 7 


TEXAS 

(EH IS Co.,/ 9/^) 

OWNERS Without 
(FULL) Croppers 

OWNERS With 
(FULu Croppers. 


37 

i6 


TENANTS,Share 2^ 


T£NANTS,Sho/B-‘Cash 16 



Pio. 07. — The porcentage of farm Income to farm capital In an area Is a rough 
measure of the comparative efficiency of the several tenure cluss<w. In the 
northern areas the percentages of farm income to fjirm capital for the vari- 
ous classes of tenants are higher than for full owners, hut somewhat less 
than for part owners. In the southern areas owners working with croppers 
made a much poorer showing than did owners without croppers. The 
results, of course, are only for a single year, iind therefore are not con- 
clusive. 
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of croppers. Within each tenure class the average school grade 
reached was found to be directly related to efficiency in accumulation, 
the best accumulators having previously attained the highest grade; 
the medium a(?cumulators the next highest; and the poorest accumu- 
lators the lowest. However, progress in accumulation may be due 
in part to the superior educational advantages, and in pai-t to the 
greater facility of accumulation made possible by giatuitous receipt 
of wealth. Moreover, the results shown may reflect to some extent 
a selective process whicli causes the more intelligent to profit by the 
opportunity for education afforded by progress in accumulation, 
while the latter is in a sense a result of superior intelligence. The 
school advantages of the wives of the various members of the groups 
paralleled those of the husbands. Moreover, for each accumulator 
group, the children over 21 years of age of owner farmers had at- 
tained a higher gi*ade in sc1kk)1 than was the case for the correspond- 
ing group of tenants, and the children of 21 yeurs of age and over 
iKuoiiging to tenant families had enjoyed greater school advantages 
than the corresponding group of croppers. One hopeful indication 
is the fact that the children, except those of the best and medium 
croppers, had attained a higher average grade in school than their 
l)arents. 

The comparative educational advantages of various classes of farm 
operators and of their children are shown from a somewhat different 
point of view for both southern and other areas in Table 8. 


Tabi.k S. — Vementaoe of farmers and farmns' vhUdren, excluding children still 
in school, %oho reported high school or coUege education, 1919^, 




‘ Owners. 

Tenants. 

Crop- 

pers. 

Hired 

men. 

Man- 

BKers. 


Total. 

FoU. 

Part. 

lie- 

latcd. 

ll 

Fariuora: 

Stmthern oroas? (6) 

)3.0 

2 ao 

18.0 

27.8 

9.5 

11.1 

4.5 

50.0 

other areas (9) 

22.8 

2Ql2 

84.6 

37.0 

14.8 


31.3 

92.3 

Fiimiors' ehildren who had left school: 
Southern areas (6) 

25.0 

4a 8 

31. 8 

43.3 

19. 5 

10.0 

5.6 


Other areas (•) 

47.0 

48.5 

51.5 

35.7 

43.7 

33.3 

ea? 


Hurvoys in 8 areas (Ueorsia. Iowa, and Missouri) by Bnrcaa of Agricultural Eccnomics, Dirision uf 
Farm Population; and in 11 areas (California, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Ywk, Oklahcoia, Pennsylvania, and W i e c o na in) by Inter-Cburch Woiid Movement. 


As shown in Table 8, the proportion of farmers having high 
school or college education is 13 per cent in the southern areas and 
23 per cent in areas in the States of the North and West. In the 
southern areas a larger proportion of the full-owner farmers (20 
per cent) reported high school and college education than of the 
part-owner faniiei*s (14 per cent) ; but in the other areas the reverse 
Avas the Case, part owuei’s i-eporting high school and college educa- 
tion more generally than did full owners (35 per cent, as compared 
with 20 per cent).* In both the southern areas and the other areas 
a larger proportion of the tenants who were related to their land- 
lords reportra high school and college education (28 and 37 per 
cent, r^pectively) than of tenants not so related (9 and 15 per cent, 
respectively). tJroppers, found only in the southern areas, re- 
ported high school and college education in 11 per cent of the cases, 
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thereby exceeding the corresponding percentages for liired men in 
southern areas (4 per cent) but not for hired men in other areas 
(31 per cent). 

Excluding children still in school, the proportion of children hav- 
ing high school or college education is shown in Table 8 to be 20 
per cent in southern areas and 47 per cent in areas in the States of 
tlie North and West ; or almost exactly twice as high in the case of 
each groui) of aieas as shown for the farmers themselves. The 
proportion of children with completed schooling who had high 
school and college education was above average in both grou2:)S of 
areas in the case of children of both full owners and part owners 
and children of related ttxnants in southern anias. The i^roportioii 
in the case of uni'elated tenants in an^s in the North and West 
(44 per cent) was over twice the corresponding proportion (20 
per cent) in the case of unrelated tenants in stnithern areas, and 
exceede-d the proj^ortions shown for hired men in l>oth groii])s of 
areas (33 ])ei* cent in noithern and western areas and 5.6 iK3r cent 
in southern areas). ^ 


Magazines and Newspapers. 

Somewhat similar contrasts are revealed by statistics concerning 
periodicals and newspapers taken by various classes of farm op(M'a- 
toi's, as shown in Table 9. The percentage for owner farmers is 
higher than for tenants in the case of every class of periodicals. 
The differences are much greater in the southern than in the norlh- 
ern surveys. 

TAm.E 9 . — Percentages of oimicr farmers and of tenant farmers taking various 
classes of periodicals; 10 surveys, 

WHITE OWNER FARMERS. 


r ScH* <Mi(l of taUlo for foohiotos J 


Survey and date.* 

NuinlHjr 
t»f farm- 
ers in 
survey. 

Porcontaj;e of all farmers taking— 

Dallies. 

Agrioiil- 

turul 

papers. 

Week- 

lies.’' 

Maga- 

xiuas 

Others. 

Southwestern Ohio, 1912 

North Carolina, 1922. 

Nebraska, 1920 

Texas, 1919 

Kentucky, 1919 

Madbion County, Tenu., 1919 

Montgomery County, Tenn., 1920 

Williamson County, Tenn., 1919 

Total or average - . 

273 

436 

406 

106 

122 

63 

87 

100 

<94.0 

40.1 

84.0 

<67.9 
01. 8 
74.6 
69.8 

70.0 

67.9 

45.6 

77.8 

69.0 
01. 6 
09. 8 

67.6 
66. 0 

* 13.2 

60.0 

38.9 

62.1 

67.4 

47.6 

36.8 

72.0 

/ * 27. 1 

1 » 13. 6 

48. 1 
<21.7 
f* 18.2 
63. 3 

41. 8 
38. 1 

42. 6 

,, 37.0 

} « 14.3 

*2.8 
1 *3.2 

l,ri93 

7a 8 1 

00.9 

60.8 

43.2 

6.7 


NKOUO OWNER FARMERS. 


North Carolina, 1922 

Virginia, 1921 

i 

1.9 

«ia8 

37.0 
69. 8 

31.6 

6.6 

2.0 

»3.7 

Total or average 




12.8 

61,1 

31.5 

3.0 

3.7 
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Table 9. — PerceiUages of owner farmers and of tenant farmer 8^ etc, — Gontd. 
WHITE TENANT FARMERS. 


Survey and date. 


Southwesteiii Ohio, 1912 

North Carolina, 1922 

Nebraska, 1920 

Texas, 1919 

Kentucky, 1919 

Montgomery County, Tenn., 1919 
Madison County, Tenn., 1920.... 
Williamson County, Tenn., 1919. 

Total or average 


North Carolina, 1922.. 
Virginiu, 1921 

Total or average. 


Number 
of farm- 
ers in 
survey. 

Percentage of all farmers taking— 

Dallies. 

Agricul- 

tural 

papers. 

Week- 

lies. 

Maga- 

Eines. 

Others. 

203 

189.7 


1 A9 

/ * 21. 7 

\ 0 4. 4 

} Ml. 8 

297 

lai 


16.2 

27.6 

M.3 

384 

82.6 

72.7 

29.2 

/ • 19. 8 

\ *110. 1 

} »2.1 

248 

•52.0 

46.3 

54.5 

42. 4 


148 

84. 2 

43. 9 

83. 1 

12. 2 


77 

9. 1 

32. 1 

la 2 

18. 2 


84 

17.9 

41. 7 

17.9 

11.9 


.*>2 

3A5 

46.2 

44.2 

17.8 


1, 493 

55. 1 

46.7 

29.9 

28.8 

4.1 


NEGRO TENANT FARMERS. 


nan 

112 

2.2 
*2. 7 

13.7 

30.9 

5.7 

11.4 

3. 1 
1.8 


mm 

2.4 

21.3 

7.9 

2.7 



‘ Sources as follows : Soutliweatcin Ohio. A Jtural Survey in Southieruftem Ohio, l>e- 
nnrtinont of Churcli and ('ouiitry Ijifc, Board of Home MissionH of the rrrfil»yterinu 
f hurch, 1913 : Nortli Carolina, Ecowmiie amt Social ComtifionH of North Carolina Farmem, 
State Board of Agriculture iu cooperation %vith T’nited Statotf Department of Agriculture, 
192.^: Nebraska, Tlnlversity of Nebraaka Agricultnral EMH.*riinent Station in cooperation 
with Bureau of A^icultural ICconomies. Divisions Tjand Nronomics and Farm Bopulation, 
data iinpublislierl in this form ; Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas, same sourw^s as In Table 
7, footnote 1, data unpublished ; Virginia, Bureau of Agricultural BJconomics, Division 
Ijand Economics, data unpublished. 

’Including religious magiusines. 

* Reported as “ news ” hence prot>a.My not all dailies, probably includes local weeklies. 

* Women’s magaEincs. ® Standard magasines, ® Cheap advertising. ^ Children’s papers 

® Fbr the. Texas and Virginia survey, the total numlier of operators reimrtlng on otJier 

periodicals than dallies varied with each, hence percentages hero given are not on basis of 
those reporting for dailies. 


Expenditures for Family Living. 

Although amount of expenditure is not an adequate measure of 
standard of living, it furnishes a partial basis for comparison. Some 
statistics available from local surveys are summarized in Table 10. 


Table 10. — Average family living erpennes for while farm families in New 
Yorkf Kentucky, Tewas, and Tennessee, 1919^1921.^ 




Per 
cent 
of all 
family 
living 
fur- 
nished 
by 

farm. 


Per 
cent 
of all 
food 
values 
fur- 
nislied 
by 

farm. 

A verage amounts spent for— 


Survey and tenure. 

Aver- 
age of 
total 
family 
living 
values. 

Value 

of 

food. 

Cloth- 

ing. 

Health. 

Ad- 

vance- 

ment. 

Insur- 

ance. 

Per- 

sonal 

Items. 

Miscel- 

lane- 

ous. 

New York, 1921: 
Tenant. 

$2,098 

35 

$889 

47 

$293 

$102 

$827 

$46 

$25 

$466 

Owner 

1,983 

87 

778 

51 

273 

76 

818 

41 

23 

474 

Kentucky, 1919: 
Cropper 

1,290 

31 

606 

42 

230 

72 

27 

14 

10 

271 

Tenant 

1. 732 


889 

58 

255 


75 

37 

15 

424 

Owner: 



840 

63 

284 


150 

47 

14 

571 

Texas, 1919: 

Cropjw 

1,111 



45 

248 


24 

17 

22 

197 

Tenimt 

1.332 



58 

264 


87 

41 

21 

268 

Owner 


84 

750 

64 

381 

60 

118 

48 

21 

427 

Tennessee, 1919- 
1920: 

Cropper 

591 

44 

841 

56 

98 

33 

15 

7 

7 

100 

Tenant 

899 

44 

436 

66 

174 

19 

55 

24 

14 

177 

Owner 

1,325 

40 

489 

70 

232 

08 

124 

42 

17 

353 


* The New York flgures are from United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
1^14. Family Uving iu Farm Homes, In cooperation with the Cornell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The figures for Tu'xas, Tennessee, and Kentucky are from the same 
sources as those in Table 7, footnote 1. 
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In the southern districts the total average living expenses of tenant 
families are considerably less than those of owners. In the A'ew 
York surveys the expenses of tenants exc^eed tliose of owners by 
more than $100 per year. Jn tlie New York and Kentucky surveys 
the proportion of the family living furnished by the farm is liigher 
for owner farmers than for tenants, and in the Texas survey the 
proportions are equal. The proportions of the total expenditures 
used for food and for clothing are somewhat greater for croj)pei*s 
and tenants than for owners, but the actual expenditure is less, 
except in New York. In the southern districts the proi)ortions de- 
voted to advancement expenditures (books, magazines, music, educa- 
tion, social life, etc.) are much larger for owners than for crop])ers 
and tenants. The i)rop<)rt ions devoted to the personal expenditures 
of the operator (mainly tobacco) are much the same in New York 
and Texas. 


Housing Conditions and Home Conveniences. 

As would be expected, housing facilities for tenants are generally 
less adequate than for owner farmers. The average valuation of 
dwellings of owner farmers in Texas, Tenne.ssee, Kentucky, and 
Nebraska was found to be nearly twice that for tenants. 

Reports from several tliousand owmer farmers and tenants in 
various parts of the United States indicate that owners occupy 
houses that are somewhat older than those occupied by tenants. 
Information on the state of repair of houses derived from surveys 
in three Southern States previously rtderred to, indicate that 09 
l)er cent of the houses occupied by owners were in good repair, 2!2.0 
per cent in medium repair, and 8.4 per (‘.ent in poor repair; while 
of the tenant houses 37.5 per cent were in good repair, 31.8 per 
cent in medium repair, and 30.7 per cent in poor repair. 

On the basis of averages from a considerable number of surveys 
(Table 11) it does not appear that overcrowding is, in general, a 
serious evil either for owners or for tenants. The average number 
of rooms for owner farmers was found to be 6.3 and for tenants 5.6. 
However, in certain parts of the areas surveyed as well as in other 
parts of the country, it is known that there is not enough room in 
farm tenant houses. As shown in Table 11 small per(tentages of 
tenants, and from a fifth to a tenth of the owner farmers, enjoy the 
conveniences that are taken for granted even in the poorer class of 
city houses. 

Various surveys made between 1919 and 1921 show that in the 
North an average of about 70 per cent of the owner farmers and 
about two-thirds of the tenants had telephones. In the South con- 
ditions were more variable. In the Black Prairie of Texas and the 
bluegrass region of Kentucky about two-thirds of the owner farm- 
ers and from a third to two-fifths of the tenants had telephones. 
On the other hand, among white farmers of North Carolina only 14 

E er cent of the owner farmers and less than 2 per cent of the tenants 
ad telephones. Similarly low percentages for tenants were ob- 


a®For 971 owner farmerR and teuantH. For sources of Btatistirs for first tliree 

States, see Table 7, footnote 1. The Nebraska data are from sources cited lu Table 9, 
footnote 1. 
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taified in surveys made in the tobacco and cotton-producing sections 
of Tennessee. Of 112 negro tenants included in a Virginia survey 
not 1 liad a telephone. 

Table 11 . — Percentages of homes <tf o%tmcr farmers and of tenants provided 
with vvrtam cfmvetUences^ 


Kinds of conveniences. 

2.871 

ownfsr 

farmers. 

1,973 

tenant 

farmers. 

Ttiinning water in houses 

19.6 

7.4 

Uath rooms ... 

18.0 

6.7 

1 ndoor toilets 

12.9 

4.4 

Electric or gas lighting aysiems 

17.7 

8w0 

('entrnl heating systems.. 

& 1 

4.1 

Refrigerators.. 

20. 7 

a? 

f)i1 stoves for cooking. .. 

41. 9 

28.8 

Vacuum cleaners 

11.7 

a 7 



* Burvoys In Tennesaop,, North Carolina, Nobraaka, Iowa, and various local studies made under the 
atispirvs of the lnU;r-C.hurch World Movoiuent. (Citations given under Table 8.) The bases of the per- 
oentages are not the same for all the items, as not all of the persons surveyed reported on every item. 


The various contrasts in educational advantages and standard 
of living tliat have been considered above appear generally, though 
not invariably, unfavorable to tenants. However, such contrasts 
can not be adetjuately explained as due merely to difference in form 
of tenure. If teiiaiits as a class are cliamcterized by less literacy, 
are less adequately hoiiseil, read fewer books and magazines, have 
poorer sanitary facilities, and enjoy fewer household conveniences, 
as conipai'ed with owner farmers in a given region, it is not merely 
because they are tenants. 

(lonerally, the disabilities and disadvantages which v on the average, 
characterize the. class of tenants to a gi-eater extent than the owner 
farmers grow out of the fact that tenants as a class are financially 
less advanced than owner farmers, partly because they include a 
large percentage of young men who will ultima(>ely acquire more ade- 
quate financial iv^ourccs, partly because a smaller proportion of 
tenants have benefited by rectupt of wealth through inhei itance, gift,, 
or marriage, and partly because in the processes of economic and 
social selection the group contains a larger proportion of those who 
through various forms of jx'i’sonal inadequacy or misfortune, either 
fail to rise into ownership or to maintain their position as owners. 

Principal Kinds of Contracts Between Landlords and Tenants. 

Up to this point we have generally spoken of tenancy as if it were 
a uniform system of land tenure. As a matter of fact, there are 
a number ol kinds of tenancy involving numerous differences in 
detail. 

Relative Statistical Prevalence of Different Kinds of Tenant Contracts. 

For statistical purposes the different types" of tenancy are divided 
into two great groups, share tenancy and cash tenancy. However, a 
number ox statistical subgroups have come to be distinguished, which, 
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Fig, ©J). — Cash tenancy is the system second in importance in New York, much of Pennsylvania, and in most portions of the North 
Central States, where it Is not first In importance (see fig. 69). In parts of Illinois. Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas 
share-cash renting either predominates or is second in importance. In the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States cash renting is 
second where it is not first and is relatively an important sj^tem in this part of the country. In the South cropper farms, where 
not first are generally second in number. 
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to designate them by the terms applied to the persons renting, ineludo 
share-cash tenants, standing renters, and croppers G8 and GO). 

In 1920, three-fonilhs of the farm tenants (7H.G per cent of all 
and 75.5 per cent of those of known status) worked tlieir land on 
sliares, including share-cash tenants and croppers (fig. 70). Thongli 
outnumbered by share tenants in each census report from 1880 to 
1920, the proportion of casli tenants increased from 1880 to 1900. 
Since 1900 the proportion lias decreased.^’ 

In some of our States thei'e are considerable numbers of tenants 
who pay as rent a stated amount of farm commodities, usually 
cotton. The payment of standing rent, to use the census term, is 
'especially prevalent in Georgia and South Carolina, largely because 
all classes of share tenants in those States are legally held to be 



Fifl. 70. — Only In five Now Plnsrland States and In Iowa, California, iinrl 
Nevaila are Hliure teiiiinls (Imdudin^ croppoi-H ) less thiiii luilf of all teiiantM. 

In many Stu(<*H tlioy Jiro over lUree-foiirtliK of till teiuiiits, and they aru 
also Hllghtly over (hre»*-f<mrUis for tbo Nation hs ;i whole. 

laborers and are not accorded tlie legal rights of tenants; but in 
none of the other States are standing renters as important relatively 
as cash tenants paying a money rent. 

Farms rented partly on shares and partly for cash (share-casli) 
comprise one of the important subclasses included statistically under 
share tenancy, and are most prevalent, in ])arts of the North Central 
States. Where cash rent is paid on farms partly rented on sliares, 
the acreage leased for money rent is usually pasture and hay land, 
the sharing basis being applied generally to the gi*ain land. 

Sharing by croppers is sufficiently different from other types of 
sharing to justify special consideration. As pointed out previously, 
croppers are ordinarily (piite destitute of capital, owning neither 
land, buildings, work animals, nor farming tools, and must be fur- 
nished with these requisites and usually with suhsistenee for the 


« Although 37.1 per wen* report ed in the ^roup of “ cji«h jind unRpecifled ” In 11)00, 

the uus|>C(‘lfio(l were siieh n proportion of the whole (4.8 per cent In .1010) that It is 
unsafe to say that more than a third of the tenants were on a cash IihhKs In lf>00. 
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family during the months preceding harvest.** The majority of 
cropi>ers work under the close supervision of the plantation operators. 
Furnishing only human labor and sometimes a share of tlie lertilizer 
and seed, they commonly receive half of the cotton or tobacco, but 
in some districts the share is only one-third. 

Conditions Influencing the Kind of Tenant Contract Employed. 

The form of the tenant contract is determined largely by the 
ability or willingness of the respective parties to supply capital, 
provide supervision, or assume risks. When tenants are able to pay 
cash in advance or can be trusted for subsequent payment of cash, 
landlords are more likely to be willing to rent for cash than when 
the opposite conditions prevail. Wlien the element of risk is large 
and the tenant is inexperienced or incompetent as a manager, ^are 
renting is likely to prove to the interest of both parties, especially 
if the landlord is able to provide advice or supervision. This is 
particularly the case when the tenant has but little capital or credit. 
Under such conditions when crops are poor or prices low, the land- 
lord might be unable to collect a cash rent, but m favorable periods 
would nnd his rent limited to the stipulated amount. Under a share 
system the landlord’s risk with sucn a tenant is no greater in un- 
favoi-able periods than under a system of cash renting, but in favor- 
able periods he enjoys a share of the increased returns. Moreover, 
if the landlord is compelled to supply the more perishable forms of 
operating capital, such as machinery and livestock, he will usually 
find it necessary to maintain close supervision and control. If this 
is the case he is not likely to be willing to accept a fixed cash rent. 
In general, landlords who rent on shai'es live near their farms and 
keep a watchful eye on the methods of farming and also on the 
amount and division of the crops. 

Other things equal, the relations of landlords to tenants may be 
classified by the relative amount of risk assumed by the respective 
parties under the various classes of renting contracts. Viewing the 
matter from the standpoint of the landlord, cash renting involves 
the least amount of risk. In the North, the cash tenant usually has 
sufficient capital and credit so that the landlord does not ordinarily 
incur great risk of not receiving his rent, even in unfavorable years 
(fig. 71). In fact, in a number of States the landlord’s rent is le> 
gaily protected by provision giving hjm a statutory lien on the crops. 
Similar rights are sometimes provided for in the case of livestock 
and other person^ property. Somewhat greater risk for the land- 
lord is involved in ^anding rent, for, although the amount of the 
crop to be received is fixed in the agreement, he is subject to the 
variations in the price received for his part. In the ordinary crop- 
share lease, when the landlord supplies only the land and buildings 
but does not furnish any of the working capital, he is subject to the 
variations in yield and prices as reflected in the fractional share 
of the crop agreed upon as rent. In the caee of the cropper arrange- 


**In a number of Sonthcm States they are legally classlfled as laborers rather than as 
tenants and, therofore, are adjudged to have no rights of ownership In the implements 
and work slock advanced for their use, nor in the crop Itself until after division by the 
plantation operator. 
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iiieiit, the landlord’s risk is very much greater, for, in addition to 
furnishing the real estate, he incurs heavy expenses for suppWing 
and maintaining the operating equipment, furnishing part of the 
seed and fertilizer, and supervision. Indeed, the risk of the land- 
lord is scarcely less than if lie were operating the farm with hired 
labor, for he must advance the croppers their living while making 
the crop. 


Returns to Landlord in Different Forms of Tenancy. 

Inasmuch as the risk and responsibility of the landlord vary so 
greatly under the different systems mentioned above, it is inevitable 
that the terms will be such normally as to make the return cor- 
respond more or less closely with the landlord’s risk and resjioiisi- 
bility. Theoretically, the landlord should receive a higher percent- 
age of return in share renting than in cash renting, and a higher 
percentage of return from croppers than for other forms of share 
tenancy. Local surveys generally confirm these conclusions (see tlie 
riglit-hand part of Figure (>7). 

I’o some extent landlords supply not only the use of the real 
estate but also part or all of the operating cai^ital. As already 
noted, under the cropper system the landlord furnishes the working 
capital iis well as the land, with occasional exceptions in the case of 
fei tilizing and ginning expense. In the North the tenant, who may 
be a son or otlier relative of the landlord, may arrange to buy the 
operating equipment larg(»ly on credit from tl)o landlord. In other 
cases, the tenant may agree to pay the landlord a correspondingly 
larger share, commonly two-thirds of the crop, for the use of operat- 
ing equipment as well as the I’eal estate. There are also systems of 
tenancy, especially prevalent where livestock husbandry is an im- 
portant element in the system of farming, which involve the land- 
lord in a large share of responsibility for operating capital, cuiTeut 
expenses, and supervision. Very frequently such arrangements, 
commonly known as ‘‘ stock share ” or “ crop and livestock share ” 
leases, provide for a half-and-half division of all I’eceipts, and an 
equal division of all expenses^ except for land and labor. 

To a considerable extent in the North, and to a large extent in 
the South, the landlord furnishers little, if any, capital, other than 
the real estate. Under these circumstances the share paid as rent 
is largely determined by custom in the community, but ditfei’S in 
accordance with the kind of crop wdiich constitutes the principal 
basis of farming. Very intensive crops, like cotton and tobacco, 
for example, involve usually a smaller share rent than less intensive 
crops, such com and small grain. 

In regions where corn and small gi’ain predominate as the prin- 
cipal basis of the farming system, it is customary in most districts 
for the tenant furnishing labor and work stock to pay from one- 
third to one-half of the grain. The share depends not only on such 
considerations as the location of the farm, the quality of the land, 
the character of the improvements, and the amount of pasture ana 
hay land available, but also on the arrangements with respect to 
furnishing seed, threshing expense, binder twine, and other items. 
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If the landlord pays half of the threshing bill and contributes the 
seed it is not uncommon for him to receive half the grain. In some 
sections a rent share of two-fifths is customary. Where land is poor 
or rainfall scanty, the landlord's share may be as little as one- fourth, 
if he does not furnish the seed grain. 

Although hay is one of the most important crops in the United 
States, it is commonly not a money crop in most of the important 
general -farming regions. Wliere other crops and livestock are the 
main sources of money income, especially in the region east of the 
Appalachians, the share tenant may not be required to share the hay 
unless he sells it. As already noted, however, especially in the Corn 
Belt, it is frequently customary to pay cash for the hay land while 
sharing the grain crops. In sections where hay is an im])ortant 
money crop, as in the irrigated districts of the A\^est, a shai-e of the 
hay up to one-half or more may be paid as rent. 

In considerable areas of the Miadle Atlantic States the fanning 
system is extremely diveisified, involving not only the production 
of grain and hay and the keeping of livestock, but also the raising 
of specialty crops such as bc^ans, potatoes, tomatoes, sweet coni, peas, 
and considerable fruit, as well as dairy and poultry products. Not 
infrequently the renting contract is expressed in. terms of a single 
fractional share of certain specified crops, such as half, but there is 
the utmost diversity in the contributions of landlord and tenant 
with regard to fei*ti1izers, spraying materials, twine, threshing bills, 
the use of hay and jiasture, the landlord’s receipt of milk, eggs, 
vegetables, ana many other items. 

In fact, various local studies have shown that there is much 
greater flexibility in share systems of renting than the unifoimity 
of the frm*tionaj share customary over wide areas might suggest. 
This is illustrated by the analysis of the respective contributions 
ot landlords and tenants in the case of 30 farms in Clinton County, 
Indiana, nearly all rented in 1918 for a half share of the receipts 
(Table 12). "this flexibility is involved in some of the items of 
expense or special privileges, and not infrequently is the basis for 
the free play of bargaining. However, when all allowance is made, 
custom has undoubtedly prevented that precision of adjustment in 
the rental contract which is justified by differences in quality of 
land, proportion of land improved, kind of buildings and other im- 
provements, the experience and ability of the tenant and other 
factors. 

Relation of Tenure to the Shifting of Farm Operators From 

Farm to Farm. 

,Most of the evils attributed to tenancy in the United States are 
connected in one way and another with the instability of tenant 
farmers or with their insecurity of tenure. 

Extent of Shifting. 

It is estimated that in the United States 27 per cent of the tenant 
farms and 6 per cent of the farms operatea by owners changed 
occupants in 1922 (figs. 72 and 73). The average for all farms 
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Fig. 72. — 1( Is oHtiuiatod tliiit during the year ended December 1, 1922, 27 per 
rent of the teiuiiit fjirins Jwid clianged tenants. K. will be noted that fh<* 
nn^Mirtioii was iiuirh larger hi (he S<»iith than in the North and was sniallesf 
111 New Kngland and the West. Tlie proper! ion niiiy liave been s«unewha1 
liiglier tlian normal In the North (N'litml and Koini‘ of the Western States 
beeauso of the agricultural depression. The map is baseii on informal ion 
supplied by about 31,009 crop reporters of tlie Ihirt'uu of Agricultural 
Dcoiiumics. 


was 19 per cent. The nine States in which more than a fourtli of 
tlie fjirnis, including* those botli of owners and tenants, ^vere op- 
erated by new occupants arc all in the Soutli, and the six Statt\s in 
whicli fewer than 10 par cent of the farms had new occupants are 
those of the New England group. In most of tlie Corn Belt and 
WestciTi States the percentages fall between 10 and 15. Much the 
same sectional contrasts are reilec^ted in the census statistics of 1910 
showing period of occupancy and those of 1920 showing period of 
oiieration (figs. 74 and 75). 



Flu. Ill the year ended Decemlier 1, 1922, Iosh than one-fourth aa many 
farms cliaiiged owners as changed tennnfs. Undoubtedly the agricultural 
depression, especially in the 'northern plains and llocky Mountain StHtes, 
caused more salea of farms than usual. Ilased on reports from about 11,000 
crop reporters of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 12 . — Variations of the landlord-tenant contracts on farms rented on shares 
{mostly half’Share crop leases) t SO farms, Clinton County, Jnd,, 1918, 



Number of cases iu which tenants kept ^ 


None. 

One- 

third. 

One-half. 

Two- 

thirds. 

All. 

Crops.. 


>8 

26 

* 1 


Livratock: 

Hogs 


1 

15 

« 1 

13 



1 

3 

1 

10 



Cattle 


1 

10 

<2 

10 

Dairy produ(*t.s. 


1 

2 

4 

I'J 

Hides.. 


2 


2 

Breeding fees 





1 




4 


2.1 

Kggs. . __ 



3 

2 

24 

Sheep . 



1 1 

Wool . . .... .... 



1 j 






1 . _ . ' .. 

Items of capital furnished. 

■MIIWIIMBMIlimilMiM 

None. 

One- 
third. 1 

Ouc-half. 

Two- 

thirds. 

All. 

Real estate: 

Land 

HO 





Silos - 




J 

Other buildings 

HO 





Miu'hiuory 

1 


11 

IK 

Livestock: 

Hogs ... 


1 

15 

« 1 

IH 

Horses— 

Work 


1 

1 

4 

3 

22 

Other 


4 

1 

14 

Cattle 


1 


*2 

16 

Poultry 



a 

25 

Feed and mpplies 


H 


5 

12 

Cash 


1 

5 


23 




1 ! 

_ _ 


Costs other than unpaid labor. 

Number of cases in which tenants imid > 

None. 


Twc)- 

thirds. 

All. 

Taxes: 

Real estate ... 

30 





J'crsonalty .... 




30 

Insurance ........ ..... ... 

1 

6 

1 

2 

13 

liefHiirs: 

Buildings 

10 



Fences-- 

28 





Machinery 



i 


20 

Tractor — . 





1 

Hired processes requiring power machinery: 

Btmng 


1 

2 


4 

Clover hulling 



2 

1 

3 

Cora shredding 




2 

Feed grinding 



2 


7 

SilofllUng 

1 

1 

3 


1 

Threshing 


1 

6 


22 

livestock fees, etc.: 

Breeding 



2 

1 

7 

Shooing 



1 

26 

Transfer 



I 


Votertnary 


1 

6 

J 

18 

Materials: 

Crates, etc 





1 

Feed 


1 

7 

^ 10 

12 

FertiliEcrs 


i 

11 


Fuel for farm 


1 

1 

4 

23 

Seed 


6 

16 

6 

2 

Spray materials 




1 

Twinn _ . 


1 

3 


25 

Labor: 

Machine work... 



1 


5 

Other work 



p 

25 







> Where the iMroportion is between none and half, it is recorded in the column headed ** One-third," and 
where it is between half and aU It is recorded in-the column headed ** Two-thirds." See 'subsequent foot- 
notes for details of these oases. 

t One tenant kept one-third of the clover and one-half of other crops; another tenant kept half of the com 
and one-third of the hay; and the third tenant kept one-third of all crops. 

* Tenant kept half the com and three-fifths of the other crops. 

4 Tenant furnished half the feeders and all of the othw livestock designated. 

•Some tenants furnished half of the feed raised and all of the purchased feed and some other tenants 
Ikimlahed half of the small grain fed but more than half of the com. 
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Fio. 74. — Botli the census of 1910 and that of 1920 afford information indi- 
cating that bntli teiianls and owner farmers in the South and West occupied 
their farms for shorter periods than was the case in the northeastern section 
of the country. In the W<*at the process of settlement has much to do with 
explaining the short periods of occupancy. In the South a jrood deal of the 
anpari'ni instability of farm operators is accounted for i>y the practice of 
shJftitm cnijipers and other tenants from tract to tract on the plantation. 

If the plantation were regarded as the farm unit instead of the particular 
trn<*l assi^m^i Ure crop|>er, much of this aiJimrent shifting’ in the South 
ivould he eliminated from the slatistlcal resiiltR. 

T]io rej)or<ed tivej ti^e period of occupancy for 1910 was 8.4 years, 
and the estimated average for 1920, 9.2 ^^ears. The figures are not 
sti-ictly comparable, partly because of differences in method of enu- 
meration and j)artly because of differences in time of year when the 
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respective enumerations were made.*'* In spite of these difficulties 
of measurement, the conclusion appears to be justified that the 
average period of occupancy was longer in 1920 than in 1910. 

The averages in the preceding discussion refer only to periods of 
occupancy or operation up to the time the census was taken. Op- 
erators were due to continue their occupancy for peiiods ranging 
from days to decades. The uncompleted periods of occupancy re- 
ported in the census may have accounted for less than half of the 
full period of occupancy for the operators in the short-occu))ancy 
groups, but probably exceeded half of the full period for operators 
rej)oi*ting in the longer-occupancy groups. Owing to the predomi- 
nance of the latter in the aggregates and averages, it is probable that 
complete periods of both past and future occupancy were less than 
twice the terms reported in the census. The estimates of the full 
average period of occupancy in 1920 might thus be placed between 
12 and 14 years instead of 9.2 years. 

The average numlier of years of occupancy by farmers reported 
when the census of 1910 was taken varied widely bet\veeii tenure 
classes. The averages for the five tenure classes reported are as 
follows: Owners free of mortgage, 14 years; mortgaged owners, 9.2; 
])ai t owmei's, 8.6 ; managers, 4.4; cash tenants, 3.8; and share tenants, 
2.(). The variations in period of occupancy in different parts of the 
United States are showm in Figure 76. 

Relation of Color to Shifting of Farm Operators. 

In 1910, except in the tiase of owners free of mortgage debt, col- 
ored farmers had periods of past occupancy exceeding those of white 
farmers for corresponding tenure, classc*s from a third of a year to a 
year and a lialf.*® Although averages are not available for 1920, 
approximately similar conclusions are indicated. While the differ- 
ences in methods of enumeration and in time of year when the enu- 
meration is made render it very difficult to ascertain wli(*ther colored 
farmers had been in occupancy longer in 1920 than in 1910, the sta- 
tistics strongly point in that direction in the case of tenants, and 
k*ss conclusively in the case of owner farmers. The distribution of 
croppers by periods of occupancy shows a larger proportion in the 
short periods and a much smaller proportion in the long periods 
than is the case with other classes of colored share tenants. How- 
ever, the white croppers reported much shorter average periods of 
occupancy than the colored croppers. 

Causes and Significance of Shifting. 

Some of the conditions responsible for the relatively short periods 
of occupancy of all classes ot farmers in the United States, as com- 


In 1910 the census did not enumorato as farm occupants persons opera tin)* farms but 
not living on them. In 1920 this iproup, estimated at about 4 per cent of tlie total 
Duml>er of farm operators, was inciuded. The evnsus of 1010 was taken as of April 15, 
while the census of 1920 was taken as of Jonuai^ 1, a time when a large proportion of 
tenants are shlfUng or just have shifted. The effect was to decrease the proportion of 
operators in 1920 classed in the group on farms less than one year and to increase the 
group who had been on their farms for longer periods. 

** In the following references to differences between chtases of operators and sections of 
the country, only the statistics of past occupancy are used. 

* In the case of owners free of mortgage debt it Is probable that the relatively shorter 
period of occupancy for colored farmers Is due in part to the large percentage of negro 
owner farmers who had recently succeeded In achieving farm ownership shortly before 
the census of 1910. 
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pared with those of European countries,*® also account in part for 
the comparatively short periods of occupancy by tenant farmers in 
this countiy. The general causes are given on the following j)age. 


AVERAGE TEARS OF FARM OCCUPANCY. TENANTS COMPARED WITH 
OWNER FARMERS. CENSUS OF 1910. 
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AVERAGE YEARS TENANTS HAD BEEN 
ON THE farms they OCCUPIED 




Fig. 70. — In tli»* United States a« a whole and in each of the 48 States the 
nver«Ko period of oeeupancy for owner farinfirn Is hiKh<*r than for tenants. 
The period for cash tenants is longer than for share tenants, but the differ- 
eno‘s outside of the South arc not very great. The period of occupancy of 
both owners and tenants is longer in the Northern and Eastern States than 
In the West. 


a«ln some of the countries of central and eastern Burone recent extensive agrarian 
changes have probably altered considerably the average periods of occupancy. 
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(1) The attractiveness of new areas of virgin amcultural land 
successively made available for development and the habits of migra- 
tion formed in the process of expansion of an agricultural area 
across the continent. In some regions these tendencies have been 
connected with farming practices resulting in soil depletion, thus 
intensifying the tendency toward migration to regions of vir^n soil. 

(2^ The greater extent to which farm land has been an object of 
piircnase and sale for speculative and investment motives as com- 
pared with European countries where social and traditional con- 
siderations and the habits formed by centuries of relatively unchang- 
ing conditions have caused farms to be looked upon as permanently 
attached to particular families, whether of large landlords or of 
peasants. 

(3) The rapid industrialization of different parts of the United 
States, resulting not only in a steady movement of farm population 
into other industries, but also in constant changes in market oppor- 
tunities and, therefore, in necessary i*eadjustinent in systems of 
farming and size of farms. 

(4) The greater extent to which different tenure groups in this 
country represent stages in an agricultural ladder than is the case 
in many European countries. 

In short, the great fluidity of American economic and social life 
is largely responsible for the relative instability of our tenure classes. 
It should also be noted that this greater fluidity tends to create 
conditions favorable to its continuance. As contrasted with farmeis 
in European countries where shifts are comparatively infiequent, 
a farmer in this country who is dissatisfied with the farm he oc- 
cupies or with the community need not be deterred from moving 
because of uncertainty of finding another farm available for occu- 
pancy. MoreoA^r, the shifts themselves may lead to other sliifts. 
The movement of relatives and friends to a district neighborhood 
may constitute a reason why a pailicular family will wisli to follow 
them in order to maintain long-established social relations. 

Consequently, while some of the shifting in this country is more 
or less aimless, and some of it largely habitual, much of the fluidity 
of American farm life represents desirable economic and social read- 
justments. 

Reasons Assigned for Shifts. 


The fact that shifting represents economic and social readjust- 
ments is reflected in the reasons for shifting given by operators 
themselves, as obtained in certain local surveys made in the South. 
The numlier of operators included was 1,093, of whom 882, or 80.7 
per cent, had changed farm locations at some time since^they l)egan 
to earn money for themselves. The total number of shifts made was 
3,360. TTie number of reasons reported was 3,528.*^ Some of the 
classes of reasons given are not mutually exclusive, and some — as, 
for instance^ migration from another section — are not reasons at all. 
However, the classification of reasons has considerable significance. 
In the first place, an overwhelming predominance of economic mo- 
tives is indicated. In the case of tenants and croppers, progress up 
the tenure ladder is indicated as a primary reason in nearly 20 per 


Local tenure aurveys In Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas, referred to preyloosly. 
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cent of the cases. A combination of seAV.ral classes of replies in- 
dicates that either partial or complete failure was responsible for 
moves in at least 14 per cent of the cases for croppeis, 9 per cent 
for tenants, and 12 per cent for owner farmers. To obtain a farm 
which was better aclapted in size, quality of land, or character of 
improvements to the requirements of the farmer was a very pre- 
valent- class of reasons, amounting to 25 per cent of the reasons for 
moves of croi)pers, Jll per cent for tenants, and 40 per cent for 
owner fanners. 

The grcniter instability of tenants as compared with owner farmers 
may be explained as follows: 

(1) Since tenancy is an intermediate stage for farmers climbing 
the ladder, the tenant class is composed partly of laborers or young 
fanners who have just entered that stage, while tenants are con- 
stant! v tei ininating tlieir occupancy as tenants in order to ascend 
into the class of owner fanners. 

(2) Jn the tenant class is included a large propoition of the in- 
competent, the thriftless, the restless and migratory elements, who 
are unable to climb to farm ownei*ship or to maintain themselves 
in that status. Naturally, such elements are characterized by in- 
stability. 

(.‘1) in the case of tenancy two parties have to be satisfied, the 
tenant and the landowner. The probability that there will be dis- 
satisfaction on the i)art of at least one of the parties, and consi>!- 
quently termination of the period of occupancy is naturally greater 
than in the case of owner farmers. 

(4) Having a smaller stake in the land, it is easier for tenants 
than for owner farmers to change to other industries or farms. 

Social and Economic Consequences of Shifting. 

The evil consequences commonly attributed to the short period of 
occupancy of teniuit farmers are partly social and partly eoonomic. 
As to the first, it is alleged that tenants remain in the community 
so short a time that they fail to identify themselves with its so(ual 
activities and institutions. It should be noted, however, that a ma- 
jority of the moves made by fanners are from farm to farm within 
the community and do not necessarily involve breaking their social 
connections (fig. 77). On the whole, it is i)robable that to a consider- 
able extent the sliorter pericals of occupancy of tenants i*educe some- 
what the degree of socual integration in communities where tenants 
are a huge proportion of the farm population. 

It is not clear to what extent the relatively more frequent shifts 
by tenants an' responsible tor undesirable economic consequences. 
It is observable that in many parts of the country tenant farming is 
inefficient and characterized by methods which impair fertility of 
the soil. Without doubt, where such conditions prevail a large part 
of the responsibility is attributable to the short periods of occ.upancy, 
the uncertainty of the tenant as to his period of occupancy, and the 
lack of interest which he has in the maiiltcnance of soil fertility. In 
England, where nearly 90 per cent of all farm operators are tenants, 
as well as in other European countries, the systems of tenant farming 
are characterized by a considerable degree of efficiency and perma- 
nence. 
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Even the insecurity and short duration of tenant occupancy in 
America can not be blamed with all the undesirable consequences 
sometimes associated with tenant farming. Sometimes, inefficient 
and wasteful systems of farming arc characteristic of owner farmei*s, 
as well as of tenants, and represent exploitative methods or habits 
of farming which have CTOwn up by reason of the earlier abundance 
of virgin land. The fault lies sometimes witli the tenant himself and 
not with the system of tenure; that is, sometimes the tenant is the 
kind of man who would employ inefficient methods under any system 
of tenure. 

Such conditions can not be removed in great degree by legislation 
and will be eliminated only through gradual changes in basic eco- 
nomic conditions and gradual progress in intelligence on the part of 


PERCENTAGES OF CASES IN WHICH ESTABMSHEl) COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS WERE BROKEN AS A RESULT OF REMOVALS TO OTHER 
FARMS BY TENANTS AND OWNER FARMERS; SELECTED AREAS IN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 1919-1920. 
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V///7/A TENANTS ■■■ OWNERS 

Fi(j. 77. — From 5t> to 67 imt codI of th«* moves made hy fnrmerR iu the dls- 
trictH HUrvuyed were witliio the Huiue community. Owners appear to Hliift 
more widely than do tenanta, and tlierofore a larger percentage f>f the movcB 
by ownern reRult in bnutking their eatablibhod comroimlly relatiouN. 


certain classes. One of the basic difficulties, the great fluidity of 
American farm life, is likely to be gradually reduced with the pas- 
sage of time. 

Conclusions. 


The preceding discussion has not been directed to the purpose of 
indicating that tenancy is a superior foim of tenure. If this should 
appear to be the case, it is owing to the necessity of submitting facts 
to disprove the all too general assumption that tenancy is always, 
in itself, an inferior and undesirable form, and to attribute to it a 
great many evil conditions which are really due to other causes. 
These conditions include unequal distribution of wealth, habits of 
land exploitation and instability of occupancy largely the outgrowth 
of the comparative abundance of land resources in our recent past, 
the persistence in certain sections of a one-crop system of farming, 
and the personal illiteracy, inexperience, thrirtlessness, and inertia 
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of certain individuals. To assume that some artificial plan for con- 
verting tenants into landowning farmers would remove all of these 
conditions is to follow an illusion. 

Farin tenancy, considered as a method of acquiring the use of 
land, is adajited to the special circumstances of a large proportion 
of farmers, because of their lack of experience and available capital. 
However, this point of view^ does not imply that all existing forms 
of tenancy in this country are ideal, or that a do-nothing policy is 
justified. In fact, there is need for the development of a positive 
and constructive policy with respect to American land tenure, a 
policy that would necessarily involve the cooperation of the Federal 
Government, and the States. Such a policy would not consist of 
any single panacea, ))ut would involve a number of ciMirdinated 
measures, which can here be considered only in brief outline. 

Facilitating Progress to Farm Ownership. 

It. would be unfortunate to make the road to farm ownership so 
easy that farm ownershi}) could be achieved by tliose who are un- 
ready. However, it is widely recognized that it would be good 
public policy to i*emove unnecessary obstacles to the achievement of 
ownersbii) by employing methods such as the following: 

(atEDlT 1 ACnJTJES for tenants. 

By reason of its low late of interest and arrangements for amor- 
tization the Federal farm loan system is unquestionably of material 
assistance in facilitating Ibe pj*ogress to owuiersbip by tenants and 
other ])eisons, especially In certain parts of the country. However, 
there is need for a measure more specifically adapted to the S])ecial 
recjuirements of tenants in purchasing land. A few States have 
gone somewhat faither than the F'ederal Government, but it is 
probable that comprehensive measuj*es providing for the extension 
of credit to tenants purchasing farms would be an impoitant pliase 
of a constructive policy for land tenure. 

A POLICY OF LAND HI7JTLEMKNT. 

Because of tlie future necessity of expansion in our crop area, a 
constructive policy of land settlement would go far toward smooth- 
ing the road to ownership for those attempting to establish them- 
selves in new regions. Such a jiolicy would involve suitable guid- 
ance and direction by public authorities and protection against un- 
wise and ill-considered projects on the part of private land-settle- 
ment agencies. A constructive policy of land settlement might well 
involve also measures for the reorganization of agriculture in re- 
gions where changed economic conditions emphasize the need for 
extensive readjustments in size of farms, the farming personnel, 
and the system of farm organization. 

STANDARDIZATION OF lAND TITLBS. 

About 19 or 20 States have passed special measures for simplify- 
ing and standardizing land titles and insuring their validity. An 
extension of such measures to other parts of the country would ren- 
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der somewhat easier the purchase of farm land, especially in the case 
of small tracts or land of low value. 

IMPBOVED METHODS OF LAND VAIA7A110N. 

No small part of the hazard in purchasing land, or in lending 
money on land as security, consists in the inadequacy of existing sys- 
tems of land valuation. Much is still obscui^e as to the forces tfiat 
determine the price of farm real estate, but progress is being made 
through systematic research. In Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries the valuation of farm real estate has become an es- 
tablished profession for which extensive training of a specialized 
character is r^uired. The increasing complexity of agricultural 
economic relations in this country will justify similar measures for 
standardizing methods and facilities for the valuation of farm real 
estate. 


MODIFYING THE SPECULATIVE ELEMENT IN FARM LAND VALUATIONS. 

From time to time there spring up periods of frenzied specula- 
tion in farm land which arc a serious detriment to the agricultural 
industry. It has been suggested that in part at least a tax on re- 
sales within a short period after purchase might prevent such mani- 
festations. 

It may also be noted that the practice of making the property tax 
one of the variable elements in State and local finance serves to in- 
cre-ase the uncertainty of the purchase of farm land. It has been 
suggested that if the land tax were transformed into a fixed or cadas- 
tral levy, with certain special exceptions, and other sources of reve- 
nue were employed to give elasticity to the fiscal system, the hazards 
of the farming industry and of farm ownership would be somewhat 
diminished. 

Improvement of the Tenant Contract and the Relations of Landlord and 

Tenant. 

As already indicated, in many parts of the country the prevalence 
of customary methods of renting has prevented the precision of 
adjustment in landlord-tenant relations that is desirable under 
modern competitive conditions. Individual farms and farmei’s in 
the same community may differ so greatly that there is need for 
modifications in existing renting agreements. Careful study of tlie 
operations of renting agreements by means of accounting is im- 
portant, and in some states this is being promoted by experiment 
stations and extension agencies. 

OBOANIZATIONS OF LANDLOBD8 AND OF TENANTS. 

It is probable also that under proper conditions organizations of 
landloros and of tenants may be beneficial. In the rece^it past a 
considerable number of such organizations varying widely in char- 
acter have sprung up in different parts of the United States. These 
include such widely different types as the following: (1) Local or- 
ganizations of tenants aiming to compel a reduction or rent by em- 
ploying the methods of labor unions; (2) counter organizations of 
landloras; (3) organizations catering to small farmers, ©specially 
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tenant farmers, and attempting to influence legislation under the 
impulse of ideals that would be classed as radical; (4) temj)orary 
organizations to promote a single piece of legislation; (5) land- 
lord-tenant conferences for improving the tenant contract.*® 

The first four kinds are largely class-conscious in character. The 
fifth class has been developed mainly in the Corn Belt under the 
leadership of county agricultural agents. Separate meetings of land- 
lords and of tenants ar(\ held to consider and formulate the points 
of view of the respective groups. Then one or more joint meetings 
are held. I'he general tone of these meetings is that of rational 
discussion for mutual understanding. It is too early to judge of 
their merits, but in so far as they can be made to operate in a spirit 
of mutual fairness, cooi:)erating with public extension agencies in 
the efibi t to attain a belter understanding of local renting arrange- 
ments, they may help to focus local public opinion on the problem 
of improving landlord-tenant relations, particularly in the interest 
of better systems of farming. 

LEGISLATIVK METHODS OF SI’ANnAUDISSTNO AND IMPBOVING THE TENANT CONTEACT. 

As noted above, the Federal Government, tlie States and quasi- 
public institutions are large landlords and the responsibility rests 
upon them ^or develoi:)ing model leasing arrangements for the land 
they contiol. However, it may be found desirable to establish by 
legislation arrangements for guaranteeing to tenants reimbursement 
for improvements made by them, and for insuring landlords against 
dilai)idations by tenants. It may also be desirable to provide for 
protecting tenants against arbitrary and unwarranted disturbance 
as well as to compensate landlords for unwarranted desertion by 
tenants. 


Th(* following number of county landlord-tenant conferences were held in the period, 
: Illinois, 4 ; Iowa, 20 ; North Dakota, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; and South Dakota, 4. 
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INTKODCCTfON. 

Btatistlcs of acreage, yield per acre, and production in the United States are estimates made )>y the 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. For the years 1879, 1889. 1899, and 1009, acreages are as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census; acreages in 1919 are based upon the census, suppleincnted by State 
enumerations. In the interoensal years previous to 1909, and from 1911 to 1915, estimated acreages were 
obtained by applying estimated percental of decrease or increase to the pulilisbed acreage in the pre- 
ceding year, except that a revised base was used for applying peroimtuge estimates whenever new census 
data were available. For the years 1890 to 1906, acreages have been revised to be oonsi.steut with the pre- 
ceding and succeeding censuses. The estimates from 1915 to 1918, and from 1919 to date are based upon 
acreage changes from year to year as shown by a sample of approximately 2 per cent of the crop acreages 
in eac'b year, supplemented by State enumerations. Yields per acre are estimates l>a8ed upon reiMirts of 
one or more farmers in each agricultural township, on the average yield per aero in their localities. Fro- 
duction is acreage times yield i)or acre. Production estimates are in some cases revised in the following 
year on the basis of State enumerations and records of shipnieiits. 

Estimates of farm stocks, shipments, quality, crop condition, and miscellaneous information ooiiwrning 
cro{>s are based either upon sample data or upon estimates of crop reporters for tlieir localities. The 
sources of those data are indicated in the notes accompanying the tables. 

Farm prices on the spoclfled dates are based upon reports of farmers and country dealers on the average 
price paid to farmers, and do not relate to any siiecified grade. Farm value as shown is computed by 
applying the December 1 farm price to the total jx-oduction. The average price received for the por- 
tion of the crop sold may be greater or less than this price, depending on tne price changes previous 
and subsequent to December I and the amount of the crop sold in the corresponding pitriods. 

Numbers of livestock on farms on January 1 in 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1900, correspond to the census enu- 
merations on June 1 of those years; in 1910, the enumeration as of April 15. The number ou J anuary 1 , 1920^ 
is based upon the census enumeration os of that date, supplemented by enumerations by State agencies, 
such as assessors and brand inspei^tion boards. In the interoensal years prior to 1910, and from 1911 to 
•1916, the numbers of livestock wore obtained by methods identical w'fth those used for crop acreages. 
Estimates from 1917 to 1919, and from 1920 to date are based upon a sample of approximately 2 per {«nt. 
supplemented by trends derived from assessors’ enumerations, reports of brand Inspection boards, market 
movements, and stetekyard receipts. The census bases are not always oomparabie from one decade to 
another through both changes of dates and classifications. 

The average price per head on January 1 is estimated from reports of correspondents relating to live- 
stock in their vicinity. The farm value on January 1 is computed by applying the average price per head 
to the number of he^ on farms. 

Certain statistics represent enumerations made by the department in connection with the administra- 
tion of regulatory and inspection laws. C'ertain other statistics represent enumerations made by the 
department in compliance with general legislation authorising the collfsction and dissemination of infor- 
mation on agricultural products. 

Statistics relating to supplies, movements, and market prices of agricultural products in the United 
States are derived from official sources as for as available; otherwise from reliable unofficial sounds, la 
all cases wherein the data presented did not cover the field or a major sample thereof, data most repre- 
■entutive of the various c*orarooditicis, movements, and markets have been selected. 

With some crops marketing and movomont into consumptive channels takes place entirely vrithin the 
calendar vear in which the croi) was produced. For many crops marketing takes place during nortioni 
of two calendar years. For a few crojis, as potatoes, marketing extends bevood a 12-month p^uhI. 1b 
order that the movement and prices or the particular crop may bo followed through, the months in whioli 
the crop moved have been used as the “ year.” 

Weighted averiiges of prices are shown in all cases where a weighting factor was available. For in- 
Btan(!e, the weighted price of wheat in Chicago is ba.scd on the number of carload soles rci>ort(Kl, which 
ranges from 42 to 55 p^r cent of all receipts on that market. In the case, of bogs at Chicago, the weighted 
averi^ge price is based on total sales of butcher hugs to slaughterers. With many eomniodities, however, 
data as to quantities sold are unobtainable; in all such cases average prices are based on price quotutiom 
without refmnoe to quantity. 

It should be remembered that, due to changes in market conditions or quality of delivery in diflerent 
years on or under the same grade descriptiou or specifications, prices derived from different souit'cs may 
not be strictly comparable, although for mast general purposes they are entirely satisfactory. For ii^ 
stance, the changes in the description of many kinds of livestock which were made July 1 , 1923, while not 
affecting oertain price series, made otliers only fairly oomparalile and made comparison imjMissiblo ia 
other cases. The data as to commercial stocks and movements of various commodities are as nearly com- 
plete as practicable and feasible, and are considered fairly representative. 

Data originating with other departments and agencies are included because of theJr general interest to 
the agricultural industry. The sources of such data are given in connection with tlte tables. I'aro has 
been taken to quote only such sources as are generally considerod reliable. 

StutistioB of acreage and productiou in foreign countries are compiled as for as possible from official 
sources and are therefore subject to whatever errors may result from shortcomings m the reporting and 
statistical services of the various countries. Inaccuracies also result from dilferenoes in nomenclature 
and classification in foreign countries, and through the conversion of foreign units into domestic erjuiva- 
lents. Except where otherwise stated, pre-war data refer to pre-war boundaries. Yields per aero are 
calculated from acreage and production, both rounded to thousand units, and are therefore subject to a 
greater possibility of oror when odculated for countries with small acrea^. 

The tablee of international trade cover substantially the international trade of the world. The total 
Imports and the total exports in any one year can not be expected to balance, although disagreements tend 
to IM) compensated over a series of years. Among the sources of disagreement arc: The different 
periods covered by the ^*year” of various countries; imports received in the year subsequent to the 
year of export; lack of uniformity in classification of goods as among countries; different trade prao* 
iices and varying degrees of failure in recording oonntnes of ori^ and ultimate destination; different 
practices in reoording reexported goods; and different methods of treating free ports. The exports given 
■re domestic exports and the imports given are imports for consumption, whenever it is possible to 
distinguish such imports from general Imports. While there are some inevitable omissions, there may be 
some dimiteation because of reshipments which do not appear as such in the official reports. In the trade 
tables, figures for the United States indude Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, but not the Philippine 
Islands. 

Since the statistics for the current year are In many oases pralimiaory and subject to revision on the 
basis of later and fuller Information, the reader is cautioned to use always the figures as they appear in the 
latest issue of the Yearbook. 
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Tahle 3. — Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, calendar 

years, 1921-198S, 



6^690 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
85813*— YBK 1928 39 


^ PreUminary. 






























IKM Teariook of the D e pmrtmemi ef Affriotdture^ 1928. 

Tawm 4.— ^WMbf «iRi mtfNv idUsUr Jew w gy oiwi #fNl J umm te i , pffktaeHm, end 
farm valiMt Efaemnt^ f, ^ £flki^ ittoiiOmdar year 19^3. 



Dlri8icRrofe;t9|randlili7i8tQrik BattoMM, 
1 Also Included ia ifftm wiieat, table 4. 













































Tkin»^ pmr oofeiidar ymvt9^ 1999^110^9^: 
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006 Tetaiooh of the Deportmeat of AgricuUitire, 1963. 



Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates . 


Table 9. — Winter and spring wheat: Condition of cropt United States^ 1st of month j 
yield per acre^ and per cent of winter wheat area abandoned, calendar years, 
1890-1923, 
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Tablb 10. — WhetU: Percentage reduction from fuU jfield per acre, from stated 
causes t as reported by crop correspondents y 1909-1928. 




New York 

New Jersey 

Peniisylvtmla.-, 

Delawtire 

Maryland- 

Virginia 

West Virginia-. 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota... 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissiasippL.. 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyomlnp 

Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

i Based on pereentages reported abandoned to May 1 by crop reporters. 
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TibBiA. tSa.’^Whmk itowitf* cmdf yiM pm mM im wtdmrnenHcmtd^ e4nmiipieB. 
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TABLm 12. — Wheeul: Acreage amd giM ptr aare if» undeirfnaiU^nBi ttninirie$ — Con. 

SOXTTniBN BSXlSPBnS. 


Country. 


P«rtt 

CWIe.. 

Umgoay 

Armtino. 

Union of South Africa.. 

Australia. 

New Zealand 


Total comparable IQOd- 

wia 

Total comparable 1923 . . 

World total, compara- 
ble 1909-1918 

World total, compara- 

ble 191B 


Arer- 

>£■ 


26,684 

26.680 


270^816 

192,196 


1990-21 


>192 

16.051 

7,603 
24r 


700 

15,014 

875 

®»SS 

230 


27,371 

28,284 


^706 


1021-2i»1023-2U 


1,8I« 

819 

18.927 

839 

9,719 

353 


26,1J6^ 


211,675 


1033-2« 


19.SS 




28.086 


1214, 204 


1,899 

979 

17,216 


10,600 

188 


29,757 


216,470 


Aver- 

iSS- 

1013. 


98.7 


1020-21 


12.0 

18.4 

11.1 

ia4 

&4 

16l1 

31.8 


1932-2»1022-23 


1&(N 


13. a 
13. 
la , 
18 3^ 
29. M 


7\ 11.8 


AM.. 


rt.... 


ILa 

80.« 


1023'24 


1A4 

"ii’6 


IMvisioD of fitatletloal and Historical EeseorCh. Complied from official sources and iDternatinnal In- 
stitute of AgrUsoiture. Flvo-year avoroiss are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1013 i u 
the xmrthem hemisphere, and durUig the crop seasons 1009-10 through 1913-14 in the southern homisphef e. 
For each individual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern llemisphere and the 
succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

> Two-year average. 

* One year only. 

* Old boundaries. 

< Three-year average. 

> Territory of former Kingdom of Serbia. 


* Includes Bessarabia. 

7 rrellminary estimate of former RussAan territory 
within 1923 boundaries. 

B Rstimate of U. B. Dept, of Agriculture. 

B Four-year average. 


Table 13 .- 


^Wheat: Production in undermentioned countries, 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Prodttctiou. 



Country. 


C'anada 

United States. 

Mexico. 

Total comparable 1909-1 

1913 

Total comparable 1923. 


United Kingdom: 
England and Woles 
Scotland. 

Ireland.... 

Norway. 

Sweden.. 

Denmark _ 
NeUierlandB. 

Belgium. 

Liuxemburg 

Prance. 

Spain... 

Fhrtugal 
Italy 
Bwtti 
Oemnmy. 

Anetria 

Oseehosfcrvnkia. 
Hungary 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 


61,888 

13,500 


I Pour-year average. 

* Commercial estimate. 

*t>ld boundaries. 

B Includes production in Alsace-Lorraine. 


• Includes 1,235,000 bushels grown In Veaesla 
Tridentina and Venezia Giul^ 

> Eacludes Alsnoe-Lgcsalne. 
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Tablii iZ.^Wkeat: PnHtuction in undermentioned eounlriee — Continued. 
NOBTHSKN HEMISPBXBE-Contloaed. 


Froduetion. 


C'ountry. 

Average 

1909-1918. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


1922 

1028, 

prelim- 

inary. 

E UKOPK-^continued. 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

1,000 

bu8kiU. 

» 42, 174 
>0 108. 212 
(28.629) 
(2,867) 
(1.466) 
u (344) 
187 

>>(609,078) 

1,000 

huthelt. 

29,067 

1,000 

butkeU. 

23,203 

21,460 

IfiOO 

butfieb. 

29,776 

66,020 

IfiOO 
biuheb, 
80; 003 
61,309 
22,741 
2; 199 
389 

1,000 
bushfb. 
29,239 
78,563 
‘ 37,409 
2; 840 
784 
427 
280 

IfiOO 

buaheb. 

37,704 

92,008 

42,378 

3,274 

958 

761 

296 

158,418 

1,000 
buaheb. 
88.788 
102, 614 
68,851 
3,166 
1,273 

Lithuania 



2,646 

Latvia * 



Kitbonia 



472 

262 

Finland 

Russia, iiirludins Ukraine 
and Northern Caucasia 

Total comparable 1909- 
1913 _ 

228 

218 

267 

472 

1.943.086 

l,32(i.9r>0 


• 




1,190,345 

1,029,500 


Total com parable 1923 . 

AFRlt’A. 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Esypt 





938,084 

1,202,828 

1, 269, 752 

(17,000) 
35, 161 
6,224 
33,602 

15,656 

28,979 

7,312 

29,834 

22; 097 
49,236 
11,944 
32,140 

10,391 

21,003 

6^961 

30,137 

17,947 
8,433 
^22U 
31, 710 

23,241 

34,906 

10,619 

37,010 

12,894 

18,233 

3,674 

36,648 

23,540 

35,611 

0,921 

40.654 

Total comparable 1923. 
ASIA. 

Cyprus 

India 

Russia (Asiatic) 

92.047 

81,7811 

1 116,017 

74. 512 

63,319 

105,776 

71.449 

.100. 735 

2,216 
351,841 
151, 113 

25.088 

6,898 

160 

40 

1, 776^ 
382, 144 

! 2,598 

370,421 

1,779 

280,261 

2,366 

377,888 

2,425 
250, 357 

2,563 

366,067 

45,359 

27,617 

9,922 

!’* - 

369,264 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

( 'hosen 

Formosa 

Kwantung 

Total oomparablo 1909- 
1013 

34,745 

9,163 

125 

27 

32,923 

9,897 

162 

52 

32,561 

8.553 

150 

31 

30,155 

10,984 

141 

30 

28,576 

10,706 

no 

02^ 

26,483 
9, 201 

537,J^ 

j 




1 


Total comparable 1923. 
Total Northern Hom- 
iNpbcre. comparable 
1009-1913— .A 

8^27 

’"4267012 

413,250 

_3^,J75 

419,^ 

JW9, 637 

408,520 


a, 471, 206 








Total Northern Hem- 
isphere, comparable 
1923 

2,690,051 




2. 510. 646 

2.714.042 

2. 771. 859 

3. 040, 289 





'1 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1023-24 

Peru 

•2,866 

20,062 

16,619 

147,069 

•6,034 

00,497 

6,036 

2,621 

23,120 

13,061 

223,636 

9,790 

114,784 

6,808 

2,283 

20,280 

6,800 

180,182 

7,979 

76,638 

6,668 

1 2 . 357 ' 3 .OO 1 I 

2,800 
23,e36| 
Q 044 

19l|oi2 

8,410 

129,069 

10,565 



Chile 

Uruguay 

10,920 

6,948 

216,054 

6,129 

46,976 

4,660 

23,100 

7,768 

156,133 

7,828 

145,874 

6,872 



Argentina. 

Umm of South Africa » 

Australia 

New Zealand 

248,752 

120; 000 

Total oomparablo 1909- 

1918 

Total comparable 2023. 

World total, compar- 
able 1909-1913 

279,062 

237,666 

898,770 

838,370j 

299.819 

256.820 

800,848 

262,939 

860,161 

802,007 

875,466 
320, 101 

1 1 
1 

868,752 

8,761, 168 

i 







World total, compar- 
able 1923 







2; 027. 607 

j 


! 

1 1 

3 ; 818, 668 8, 084, 105 8,070, 166 

8,400,041 






DivlBion of Statistical and Historical Rssearcih. Compiled from official sources and International Insti- 
tute. Parenthesis denote interpolated liimres. Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the 
oale^ar years 10QO>ifil8 in the Nortbernuemisph^ and during the crop seasons lOOihlO through 191^14 
in the Southern Hemisphere. For ea<^ indivi^al year is shoira the harvest in the calendar year in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the snooeedUng harvest in the Bouthen Hemisphere. 


1 Four-year average, 
sold boundaries. 

» One year only. 

t^lmdudes BesMumbia. « 

Preliminary estimate of former Russian territory within 1923 boundaries. 

» Esttoate u. 8. Dept, of Agrteulture. . ... 

i*Biclu8ive of native locatiw which produced 369,000 bushels in 1918 and 29(^000 bushels in 1981. 
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Table 14. — -Wheat: Area and production^ prairie Provinces of Canada, 



Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

1 1 

1,000 

acres. 

2,861 

4,804 

1.201 

1,000 

acres. 

2,880 

10,687 

4,283 

1,000 

acres. 

2,706 

10,061 

4,074 

1,000 
acres. 
3,601 
13,667 
6, 123 

1,000 

acres. 

3,126 

12,332 

6,766 

1,000 

acres. 

2,016 

12,701 

6,060 

i 

1 

28.8 
49. 2 
12.1 

12.0 

66i4 

2d3 

Total 

8,060 

17,760 

16,641 

22,181 

21,224 

21,606 

oai 

05.6 

PRODUCTION. . 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 

1,000 

1,000 




bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

buchels. 

bushels. 



Manitoba - 

63,174 

40, m 

37.642 

:i9,0&4 

60,051 

36.481 

27.0 

7.8 

Saskatchewan 

07,0.64 

80,094 

113, 136 

188,000 

250, 107 

262,622 

40.7 

63.8 

Alberta 

24, 783 

34. .>>76 

83,461 

63,044 

64,076 

167.467 

12.5 

33.6 

Total 

176,011 

166,544 

234,138 

280,008 

37.6, 104 

446, 670 

80.2 

05.1 

Table 

15. — Wheat: World production, 1894 

-1923. 





IMvision of Statistical and Hbtorical Research. ' For each year is shown the production during the 
year in the Northern Hemii^ere and the succeeding harvest in the Souuem Uemis];^ere. 


1 Includes all Russian territory reporting for years i: 
b given in Notes 3 and 6 on Table 16. 
s Excludes Poland. 


* New boundaries. 


Further information of the territory included 
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Taujb 1ft.— Frvtmiim im mktUi forOitn eemMn, tSO^iMS. 

Algeria. Austria. Belgium. Bulgaria. Chile. Denmark. Egypt. 



lKew^holm<lH^jta. 

* laetadee Hvagary peeper aa^ Oraagia SlareBift. 

* ladu4w M gDeeniiMiita in Euiaper Kl pevenuiienta at Folacid,aad 1 gorernment aiul 2 proviaoee-of 
Korthem Canwiin. 

< Excludes Poland. 

«'Bacla<leafnediielleft in Alsam Lein^ 


















































liremi Ormum 6]i9» 

Tablib llik^Wk^aL: Prodw>liionin9^6tMt<tr€ignciti§mi^^ — Contd. 


Spain. Swwton. ®h2JS*^ liSS®®. 



Division of Statlsticul and Historical Kosearch. Compiled from effioial soiircoa and Intematlonul Tnstl- 
tute of Af^culturc. For eat!h year is shown the production in the Northern Humisphero dunug the calen- 
dar year and the sueceedlng harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

^Excludes Poland. 

c Asiatic Russia during 1S9» to 1906 iaoluded.stati3tu» from 4 governments of Siberia, 4 provinces in Con- 
tral A sia, and the smaU government of the Black Sealn TEanseauiiasla. In 1006 no statistios were avaUabJo 
for Akmolinsk, one of the 4 provinces of Central Asia which bad been previously reported but to the other 
governments and provinces reporting were added, statistics for Ural. 8 provinces of Turkestan, and 10 
goveraments and provinces of Transeaucasis. SuhsequonUy Asiatlo Russia included 8 govemments 
and provinces of SlDoria; 4 provinces of the Steppes, 4 provinces of Turkestan, and Uml in Oentnd Asia: 
and 11 governments and provinces of Transcaucasia. The territory supidying statistical data remained 
the same after 1906 altlumgltin tlieannaal publication of the Division of Rural Boonomios and Agricultural 
Statistics of the Ministry of Afpioultnre for 1916 (published in 1917) the Central Statistical Committeo 
departed Onm its usual grouping of the provinoes of the Steppes and of Turkestan. 

'Includes estimates for aU govenmientB and provinces of Russia for which statistics are available. 

Table 17. — Wheat; Monthly marketings by farmers, 1917-1923, 


Yaar beginning 
Julyl. 


Beroentice of year's recseiptsas reported by about 3,600 mills and elevators. 


July. Aug. Sept. Got. I Nov. J Dec. Jan. I Feb. I Mar. Apr. I May. June. 
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Tabls 18. — Wheat: Farm atoeJba, ahipmerUa, and qualUy, 1896-lMS, 


Year begin- 
ning July 1. 

Stocks in 
mills and 
elevators 
July 1.1 

Old 

stocks on 
farms 
Julyl.* 

Crop. 

Total 

supplies 

(except 

visible). 

Stocks 
on farms 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing.* 

Stocks in 
mills and 
elevators 
Mar.l, 
follow- 
ing.> 

w 

county 

where 

grown.* 

Quan- 

tity. 

Weight 

per 

bushel.* 

Qual- 

ity.* 


7,000 

1,000 

tjOOO 


Per 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


hushela. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Peunds. 

cent. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1891M» 


29,007 

669,466 

68.8 

86.7 

696,463 

161, 396 


8S4»667 

189fH17 


48^624 

544. 193 

67.6 

84.4 

602,717 

113, 130 


284,815 

1897-98 


20,' 239 

610^264 

67.1 


630,493 

138; 068 


806,206 

1898-99 


20, 106 

772, 163 

67.7 

87.9 

792; 360 

224 ; 576 


463,676 

1899-1900 


7i;861 

636,061 

66.9 

88.7 

707, 912 

188,286 


86i;002 

1900-1 


68,868 

602,706 

66.3 

87.8 

601,071 

147, 674 


822,962 

1901-2 


85i 140 

788i638 

67.6 

88.8 

823; 778 

I 8 I; 673 


380,275 

1902-3- 


H616 

724,806 

67.6 


779 ; 424 

174 ; 664 


420; 279 

lOOR-^ 


46i262 

663,923 

67.8 


709 ; 185 

13C; 811 


886,580 

1MM~A 


87j422 

696i911 

67.4 


634; 333 

111, 072 


827,060 

1906-6 


26,646 

726, 819 

67.6 


752, 364 

163,866 


428,000 

1906-7 


47,393 

756, 778 

68.3 


804, 168 

211,910 


447,680 

1907-8 


66,438 

637,981 

68.2 

80.9 

693,410 

148, 392 


877,900 

1908-0 


83, 188 

644, 666 

88.3 

89.4 

677, 844 

137, 628 


802,441 

1900-10 


14, 171 

; 700^434 

57.9 

9a4 

714,606 

163, 371 


428,262 

1910-11 


86,725 

635,121 

58.6 

98.1 

671,846 

162; 706 

98,697 

862,006 

1911-12 


84,071 

621,338 

67.8 

88.3 

656,400 

122,041 

96, 710 

848,730 

1912-13 


23,876 

730^267 

68.3 

9a 0 

754, 143 

166, 471 

118,400 

449,881 

1913-14 


35, 516 

763,380 

68.7 

93.2 

798,895 

161, 795 

93,627 

411,733 

1914-16 


32,236 

891,017 

68.0 

89.7 

9^263 

152,903 

85,966 

641,108 

1916-16 


28,972 

1, 026, 801 

67.9 

88.4 

1,054,773 

244,448 

155,027 

633,380 

1916-17 


74, 731 

0.36,318 

67.1 

87. 0 

711,049 

100, 650 

89, 173 

861,068 

1917-18 


> li611 

036,665 

68.6 

1 92.4 

652, 266 

107, 745 

66,138 

326,600 

1918-19 


8,063 

921.438 

1 58.8 

93. 1 

929,601 

128, 7(» 

107, (137 

641,066 

1919-20 

19,672 

19, 261 

967,979 

1 66.3 

82.1 

1,006, 612 

160,904 

123,233 

691,652 

1920-21 

87,304 

49. 546 

833,027 

i 67.4 

1 88.0 

919, 877 

217, 037 

87,076 

491,035 

1921-22 

27. 167 

66,707 

814.905 

87.0 

85.8 

1 898, 779 

134,253 

75,071 

602,470 

1922-23 

28,766 

32,359 

867,698 

i 67.7 

87.6 

! 928, 713 

155,474 

02,538 

684,069 

1923-24 • 

38.468 

36,894 

786,741 

67.4 

87.6 

B.'iS, 093 

333,871 

90,390 

408,216 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Ba'^ed on percentage of crop as estimated by about 3,500 mill and elevator operators. 

* Based on percentage of crop on farms ns estimated by crop reporters. 

> Based on estimates of crop reporters on Nov. 1. 

* Percentage of a high medium grade’* as estimated by crop reporters at time of harvest. 

Based on percentage shipped out as estimated by crop reporters. 

* Preliminary. 

Tabls 19. — Wheat: Supply and distribution and per capita disappearance in the 

United States, 


Year beginning July 1. 


Item. 

Aven^ 

1809-190& 

It 

Average 

1014-l§2a 

1021-22 

1022-23 

1023-24 

Supply: 

Stocks on farms July 1 

Stocks in country mills and elevaMos 

July 1 

C'ommerclal visible (Bradstreet’s) 

July 1 

Stocks of flour (in terms of wheat) 

July 1 

New crop 

Imports (flour included) July 1 to 
June 30 

1,000 

bushels, 

43,606 

27,000 

82,104 

7,114 
671, m 

746 

1,000 

bushels. 

28,841 

29,000 

24.168 

7,960 
690; 108 

1,806 

1,000 
bushels. 
32 ; 631 

24,854 

10; 200 

8,261 

«44,606 

.10,746 

1,000 

bushels. 

56,707 

26,767 

0,066 

6,808 

814,905 

17,252 

1,000 
bushels. 
82; 360 

28,766 

20; 342 

7,461 

867,698 

10,946 

1,000 

bushels, 

86,034 

3(^468 

21^403 

10,040 

785,741 

1 10, 946 

Total supply 

788,589 

781,886 

940,377 

932; 406 

076, 461 

917,230 

Distribution: 

Exports July 1 to June 80 (floor in- 
cludod) ....... ... 

152,623 

68,996 

38,709 

25,300 

28,476 

6,990 

104,067 

72,388 

32; 276 
31,000 
2^041 
8,666 

286^011 

88,600 

86,127 
24,678 
18, 266 
7,072 

279,407 

08,247 

82,860 
28,766 
2a 342 
7,461 

221,028 

89,836 

86,684 

86,468 

20,403 

laoio 


Estimated seed requirements.. 

Carryover on June 30— 

On farms 

In country mills and elevators 

Commercial visible (Bradstreet ’s) 

Flour (in terms of wheat) 


Total distrilmtion 

321,603 

274,222 

430,663 

461. 672 

422,808 


Disappearance for food and feed ...1 

Population 

Per capita disappearance, food and feed, 
biudiete ' 



102,880 

6.04 

4^833 

106,641 

4.34 

653,668 
100; 966 

6.04 


468,40^ 
82; 614 

6.67 

04,378 

6.38 

111,871 


Division of Statistical and Histcarical Research. > The same amount as in 1922, supplied to balanoe. 
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Tabls ReceipU and shiptnenUt lUprimary markets^ 1909-192t» 


Ohicago. I Milwaukee, j Minneapolis. Duluth. St. Louis. 


Year beginning 
Julyl. 



































6BUB} Yewn^islh of the IdiS. 


Tabus 2il — WkttOir M 9 t t m nMhj' 0 9 i iimmmUi r ampUm and hp SkO^, 

WBO^ 



Dhiitto of BttttKticd and HbtorioslHifeareta. 


>Tbe ooBWXBiition Hpureo in.tbls oQtauBn.wora obtainedtbf msmvew ib 1011 the Bureau ol'Ciop 


»ljaiom.begta^^ Iteaeea In tidf ootema ahwonfor^^^^to were oom pnted< 


ion tndon (iCOltAiattiliV^ 
■ ^ The overate. 


jpits '(tisiFpeanmitar 
lor tbe latter periodi 


onttfiarelte - 

ditriMf tUe flte^yBare IM^IO to 1IIRI^U«:74;1 

^^^eSS^ wiSSaui^^ imiaUeowbiMDontogo^ 

Tbe rateof eeedlnttwweelfflteie yweetpled Settle iweete 


















Brmi Grw iimi 

Tabmi ¥MUli tMppiyriH tte (/«tM SWafci, jMV-jMK* 


8««^ 0«*- Not. I Deo. I Jen. I Fob.. I Mar. Apr.. I May. I Jcibo* 



Vm^ g,9« 2^771 i 7 rVS » ^ 

mi-n ap^sis 23.077 3a,47« 38, 

n83-24.« 31^408 4«628 08^922 72, 


of accumulation and grain in transit by canals and 


Division of Statistical and 
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Tabls 28 . — Wheat, fiour included: **Warld** eieMe eupfdy lei ef each month, 



Division of Statistical and Historical Rasearcb. Compiled from Bartels Red Book and Chicago Daily 
Trade Bulletin. Includes **afloat ” for United Kingdom, for Continent, and for orders; **in store” in U nitea 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Russia, Canada, and United Stotes, 1892, through De- 
cember, 1900. Argentina added In January, 1901; Australia in March, 1005. Beginning with March, 
1916, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Russia omitted. 

1 Australia not included February, 1014, to January, 1015. 


Tabus 24 . — Wheat crop claaeified by grades,^ crops of 1921-1928. 
SPRING WHEAT. 



Division at Crop and Llveatock EtUmates. 


1 Based on percentage estimates of about 8,000 mill and etovatcr mnten* 





























Bread Oraine. 619 > 

Tablx 24 . — Wheat crop daseified by gradee,^ crope of Continued. 

WINTER WHEAT. 



I>ivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Based on ])crceutage estimates of about 3,500 mill and elevator o|)erat(>rs. 



















Si# Tem^ok of the Ve pm t m ^ of 'AgrioviLtwre., IMS. 
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TmLm 27 .— Uwited iSMm» IBiO^fmi, 

nou<:xtici»irM0>. 


Year ending JuneflO. 

July. 

IQ 


bet. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

MI&. 

Jane. 

Total. 

1909- 10.. 

1910- U 

1014-19 

1912-13 

ma-14 

'S 

Lm 

8,835 

4,948 

19.177 

8,910 

9B.S4B 

huk. 
12,433 
6^186 
10^ ZOO 
Id 987 
17,519 

'i^ 

oasa. 

a»888 

7,480 

AS98 

90L745 

Sm 

uUM. 
12; 990 
8^7® 
A53^ 
19^ 156 
9.0M 

i,000 

huk. 

9,120 

8,044 

7,960 

14,490 

fdOS 

1.000 
^5. 
4,973 
7,000 
5,814 
Id 445 
9,706 

i.OOO 

biuh, 

^527 

dl29 

6,083 

dl94 

L5S9 

LOOO 

iuth, 

8,737 

5,918 

5,869 

8,709 

6,954 

LOOO 

pusit^ 

6,380 

Id 822 
7,040 

1,000 
bmh, 
i977 
6,863 
4,388 
11, 178 
Id 914 

LOOO 

muk, 

d804 

8,900 

8,146 

dl48 

11,247 

1,000 

OimA. 

87,364 

69,315 

79,682 

142,867 

145,598 

Average 1910-1914. 
1914-lft 

iftis-ta 

1916- 17 

1917- ffi 

1918- 19 

iaitt+30 

19IIHU 

u,tl3 

lA82d 

84.«0d 

12^243 

12,771 

12.809 

10,419 

10; 063 

8,188 

9,088 

dl92 

6,971 

7,469 

9,073 

104.004 

37; 51^ 

21,912 

M,921 

9.738 

19^904 

20^812 

32.670 

95,230 

18,169 

7,ffi0 

98.349 

^029 

84.999 

29, 798 

19^130 
In. 523 
%532 
m077 
48,034 

19,394 
19,004 
Id 029 
21.901 
23,996 
80; 990 

t7,l^ 
Id 418 
18,900 
15,808 
^540 
15,428 
3d 187 

8d999 

^••9 

94,004 
^2; 448 
22,102 
12,274 
27,105 

31,480 
31,089 
18,801 
Id 494 
16,042 
Id SOI 
28; 077 

kl49 
24, on 
12,489 
12; 209 
8d3t5 
16.880 
^.709 

29; 424 

Id 504 
Id 864 
81,180 
13,720 
24,800 

2d 288 
2d 508 
19,219 
Id 014 
26,304 
25,890 
31,624 

1 

^460 

2fll,l]2 

90d579 

18d580 

287,486 

238,592 

890,108 

Average 19l&-ia21. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 » 

1OB0<M^ 

17.563 

20,010 

24,331 

39,991 

2Ufi94 

24,884 

21.551 

18,007 

10, 

21,788j21.090 

20,714i 


30,413 
19, 124 
12,821^ 





!ld^ 

B,l»7 

10,01» 

14,371 
Id 725 

I^SiiTir^oT 

Id IIW|14,3O0 

1 

18,200 
Id 881 

279,190 

221,000 

90.963 

38.964 
ULMO 

ssHSo 
31,889 
■22. MS 

26, on 

^8.952 

1^563 
17; 679 
12.147 

,15,614 
lid 428 
|12,998 

14,982 

12,510 

12,201 


• 






FLOUR NOT INCLUDED. 


1900-10 

191011 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

d783 

862 

3,260 

538 

9,404 

6,157 7,156 
2,131 d220 
6,253 6,088 
5, 800 13, 153 
24,3^11,971 

8,506 
3,261 
3,350 
15, 255 
7.434 

8,427 

d506 

2,209 

10,584 

3,861 

8.727 
3,409 
3,084 
9.490 

6.727 

1,428 

2,802 

2,043 

8,441 

4,985 

1, 166 
1,847 
1,244 
4,357 
3,947 

1,204 2,953 
1,683 1,316 
1,352 1,386 
i,f,m 6,500 

3,45^ dooe 

d4H7 

1,371 

603 

7,169 

6,810 

926 46,680 
OIT 21,731 
199 8dl61 
6,601 91,694 
d895 odsua 

Average 1010-1014. 
1914-15 

IWOr-lfl 

19Mf-17 

1017-18 



1910-20 

1920-21 

Average 1915-1921. 

198H22 

1922-231 

WUXl^Qd 1 

3..309 




6,087 


2.413 

2.493 3,062 

8.686 

dOOO 56.912 

20,3ii!r 

7,959 

5,834 

83,888 

II 

1 

1 

Id 924 
14,473 
4,491 

25,990 

1 

24,4^2 
15,054 
Id 384 
1,018 
5,902 
d938 
id 469 

3675418^768 

17,2^19,506 

7,^14,233 

e;.98a 4, 170 
li 60l|l7,64ll 

1 

11,896 259,663 
5, 905 173, 275 
15,804140,831 
467 34,129 
16, 300 178, 688 
Id 846 l2d 431 
25,235 293,267 

Id 803 


17,976 


17,28^ 

14,606 

11.474 

11.308|R38j 

13,048 

Id 208 173. 010 


BH 


13,955 
Id 677 
4.148 

Id 451 
9; 676 

d941 


T577 

5,991 

Imj *9^ 

0,360 

9,973 





nHaHUlBlHI 

awBWi 

9BBB9BB9 


Divlslou of Statiatlcol sad Historical Researoh. Compfled from Moirthly Bumxnary of Fonigs 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


'Preliminary, 


Table 28. — Wheat: Production and exports; inspection for export^ by elaeaest 
July /, 1 9S0- December SI f 192S; and production^ 19!tO-192S, 


Class. 

July 1, 1020, to 
June 30, 1981. 

July 1, 1921, to 
June 30, 1922. 

July 1, 1022, to 
June 80, 1923. 

July t, 1920, to 
June 30, 1923.1 


Esti- 

mated 

prcxlaG- 

tlon.* 

Ex- 

ports, 

grass. 

Esti- 

mated 

prodoo- 

tion.* 

Ex- 

ports, 

gross. 

Esti- 

mated 

produo- 

tioa^ 

Ex- 

ports, 

gross. 

Esti- 
mated 
prodne- 
tinn. * 

Ex- 

ports, 

gross. 

Esti- 

mated 

produc- 

tion.* 

Ex- 

ports, 

six 

mouths. 


//WO 

buehela. 

153,878 

41,964 

394,639 

247,103 

95,567 

1,000 

bunkeU. 

4, 873 
13d 701 
34,281 

1,183 

66,016 

26,549 

87,790 

888,077 

I 

1,000 
huMheUt. 
2d 146 
8,0^ 
78,437 
1^908 
758 
18,900 
48,894 
90,475 
279,4^ 

1 

1 

1 

LOOO 
twhfU. 
12,982 
8,613 
87,910 
24; 708 
5,182 
37,843i 
0,149 
0,352 

2i9nB 

iftOO 

buahfii. 

139,973 

46,618 

219,785 

204,040 

*117,419 





— 






1 



8d780 

211,90 



96^725 

nsptii 

Total 

~n$nrj 

814,666 

M7,690 

0d61O 



DMHob of Stotirtical and lUitovioat Resttreh. 
iTfareo^year arrwBii^ 

•llMKid ftni iiiawm** of paramti^a (OaiaUlmtion by States as Tepacted In 1921, Division Crop and liv»' 


ipma July I, ML,,t&Xu]ie 90, 1990, 70 per cent of tbs mixed njaat is as ^ 

Hfind wheat emits In 090^21 were iargeiy soft Md Bafdwtater whetjhiji^^ through Oulf poidi; 
eni. eaHtf l> d bilabM of dtamm were vtimatsd mixed witbaprtiy: whoafln tt90>2l'. _ 

^ypSSr to JdlK L ]iP92> prgfHwiiy ail wbeat exported Cpai»%5ftoooaat was shipped: on basts of^^PasU 
IandCth!efe.) ‘ Cnamber of^bduneroe type sampw/' Shies Jtgy i, 1922, ail wheat exported ftom Paolfio 
eaast MiiSDeen inspseted on the bials of Fe^toral gredee and -mases. 

^^xports ofwheSdouiw than reported as Federal inspected” and flour In terms of wheat. 
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Table 29. — Wheat, induding flour: Bxpoiie from the United States hy customs 

districts, 19tl^l92S. 


Year ending June 30. 


District. 

Wheat. 

^ i 

Wheat flour. 

Wheat, including flour. 

1920>21 

1021-22 

1022-33 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022-33 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1022-23 

Canadian and Lake 

ports 

Atlantic coast 

Gulf coast 

Mexican IXHrdtf 

Padflc coast 

Total 





1,000 

horreM. 

64 

7,782 

8,767 

81 

4,008 

1,000 

barrels. 

45 

6,085 

8,480 

02 

4,872 

1,000 

bushel*. 

12,419 

184,325 

175,324 

1,152 

42,857 


1,000 
buMkdt. 
82,571 
84,008 
63,716 
1, 140 
80,498 

203,268 

206,321 

164,051 

16^180 

16,707 

14,883 

865,077 

270,407 

221,033 


Division ot Btatistical and Historical Keeearch. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 30 . — Wheat, flour not included: Imports into the United States from Canada, 

1913-^1923, 


Yoar^^g July 



18^ 330 1 472,087 

4,68ei900| 2,004,800 


1,961,641 

2,290,069 


8,583r^4]0 

8,011,564 


6,791.807 
12,742, 108 
2,604,700 
24,030,780 
6,814,761 

8,772,431 

61,788 

2,582,429 

7,884,084 

10,745^160 

17,618,600 


047, 147 
10,300,068 
3,640,478 
28; 034, 019 
4, TOO; 665 

5^470; 006 
8,541,148 
2,028,286 
11,064,856 
14, 060; 184 
,17,805^808 
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Table 31. — Wheats 'Canadian: ShiptnenU through the United SkUee in iraneitfor 
export, 1908-lBtS — Continued. 


YearenmngJune | 


February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Totak 


IQQfr^. 

]90»-10 

1010-11 

1011-12 

10]2>]3 

1013- 14 

1014- 11> 

1015- 16 
1916^17. 

1017- 18, 

1018- 10 
1910-20 
1020-21 
1021-22 
1022-23. 


BusheU. 

8.888,130 

8.569,062 

4.114,828 

1,380,745 

4.062.375 

0,224,642 

9,618,035 

8,408.415 

17,440,067 

8,474,752 

0,372,455 
1,862,786 
1,552,458 
10,423,200 
15,430,396 
l^ 552, 317 


BusheU. 

2.202,878 

1,023,038 

2,260,732 

1,847, 176 

3,766,567 

5,134,431 
6.675,748 
3.615,553 
13,483, 801 
4,557,824 

3,230.331 
1,587,048 
174,000 
6,642,010 
6,408, 842 
13,772,838 


BusheU. 
1,482,200 
1,840,464 
1,530,628 
2,032,205 
8,606,272 
8,660,009 
6,499.831 
8,654,020 
12,420,037 
7,512, 100 

4,854,521 
2,083,109 
2,845,:i82 
5,609, 961 
0,362,172 
8,038»450 


BusheU. 

630,401 
1,058,552 
1,407, 327 
1,700,647 
5^002,380 
8.243,837 
8,605,203 
3,540,711 
0,440,051 
5,779,174 

8,856,606 
4, 107, 282 
1,428,718 
8,747,230 
4,240,705 
11,521^340 


BusheU. 
1,434, 751 
1,469,758 
8,367,410 
3,280,240 
7,645,257 
5,518,141 
5,766,809 

2,027,745 
18,511,435 
8,008,279 

1,567,001 
3, 158, 007 
10,:i30 
2, 180, 544 
8,113, 753 
5,408, 122 


BusheU. 
1, 180,066 
701, 450 
1,001, 342 
2,425, 103 
10,290^325 

7,248,676 

2,832,951 

2.513,660 

2.005.577 

17,087,040 

96,248 


1, 136. 199 
4,255.370 
6,906,186 


BusheU. 

19,762.745 

23,487,488 

27, 129,471 

24,102,228 

55»417,863 

56,749,702 
71,043,398 
32,168,217 
lS8»7i6. 188 
104,953,682 

38,207,776 

16,961,663 

10,666,603 

40,507,624 

83,187,405 

110,680,367 


Tlirisi on of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
rommcrco. 

Table 32 . — Wheal, including fiour: International trade, 1910-1983. 


Country. 


rniNCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

Argentina • 

Australia < 

British India 

Buigoria 

Canada 

ChUe« 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania 

Russia 

United States 

FUlNnPAL IMPORTING 
CUUNTUJUS. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil > 

Czechoslovtikia 

Denmark 




Fi , „ 

France. 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

Un ion of South 

Africa • 

United Kingdom 

Total oountrlos 
reported 


Year ending July 31. 


Average, 1910-1914. 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 

bushels. 

630 

8 

7 

208 


448 

170 
7, 214 


106 

566 

1,607 


11,402 

73,398 

20,495 


7,166 

8,244 


44,822 

01,338 


56,784 

4,116 


80,702 

3,674 


2,630 
6,268 
7,080 
16, 037 
1,746 

6,274 

220,570 


674, on 


1,000 
huehtU. 
5,036 
05,243 
40, 732 
49,889 
11.182 
05,828 
2,593 
49,116 


54,630 

164,862 

110,076 


871 

23,046 


507 


1,203 

23,264 


3,682 

28 


58,435 


219 

70 

23 

14 

0GO 

253 

3,768 


805,578 


1920-21 

1921-22 

1022-23, preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

husheU. 

bushels. 

busheU. 

bushels. 

busheU. 

busheU. 

6,530 

085 

103,090 

87,340 

1,608 

ill 

» 4, 167 

>2; 542 
141,030 

5 

2 


40,625 

3 

'V 

44 

14,045 
1,758 
167, 217 
1,368 
235 
8,602 
1,400 


2,810 

4,477 

*377 

28,802 

372 

6 

185. 768 
2,150 
y, 007 
2,703 
3,404 

♦381 

<274,886 

241 

5 

1 224 

5,164 

16 

(») 

C'l 

1,595 

45,754 

361,830 

10,425 

267,855 

* 10, 945 

♦221,023 

14,348 

6 

18,739 

70 

12,986 

*00 

34,056 

15,879 

18,027 

1,805 

45,280 
17, 230 

4, 78.3 

Ml, 025 

♦1,766 

250 

li;408 

208 

11,047 

*1,592 

♦313 

362 

22 

4, 101 

27i> 

*6, 240 

n,.348 
2,304 1 
60,449 j 

481 

0,918 

3,208 

19,779 

328 

.(») 

2,632 

• 7, 326 
« 4,502 

♦20 

1, 134 1 

M4.01C 

*2,770 

60^878 

*604 

70,681 

i,176 

M2, 676 

♦623 

la 673 

1.37 

13,233 

5 

« 18,479 


09,021 1 

246 

101,030 

512 

♦112,003 

♦1,776 

5,887 

128 

•24,815 

51 

14.002 

* 488 

567 


721 

(*) 

*871 

*5 

21,533 j 

2,1^ 

22,974 

3,286 

♦25,035 

<3,366 

8,822 


5,000 

3 

♦6, 433 



1,270 

94 

t 2, 474 

*20 

6,863 

754 

8,282 

4,647 

257 

*■ ! 

1 ...... 

200 

609 

♦8,076 j 

1 ‘BIB 

12,883 

1 

13, 216 

(») 

■16,017 


1,030 

618 

645 

2,266 

*2,001 

! *308 

8,633 

114 

1,863 

81 

2,020 1 17 

201,824 1 

2,843 

212, 186 

5.214 

♦200,290 

<6,465 

678,984 

846,;44 

645,611 

685,133 

615,372 

746,866 


Dirlsion of Statistical and Historical Remarch. Compiled from International Institute of Agriculture, 
except figures with footnotes (3) and (4), which are compiled from official eouroes. 

» Ten months ending May 81. • Leee than 500 busheb. 

• Twelve monthefor wheat, ten months for flour. • Eight months, Aog.-Dee., 1920 and Maj-July, 1021. 

• Calendar years, 1000-1022. ^ Ten months for wheat, twelve months for flour. 

^ Years •«dTng /une 80. * Eleven months 
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Tablb 80 . — Wheat: Weighted average priee per baehel of reported cash salee-^Oou. 

NO. 1 NOBTHBRN SPRINQ, MINNBAPOLIS, 1800-1028.1 


Year begiimiBg 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jaa. 

Fet). 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1899-1900 

10 70 

$070 

$069 

$0 69 

$065 

$0 65 

$065 

$0 65 

$065 

$066 

$066 

$071 

$067 

1900-1 

.78 

.74 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.73 

.75 

.74 

.74 

.72 

.78 

.69 

.74 

1901-2 

.65 

.09 

.08 

.62 

.70 

.74 

.76 

.74 

.72 

.73 

.75 

.75 

.71 

1902-3 

.78 

.72 

.67 

.70 

.72 

.73 

.76 

.77 

.76 

.76 

.78 

.84 

.75 

1903-4 

.86 

.93 

85 

.82 

.80 

.82 

.88 

.97 

t »7 

.98 

.94 

.94 

.89 

1904 n 6 

.97 

L 14 

L 17 

1. 15 

L 07 

1.09 

1.14 

1. 18 

1.11 

1.02 

1. 13 

LIO 

LIO 

IftOWl 

1.08 

.98 

.81 

.86 

.84 

.85 

.88 

.81 

.77 

.79 

.88 

.84 

.86 

1906-7 

.79 

.75 

.74 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.82 

.80 

.84 

.96 

1.01 

.82 

1907-8 

1.02 

1.00 

1.08 

1. 12 

1.03 

1.07 

1. 10 

1.06 

1.07 

1.08 

1.09 

LOB 

1.06 

1908-9 

1. 14 

1. 12 

1.03 

1.04 

1.06 

1.10 

1.09 

1. 13 

1. 15 

1.24 

1.31 

1.34 

L 15 

1900-10 

1.29 

ToT 

1.04 

1.04 

1.05 

1. 12 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 15 

1.11 

1. 10 

L 09 

1.09 

1910-11 

1. 21 

1.13 

1.09 

1.08 

1.04 

1.03 

1.06 

1.02 

.98 

.96 

.99 

.97 

1.05 

1911-12 

.99 

1.05 

1.09 

1. 10 

1.05 

1.02 

1.06 

1.00 

LOS 

LIO 

1. 16 

1. 13 

1.07 

1912-13 

1.09 

.98 

.89 

.90 

.84 

.82 

.89 

.87 

.85 

.88 

.01 

.92 

.87 

1913-14 

.91 

.88 

.87 

.84 

.85 

.86 

.87 

.93 

.92 

.91 

.94 

.92 

.88 

Av . 1900-1913.... 

1.10 

1.02 

1.00 

.99 

.97 

.97 

1.00 

1.00 

1 1.00 

.99 

1.02 

1.01 

.99 


.92 

i 10 

1. 12 

i. 11 

1. 18 

1. 20 

1.38 

1. 62 

1.49 

1.58 

1.58 

1. 35 

1.20 

1915-16 

1.44 

1.18 

.97 

1.02 

1.02 

1. 14 

1.29 

1.26 

1. 14 

1.22 

1.22 

1.11 

^ 1.09 

1910-17 

1, 21 

1.64 

1.64 

1.79 

1. 95 

1.79 

1.98 

1.86 

203 

2. 38 

2 96 

2 73 

1.76 

1917-18 

2.06 

2.47 

2.17 

217 

217 

2 17 

2 17 

2 17 

217 

217 

2. J 7 

2 17 

220 

1918-19 

2.17 

2.28 

223 

219 

2 22 

2 22 

2 21 

2 24 

2.36 

2 56 

2.50 

2 48 

2.25 

1919-20 

2.66 

2.59 

256 

2 67 

2 85 

8.07 

8. 01 

2 67 

2 84 

8.06 

8.09 

2.93 

2 72 

1920-21 

2.89 

2.56 

254 

216 

1.80 

1.68 

1. 79 

1. 72 

1.66 

1.53 

1.55 

1.09 

207 

Av. 1914-1920..-. 

1.99 

1,97 

1.89 

1.87 

1.88 

1.90 

1. 97 

1. 92 

1.96 

207 

217 

207 

1.90 

1921-22 

1.67 

1.48 

1.51 

1. 34 

1.25 

1. 30 

1.34 

1.51 

1 1.51 

"l.^ 


Tie" 

1.43 

1922-28 

1.49‘ 

1. 11 

1. 10 

1.15 

1.23 

1.25 

1.23 

1.26 

1.24 

1. 30 

1.28 

1.17 

1.20 

1923-24...., 

1. 12 

1. 18 

1, 21 

1.20 

1. 14 

1. 16 
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NO. 2 RED WINTER, CHICAGO, 1890-1923.* 



































Bread <Sham$. 62T 

Tab^b Weighted average price per htuhel of reported caah edlea — Con. 

NO. 9 RBD WINTER, ST. LOUIS, J899-in8.i ^ 



> Compiled from St. Louis Daily Market Reporter. 

* Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current. 

* Six months’ average. No record lor 1901. 
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Tabu WeieMed m m t ot priae ^ imhde/*»port$de0ih*dkf—€oo. 

' N<K t SABO WUfTBB, MBW YOBK. IMMM.* 


Yeacj^jgnnlng 

Jilily. 

■ 

Aug. 

3ept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Map. 

JUOA 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

loana 

11. 81 

$1.12 

11. 12 

$130 

It. 10 

1134 

1128 

$188 

ft3r 

$119 

». 14 

$1.05 

$1.30 


1. 14 

L 10 

1.08 

< 184 

182 

188 

188 

181 

180 

.99 

108 

.97 

1.04 

itii-i2 

.98 

.98 

1.04 

1£0 

105 

107 

111 

lU 

118 

119 

124 

120 

110 

wa-13 

tio 

1.88 

1.01 

108 

.98 

.98 

188 

184 

188 

168 

102' 


108 

IW3-14 

.89 

.97 

.08 

.96 

.98 

180 

• 98 

188. 

191 

198 

105 

mji 

.90 

At. 100A>tU3.... 

1.10 

1.84 

1.04 

188 

104 

m 

188 

Ill 

188 

168 

110 

DQ 

107 

IM4-16 

”^i» 

1.01 

It. 18 

1. 12 

138 

Vi'li 

160 

172 

188 

i‘^ 

166 

1 37 

186 

m5-Hi 

1.88 

1.39 

1.28 

134 

<!L 

: (»> 

148 

149 

188 

129 

124 

1 15 

128 

m(hl7 

1.38 

1.87 

1.88 

184 

201 


288 

2 81 

218 

288 

207 

0) 

2.08 



A44 

246 

228 

264 

281 

268 

238 

228 

220 

236 

226 


2. 40 

ltl»“19 

2 81 

288 

zm 

288 

288 

288 

288 

288 

2.88 

; 289 

,238 

288 

2K 

liU>-20 

238 

288 

288 

288 

288 

288 

282 

28$ 

264 

8.68 

,209 

2. 96 

2.65 

lWO-21 

298 

282 

266 

288 

tsa 


288 

198 

181 

150 

176 

167 

210 

Av. 1M4-I»2i>..„ 

1.98 

196 

1 196 

DQ 

BBH 

— 

200 

291 

288 

213 

2 21 

1.97 

201 

IWi-22 ! 

1.48 

1.36 

1.88 

1.30 

lU 

wwri 

[Ti" 

148 

TiT 

' 164 

1 149 

TS~ 

i.lfi 

i 

L32 

1.28 

1. 10 

188 

138 

137 

1 138 

180 

133 

137 

1 134 

125 

131 

lWa-24 

1.18 

114 

1.18 

132 

119 

132 


k 1 

i 

i 


... 



MO. 1 NOBTBXBK 8YBINO, ITIKNIPEO, tSM-UB.* 


1909-10 

$1.31 

8L19 

tLQO 

80.67 

$297 

$008 

$1.03 

$103 

IL04 

$100 

$0.98 

$0.93 

$0.06 

IWO-U 

1.08 

L07 

1.08 

.96 

.92 

.90 

.94 

08 

90 

.00 

.05 

. 97 

.06 

1011-13 

.96 

toi 

1.01 

100 

.99. 

.95 

.95 

.97 

.08 

101 

104 

1.06 

.00 

t9l2-13 

1.07 

1.06 

1.90 

.91 

.86 

.80 

.88 

.84 

.86 

.80 

.93 

.06 

.92 

1913-14 

.97 

.96 

.80 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.86 

.88 

.90 

.90 

.93 

.94 

.80 

Av. 1900-1918—. 

1.08 

1.06 

.99 

.98 

.01 

.89 

.02 

.93 

.03 

.95 

.07 

.97 

.94 

1914-16 

.00 

1.04 

i. 13 " 

1.11 

1. 18 

1.18 

1. 32 

i.sf 

1.40 

164 

1 01 

1.32 

1.28 

I9irr-16 

1.36 

1.26 

.98 

.90 

1.02 

1.07 

1. 18 

1.38 

1 . to 

1.04 

1 17 

1. 11 

1. 12 

1910-17 

1. 14 

1.42 

1.69 

1.68 

1.93 

1.76 

1.80 

1.68 

1.85 

2. 11 

2.76 

2.40 

1.85 

191 7' 18 

taiiiwin 

234 
2 31 

240 
2 31 

225 
2 34 

2 21 

221 

221 
2 31 

2.21 

2 34 

221 

2 31 

2.21 

234 

2 21 

2 34 

2 21 
2 34 

2 21 
2 34 

2.21 

2. 24 

2 24 
2 24 

1910-20 

224 

234 

216 

216 

216 

210 

216 

210 

216 

2.15 

215 

2 15 

2. 17 

1820-21 

216 

216 

272 

282 

203 

1.94 

1.94 

1.88 

1.91 

176 

186 

1.89 

205 

Av. 1914-1920— 

1.78 

1.8S 

1.88 

1.81 

1.82 

1.70 

1.88 

1.85 

1.86 

186 

2 00 

1.02 

185 

1021-22 

1.96 

T 74 i 

TS" 

TiT 

1. 11 

l.fi8 

TiT 

i air 

l.if 

1.48 

146 

TS" 

1.38 

4022-28 

1.35 

1. 17 1 

.98 

IM 

1.10 

L6B 

1.0$ 

1.10 

1.10 

1J9 

1 15 

1.12 

1. 13 

1823-24 

1.06 

1. 16 

1.04 

.96 

.96 

.91 











i 





' 





Bivisibn of StaAiatloai aad Bistorioal Bo a eor cb. 


* Compiled Ik’d!!! N«w York Joonuil of ConMorce; not wcdcbtod; average of dalb’ quotations. 
7 Noraiiual. 

* CompfiTed kroai Winnipeg Farmers’ Advocate; not weighted; uiverage of tlio daily cash close. 


















iMmiM S?.— WiUMir WMgkmi mmnm prte/B^ f&r hmM 9f reported Mail aaiew ^ 
aU claaaem mtd ptwAs emm m nwi mi j uaii rfcitfl ' fWMai^ t9i8-192S. 


MTPTNBAPOLIff. 

















680 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 19SS. 

Tablv Good average quality imparted red, atferage spot prices per 

bushel cf 60 pounds at Liverpool, 1879-196$, 



Division of Statistical and Historical Researdi. 1870>1Q08, compiled from Broomhall’s 19M Year Book, 
p. 144; 1Q14-102Q from Broomhall'a 1021 Year Book. Remainder of table from Com Trade News. High 
and low not given 1014-102;i. Conversions at par 1879-1912; current exchange rate (or remainder of period. 
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Tabls 39. — Wheai, BarleUa:^ Average price® per huehel of 60 pounds at Buenos 

Aires, ldlS-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1012 

$1.01 

$1.00 

$L00 

$1.03 

$a06 


$0.00 

$1.01 

$1.02 

$1.01 


$a92 

oaoo 

1013 

.01 

1.00 

.03 

.00 

.95 

1.02 

1.02 

1.01 

mt 

KSa 


.05 

■sa 

1014 

~7o^ 


.08 

".05 

1.01 

.90 

I1I9I 

1.22 

1.23 

*1.12 

*1.24 

*1.22 

1.06 

1015 

1.26 

1.43 

1.39 

1.44 

1.48 

1.35 

1.33 

1.29 

1.31 

1.36 

1.31 

1.20 

1.34 

1016 

1.05 

1.06 

.06 

.05 

.85 

.83 

.84 

1.06 

1. 10 

1.40 

1. 74 

1.48 

1.12 

1017 

1.G5 

1.64 

1.67 

1. 72 

2.00 

2.21 

2.23 

2.02 

2.00 

2.02 

2.10 

1.70 

1.92 

1018 

1.56 

1. 55 

1.68 

1.50 

1.67 

4.56 

1.50 

1.41 

1.42 

1.41 

1.46 

1.40 

1.51 

1010 

1.31 

1. 31 

1.27 

1.27 

1.33 

1.34 

1.82 

1.04 

1.85 

1.66 

1.71 

1.68 

1.54 

1020 

1.65 

1.76 

2.02 

2.55 

2.70 

2.58 

2.85 

2.48 

2.48 

2.58 

>2. 75 

1.86 

2.86 

Av. 1014-1020 

1.35 

1.30 


BBI 

1.68 

BBl 

1.65 

1.62 

1.64 

1.66 

1.76 

1.52 

L55 

1021 

1.76 

1 68 

1.62 

1.46 

1. 48 

1.50 

1.46 

1.43 

1.50 

l.M 

ffl 


1.42 

1022 

1.04 

1.26 

1.32 

1.30 

1.32 

1.22 

1.27 


1. 16 

1.22 


1.22 

1.28 

1023 

1.20 

1.22 

1.20 

1. 21 

1. 17 

1. 13 

uu 

mm 

1.05 


1.13 

Miii 

1.12 


Division of Btatistico) and Historical Research. 

Frioes and monthly exciiange rates from International Yearbook of Agriculturtil Statistics, 1022. Ex* 
change after July, ltt21, from Federal Reserve Bulletin, supplemented by Review of the River Plato. 
iBarletta is a somlhard wheat. > No. 1 Rosario wheat. » Description “ Pan.” * New crop. 


Table 40. — Wheats white: Spot prices per hushel of 60 pounds at Karachi, India, 

1912-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1912- 

$0.90 

$a94 

$a94 

$ao6 

$0.93 

$0.80 

$a88 

$0.89 

$0.88 

$a80 

$a89 

$0.89 

$a91 

1913. 

.92 

.97 

.97 

.93 

.92 

.90 

.90 

.87 

.87 


.88 

.88 

.91 

1914 

ToT 

.93 

.91 

.02 

.94 

.91 

.00 

.96 

1.08 

1.09 

1.22 

1.23 

1.00 

1915- 

1.27 

1. 43 

1. 22 

1. 21 

1.07 

1.02 

1.02 

1.06 

1. 12 

1.10 

LOO 

1.07 

1. 14 

1916 

1.09 

1.03 

.97 

.89 

.88 

.80 

.95 

1.05 

1.03 

1.04 

1.10 

1. 15 

1.00 

1917 

1. 19 

1. 14 

1. 13 

1.12 

1.04 

1.06 

1.08 

1.07 

1. 14 

1. 13 

1.22 

1.26 

1. 13 

1918. 

1.22 

1.23 

1.24 

1.24 

1.25 

1.23 

1.26 

1.31 

1.41 

1. 67 

1.01 

1.63 

1.35 

1919 1 

1.82 

1.82 

1.91 

1. 78 

2.07 

2.01 

2.06 

2.16 

2.14 

1. 03 

2.04 

2.16 

1.99 

1920 1 

2.12 

2.09 

1.91 

1.00 

1.74 

1.62 

U.49 

U. 36 

1.34 

1. 36 

1.32 

1.22 

1.62 

Av. 1914-1920 i 

1. 37 

1.38 

1.33 

1.29 

1.28 

1.24 

1.25 

1.28 

1.32 

1. 32 

1.37 

1.39 

1.32 

1921 

1.28 

1.29 

1.26 

1.20 

1 T 33 

1.31 

1.29 


1.86 

L73 

TsT 

Too” 

L44 

1922 ! 

1. 60 

(*) 1 

(*) 

(*) 

1. 30 

1.86 

1. 25 

1. 22 

1.11 

.89 

.91 

1. 17 

1.20 

1923 

1.20 

1. 12 

1^2 

1.17 

1. 13 

1.07 

1.03 

.91 

.96 

.97 

.09 

1.01 

1.06 


Division of Statistical and Historietd Research. Compiled from Indian Trade Journal. Converted at 
par of $0.3244 per rupee to 1019, and current exebaz^e rate as given by Federal Reserve Bulletins 1910 to 
date. 

> First week of month, from Review of the Trade of India. * Not quoted. 


Table 41. — Wheat: Average price per bushel of 60 pounds at Port Adelaide, 

Australia, 1912-1922. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 




Aver- 
age. • 

1912 

$a88 

$a87 

rm 


SI 

$0.08 

$a96 

$ao6 


$L00 

$ao6 

$a86 

$0.94 

1913 

.85 

.86 

.86 

8, 

.88 

.87 

_:?L 

.87 

.86 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.80 

1914 

.86 

".87 


wm 

.92 

.03 

.03 

nsf 

1. 12 

1. 14 

1. 21 

ast 

1.02 

1916 

L48 

1. 65 

1. 74 

1. 76 

1.80 

1.81 

1. 82 

1.79 

1. 78 

1.41 

uul 

1.28 

L61 

1916* 

1. 18 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

.1. 14 

L14 

1.14 

10171 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

L 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

10181 

1.14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

L14 

1010 1 

1.14 

1. 19 

1.38 

1. 16 

1. 16 

1. 15 

1.31 

1.07 

1.05 

1. 15 

1. 12 

1.18 

BniFl 

10201 

1. 10 

1.20 

1. 45 

1.50 

1. 48 

1.51 

1. 48 

1.80 

1. 36 

1.33 

1. 31 

1.84 


Av. 1014-1920 

1. 15 

1.20 

1.24 

1.26 


m 

1.25 

1.24 

1.26 

1.21 

1. 16 

Wm 


1021 1 

1.6« 

TtT 

Tie 

1.77 

1.70 

1 . 70 

T^ 

1.64 

1.68 

1.74 


*1.87 


1022 


1.07 

1. 18 

1.15 

1.27 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.15 

1. 14 

1. 16 

ESQ 

1.17 



Division of Btatlstloal and Historical Research. Compiled from Statistical Beglstor of South Australia, 
1920'21 and 1021-22. 

iThe prices from 1010-1021 are those fixed for home oonsomption, the average prices on the whole 
traoraotton of the Wheat Harvest Board during each year being: 1010, $1.13; 1017, $1.14; 1018, $1.14; 1010, 
|d4U: IMO, $L70; and 1021, $1J12. 

I These pri^ for old wheat; new wheat price; November, $a 03; December, $L 02. 
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Table 42. — Fhur, wheat: AveroQe wholeeale price per barrel at markete named, 


MINNEAP0LI8-SPRIN6 PATENTS.* 


Veer beginaitig 

liilp 1. 

July. 

AU.. 

SepA 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

PebL 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

, 

June. 

Aw- 

age. 

rtsot-iOL 1 

iw-n 

1011*12'. 

1042*^12. 

10I3H4 

Av. W00-19l3i 

WI4rl5 

i9tfi*iA. : 

101(K17 

1017-I0 

1918-10 

10i1K2Oi 

1920-21 

-0A31 

A39 

4188 

&48 

406 

0481^ 

47V 

488 

430 

487 


$429 

421 

425 

468 

438 

04 22 
408 
406 
480j 
4» 

04 4B 

401 

405 

418 

414 

04 88 
6.28 
406 
438 
430 

04 05 
491 
410 
448 
. 482 

'04.8B 

478 

418 

448 

484 

04 38 
404 
410 
448 

451 

05.42 

489 

443 

443 

4.51 

$4 33 
481 
460 
4(S 
4 51 

$4^ 

4 14 
413 
461 
44t 

ft.48 

4(0 
0»78 
&(» 
12.86 
la 4S 
lERl 
1412 

427 

be 

494 

481 

4 70 


488 

m 

4aij 404 

4981 4 97 

478 
4 43 
7.09 
18.23 
10.53 
12.18 
14 38 


456 
43B 
9i<» 
10.84 
14 44 
12.08 
11.48 

479 
428 
ftSB 
10.24 
10.41 
14 26 
4 74 

1 

488 
428 
9.0D 
9.86 
1443 
14 97 
0294 

7:84 
418 
406 
10.06 
1460 
14 70 
9.38 

7.18 

479 

9t4i 

489 

IL23 

18.41 

410 

7.68 

490 

11.38 

490 

.]409j 

1469 

480 

7.41 
5.79 
14.09 
442 
14 53 
1449 
404 

478 
5.29 
13.08 
480 
U00 
14 64 
448] 

6.43 
4.82 
4 52 
10.62 
14 68 
13.54 
10. 51 

Av. 1914-1020 

1001-22. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

9.52 

9.87 

9.87 

9.24 

BQ 

9.27 

9.61 

9.42 

4 42 

407j io.r>4 

10. isj 0.03 

9.27 
7.95 
4 21 

AM 
7.22 
4 37 

8i62 

466 

6.45 

7.67 

0.76 

448 

7.99 

6.88 

6.21 

7.28 

6.86 

6.30 

*TS 

6.71 

6.72 

8.W 

6.72 

4461 432 
7.001 480 

1 

7,7ll 4 07 
4 35j 6.80 



! 


1 

1 


ST. LOtJIS-SOPT WINTER PATENTS.* 


1909-10. 

tan 

04 92 

$414 

$4 75 

$4 68 

84 88 

05.77 

n 

04 76 

$4 40 

$4 29 

0411 

$4 53 

1910-11 

mwT 

4.86 

476 

* 4.68 

4. OH 

4.58 

4 86 

4.64 

462 

4 88 

4 39 

4.36 

465 

1911-12 

417 

425 

4.40 

4.60 

4.m 

4.e2f 

4.74 

ksid 

4.72 

4 07 

454 

5.48 

4 76 

1912-13 

4 36 

440 

4M 

470 

467 

4.70 

4.84 

4.86 

4.68 

460 

4 52 

4.45 

469 

1913-14 

412 

8.88 

3.98 

8.95 

409 

4.14 

4.20 

4.11 

By 

8.86 

492 

4 74 

BSJ 

At. 1009-1913..-^-. 

m 

44B 

By 

4 75 

4 74 

4.77 

488 

4.82 

474 

466 

KB 

463 


1914-15 

3.47 

416 

404 

4.86 

^494 

EXS 

6.18 

496 

457 

4 65 

466 

456 

4 51 

1975-16 

A 06 

487 

488 

408 

418 

439 


479 

5.24 

432 

420 

4.91 

4 25 

1916-17 

434 

486 

7.31 

7.W 

B.72 

4 31 

4(77 

404 

483 

11.29 

14 91 

12.53 

0.00 

1917-18 



14 36 

10:33 

in^ 

14 28 

14 46 

14 74 

11.40 

11.89 

14 04 

10.72 

10.09 

1918-19 

14 25 

10.25 

10.26 

14 25 



XI. 32 

11.65 

.10.71 

11.46 

11.41 

10.28 

10.68 

1919-20 

14 80 

1413 

9. 90 


1413 

11.31 

lElS 

11.49 

11.00 

12.34 

14 98 

13. 18 

11.40 

1920-21 

11.98 

11.09 

13.00 

11.38 

14 IB 

9:44 

4 73 

9.71 

470 

■823 

7.81 

7.98 

9.84 

Av. 1914-1920 

8.28 

443 

wm 

8.53 

8.51 

4 57 

BIS 

WM 

9.01 

9.36 

9.98 

9.31 

8.91 

19B1-22 

4 61 

~4« 


460 

4 25 

"TS 

499 

460 

7.05 

”4W 

7.07 

448 

rTw 

1922-23 

5.94 

5.75 

mM 

6. 29i 

450 

4 62 

4 60 

462 

KIZC 

4 66 

453 

405 

43B 

1923-24 

459 

4 71 


4 71 

5.76 

4 75 





— 





CHICAGO— ^WTER PATENTS,* 


1909-10, 

04 08 

0407 

04 731 04 38 

'04 41 

^40 

05.48 

05.42 

05; 48 

06.27 

05.05 

0(L 75 I 04 38 

MtOHLl, 

499 

487 

472 457 

440 

441 

453 

4^1 

409 

406 

420 

416 

4.44 

19iM2_ 

405 

412 

4 321 4 64 

481 

485 

440 

4.58 

458 

476 

6.21 

5.17 

4 61 

IWa^-liL 

486 

452 

4 09i 4 52 

466 

459 

403 

487 

4.50 

444 

448 

4GI 458 

1913-14 

435 

4-12 

416^, 421 

4 31 

432 

425 

426 

425 

422 

4 21 

4.24 

422 

Av. 1909-1923 

4M 

454 

453 ; 464 

464 

4(» 

400 

465 

468 

456 

‘ 4.03 

455 

4.63 

lQa4-16L 

&8^ 



438 

5.33 

428 

^.48 

7.0L 

7. IS 

7.19 

6.60 

ASA 

1915-10U 

476 

& 9C 

5;<10 436 

&3S 

&89 

498 

411 

488 

476 

464 

6.37 

A44 

m6ri7 

423 

& 56 

, 7.39 774 

482 

430 

9109 

441 

4») 

1L20 

1491 

18.80 

434 



1L77 

12^ 

1174 iddi 

14 M 

14 44 


14 45 

llOO 

1495 

14 82 

10.88 

HIM 

lMB-19 

10.88 

,i4ii 

.14 30 14 Oi 

408 

1422 

lara 

1443 

14 36 

th44 

12.99 

11.82 

1477 



1110 

'14 54 

J40O 1184 

1181 

13.00 

is;. 68 

IE 88 

1108 

14 80 

13.68 

13.42 

VLM 

UB0-21L 

12.18 

LL7^ 

12L38 ILOOl 

14 40 

478 

1419 

0.2B 

465 

791 

7.84 

8.75 

1402 

Av. 1914-1920 

8.60 

; 

496 476] 

. 4.79 

1 475 

438] 

. 428 

414 

9.68 

1442 

9.96 

9.31 

MBi;-23 

"Tw 


' Hfl' 49ffi 


i 444 

tm 

497 

481 

495 


■p 

asr 

1982-28 

47i 







mg 

mg 



480 

ifloa-ai. 

43i 





1000001 





■■■I 



nm 

mWW 



■Hll 

HB 

BBi 

S 

WBm 

■■UMi 



Bf InBMMMilto ISttllif JKnlGit SmmnL 

* CompUAdfrom 8t . Iioiiis Annual Btatraoiots of Trade and Comme r oe iw d lA fieolfrl 

* Compiled fiom ChiMsu^BlMdrTradbMdlBiAyTira^ 





























Tjmji 42. — FMf, whmi: t a i fc a lt — fe jirice per ftorrsi at namai, 

190Fta 

C]SfCAGO~4l!F«IKe PAT1!KTS.» 


Tear bogtoniag 

JuIyE 

hAy. 

Amt 

9 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apn 

May. 

Jime. 

Aver- 

age. 

lfO»-10. 

ISKWl 

ltll-l». 



- 

At. 

1§14*15 

ins-16 

Ifld-17 





m»-5» 

1W^21 

AT. m4-i9ao 



int-iS:. 

1923-24 

lB.n 

6.n 

5. AS 
A 10 
4.81 

16.81 

A66 

&88 

A78 

4.88 

1808 

6.37 

5.88 

AOS 

4.78 

15.00 

A31 

AM 

5.80 

4.88 

5. 05 
AM 

4.81 

IA45 

A3I 

ASO 

ts 

|A4t 

6.42 

5.82 

A0e 

4.6^ 

tm 

4 S 

lA4e 

5.05 
’ 6.88 

4 86 

IB. 28 
5.36 
ASB 
ATI 
ATI 

8A27 

A62 

aas 

488 

471 

lAM 

A44 

A40 

AM 

4.72 

IA2I 

A8B 

AM 
A 16 

1 478 

5.80 

5.78 

AM 

AOS 

5.68 


6.80 

^A_^ 

6.46 

Aao 

m 


A68 

A8B 
0.88 
008 
1A8S 
10.80 
n.os 
18. n 

5.' 88 
A78 
7.68 
lAQS 
11.80 
12.29 
13.18 

"am 

6.40 
a 15 
1L48 
16.68 
11.40 
ia48 

"ati 

AM 

laM 

M.M 

u.ra 

11.70 

A 79 
A6M 
«.7i 
lasA 
AM 
lam 
W.7^ 

ts 

aS 

laoo 

iam 

13.^ 

laai 

Mc4i 

M.88 

10.68 

AM 

AOl 

1A7A 

UkOi 

1AM 

AM 

7.41 
AM 
a7d 
11. oi 

KkSd 
18. M 
• A7B| 

7.62 
AM 
1A02 
11. OD 
1L45 
13.75 
8.48 

7.86 

All 

15.34 

11.15 

18.10 

1A40 

9.42 

A62 

17.46 

10.88 

1450 

A4B 

All 
1A28 
11.21 
Ml 76 
1A24 
1A31 

9.34 

9.«t 

9.38 

9 . 3 J 

9.31 

9.1^ 

9.63 

976^ 

9.48 

10. M 

11.0^ 

10.90 

A78 

8.88 

7.78 

A80 

9.tt 

7.26 

6.97 

AM 
6.99 
0. 15 

7.71^ 
6.86 
6. 18 

7.38 

6.78! 

5.90 

7.8d 

7.06 

5.95 

r^ATS 
1 A85 

7.8t! 
A 68 

7.5^ 

A68 


7.65 

A22 

A86 


1 

ri'Tl 


T i 



NEW yOEK— WINTER PATENTS.* 


1009-10 

$A52 

$6.25 

$5.42 

$A77 

8fi.75' $A74 

$A06 

$5.95 

$A96 

$4 88 

463 

$ 6 . 74 ! $5.40 

$5.86 

1910-11 

A4i 

AM 

A07 

492 

481 

4 88 

402 

492 

479 

4 67 

465 

403 

1911-12 

405 

467 

4. 71 

4 90 

4.90! 4 90 

4.96 

A OB 

AGB 

5.38 

AOO 

AOO 

A 10 

1912-13 

1013-14 

5.79 

A58 

5.28 

5.42 

AM 

489 

A» 

491 

5 . 33 ; A 38 
4 . 90 I 4 60 

A 55 
4.02 

5.76 
4 07 

A44 

AOO 

ASO 

486 

A5U 

AOO 

6.54 
4 06 

A47 

A03 





Av. 1909-1913 

AOO 

5.40 

5.09 

5.17 

AH 

5.15 

A2K 

5.38 

A25 

A23 

A. 38 

A 31 

A28 

1014-15 

4 « 

5 27 

5.81 

A80 

A 80 

5.86 

A 79 


7.W 

’ 7. ai 

7.55 

0.64 

A43 

1915-16 

6.48 

6.62 

6.68 

AM 

A 90 

6.20 

A 70 

6.62 

A2B 

6.24 

6.91 

6.48 

AIT 

1016-17 

5.63 


7.86 

A30 

A 90 

AOO 

9.00 

8.87 

9.83 

11.41 

H. 67 

12.06 

9.48 

1917-18 

11.72 

11 !^ 

1A94; 

laoi 

10.51 

10 45 

i 1A44 

10. 4B 

10.91 

11.00 

10.98 

10.06 

1484 

1019-10 

11.35 

1A7T 

1A4^ 

ia25 

ia25! 10. 5S 

1448 

; 1425 

ia55 

11.40 

11.38 

11.19 

ia73 

18J9-20 

1020-21 

11.11 

1A46 

laos 
11. 2f^ 

la SI 
11.22 

ia22 

10.14 

10 . m; la 68 

asA 482 

14 99 
AST 

laOB 
4 36. 

laai 

AM 

11.47 

7.00 

12.90 

7.09 

1.A67 

7.39 

1L18 

9.17 





At. 1914-1990 

9.09 

A96 

A92 

A 76 

A70| 8.73 

A 05 

9.9^ 

1 9.13 

9.42 

la 05 

0.76' 

9.13 

192t-22 

6.50 

Asd 

A 32 

A 02 

6.73 

408 

AOO 

A 66! 

! AOO 

A 67 

A32 

AOS 

A» 

A67 

1922-23.: 

7.R) 

6.419 

A 37 

A TO 

AM 

A 70 

A 07 

6.63 

A86 

A72 

A45 

A34 

1^13-24 

AOO 

A 98 

A 31 

A 33 

i 

&ao. Am 














NEW YORK— SPRING PATENTS.* 


1809-10 

$A46 

$A31 

|A(I2 

$AS1 

8A56 

IA83 

$Am 

$A76 

95.8^ 

9A6e 

$5.62 

$6.43 

$A76 

1916-11 

A05 

AM 

ATI 

452 

ASS 

AW 


5.35 

5.06 

6.02 

5.23 

A 10 

Ail 

19U-12w 

A 13 

A38 

A44 

A42 

A4& 

A28j 

aSf 

A43 

A40 

5.54 

5.88 

6.73 

A 46- 

t9£8-lA. - 

A 51 

AST 

All 


480 


46a 

4T0 

480 

4M 

4 89 

495 

4M 

1919.14 

496 

4^ 

435 

450 

452 

*•*1^ 

46l| 

476 

; 490 

; 466 

4 72 

4.79 

478 





At. 1909-1918 

6.62 

5.56 

f A33 

AM 

5.13 

A08 

A19{ 

AM 

5.20 

All 

A37 

AM 

A25 







1914-15 

Tao 

5 76 

AOO 

*"aw 

5.83 

AQ8 

7 os! 

7.78 

T.41 

"t.w 

7.79 

ASO 

ASA 

1915-16 

6.82 

6.91 

AM 

5.58 

A 88 

AM 

AW 

464 

AW 

9.80 

438 

A27 

A78 

AW 

1916-17 

A 60 


aae 

AM 

9.m 

8.W 

a 40 

0.66 

1498 

13.68 

488 

1917-16 

1A32 

12!^ 

11.59 

11.81 

law 

Ml 86 

1463 

10.68 

10.94 

11. W 

laOB 

10.96 

11.23 

1918-10 

11.41 

11.26 

11. or 

lati 

tara 

law 

.1464 

law 

11.27 

12.0a 

12.51 

ILW 

11.30 

1919-20 

12.12 

12.36 

11.73 

laai 

M.E 

14.35 

u.4a 

18.35 

13.07 

U.88 

1488 

1420 

1A39 

1119-21 

18.1)8 

lAOi 

1A8^ 

n.3^ 


an 

a^ 

AW 

Asa 

AiE 

A6t 

9.07 

1437 





Av. 1914-1090 

9.61 

' 9.9a 

; 9.74| 

; 9.441 


9.45 

ATOf 

A 08 

8.61 

■ lAw| 

laas 

1431 

489 

lttt-23L 

AOI 

"aS 

A 81 

y 

"'^aw 

' AOt 

■TT 

"aw 

7.W 


AM 

7.68 

7.W 

iiai-9A. 

7.88 


A64 

im 

! am 

A98 

gfrii 

Eg 

ligg 

Wwr-. 


mg 

aS 

ItSI-iM.. 

6.07 

1 

oiasl 

Ain 

A9a 

aS 

AM 

mm 







Si 


B 

MM 


fittvif&aa of SUtistioftI ut4 Biitorioal BMoaiotk. 

V ComailidlpinE CfalooM Board of Ttade and IMIp lVadoBalMi». 
«€eaiiaodim KowfM Joviiiid ^ 
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Tablb 42. — FZour, vO^ecU: Average wholesale price per barrel 9l markete named, 
1909 to Oontinuea. 

KANSAS CITY-HARD WINTER PATENTS.* 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


* Compiled from Northwestern Milleri Kazisas CitF Daily Price Current, and Kansas City Grain Market 
Review. 


Table 43 . — Bread: Average retail price per pound (baked weight) t 1918*1923, 


NEW YORK. 




























































Bread &raine. 695 

Tabm 48. — Bread: Averofe retaU mriee per pound (baked teeigM), J9iS~i8M — 

Continued. 

UNITED STATES (AVERAGE OF LEADING CITIES). 


Calendar year. 


Centt. CetUa. Centa. Centa. Oenta, Centa. CerUa. Cenia. 
5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 





Diyislon of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 44. — Daily milling capacity^ flour output^ wheat milled and wheat produo-- 

tion, by States. 

WlieaF 
ground os 

Daily capacity.^ OutTniiJ Whnat irrmind > Wheat produc- 


Wheat ground.* 


Alabama 

Barrela. 

1,235 

Arizona 

925 

Arkansas 

7,235 

California 

17, 525 

Colorado.. 

11,975 

Delaware 

1.975 




















1909 

1919 

1911 

1912 

1913 

e,i9^ 

2,195 

2,127 

2,117 

2,687 

16.1 
lao 
16.6 
16.8 
10 2 

86,406 

84,897 

38,119 

36,604 

41.381 

72.2 
71.6 

88.2 

06.3 

68.4 

25,648 

24,968 

27,657 

23.636 

20,220 

11.68 
1L48 
12.90 
11.16 
HI 25 

72 

80 

91 

66 

61 

80 

82 

94 

64 

06 

74 

90 

90 

60 

62 

80 

118 

96} 

64 

67 

242,202 

40,123 

31,884 

l,8.5i738 

2,272,^ 

Av. 1909-1918. 

ift4 

1915 

IWd 

1918.? 

1W9 

1920 

Av.t914-199. 

im 

1998 

Iil3« 

2,288 

18.1 

88,008 

76.9 

25,588 

1L44 

72 4 

77.0 

76.2 

83.9 

868,200 

2,641 

8,129 

2,218 

4,817 

6,891 

9,307 

4,409 

10 8 

17.8 

15.8 

14.6 

14.8 
12.0 

18.7 

41,779 

54,050 

48,802 

6^933 

91,041 

78,488 

00,490 

606 

83.4 

122.1 

160 0 
151.6 
128.2 
120 8 

87,018 

45,082 

59,070 

104,447 
128,038 
190,672 : 
70698 

1157 
1141 
10 57 

2110 

21.60 

15.95, 

17.89 

1071 

Oil 

130 

179 

164 

150 

144 

151 

186 

164 

182 

107 

116 

00| 

200 

180 

146i 

398 

186} 

122 

99} 

240 

260 

373 

220 

167 

18,020,778 

16, 26a 101 

13,703,490 

17,180,417 
86,4^,480 
41, m 901 
47,8^,466 

’4,320; 

14.4 

62,234; 

188.9 

80218 

18.52 

136.4 

161.3 

162 9 

184.^ 

26,357,522 

4,688 

0.072 

8,187 

18.6 

16.5 

12.2 

§1,075 

103,362 

6A028 

09.7 

86.5 

6L7 

42,014 

70841 

40901 

«9.50 

mos 

7.91 

84 

81 

90 

97} 

72 

TlT" 

83 

29,043,852 

61,062,068 


division ot Crop and Llvestook fiftiaMtas; ^gas» in ttalias jm oannis rettam 


i fiurm 

4 PreUJUiniry. 
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Tabls 46 . — 'Hye: Atma§$f pmdwAUmf mnd 4oktl form >vd2u«, hy BkAeSf ^calendar 

years, 19iBl-19i$3, 


State. 

ThousaodB of acres. 

Production, thousands 
of bushels. 

Total value, haste Dec. 1 
price, thousands of 
dollars. 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 

1981 

1922 

19231 

J1921 

1922 

19231 

JdassachUMtts 

2 

.8 

8 

80 

67 

64 

62 

80 

Z8 

Connocticut 



6 

96 

100 

90 

142 

750 

112 

WewYoek 

62 



866 

580 

9«6 

798 

864 

860 

KewJertey 

67 


65 

.998 

1,169 

1,167 

1,018 

985 

1,088 

tPemuiylvBiiia 

200 


215 

8,880 

3,740 

8,656 

8,040 

3.254 

8,826 



4 

.6 

6 

44 

86 

86 

44 

89 

83 

Maryland 

17 

17 

17 

238 

268 

260 

219 

284 

261 

Virglnhi 

as 

40 

42 

418 

460. 


397 

414 

630 

•Weat Virsinia 

10 

10 


120 

120 


114 

114 

103 

North CaraUna 

ao 

60 

68 

273 

. 480 

608 

841 

676 

814 

South Ourolina..- 

6 

6 

.7 

60 

•60 

74 

126 


m 

Georgia 

12 

18 

20 

108 

171 

IHO 

ISO 

231 

342 

Ohio 

83 

87 

m 


1.236 

i,m 

906 

mmm 

HEIlJ 

Indiana 

306 

860 

299 

8,978 


4.180 

2,904 

3,318 

3,036 

UUnols 

1»7 

266 

230 

3,349 


3,460 

2,079 

3,072 

2,688 

Michigan 

m 

642 

407 

8. 346 

•8,218 

6,638 

6,842 

6,246 

4,a'14 

Wisconsin,.^ 

371 

480 

342 

6,(M6 

7, 189 


3,S8:i 

5,140 


Miunesota 

6S0 

1,164 

912 

•11,290 

21,926 

12,812 

KK2I1 

14, .910 

6, 525 

Iowa... 

86 

66 

64 

664 


923 

412 

,7.69 


Miwouri 

80 

28 

26 

330 

.386 

325 


312 

286 

North Dfdcota 

980. 

. 1,600 



28,980 


6,933 

17,388 

4,822 

South Dakota 


606 


3, a'iO 


3,496 

1,772 

5,283 

1, 7r3 

Nebraska.* I 

I 161 

188 1 


1,018 


1,684 

1, 161 

1, 3R9 

887 

Kansas 

1 101 

74 


1,141 

788 

sum 

776 

662 

261 

Keutuoky 

18 

20 


ISO 

230 

234 


263 

241 

Tennessee 

19 

lao 

20 

•152 



206 

214 


Alabtunn 

1 

1 

1 

12 

6 

12 

19 

8 

19 

Texas 

18 

18 

17 

166 

•117 

204 



200 

Oklahoma 

84 

86 

87 

408. 

360 


269 

280 


Arkansas 

1 

1 

1 

9 

12 


12 

12 


Montana 

116 

240 

192 


3,360 


688 

1,814 

HK3 

Wyoming 

24 

86 

24 



312 

202 

256 

206 

Colorado 

92 

97 

73 

1,068 

878 

876 

635 



New Mexico , 

6: 

2 

2 

70 


94 

49 

10. 

22 

Utah 

16 

12' 

11 

140 


126 

98 

72 

112 

Idalio.. 

.12. 

13 

14 

216 

195 

266 

151 

181 

181 

Washington 

21 

19 

23 

294 

100 

361 

191 


260 

Oregon 

89 

87 

87 

664 

444 

656 

877 

377 

516 

United States 

4,628 

6,072 

6,167 

61, 676 

103,862 

63,023 

43, 014 

70,841 

40,804 


Division of Oop and Livescock Estimules. 


i Frelimiaary. 















688 Yeierbooh of the Department of Agrieviture, 19SS. 

Tabu 47. — -JKiw.* YiM per acre, hp SUOee, calendar yeare,- 1908-iMS, 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tabu 48. — Rye: CcmdiUm of crop, United Statee, let of month, and yield per acre, 
calendar yeare, 1886-1998. 


Year. 

De- 
cem- 
ber Of 

Yions 

year. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July.i 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Year. 

De- 
cem- 
ber of 
pre- 
vious 
year. 




July.* 

Yield 

per 

acre. 


P. ct. 

P. d. 

P. rt. 

P. et. 

P.ct. 

Btuih, 


P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

Bush. 

1806-. 




87.8 

mYWM 

125 

1901 -- 

00.1 

03.1 

046 

03.9 


15.8 

1807. . 

irAv.i 



117.6 

115.6 

12 7 

1902.. 

89.9 

85.4 

824 

88. 1 

mm 

17.2 

1868.. 

07.8 



103.6 

104.1 

13.6 

1903.. 

08. 1 

07.9 

92 3 

026 


12 4 

1800- - 

vrrnn 



lOLO 


18.6 

1904- . 

927 

82 3 

81.2 

86.3 


123 

1870.. 

00.4 





vm 

12 2 

1905- . 

Kiffl 

921 

93.5 

04.0 

Ktl 

12 4 

1871.. 

102.2 



iim 

102 3 

14.4 

1906.. 

02 4 

90.0 

020 

89.9 

91.8 

127 

1872. - 

04. 7 


- 


05.0 

14.2 

1907- _ 

022 

92 0 

88.0 

821 

80.7 

12 4 

1873.. 

09.6 

oa o 




95.2 

12 2 
18 4 


Oi.4 

89.1 

923 

01.3 

01.2 

12 4 

1875" 

Bail 




022 

12 0 

1909- 

87.6 

87.2 

88.1 

89.6 

ESI 










04. 1 

92.3 

91.3 

026 



1 :rABi 






12 9 

1911.- 

026 

89.3 

90.0 

826 

Ktil 


1877.. 






12 0 

1912.. 

03.3 

87.0 

87.5 

87.7 

822 

mM 

1878.. 





Bulil 

12 9 

1013-. 

03.5 

80.3 

91.0 

00.9 

88.6 

122 

laTO 


06 0 


OLD 

02 8 

18 7 









09.3 

07! 6 


05! 0 

os! 4 

129 

Aver. 



89.6 

89.5 

821 

121 

1881.. 

08.5 

97.0 


08.0 

95.2 

11.6 

1914.. 

06.3 

91.3 

93.4 

mm 

029 

128 

1882- - 


■[tiYtl 

0&5 

09.8 

09.0 

12 4 








1883- . 

00.5 

03.1 

05.8 

06.2 

07.3 

121 

1015— 

03.6 

80.5 

03.3 

020 

020 


1884.. 

minwM 

98.0 

06.0 

07.0 

07.0 

12 2 

1916- . 

01.5 

87.8 

88.7 

86.9 

87.0 


1885.. 

04.0 

86.5 

86.0 

83.0 

87.0 

12 2 

1917.. 

88.8 

86.0 

88.8 

843 

70.4 









1918- . 

84.1 

85.8 

85.8 

83.6 

80.8 


1880.. 


06.0 

95.7 

04.4 

05.6 

11.5 

1919- - 

89.0 

90.6 

95.4 

03. 6 

827 

/Mi 

1887.. 

05.1 

02.0 

oas 

88.9 


HU 








1888.. 

06.0 

03.5 

02.0 

03.9 

06.1 

120 

1920.. 

89.8 

828 

85.1 

84.4 

83.5 


1880.. 

07,2 

03.9 

06.6 

05.2 

06.7 

13.1 









06.4 

92.8 

oas 

023 

620 

121 

Aver. 

00.3 

88.3 

90.1 

KiU 

820 

14.8 

1891.. 

00.0 

95.4 

97.2 

05.4 

07.0 

14.7 

1921 

90 . 5 ' 

00.3 

92.5 


829~ 

12 6 

J892.. 

88.8 

87.0 

88.9 

01.0 

02 9 

13.0 

1922 . 

922 

89.0 

91.7 

925 

89.0 

12 5 

3893— 

89.4 

85,7 

82 7 

84.6 

83.8 

13.1 

1928-. 

84.3 

81.8 

821 

81.1 


12 2 

1894.. 

94.0 

04.4 

90.7 

08.2 

Kin 

18.7 

1924— 

89.9 






1895.. 

06i2 

87.0 

88.7 

86.7 

822 

14.5 








1896.. 

94.9 

82.9 

87.7 

85.2 

83.8 

13.6 








1897.. 

09.8 

88.0 

88.0 

89.9 

95.0 

121 








1896- . 

01.0 

02.1 

94.5 

07.1 

08.8 

12 9 








1809- - 

08.0 

84.0 

85.2 

84.5 

85.6 

14.8 









08.2 

84.8 

' 88.5 

87.6 

824 

16.1 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
I Condition at time of harvest. 
































fit Tea»^(^'0f ^ iff8$. 


TmtM waA ngiMifmr' aa»<it'»iiiirfw— iliimii ^mmbfiiak 

M«ttraMtv mwc8P— «. 


YieM per acre. 


i 

1921 

1092 

Rua^- 

els. 

11.6 

18.d 

jjtili- 

tk. 

18.4 

16.6 




Diviaion at Statiatioal and Hiatorieal Reaearoh, Offidal sotiroea and International Institute of Agrioul- 


IWt-lO throui^ 101ft-14in the Southm Hemiqpbere. For each individ\ial year is shown the hanreat i 
the oaleodar year In the Northern Hemiqihere and the aoooeeding barveat in the routhem hemiapbere. 
>OnQ year only. * Old boimdarlea. iTbree-year average. « Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

tJndadm Beaaarahia. • Preliminary estimate for former Ruaaian territory within 1928 boundailei. 
’Leal tbaa 600. * Four-year average. 
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Tabu 19 . — BminaUen in w i imu M Umti iBowitnw. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Prodootion. 


Country. 

Average, 
4909- 
1018. , 

1017 

ms 

tttg 

B 

BBl 

B 


NOBTH AMERICA. 
nfOttiiA 

7.600 

busMt. 

g,.094 

86,008 

/.dOO 

bmhelt. 

8,867, 

i,m ; 
kwtkeU, 
8,^504 
01,(041 

um 

bt4«b€lt, 

16, tor 

am 

btuJuk, 

11,806 

60,490 

um 

busheh, 

21,465 

61,676 

i,m 

bushel*. 

32,373 

108,362 

1,009 

bushel*. 

20, m 

63,083 

•Oalted States - 

62.603 

36,483 

Total coiqparablo 1923 . 

88,167 

66,790 

99^ M 

95,690 

71,796 

83, ISO 

m7S6 

89,009 


junoiPE. 

ImlaBd 

039 

228 

£42 

143 

186 

141 

179 


Norway 

074 

1,159‘ 

1,012 

968 

070 

1,048 

862 

832 

BwefksD 

JiOOO 

» 17,772 
16,422 
22,847 
661 

13i904 

49,1292 
•12, .726 
13,022 
6,445 
887 

28;607 

•14,906 

14,714 

14,606 

868 

29,484 

.20, 6.«« 
12.204 

22,628 
14,284 
17, 140 
18,384 
250 

26,368 

Uleiimarh 

i S, 870 

13,242 

Ketherlunds 

13,261 

141796 

18,166 

888 

17,987 

21,278 

441 

19,388 

409 

Belgium .. 

A060 

966 

Lunmiburg 

France 

U0.025 

27,686 

•28,609 

24,208 

8.848 

•20,100 
,80. 446 

*30, .577 

84,492 

44,392 

28,118 

'SS, 412 

36,914 

28,075 

■fijfKBn 

28,296 

27,880 

26, 252 

PlortugHl 

4.838 

8,860 

*4,671 

6,164 

4,664 

8,204 

6,373 

Italy.! 

1 i 6, 828 
1,783 
i 446. 222 

•4,460 

L968 

<274,677 

•6,:»2 

•4,639 

•6,519 
1, 6f)9 

6,668 

6,449 

Bwitaeiiond • - 

i;n27 

^2,832 

1,747 

1,622 

1,188 

1,046 

jOermany .... 

*240,161 

104,266 

267,648 

209,519 

282,453 

15,634 

Austria-" - 

1 110,213 

10,022 

10,004 

0,036 

10,098 

13, 161 

13, 589 

C^MChoslovflkta - 

iHnngary 

32,041 

63,r35 
23, 177 

51,097 

51,813 

32,111 

« « 1, 618 




20,664 

25, 147 

yngoalnvia 




6,091 

6,816 

4,623 

6,913 

^Groecie - - - - 

7 219 

996’ 

1.012 

4,818 

1,128 

6,141 

1,035 

Buharia 

^8..290 

A 379 

6,277 

0,(M» 

7,m 

8,480 

Rumania 

Poland . 

•12,277 I 
•(126.700) 


1,004 



10,046 

9,445 

73,669 

9,081 
167, 668 

9,200 

197,372 

10,106 

267,545 

Xtitha^la... 

•(18,882) 



17,273 

16,688 

21,047 

0,804 

24, 240 

24,924 

I^rbi. ^ ^ 

» Oil 897) 



- 

4,089 

6,166 

6,815 

10,992 

Esthonla - 

• (6, 732) 



6,058 

6,008 

5,797 

6,817 

Ftnland ... — ’ 

10,490 

^914 

1 

8,048 

8,656 

7,008 

10,386 

7,776 

9,446 

Russia, including Ukraine and 
Northern Gancasia 

*(718,9W) 


473,882 

Total compardblo 1909-1018—. 
Total comparable 19S3. 

1,6H6,S«9 1 

i ___ _ 


■ . 







618,318 

745,871 

G98. 846 

866,:i94 

ATBICA ANP ASl^. 

AleeriA ........ 

39 

3 

6 

5 

4 

6 

4 

17 

Russia, Asiatic 

82,677 

1 






16,634 


Total comperable 1009-1918.. 

Total comparable 1023 

Total Northern llemispltere 
comp'irnH^^ lois 

32,71:0 






3.6,-688* 


39 

1,759,472 

8 

6 

6 

4 

5 

11 

Total Northern Ilemisphere, i 
n^ifii}iariible 1023 



690^112 

829,006 

834,584 

046,811 




1 2 ,j 

. 


SOUTHERN UEMIBPUERE. 


Country. 

Average, 
1909- 1 
1013. 

191i-lbl 

1918-10 

1919-20 1 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1 1923-24 

rhiifl 

Ill 

176 

53 

53 

74 

58 

68 


Umguav 

log 

1 

1 

(») 

(») 

(“) 




AirgMilinn 

•• 1, 399 



868 

821 

1,692 

2,147 

3,701 


•724 

031 


696 

788 

677 

meseen 


Anstmlln 

114 

49 

36 

36 

«1 

60 

iMWM 


New Zealand -1 

•114 




16 

82 

pHOj 



2,404 

’ 



...ja. — 




X^mU CXyiU|iW9UlB 
‘n^ntghldfifitnnarAKlA 1.MSI 

liaoo 

1,761,936 




821 

1,692 

2,147 

3,701 

Werldtofeal oompaiBble 1009- 

1014 





fti 

i 


WatIiI trnini 1 (Winnurnble 1928 





690^038 


^731 

96a4k^ 

vT V&IU VVwllA JLtMrnKSmm 

r 




1^^ 1 

1 

— 


BlVisioB of Statkitiieal and H-i«torioal RoMarch. , ... 

OfflciBl sources and International Institute of AgricnltuM 
interDdated flKuros. Five-year averages are of the crops harve^d ouriM tiie tsaraaw jem 
in theNorthernHemisrihwe, and diirina the crop seiwons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hem 
isphere. For each indi vidoal 


ispnere. iroreiiofl inaivmuiH jrcw o«w»tas aa».a .. 
and the succeeding harvest In the Southern Hemispi^e. 

1 Old boundaries. 

• Indudes production In Alsace-Lorraine. 

* Indudes 886,000 bushels grown in Venetla 
Tridentlnaand Venesla Gullla. 

4 Eii^udes itfoduotion in Alsaoe-Ixaralne. 

» Three-year average. 

< Former XQhigdom of Serbia. 


LIOB AVin^XV blliuunu 1913-14 in the ^ut.v.a^. » xab,»a- 
in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere 

7 One year only. 

* Inolndes Bessarabia. 

• Preliminary estimate for former Russian 

territory within 1023 boundaries. 

10 Fomvyear average, 
n Less than 600 bushels. 
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Tablb 51. — Rye: World produtHon, 1894-19iS, 



Production 
in countries 

Production 
as reported. 

Estimated 

world totals 

prelimi- 

nary. 


Selected oonntrleB. ^ 


Year. 

reporting 
all years 
1894-1923. 


Oennany. 

Austria. 

France. 


1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 


bu8heU. 

6t«s6eli. 

ImtheU. 

buskels. 

btiMdM 

biuhelt. 

huiMt. 

1894 

606.680 

1,616,266 

I,63(t067 

031,156 

83a 447 

8a872 

7a936 

1896 

566,602 

1,407,283 

1,422,630 

772,711 

804,113 

64,880 

71,833 

1896 

690.080 

1,472,487 

1,492,092 

780,662 

664,281 

886,067 

7a 781 

00,766 

1897 

6i».480 

1,277,277 

1,280,029 

1,460^476 

821,666 

6a 061 

47,737 

1898 

623.828 

1,437,887 

787,601 

866.677 

70,036 

oa92i 

1899 

007, m 

1,806,285 

1,607,186 

911,688 
09a 184 

841,547 

8a 267 

67,223 

1900 

674.861 

1,668,841 

1,670,987 

88a 621 

54,702 

00,897 

1901 

684,908 

1,412,160 

1,481,740 

1,688,667 

754,027 

821,846 

7a 614 

6a886 

1902 

620.284 

1,619,876 

1,663,933 

9ia019 

87a 764 

8a481 

4a 660 

1908 

664,300 

1,666,688 

* 911,944 

380,019 

81,129 

oai27 

1904 

656,628 

1,744,063 

1,760^988 

1,006,440 

39a 071 

91,684 

9ai86 

6a669 

1905 

068,874 

1,490,862 

1,507,184 

1,440,862 

787,443 

87a 200 

5a 586 

1906 

660,909 

1,430,613 

667,606 

816,086 

87a 945 

99,245 
8a 461 

5a 888 

1907 

660,690 

726,804 

1, 641, 662 

1,668,063 

1,606,066 

384, 146 

6a 468 

1908 

1,607,616 

70a008 

42a 688 

iiasos 

61,001 

1909 

766,781 

1.768,609 

1, 702, 744 

903,622 

44a 763 

114,438 

' oaeso 

1010... 

701,726 

714,883 

1,676,414 

1,679,636 

1,808,177 

1.680.198 

1,68^691 

l,m487 

1,892,618 

876, 185 
768.650 

4ia8Q2 

427,776 

108,938 

104,114 

4a 888 
4a 740 

1911 

1912 

747,860 

1,060,837 

45a 600 

117,112 

4a 746 

1913 

770,680 

1,889,313 

1,011,816 

481,160 

106,460 

6a065 

1914 

670,362 

1,618,870 

1 1,624,341 

>809,667 

4ia478 

74, 558 

4a 884 

1916 

• 601,387 

601,476 
430, 641 

1,686,620 

1,69a 294 

>000,043 

36a 310 

6a 674 

83,148 

1916 

693,750 

470^433 

613,609 

617, 016 

1,494,076 
1,228,603 
1, 17a 187 

1,067,894 
97a 866 
1,211,062 
1,844,469 
1,481,748 


851,826 

5a 233 

83,851 

S25.6AD 

1917 


> 274,677 

1 26a 832 

> 34a 161 

* 104,255 
*267,648 

• 200, 619 

> 10,922 
* 10,604 

>0,085 

1018 

471,436 

489,080 

889,664 

401,202 

467,065 


i-* 

1919 


1920 

616,806 

847,011 


> ia098 
>*18, 161 

1 ia589 
* ia634 

1921 


1922 

1,848,063 

062,674 


1928 

' 406,846 


• 28a 462 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcb. For each year is shown the production during the cal- 
«ndar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harveet in the Southern Hemisphere. 

> Indudes all Russian territory reix>rting for years named. Further Information of the territory included 
Is idven in notes 8 and 0 on T able 10. 

* Biolndes Poland. • 

* New boundaries. 

Tablb 62. — Bye: Monthly marketings by farmer 1917-1923. 


Percentage of year’s receipts as reported by about 3, .’MO mills and elevators. 


rear neginning 
July 1 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Sea- 

son. 

1917-18 

2.8 

•14.8 

3a6 

17.1 

1L8 

7.6 

m 

a4 

7.6 

a4 

1.7 

1.0 

loao 

1918-19 

1010-20 

&2 

15.0 

13.8 

ia4 

7.8 

Oil 

as 

4.7 

a3 

14 

13 

11 

loao 

1930-21 

7.3 

2a7 

18.1 

12.3 

98 

7.0 

ao 

4.7 

4.8 

a7 

aa 

13 

loao 

1921HQ 

18.9 

298 

17.6 

ia6 

6.8 

ao 

4.5 

4.8 

4.9 

10 

13 

15 

loao 

1023-23 

ia7 

2a5 

14.8 

12.3 

ia3 

0.7 

a5 

aa 

10 

ao 

a2 

L9 




Division of Crop and Liveatock Sstimatei. 
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Tabld Si. — Rye: Receipts at markets named, 1909-19tt. 


Year beginning July 1. 

Minne- 

apolis. 

Duluth. 

Chicago. 

Milwaukee. 

Omaha. 

Ft. William 
and Port 
Arthur. 1 

1000>10. 

IjOOO buah. 
2^444 
1,618 
2,463 
6,948 
6,638 

UOOO fmah. 
902 

1,000 bueli. 
1,862 
1,121 
2^077 
3,200 
3,206 



1,000 

lOKKU 

134 




1911>12. 

769 



1012>18 

2,841 

1,867 



1913-14 



Average 1909-1918 

3,679 

1,000 

2,213 

hm. 



1014-15 

6,737 

6,774 

4,328 
4,216 
2,812 
8,482 
16, 116 
17,027 
14, 631 

6,661 

6,469 

3,766 

8,467 

6,119 

4,182 




1915-16 




1916-17 

7,118 

11,923 

16,467 

1,048 

1,121 

1,782 

1,630 

1,409 


1917-18 - - 

191H-10 

2,947 

4,472 

212 

970 

1919-20 

0,825 

4 ; 094 
8,607 

1,172 

2,832 

1920-21 

6,428 

Average 1914-1020 

8,967 

8,944 

6,267 

8,664 



1921-22 

4,764 

16,111 

17,446 

42,610 

4,236 

2,282 

3,048 

1.016 

5,297 

11,662 

1922-23 

7,686 

8,241 

1922-23. 

July 

698 

368 

363 

88 

25 


August 

1,711 

9, 813 

1,068 

272 

263 

263 


September 

1,174 

0,882 
4, 611 

194 

186 

3,064 

2,124 

1,766 

1,106 

663 

Octolxr 

1. 875 

410 

327 

251 

November........... 

1, 168 

8,688 

3,412 

1,392 

667 

406 


December... 

2,071 

2,610 

1,308 

868 

488 


January 

2,636 

1,020 

948 

621 


February 

1,893 

1,890 

2,069 

1,224 

371 

186 

212 

March ........................ 

382 

262 

102 

384 


724 

646 

229 

64 

463 

I^y 

416 

163 

78 

86 

693 

June 

698 

1133 

475 

74 

24 

278 

July 




847 

August 






662 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Grain Dealers Journal, and Canadian statistics. 

* Crop year begins in September. 


Table 64 . — Kyc, including flour: Net imports and net exports of principal coun- 

tnesy 1907-19»g. 



1 ’imports. 

Exports. 

Year ending July 31 . 












Bel- 

Deo- 


Nether- 

Nor- 

Oer- 

Ru- 

¥T ml 

Can- 

TTnited 


glum. 

mark. 

jrrance. 

lands. 

way. 

1 

many. ^ 

mania. 


ada. 

States • 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 


buihels. 

huRkels. 

buthOa, 

htuhels. 

buaheU. 

buBkeU. 

buaheU. 

buahela. 

buihela. 

buihdi. 

1908-7 

.1,726 

6,941 

926 

8,609 

10,427 

0,426 


86,954 

*38 

770 

1907-8 

97 

A 781 

* 1, 674 

0,416 

8,799 

4,912 


36,990 

>49 


1908-9 

1,371 

6^761 

«182 

0,288 

10,379 

20,282 

n 

16,042 

246 

1,206 

1909-10- 

2,399 

8,624 

86 

8,760 

10,984 

22,968 


26,322 

80 

242 

1910-11 

6,467 

7,910 

6,806 

13,802 

10^879 

18,136 

0) 

51, 179 

61 

40 

1911-12 

4,241 

7,274 

2,872 

11,914 

0,897 

28,180 

4, 132 

17,060 

*87 

81 

1912-13 

4,944 

7,676 

4,625 

10,836 

10^768 

37,496 

2,472 

22,468 

*100 

1,866 

1918-14 

6,630 

8,448 

2,696 

13,029 

10,699 

86,209 



6 

2,278 

1914-16 

Q) 

2,988 

26 

1,330 

7,414 

0) 

734 

9,430 

179 

13,027 

1915-16 


2,802 

* 7 

2,126 

7,699 

«) 


18,442 

782 

16,250 

1916-17 


1,038 

U6 

768 

7,400 



*2.665 

•1,047 

13,703 

1017-18 


49 

1,286 

20 

2,162 

v) 



•1.046 

17,186 

1918-19 


M60 

712 

966 

4,866 

0) 

0) 

1 w 

•686 

86,467 

101^20. 

A 186 

i 1,066 

8,347 

*1,087 

5,802 

0) 

>20 


2,624 

41,531 

2920-21 

768 

«818 

9,616 

87 

6,293 

*23,668 

6,211 

VI 


47,887 

1921-22 

261 

2,297 

U,276 

126 

7,110 

6,967 

1,212 

? 

4,279 

29,944 

1922-28 

276 

4,641 

627 

8,729 

6,866 

*43,480 

20 

0) 

0,811 

61,668 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Intematlonal Yearbook of Agrieoltiiral, 
etatistios leu-ie, 1922 and from offidal sources. 


1 Not available. ’ Net imports. 


* Years ending June 80. 


* Net esports. 
















U4t 


Tearhook of the Ih^^m^tmeed’OfA^HcuUfure, 196S. 


Tabm Sth— iCyo, 4atdmdiitg fiour: I mtum e U oH^ Jtiadn, UBtO-tBiS. 



Division of Statistical and Illstorical Research. Compiled from International Institizte of Anriciilture, 
except figures with foot-notes (>) and which are compiled from oftlclal sources. 

1 Less than 600 bushels. ‘ The month of July, 1014, is not comprised in the average. 

> Ten months ending May 3l. ^ Eight months, August-Deoember, 1020, und May-July, 1921. 

* Calendar years 109^10^. * Eleven months. 

< Years ending JiiMie 10. • 1914 only. 

• Three-year average, 1912-1914. 


Table 56. — Mye: Farm jirice per bushel, 1st of memth, United States, 1908-1923. 








































Rvemi iffndm. 
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Table 6/.— Farm pfice per bu»Mt Jieoe n ih e r 1^ . calendar years, 1008-1 BISS, 

and value per acre, 1983, 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION. 

Tables 50 to 01 reprinted from Seoretary’s renort to the President on **Tbe Wheat Situation,** the text 
of whioh appears on pages OS to UO of the 1028 Yearbook. Other statistical data of that report are covered 
by tables appearing regiilarly in the Yearbook. 

Table 59. — Total winter wheat acreage^ production f and percentage of acreage aban- 
doned in representative counties of high and low crop risk in Kansas^ 1912-1928, 


Ford County (area high crop risk). 


McPherson County (area low crop risk). 


Year.^ 

Area 

seeded; 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Total 

produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

seeded 

acre. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

seeded 

acreage 

aban- 

doned. 

Area 

seeded. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Total 

produo- 

tion. 

Avor- 

ago 

yield 

per 

seeded 

acre. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

seeded 

acreage 

aban- 

doned. 


Acres. 

Aerci. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Pereml. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Percent. 

1012... 

237,907 



18.2 

6.0 

141, 184 

76,239 

014,868 

6.5 

4A.Q 

19U... 

248,043 

134, 169 

670,845 

2.8 

45.0 

163,041 

168, m 

2,214,100 

13.6 

&0 

1014... 

270,668 

270,668 

6. 142,602 

10.0 


102.868 

102,868 

4,424,464 

23.0 


1015— 

252,588 

212, 170 

2,546,040 

10.1 

16.0 


164,200 

2,135,770 

11.0 

lAO 

1016... 

249.600 

322,224 

3, 111, 136 

12.5 

11.0 

186,138 

168,801 

1,638,010 

8.8 

12.0 

1017... 

817, 730 

25.410 

127,005 

.4 

02.0 

177,304 

127,724 

1. 015, 860 

10«8 

2ao 

1018... 

284,261 


85,278 

.3 



103,848 

8,480,264 

17.1 

6.0 

1010... 

297,800 



11.0 



223,260 

2,670,000 

12.0 



820,239 

237,043 

1,806,344 

5.0 

26.0 


181, 770 

2, 544,780 

12.5 

11.0 

1021... 

806,398 

240,787 

2. 648, 107 

&6 

21.4 


210,348 

2,734,524 

12.2 

6.0 

1022... 

320, 100 

192,000 


5.4 

4ao 


245,000 

4,410,000 

18.0 


1023... 

314.200 



.8, 

8ao 


225,500 

2,266,000 

9.7 

&0 

AU.. 

8,415,528 

2,147,080 

24,613,309 

7.2 

37.1 

2,386,218 

2, 162, 288 

31,355,640 

13.1 

0.4 


Division of Cost of Production. Compiled from Biennial Reports, Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


Table 60 . — Hours of man and horse labor prior to harvest, and amount of seed wheat 
required per bushel of production in representative counties of high and tow crop risk 
in Kansas, 1S12-1923. 



Man labor prior to 
harvest. 

Horse labor prior to 
harreA. 

Seed. 

Y«r. 

Ford 
County 
(area high 

crop risk). 

McPherson 
County 
(area low 
crop risk). 

Fcrd 
County 
(areah^ 
crop risk). 

MbPhersoa 
County 
(area low 
crop risk). 

Ford 
County 
(area high 
or(^risk). 

MoPhersoo 
County 
(area low 
crop risk). 

1013 

Hours. 

0.22 

Hours. 

1.01 

Hours. 

0.06 

Hours. 

4.22 

Bushels. 

0.06 

Bushsls. 

0.24 

1018 

1.45 

.84 

fi-Mj 

1.42 

.40 

.08 

lOM 

.15 

.20 

.63 

.82 


.05 

1015 

.32 

.47 

1.38 

1.97 

.00 

.11 

1»6 

.25 

.57 

1.07 

2.39 

.07 

.18 

1017 

13.44 

.53 

67.60, 

2.23 

3.70 

.18 

1018 

17.73 

.28 

76.00 

1. 15 

4.88 

.07 

1010..., 

.25 

.88 

1.00 

1.67 

.07 

.09 


.50 

.40 

2.56 

1.67 

.16 

.00 

1021 

.70 

.30 

1.60 

1.63 

.11 

.00 


.78 

.25 

8.11 

. 1.04 

.20- 

.00 

1023 

6.80 

.48 

27.00 

2.00 

1.73 

.U 


DivislasjofXlQst of ProdnoUen. 
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Tabu 61.->Co*t of produeing viheat, 190t-19tl.^ 


Beglon. 

[ ^ j j 

Cost per acre. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Cost per bushel. 

Average 
farm 
price per 

Exclud- 
ing land 
rent. 

Includ- 
ing land 
rent. 

Exclud- 
ing land 
rent. 

Includ- 
ing land 
rent. 

Minnesota: 

Rice Ckmnty*. 

l^oQ County • 

Norman County*. 

Rice County 4 

County* 

Norman Coiuity * 

Wisconsin* 

North Dakota*. 

North DakoU* 

Mew York* 

New York* 

IflMfmrl 1 

DoOsre. 

6.36 

6.89 

4.88 
8.64 
8.59 
7.87 
8.62 

8.89 
13.40 
34.92 
18.20 

7.28 

Doflort. 

9.86 

8.89 

6.98 

18.04 

12.60 

10.87 
12.10 
11.22 
15.75 

38.88 
23.19 
12.30 

JSutka. 

15.0 
12.6 

12.4 
15.9 

22.0 
16.0 

17.0 
18.2 
13.2 

27.4 

23.0 

DoOsr#. 

0.42 

.43 

.89 

.54 

.39 

.44 

.51 

.67 

1.02 

.91 

.79 

Dollars. 

0.66 

.67 

.S6 

.82 

.57 

.G2 

.71 

.85 

1.19 

1.05 

1.01 

Dottart. 
0.74 
.74 
.74 
.90 
- .90 

.90 
1.35 
.87 
2.00 
.98 
1.08 
.87 

1919 Winter wheat: * 

Kansas-- 

Ford County 

Pawnee County 

McPherson County 

Mlssoml— 

Saline County 

Jaspw County 

St. Charles County 

NebradEBr— 

Phelps County 

Saline County 

Keith County 





1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

18.03 

15.11 

81.55 

30.98 

34.10 

22.49 

10.72 

25.66 

18.88 

24.30 

23.06 

30.20 

85.28 

34.64 
84.18 

23.84 

89.64 
38.52 

18.8 

18.9 

12.7 

16.3 

19.2 

19.6 

10.8 
18.1 
18.1 

1.86 

1.09 

1.70 

1.28 

1.26 

1.15 

1.55 

1.42 

1.04 

1.82 

1.65 

2.38 

2. 17 
1.80 
1.74 

2.20 

2.19 

1.57 

'1.99 

2.01 

L9I 

2.01 

1.89 

2.10 

1.89 

2.09 

1.95 

Average 

1919 Spring wheat: • 

Minnesota— 

Clay County 

Averse County 

North Dakota- 

Grand Forks County. . . 

Morton County 

South Dakota— 

Spink County 

1919 

18.99 

27.80 

14.9 

1.27 

1.87 

1.99 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

10.29 

17.31 

17.87 

10.47 

15.80 

22.91 

23.61 

21.88 

18.83 

23.70 

8.1 

8.4 

9.8 

4.4 

9.9 

2.01 

2.06 

1.77 

3.74 

1.60 

2.82 

2.80 

2.24 

4.26 

2.40 

2.09 

2.21 

2.17 

2.47 

2.13 

Average-. 

1919 

10.61 

22.40 

8.4 ! 1.98 

2.65 

2.17 

1930 Winter wheat* 

Missouri— 

Pike County 

Carroll County 

Nebraska— 

Gage County 

Clay Ooun^ 

Cheyenne County 

TTanfran 

Thomas County 

McPherson County 

Pawnee County 

Oklahoma— 

Garfield County 

Woodward County 

Average 

Idaho: Latah County 

Washington: Whitman County * 

Oregon:* SbermanCounty 

§§ m m §§ 

24.46 

24.30 

22.28 

19.70 

18.87 

12.85 

18.59 

17.87 

21.14 

18.67 

32.56 

35.37 

37.24 
33.60 

27.25 

17.83 

29.62 

24.62 

80.55 

21.82 

13.5 

17.6 

21.5 
13.1 

19.0 

14.1 

14.6 

12.1 

18.4 

9.6 

1.81 

1.88 

1.04 

1.51 

.99 

.91 

1.27 

1.48 

1.15 

1.97 

2.42 
2.01 

1.73 

2.57 

1.43 

1.26 

2.03 

2.08 

1.66 

2.80 

2.46 

2.86 

2.17 

1.95 

1.90 

1.95 

2.22 

2.10 

2.19 

2.12 

1990 

18.72 

20.30 

14.9 

1.20 

1.80 

2.09 

ri9ir~ 
{ 1980 

1 1981 
f 1980 
\ 1981 

34.69 

84.42 

29.65 

23.26 

21.18 



54.82 

47.29 

32.92 

30.55 

3X6" 

36.6 

31.6 
20.9 
27.8 

1.10 

.94 

.94 

1.11 

.76 

1.70 
1.48 
1.50 
1.58 
‘ 1.10 

yod 

L29 

.90 

1.65 

1.00 


Division of Cost of Produotion. 

1 Orost costs are shown prior to 1919. 


Of straw and pasture, resuitiiig in a net cost per bushel and per acre. 
* 1909- 1913. I^te avecases as reported by tm United ^ 


From 1919 throoi^ 1981 a dedoctioa has been made for the value 
" “ ' 1 and per acre. 

States Department of Agriculture; 1919-1921 prtoss 


leoslved on studied. 

• United States Dmrtment o /Agrioaltttie, Bureau of Statistlos. Bulletin No. 73. 

« IClnnesdCa Agrioultural Experiment StatioiK Bull^ No. 14iC 

• Unpublisfaeadata in the files of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

• New York Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. ». 

• lOssoarl Agri^nral Expoment Station. Bulletin Na 12S. 

• United States Department of Agrlc^ture,B|^^n NoJ43. 

• Preliminary r^Kirto on cost of produdag wheat. United States Department of Agrleulture. 
wheat after summer fallow. 


Winter 
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TiUBiiS 


Raglan. 

Num^ 

her 

of 

re- 

ports. 

Yield 

per 

aciB.i 

Gross oast per acre. 

Labor. 

Per- 

tOi- 

ser 

and 

ma- 

nure. 

Seed. 

Mlsoel- 
kme- 
• oils 
costs* 

Land 

rant. 

Total. 

E 

and 

[plant- 

ting. 

1 

Mar- 

kot- 

ing. 

United States* 

Bastem States* 

Corn Belt States 4 

Soring wheat States ’* 

Winter wheat States* 

Pacific Northwest ’ wheat 
States* 

2,^^417 




JDoBs.- 

L40 

MU, 

X47 

XMU, 

1.84 

IMZlt. 

L87 


Dolls. 

.21.20 

607 

486 

421 

104 

.19 

il8- 

il5 

>14 

22 

6.10 

3.78 

3.09 

3.02 

4.39 

6.38 

4..16 

3.63 

B.98 

5.09 

1.38 

1.21 

1.42 

.94 

L42 

.A47 

.3.00 

.86 

.60 

1.04 


2.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

8.2 

4 

1 

7 

8 

0 

6.60 

6.03 

8.86 

4.47 

9.89 

aau 

22.30 

16.22 

.16.87 

26.62 

Region. 

Num- 

ber 

el 

repoits. 

YMd 

per 

aoiei* 

Dedue- 

tions 

for 

hy-pn> 

ducts 

per 

acre. 

Excluding 
land rent. 

let 

cast 

"1 

includiBg 
and rent. 

vein 

pre^ 

leof 

net. 

Per 

acre. 

Far 

bosheL 

Per 

acre. 

bi^L 

Per 

acre. 

Por 

busheL 

United States*. 

Eastern States * 

Com Belt States * 

Spring wheat States • 

Winter wlteat States * 

jEkK^lfic Northwest Wheat 
States* 


BiMk. 

Ifi 


Esaj 

iia 


Ihllart. 

tl9.68 

DoUan. 

3.23 

Dollars. 

17.79 

Dollars, 
1. 11 

331 

807 

436 

421 

104 

19 

18 

16 

M 

22 

3.88 

1.80 

.60 

.67 

.92 

20.71 

■13.90 

11.06 

13.83 

16. 81 

1.09 

.78 

.74 

.77 

.72 

26.31 
2a 69 
14. 72 
16.80 

.26.70 

1.38 

1.14 

.98 

1.00 

1. 17 

22.19 

.19.72 

13^33 

13.83 

22.98 

1. 17 
1.19 
.91 
.05 

1.04 


’Division nf Cost cl Production. Based on-Tetorns to moil questfoonalreB sent to crop reports. 


1 

4 

• Minnesota, North Dakota. Sonth Dakota, and Montana. 

-• Missouri. .lUosas, Nebraska,) Oldehoma, and Texas, 
r Idaho, WaelUiigtoii,t4ad Oregon. 

Tablb 63 . — Cost of production, excktdmff land rent, and farm price of spring wheat, 

ms-dns. 


, Mainland, Virslnla, and West Viifliiia. 


Year. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, MtemeBOtav* 

Netoost 
peraere 
(exehiding 
land rent). 

Barm 
Tabu Of 
wheat 
par acre. 

Dlfferenoa 
Lbatween 
fonnvalua 
mtidcoat 
peraere 
(anduding 
land rent). 

Valueiper' 
.acmimiS 
land with 
isnproTa- 
manta. 

Yield 

peraere. 

Netoost 
per bushel 
(excluding 
laud rent). 

Earm prioe 
per bushel. 


Dmrs. 

Mlars, 

MUrs, 

DoUan, 

JBushds. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

1913.V 

8.44 

8.89 

+ai6 

48 

11.7 

0,72 

0.76 

1914 

8.81 

ia60 

+2.29 

62 

10.6 

.79 

1.01 

1916 

ia42 

16.64 

4-6.13 

64 

17;6 

.69 

.04 

2986 

3.96: 

8.87^ 

■4»81 j 

.iS! 


L.il. 

L43 

ion 

13.26 

284 <0 

4ia36 

•12^ 

1L8' 

.L.12 

loa 

WA 

idn 

88.46 

4I64OI 

65; 

86.4; 

.1.62 

2.94 

19J0 

17.12 

17.94 

4.82 

72 

7.8 

.2.19 

.2L3a 

1920 

38.92 


-r8..27 

M. 


.2.08 

1.72 

1021 

12.36 

8.94 

-^40 

94 


1I..44 

J.04 

1922 

1L84 

iLie* 


& 

H-i 

.84 

.88 

1928 • 

ia76 

8.10 

-^2.86 

78 

8.9 

1.21 

-.91 


MiiMoa CM of PNdiiotlon. 

> Ofitta oomputed from baeie requiremente as shofirn in BnUetia No. 943; 19t3»3iBI'ptieiS>aroa^eMitiee( 
prieaa from July to June; 1929-23 prices are tor Oct. 1. 

• 1928 IlgimauWMt tomvbdoa 
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Tabu «4.— ya fae ti u, .eztiudmf bmd rent, mti farm priet tcmta’ 

10X3-1919. 


i 

Yew. 

Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri. i 

Net cost 
peraore 
(esccluding 
land rent).. 

Fain^ 
value of 
wheat 
per acre. 

JHiferenoe 
between 
farm^uo 
and'Oost 
pwAcre 
(exelndiug 
laud rent). 

VUue per 
•ere Of 
Isfod with 
ifiBsprove- 
ments. 

Yield 

peraore. 

1 

Neteest 
per bushel 
(exolndiiig 
land rent). 

Farm price 
per biuihel. 


' Defiarr. 

DolUtr». 

DqU»8. 

Doifars. 

Btuhds. 

Dollars. 

DSOvrif. 

IMS 

9. OS 

11. TO 

4-2.08 

60 

15.2 

0.68 

0.77 

1914 

10. 18 

18.01 

+7.85 

61 

19.8 

.53 

.92 

1M5 

9.08 

13.34 

+S.36 

61 

1.3.8 

.72 

.96 

1M6 

10.19 

18.80 

+8.17 

66 

13.4 

.76 

1 37 

1M7 

13.58 

27.72 

+14.22 

70 

13.2 

1.02 

2.10 

IMS 

17. 12 

26.34 

+11.22 

77 

14.1 

1.21 

2.01 

1919 

19.47 

2S.70 

+9.29 

S.”) 

13.3 

1.41 

2. 13 

IMO 

20.48 

20.93 

+0.45 

106 

15.8 

L84 

1.76 

Ittl 

15.02 

12.80 

-2. 17 


12.0 

1.19 

1.02 

1022 

12 G1 

11.31 

-.70 

79 

13.0 

.92 

.87 

1923* 

12.09 j 

9.49 

-2.00 

77 

10.1 

1.20 

.91 


Dlxision of Cost df Prodnctlon. 

iOo8t4 cefSfitttod fmalwiio recfaireiiiotits asflhvira in BoUetiii No. MS; 19t3>103l p«loeB of 

prices from July to June; 1922-1923 mices are for Oct. 1. 

* 1923 figures auUjoet totvvtsion. 

Table 65. — Index tmmhers of cost of production, excluding Innd rent, and form prit'c of 

spring wheat, t913-J9SS. 


Year. 

North Daioeta, South Dakota, Minnesota. 

Net cost 
per acre > 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Farm 
welueof 
wheat 
per ana. 

Value per 
acsectf oil 
land with 
improve- 
ments. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Net cost 
per bushel 
fexoluding 
laud rent). 

Farm price 
per bui;hol. 


Per oeul. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1918 

190 

109 

100 

100 


100 

1M4 

98 

1J9 

1» 

90 


133 

ItU 

123 

188 

UO 

150 

82 

131 

1818 

184 


116 

63 

106 

188 

1817 

157 

266 

126 

101 

160 

203 

1818 

199 

376 

188 

140 

142 

208 

1919 

208 


147 

67 



1920 

224 

178 

194 

78 

289 

220 

1921 

146 


192 

74 

200 

132 

1922 ' 

138 

138 

105 

111 

117 

109 


127 

91 

149 

76 

168 

120 


Division of Cost of Production. 

Table 66. — Index numbers of cost of production, excluding land rent, and farm price 

of winter ivheat, 1913-1923. 




Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri. 


Year. 

Net cost 
peraore 
(excludliK 
Iti&d rent). 

Farm 
value of 
wheat 
per acre. 

Vahieper 
oereof 
land wtcb 
improve- 
ments. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Net cost 
per bushel 
(•xoluding 
land teiUJ- 

Farm price 
per bushel. 

im 

Per cent. 
100 

Percent. 

100 

Per cent. 

m 

Percent, 

160 

Per cent. 
108 

Per ceid. 
160 

1814 

106 

154 

m 

129 

83 

120 

1916 

104 

114 

182 

81 

U4 

135 

1916 

160 

187 

lie 

88 

121 

178 

Mifir 

146 

227 


87 

942 

298 

fate 

178 

212 

128 

9B 

102 


IMI 

90S 

246 

M2 

89 

229 

m 

lilO - 

213 

m 

117 

181 

213 

m 

leti 

m 

m 

165 

m 

189 

m 

Iffy — ... 

126 

r 

162 

n 

146 

ttt 

im 

126 

81 

138 

89 

180 

m 








Division of Cost of Production. 
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Tablb 67 .— of farm land per acre, United Statea and Canada, 


Country and sub- 
divisioD. 

1914 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


DoBars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

DcUan. 

DoUars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars, 

DdUars, 

DoUars. 

United States! 

Iflnnaanra ... . . 

64 

64 

60 

68 

76 

81 

99 

94 

79 

66 

70 

76 

88 

87 

94 

124 

126 

no 

Uorth Dakota.. 

88 

84 

87 

89 

41 

48 

50 

50 

46 

South Dakota.. 

67 

58 

60 

03 

66 

80 

no 

106 

87 

IffnntiAnA 

88 

85 

84 

36 

87 

89 

42 

35 

25 

tdnhn 

63 

66 

64 

71 

87 

97 

125 

125 

106 

Washington 

no 

99 

102 

100 

116 

115 

150 

145 

‘S 

Oragon 

80 

75 

70 

82 

104 

95 

120 

135 

100 

Nebraska 

74 

71 

76 

80 

02 

105 

135 

120 

00 

Kansas 

51 

53 

58 

‘ 60 

64 

69 

80 

80 

60 

Colorado 

65 

65 

60 

62 

64 

66 

75 

75 

70 

Oklahoma... 

80 

29 

81 

86 

41 

48 

55 

66 

48 

Taxes 

89 

39 

39 

45 

52 

65 

69 

65 

56 

CSaBeda* 

87 

86 

86 

38 


46 

48 

40 

40 

Manitoba. 

82 

80 

82 

81 

32 

35 

39 

35 

82 

Saskatchewan.. 

24 

24 

23 

26 

29 

32 

32 

29 

38 

Alberta 

21 

23 

22 

27 

28 

29 

32 

28 

24 







Division of Statistical and Historical Re.nearch. 


> Based on estimated value per acre of ‘'all land with Improvoments" as reported by crop reporters to 
Division of (.'rop and Livestock Estimates. 

* “All occupied farm land with Improvements" as reported by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Table 68. — Index numbere of farm price of wheat and of costs of important factors of pro- 
duction and marketing in the United States, 191S-192S, 


Year. 

Average 
farm 
price of 
wheat 1 
per bushel. 

Monthly i 
wages of 
form labor 
without 
board. 

Wholesale 
prices of 
l3 repre- 
sentative 
form im- 
plements. 

Binder 

twine. 

Value of 
all land 
per acre 
with 
improve- 
ments. 

i 

1 Freight 
rales. 


Percent, 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

1918., 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1014.. 

121 

90 

101 

102 

106 

99 

1915 

122 

99 

105 

105 

105 

100 

1916 

172 

108 

no 

132 

113 

101 

1917 

260 

133 

131 

193 

111 

101 

1918 

258 

155 

178 

232 

122 

117 

1919 

274 

186 

188 

226 

133 

181 

1920 ; 

236 

214 

196 

175 

161 

147 

1921 

131 

143 

IKS 

140 

153 

177 

1922 

112 

138 

152 

i 114 

129 

160 

1928 

116 

(•) 

154 

123 

122 









Division of Coat of Production. * 

Implement prices from International Harvester Co. of Amerira. 

> 191^1921: Average of prices from July to June; 1922-23 iirices for October 1. 

> 1923 wage index: January 133, April 140, July 169, OctOMr 154. 


Table 69. — Index numbers of farm price of wheat and costs of important factors oj pro- 
duction and marketing in Kansas and North Dakota, 191S-J9SS. 


Winter wheat (Kansas). 


Year. 

Average 
form price 
of wheat.! 

Monthly 
wages of 
form labor 
without 
board. 

Wholesale 
prices 13 
fwresent- 
ative farm 
Implo- 
ments. 

Binder 

twine 

average, 

United 

States 

prices. 

Thre^ing 
rate (shock 
thi^hlng 
bundle 
grain). 

Value of 
all land 
with Im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Freight 
rates from 
McPherson, 
to Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Percent. 

Pereenl. 

Percent. 

Percent, 

Percent, 

Percent. 

Percent. 

1013. 



100 


100 

100 

100 

1914 

118 

104 

101 

102 

100 

102 

100 

1916 

124 




100 

106 

100 

1916 

177 

118 

no 

132 

100 

116 

100 

1917 

273 

186 

181 

190 

160 

120 

100 

1918 

266 

167 

178 

282 

160 

128 

186 

1919 

276 

194 

188 

225 

200 

138 

126 

1920 


280 

196 

176 


160 

100 

1921 

182 

160 

185 

140 

160 

160 

100 

1922 

no 

139 

162 

114 

150 

138 

110 

1998 

122 

(•) 

164 

128 

150 

136 


Dividon of Cost of Production. 

1 1918-1921 indices are avefans of prices from Jtdy to June; 1933-1928 arc for Oct. 1. 

KygSjJanuai^, 182; April, 142; July, 146; October, 161 . North Dakota: January, 

















TabIiK 69. — Indeintmien of farm priee of wheat and eotte of imporUmlfaetort of pro- 
dwition and marketing in Kansas and North Dakota, 1913-19^,i — (\>ntinued. 


Spring wheat (North Dakota). 


Year. 

Average 
farm price 
of wheat. 1 

Monthly 
wages of 
farm labor 
without 
board. 

Wholesale 
prices 13 
represent- 
ative farm 
imple- 
ments. 

Binder 

twine 

average 

United 

States 

prices. 

Threshing 
rate (shock 
threshing 
bundle 
grain). 

Value of 
aUland 
with im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Freight 
rates mnn 
Larimere, 
N. Dak., to 
Minn^ 
apolis, 
Minn. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percefd. 

Per cent. 

Per uni. 

Per cent. 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914 

1.36 

106 

101 

102 

100 

106 

100 

1916 

m 

107 

lbs 

105 

100 

no 

100 

1916 

189 

in 

no 

132 

100 

119 

100 

1917 

206 

Ul 

131 

193 

1 150 

126 

100 

1918...- 

273 

160 

178 

232 

150 

132 

125 

1919 

311 

187 

188 

226 

200 

139 

125 

1920 

240 

228 

196 

175- 

200 

161 

171 

1921 

137 

142 

185 

140 

160 

161 

171 

1922 

111 

131 

152 

114 

160 

148 

146 

1923 

. 121 

(*) 

164 

123 

150 

135 



, Division of Cost of Production . 

Implement prices lh>m International Qarvester (Do. of America. 

M913-I021 indices are averages of prices from July to June; 1022-'li)23 are for Oct. 1. 

S1923 wageindex, Kansas: January, 132; April, 142; July, 146; October, 151. North Dakota: January, 101; 
April, IgsTJuly, 144; October, 147. 


Table 70. — Wheat, hard spring — margins between the prices in the United States and 

Canada, 1921-1928} 


Year and month. 

Winnipeg 
No. 2 
Northern.* 

Duluth 
No. 1 Dark 
Northern. 

Minoe- 

npolls 

Margins American over 
Canadian prices. 

No. 1 Dark 
Northern. 

Duluth. 

Minniy* 

apolis. 

Jannarv 

1921. 

Cents. 

108 

Cnttn. 

178 

Cents. 

179 

Cmte. 

10 

Cmte. 

11 

February 

103 I 

170 

170 

7 

7 

March..'. 

165 

169 

166 

4 

1 

April 

152 

151 

1-18 


-4 

May 

164 1 

158 

156 

-6 

-8 

June..... 

166 

162 

IGl 

-3 

-4 

July 

159 ! 

154 

165 

-5 

6 

August 

135 i 

148 

148 

13 

18 

nAptAmbtf... 

128 1 

161 

152 

26 

24 

October 

103 

134 

134 

31 

81 

NovumbAr.,,--- 

99 

128 

128 

29 

29 

DAcemhitf 

99 1 

130 ! 

130 

31 ' 

81 

Tannarv 

1922. 

104 

131 

1 

133 

27 

20 

FebruGffy 1 

124 

153 

152 

29 

28 

March..' ,-..-1 

132 

157 

155 

26 

28 

April 1 

135 

164 

161 

29 

26 

May 

137 

162 

161 

25 

24 

June. 

128 

147 

140 1 

19 

18 

July 

130 

130 

147 

17 

August 

112 

122 

124 

10 

12 

RAp^tAtnbAr. 

99 

113 

113 1 

14 

14 

October 

100 

115 

116 ' 

15 

16 

NovAmhAT., 

108 

123 

123 

15 

16 

DeoAmbtf . . 

106 

128 

127 

22 

23 

Januarv.. . 

1923. 

106 

122 

124 

16 

18 

FAbniary. . „ 

108 

123 

126 

15 

18 

March... 

109 

123 

125 

14 

16 

April 

118 

129 

130 

11 

12 

Miy 

114 

126 

120 

12 

12 

June. 

111 

114 

116 

8 

4 

July 

103 

108 

100 

5 

6 


106 

116 

116 

10 

10 


09 

123 

118 

24 

10 

82 

Goober 

94 

124 

126 

30 

November 

93 

120 

no 

27 

26 

December 

88 

118 

119 

80 

81 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled fnw Minneapolis Daily Market Record, 
iprloes are common averages of the mean of the range of dally dosing prices. Only days on which ptloes 
for the three markets appeared wero used. . ^ » 

• Oonversions at current rate of exdiange as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. Winnipeg prices 
on basis In store at Fort Wiuimn and Port Arthur. 
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6GS^ Tearbooh of the of 'AgriovAtwre, 198$. 


Tavui «po( priM itnMmpoal, Jmt, Utl-Dmmnitr, XtH} 


Yeftrtntliiioiitli. 


No. 1 
Northern 
Manitoba 
tMrbiahel. 


No. 2 Hard 
Wlirter 
(American) 
per bushel. 


over 

Ajncrlcan 

winter 

wheat, 

perbiisbcl. 


Juno 

October.... 

November.. 

December.. 


MSt. 


1022. 



December. 


JaaoBiy.... 
Fobma^... 
March 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October.... 
November. 
December . 


1028. 


Cetat. 

210.5 

190.4 

194.6 

146.8 

145.1 

160. 9 

170.1 

171. 1 

170.0 

157.7 

165.5 

150.8 

148.3 

154.2 

144.0 
14&1 

143.6 

143.7 

142.0 

146.0 

150.4 

142.1 

138.9 

135.4 

141.8 
140. 1 
I3L 5 

mo 


Cents. 

201.0 

198.4 

124.8 

135.2 


157.4 

158.8 

143.8 

146.0 

141.8 

190.0 
140.2 

152.4 

154.8 

141.8 

145.0 

140.8 

145.8 


126.0 


CerUe. 

9.9 

1X0 

0.8 

11.8 


18.7 
12.6 
14.4 

18.8 
18.0 
18.8 
14.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

.7 


9.4 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from BroomhaH’s Corn Trade News. 
^Monthly averages for days on which prices for both classes of wheat wore quoted. Quotations con- 
verted at exchange lor the month. 


Table 72 . — Chicago prices to dealers for five representative farm. n,iplrm.mU, 

ms-ms.^ 


Implement. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1622 

1923 

Omin binder (Moot with 
bundle carrier) 

Do^ 

lom. 

95.49 

Dol- 

lars. 

95.43 

Dol- 

lars. 

95.43 

Dal- 

ian. 

ioao9 

Do^ 

lare. 

120.25 

Dol- 

wSHtr 

Dol- 

lars. 

166.25 

Dol- 

lars. 

156.75 

Dol- 

lars. 

181.40 

Dol- 

lars. 

13X70 

Dol- 
Inn. 
138. 70 

Omin drill (12 by 7, single 
disk) 

54.40 

54.40 

H.4xl 

55.88 

68.40 

9X15 

9X15 

9X15 

04.06 

70.80i 

79.56 

Com planter ( with 80 rods 
wire) 

81.82 

81.62 

81.15 

83.72 

4X75 

55.57 

55.57 

56.57 

^86 

49.40 

49.04 

Com binder (with bundle 
canior) 

95.43 

95.43 

95.43 

10X69 

120.26 

166.25 

166.25 

156.75 

16X40 

13X70 

13X70 

Mower (Moot,plain lift). . 

88.52 

84.45 

84. 4(^ 

86.81 

44.40 

61.75 

61.71^ 

68.90 

02.40 

58.20 

58.29 


Bureau of Agitcultural Boonomios. Implement prices from International Harvester Co. of America. 
>F.o.b. 


Table 73. — Index numhers of Chicago prices to dealers for representative farm imple- 
ments, 


Implement. 

im 

1914 

1915 

1010 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1030 

1931 

1922 

1088 

Group of 18 representative larm 

implemente > 

Oialn binder (64 oot with bundle 

carrier) 

arain drill (13 by 7. single 44ik). . 
Com planter <with 80 rode wire). . 
Com binder (with bundle carrier). 
Mowers (5-feot, |datei lift) 

Per 

cent. 

IIB 

180 

180 

100 

100 

100 

Per 

cent. 

101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

109 

Psr 

cent., 

108 

100 

100 

00 

100 

m 

Per 

eenU 

110 

105 

103 

107 

108 
108 

Per 

citif. 

181 

128 

126 

Si 

132 

Per 

emt. 

178 

174 

169 

178 

174 

184 

Per 

eenl. 

188 

174 

189 

178 

174 

184 

II 

m 

1 

Per 

oent. 

158 

141 

147 

188 

12 

Pit 

eenf. 

184 

in 

its 

157 

lit 

1S9 


Bureau of Agrioultural Economics. Price data furnished by International Harvester Co. of Amerioa. 
tF.o.b. 

* The ETOfiqp iBoludcaone each of the toUawittg implemcBts: grain bhider, mower, selftdnmp liagr mini 
hhy loader, com planter, corn binder, ensilage cutter, grain drUi,disl( liateow,spring4oeitb harrow,sptke- 
tooth harrow, eream separator, standard Scinch wagon. 



















Brettd £hamKi. . . 


TmiM H. "S mM fiutam «iuf<Hnemfr (i« prie$ of (Aord minUor wAmI at Kmntm 

CUp). 

ATiauBT an, im 


Grade. 

Price. 


Dollars. 

Dark hard. ...No. 1 

1.10 

No. 2 

L 14-1. 17 

1.08-1.11 

No. 3 

1 

1.15-1.17 

1.10-1.12 

No. 4 1 

1.15 

No. 5 

1.08-1.13 

Hard No.l 

1.09 

No. 2 

1.08-1.10 

L05-1.08 

1.01-1.06 

1.00 

No. 8 

1.08-1.10 
1.05-1.07 
i. 00-1. 08 
1.00 

No. 4 

1.07-1.10 

i.Qd-i.oa 

.97 

No. 5 

.97-1.00 


DfleeriptiOB. 


Average protein, northern Kansas. 

13-14 per oent protein; good territory Kansas or higbw test 
NebrStka. 

13 to over 18 per cent protein, ncKthvreat Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Colorado. 

Hi^cr protein: southern Kansas wheat. 

Good strength than fair producing sections. 

14 per cent protein or under. 

Good to high test. 

Near dark, good protein. 

13 per cent protefn or more; near dark. 

13-13 per cent protoin; 50-7U per cent dark. 

Medium. 

Ordinary. 

13 per cent protein or over; 70 per cent or more dark. 

13-13 per cent protein; 50-d5 per oent dark. 

Medium. 

Ordinary. 

18 per cent protein and over; good character. 

13-13 per cent protein; SO per cent and more dark. 
Medium. 

Average strength, medium quality. 


OCTOBER 29, 1923. 


Dark hard.. No. t.. 

Hard No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 


1.18 
1.12 
1. 18 
L 20-1. 22 
1.18 

1.13- 1.15 
1.0r>-1.09 
1.19-1.21 
1.12-L18 
l.d&-1.09 
L 03-1. 05 

1. 14- 1. 16 

1. 08- 1. H 

1.08- 1.07 
.98-1.08 
.98-1.00 

1.19 
1.12 
1.07 
1.03-1,04 
1.00 
.02- .96 


13.72p6r cent protoin; Colorado. 

12.60por cent protein; Colorado. 

12.64 per cent protein; Kansas; 014 pounds. 

12.90- 18A0 per cent protein; near dark. 

12.42-12.58 per oent protein; good territory, Kansas. 
12.30-12.60 per cent protein; intermodiato character. 

12.25 per cent or less protein; medium to ordinary quality, 

12.90- 13.75 per cent protein; choice. 

12.50-13 per cent protein; medium to flair character. 
13-12.40per cent protein; medium quality. 

12 per cent or less protein; ordinary. 

12.^18.78 per cent protein; fair to good . 

12.45-12.85 per cent protein; intennediate. 

12-12.40 per cent protein. 

Under 12 per cent protein. 

Extrnmriy common. 

14 por cent protein; flaney; 5;^ poemds. 

13.18 per cent prot^. 

Near 13 per cent protetn . 

12.70 per cent protein. 

12 per cent protein; 58 pounds. 

Under 12 por cent protein; 5i-53i pounds. 


Division of Statistloal and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Grain Market Review. 
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Table 75 . — Wheat fettimated prieee of No. 1 Northern Spring^ pre-war price nOioe Efen 
established at price lewis of 1921 , 1922, 1923^ 


Index wholesale prices, lW-1918 prices per 

all commodities, Bo- bushel raised ^th 

reau Labor Statistics, ^1™ index wholesale 
19«WMS-100.> k„P£i . price..* 


Prices received per 
bnshel.4 


1921 1922 1923 


1921 1922 1923 1921 1922 



Pivi8ion*of Statistical and Historical Besearch. 

1 Bureau of Labor Statistics index converted to 1909-1918 base. 

* Averatte ca s b price. 

’The averase price for the month in 1909-1913 multiplied by the index number of wholesale prices for 
ihe oorrespcading month. 

’ Average ofreported sales, Kansas City 





















Bread ^rarne. / 955 

Tabis ll.^Wheaty estimated prises of No. t Red Winter if prewar price ratioe were estab- 
lished at price levels of 19tl, 19t2y 19tS. 


Prices received per 
bushel. 4 



January — 
Febniaiy.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October.... 

November.. 

December.. 


Division of Statistical and llistorical Research. 

'Bureau of Labor Statistics index converted to 1900'1913 base. 

•Bureau of Labor Statistics. . . .... 

•The average price for the month in 1909-1918 mulUpUed by the index number of wholesale prices for 
the corresponding month. 

• Chicago; from Bureau of Labor StatlsUos. 
































68it/ Tewr^ooh of the IMS. 


T4 »i.s pmahofho§i. if prelaw pictrteioivurtul MvM inM 

efmi, me, ms. 


Month. 

Jhdaxwliolasaieprioesi 
all oommoaitieB, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1009-1913-100.1 

Ohlcaga 

prices 

per 

hun^ 

dred- 

weight.f 

loao-BtlS priees per 
hundredwwlglit 
falaoA wMh index 
wholesale prioes.> 

Prices received per hun- 
dredweight.* 

1921 


1923 

1009- 

1918 

lOM 

1922 

1923 

1921 




Per cl. 

Per cl. 

Per el. 

Ocllars. 

Deifcrt. 

DeUsn. 

Osllars. 

DeUan. 

OoUars. 

Doilerr. 

January 

177.5 

144.1 

162.8 

7.20 

12.89 

10.40 

11.68 

9.41 

8.03 

&20 

Fdbmary 

167.0 

147.2 

163.9 

7.43 

12.41 

iao4 

12.18 

9.42 

9.00 

8.08 

Marcb 

161.8 

148.2 

166.0 

8.02 

12.98 

11.89 

13.31 

10.00 

ia43 

8.18 

AndL 

154.5 

149^3 

166.0 

8.04 

12.42 

12.00 

13.85 

8.60 

lasi 

SwOB 

ifiSr..: 

16L4 

154.6 

162.8 

7.81 

11.82 

12.07 

12.71 

R.85 

ia48 

7.88 

June 

148.3 

156.0 

159.7 

7.00 

11.71 

12.87 

12.62 

8.19 

ia33 

6.98 

Jrty 

147.8 

16L8 

157.6 

8.00 

11.78 

12.94 

13.61 

9.60 

0.70 

Z.04 

Aiumt 

148.8 

161.8 

156.0 

8.00 

11.86 

12.94 

12.68 

0.26 

8.01 

7.65 

September 

147.2 

169.7 

leas 

8.15 

12.00 

18.08 

18 . n 

7.61 

8.75 

8.36 

Onober - 

148.8 

leas 

I5a7 

7.03 

1L78 

12.75 

12.66 

7.72 

8.80 

7.42 

November 

147.8 

102.8 

168.7 

7.48 

ILOl 

12.18 

11.87 

7.01 

8.07 

6.85 

December 

146.1 

162.8 

157.6 

7.50 

iao6 

12.21 

11.82 

6.98 

8.18 

6.87 

Year 

183.4 

156.5 

160.8 

7.77 

11.02 

12.08 

11.49 

8.51 

0.22 

7.65 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rceenrch. 

^ BmMu of Labor Statistka index oonvertod to IfiOO-l^lS base. 

* Avengfi cash prion. » 

* The average price for the month in 1909>19i3 multiplied by the index number of wibolesale priooe for 
oorrespondlng month. 

* Average cost of packer and shipper purohftses, Chicago. 


Table 80 . — Estimated prices of lard, if pre-war price ratios were established at price levels 

of mi, me, ms. 


Month. 

Index wholesale prices, 
ah omnmoditles, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1909-1913-100.1 

Chicago 

prices 

per 

hun- 

dred- 

weight.* 

1900-1013 prices per 
huudrodwoignt 
raised with index 
wholesale prices.* 

Prices received pw hun- 
dredweight.* 

1921 

1922 

m 

1909- 

1913 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1023 


Per cf. 

Per el. 

Per cf. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Jvuary 

177.5 

144.1 

162.8 

10.29 

18.26 

14.83 

1576 

16.08 

BSEl 

18.20 

February 

167.0 

147.2 

163.0 

la 18 

17.00 

14.08 

16.69 

1191 


1525 

March 

161.8 

148.2 

160.0 


17.15 

15. n 

17.60 

1148 

13.50 

1587 

AarU 

154.5 

149.3 

160.0 


15.08 

15.48 

17.15 


12.02 

1542 



151.4 

164.5 

1018 


1517 

1550 

17.30 

11.88 

13.15 

1512 

Jiase 

148.2 

150.5 

159.7 

10.77 

16.95 

1587 

17.20 


13.22 

18.18 

Italy 

147.2 

161.8 

157.5 


15.82 

17.39 

1594 

13.94 


12.64 

Anipist 

148.2 

161.8 

1.56.0 


1510 

17.08 

17.05 

13.65 

13.30 

1588 

S^Hembtf 

147.2 

150.7 

180.8 

11.84 

18.55 

17.95 


13.51 


15.06 

Ontober 

148.2 

160.8 

159.7 

11.39 

1580 

Klill 

17.88 

12.16 

14.12 


November 

147.2 

1018 

158.7 


1507 

17.78 

17.33 

11.62 

18.78 

15.72 

Dccentber. 

140.1 

152.8 

167.6 

laTi 

15.85 

17.44 

16.88 

11.25 

13.31 


Year 

158.4 

155.5 

160.8 

10.72 

1544 

1567 

17.24 

13.21 

1507 

1590 


DhrMim at Btatistiodl and Htstortcal Itesearch. 

1 Bureau of Labor Statistics index converted to 1909-1913 base. 

* Average price of pure lard, Chicago. 

* The avenuM price for the month in 1909-1913 multiplied by the index number of wholesale prices for 
the oorrespondtaig month. 
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Table 81 . — To |wr me Bof pereetttmge inamie «* ogrieukural iand mteide of tneor- 
porated placee tn SotiA Datotafor 191S, 1919, and 1991. (Oeneral property tax.) 


Area. 

Tax per«ere.* 

Increaso. 

1913 

1 

1919 

1021 

1013.1919 

1913.1021 

1919-1921 

37 eastern oounties * 

32 wostom counties * 

AM oounties 

*DoVarM. 

0.30 

.15 

.24 

Dollars. 

0.79 

.3.1 

.54 

Dollars. 

0.77 

.38 

.55 

Per cent. 
103 
120 
m 

Per cent. 
156 
120 
129 

Percent. 

-3 

0 

2 


Division <d Agricultural Finance. Compiled from 1014 Slate Auditor's Report, vol. 2, and the Ammal 
Eeports of Stale Tax Commissioa for the years 19H. 192^ and l'921-22. 

> Tax loNies of 191.1, 1919, azul 1921 for payment in 1914, 1920, and 1922, respectively. 

* Tile counties included in the eastern diviskin are^ Aurora BeadlStBon Homme, Brookings, Brown, 
Cbarles Mix, Clark, Clay ^Codington, Davisoa, DoXb Beueh Doujdos, Rdmuads, Faulk, Grant, Gre^'orv, 
Hamlin, Hand, Hanson, Htit-chinson, Jerauld, Kimhnry, Lake, Jiinooln, McCook, McFnerson, Marshall, 
Miner, Minnehaha. Moody, Roberts, Sanborn, Spink, Turner, Union, and Yankton. 

* All oounties not listed in note 2 are included in the<westem division. 


Tabll 82. — Av^dym of taxes Umed on agric^dtvml land outside incorporated placeji in 
Scum Dakota^ 191S^ 1919, and 1921. {General property tax.) 


Area. 

Year. 



Distribution. 



State. . 

County. 

Town- 

ship. 

School. 

Miscella- 

noous. 

Total. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per ce^U. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


1913 

13.4 

33.0 

14.2 

3S.4 

1.0 

100 0 

37 enstom eountios 

1919 

10.9 

37.0 

11 1 

35. 0 

.0 

100.0 


1921 

12.9 

27.0 

10.4 

49 7 

.0 

100.0 


1913 

8.1 

43.3 

7.0 

40 6 

1.0 

10P.0 

32 western counties 

1919 

11.2 

41.5 

5.7 

41.6 

.0 

100 0 


1921 

7.6 

.18.9 

5.6 

47.9 

.0 

100 0 


1913 

11.8 

36 2 

12.0 

89 0 

1.0 

100 0 

All counties t,..\ 

1919 

15.3 

38.3 

9.6 

38 8 

.0 

100.0 


1921 

11. S 

30.7 

9.0 

49.0 

.0 

ion 0 


Division of Agricultural Finance. (See notes to Table 81.) 


T.tBLE 83 . — EsHinated tax per acre and pmerUage increase on imjireyved farm land for 
the east-side counties of Washi ngtOHy by (iMtrtcfs, 1914 and 1921. (General property tax. ) 


Areas. 

Tax per arm. » 

Increase, 

1914-1021. 

1914 

192L 

* 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Percent. 

Big Bend (5 counties) A 

0. 19 

0.63 

232 

Northeast oounties (4 counties)* 

.49 

1.36 

178 

Ppjntiife area (6 countiea)4 

.37 

1.24 

2SS 

Central oountiM (5 counties)* 

.92 

3.88' 

322 

Average eaatndde (20 oounties) 

.35 

1.18 

237 


IMvision of Agricultural Finance. Compiled from Third Biennial Report of State Tax Commission of 
Wasbdngton. 


1 Owing to the lack of complete data, the assessed value of improved agricultural lond reported in 1920 
was used as the basis of valculationff *9^ i 

* Counties of Lincoln, Adams, Franklin, Grant, and Douglas. 

» Coimties of Pend Oreille, Stevens, Ferry, and Okanogan. 

4 Coimties of Spokane. Whitman. GarOeld, Asotin, Columbia, and Walla Walla. 

• Counties of Chelan, Kittitas, Yakima, Kti^tat, and Benton. 




Q58 Temiooh of the Defartment. of Agrioutture^'lStS. 


Tabu 84.— Inoww in ddinqumitaxa, Kmiuat, Isn-rtMt. 

[1017 ddlnqutfit taxts— 100 per cent.] 


Divisions of tho State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Number of countiei 
or parts of coun- 
tiea 

In divi- 
sion. 

Report- 

Northeastern, general farming.... 

100 

122 

141. 

222 

343 

264 

19 

7 

Southeastern, general fermlng. . . . 

100 

113 

68' 

82 

98 

271 

20 

3 

FUut Hills, gracing 

100 

120 

121 

126 

433 

742 

10 

2 

Central, whrat fermlng 

100 

158 

161 

219 

489 


54 


Western, grasing 

100 

133 

m 

215 

275 

417 

H|| 

16 

5 


Division of Agricultural Finance. Data supplied by Professor England, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 


Table 85. — Tax per acre and percentage increase on farm land in Kansas for 191S, 1919, 
and 1991. (Oeneral properly tax.) 


Area. 

Taxperacre.1 

Increase. 

1913 

1919 

1921 

1913-1910 

1913-1921 

1010-1921 

84 eastern counties > 

21 western counties s 

AU counties 

McPherson County 

Thomas County 

Dottan, 

0.M 

.04 

.17 

.22 

.08 

DoUarts 

0.89 

.12 

.88 

.55 

.14 

PoUan. 

0.54 

.21 

.46 

.67 

.17 

Percent. 

63 

200 

94 

150 

75 

Percent. 

125 

425 

171 

159 

113 

PercenL 

39 

75 

89 

4 

21 


Division of Agricultural Finance. GompUed from the Fourth, Seventh, and Eighth Biennial Reports 
of the State Tax Commission of Kansas. 


^ Tax levies of 1913, 1919. and 1921 for paymeut in 1914, 1920, and 1922, respectively. 

I All counties not listed in note 8 are incuided in the eastern divisloa. 

* The counties included In the vrestem division are; Cheyenne, Finney, Gove, Qran^ Cray, Gredey, 
Hamilton. Haskell, Kearney, Lane, Logan, Morton, Rawlins, Scott, Seward, Sherman, Stanton, Stevens, 
Thomas, Wallace, Wichita. 


Table 86. — Analysis of taxes lemed on farm land in Kansas for 191S, 1919, and 1991. 

(Oeneral property tax.) 


Aiea. 

Year, 

Distribution. 

State. 

County. 

Town- 

Ship. 

School. 

Drain- 

age. 

TotaL 



Per ceTit. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Hpijl 



17.2 

85.0 

18.7 

2&8 

as 

■HjjA m 1 

84 eastern counties 

1019 

16.8 

41.6 

16.0 

25.0 

.8 


1921 


88.5 

14.4 

28.8 

.5 

'in 1 


1018 

13.4 

lai 

&5 

38.0 

.0 

i 

81 western counties 

1019 

. 12.1 

45.0 

8.5 

34.4 

.0 

& 


1921 

12.5 

8&9 

9.1 

42.6 

.0 



1013 

18.9 

8A3 

18.1 

2a9 

.8 


A31 counties 

1919 

16.5 

4L8 

15.5 

25.8 

.6 

i'll 1 


1921 

17.8 

88.3 

14.0 

29.8 

.5 

mil 


Division of Agricultural Finance. (See notes to Table 85.) 
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Tablb 87 . — Fiiianeial eandiHon of farmers in IS States of the Middle West^ 
Jantuiryt 1920^ to March, 1993. 


State and 
Division. 

Percentage of farmers who lost forms or property. 

Owner farmers. 

Tenant farmers. 

Owner and tenant formers. 

Lost forms through foredosare or 
bankruptcy. 

& 

i 

1 

All formers who lost forms. 

Jo 

1 

Lost farms becanse of land pur- 
chased during years 1918r-1020i 

Lost property through foredosare 
or bankruptcy. 

Lost property without foredoeure 
or bankruptcy. 


Retained property through leni- 
ency of creditors. 

Lost forms or property through 
foiedosoie or bankruptcy. 

Lost farms or property without 
foredosaie or bankruptcy. 

All formers who lost forms or 
property. 

Retained farms or property 
through leniency of creditors. . 

Lost farms or property through 
unwise investments in business 
enterprises other than forming. 


P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

Ohio 

2.20 

2.97 

5.20 


1.52 

3.73 

5. 81 

9. 54 

11.36 

2.72 

8. 82 

6.54 



Indiana 


3.26 

6.46 




6.29 

11. 72 

18.90 

8.25 

4.24 

7. 49 

13.20 

.36 

Illinois 

2.34 

3. 16 

5.50 

13. 42 

1.64 

Ksiu 

6.22 

9.52 

21.38 

8. 19 

4.06 

7.24 

10.87 

.38 

M ichigon 

2.6(1 

4.07 

6.67 

13. 12 

1. 37 

7.74 

16.47 

23. 21 

15.28 

3.52 

6.11 

9.63 

13. 51 

.19 

Wisconsin...^.. 

2.13 

8.42 

A55 

9.80 

2.19 

jmiij 

fUljm 

22.67 

13.34 

8.37 

4.68 

8.05 

10.32 

.19 

East North 






SB 









Central i ... 

2.31 

3.38 

5.69 

10.53 

1.74 



12.74 

1&94 

3. 18 

4.61 

7.69 

12. 35 

.36 

Minnesota ... 

~4.^ 

B1 

8. 12 

1.3. 12 

4.3.5 

12. 37 

7. 16 

19.53 

" 24 . 47 

6.41 

4.56 

la 07 

15.95 

.28 

Iowa 

3.84 

5.3€ 

9.14 

IZ 18 

6.71 

6.24 

6.79 

iao3 

18.69 

4.85 

5.93 


14.03 

.62 

Missouri 

2.00 

4.69 

7.69 

16.76 

8. 12 


9.04 

16.06 

28.13 

3.81 

5.95 

9.76 

2a 06 

.41 

North Dakota.. 

9.78 

5.8Q 

15.58 

32.50 

1.82 

Ipfill 

10.63 

PIE] 

34.94 

10.30 

7.06 

17. 41 

83. 13 

.60 

South Dakota.. 

6.20 

6. 42 

12.62 

20.78 

4.72 

10.65 

10.96 

21.60 

29. 10 

7.77 

&02 

15.79 

28. 71 

.62 

Nebraska 

5.06 

4. 17 

9.23 

14.86 

3. 48 

7.10 

5.K0 

12.99 

20.28 

5.98 

4.88 

10.86 

17.21 

.87 

Kansas 

2.94 

2.89 

5.83 

1Z22I 

1.79 

5.91 

7.47 

1.3. .38 

18.23 

4.15 

4.76 

■£9 

14.67 

.49 

West North 















Central*-— 

4.34 

4.52 

8.85 

16.02 

8.65 

7.61 

mg 

15.37 


6.47 

5.64 


18.43 

.52 

Montana 

sm 

11.07 

'W.'il 

.83.86 

2.13 

17.07 

14.90 

31.97 

29.09 

ia75 

11. 51 

28.20 

33. 31 

.22 

Wyoming 


6.9.5 

11.34 

87.92 



12.41 

28.51 

33. 33 

5.89 

7.65 

13. M 

37.33 

2.05 

Colorado 

Hqh] 

7. 42 

14.63 

mgj] 

5.76 

9. .5.5 


21.22 

2(i.92 

7.68 

8.41 

IS 

vm 

1.06 

Mountain (3 















Slates)* 

/fit 

11.20 

■ai 

mi 

81.06 

8.62 

12.33 


25.01 

28.12 

11.39 

inaa 



.81 

I 01 H 1 

States*)... 

3.83 

4.28 

8.11 

14.40 

2.72 

6.78 

7^75 

I 4 I 53 

" 20.54 

4.74 

5.34 

10. 08| 10. 28 

.46 


Division of Agricultural Finance. Data secured from 2,n<U) sele(*ted /larmers who reported ou 68,533 
owner-farmers and 25,994 tenout-farmers in their immediate neighbenrhoods. 


1 Based on number of farms reported by the Census, January 1, 1920. 
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XtaoM 88. — Wimt: Diapontitn crop in p f ineip td SMIm. 



Usoal disposition of the crop. , 

Intended disposition of the 1223 crop. 

State. 

UMdfar 

seed. 

Fed to 
live- 

Moled 

hi 

aidpped 
one of 

Used for 
seed. 

Fed to 
live- 

Mined 

in 

Shipped 
out of 


stook.1 

oounty. 

county. 

stock.i 

oounty. 

county. 


Percent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

New York 

10 

24 

85 

81 

2 

22 

33 

29 

Beoniylvania 

• 

18 

40 

38 

0 

23 

41 

27 

££i%nd 

0 

0 

29* 

a 

0 

18 

30 

48 


10 

8 

64 

18 

10 

Id 

61 

19 



North Carolina.. 

10 

7 

80 

8 

10 

7 

80 

8 

Ohia 

10 

2 

80 

81 

2 

18 

20 

46 

ladlMia 

2 

6 

27 

58 

8 

10 

28 

54 

iffiauls 

7 

JJ 

18 

02 

7 

10 

16 

67 


9 

11 

32 

48 

0 

17 

81 

43 


10 

7 

20 

68 


2 

20 

61 

Tamm ___ 

0 

8 

18 

88 

8 

10 

17 

65 

Mimoivi 

8 

8 

26 

58 

7 

14 

2A 

54 

m'l? 

11 

1 

6 

82 

13 

4 

6 

77 


10 

4 

7 

72 

11 

6 

5 

78 


B 

4 

14 

7ft 

9 

8 

15 

68 

Eansee.,, 

10 

4 

16 

70 

17 

0 

17 


Kentndky 

10 

ft 

70 

IS 

2 

8 

69 


Tsmessee 

to 

7 

6ft 

12 

10 

10 

64 


TVnuui _ 

2 

4 

26 

Gl 

10 

12 

28 

12 


OlklAhninA . „ 

10 

0 

12 

70 

2 

13 


Ijii^onfati^ 

8 

8 

8 

72 

8 

7 

8 


Ckdoredo 

7 

6 

17 


8 

15 

17 


Utah 

6 

22 

40 


7. 

25 

88 


Idaho 

ft 

18 

2 


6 

18 

8 

68 

■Washington - 

f 

10 

14 


ft 

8 



Oregon.^ 

8 

12 

11 


ft 

14 





8 

18 

12 


8 

21 








8.8 

&1 

20.5 

62.8 

2.3 

1L6 

20.4 

68.7 



DiTialoii of Crop find I^vostoek Estimates. Based <a estimates of crop reporters, November, 1923. 

1 Beoaase of uxnatisfeotory wheat priee situation at time of inquiry the estimates of *'fed to livestock” 
may be sUgbtiy esoessive. The ratio of lfl23 to usnal, however, Is felt to reflect the changed sitnation us 
itexisted in November. The degree to which these expressed Ictentioos materialised was probably affected 
by subseQOsnt price changes. 


Tabuq 89. — Wheat: Imports from Canada; for consumpiion, duty paid; for mill- 
ing in bond and export; and imports on which drawback has been aUowedf Jutie 
If 19Blf to December 31 f 1933, 


Year ending June 30. 

Total im- 
ports from 
Canada. 

.Imports for 
consumption 
(duty pai^. 

Imports on 
which draw^ 
baok was 
allowed. 

Imports for 
mtliioKlu 
boudand 
export. 

1921-22. 

Jtme-Sept .......... 

Bushels. 

1 1, 123.047 
4, 115, 128 
5,992,151 
8,323, 971 

Bushels. 

1 676, 585 
2,897,579 
2, 206, 7.37 
2,674,677 

Bushels. 

} 4,688 

Bushels. 

2, 190, 180 

2,323,332 
1, 659,325 

Oct.-Deic.. ............... ... 

Jan.-Mar... - ...... 

y^pr.-J'iiTiA 


Total 



14, 555, 197 

8,455,578 

4,638 

6,172,837 

1022-23. 

Jiily-Sept .............. 

5,003,783 
8,322, 154 
806,786 
3,879,746 

2,518,676 
8, 165,026 
1,045.15ft 
684.304 


2,444,891 

3,098,888 

1,501,064 

1,335,044 

Ont.-Dan 


Jaa.-Mar - 


Apr.-Jnna _ 


* Total 


18,012,467 

7,408,150 


9.280,787 

1923-24. 

July-Sept 

3,666,420 

11,146,796 

1,062.663 

5,945.148 

8,201 

0.594 

2,711,185 

4,440,209 

Ont-Uan 

Tntal 

14,818,216 

6^997,711 

12,795 

7, 151,484 



Division of Statistical and Historical Besearoh. Compiled ftom records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestio Commerce. 

1 Four months; Emergency tariff became effective May 28, 1221. 
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Tablb 90 . — Canadianfreight rate* on wheat, 1918, 1980, and 1988. 


y To Fort William and Port Arthur— 


Frompointain: 

h^aBit6A>a- 

Braudon 

Pgiia&0lB Prairie.. 

Winnipeg 

Virden 

SaBkatcbewan— 

Broadview 

Bhelbrook 

Begbui 

Saikatoon 

Yockton. 

Alberta — 

Atbabaeoa. 

Oateary. 

. Edmonton 

Medicine Hat 

Lethbridge 



1913. per 
busnel.^ 

Sept. 13, 
1920, per 
busn^.a 

1928, per 
bushel.* 


Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents. 


7.8 

14.1, 

9.6 


7.2 

12.9 

9.4) 


6.0 

11.4 

/8.4 

- 

9.0 

16 9 

las 


9.6 

17.4 

las 

__ 

414.4 

24.8 

16 6 

; 

10. S 

19.6. 

12.0 


14.4 

22.8 

14.4 

-- 

Ut.2 

18.3 

U.4 


416.2 

26.7 

17.4 



14.4 

24.3 

•168 

__ 

168 

213 

15.6 


18.2 

22.8 

114 

12 

18.8 

28.4 

160 


Division of Statistioal wad Historical Research. Compiled from data of Dcaniidon Burean of Statlstios. 

1 ElTeotive October 7, 1908. t Effeetive July 0, 1928. 

* This rate ooniinuea in effect until January 1, 1921. * January 1, 1916. 


Table ^1. — Export rail and water rates to lAeerpeol on wheat from the producing 
regions of the United Stales ^ Canada^ and Argentina, 1923. 


To Liverpool— 

MUes. 

Rate per 
bushw. 

Total 
rates per 
bushel. 

raOM CAMIDA. 

Regina via Port Arthur to Buffalo: 

Regloa to Port Arthur _ 

794 

Cents. 

12L0 

13.0 

9.1 

Cents. 

2. Port Arthur to Buffdo 


3. Buffalo to New York 



Total rate to seaboard............. 




24.1 

*4.8 


4. New York to Liverpool 


28.9 

rnox mifSBO states. 

Scobey, Mont., via Duluth to Buffalo: 

1, Rnnhav to Duluth _ , _ -r -t - 


706 

22.5 

60 

9.1 

_ 

2. Duluth to Buffalo 

3. Buffalo to New York 



Total rate to seaboard 




34.6 

>48 


4. New York to Liverpool 


80.4 

McPherson via Gulf; 

1, McPherson to Galveston 


974 

27.0 

>66 


2. G^veston to Xdvmpool 

366 

1. McPherson to New Orleans......... 


771 

27.0 

*66 


2. New Orleans to Liverpool........ 

866 

yaax abcbeniwa. 

1. Corral de Bustos to Rosario.................. 


111 

0.6 
>14 8 

■ 

2. Rosario to IJverpooi. ^ ^ - - - - 

248 

Average haul to Buenos Aires: 

1. Bouthflm -Rv 


106.26 

194.00 

121.00 
112.4)0 
186 Ou 

8.66 

12.14 

668 

9.53 

11.24 


2. Buenos Aires de Paoiflo Ry....... 


8. Central Aj^ntine ........... — 


4. Central of Cordoba Ry 


5. Bupnos AJrm 6i Westi^ jEly......... .................. 


Average to Bnenos Aires.. ................................. 


146 86 
140.04 

10.06 

0.96 

•18.8 


Average for Arap^^nA 


6- lift ^ ... 

23.8 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, tJnited States Shipping Board, Consular Reports, Dominion Buffeeo 
of Statistics, Intemationai Institute of Affrioulture. 


iRatelnoflBOtonlifoveinber 10, 1923. 

* Average rate tor niiin months, January to September, 1938; all oonvwslons on the basis of avwign 
rate of exchange prevailing during tbaee months. 













GRAINS OTHER THAN BREAD GRAINS. 

CORN. 

Table 92. — Com; Acreage, production, value, exports, etc.. United Stales, 1869- 

1983 . 



DivisioD of Crop and Livcstodc Estimates. Figures in italics are Census returns. 

> Based upon farm price Dec. 1 . * Coincident with * 

> Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. No. 2 to 1008. Contract to 1015. • Pielimliiary. 

* Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe. 

662 





























Oraina ether then Bread Oraine. 
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Tabui 93. — Com* Aereage, produeHon, and farm value in six leading States, 

isee-iBts. > 




Yield 

per 

aore. 


Farm 






Farm 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Aore> 

ace. 

Produo- 

tion. 

price 

Farm 
Table 
Dec. 1. 

Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

price 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 





Deo. 1. 





Deo 1. 




Buah, 


Cenia. 

IBl 



Buah. 


Cenia. 

IfiOO 

domra. 

ISfM- _ 

14,807 

18,077 

sao 


82.8 

BT?!wn/!l 

1901 


19.4 

854,700 

1,586,655 

588 

478642 

547,853 

1867 

27.5 

48.5 

174,496 

1902 

i-.TiTil 

84.5 

1868 

12,096 

15,806 

16,053 

3a8 

36.5 

156,663 

205,659 

207,874 

1903 

40.150 

30.2 

1,211,020 

1,385,135 

1,54^860 

880 

485,987 

526,866 

562,287 

1M» 

27. 1 

48 0 

IflfU 


82.4 

^0 

1870 

3M 

84.8 

1905 

884 

385 

1871 

14,058 

88.6 

505,789 

29.6 

167,578 

1906 


389 

1.546,895 

84.6 

534,941 

1872 

15, 815 

89.1 

617.889 

23.6 

148 506 

1907 

42,850 

81.5 


44.8 

598,742 

1873 

18,850 
19,832 
2% 479 

25.6 

23.3 

35.0 


32 7 
489 
287 

158, 130 
225,914 
225,536 

1908 

41,850 

ioi 

1, 277, 785 

580 

715, 100 

1875 

1909 

42, 472 

82.8 


52 2 

715, 537 
595,865 





43,405 

84.9 

1,516,781 

39.8 

1876 

24,641 

2a7 


282 

100,542 
214, 572 




1877 

24,610 

.30 5 


286 

1911 

43. 575 

881 

1,813,765 

55.5 

728,854 

1878 

25,194 

31.6 

795,369 

23.9 

■TTijSTTn 

1912 

44,958 

86.9 


483 

667,979 

1879 

8 00A 

29,814 

29,877 

3&1 

Ol K 1 

1,076,944 

288 
M A 


1913 

44,185 

28 8 

1,186,312 

63.1 

748,416 




Oo« O 













Aver 

48,719 

32.2 

1, 409, 117 


691,328 



01 ft 


KA 0 






1882,.... 

OU| 4IVO 

29,234 

ZXa 5 

27.7 

811. 143 

43.8 

855,365 

1914 

A3, 493 

38 5 

H 

58.7 

778,890 

1883 

80.182 

26.7 


381 


1915 

42, 675 

33.3 

62.5 

747, 191 

1884 

31, 171 

32.3 


27.6 i 


1916 

EEjILEI 

29.7 

1.288295 

83.1 

1,068,962 

1885 

32,669 

33.1 

1,081,640 

280 

281,399 

1917 

47,656 

3.5.0 

1,666,556 

118 7 

1,028,148 




1918 

41. 747 

29.9 


124.7 

1,557,436 

1886 

83.557 

26.0 

873,502 

30.0 

262, 159 

1919 


85.2 

1, 418, 481 

1,623,991 

128 2 

1,776,447 

3887 


22.6 

703,878 

1,121,588 

383 

07 fi 

269,718 


42,384 

883 

54.3 

881,428 


1888..... 

ol. o 

Aia O 








1889 


34.0 

OA K 

1, 147,578 
816,710 

22L2 

AA A 

2.U208 

Aver 

43,067 

83. 1 

1,426,858 

87.4 

1,247,642 

1890... 

/Aa 0 








501,127 






35.2 

1,452,111 

3A5 

1891 


33.7 

1.204.090 

34.0 


1922 

41, .317 

35.5 

1, 465,381 

59.6 


IRM 

34,200 
35. 075 

27.9 


34 9 

333, 532 
292, 014 

1923 . 

43,274 

38 7 

1, 588, 939 

63.8 


1893 

27.6 

ma 



1894 


21.7 

661, 150 
1,290^754 


208,468 







1895 

31.9 

288 

268,360 







1896 

41,280 

36.8 

1,519,740 

18 8 

255, 317 







1897 

41, 780 

29.9 

1,248,975 

283 

liSjfSSl 







1898 

41,000 

30.2 

1,236,900 

24.7 







1899 

43, 154 

32.0 


26.0 

858, 018 1 







1900 

43,950 

34.0 


30.8 

459, 374 

1 







Division of Crop an<i Livostock Estimates. 

> Iowa, Ulinois, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, and Obio. 

> Preliminary. 















Tearttook^ Despmtmetd 19SS. 


T^judi 0A.— Cam; Aanagt, fTtiMtim, and UUdJnrtn Mb t e , bff SlaU*, nakndmr 

yearn, 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands of 
bushels. 

Total value, basis Deo. 1 
price, thousands of dollais. 


Ifi21 

nti 

1028 t 

1991 

1032 

1831i 

1921 

1922 

10231 

Maine 

80 

10 

18 

1,600 

770 

084 

1,155 

770 

766 

NuwJBLanpebire.. 

S4 

27 

20 

1.272 

1,161 

1,002 

054 

871 

1,212 

Vemmit 

SI 

« 

04 


1,670 

1..^8 

8,886 

3,248 

3,604 

Massaohnaetto 

« 

dl 

60 


2,410 

2,687 

2,402 

2,204 

2,018 

HlKMte island. 

14 

18 

12 

014 

m 

486 

706 

624 

5M 

GonneeliDat 

74 

n 


8,248 

1,466 

3,112 

3,468 

6,826 

3,8M 

New .... 

198 

788 


80,708 

.28,820 

24,6S» 

24,694 

28»013 

04,650 

New Jersey 

241 

I'll 

Wm 

11,327 

0,702 

62,012 

9,440 

6,003 

6,791 

8,968 

PennaFivania. 

i,m 

■Ml 

K17T 

70,272 

21,020 

41,060 

48,838 

60.002 

Delaware 

1S6 

180 

wm 

0^815 

6,667 

0,;067 

3,086 

8,8W 

4,006 

Marplaad 

Vligmla 

046 

d48 

HS 

25,165 

26,060 

25,384 

12,336 

17,468 

20.880 

LW 

1,886 



62,248 

63,608 

82, 8M 

41,273 

5a 349 

WistVliBltila.... 

682 

684 


20,128 


20, 128 
58,660 

16,006 

17,250 

10,927 

North Carolina... 

2,662 

2,677 


40.264 


88,418 

45,871 

69,730 

Booth CarnUna... 

2.012 

2.002 

1,080 

32,862 

20, IDO 

82, 070 

23,940 

28,812 

84,104 

Oeoraia 

wSSu 

4,M6 

4,886 

4,884 

68,076 

62; 220 

40,316 

87,667 

46,858 

62,890 


776 

S30 

M H I 

10,850 

10,280 

5,847 

0,440 

98,404 


ac^^HVSSliSHISISV 

mm 

iHJFTxB 


166,186 

140,007 

150, 860 

63,626 

118,296 

TnHiana . ^ ^ , _ 

KM 

4,706 


109,848 

176,805 

102,016 

63,844 

06, 731 

110,423 

Ettneis 


8,610 


306,066 

813,074 

837,312 

116,207 

187,844 

210,268 


HH 

1,730 

1,880 

60,417 

60,716 

68,167 

81,880 

40,680 

45,870 

Wisoeaaln 

2,110 

3,280 

2.268 

97,482 


83, au 

44,842 

61,029 

60,680 

Mlainwta 

2,880 

8,870 

4,207 

160,010 


154,692 

48,652 

73, A32 

04,362 

Iowa. 

10,860 

10,184 

0,360 

10. 671 

480,800 

466,880 

480,210 

129,150 
73, 162 

261, 178 


Mtaonri 

0^006 

0.008 

182,880 

178,125 

106,820 

121, 126 

145,876 


080 

780 

842 

17,200 

.21,460 

28,287 

6,002 

11,368 

15.d8S 

rvTfgfi7«Wil 

8,S0Q 

8,801 

K^n 

126,632 


145, 176 

32.064 

56,010 

76,408 

Nebnmka 


7,306 

8,244 

207,712 

96,748 


372,062 

66,088 

106, 702 

144,188 

ITttiMas 


6,088 

6,689 

08,801 

122 ; lie 

29,002 

00,019 

78,178 

Kentucky.... 

8,280 

8, 146 

8,088 


88,060 

87,806 

46, H2 

60,761 

74,086 

Tennessee 

3,616 


3,018 

00,713 


73,041 

47,171 

56,696 

09.605 

.Alabama 

4,042 


3,310 



48, 988 

86,336 

46,814 


Mlssistuppi....... 

8,172 


2,827 

57,096 


33, 742 

31,974 

42,468 

36,104 

Louisiana 

1,796 

1,706 

6,720 

msLUM 

35,022 

166,920 


24,702 

22,764 1 

34,072 

26,087 

Texas 

6,227 

6,213 

114,680 

96,440 

84,737 


06,440 

nklii.hnmft 

3,077 


3,264 

76,926 


87,586 

24,616 

40,320 

32,656 

Arkansas 


2,260 



43,876 

89,039 

83,106 

37,204 

39,430 

Montana 

i 190 

228 

805 

■DESI 

6,540 

9,490 

2,646 

2,936 

0,168 

WyomlnR 

Colorado 

06 

112 

150 

1,232 

16,979 

2,088 

4,050 

616 

1,613 


IKSgJ 

1, 146 

1,490 

18,320 

87,260 

4,068 i 


24,212 

New Mexico 

200 

236 

221 

0,800 

8,210 

8,624 

5,748 

2,682 

3,443 

Arizona 

86 

89 

88 

1,016 

1, 170 

990 

1,015 1 

1,346 

1, 188 

Utah 

21 

82 

31 

617 

781 

772 

393 I 

664 

733 

Nevada 

1 

• 1 

1 

29 

21 

23 

36 . 

22 

29 

Idaho 

47 

62 

78 

1,645 

1,076 

3,066 

822 

1, 561 

2.861 

Washington 

§L 

67 

74 

2,600 

2,747 

2,788 

2,202 1 

2,884 


Oregon 

Caluomla 

00 

09 

71 

1,980 

2,277 

2,486 

1,663 


2,236 

no 

116 

128 

4,060 

4,176 

4,480 

3, 126 

4, 176 

4,838 

United States.. 






3,054,39.0 

1,207,213 

1,910,776 

2,222,013 


Division of Crop and Livestodc Estimates. 
\IMiminary. 




































Grttlmt 9th6r tJum &rvimi. 0 ^ 

Tilvlb Yidd per •aeu, hy StatM,aalettittr year*, 19O8-190S. 



Dlviflion of Crop aiid Livestock Estimates. 









1109 TearboiA Dgj Mfm e ii of Agrieidturef i9BS. 

I^ABLB 96 . — Corn; CmdiHon enp, firH of monM, and yidd por aero, Un&ad 

StaUa, me-i9gs. 


Oalandar 

year. 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.i 

Yield } 
per 1 





acre. ' 


Calendar 

year. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct.» 


Yield 

per 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Indladee all other causes. 

* Less than 0.05 per cent. 






















































0tQiAB other th(m Bread GraSna, 


Tablb 98.«— Com; Area and yield per acre in undermentioned eounJtriee, 

NOKTHERN HEMISPHERE. 



Yield per acre.» 


1028, 

Aver- 




1928, 

pre- 

llml- 

nary. 

&B6y 

190^ 

1913. 

1920 

1021 

1022 1 

lire- 

nary. 



1 Yield per acre not computed when acreage is less than 12,000 acres. 

* One year only. 

* Old Mundaries. 

* Inehidee Bessarabia. 

* PreUminary estimate of former Russian territory within IMS boundaries. 

* Two-year average. 

’ Four-year average. 

86813®— YBR 1923 43 
































Tabli QSi — Cam: Area and yield per aete in tmdetmerMmed eau/Mriee^-^^n. 
BOUTHBBN HBM1&P9XRB. 


Country. 

Aoreags. 

TWdpvun.1 

•Aver- 

iSS. 

1018. 

1930 

1921 

1022 

ia», 

llmi^ 

nary 

Aver- 

1918. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1921 

lEsr. 

nary. 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Uiuon of Sooth Africa 

Southern Rhodesia 

Java and Madura 

Australia 

New Zealand. ...A 

1 

1,000 

eeret. 

82 

088 

8.1M 

4,008 

178 

4,786 

268 

0 

i 

m 

1,000 

eersf. 

79 

047 

7,844 

181 

8,887 

805 

11 

1,000 

serea, 

08 

771 

7,881 

220 

4,080 

10 

BioA 
. SOLO 
lao 
210 
1A6 
11.4 

210 

BUlO. 

218 

11.9 

8L6 

14 

311 

118 

218 

Bus*. 

214 

9.8 

210 

0.1 

28.4 

112 

216 

Bmft. 

210 

10 

210 

111 

«118 

217 

m 

Total comparable 
with 1900-1918... 
Total comparable 
.with 1928 






12, 120 

8|710 

107,237 


■ 








1 

I 12^049 

! 

12,080 






World total com- 
parable with 
1009-1013 






Worlds total com- 
parable with 1923. 

138,040 

137,947 


137,304 














Division of StatiMical and Historical Rcsearoh. Official souroes and International Inititata of Agri- 
culture u nless otherwise stated. Calendar years. 

^ Yield per acre not computed when aoteage is less than 12»000 acres. 

* One year only. 

* Two-year average. 


Tablb 99. — Com: Production in undermentioned countries* 
NOBTHBBN HBMISPHEBB. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909- 

1918 

1017 

1018 

1910 

1920 

1921 


1928, 

p^mi- 

nary. 

NORTH ▲KIRICA. 

Canada - 

United States 

Maxiao 

IJOOO 

Imahdt. 

17,297 

171^304 

182,010 

10,000 

IfiOO 

7,768 

3,06A233 

1,000 

buaMa. 

14,205 
2; 002, 665 
70,085 
7,641 

1,000 

buiheh 

16.041 

2^811,802 

1,000 

buihda. 

14,830 

8,206,084 

1,000 

buahela 

14,004 

3,068,069 

61,020 

0,674 

1,000 
InuheU, 
13,796 
2; 900, 020 
68,200 
0,413 

1,000 

htuhtU. 

16,376 

8,054,890 

Guatemala. 

Total oompar- 
able With 
1909-1913 

10,884 

<039 

4,063 

7,874 

2,817,270 

2,784,701 


2l 600^400 

2^624,611 



3, 100; 167 

8,089,147 

2,998,400 

3; 930k 280 


Total compar- 
able with 1928 

XUROPI. 

France 

Spain 

Portugal ... 

8,068,880 

2,838,182 

8k 230, 061 

8, 078k 640 

' 

*22,380 

3A048 

14,002 
3yL869 
0,907 
81^771 
370 
2, BIO 

0,760 

34,141 

9,840 

70,000 

808 

2,301 

0,070 
20,000 
9,708 
80,846 
387 
2; 110 

15,367 
27,003 
11,721 
89,296 
280 
3L129 
9^048 
00,100 
101, 180 
9,188 
SOL 801 
182; 081 
1,082 

10^808 
24,897 
11,874 
92,825 
218 
2,021 
.9,482 
81,708 
78,788 
7,874 
16,880 
110; 033 
3; 300 

13,076 
30k 882 

s-ss 

3S,9it 

Italy 

Switserland 

Austria 

Ouw^oelnvftkia. . . 

100,817 1 
118 
>4,488 

76k 830 
180 
8,477 
0,884 
48k 720 
89; 136 

10,479 

110,052 

2,770 

67,427 

88»995 

160 

8,671 

10,405 

06k 188 

Hungary 

>104,008 




YngnslAvlA.. .. 




Greece 

Bulgaria. 

Rumania. _ 

Poland 

16 »'^ 

>27,870 

>184,447 

<2 

480,392 

0,112 

17,433 

^466 

8,408 

81,818 

7,001 

20,457 

141,802 

22,007 

174,134 

Russia (including 
Ukraine and North- 
ern CfliicaNla) 





Total oomiMr- 
ablo with 
1009-1018 







551,980 








Total oompar- 
ablewltftklMI 





8O7A03 

296302 

894,640 

886,307 

.. 

nVBB3BBS 


SSSSSBSBBE 


1 One year only. 

, * Old Mundarliw. 

* Bessanibia. 

< Preliminary eetimafo of former Ruseian territory within IMS boundaries. 




































(MBti 


Tabui 99. — Cum: ProdueU** in undtnuntiontd eouniriM — Continued. 
NOBTHBBN HEMaPHISB-Caotiaiwd. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909- 

1918. 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1920 

• 

1921 

1022 

1928, 

prelimi- 

nary. 

ATBica. 

Moroooo-Westem ... 

um 

bUMkdi. 

um 

Inuhda. 

4,798 

302 

864 

68,956 

1,000 

butheU. 

4,606 

194 

wr 

66,488 

IfiOO 

bvttMi, 

8,114 

286 

256 

67,604 

1,000 

buthdi 

8,904 

364 

no 

68,076 

1,000 

6,900 

864 

864 

70^668 

IJOOO 

buMM. 

4,564 

276 

1,000 

butkd$. 

Algeria 

898 

228 

64,273 

155 

284 

Tunis 

iCgypt - - 


Total oompar- 
able with 
1000-191S 


6A099 

820 

64,611 

660 

66,964 

601 

68,006 

403 

64,340 

864 

71,276 

706 

HH 


Total compar- 
able with 1828. 

ASIA. 

India-British 


*439 


•82,620 

UAT93 

3,891 

2,236 

•7,461 

93,800 

96,640 

- 71,292 

108,440 

83,820 

96,240 

25 


Russia (Asiatic) 


Japanese Empire: 
Japan 

3, 791 
2,993 
14,646 

8,320 

3,146 

12,196 



3,906 

3,002 

13.095 

8,047 

2,466 

16,978 

4,241 


Chosen 

2; 902 
14,777 


Philippines 

15,864 

16,668 

Total compar- 
able with 
1900-1013 

111.501 

7, 461 

3,545,856 








Total comiiar- 
able with 1923 
Total North- 
ern Hemi- 
sphere com- 
paraMe with 
1909-1913 

14,545 

12, 196 

13,005 

16,978 

15,864 

14,777 

16,663 

Total North- 
ern Hemi- 
sphere com- 
parable with 
1023 




3,641,675 

3, 404, 611 


8,481,104 







SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

Chfle 

/,000 

bttsheU. 

1,465 

6,026 

191,098 

•33,517 

1 1,884 

tjm 

butkeU. 
1,338 
4.604 
68,839 
84,964 
8,360 
61. 166 
8,827 
274 

1,000 

buBkeU. 

1,446 

6,816 

170^660 

46,143 

2,118 

49,862 

8,843 

368 

IfiOO 

bushds. 

1,284 

7,626 

224,239 

30^966 

8,178 

49,605 

6,912 

414 

1,000 
buihtU. 
1,446 
6,574 
258,686 
83,461 
4,002 
61, 251 
6,764 
406 

1,000 
buBheU, 
1,686 
4,600 
280; 420 
. 34.906 
4,860 
69,619 
7,259 
501 

1,000 
buBhelB. 
1,777 
4,722 
176, 171 
86,195 
2,867 
47,501 
7,840 
506 

1,000 
ImtheU. 
1,832 
8,628 
153, 141 
60; 390 
6,178 
601 116 


Argent^a - 

Union of South Africa 
Southern Rhodesia... 
Java and Madura 

AfifttrAlift 

1(1067 

•265 

New Zealand 

606 

Total South- 
ern Hemi- 
sphere com- 
parable with 
1909-1013 

244,862 

111,896 

164,686 

235,388 

276,407 

274,619 

817,202 


383,731 

^091 

228,578 

268,230 


Total South- 
ern Hemi- 
sphere com- 
parable with 
1928 

260,791 

World total 
comparable 
with 1909- 
1013 _ 

3,790^708 

World total 
comparable 
with 1928 




4,007,501 

3,740,602 


8,780,896 








Ptvislpn of QtatUitloal and Historical Reserach. 
cottare unless otherwise stated. Calendar years. 


Official sources and International Institute of Agrl- 


1 One 3 rear only. 

* PieliininatT estimate of former Russian territory within 1M8 bovndaiies. 
» Two-year average. 

• Four-year average. 






























Yew^ook of. ike of ^yrwwi W ir g ^ 19^. 


Table 100.--rCot*fi: Wwld ptodudio%i 1900-192$, 


Calendar year. 


Prodnotion 

[In ooontriea] 

reporting 

all years 

1QOO>1023. 


Prodnetlonl 
as reported. 


Estimated 

world totals^ 

(prellnir^ 

nary). 


Three selected ooimtries. 


United 

States. 


•Italy. 


Argentina. 


1900. 

1001 . 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 
1906. 
1900. 

1910. 

1911. 
1012 . 
1013. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1020. 

1921. 

1022 . 

1923. 


IfiOO hiuh, 

2,657,470 

1,784,780 

2,765fW7 

2,640,948 

2,673^669 

2,020,433 
3, 04% 894 
2,667,113 

2,702,720 

2, 74% 791 

3.056,680 

2,683,121 

3,287,886 

2,616, 156 

2,84i850 

3, 174, 516 
2,699,604 
3, 197, 869 
2,615,641 
2,935,080 

3,343,224 

3,199,059 

3,026,111 

8,177,900 


tfiOObuaK 
8, 14% 589 
2,828,687 

8.274.417 

3.133.418 
8,066,601 

8,464,564 

8,708,932 

8,854,363 

8,266.956 

8,890,685 

3,709,655 
8,547,506 
4, 22% 154 
3. 557, 132 
8,989,790 

8, 90% 557 
8,176,062 
8,710,215 
8,279,282 
8,671,630 

4,292,421 
8, 99% 272 
8,941,909 
8,531,212 


IfiOO huOt, 
8,445,529 
2,687,787 
8,552,187 
3,417,248 
8,339,786 

8,743,704 
8, 08% 577 
3.628,813 
3,705.956 
3,703,585 

8,951,255 
8, 70% 806 
4,329,454 
8. 74% 632 
4,041,799 

4, 142, 557 
% 475, 462 
4,049,715 
%469,832 

3,962,630 

4,437,421 

4,075,772 

%97%Q28 

4,201,912 


IfiOObuth. 
%50%148 
1,618,528 
2,610,499 
2, 84% 897 
2,528,682 

2,748,949 

2,897,662 

2.512,065 

2,544,957 

2,572,386 

2; 886, 260 
2,531,488 
% 124, 746 
2, 44% 088 
2,672,804 

2,994,793 
2, 56% 927 
%06%283 
2,50% 665 
2,811,802 

%208,084 
3,06% 569 
2 , 00 % 020 
%054,305 


1,000 buih, 
87,060 
10% 455 
71,028 
88,900 
90,545 

07,265 

02,004 

88,412 

0%846 

99,289 

101,722 
93,518 
9% 668 
10% 388 
104,967 

121,824 
81,547 
82,771 
7% 500 
8% 846 

89,208 
92,325 
7% 830 
83,996 


IfiOObuth. 
5% 611 
0%841 
84,018 
* 14%046 
17% 187 

14% 707 
194,910 
71,768 
13% 055 
177, 165 

17% 187 
27,676 
20% 849 
19% 642 
263,136 

825,178 
161, 133 
5% 880 
17% 660 
224,289 

25% 686 
230,420 
17% 171 
153, 141 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sonroes and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture unless otherwise stated. 

Table 101» — Com: Farm stocks, shipments, and quality, United States, 1897-192$, 


Year. 

Old stocks 

Crop. 

on farms 
Nov. 1.1 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

l^oportion 
merchantable. ^ 


1,000 bu9h. 

IfiOObwh. 

Per cent. 

Per certf . 

IfiOO bush. 

1897-98...:. 

32% 488 

% 144, 558 

86.3 

86.8 

1,861,838 

1800-80 

15% 380 

%261, 119 

88.8 

82.2 

1,85% 027 

1800-1000... 

134,005 

% 454, 628 

87.2 

86.7 

% 127, 460 

1000-1 

10% 108 

% 505, 148 

85.5 

86.8 

% 17% 608 

1001-2 

11% 016 

1,61% 528 

78.7 



1009-8 

31.404 

% 619, 499 

80.7 

76.0 

1,991,866 

1908-4 

187,602 

%34%897 

88.1 

75.6 

1,774,009 

1004-5 

8% 379 

%52%662 

86.2 

84.5 

%13%W 

1005-6 

83. 105 

% 74% 949 

9a6 

8%3 

%427,990 

1906-7 

12% 732 

%807,662 

80.9 

89.8 

% 587, 506 

1007-8 

120,786 

% 51% 065 

82L8 

77.2 

1,030,877 

1008-9 

69,251 

% 544, 057 

86.9 

8%2 

%244,571 

1009-10 

77, m 

%57%,336 

84.2 

82.7 

% 12% 905 

1910-U..^. 

11% 919 

%88%260 

87.2 

86.4 

%49%>768 

1911-12 

123,824 

% 531, 488 

80.6 

sai 

%027,922 

1912-13 

64,764 

% 124, 746 

85.5 

85.0 

%654,007 

1918-14 

137, m 

2,446,988 

82.2 

80.1 

1,961,058 

1914-15 

8% 046 

%67%804 

85.1 

84.5 

%259,755 

1915-16 

9% 009 

%094,703 

77.2 

7L1 

%127,005 

1916-17 

87,908 

%56%927 

88,8 

88.9 

% 164, 487 

1917-18 

84,448 

8. 06% 233 

75.2 

6ao 

1,887,728 

1918-19 

114,678 

%50%665 

85.6 

82.4 

%06%041 

li»9-30 

60,885 

% 811, 802 

89.1 

87.1 

%44%204 

1020-21 

180, 083 

%20%684 

89.6 

86.9 

% 788, 720 

1 li ' 1 r EUB 

28% 769 

%06%560 

84.0 

87.5 

%684.684 

1 [ yyEiiis 

177,287 

%00%000 

8%0 

88,8 

%567,044 

liSiB 

8%856 

8,054,895 

79.4 

■ ' 



Total 

supplies. 


1,000 bush, 
2, 46% 041 
2,417,449 
2,580,623 
2,611,346 
1,729,544 

2, 65% 993 
2,484,499 
2,612,041 
2,882,054 
8,020,804 

2,641,851 
2,614,208 
2, 64% 739 
8, 00% 179 
2, 65% 312 

% 189, 510 
2,584,960 
2,752,850 
%09%803 

2,654,835 

%09%681 

2,617,343 

2,881,137 

% 847, 667 

8, 08% 807 
% 18% 261 


Stocks on 
farms 
Mar. 1 
following. ^ 


Shipped out 
of county 
where 
growu.^ 


1,000 bush. 
878,063 
937,016 
004,586 
927,423 
471,600 

1,001,534 
871,712 
972,077 
1, 124,005 
1,287,060 

931,508 
999,285 
98% 848 
1, 16% 878 


1,20% 642 
866,852 
910,804 
1,11% 559 

78% 308 
1,258,200 
85% 260 
1,04% 575 

1,564,882 
1,30% 559 
1,09% 306 


IfiOObush. 
47% 426 
47% 991 
420,739 
585,701 
16% 612 

58% 139 
440,719 
56% 287 
69% 365 
60% 490 

47% 046 
565,510 
62% 057 
661,777 
517,766 

68% 831 
422,059 
40% 285 
50% 824 

45% 589 
67% 027 
86% 580 
47% 328 

70% 481 
587,808 
51% 779 


Division of Cropland Livestock Estimates. 

> Based on reported percentage of entire crop on farms, m e rchantable, and shipped out of ooonty where 
own. 

t Preliminary. 









CfraiM other thann, Bread Graint. 


Tabu 1Q2.^-Cem.' Btetiptt and shipments, 11 primary markets, 1909-19U. 


Chicago. 



Year begin- 
nlng Nov. 1. 


Detroit. Kansas City. Peoria. Omaha. Indianapolis. Total. 



Division of Statistioal and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 
and the Chicago Board of Trade Annual Reports. » No report. 
























































6yt< T^e«Hho«k.i^>1ihalhpeti^tmiaM,«^ 

Tabub 108— Cor».* M«nMg markeHn^it hy fmmun, VitUad States,- 18t7-18tM. 

f • 

PflrMtafa of tmt'i reodi»ts m roportod by obont S,MD miUs and Omnitm. 


Year beglmdng 

B 













July 1. 


Aug. 

Sept 

Cot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Vbb. 

m 

Apr. 


June. 

Sea- 

son. 

IfilT-W 

6.8 

AO 


A8 

&8 

112 

1A8 

lAl 

18.7 

7.1 

A6 

A8 

1600 

WW-W 

6.7 

6.0 


6.7 

7.8 

lAO 

lAO 

7.2 

7.6 

A2 

AO 

A1 

1000 

mp-aD 

4.6 

A6 


A6 

0.2 

lAO 

18:0 

0.6 

A7 

AO 

7.6 

106 

1600 

iMP-M 

6.4 

A6 


AS 

7.1 

11.8 

14 8 

11.7 

&0 

A6 

A6 

0.4 

1600 

im-aa 

4P 

7.8 


A7 

AO 

12:4 

1A8 

12.4 

7.6 

47 

7.6 

7.6 

1000 

iMp-as 

6.8 

7,5 


&2 

A7 

1A6 

ia7 

ILO 

A6 

AS 

A1 

A4 

1600 


Division of Crop and Llveftook Bstimates. 


Tablb 104. — Cam: Visible supply in Umfed States, first of month, 190B-19B8. 


Year 

bc^inn^ 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot 

1000-10 

1010-11 

1011-12 

1012-13 

1018-14 

Av. 1000-1018. 

1014-16 

1016-16 

1016- 17 

1017- 18 

1018- 19 

1010-20 

1920-21 

Av. 1014-1020. 

1021-22 

1922-28 

igoa-ai 

hush. 

4663 

4610 

1,703 

4680 

6,206 

1,000 

bush. 

4280 

1,646 

4064 

1,626 

4036 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 
bush. 
14778 
11, 166 
14014 
21,404 
14812 

IJXK) 

bush. 

10,608 

7,047 

7,490 

7,270 

0,380 

i 

m 

mam 

1,000 

bush. 

4146 

7,482 

4204 

11,470 

7,689 

1 

1 

1,000 

hush. 

4011 

4880 

AIM 

7,808 

4461 

4362 

4068 

7,342 

14406 

14 166 

14233 

4368 

4666 

7,980 

4683 

3,566 

4444 

8,114 

4288 

4361 

1,277 

4783 

1,484 

14086 

4882 

4387 

4677 

1,082 

4216 

1,477 

4,607 

14708 
4019 
4838 
4 166 
4416 
4021 
4409 

84166 

14,778 

14671 

4,623 

4640 

8,676 

14297 

41,238 

24606 

14031 

4930 

4483 

4061 

22,388 

84877 

27,697 

11,074 

10,016 

4614 

4609 

82,896 

1 

1 

4226 

4870 

4277 

11,487 

4088 

4,864 

24804 

1 

1 

8,444 

*4098 

4168 

4608 

4168 

7,687 

11,766 

BBS 

4063 

4009 

14621 

BBS 

14940 

14837 



BBS 

KBS 

4246 



24279 

14760 

84778 

21,668 

44792 

27,629 

44888 

24742 

34664 

24380 

27,046 

4784 


10,609 

4378 

7,314 

1,687 

14206 

4062 













Divisiim of Statistical and Historical Bosearoh. 

Compiled from tbe Obioago Daily Trade Bulletin. Keported on Saturday nearest tbe first of each 
snmth. 












































Table 106. — Corn: Clasaification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, ail inspection points. 














































6?4 Teaii^eh4>f the Departmt^ isfAg^kfiMme^ IStS. 


Tablb 106. — Cortii induding msdl: IntgrnaHonal trade, calendar years, 190B-19t2, 


Country. 

Average, 

IWXMOia. 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 



H 

ijaoo 

butheU. 

2 

IfiOO 
buskeb. 
176, 169 
4,186 

IfiOO 

huthsU. 

IfiOO 
buaheU. 
111,603 
*2; 196 

1,000 

busheh. 


■ttf) 


(*) 


0) 

nhtriA 


>148 

79 

686 

119 

09 

487 



88,966 

80^034 

8,963 

46,064 

429 

17,829 

0) 

80^280 


11,482 


386 

*8,168 

18 

Union ^uth Africa 

143 

869 

2^899 

21,280 

. 18 


11,881 

leiiai 

*461 

United Bt-ftte*. - - 

1,23S 

7,784 

164 

118 


*6,008 

*88 

*96 



PBIMCIFAL nfPOSTlNO 
COUHTUIS. 

Austria - 



6,124 

6,699 

■ 

*3,447 

*5 


. . . 
13,877 
26,801 
l(t629 

268 



Belgium 

8,130 

26 

10^618 

ia798 

*814 

2; 827 
118 

19,886 

7, 167 

16,613 

480 

CaufMla 

12,466 

no 

13,358 

122 

PKeebo^InVM.kifi. 


*1 

4,794 

0) 

8,868 

>21 

CiiKa . _ 

2,746 

11,440 

471 

«« 

8,217 

9,822 

948 


'nimmark _ 

4 

18, 181 

2; 261 

■■■ir 

17, 182 


SirvDt _ 

61 

1 


81 

104 

France. 

18,708 

32,160 

82 

17,609 

868 

13,366 


21, 170 

146 

Germany...... 

1 

16,099 

0) 

*78,639 


42,731 

6 

Greecse.r 


842 

*10 

ST. 


191 


Hungary 



(0 

*12 


*236 

*17 

itSy™;.;.".;.....: 

§§li 

206 

12,699 

4 

17,966 


19,869 

22 


82 




‘MAt.hArlfuirlfl 

8,760 

16,666 
2; 628 

87 

36,643 

365 

84,831 

204 

Norway 

8,668 


3,488 


Pnlnnd __ 



*1, 776 

0) 

^624 

*19 

Priftiignl - _ _ 

1,674 

9,776 

1,476 

8,987 

446 

6 

*1,267 

7,719 

1,606 

968 

% 


Spain 

44 

11,906 

4,168 

676 

17, 595 

1 

Sweden 

26 

41 

66 

1,986 


Swltxorland 

1 

(*) 

6,107 


6,007 

‘‘'u 

^nis - 

11 

1,219 

71,067 

*1,208 

8,620 

6 

772 

21 

396 

United Kingdom 

82,976 

96 

67 

7&194 

*266 

66 

79,048 

*81 


Uruguay....... 

201 

(*) 

*209 

*124 

Other countries 

2^808 

9,821 

6,646 

2; 046 

8,118 

1,924 

7,231 

Total 

270,991 

271,026 


236,743 

814,043 

326,116 

286,878 

309,796 



Division of Btatistioal and Historioa] Research. OfBda] sources except where otherwise noted. Mal- 
eena or maiseua is included as '*Com and com meal.” 


> Less than 600 bushels. * Four-year average. 

> International Institute of Agriculture. < Sight months, May-Deoomber. 


Table 107 . — Com: Farm price per bushel, 1st of month, United States, 1908^1 9BS» 


Year beginning 
Nov. 1. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 

1908-9 

Cti. 

63.5 

ett, 

6a6 

Cftt. 

667 

ett, 

61.4 

Cti, 

64.7 

Cis. 

67.6 

Cit. 

71.9 

"Wb 

61.8 

79.4 

668 

761 

ett, 
76 8 

ett. 

77.0 

ett. 

762 

ett, 

71.0 

eu, 

67.1 

ett, 

662 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 18 

1918-14 

62.2 

62.6 

64.7 

68.4 

7a7 

”60 

48.0 

61.8 

48.7 

oai 

62.3 

462 

62.2 

460 

666 

662 

40.0 

64.6 

666 

668 

669 

469 

666 

62.2 

69.1 

66 6 

40.7 
71.1 

63.7 
767 

662 

66.1 

866 

666 

760 

1 

'lO 

668 

70.8 

664 

768 

663 

660 

77.6 
76 4 

81.6 

61.1 
667 
76 2 
763 
78.2 

667 

661 

69.4 

665 

71.9 

Av. 1909-1018 

61.7 

W.6 

61.9 
86.0 
146.0 
14a 3 
183.4 

87.8 

67.1 

662 

60.6 

72.^ 

667 

068 

1868 

1861 

1468 

62.4 

666 

761 

662 

1069 

164.8 

187.2 

1466 

616 

661 

761 

763 

1164 

1566 

140.6 

1666 

660 

617 

“Tr.7 
768 
166 6 
166 7 
166 6 
169.6 
60.6 

67.7 

' V7.9 
711 
160.1 
166 6 

171.2 

185.2 
6X6 

69.2 

“lO 

764 
164.6 
1667 
176 5 
186 6 
^2 

70.9 

7Z.Z 

70.1 

68.9 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1010-20. 

1920-21 

■"64.4 

67.6 

88.9 

127.0 

1866 

184.6 

67.0 

662 

661 

oao 

184.8 

144.7 

1464 

667 

■TO 

79. 4| 
1966 
160.7 
10L2 
1667 
61.7 

“TO 
83.6 
176 6 
166 7 
1864 
156 7 
662 

70.6 

82.3 

1761 

160.6 

1669 

121.8 

6L0 

764 

60.0 

12L2 

1467 

1661 

160.6 

611 

Av. 1914>1920 

1921- 22 

1922- 28 

108.6 

>967 

E33 

1061 

107.0 

11L9 

“iro 

768 

121.1 

“go 

860 

1262 

"lO 

860 

iko 

662 

866 

1360 

614 

87.4 

126 6 

68.7 

866 

1162 

61.6 

867 

1169 

662 

766 







m 

is 

^3:4 

60.6 

468 

767 

718 


jBiaiift 

Siaiais 

lUSlll 

iasaiii 

manii 

MIIMI 




■■■Wi 

wettttte 


Dividon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 






















































ffretiM other than Bread Oraim^ 075 ' 

Table 108.^Com; Farm priM per hushdt December 1, calendar yearst 1008^9$S, 
and value per acre, lOtS, 



















TJOKum }09.*-^'€Wvi> ofl 4a«m end grades combined: WoitdM aeorago price per 
bucket of tepefied cash ealec ai markete named, 1P1B-19$S, 


OHIOAOO. 


Nov. Boo. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 



Looia DaUy Market 
apoUaBafly Market 


witb fann prioes. 

Hlstofioal a e aearoh. Compiled from Obiom Daily Trade Bulletin, Bt. 
Omaha D^y FHoe Current, Kansas City OnOn Market Review, Minne- 
> Trade Bulletin. 


^ No iwiMMtiaiiiin January, IMP. 

t From November, 1018 tuow Beoember, 1019 imdusive, Cincinnati is not induded. 



















































Tablb 110.--*<7om« No* 3, yeUow: WHghiBd average price per huekel of reported 

caeh salea. 1839^1933. ^ 

OHIGAQO. 


Year beginning 
Nov. 1. 


Nov. 


Deo. 


Feb. 


Mar. Ai>r. 



Sept Oct. 



Compiled from Chicago Dally Trade Bulletin. 


KANSAS OITY.» 



Gomidled from tbe City Daily Price Current, 

bivieion of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Prior to May 11, IMS, thenrioos were obtained under mlied com. 
* 1901, oomplled from the ICaasaa City Star. 













































































Tabi/B llOA. — Com, No. A pdhto: WoighUd ai>era0o pries per bushel of reported 

eaeh etdes, 1909^199S. 

8T. LOUIS. 



Division of Statistioal and Historical Researdi. Compiled from the St. Lonls Daily Market Reporter. 


Table 111. — Com, American mixed. Average spot price per bushel of 66 pounds 
at Liverpool^ 1919’-! 92S. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1912 

la 02 

10.05 

|a04 

1295 

$295 

$2 05 

1293 

$299 

$209 


$2 91 

$0.86 

1918 : 

.82 

.82 

.81 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.90 

.96 

.89 

.90 

.91 

1914 

.91 

.01 

.91 

.01 

.01 

.92 

.93 

L18 

Lll 

1.04 

Uol 

.98 

1915 

1.04 

1.11 

1.10 

1.00 

1. 13 

1.08 

1. 10 

1. 18 

1. 16 

1. 16 

0) 

1.28 

1916 

1.40 

1.47 

1.43 

1.48 

1.47 

1.28 

1.37 

1.44 

1.41 

L48 

1. 71 

1.88 

1017 

1.05 

2.00 

2.05 

1.98 

203 

205 

205 

205 

205 



205 

1918 

Z16 

2.16 

2.16 

216 

216 

216 

2 34 

2 52 

262 

262 

263 

253 

1919 

2.11 

2.11 

1.65 

1.63 

1.63 

1.61 

1.55 



(>) 

(*) 

0) 

1030 

0) 

LOS 

214 

216 

204 

206 

(*) 

0) 

0) 

1.63 

1.58 

1.88 

1031 

1.40 

1. 15 

1. 18 

1.01 

.95 

.07 

.98 

.02 

.85 

.71 

.78 

.85 

1022 

.81 

.00 

.85 

.88 

.84 

.84 

.98 

.02 



■hlJ 

1.00 

1933 

.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.07 

1.09 

.95 

1. 16 


0) 

0) 

(») 


Division of Statistioal and Historical Research. Compiled from Broomhairs Com Trade News. For 
rate of exchange used in conversion from shillings see Table 096 , p. 1164. 


1 No quotations. 

Table 112. — Com: Spot price per bushel of 66 pounds at Buenos Aires^ 191S-199S. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agrlonltiiral 
Statistics 1013-1081. Subsequently Review of the River Flata. Average of weekly quotmns. For 
rate of exchange used in conversion from shflUngs aee Table 606, p. 1164. 

sNo quotations. t Interpolation, no quotation. 









































































Orains other them Bread Orams, m 

Tablb HS.’-^om, yeUow, La Plata: Spot pricB per huehel of 66 pounde at Liver^ 

pool, me-i§es. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1912-21. Subsequently Broomball’s Com Trade News. 

For rate of exchange used in conversion from shillings, see Table 096, p. 1164. 


1 Not quoted. * Trading in maize controlled January 5, 1917. 

OATS. 


> Afloat price. 


Table 114 . — Oats: Acreage^ production^ valuer exporU, etc,, United States, 

1869-1923, 



































Tecsi^foohtif m 

TiJiu 114.*^-<Mi: Aerwge^ pf^wsUi^ pedne^ export9, etc,, United Stdtee, 


Cialendar 

year. 

Acre* 

har- 

vest- 

ed. 

Acre- 

age 

yield 

per 

am 

Froduo- 

tlon. 

Ave^ 

fann 

pries 

per 

bush- 

el 

Deo. 

1. 

Farm 
value 
Deo. L 

Value 

acra.^ 

CHrifasc. cash 
price per bushel. 
No 2 white. ^ 

Domestic 
exports, in- 

mndlng 

oatmm 

llsealycar 

ImpoftA 
fiscal 
year be- 

rtnwliig 

KSyi? 

De^ 

b!£' 

Follow- 

ing 

i 

i 


Low. 



BiMh.o/ 

mm 



DoO- 








aaret. 

5f Ibt. 

butkOa, 

Omia. 

dofisrt. 

Isrt. 

CU. 

eta. 

(7ft. 

CU. 

Suakdi, 

JButMa, 

1880 

i8,9tl 

28.8 

801,586 

21.0 

17A801 

A81 

30 

21 


80 

lA 107,288 

15A388 

1800. 



572,671 

4L7 

289,047 

&51 

801 

48f 

St 

54 

1,882,886 

41,818 

1881 



880,085 


257,351 

0.82 

EJ 

885 

13 


10,586,644 

47,782 

1802 


34.8 

605,277 

81.5 

218,068 

7.81 


su 


Sj 

2,700,708 

49,488 

1808 



676,151 

20.1 

190,487 

A06 

27| 


M 

m 

A390,220 

81,709 

1884 

28,863 

25.2 

71A585 

82.1 


Aoe 


291 

m 


1,708,824 

88A318 

1806 

30,870 


885,050 

10l4 

172; 108 

A8e 

161 

174 


Ei 

15,166,618 

6A608 

1806 

30,645 

36.8 

780^134 

1A8 

143,772 

ASS 


18} 



87,725,088 

181,304 

1807 

28,858 

27.0 

701,442 

30l8 

16i886 

A 81 



ri 

82’ 

78,880,807 

25,008 

1806 

38,780 

20.8 

840,747 

25.3 

212,483 

7.89 

26 

37| 

34 

27| 

88,584,863 

2A008 

1800- 

89.540 

81.8 

925,556 

24.5 

226,688 

7.67 

22i 

33 

215 

m 

45,048,857 

54.570 

1000 


8a2 


25.4 

282,074 

7.65 

21f 

i3j 

a 

in 

42,268,081 

8A107 

1001 

20,804 

26.0 

778,892 

80.7 

808,706 

laaa 

43 




lA 277, 613 

8A078 

1003 

80,578 

84.5 

1,058,489 

80l6 

822,428 

ia64 

304 

82 



A 881, 806 

10A005 

1008 

80,806 

28.2 

800, 36(^ 

84.0 

295,282 

9.56 

341 

88 

Si 

IH 

1,060,740 

183,068 

1004 

81,353 

82.2 


81.1 

318,488 

moo 

284 

82 



A394,692 

55,099 

1005 

82,072 

84.0 


28.0 

814,868 

9.82 

396 



7m 

48,434, 541 

40,025 

1008 

88,868 

81.0 

1,035,576 

81.0 

829,858 

0.89 

83 



'fil 

6,886,884 

91,289 

1007 

88,641 

38.0 


44.5 

358,431 

10.66 

464 

■/jrj 

1 

23 

2,51A855 

38A418 

1008 

84,006 

25.0 

850,640 

47.8 

402,010 

11.83 

481 




A888,817 

A091,700 

*1000 

85,159 

80.4 

1,068,289 

4a6 

488,869 

12.84 


Iti 

w 

485 


iiimi 

1010 

87,548 

81.0 

1,186,841 

84.4 


lass 

81 


it 

86 


107,818 

1011 

87,768 

24.4 

022,296 

4A0 

414,668 

laoB 

461 



68 

A 677, 740 

A62A357 

1012 

87,017 

87.4 

1,418,887 

81.0 

462,409 

11.93 

31 

815 

88} 

43 

36,455,474 

723,890 

1018 , 

88,800 

30.3 

1,121,768 

39.2 

489,606 

11.45 



ST 

42} 

A 74 A 748 

2A27A634 

Av. 1000- 







HI 

umi 





1018—. 

87,867 

80.6 

1,143,407 

87.6 

429,707 

11.51 



38.3 

44.6 

0,66A808 

5,85A843 

1014. 


29.7 


48.8 

409,481 

12.00 

461 

40f 

c? 

56 

10A 800,278 

680,7a 

1015 

^006 

87.8 

tJClSES 

86.1 

550,506 

18.66 

401 

44 

a. j Y 1 

40} 

0A00A481 

665,814 

1016 

41,527 

80.1 

1,351,887 

52.4 

■■TWi •V':j 

1A80 

46f 

54 

p.y; I 

74 

eA10A698 

761.644 

1017 

48,558 

86.6 


66.6 


24.87 

70f 

801 

72 

79} 

12A09A611 

A501,0n 

1018 

44,840 

84.7 

1,588,124 

mo 


24.50 

68 

745 

67} 

745 

1OAO04,784 

651,866 

1010 

40,350 

39.8 

1,184,080 



30.66 

781 

89 


1175 

4A48A904 

A048.834 

1020 

»4A491 

85.2 

1.406,281 

46.0 


1A20 

la 

53 

8« 

485 

0,891,006 

A70A0B8 

Av. 1014- 













1020 

41,674 

88.4 


56.8 

760,841^ 

1A47 

56.7 

68.4 

aao 

ms 

88,08A412 

A14A512 

1021 


28.7 

yWTTTTTn 

~m2 


7!i6 

'ta 


87} 

TT 

21,28A742 


im 


39.8 

1,315,808 

80.4 

478,048 

11.74 

S{ 

W 

48 

74} 

2A41A848 

28A208 

IIM*. 

40^888 

8L8 

1,200,828 

4L6 

580; 358 

1A81 



















Blviiloin of Crop and Livestock BstimateB Flgwei In iteUos are oensus returns, 
ports ftfom Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Exports and imr 


^ Baaed pn Deo. 1 price. 

* Chicago Daily O^e Bulletin. Quotations are for Na2 to 1206; for oontraot 1000-1016. 

* Oatmeal not included until 1083. ^ 

4 Oatmeal not Included X8(»-1888, and 1000. 

4 FrSUsninary. 














































iaher thm Bread 6h'«ina, 

Tablm Acreage, production, and total farm value, by Stateo, ciodendar 

yeare, 


P tod n OUoa, thooiuids of 
bnBhote. 


Total TalnOf baaU Doe. 1 
price, thooBaiidB of dol- 
lars. 



Division of Crop and Liveatook Sstimates. 
1 prdiniinary. 







































681& 

Tabu 1M. — Date; YiM per acre, by Statu, aaUmdar ytar$, l$08~19tS. 



Division of Crop and Livestook Esthnatos. 














other Hum Bf*ead Orains, 


Tablb 117- — Oats: Condition of cropf let of month, and yield per acrey United 

StaUs, 186e-29£3. 



Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. 


1 Condition at time of harvest. 


Table 118. — Oafs; Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from slated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1932. 


























I Yearbook of ike of Agnaui^e^ 1929, 

Ta3L« 119. — OaU: Area and yield per acre in widermenHoned’ countriea, 

NOBTHSBN HSMlSPaKilE. 


Vield p«r acre. 


Country. 


1020 1921 1922 prelim> 


1020 

1921 

1922 

1928, 

prelim- 

inary. 

Suik- 

i Jit/sh- 

Bush- 

Biutih 

els. 

els. 

els. 

els. 

83.5 

25.2 

33.8 

4a 0 

85.2 

23.7 

20.8 

3J.8 













































either ihtm 9tmM Qg( 


Ta»ub Oote; Aam und yiM par aere «n ^mdenmenUaned eaiminas— Con. 

8OTTKE«fcN IMeMtSPfIBR®. 


Doontry. 

Area. | 

Yield per acre. 

Ayer- 

age 

1913. 

i920-Ql{ 

1921-22. 

1922-23 

1622-^ 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 

1920-21 

! 

1921-22 

1922-23 

l02;l-24 

(Me.. 

1,000 

ocr€S. 

78 

7 

2,390 

ISIO 

545 

;hi« 

i,m 

acren. 

70 

128 

2.061 

000 

937 

118 

1,000 

acT€». 

BO 

10’ 

2,105 

630 

7:J3 

171 

ijm 

acres. 

76 

87 

2,618 

1,000 

acres. 

68 

J6L 

2,747 

Bush- 

els. 

42 7 
^ 19. 8 
22. G 

1 11.9 

fh. 

89.0 
19.5 

23.1 

9.7 
24. r 

1 44.1 

BvJth- 

eU. 

48.2 

10.3 

15.7 

9.8 

20.7 
49. 6 

Bitsh- 

els, 

40 4 
11. 5 
20.0 

[ 

Bush- 

els. 

Uruguay 


Argeutiha 

Union of South 
Africa 

Australia 





Now Zealand 

Total coni parable 
with 1909- loin.. 
Total com pal aide 
.with 1926 

i 143 

141 

49. L 

i 29.7 


.4,1900 

8,1162 

2<410 

■ 

3,706 

2,443 








2,928 

3. 117 






World total com- 
parable with 
1909-1913 

141, 714 






Woild total com- 
parable with 192:1 

101,468 



102, m 














i 


Division oJT KtalistkAl um\ llistoriaU ile»«aidi. OlHcial sounxvs aint iLitemiitioual Iiiatituie of Agri* 
oultare unless otliorwiso sluiod. I’afetiUiHsis denote iuterpulaied iicures. 

Five-ycaravorogt^s arcof the crops luii vested during the oalouduryoms 1909-I91i{ hi tlio Northern iloriii* 
sphere, and during the crop sessions 1909- H) through 1913-H in the Southern MeitnsplMire. For eaeti indi- 
vid^tal year is shown the harvest in tlie csileudar year in tlie Northern llemiepliure and the suo^'eediiig 
harvest in the Southern Ucuaispliere. 

> One year only ^ Four-year average. 


I'ablc 120. — Oats: Production in under tneniioned countries. 


NOKTHERN UEMISPIIER R. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909- 

1913. 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1992 

10’23, 

prelimi- 

nary. 

J4UHTH MlgBJCa. 

IMO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IJXtO 

1,900 

1,090 

1,000 


hsLshcls. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

buiihek. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Canada 

351. 690 

468,010 

42.1, :U2 

:J94,387 

630,710 

42a 233 

491, 239 

631,378 

United States 

1,14:1,407 

l,.592, 740 

1, 53H, 124 

1, 184, 030 

1.496. 281 

1,078,3-U 

1,21.5,803 

1,299.823 

'J’otal eompar- 









able with 1923 

1,495,697 

1.995, 750 

1,964,436 

1,578,417 

2.026,991 

1,(504,574 

1,707,042 

1,831,201 

£VKOrE. 









United Kingdom: 









England and 
Waleu 

06,013 

105,934 

139,806 

111,316 

104,774 

97,622 

90,568 

92. 9M 

Scotland 

44, 507 

63, 108 

62,956 

61,724 . 

6a 281 

46,732 

46,917 

>45,964 

Imbuid 

6.5, 169 

04,662 

101.. 399 

8.5. 540 

65. 388 

6a 238 

61,680 


Norway 

10, 276 

17,004 

16. ,582 

1.5, 106 

15, 078 

12,960 

13,380 

10, 002 

Sweden 

86, 060 

01,400 

66,084 

7t094 

69,014 

75, (170 

78,953 

66. 7.58 

Danmark 

* 53, 576 

37, 053 

41.571 

47,583 

50,794 

52. 1.58 

68,403 


Natbarlauds 

18, 070 

17,«G8 

18,617 

H5U0 

20,44:4 

20.001 

17,817 

23,9-it 

Belgium 

42, 59.5 

12, 834 


27,360 

33, 865 

35, 225 

36,783 

3a 351) 

Luxemburg 

8. 382 

1,616 

1,.550 

1, 700 

1,82!» 

1, 243 

1,527 

2, 604' 

France 

3 356,278 

»m:i36 

* 180, 553 

« 179, 823 

291,406 

944,455 

288.264 

377,470 

Spain 

29, 110 

33,061 

3a 474 

32,915 

37, 772 

•as, 016 

31,214. 

4a 431 

Portugal.... 


4,541 

4. 563 

4,620 

6, 145 

5. 616 

ia669^ 


Ibiiy 


>83,689 

>45,353 

>34,096 

>24,223 

<38,415 

80,466 

39,800 

Swltxerland... 

4, 784 

4,209 

6.009 

2,811 

3, 121 

3,065 

2,460 

2,099 

Clemmny ■ 

i«01,996 

« 249,964 

■3(H,899 

» 809, 687 

933,499 

344,612 

284,667 

411,076 



> 164, 469 . 

10, 991 

19.993 

13,681 

16, 9W 

19,990 

18,3n 

t6,2«9 

C^xeehoidovsl^ 





99,654 

74,987 

n,852 

96,m 

Himsarv-. 

■90,890 




! 22,667 

Si. 964 

23,963 j 

86,297 

Yugoslarla 

< 1 8 , 879 




92,244 

18,907 

19,272 

19,999 

Greece ^ . 

■ 2,228 

3,566 

4, 540 

3,827 

4.197 

4, m 


2,994 

Bulgaria 

■ 9, 595 

6,991 

3,579 

5,791 

7,006 

6,667 

9,H4: 

iaoo2 


t Coimnerclal estimate. 

* Old boundaries. 

* Includes production hi Ahaoe Lemuno. 

* Inolw^ 627,600. busbelamrcHRB la Venesia 
^dentlna and Veneeta tSltmia. 


> Excludes production in Alflam Xiorraioe. 
• Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

^ Three-yearttvwage. 
i One year otiiy. 







6S6 Tewbooh oft-Hke Departmtn^f 19tS. 


Tablb 120.-— Oa<<: PraducHon in undennen^ioneci cowidHe^ — Continued. 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE— Continued. 


Country. 




1918-19 

1910-20 

2,020 

1,288 

83,762 

^590 

1,470 

67,118 


Chile 8,388 

Uruguay 1,284 

Argentina 64,240 

Union of South Af- 
rica” >0,661 

Australia 17, 708 

New Zealand 17,977 

Total oompar- 
able with 

1000-1913 104^260 

Total compara- 
ble with 1023. 64,246 

World total 
comparable 
with 1900-1013 4, 464, 780 
World total I I I I I 

comparable I I 

with 1028 1 18,438,467 ,2 ,04 1,218 | | 8,682 ,088 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. Parentheses denote interpolation. . ^ 


112,204 

66,116 

76^788 

88,762 



ing harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

> Three-year average. 

’ One year only. 

' * 1 Deludes Bessarabia. 

” Preliminary estimate of former Russian territory within 1023 boundaries. 

II Four-year average. 

” Exclusive of production in native locations which produced 200,644 bushels in 1917-18 and 67,270 
bushels in 1020-21. 









































CMns other thm Bread Graine. CdT 


Table 121. — Ocrfs: World jitoductioni I894-19S8. 


Year. 

Production 
in countries 

reporting 

all years 
1894r^l923. 

Prodnetion 
as reported. 

Estimated 
world totals 
(prelimi- 
nary). 

Three selected countries. 

Russia.^ 

Cermany. 

France. 


i,000bnahel9. 

IfiOOhutheU. 

ijOOO bushels. 

1,000 bushels. 

IfiOO bushels. 

1,600 bushels. 

1894 

1,885,275 

% 872, 863 

8,039,717 

748,968 

453,328 

294,344 

1896 

2,039,081 

8,028,778 

8,213,431 

717,814 

430,205 

805,742 

1896 

1,868,604 

2,894,896 

3, 113, 148 

799,833 

411, 260 

206^906 

1897 

liSiOjOM 

2; 6801010 

% 88Q; 281 

663; 714 

SOSiOTO 

253; 2.57 

1898 

2,045,803 

2,995,851 

8,181,262 

687,584 

466,317 

821,562 

1809 

2,099,348 

3,333,003 

3,620,889 

995,307 

474,174 

807,914 

1900 

2,086,228 

3.226,625 

3.470,581 

853,607 

488,590 

286,313 

1901 

1.902,240 

2,810,028 

2,960.683 

624,098 

486,711 

254,900 

1902 

2,304,423 

3,567,569 

3,812,029 

930,679 

514,447 

319,691 

1903 

2,178,550 

3,326,743 

3,621,951 

709,785 

542,427 

344,320 

1904 

2,162,947 

3,561,206 

.8.832,755 

1, 124,266 

477,847 

200,002 

1906 

2,248,847 

3,474,967 

8,752,142 

930,665 

451,013 

305,736 

1906 

2,374,404 

3,430,518 

3,713,918 

714,272 

580,869 

206,110 

1907 

2,264,041 

3,520,136 

z,m,m 

921, 175 

630,318 

352,712 

1906 

2,165,982 

8,720,862 

8,783,767 

959,414 

580,126 

327, 169 

1909 

2,570,179 

4,530,467 

4,646,147 

1,163,076 

028,712 

883,130 

1910 

2,520,718 

4, 252, 783 

4,257,893 

1,064, 516 

544,287 

381,866 

1911 

2, 2.57, .'il 3 

8.964,808 

8,978,991 

870,013 

630,764 

349,247 

1912 

2,822,328 

4,788,000 

4,756,725 

1,089,365 

686.987 

35.5,080 

1913 

2,647,669 

4,781,268 

4,798,558 

1,260,590 

609,231 

357,049 

1914 

2,492,811 

4,131,958 

4,148,447 

>014,013 

622,674 

818,333 

1915 

2,604,460 

4, 513, 559 

4, 581, 420 

*1,022,107 

412,400 

238,551 

1916 

2,424, 824 

3, 126, 676 

4.023,526 


484,007 

277,117 

1917 

^382,705 

8, 122, 116 

3, 882, 136 


*240,064 

*220,336 

1918 

2,382,177 

3,113,316 

z,Tn,m 


*301,830 

*180,553 

1919 

2,000,590 

2, 772, 076 

8,283,092 


3 309.587 

* 179,828 

1920 

2,437, 471 

3,606,466 

3,836.484 


3 332, 490 

* 291,406 

1921 

2,000,212 

3, 089, 253 

8, 323, 268 


> 344, 812 

*244, 455 

1922 

2, 106, 189 

3, 684, 938 

3, 709, 9.54 


*284,567 

*288,264 

1923 

2,422,121 

3,632,083 

4,142,849 


3 411; 676 

•377,470 




Division of Rtati&tJcal and Uistorlcal Research. 

For each year is shown the production during the cfUendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
succeeding harvest in the Southern. 

'Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. European Russia includes 50 governments 
in Europe, 10 governments of Poland, and I government and 2 provinces of Northern Caucasia; Asiatic 
Russia during IHOO to 1905 included statistics frou 4 governments of Biberia, 4 provinces in Central Asia, 
and the small government of the Black Sea in Transcaucasia. In 1906 no statistics were availabte for Ak« 
molinsk, one of the 4 provinces of Central Asia which had been previously reported but to the other gov- 
ernments and provinoes rei^orting were added statistics for Ural, 8 provinces of Turkestan, and 10 gov- 
ernments and provinoes of Transcaucasia. Subsequently Asiatic Russia included 8 goveriunents and 

f rovinoes of Siberia: 4 provinces of the Steppes, 4 provinces of Turkestan, and Ural in Central Asia; and 
1 governments and provinces of Transcaucasia. The territory supplying statistical data remained ttie 
same after 1906, although in the annual publication of the Division of Rural Economics and Agricultural 
Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture for 1915 (published in 1917) the Central Statistical Committee 
departed from its usual grouping of the provinces of the Steppes and of Turkestan. 
fExclados Poland. 

'New boundaries. 


Table 122. — Oats: Monthly marketings hy farmers t United States, 1917-1992, 


Percentage of year's receipts as reported by about 3,500 mills and elevators. 


Year neginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Sea- 

son. 

1917-18 

4.7 

16.4 

18.6 

11.1 

7.7 

7.8 

as 

ao 

7.1 

a6 

m 

4.9 

WM 


8.0 

19.6 

11.0 

9i9 

7.2 

6.7 

a? 

4.6 

a6 

as 

KXl 

a7 


1919-20 

14.4 

18.4 

lai 

9.2 

6.8 

8.8 

as 

a6 

4.9 

4.8 

6.2 

4.6 

■fnWt 

1920-21 

8.3 

18.7 

18.8 

0.5 

6.6 

6.8 

ae 

ae 

ao 

4.6 

0.8 

7.8 

■tuvi 

1921-22 

15.1 

16.5 

11.8 

7.9 

6.3 

6.1 

7.3 

ao 

ae 

4.8 

7.2 

Hilil 


1023-23 

8.9 

15.7 

11.0 

10.1 

7.8 

8.6 

7.4 

7.1 

a6 

4.7 

6.4 

1 ao 

lii 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


















9^ Tearhoohtf Al» '^j^griaiinref 19BS, 

Table 123.--*Oa<«: Farm »tock^t SbipmmUtmnd^^uaHiy,iJniM Stalest 1897-19188, 


Year. 


OldstookB 

onlaniDS 

Aug. 


Crop. 


^aatlty. 


W^Oakt 

par 

bashel.> 


Quality.! 


TM 


fitookson 

fawns 
Mar. 1 
foUowIng.' 


Shipped 
out of 
oounty 
where 
grown.i 



IH^iaioii of Crop and Livestook Estixnatca. 

^ Baaed on peroeuiage of crop as reported by crop reporters. 

! Average weight per mf»asured bushel os reported by cnH> reiporters. 
! |*er eeut of a medium grade” as reported by erop reporters. 

* rrelimioary. 


Table 124. — Oats: Visible supply in United States, firet cj month, 1909-1988, 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bdlletiji. 
Reported on the Saturday nearest the first of each month. 
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Table 126 . — Oats: Claasification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, all inspection 

points. 


Year begin- 
ning Aug. 1. , 

Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, annual inspections, 1910-1992. 

Receipts 

Shipments. 

No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Sam- 

ple. 

Total. 

No.l 

No. 2. 

No. 8. 

No. 4. 

Sam- 

ple. 

Total. 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

Cars. 

5,662 

8,803 

2,519 

2,548 

Cars. 
52,094 
60,169 
31,643 
47, 347 

Cars. 
96,039 
73,072 
105, 108 
05,984 

Cars. 

15,887 

14,766 

31,774 

17,004 

Cars. 

8.58^ 

6,831 

6,664 

4,640 

Cars. 

173,271 

163,641 

177,708 

167,528 

1 

1 

Cars. 

41,094 

45,099 

49,117 

46,863 

Cars. 

62,764 

31,811 

72,086 

62,001 

i 

Cars. 

602 

1,675 

1,2^ 

Cars. 

111,817 

85,551 

180,436 

117,249 

Class. 

Total inspections by grade and class, August 1, 1922, to July 81, 1928. 

White 

Rad 

Gray 

Miied 

Year begin- 
ning Aug. 1. 

2,101 

329 

46 

72 

45,333 

1,531 

31 

452 

94,390 

1,272 

27 

295 

16,580 

340 

25 

80 

4,011 

124 

7 

408 

162,394 

3,806 

186 

1,307 

1,601 

116 

1 

20 

44, 457 
934 
2 
170 

62,167 

400 

6,059 

34 

19 

970 

8 

257 

115,244 

1,601 

3 

801 

Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, annual inspections, 1919-1922. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Sam- 

ple. 

Total. 

No.l. 

No. 2. 

Per 

cent. 

36.8 

52.7 

37.7 
38.0 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Sam- 

ple. 

Total. 

1019- 20 

1020- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 28 

Per 

cent. 

3.3 

6.4 

1.4 

1.5 

Per 

cent. 

30.0 

36.8 

17.8 
28.3 

Per 

cent. 

55.4 

44.6 

59.1 

57.3 

Per 

cent. 

9.2 

0.0 

17.9 

lai 

Per 

cent. 

2.1 

4.2 

3.8 

2.8 

Per 

cent. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Per 

cent. 

2.8 

4.2 

1.8 

1.8 

Per 

cent. 

86.1 

37.2 

85.0 

53.4 

Per 

cent, 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

5.2 

Per 

cent. 

96 

2.6 

1.3 

1.0 

Per 

cent. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

riaie. 

Total inspections by grade and class, August 1, 1022, to July 31, 1023. 

White 

Red 

Gray 

Miied 

1.3 

9.1 
33.8 

5.1 

27.9 

42.6 

22.8 

32.4 

58.1 

35.4 

19.0 

21.1 

10.2 

9.5 

18.4 

5.7 


■ 

1.4 

7.7 

33.3 

4.0 

38.6 
02.2 

66.7 
3?.0 

83.0 

27.3 

7.0 

5.3 

2.3 

3.8 

0.8 

0.5 

51.3 



Grain Division. 



















Chrakua other than Bread Grains. 


e9i 


TABt.B 127.— Oats, including oatmeal: International trade, ISlO-iOiS. 


Country. 

Year ending July 31. 

Average, 1910-1014. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

^ 

1922-23, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

nUMTlPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


OuaheU. 

bushila. 

btiaheU. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Algeria 

79 

4. 102 

4, 100 

773 

286 

10,123 

1509 

2,061 

Ari^ntinni ^ 

55 

42, 569 

20 

28,425 


20,007 


10,511 

Australia * 

898 

'270 

186 

L205 

25 

■ 428 


British India 

•87 

•43 

1 

51 

1 

37 


>67 

Bulgaria 


178 


2 

(*) 

20 



Can've 

95 

14, 771 

087 

25,606 

364 

31,544 

3964 

>26,116 

Chile * 

2 

2,460 

31 

106 

7 

1,832 



Finland 


26 

39 

(*) 

' 132 

* 590 

•421 

Hungary 

1, 420 

12,416 



509 

6 

572 

1 12 

1 1,344 

Italy'--/. 

81212 

65 

9,018 

2 

4,688 

10 

3 12, 243 

' *6 

Latvia . . , . 



18 


33 

218 

1 79 

1 1,473 

Rumania - 

*72 

• ]a493 

4 

7,310 


12, 502 

(') (•) 

20^800 

Russia- 

1,206 

70|466 



Tunis 

2 

2 ; 876 

70 

1,472 

2 

3,408 

iQi 

722 

Union of South 









Africa * 

306 

434 

389 

114 

183 

283 

173 

143 

UniU^d States 

5, 184 

8,312 

3, 104 

4,133 

1,738 

10, 685 

*293 

>25,413 

Yugoslavia 




014 


1 



PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 









Austria 

2,295 

114 

521 

1 

937 

4 

13,102 

1 182 

Belgium 

8,486 

52 

7,293 

4 

10^205 

20 

*8.656 

> 119 

Braxil * 

•26 


42 


22 

(*) 



Oxechoslovakia 



280 

550 

1,807 

10 

1 5 : 1 s 

*65 

Denmark 

4,687 

1.52 

226 

94 

766 

148 

* 1,048 

•:i26 

France 

29,072 

116 

5,828 

8,901 

26,317 

6.56 

» 17, .5W 

•1.031 

Germany 

86,977 

33,744 

104 

750 

7,269 

664 

•7, 126 

>117 

OfAfkpA 



413 

(*) 

136 


1 87 


Jupun _ 

6 

42 

2 

26 

3 


131 


Netherlands 

38,862 

30,771 

2,821 

405 

4, 4R5 

C)ii 

*6, 101 

>683 

Norway 

*497 

*27 

290 

182 

081 

3 

*588 

> 20 

Poland 





440 

14 

143 

18 

Sweden 

6,468 

‘’"i,890” 

1,525 

191 

2, 169 

3,851 

* 1 . 4:16 

>1,763 

Switr.crland 

12,464 

13 

2,419 

6 

7,917 

1 

•9,541 


United Kingdom 

63,624 


30,230 

441 

30,777 

882 

» 36, 610 

>339 

Total countries 









reported 

222,036 

236,392 

70,038 

81, 701 

101 , 553 

114, 551 

106,520 

102,750 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricul- 
tural Statistics, 1922, except figures with footnotes (>) and (>), which are compiled from official sources. 

iTen months ending May 31. 

'* Calendar yours, 1909-1922. 

> Years ending June 30. 

• Averago for the seasons 101 1-12 to 1913-14 
•Less than 500 bushels. 

• 1013 only. 

1 Eight months, Aug.-Doc. 1920, and May-July, 1921. 

• Season 1913-1914. 

•Eleven months. 





Tearhooif, 19gS, 


Tablb i9tck*dix^ jokUhmcU: Mei .im-j^orU un^ net ezpmiSf ^imipai 

countries 1907-1 9ltS, 



Imports. 

Exports. 

u_ 

Ye«r«ik«lDg 

JiuirBL 

Bob 

glum. 

Fron<x\ 

Italy. 

Neth- 

er- 

lands. 

flwit- 

*er- 

land. 

United 

King. 

dom. 

Kuma- 

Ala. 

Rus- 

aia. 

Cana- 

da. 

United 

Btntos.i 

Alger- 

ia. 

ldOG-7 - 

i,m 

busheli 
1,850 
8, 172 

B,m 

0.930 

IjOOO 
bushe.ls 
27,798 
7.031 
10,002 
18,476 
40,841 
18, 674 

1,000 
bushel* 
3, 806 

1,000 

Imshels 

1,768 

8.467 

1,000 

SuhJkIs 

9,296 

9,001 

9,542 

1,000 

huihela 

43.43^ 

40,879 

56,746 

74.411 

1,000 

buftheli 

1,000 

bushels 

34,772 

1,000 

husheii 

11,340 

1,000 

busMls 

6,29$ 

i,000 

buskda 

3.660 

10^-8 

4,216 
5. 124 
6,569 
11,239 
6,844 
11, 711 
4, 371 
16. IfiOj 

(*) 

28;60U 

59,617 

89,324 

4,074 

2,135 

3,042 

4.348 

3,238 

1988.^0 

3,966 

9,029 

4,951 

8,283 

8,908 

8,69.3 

1.868 

(®) 

7,381 

8,920 

34,358 

1,514 

10Q9-d0 

12 ; 364 
19,795 
11,824 
13,387 

(*) 

1910-11 

8.433 
0,186 
12, 420 
7. 778 

61,771 

0) 

107,592 

8,063 

11,755 

15,524 

8,738 

66 

6,170 

4,637 

1,691 

iaia-12 

68,998 

78,432 

59.000 

11,801 

58,575 
63, 772 

1912-13 

20;057 

41,248 

1 ; 101 

85,732 

1913^14 

11,963 

18;271 

37,034 

38,537 

>19,526 

5,377 

1014-1R_ 


32.164 

68.0101 

7,692 

57,772 

374 

878 

12. 265j 

99,979 

3.298 

|TTrst?||||a||M 


34,208 
»30, 275 

4.412 

5,397 

49,060 

6,437 

3 37 
(») 

57, 159 ! 

08,205 

6,371 

1910-17 - 

h) 

74. 699 

15,563 

15,682 

137,300 

(1) 

167,985 
146, 238 

94.344 

17,672 

JW7-18 

(*) 

33,998 

122,187 

1167 

12,402 

150,280 

h) 


122,500 

1 5,506 

1948-19 

1,064 
4, 549 
7,289 

35|843 

29,023 

120,640 

1893 

12,387 

142,666 

3 210 

(2) 1 

1 15. 729 

IfKl, 453 

17,914 



9,’mS 

1 12 ’ 2B6| 

2,268 

2.417 

6.564 

22,569 

20,789 

3 123 

(») 

14,673 

37 302 

4.572 

19^21 

0 3, 164 
25,661 

2,414 

7,306 

(*) 

24, 619j 

5;505| 

>3.418 

11991-^22 

10, 185 
18,538 

3,874 
1 4,608 

7,916 

«9,640 

1 

20.805 

12,592 

(*^ 

31 , 100 ; 

19.503 

0,887 

1022^23 

16,567 

136,271 

20,800 

. (*) 

‘25, 16 I; 

25,120 

3 1,678 


' 1 

1 


Division of 8tati8ticfiil and ITistorlcftl Resewrch. Compiled from Inlornatlonal Yearbook of Airricultural 
Blatlstles IdlA-lG, 1022, and otiiciiil suur(%*s. 


1 Year ending Juno 30. * Ton months ending May 31. 

* Not available. Not export. 

* Not iiniwrt. 


TaiBlb 129. — •Oettii: Farm price per bmhel, let of month f United Sl^lee, 190S-l'9tSS. 


Yew bORinning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Rept. 

C»ct, 

Nov, 

DtMJ. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

.luly. 

Weight- 

odav., 

ow 

year. 


Cis. 

CU. 


Cts. 

Cs, 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

1608-9 

40.8 

47.2 

47.2 

46.5 

47.2 

48.1 

48. 1 

51. 1 

53.2 

65. li 

57. 4 

56.2 

49 8 

1906-10 

oori) 

42.3 

41? 0 

Tl.O 

40 . 2 " 

42.8 

4.5. 0 

46.0 

4.'>.6 

43. 8 

43. 0 

42.1 

43 i 

1910-11 

41.7 

38.4 

36.2 

34.9 

34.4 

33.2 

33.1 

32.8 

32.3 

33.2 

84.7 

37.6 

35.7 

1911-42 

40.8 

40.4 

42.5 

43.8 

45.0 

45. 1 

47. 5 

49.8 

52.0 

66.0 

65. .3 

52.5 

45.6 

1912-18 

44.3 

35.0 

33.6 

38.6 

31.9 

32.2 

82.4 

33.1 

33. 1 

34.2 

30.0 

37.7 

34.7 

19ia-14 

87.6 

30.3 

39.6 

37.9 

30.2 

89. 1 

30.3 

38. 9 

30.5 

30. 5 

40.0 

38.8 

39.0 

At. 1909-<I9JL8.... 

42.8 

89.1 

86.6 

^2 

38.1 

88.5 

89.5 

40. 1 

40.5 

41.2 

41.8 

4J.7 

39.6 

1914-15 

86.7 

42.3 

~43.3 

"4279 

43.8 

45.0 

50. 1 

52rr 

53.4 

IwT-T 

51.3 

46.7 

' ‘ 45 . 3 

1915-16 

45.4 

88.6 

34.5 

84.9 

30.1 

39. 1 

44.6 

42.7 

42.0 

42.6 

42. 1 

40.4 

39. 3 

1916-17 

40.1 

43.1 

44.6 

49,0 

52. 4 

51. 4 

6.^ 2 

56.9 

61.5 j 

71.0 

60.9 j 

68.9 

51.7 

1917-18 

73.7 

61.7 

62.3 

61.7 

66.6 

73.9 

78.7 

86.2 

8a9 ! 

86.0 

7& 1 ' 

76.8 

20,9 

1018-19 

73.0 

70.3 

71.0 

6S.2 

7(». 9 

70.8 

64.3 

62.6 

65.8 

70.9 

71.2 

70.9 

69.4 

1919-20 

75.3 

71.7 

68.4 

68.7 

70. 4 

78.2 

82.7 

84.5 

90.7 

98.3 

102.9 

104.5 

78.6 

1920-21 

81.0 

70.2 

60.7 

54.5 

46.0 

45.6 

41.8 

41.9 

89.3 

86.8 

37.9 i 

35.6 

53.8 

Av. 1914-1920„._ 

60.0 

56.8 

55.0 

54.3 

56.2 1 

57.7 

50.6 j 

61.0 

63.1 1 

6.5.6 

64.8 1 

68.8 

r»8.4 

1921-22..: 

83.8 

“30.T 

3L0 

29.2 

"so.'o 

31.0 

32. 8 

leToT 

36, 6 

37.9 

~38.T 

¥773 

33.5 

1022-23 

35. 0 

32.2 

34.5 

38.2 

30.4 

41.2 

41.8 

43.1 

43.9 

45.7 

44.9 j 

42.6 

38.6 

1023-24 

37.8 

37.8 

88. G 

40.2 

41.5 
























JDdvision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 





Pi vision oC Crop and Livestock EstUuatee. 
iBasod upoafarui price Deo. 1. 
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Table 131 . — Oats, No, 8 white: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 

cash sales, 1890-1988, 



C'ompiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


KANSAS CITY. 


IRQihlMO 

$0.22 

$0.22 

$0.23 

$0.24 

■ 

SI 

w 

Hfl 

$a26 

$a24 



$a24 

1900-1 » 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.24 



.27 

.29 

.30 

.29 

.38 

.26 

1001-2 » 

.39 

.38 

.38 

.43 

.47 

Kl 

He|i 

.45 

.45 

.44 

.45 

.47 

.43 

1902-3 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.32 

.35 

Hi',' 

.34 

.33 

.34 

.44 

.37 

.34 

1903-4 

.34 

.38 

.35 

.34 

.35 

.37 

Hi 

.80 

.40 

.42 

.40 


.37 

1904-5 

.35 

.32 

.30 

.80 

.31 

■ n 

.32 

.32 

.80 

.32 

.31 

.33 

.82 

1905-G - 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.80 

.31 


.31 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.37 

.31 

1906-7 

.30 

.32 

.33 

.83 

.34 



.41 

.42 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.89 

1907-8 

.48 


.48 

.44 

.49 



.51 

.49 

.51 

.51 

.50 

.40 

1908-9 

.48 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.49 



.53 

.64 

.56 

.56 

.60 

.51 

1900-10 

.41 

.41 

1^ 

.3^ 


.48 

, 46 , 

.45 

.42 

.40 

.35 

.40 

.42 

1910-11 

.34 

.33 

.32 

.3^ 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.30 

.82 

.32 

.39 

.43 

.34 

1911-12 

.41 


.49 

.48 

.48 


.53 

.53 

.57 

.54 

.52 

.44 

.50 

1912-13 

.34 

.33 

.32 

.34 

.33 

.88 

.39 

.36 

.48 

.40 

.40 

.38 

.37 

1913-14 

.40 

.47 

.45 

.47 

.47 

.84 

.33 

.83 

.35 

.36 

.39 


.40 

Av. 1909-1913.-. 

.38 

.40 

■Wl 

.40 

m 

IBZI 


m 

m 

.40 

.41 


.41 

1914-15 

.47 

.47 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.58 

iiP!i 

.57 

.65 

.54 

.46 

.51 

.54 

1915-16 

.38 

.35 

.86 

.39 

.42 

.44 

Bryfl 

.48 

.44 

.43 

.89 

.45 

.40 

1916-17 

.45 

.46 

.48 

.55 

.54 

.56 


.63 

.71 

.71 

.67 

.75 

.58 

1917-18 

.59 

■■Til 

.60 

.67 

.76 

.88 

.90 

■Ul 

.91 

.77 

.72 

.74 

.72 

191JB-10 

.74 

.72 


.69 

.72 

.67 

.61 

.66 

.71 

.71 

.70 

.69 

.66 

19I9-30 

.73 

.66 

.60 

.74 

.81 

.87 

.89 

.02 

1.06 

1. 12 

1.11 

.91 

.88 

1020-21 

.72 

.63 

.55 

.51 

.49 

.46 

.43 

.43 

.37 

.40 

.37 

.85 

.50 

Av. 1914-1920„.. 

.58 

.56 

.55 

.67 

jU^jj 

m 

m 

pE| 

m 


.63 


.60 

1021-22 

.32 

.35 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.86 

.87 


.37 


.37 

.36 

.34 

1922-23 

.33 

.38 

.42 

.44 

.45 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.47 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.43 

1923-24 

.40 

.40 

.43 

.42 

.44 
























Compiled from SimBas City Daily Price Current. 
Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

I > 1901 compUed from Kansas City Star. 






































Ch/ijAns otKtr thm Bre 605 

Tablb 131A . — OaUt No, S white: Weighted average price per huehel of reported 

cash acdee, 1909-1923, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

$0 36 
.35 
.41 
.34 
.40 

Sept. 

$0 37 
.36 
.44 
.31 
.40 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Weight 

ed 

average. 

lfi(»-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

$0.36 

.30 

.46 

.31 

.37 

$0.38 

.31 

.46 

.29 

.37 



$a45 

.29 

.50 

.31 

.36 

$0.43 

.29 

.52 

.30 

.37 

$0.40 

.32 

.64 

.32 

.30 

$a30 

.33 

.54 

.35 

.38 

$0.36 

.37 

.50 

.38 

.38 

$0.42 

.42 

.47 

.38 

.35 

$a30 

.83 

.47 

.38 

.38 

Av. 1009-1913.... 

.37 

.38 

m 

.36 

s 


m 

m 

.30 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.38 

1914-lfi 

.42 

.46 

.44 

.46 

.46 

.52 

.56 

.56 

.55 

.52 

.46 

.50 

.48 

1916-10 

.37 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.40 

.46 

.45 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.38 

.:i8 

.38 

1910-17 

.44 

.44 

.47 

.53 

.40 

.65 

.66 

.60 

.67 

.69 

.66 

.76 

.52 

1917-18 

.66 

.58 

.68 

.62 

.76 

.81 

.88 

.02 

.88 

.74 

.75 

.74 

.71 

1918-19 

.68 

.60 

.65 


.69 

.64 

.56 

.60 

.68 

.66 

.06 

.74 

.66 

1919-20 

.70 

.65 

.67 

BKtjl 

.80 

.83 

.82 

.89 

1.08 

1.05 

1.15 

.94 

.80 

1920-21 

.66 

.68 

.51 


.44 

.41 

.39 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.34 

.34 

.48 

Av. 1914-1920.... 


Hi 

mm 

■Q 

m 

m 

■13 

Hi 

.66 

.63 

mm 

m 

.56 

1921-22. 

.31 

.33 

.28 

.20 

.30 

.32 

.35 

.34 

.35 

.36 

.33 

.32 

.32 

192^23 

.20 

.33 

.38 

.30 

.41 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.42 

.41 

.30 

.30 

.36 

1923-24 

.36 

.37 

.40 

.30 

.40 
















• 








Division of Statistical and Uistorical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


Table 132 . — OaXet No, 3 white: Price per pound expressed as percentage of price 
per pound for No. 3 yellow cornt Chicago, 1909-1923, 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver^ 

age. 


Ret. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ef. 

P.d. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Prf. 

1909-10 

95 

90 

119 

119 

130 

131 

131 

126 

129 

117 

113 

116 

119 

1910-11 

96 

103 

112 

114 

124 

128 

121 

121 

112 

no 

124 

123 

116 

1911-12 

110 

118 

113 

124 

135 

141 

142 

130 

128 

122 

124 

136 

IV 

1912-13 

73 

78 

89 

108 

126 

126 

120 

114 

111 

117 

117 

113 

lOB 

1913-14 

99 

100 

100 

97 

106 

no 

no 

107 

102 

100 

97 

91 

loa 

Av. 1909-1913 

05 

100 

107 

112 

124 

127 

125 

121 

116 

113 

115 

114 

114 

1914-15 

00 

106 

no 

125 

134 

131 

137 

138 

133 

123 

116 

119 

122 

1915-16 

89 

80 

97 

100 

106 1 

114 

100 

101 

101 

100 

92 

89 

96 

1916-17 

01 

94 

89 

98 

101 1 

102 

98 

96 

86 

77 

69 

69 

89 

1917-18 

52 

50 

62 

51 

76 

81 

86 

96 

94 

84 

R3 

79 

74 

1918-19 

71 

80 

86 

95 

87 

80 

80 

72 

76 

69 

69 

71 

78 

1919-20 

66 

77 

87 

87 

98 

100 

103 

103 

105 

94 

105 

101 

94 

1920-21 

78 

83 

104 

116 

114 

118 

117 

119 

111 

114 

103 

99 

106 

Av. 1914-1920 

77 

81 

89 

06 

102 

104 

104 

104 

101 

94 

91 

90 

94 

1921-22 

100 

llflT 

121 

123 

127 

124 

115 

in 

n5 

107 

106 

98 

114 

1922-23 

82 

90 

96 

96 

98 

100 

96 

108 

J02 

96 

90 

80 

9ft 

1923-24 

76 

79 

72 

92 

96 
























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 























09 $ Yearbook of the Dopartment of Agricndime^ 1993. 

BAttLEY. 

Table 133. — Barley: Acreage, producHofi, mlve, exports, etc,. United States, 

1869-i923, 


Calendar 

year. 

Acro- 

»KO 

bar- 

vested. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

a*.^e 

farm 

price 

PCT 

biishol 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

V^tiluc 

Chicago, cash i«rlw per 
bushel, low xnaltiug 
ti) fancy.* 

Domestic 
export.'^, 
flsoal year 
boginniug 
July 1.’ 

iTU ports, 
hfetotil year 
beginning 
July J.* 

acre.' 

Dw’ember. 

Following 

May. 

Low. 

nigh. 

Low. 

nigh. 


i,m 

Jitmhfls 

1,000 


1,000 

Del- 








acrfit. 

of 48 U>it. 

bushtln. 

Cents. 

doUar.s. 

lore. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

n«. 

Cts. 

liushfh. 

Bitfihrfs 

1869 

1,020 

27. y 

28, 652 

7a 8 

20, 298 

19.78 

74 

85 

60 

62 

2.55, IW 

C, 727, .597 

1870 

1,109 

23.7 

26, 206 

79.1 

20, 792 

1A76 

68 

80 

72 

96 

340, 093 

4. 806. 7a) 

1871 

1,114 

210 

20,718 

75. 8 

20,364 

38.19 

564 

64 

5.5 

7! 

86,891 

.50.5, .591 

1872 

1. 397 

19.2 

20, 846 

68.0 

18,41(1 

13.18 

60 

70 

71 

86 

482,410 

4. 244, 751 

1873 

1,387 

23. 1 

32,044 

80.7 

27,794 

20.04 

132 

168 

KiO 

165 

320, 399 

4, 89i, 189 

1874..... 

1, 681 

20.6 

32, 652 

80.0 

27,998 

37.71 

120 

1‘29} 

11.5 

137 

91, 118 

(5. 265. tKl.3 

i«rs 

1.790 

20.6 

30,909 

74. 1 

27,308 

16. 2ft 

81 

88 

62i 

74i 

31V. 781 

10,285,957 

1«70 

1,707 

21.9 

38, 710 

63. (j 

24,403 

13. 81 

6:)2 

684 

80 

8.5 

1, !«(., 129 

0, 7(C, W5.5 

1877 

1,609 

21.4 

35, 63K 

02. 5 

22, 287 

.13. 35 

56l 

64 

104 

52} 

3, 921, ,501 

(i, 764, 228 

1878 

1.790 

•lA. 6 

42, 246 

67. 9 

24,464 

13.66 

91 

lUO 

64 

73 

715,530 

5, 720, 9'«’9 

1879 

i,m 

24.4 

48, 721 

.59.4 

2s,ym 

34. 48 

86 

92 

75 

80 

1. 128.92:1 

7. 13.5. sm 

1880 

1.S43 

24. 6 

4.5, 16.5 

66.6 

30, 091 

16. 33 

100 

120 

9.5 

lOf, 

886, 240 

.528, 610 

mi 

1,968 

20. 9 

41, 161 

82. 3 

a:4, g()3 

17.21 

101 

107 

109 

100 

205, 9:91 

2, 182, 722 

1882... . 

2.272 

21. 6 

48, 0.'H 

62. 9 

:40, 768 

13. 64 

79 

82 

SO 

80 

488 , 006 

K), 0.50,687 

1888 

2, 379 

21. 1 

50, i:46 

.58.7 

21^420 

12.37 

62 

67 

or, 

71 

724, 9f)6 

8, .596, 122 

1884 

2,609 

23. 6 

61,203 

48.7 

29, 779 

11.41 

63 

.58 

66 

66 

C.*9, 13(1 

9, 986, .507 

1886 

2.729 

21.4 

.68. m 

60.3 

32.868 

12. W 

62 

66 

68 

60 

252, 183 

la 197. 116 

1880 

2, 663 

22 1 

5i». 12H 

6:4. 6 

31,841 

12.00 

61 

M 

67 

67 

1, 3a5, iMM) 

10, :{5;>. ;i{).l 

1887. 

2, 902 

jI). 6 

60, 812 

61. 9 

29,464 

JO. 16 

80 

SO 

69 

77 

5.50. SH4 

ll).8.d,1nL 

laHK 

2, 696 

21, 3 

63,884 

69. (1 

37, 672 

1Z57 





1,440,321 

*•1], 368, 414 

1889... . 


24.3 

78, 213 

41.6 

32,674 

10.11 

58 

5H 




1.40V. 311 

1 1, :$n. 645 

1890 

3, 406 

21. \ 

73, 017 

62. 6 

46,719 

13. 42 






97:{, 0»)2 

.5. U7S, 7.?:( 

1891 

3.' 706 

26. 1 

96. 68t) 

61.8 

60, aM 

18, 61 





2, hOO; 07.5 

3, )10,32H 

1.S92 

3, H02 

2.1. 6 

92, 037 

40. 6 

42, 7WJ 

to. 99 

65 

67 

♦>:> 

06 

;i, 035, 2*57 


1893. 

3,866 

21,7 

S3, 700 

40.6 

33,922 

8. SO 

52 

M 

65 

00 

5, 219, 105 

791. 061 

3894 

4, 006 

19.5 

78,061 

43. 6 

33, 034 

8. 17 

63.} 

551 

61 

52 

1, r.'\% 7.54 

2, Jl« ,810 

1896 

4, 2^)3 

2ii,0 

114,732 

32. 0 

36, 078 

S. 60 

33 

40 

26 

:ii) 

7, 6S», 881 

837, '.SI 

1890 

4,172 

23.8 

99,394 

30. U 

29,814 

7. 16 

22 

37 

24} 

35 

20, (hlO, 301 

3,271,787 

1897 

•1, 160 

219 

103, 279 

36, 2 

36,346 

1 8.76 

25} 

42 

30 

6;i 

1 1, 2:J7. 1)77 

124,804 

1698 

4,347 

23.6 

99, 922 

38,9 

39,903 

9.21 

40 

604 

30 

42 

2,207,4ai 

110,475 

1»9 

4.470 

20.1 

110, .552 

39.0 

46,479 

10. 17 

35 

45 

36 

44 

23. 6451,662! 

189, 757 

1900 

4, 646 

21. 1 

90, 041 

40.6 

38, 896 

8, 56 

:i7 

61 

37 

67 

6, 293, ‘.»n 

171, 0(H 

19W 

4,742 

26.7 

121,784 

4.5. 2 

66, 008 

11.01 

56 

03 

04 

?2 

8.714,2(58 

f)7, 406 

1W2 

6. 120 

29. 1 

]49,:i89 

46. 6 

67, 944 

13. 26 

36 

70 

48 

66 

8,129, Itl 

.66, 402 

1«08 

6, 668 

20.4 

140,864 

46.4 

66,790 

11.98 

42 

oil 

38 

59 

10,881,627 

90,708 

UNM 

5,912 

27.4 

162, 106 

41.6 

67,427 

11.41 

38 

52 

40 

50 

10,661,655 

81,020 

1666 

6. 260 

27. 2 

170, 089 

39.4 

66, 969 

10.71 

37 

53 

42 

6.5} 

17,729,300 

18.049 

1666 

6,730 

28! 6 

192, 270 

41.0 

80,069 

11.90 

44 

66 

(i6 

86 

8, 2:18, 842 

HU, m 

1«17 

6,941 

24.6 

170,008 

tiO.3 

312,676 

J6.2:J 

78 

102 

60 

76 

4, 349. 078 

199, 741 

1668 1 

7,294 

2A3 

_IW.S67 

65.2 

J[p2,p37 

j:j.y9 

67 . 

jMi_ 

Ji0_ 

_7r)_ 

6,jW ‘m 

1 g,044 

1609 

7, m 

214 

187797:4 

mmm 

'102,147 

l3r87 

65 

72' 






WHO 

7. 743 

22.6 

173,832 

.57.8 

■10X0 

12L97 

72 

90 

75 

115 

9, :i99. :n(j 


1911 ! 

7,627 

21.0 

160, 240 

8a9 

139, 182 

18. 26 

302 

130 

w» 

132 

1 , 6S5. 242 


»I2 


29.7 

223, 824 


112,057 

15.90 

43 

77 

45 

68 1 

17. 7(74 


1913 

7, 499 

23.8 

178, 189 

63.7 

96, 731 

12.77 


79 

61 

66 

(5, 644, 747 















1913... . 

7,620 

24. 3 

184. 812 

69.7 

110, 249 

J4._47 

04.4 

J^O 

_J7.8 

89.8 

__7, 80.5. 621 


1914 

“77666 

^2^ 

“llM, 963 

64.3 

106,9«i 

T4.”(X) 

H7B 

"“'7^ 

'”74 r 

82 

”2(r764.7522 

• 

1915 

7. 148 

32.0 

228, 861 

51.6 

lia 172 

la 63 

02 

77 

■7a 

83 

27, 47 : 4 , U«) 


1916 

7, 767 

23.5 

182,31)^ 

88.1 

160,646 

2a 71 

95 

126 

128 

165 

16, {181,077 


1917 

8. 933 

23.7 

211,759 

113.7 

240, 758 

26.96 

125 

163 

105 

■WjB 

20,28.5,378 


1918 

9, 740 

26.3 

256, 226 

91.7 

234. 942 

24. 12 

88 

106 

no 

i:io 

20, 457, 781 


1919 

6,720 


147, 608 

J20.6 


26.50 

125 

108 

140 

190 

26, 671,28-1 


Emmm 

7, IKK) 


189, 332 

71.3 

l.lA 083 

17.77 

50 

98 

66 

76 

20, 457. lUS 



Av. 1914- 














7,92:3 

^26.4 



167,666 

^.16 

86.4 

_lliUl 

97.6 

128.7 

23, 497. 



1921 

7,414 

20.9 

154, 940 

41.9 

64, 934 

8 7fl 

48 

64 

62 

75 



1922 

7;317 

24.9 

182! 068 

6Z5 

06! 560 

■KVri 

66 

76 

63 

72 

21 ; 910, 496 


1923 4 

7,905 

25.1 


54.0 

106;966 

13.53 




















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ Based on farm price Dec. 1. * (Compiled from rei>orls of Bureau of 

’ Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Prioas, Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

188&-190B, for No. 3 grade. ^ Preiimiuary. 






Grstim othtr them Gimm. 6^ 


Tablk 134. — Barley: AaeaffCt pr^ucMon, and tfUal Jarm inilue^ by iStales, calen- 
dar yearii, 1921^192$. 


»latc. 

I'hoosunds of acreb. 

■ 

Production, thounantls 
of bushels. 

Total V 
pri 
dollai 

1021 

alue, btMis Doe. 1 
thousaud^ of 
s. 

mi 

lt«2 

1928 » 

192-1 

1922 

1923 1 

1922 

19211 



Maiue 

4 

3 

3 

* 104 

84 

90 

89 

SI 

OU 

Uaiiu»shirt‘- 

1 

1 

1 

23 

28 

26 

25 

27 

n 

VerjDont 

D 

0 

9 

225 

261 

261 

180 

253 

m 

New York 

m 

1A8 

190 

3,318 

4.1.08 

6, 0l»2 

2,057 

3, 040 

8,819 

Peanwylvatiiii 

IH 

12 

12 

299 

306 

269 

174 

199 

194 

M-Arylftnd. 

4 

4: 

4 

120 

m 

132 

80 

96 

106 

Virgitiitt 

» 

• 

10 

207 

248 

270 

149 

198 

210 

Obio. . - 

vr 

74 

74 

2.622 

1, 424 

1,998 

1,286 

926 


Indiana - 

6S 

‘Si 

39 

1,236 

510 

690 

593 

296 

448 

IlUtio»s 

173 

190 

J228. 

4,659 

5,005 

6,612 

2,093 

3, 251 

3,885 

MM^tiigan 

m 

140 

150 

3,500 

8.508 

». 600 

1.995 

2, 339 

2.304 

Wis^ivMibiu 

473 

413 

4«)6 

10. 642 

14,220 

13. 252 

6,427 

8, l0^. 

8,084 

TiuLuueiOla - 


908 

962 

18, 700 

24, 002 

24.050 

6, 358 

11,. 309 

10,582 

Iwuii 

136 

161 

161 

3, 196 

4, 605 

4, 572 

1,312 

2. 256 

2,377 

Micooun 

" 

6 

6 

154 

115 

102 

100 

83 

13*1 

Narlh Dakota 

I.OttO 

1,008 

1.361 

16.988 

25, 704 

23.818 

4. 927 

30. 025 

9,0.71 

Suutb Dakota 

], 120 

881 

890 

19,040 

20,263 

20.025 

6, 522 

8,550 

8,010 

Nehraskii 

r.»» 

242 

339 

4,915 

4,356 

9,492 

1,370 

2,017 

4. 176 

Kan.s'is . 

738 

1,074 

967 

14,560 

IB, 580 

21,467 

4,222 

8, 365 

10, 5J9 

KeiJtucky 

fi 

6 

7 

144 

168 

189 

88 

ii;j 

j 159 



0 

14 

17 

189 

316 

391 

180 ' 

2.52 

! 331 

Texa« ' 

78 

93 

108 

1,872 

1,767 

2, 592 

842 

1, 149 

1,76.1 

OkUitumiH 

122 

129 

129 

2.684 

2, 103 

2.8:18 

1,208 

1,206 

1,9K7 

JMortVrtUj 

76 

92 

97 

1,538 

2,300 

2,474 

923 

1, l>0 

1,488 

WyoaiiiigA 

0 

20 

28 

261 

660 

868 

I7lt 

336 

564 

Gobi# (Jo 

202 

4S6 

221 

4,444 

3,664 

6,409 

1,644 

2,08.6 

' a.4^1 

New 


9 

11 

240 

185 

209 

H(> 

128 1 

1 167 

A-ilViOua 

29 

25 

36 

928 

825 

1,260 

712 

701 

1,197 

Ufctih 

16 

18 

22 

612 

630 

893 

24f> 

346 

625 

Nt'v kIu 

0 i 

6 

6 

187 

176 

152 

150 

176 

126 

Ifl »}\o 

87 

85 

93 

2.781 

2,800 

3, 009 

1,3US 

1,878 

2,319 

WusiungLoii 

8U 

71 : 

85 

2. 944 

1,770 

3. SS4 

1, 53 L 

1,314 

2. 330 

Oregon 

70 

SO 

88 

2.210 

2, !60 

3, 080 

1, 120 

i, 59S 

2,0<v1 

Gall tor uiJ - 

1, 188 

1J29 

1,095 

29. 700 

34. 131 i 

i 3:i.069 

16. 632 

21. 693 

23.148 

U tilled W.ates 

7,414 j 

7,3!7 

7, \m 

151, 946 

j 182. 068 

.198, 

64. 934 

9.5, 5<>0 

i 100,9.55 


DivLsiou oK ’foji toid Livestock Estiruutei, 
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T a^ t.m 135. — Barley: Percentage rcdudioti Jrnm fnU yield per acre, from dated 
causes, as reported by crop cones [M^ndenis, 1909-1923, 


G.iUti- 

dai' 

y»*ir 

Defl- 

jcUfflt 

mois- 

tutm. 

Eiocs- 

siyo 

mois- 

turo. 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

iireeie., 

ihul. 

Hot 

wuids. 

StOXHLi 

Total 

cii- 

luatiu. 

Plaat 

djs> 

oaBe. 

Insect 

posts. 

Ani- 

uiul 

pesU. 

Defeo- 

livo 

pwd. 

Total.* 


P. a. 

P. cL 

P, r/. 

P. f/. 

r. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. Ct. 

P. ff. 

P. rt. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. e/. 

P. rf. 


8.9 

3.0 

0.3 

1.0 

2. 1 

2.3 

0.8 

19.0 

1.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

22.8 

1910 

34. 0 

.2 

.1 

.9 

.9 

4.3 

.1 

40.7 

.4 

.8 

.5 

.1 

43.1 

1911 

3t). 0 

1.2 



.8 

.4 

5.7 

.1 

38.1 

.9 

.9 

.3 

.2 

4i.:i 

19U* 

8.4 

1.8 

. j 

.9 

1.0 

1.7 

.5 

15. 9 

.9 

.6 

.r» 

.3 

19.6 

1918-.-- 

24.5 

- 1 

. 1 

.4 

1.9 

3.2 

.3 

31.1 

.2 

1.2 

.2 

_ o 

34. i 

1914.-- ! 

8.2 

2.3 

.2 

.0 

1.5 

4.6 

.4 

18.4 

2.H 

.6 

.2 

. 5 

22.7 

1915 

1.3 

3.2 

.3 

^ 7 

1.7 

.3 

.5 

8.0 

.9 

.2 

.2 

. 1 

W.0 

1916... 

8.0 

3. 4 

.3 

^ 7 

1.5 

6.U 

.5 

20.2 

8.5 

.7 

.1 

.1 

39.6 

1917,--- 

26.6 

.8 


i!o 

1. 1 

2.3 

.2 

32. 1 

.5 

.4 

.1 

.1 

33.9 

1918,... 

29.7 

.4 

• 1 ' 

, 7 

1.1 

2.3 

.3 

25.9 

.6 

1.6 

.2 

G) 

28.9 

1919 

18.0 

3.4 

.5 

.2 

1.8 

3.3 

.3 

28.2 

6.3 

4.3 1 

.1 

.1^ 

33.5 

1920 

1U.4 

2.2 

•'<2 i 

.4 

1. 1 

2.0 

.2 

W.7 

3.0 

1.3 

.2 

.0 

21-7 

1921 

20.2 

1.4 


1.3 

1.2 

8.« 

.1 

31.4 

2.9 

1.3 

.1 


36.9 

1922---. 

13.5 

1.3 

•1 

,3 

1.6 

1.0 

.2 

190 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

2t2 


l^ivLjioii oi Crop and LLvHistock fCsUAioies. 


^ lacbidfs aU ojUkior <»uiwi. 


> Usm pst owt. 
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Av. Av. I 

Ht&ie. 1906 1901^ 1910 1911 1912 1913 1909- 1914 1015 1016 1917 1018 1919 1920 1914- 1921 1022 1923 

m3 _| 

Bu.lBii. Bu. iiu. Bu. Bu . Bu.' Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bv . Bu. Bu.^Bu. Bu. 

Maine-- 28.0 28.631.0 28.0 20.2 28.0 28. 3 Stt 0 26. 6 26. 0 21. 0 26. 0 28. 0 26. 0 20. 1 26. 0,28. 0 3a 0 

New Hampshire 24. 0 26. 0 2(i. 0 24. 0 28. 0 28. 0 26.2 32.0 30.0 28.0 25.0 32.0 24.8 26.0 28. 3 23. 0|28. 0 2a 6 

Vermont 33. 0 30. 0 31. 0 30. 6;35. 0 32. 0 31. 7 34. 5 36. 0 27. 6 20. 0 81. 0 25. 0 28. 0 30. 0 2a 0 20. 0 29. 0 

New York 26. 0124. 8 28. 3 26. 0 2a 0 26. 7 26.2 28.0 32.0 23.3 28.081.6 22.029.0 27.7 21.0 211.020.8 

rexmsylvuiiia- 26. 0 21. 8 26. 6 2a 0 27. 5 20 0 25. 4 28. 029. 6 2a 028. 028. 0 21 621 0 2a7 21.62a 522.4 

Maryland 30. 0 32. 0 31. 0 23. 0127. 0 29. 0 28. 4 33. 0 34. 0 32. 0 25. 0 31. 0 33. 0 27. 6 30 8 30. 0 82. 0 38. 0 

Virginia 28. 0 28. 6 29. 3 Zi. 0i26. 0 26. 0 20 4 26. 0 29. 0 27. 6 30 0 27. 0 26. 0 27. 0 27. 4 23. 0 27. 6 27. 0 

Ohio .27. .'12.5.9 28. 6 27. 2:31. 024.0 27.3 20 031.0 27.8 3:1.031.6 23.027.7 28.4 20 019.6 27.0 

Indiana 2:3. 0 23. 6 27. 0 26. 6j29. 6 26. 0 20 3 25. 0 28. 0 27. 0 30. 6 37. 0 26. 0 27. 0 28. 5 19. 0 17. 0 23. 0 

Illinois 28. 6 20 030 2 28. 0131. 6 20 0 28.729.531032.037.530 027.030 4 32.3 20 3 29.6 29.0 

Michigan 25. 5 24. 7 26. 0 24. 0 20 0;24. 8 26. 1 26. 0 29. 6 24. 6 24. 4 30 0 1 7. 0 20 0 25. 3 17. 5 20 7 21 0 

Wisctmsin W. 0 28. 0 25. 9 25. 6l29.*4|25. 0 20 8 27. 3 35. 6 AO. 0 32. OlHO 7 26. 5 31. 7 31. 2 22. 5 32. 1 28. 5 

Minnesota 2.5. 0 23. 6 21 . 0 19. 0 28. 2'24. 0 2A. 2 23. 0 ;iO 5 19. 0 27. 0,31. 0 20. 0 26. 0 25. 1 20. 0 20. 5 20 0 

Iowa 27. 0 22. 0 29, 5i21. 9l31. 0 2.5. 0 2.5. 0 26. 0 31. 0 29. 6 :i5. 0|3I. 6 2.5. 5 27. 5 29. 4 23. 6 28. 6 28. 4 

Missouri 23.020 027.0,20 024.8 22.0 23.8 24.020 020.025.0 20 0 30 020 0 20 3 22.0:23.027.0 

North DJikota. 19. 5 21. 0 6. 6 10. 6 29. 9 20. 0 10. 2 19. 5 32. 0 15. 6 12. 5121. 5 11. 6 18. 0 18. 6 I 5. 5 25. 5 17. 5 

8ou1 h 1 inkotii 26. 5 19. 5 1 8. 2 6. 4 26. 0 17. 5 17. 3 23. 0 32 0 22. 7 27. 0,29. .5 22. 0;25. 0 26. 9 1 7. 0 23. 0 22. 5 

Nebraska 23. 6 22. 0 18. 511. 0 22. 0 10 0 17. 9 23. 6 31. 0 28. 0,20 S'lO 5 20 7|29. 0 25. 7 24. 7 18. 0 28. 0 

KansJis 16. 0 18. 0 10 0 O 6123. 6 8. 1 14. 8 24. 5 31. 0 10.0 8. 0 10. 0|27. 012.5. 4 20. 3 20. 0 17. 3 22 2 

Kentucky 20 0|24, 0,24. 0|28. 7|20 0 20 6 20 9 20 5 30 0 20 ()j28. 0 20 0|25. 0 20 0 27. 6 24. 0 20 0 27. 0 

1 25. 0 20 2 27. 0 24. 0 23. 7 15. o'23. 0 20. 0 23. 0 22. 2 21. 0 22. 5 23. 0 


Tennessee 26. 0 24. 0 23. 0 28. 0|20 0 25. 0 20 2 27. 0 24. 0 23. 7i 15. 0'23. 0 20. 0 23. 0 22. 2 21. 0j22. 5 23. 0 

TeAiis 24, 0 19. 4 30. 0 10 0,29. 3 24. 0 24. 1 26. 0 20 0 17. 0 20 0 17. 0 30 012:5 0 23. 6 24. 0,19. 0,24. 0 

Oklahoma 23. 0 23. 0 30. 0 10. 0 20 0 9. 0 10 4 20 0 26. 6 1 2. 5 10 0 1 7. 0 30. 0 24. 0 21. 9 22. 0 17. 0 22. 0 

M ontana 30 U 30 0 28. 0 34. 5 :i6. 5 31. 0 3.3. 6 30. 5 34. 0 20 0 10 0 22. 0! 6. 6 18. 0 2 1 . 9 20. 6 26. 0 26. 5 

W yoming 35. 0 31. 0 30 0 34. 0 34. 0,30. 6 31. 9 33. 0 30 0 33. 0 30 0 37. 0 16. 0 30 0 32. 3 29. 0 20 0 31. 0 

Colorado 33. 0 30 0 32. 0;29. 0 39. 0 32. 6 33. 7 38. .5 36. 0 32. 0 33. 0: 18. 0l 19. 0 24. .5 28. 7 22. 0 19. 0 20. 0 

New M exico 42. 0 4 0 0 25. 0i:«. o!:i5. 0:24. 0 31. 4 M. 0 33. 0 28. 0 28. 0 28. 0 23. 8 2:1. 6 28. 3 24. 0 1 0 0 19. 0 

A rizona IIO 0 40 0 36. 0136. 5|40. 0139. 0 38. 3 36. 0 37. 0 35. 0 36. 0 34. 0;:i5. 0 M. 0 35. 1 .32. 0 3:1. 0 35. 0 

I) tah 4.5. 0 40. 0 36. 0143. 0|4O OjaS. 5 40. 6 45. 0 42. 6 36. 0 37. 0 3 0 0,22. 9 31. 2 3 0 7 32. 0 3.5. 0 4 0 6 

Nevada 30. 0 :)0 0 40 0|4O 0 41. 0 41. 0 40 0 47. 0 40 0 41. 0 35. 0 34. 0,26. 6 30 0 37. 4 31. 1 29. 4 20 4 

Idaho 41. 0 40 0 3.3. 0 42. 0 43. 5 42. 0 40 1 38. 0 40 5 39. 0 29. 0 28. 0126. 0 3 0 0 83. 6 .32.4 34. 0 43. 0 

Wushinglon m 6 39. 5 29. 0 :i7. 0 43. 0 40. 6 37. 8 39. 0 4J. .5 4 1. 3 29. 0 1 0 2':40. 0 36. A 33. 0 36. 8 24. 0 40 7 

Oregon 29. 0 3 1 . 5 :U. 5 34. 030 OjSO 0 33. 6 30. 0 :i6. 0 :«. 5 29. 0 25. 0 23. 1 32. 2 ;40. 6 32. 0 27. 0 30 0 

California 23. 5 20 6 31. 0128. 0[30. o[2C. 0 20 3 30. 0 29. 0 28. 0 29. 0 20. 0 27. 0 23. 0 27. 4 25. 0 30. 5j30 2 

nUcHl States . '2^3 ^4 22. o'oi. 0129. 7I23. 8 24. 3 25. 8 32.0 2:4.5 23. 7 26. 3 22. 02>1. 9 25.6 20. 9 24. 9*20 1 
Division of Croi> and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 137. — Barley: Condition of crop, lei of month, and yield per acre, 

United Stales, 1860-1.91IS. 



















Grains other tha/n Bread Grains, 
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Tabus 138. — Barley: Area and yield pet acre in undermentioned eountriee, 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

i 

Area. 

Yield per acre. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

Imii- 

nary. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1013. 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1023, 

jpre- 

iimi- 

nary. 

MOUTH AMERICA. 

Canada 

United States 

1,000 

acres. 

1, 674 
7, 620 

1 1,430 

1,000 

acres. 

2, 652 
7,000 

1,000 

acres. 

2,796 

7,414 

1,000 ^ 
acres. 
2,600 
7,317 
697 

1,000 

acres. 

2,784 

7,905 

Push. 
28.8 
24.3 
» 4.9 

Bush. 

24.8 

24.9 

Bush. 

21.4 

20.9 

Bush. 

27.6 

24.9 

Bush. 
28.9 
26. 1 

Total compar- 
able with 
1009-1913 . 

Total compar- 
able with 
1923 








10, 030 

9. 194 



10^614 

9,917 







10, 152 

10, 210 

10,089 






EUROPE. 

United Kingdom: 
England and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden. - 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium.-^ 

ljU.\oniburg. 

Frau(« 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland . 
Germany (summer). 

Au.stria 

(Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece, _ 






1, 488 
J91 
100 
89 
448 
**697 
69 
85 

3 

> 1,805 
3, 510 

“‘a'ois’ 

13 

*3,970 

*2,712 

*2,917 

J *268 

* 195 

* 090 
» 2, 979 
» (1, 799) 

« (43.'i) 

• (127) 

• (302) 

278 

*(23,436) 

1,637 

204 

207 

160 

398 

620 

56 

90 

6 i 

1,041 
4,319 
147 
*494 
18 
2,949 
240 
1,710 
1,260 
920 
380 
6,54 
3, 460 
1,944 
398 
300 
273 
287 

1,436 

171 

175 

160 

400 

628 

61 

90 

6 

1,079 
4, 336 
146 
* 540 
10 

2,808 

200 

1,613 

1,184 

910 

1,304 

157 

170 

132 

427 

607 

61 

80 

9 

1,712 
4,082 
191 
570 
10 
2,840 
313 
1,420 
1, 145 
941 

1,327 

159 

’‘‘‘i32 

410 

689 

59 

93 

5 

1,746 

4,639 

191 

508 

16 

2,947 

m 

1, 090 
1,176 
488 
4(X) 
631 
4,841 
2,953 
432 
437 
331 
277 

38.1 

37.6 
45. 2 
:i2.2 

33.6 
»41.8 

47.4 

61. 1 
27. :i 

25.8 

21.3 

16.5 
33. 9 

38.6 
28.0 

24. H 

1 18.0 
* IK 9 
19. 9 

17.9 
19. 5 
lao 

17.6 

19.3 
17.8 

ia4 

32.2 

39.7 

30. 4 

84.5 
28. 1 

39.5 

47.6 
48. 3 

20.8 

23.4 

20.9 

12.2 

11.9 

34.5 

27.9 
IK 4 

21.7 

17.8 
14.3 
16.1 
17.1 

19.5 

19.8 

13.6 

lao 

14.9 1 
11.5 

30.8 

30.0 

34.0 
27.4 

30.0 
43.9 

54. 1 

53.3 

14.8 

22.8 
20.0 
JJ.O 
20.0 
34. (> 

31.7 

2a6 

29.4 

18.1 

14.7 

31.0 

39.1 

42.2 

34.0 

32.4 

45.6 

51.5 

43.0 

19.7 

23.9 

19.0 

10.4 
113 
3a7 

26.7 

17.9 

32.6 

19.4 

11.8 

31.4 

39.0 

2K8 

2K0 

49.5 

45.4 

27.0 
26.9 
210 

IK 4 

32.8 

33.0 

22.5 
32. 5 

21.0 
29.3 

17.8 
23.1 
112 

27.7 
IK 3 

15.9 
116 

13.7 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 1 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Estlioniu. 

Finland.. 

Russia, including 
U k r a i n 0 mid 
Northern Cau- 
casia 

524 
3,878 
2, 451 
414 
301 
276 
272 

534 

4,269 

2,825 

417 

301 

331 

297 

7,508 

10.2 
11.4 
22.9 
10.1 
18.0 
17.1 ! 
19.7 

2i4 
22.0 
21. 1 
25.7 

17.3 
20.2 

15.3 

110 

Total compar- 
able with 
1909-1913... 

I'otal coniimr- 
able with 
1923 







49,461 










24, 490 



20, 776 














AFRICA. 

Morocco I 

Algeria 

Tunis. 

Egypt 

Total compar- , 
aide with 
1909-1913... 

Total compar- 
able with 
1923 ' 

"3,;i95‘ 

1,228 

1 ’ 398 

2,341 

2,725 

927 

340 

2,472 

2,621 

1,228 

394 

2,548 

2,808 

003 

375 

2,806 

2,826 

1,200 

4U0 

13. 5 
6.4 

• 29. 9 1 

14.3 
4.6 
2.8 

20.3 

16.1 

17.5 

9.4 

20.0 

la? 

6.9 

3.5 

30.1 

11.4 

16.5 
O.f) 

3a 0 

6,021 

3,992 

e,:w.3 

4,143 

0, 01.5 

3,840 

0,394 

4,432 

7,298 











J 


^ 



=..;:=S=r.=: 



• Thrci^-yL*ar average. > One year only. • Old bouodarie.s. * Ft>rmer Kingdom of Serbia. 

• Iticlude-s Btssurabia. 

• Preliminary estimate of former Russian territory within 1923 boundaries. 

’ M'wo-j^ear average. 

8r>8i3"— YBK 1112:;-- ’45 
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Tablb 138. — BarUy: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries — 

Continued. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE-Oontlnued. 


Country 

Area. 

yield per acre. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

«ige. 

1009- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

ASIA. 

Cyprus 

1,000 

orrM. 

IfiOO 

arm. 

JU) 

7,419 

i,000 

acres. 

130 

6,203 

1,000 

acres. 

118 

7.356 

4.54 

2,746 

1,000 

acres. 

Jiush. 

Itush. 

18.6 

20.2 

Bush, 

14.7 

18.9 

Bush. 

10.7 

19.8 
9.8 

31.7 

Bush. 

India 

Russia 

? 7, 842 
2,912 

3,042 

l,6(i2 

5 

> 1 


• 6. .'i 
12.6 

29.4 
20.7 
12.6 
i 8.0 


Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen. _ . ... 

2,987 

2,160 

5 

1 

2.929 

1,979 

4 

2 

2,615 

28.4 

18.4 
11.2 
12.0 

28. 1 
1(17 
9.2 
13.0 

32.4 

Formosa 




Kwautung 



. 

Total coiiipor- 
uble with 
1909-1913 





15,404 

3. 042 

80. 576 









Total compar- 
able with 
1923 

2,987 

2,929 

j 

2,746 

2,615 


1 

1 



Total Nortli- 
em Hemi- 
sphere, com- 
parable with 
1909-1913 

! 

i 





Total North- 
ern Homis- 
sphere, com- 
parable with 
1923 

43. im 

1 

1 

' 

1 

j 

47, 278 1 

i 

i 1 

i j 






I ' 

_ 

...... 


SOTTTHEllN HKMTSPllKKK. 


Country. 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 



1920-21 

1921-22 

1932-23 

147 

3 

600 

Aver- ; 

1923-24 ■ 1920-21 j 1921-22 

1913 

! 

1922-23 

1923-94 

Chile 

in 

»7 

230 

> 100 
154 
35 

14:1 

6 

617 

97 

128 

3 

620 

87 

136 36. 8 ! 3.5. 2 35. 6 

10 , Ml. 1 16. 4 14. 0 

1137 ; M7. 6j 6.0; 9.6 

*11.7, 10 8 ! 117 

, 19.6! 22.3! 21.3 

36. 6 
9.3 
12.8 


Uruguay 


Argentina 

14.4 

Union of South 
Africa 

Australia.. 

335 : 298 
47 j 33 



New Zealand 

17 

:46. 1 . 3,5 2 ; 3o. 4 

36.6 


Total fompar- 
able with 
1909-1913 


646 ' 

1 

1 

! 

1.244 I 1.169 

7.50 

. 1 
! . 1 



Total (U)inpfir- 
u b i e with 
1923 .. 

1 ; 

:i4x ! Tii.r. i rr.i 

783 j ' * 


i 

World total 
comparable 
with 1909- 
1913 

81, 222 

1 



World total 
comparable 
with 1923 

44,7;i3 



1 ' i 

48.061 . i 







1 • . 1 



Division of Statistical an<l IlistortC4U Rc8o;irch. Ofllcial sourtvj? nn»i Inter national Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise staled. 

Five-year averages are of the (Tops harvested during the calendar ycitra In the Northern nemi* 

sphere, and during the crop seasons 1901^-10 through H in tiie Southern lieinisiihere. For each indi- 
vidual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year iu the Norttiern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern ]IemLspi»crc. 

^ Three year average. 

•One year only. 


’ 'Pwo-yciir aver.'igc, 
® Four-year uviTuge. 
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Tablb 139. — Barley: Production in undermenHoned countries. 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Cocmtxy. 


Average 


1917 


1018 


1019 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923, pre- 
liminary. 


NOIITH AMBBICA. 


Canada 

United Btates. 
Mexico 


tfiOO 
buakelt. 
46, m 
184,812 
7, 021 


1,000 

hutkelB. 
65,038 
211, 769 


im 

butkelt. 

77,287 

266,226 


1,000 

tmiheli. 

66,389 

147.608 


1,000 

biuheli. 

63,311 

189,332 


1,000 

buihels. 

69,709 

164,046 


1,000 

Inuhflt. 

71,865 


8,887 


Total oompar- 
able with 

1909-1913 

Total oompar- 
able with 
1923 


237,108 

230,087 


266,817 


333,512 


203,007 


262,643 


214,666 


267,820 

263,933 


United Kingdom: 
England and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netlierlunds 

lU'lgium 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain 

VorlURHl 

Italy 

Switzerland 

(lerinnny (summer). 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

nungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Kumaiiia 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthoniu 

Finland 

Russia, including Uk 
rails' and Northern 
Caucasia 


66,668 
7, 173 
7. 610 
2,867 
15,035 
*24,980 
3, 270 
4,342 
82 

* 48. 183 
74.689 


46,125 I 
5,875 
7,873 
4,021 I 
11,369 I 
*17,881 I 
2.158 


60^667 

6,642 

8,350 

5,622 

11,552 

*21,466 

2,615 


* 10, 104 
441 
* 153, 529 
*76,033 


132 I 
•39,377 
77,967 ! 
1.481 ! 
* 7, 422 ( 
693 I 
•89.886 i 
3.291 


142 

•29,237 

90,496 

1,490 

*9,686 

954 

•93.504 

4,233 


4A617 
6,367. 
8.125 
5,274 
12, 718 
*24,523 
2,360 
3,440 
102 
•26,285 
81.806 
1,422 
*8,327 
631 
•87,741 
3,822 


52; 792 
8,108 
7,527 
5.382 
11, 175 
24,707 
2,660 
4,3.50 
104 


*72,250 
4. 997 
•3,092 
* 11,944 
» 53, 445 
w (35, 081) 
>•(7,330) 
>® (7,522) 
>• (5,838) 
4,947 


6,796 

10,073 


7,258 

6,803 

4,993 


5,434 

9,270 

31,640 


6,200 


4,604 i 4,1 


4. 473 
4,677 


90,462 
1,797 
• 6, 870 
621 
82,344 
4,424 
37,238 
22,585 
13,190 
6,205 
9,451 
67.605 
38,567 
5,418 
3,057 
4,061 
3,302 


44,242 
6, 1.58 
5,952 
4,279 
12,236 
27, 548 
3,302 
5,117 
74 

38,318 
89,320 
1,600 
• 11,119 
5.53 
80, 056 
5,481 
47,471 
21,408 
13, 373 
6,430 
8,489 
44, 254 
56,204 
6,675 
6,496 
4,690 
5,345 


6,133 
7,170 
4,483 
13.830 
30,433 
3, 143 
3, 438 
177 
40,908 
77,533 
3,141 
8,2.53 
491 
73, 013 
5.509 
46.352 
22,169 
11,069 


11,941 

93,780 

50,559 

10,72.5 

6,770 

6,670 

4,557 


>• (383,448) 


J 111,610 


Total compar- 
H b 1 e with 
1909-1913 
Total compnr- 
able with 
iU2:i 


:1, 075, 340 
659,402 


517. 382 


.530,090 


AFRICA. 


Morocco 

Algeria... 

Tunis 

EgjTU-.- 


>6,974 

7,826 

11,906 


31,649 
31. 461 
7,808 
13,598 


Total compar- 
able with 

1909-1913 

Total compar- 
ablc with 
1923 


65,706 


52,867 
84, 516 


I 


35, 217 
58.422 
13,090 
9.871 


26,394 
28,073 
5,511 
10, (187 


81,383 

116,600 


43, 671 
7a 065 


33, *>97 i 
12. 378 1 
2,618 ; 
8.95H • 


37,264 

44.092 

11,482 

10.235 


23. 952 i Ch, «09 
57,449 ! 103.073 


27,230 

19.805 

1,837 

11,306 


32,948 

earn 


> Commercial estimate. 

• Old l^oundaries. 

• Includes production in Alsace-Lorraine. 

•fjirliides 75^000 busheki produced in Venezia Tridentina and Venezia Giulia. 

• Excludes production in Alsace-Lorraine. 

• Three-year average. 

7 Former Kingdom of Serbia 

• One year only. 

• Includes Bessarabia. 

!• Preliiuinary estimate of former Russian terriUO'y within 1023 boundaries. 


1,000 
btuhtls. 
80.357 
108, 185 


278,542 


41,717 

^6,206 


3.800 

11,712 


2,022 

4.223 

138 

46.993 

111,861 


ia477 
524 
99. 162 
7,501 
55,176 
24. 649 
14,327 
7.101 
12, 2^1 
68,951 
81.938 
7,918 
6,916 
4.831 
3, 791 


636,167 


32,736 
46, 527 
11, 482 
11,989 


69,908' 

102.734 
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Tablb 139. — Barley: Production in undermentioned eountriee — Continued. 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE— Ccmtinued. 


Country. 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1917 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1923, pre- 
liminary. 

1 

ASIA. 

1,000 
hutheU, 
2,183 
M 43, 807 
80,706 

89,631 

34,466 

63 

8 

1,000 

hutheU. 

2,697 

166,680 

IjOOO 

buikeU. 

3,402 

166,687 

1,000 
hutheU . 

2,301 

120,827 

1,000 
hutheU. 
2,081 
140, 567 

IJOOO 

hutheU. 

1,915 

117,087 

1,000 

hutheU. 

1,976 

145,073 

4,460 

87,139 

32,889 

1,000 

hutheU. 

in<fia 




Japanese Empire: 
Japan 

88,806 

37,476 

60 

6 

87,769 

41,696 

50 

16 

89,366 

39,067 

52 

14 

84,909 

39,494 

50 

12 

82,323 

33,054 

37 

26 

81, 371 
30^721 

chosen 





Total compar- 
ahle with 
1909-1913 



206,342 








Total comparable 
with 1923. 








123,080 

i 

1,584,496 

126,371 

120,466 

128,423 

124,403 

115,377 

120,028 

112,092 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere, 
comparable with 
1909-1013 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere, 
comparable with 
1923 




951,877 

003, 195 


1,128,535 








SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Avertige, 

1909-1913. 

1917-18 

1018-19 

1919-20 

3,691 

76 

2,566 

720 

4,467 

860 

1920-21 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Chile 

4,090 

1*78 

i>4,395 

» 1,274 
3,021 
1,264 

3, .304 
108 

3,664 

72 

6,035 

82 

3,682 

1,046 

7,4.54 

1,663 

4,556 

42 

5,982 

1,282 

6,330 

1,200 

5,380 
28 
7, 056 


Uruguay 


A rmntilna , . . , 

9,186 

Union of Bouth 
Africa 

2,025 

4,163 

592 

1,029 

4,062 

741 

Australia 

"1 


New Zealand 

6^ 


Total oomparable 
with 1909-1913. . 
Total comparable 

with 1923 

World total, com- 
parable with 

1909-1913 

World total, com- 
parable with 1923. 


14, 122 

4,306 

1, 506, 618 



12,360 

2,665 

18,952 

3,682 

19,401 

5,082 





7,656 

9,186 






955,550 j 

969, 177 


1, 137, 721 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri* 
culture unless otherwise stated. Parentheses denote intorpolatod figures . 

Five-year averages ore of the crops harvested during the calendar years lttOfr-1913 in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each individ- 
ual vetf is .shown the harvest in tlie calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest 
in tw Southern Hemispl^. 

«TIiree-y»'ar average. 

* One year only. 

” Two-year average. 

” Four-yejir average. 

Excludes native location.^ which produced .38,A50 bushels in 1917-18 and 29,007 in 1920-21 
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Tablb 140. — Barley: World yroduction^ 1894-192S, 


Year. 

Production 
in oountriea 
reporting 
all years, 
1894-1923. 

Production 
as reported. 

Estimated 
world totals 

Three selected countries. 

(prelimi- 

nary). 

Russian 

Empire.* 

Germany, j 

Japan. 


1,000 btiah. 

1,000 htuih. 

1,000 hush. 

1,000 hxtsh. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1894 

607,282 

1,031,839 

1, 209, 725 

277, 464 

130,858 

81, 133 

1805 

616, 057 

970,564 

1, 125, 471 

226,134 

128, 325 

79.646 

1806 

564,027 

961,353 

1, 127, 085 

1 253.630 

125,254 

70,645 

1897 

561,097 

909,157 

1,045,892 

238,651 

117,783 

72,662 

1898 

635; 270 

1, 090, 672 

1,327, 512 

306; 922 

129, 939 

83,338 

1809 

628. 739 

973, 216 

1, 143, 901 

226,909 

137, 047 

77,309 

1900 

620,639 

984, 210 

1, 168, 630 

236,981 

137, 888 

82,420 

1901 

679, 376 

1,046,723 

1, 222, 624 

239,917 

152, 635 

83,352 

1902 

702, 761 

1, 182, 478 

1, 365,344 

338,251 

142, 391 

74,078 

1903 

666,922 

1, 195, 298 

1,356,104 

357,471 

1.52, 652 

69,737 

1904 

667,160 

1.140.319 

1,313, 769 

346,255 

135,408 

80,794 

1906 

651,638 

1, 158,453 

1.313,903 

346.966 

134,203 

77, 473 

1906 

758,276 

1, 262, 809 

1,456,706 

330,962 

142,900 

83,967 

1907 

725, 374 

1,261,256 

1,438,416 

377, 031 

160,649 

90,480 

1908 

709, 335 

1,293, 613 

1,434, 561 

402,258 

140,538 

87, 138 

1909 ' 

778,074 

1,522,309 

1,648,697 

501,869 

160, 551 

87, 185 

1910 

707, 237 

1,396,972 

1,518,917 

487, 919 

133, 330 

81, 953 

1911 

728, 017 

1, 449, 535 

1,541,983 

436, 569 

145, 133 

86, 480 

1912 

772, 145 

1, 676, 130 

1,619, 675 

496, 352 

1.59, 924 

00,559 

1913 

783,690 

1, 726,095 

1, 778, 842 

600,232 

168, 709 

101, 477 

1914 

718,089 

1, 514,983 

1,657,233 

’432,615 

144, 125 

85, 774 

1916 

691.862 

1, 563, 397 

1, 585, 154 

’ 429, 161 

114, 077 

94,959 

1916 

669,754 

1,048,089 

1,514,614 


128,450 

89,335 

1917 

61^658 

982, 142 

1,434,642 


>89,886 

88,896 

1918 

694,950 

1, 128, 067 

1,488,567 


*93,604 

87, 769 

1919 

536.432 

927,303 

1, 136, 303 


> 87, 741 

89, 356 

1920 

580,268 

1, 156, 526 

1,244,526 


* 82, 344 

84,909 

1921 

’ 574, 819 

1, 136, 761 

1,224, 261 


> 89, 056 

82,323 

1922 

555, 961 

1, 305, 414 

1,327,674 


> 73, 013 

87, 139 

1923 

; 6,'j7,950 

1,137,721 

1,460,721 


» 99, 162 

81, 371 

1 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. For each year is shown the prodnciion during the 
calendar year in tho Northern llouiisphero and the succoeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

’Includes all Russian territory reix)ii'ting for years named. Further information of the territory included 
is given in jQOte.s on Table J2J . 
i Excludes Poland. 

’New boundaries. 

Table 141. — Barley: Farm stocks^ shipments, and quality, United States, 1910- 

1923. 



Old stocks 
on farms 
Aug. 1.* 


Oop. 



Stocks on 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown.* 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

I)er 

bushel.* 

Quality.’ 

Total. 

supplies. 

farms 
Mar. 1 fol- 
lowing.* 


1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

Pounds. 

Per cent. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1910-11 

8,076 

173, 832 

46.9 

88.1 

181,907 

33,498 

86,955 

1911-12_ - 

5,763 

160,240 

46,0 

84.9 

166,003 

24, 754 

91, 620 

1912-13 

2, .591 

223,824 
178, 189 

46.8 

86.2 

226,415 

62,301 ' 

120,143 

1913-14 

11, 252 

46.5 

86.4 

189, 441 

44,126 

86,262 

1914-16 

7,609 

194,953 

46.2 

87.6 

202,502 

42,889 

87, m 

1915-16 

6,3.36 

228,851 

1 47.4 

1 90. 5 

. 236,187 
193,201 1 

58,301 

' 98,965 

1916-17 

10,982 

182,309 

46.2 

84.4 

33, 244 

i 79,257 

1917-18- 

3,775 

211,759 

256,225 

46.6 

909 

215, 834 

44, 419 

1 84.05C 

1918-19 

4,510 

46.9 

89.8 

260, 735 

81, 746 

1 99.98’: 

1919-20 

11,897 

147,608 

45.2 

84.8 

159, .505 

33,820 

1 50,47^ 

1030-21 

4,122 

180,332 

46.0 

88.2 

193, 454 
168, 433 

65,229 

68,66; 

1921-22 

13, 487 

1.54, 046 

44.4 

82. 5 

42,291 

1 55. 73: 

1922 23 

7,497 

182,068 

40.2 

88.5 

189,565 

42,469 ; 66, W 

1923-24 

6,805 

198, 185 

4,5.3 

m. 6 

204,900 

44,844 1 68,58 


Division of Crop and Livealoctk Estimates. 


1 Based on percentage of entire crop as reported by crop reporters. 
’Average weight per measured busliol us reported by crop reporters. 
I* Percent of a **high medium grade” os reported by crop reporters. 
’Preliminary. 
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Table 142. — Barley: Monthly marketings hy farmers. United States, 1917~19lti. 


Percentage of year's receipts as reported by about 3,600 mills and elevators. 


banning 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.' 

May. 

June. 

Sea- 

son. 

1017-18 

2.2 

15.0 

23.4 

16.5 

8.5 

8.6 

6.5 

7.5 

6.1 

2.9 

1.8 

1.0 

loao 

1918-19 

2 4 

9.7 

&4 

4.4 

7.8 

3.3 

1.3 

.7 

2.9 

27.6 

80.7 

.9 


1919-20 

18.5 

19.2 

14.3 

9.9 

6.4 

7.5 

6.4 

3.1 

8.7 

8.4 

8.0 

6.6 

iioU 

1920-21 

■rilti 


15.0 

9.9 

9.9 

7.2 

6.7 

6l5 

6.5 

4.2 

5.7 

6.9 

loao 

1921-22 


Icllil 

10.5 

7.8 

4.4 

4.2 

3.0 

4.3 

4.2 

8.0 

4.4 

4.3 

100.0 

1922-23 

17. 4 

22.0 

14.6 

m 

5.2 

1 

6.0 

4.8 

3.2 

3.5 

1.0 

2.7 

HI 

loao 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 143. — Barley: Receipts at markets named, 1 909-1 9SS. 


Year beginning Aug. 1. 

Minne- 

apolis 

Duluth. 

Chicago. 

Milwaukee. 

Omaha. 

Fort 
WiUiam 
and Fort 
Arthur.* 


1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels. 

huiheh. 

hiuheU. 

hiishela. 

bushelt. 

bushels. 

1900-10 J. 

22,828 

12,177 

26,658 

15,143 


3,301 

1910-11 

1,518 

7,167 

20 ; 740 

12,915 


1 ; .'537 

igil>12 

19, 134 

elolo 

201929 

12 ; 797 


3 ; 483 

1012-13 

35 ; 682 

14,504 

30 ; 083 

19 ; 824 


9 ; 850 

1913-14 

29,796 

10 ; 895 

26; 201 

17 ; 499 


10 ; 607 




Average, 1909-1913 

21, 792 

10,150 

24,922 

15, 636 


5. 709 

1014-15 

29,465 

11. 122 

26,073 

7,096 


2,884 

1018-16 

45,143 

15,396 

32,085 

19; 850 


]0;.356 

1910-17 

26; 301 

8; 633 

28; 075 

19 ; 019 

1,236 

7 ; 688 

1917-18 

35,423 

7,470 

21,473 

14,675 

2,089 

7,470 

1918-19 

43, 172 

8,427 

26,871 

IN 458 

3,901 

7,741 

1919-20 

13, 194 

2,322 

13, 694 

10,208 

831 

8,m 

1920-21 

17,774 

4,043 

10, 192 

9,813 

1,325 

12,326 

Average, 1914-1920 

30,067 

8,202 

22.495 

14,240 

*1,894 

8,004 

1921-22 

11,945 

6,154 

7,597 

9,341 

1,076 

11,607 

1022-23 

14,259 

3.835 

10,073 

9,446 

801 

16,766 

1022-23. 







August 

1,203 

601 

1,176 

812 

5:1 


September 

1,397 

1,164 

1,260 

890 

53 

2,483 

October 

1,581 

722 

1,017 

1,123 

88 

4,098 

November 

1,424 

439 

940 

1, 389 

138 

2,093 

December 

1,724 

42 

1,080 

894 

69 

1,443 

January 

1,702 

39 

998 ; 

869 

104 

1, 150 

Febn'ary 

845 

120 

685 i 

659 

43 

337 

March 

1,196 

81 

987 ' 

781 

77 

609 

April 

832 

255 

051 

488 

102 

764 

May 

625 

69 

502 ! 

502 

13 

946 

June 

884 

191 

359 

528 

84 

589 

July 

846 

112 

401 ' 

511 

27 

835 

August 



1 



419 




. 1 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Dally Market Record, 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Oram Dealers Joamal, and Canadian Statistics. 

1 Crop year begins in September. 

> Five-year average. 
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Table 144. — Barley: Net imparts and net exports of principal countries, 1907- 

1923. 


Year ending 

July 81. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Bel- 

gium. 

France. 

Ger- 

many. 

Nether- 

lands. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Ru- 

mania. 

Russia. 

Can- 

ada. 

United 

States.* 

Algeria. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i/m 


bVLShtls. 

hvshfla. 

busheln. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1906-7 

13,418 

8,415 

96,725 

7,609 

46,063 

(5 

96,704 

1,656 

8,201 

5,335 

1907-8 

12,808 

2,011 

92, 675 

0. 812 

40,237 

(>) 

104,674 

2,051 

4,149 

3,704 

1000-9 

13,682 

2,697 

103, 736 

9,216 

60,897 

(5 

162, 723 

2,800 

6,578 

2; 304 

1909-10 

13,847 

3,983 

124. 928 

11, 120 

47,613 

w 

172,096 

1,915 

4,312 

4.888 

1910-11 

16,353 

8,823 

161, 627 

15,739 

44,616 

(») 

190,423 

1,010 

0,390 

7,280 

1911-12 

17,380 

6. 046 

162, 771 

8,319 

48,861 

19,435 

1.30,010 

2,641 

1,585 

7,652 

1912-13 

14, 306 

2,779 

132,333 

8,474 

63,654 

11,847 

154, 519 

0,430 

17,637 

476 

1913-14 

16,498 

7, 771 

173. 713 

13,321 

46,917 

18,941 

199,632 

12,294 

6,646 

6,138 

1914-16 

(*) 

1,412 

(*) 

4,172 

81,737 

4,080 

215 

2,808 

20,756 

1,502 

1913-16 


8,687 


6,474 

40^396 

24,344 

878 

8,851 

27,473 

5,268 

1916-17 

h 

»9, 920 

(*) 

M,089 

*28,686 

(*) 


*8,676 

16,381 

76,268 

1917-18 


» 8, 746 


*46 

* 20,770 

(*) 


•6,607 

26,285 

7 1,770 

1918-19 

(») 

<12,248 

h) 

*2,327 

*0,264 


W 

•5,308 

20^468 

7 13,549 

1919-20 

2,862 

10,365 

(*) 

1,066 

37,509 

08 

?} 

11,891 

26,571 

6,305 

1920-21 

6,402 

«1,42S 

8,935 

4,661 

32,368 

28,918 


10,404 

20,457 

•4,712 

1921-22. 

10. 308 

4,118 

11,846 

6,261 

33,111 

15,422 

vl 

12,861 

22,400 

6,267 

1922-23 

9,799 

446 

16, 789 

6,966 

34,571 

36,141 


10,902 

18, 193 

•3,919 


Division of Statistical and Tlistorical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1915~ia, 1022, and from official sources. 

lYear ending June 30— Commerce and Navigation of the United States and Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

>Not available. 

> Year ending June 30— Documents Statistiques sor le Commerce de la France. 

< Year ending June 30— Maanddjfers Netherlands. 

* Yesu: ending June 30— Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom. 

A Year ending June 30— Monthly Reixirts of the Trade of Canada. 

7 Year ending June 30— International Crop Reports and Crop Statistics. 

Not exports. 

• Net imiwts. 


Table 145. — Barley: Farm price per bushel, 1st of month, United States, 

1908-1923. 


Year beginniiu; 
Aug, 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Weight- 
ed av. 


cu. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

CIS. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

1908-0 

57.1 

56.1 

65.3 

63.7 

65.4 

66.5 

68.3 

69.4 

61.2 

63.8 

67.0 

67.0 

67.0 

1909-10 

01.2 

54. 6 

53.4 

~63.3 

64.0 

67.6 

69. 3 

60.2 

69.7 

Ic.V 

hli. 7 

53.9 

56.7 

1910-11 

64.7 

67.2 

66. 1 

65.3 

67.8 

59.8 

64. 1 

63.0 

60.1 

710 

73.8 

701 

60.5 

1911-12 

69.3 

77.0 

81.7 

84.9 

86.9 

86.4 

91.2 

01.0 

92.3 

06.2 

91. 1 

81.0 

83.6 

1912-13 

66.8 

63.5 

64.8 

63.8 

50. .5 

49.9 

61.4 

40.0 

48.6 

48.3 

62.7 

607 

53.1 

1913-14 

50.8 

55.2 

56.8 

64.7 

63.7 

52.2 

62.4 

61.1 

61.7 

40.3 

49.1 

47.6 

53.6 

Av. 1909-1913... . 

eao 

69.6 

60.6 

604 

60.6 

61.2 

03.7 

62.9 

64.3 

G4.0 

64.6 

61.4 

61.1 

1914-16 

45. i 

' 62 T 

51.8 

61.7 

1m.3 

64.3 

02.9 

67.7 

64.7 

63.8 

62. 0 

66.8 

55.0 

1915-16 

66.7 

61.9 

46.8 

60 1 

61,6 

64.9 

01.7 

59.6 

67.2 

60.6 

60.6 

69.3 

63.2 

1916-17 

60.3 

72.9 

76.6 

83.2 

8&1 

87.1 

92.7 

06.0 

102.3 

120 1 

119.3 

100 6 

86.2 

1917-18 

114.5 

110.0 

113.9 

111.3 

113.7 

126.5 

131.0 

161.1 

170.2 

150 5 

i:45.4 

118.4 

122.6 

1918-19 

iiao 

100.9 

95.5 

04.9 

91.7 

01.3 

86.8 

85.4 

92.7 

103.0 

109.2 

108.4 

95.0 

1919-20 

iia7 

115.6 

115.3 

117. 1 

120.6 

130 2 

137.1 

129.3 

140D 

146.4 

148.3 

142.0 

123.8 

1920-21 

121.0 

105.0 

01.2 

81,7 

71.3 

64.4. 

67.2 

66.8 

54.4 

49.2 

51.6 

1 606 

701 

Av. 1014-1020.... 

80.3 

87.0 

814 

813 

84.5 

87.0 

900 

93.8 

97.4 

100 2 

97.9 

01.6 

87.8 

1921-22 

49.4 

47. 0 

"4574 

41.7 

41, 9 

43.7 

44.3 

40.6 

52.8 

56.3 

57.7 

52.2 j 

401 

1922-28 

49.7 

46.7 

46.7 

61.6 

62.6 

606 

55.0 

57.4 

58.6 

607 

600 

56.7 

501 

KMGUOi 

53.7 

60.7 

63.1 

66. 3 

610 





















Division of Crop and Livestock; Bstiinates. 
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Tabls 146. — Barley: International trade, i910-19iSS, 






Year ending July 31. 




Country. 

Average 1910-1914. 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-23, preliminary. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PBINCirAL EXPOKTJNU 








1,000 

COUNTBISS. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

. 1,000 


Inuhela. , 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Algeria 

213 

5,482 

5,567 

856 

699 

5,965 

14, 014 

533 

ArgnntlriA * 

3 

764 

26 

2,354 

3,343 

524 


2,230 

2,016 

184 


1,024 


150 

51 

(*) i 

i*) 

7 


2,310 

1,579 

British India 

623 

10,640 

15 

18 

Bulgaria 


1,876 

5,622 

(*) 

411 

(0 

3 

819 



Canola 

57 i 

' 1 

10,405 

12,864 

(») (*) 

*12,474 

Chile * 

88 

1,062 

a 

1,358 

16 

3 

2,820 

1,941 



CKOchoslovakia 


6 

52 

10 

5,681 

HunEory 

229 

1 

11,836 

1 


44 

8 

188 

1 12 

15 

Latvia 

7 

1 

10 

»7 

•275 

Poland. 





271 

258 

1 10 

1833 

'Kinnmiia 

*63 

* 16,804 
173, 240 
102 

1 1 

28,919 

1 

15, 424 


40, 106 


124 

28 




Sweden 

317 

10 

85 

76 

• W 1 

•782 

Tunis. 

328 

3,055 

294 

483 

50 

6. 6‘J4 

1 1,063 

1.008 

United States 


8,294 


21, 552 
963 


22,812 


» 18. 193 

Yugoslavia _ _ . 



1 

440 









FUNaPAI. IMPORTING 









COONTRIKS. 









Austria 

716 

8,123 

1,028 

6,607 

26 

1,452 

6 

3,179 

181 

Belgium 

8 18,401 

8 3, 180 

1, 154 

11,855 

957 

« 11, 335 

•63 

Brazil « 

1 


6 


9 




Denmark 

3,024 

2,006 

672 

753 

1,655 

2,006 

»C.0W 

•1.190 

•179 

Egypt 

732 

»42 

1,957 

102 

33 

593 

*006 

Finland 



42 


22 

1 

•67 


Franco 

6,^6 

784 

833 

2,267 

4,889 

271 

11,431 

• 735 

Germany 

149,209 

134 

8,962 

10 27 

12,037 

101 

« 18, 128 

• 122 

Greece 


1, 186 
1,973 
12 

4 

879 


•627 


Italy 

810 

20 


1,603 

20 

44 

1 1 528 

• 47 

Japan 

16 

1 

! 1 10 


Netherlands 

38,039 

26,975 

4,728 

177 

6,692 

431 

» 9, 067 

• 404 

Norway _ 

4,550 

8 24 


847 


1,500 

1 (0 

>1,363 


Portugal 

8fi 



Rjtain * 

690 

1,140 

113 

2,269 

908 

695 

5,838 

52 



Switzerland 

1 

1 

2,229 

0) 

• 2, 746 

(») (‘) 

Union of South 









Africa* 

4 

2 

152 

0) 

0) 

33, 1 1 1 

(*) 

(«) 

S 

United Kingdom { 

1 48, 596 


32,368 



» 38, 871 






Total countries 
reported ! 

274,112 

281,013 

70,770 

76,531 

8:1, 519 

80,028 

94,236 

87,736 


Division of Statistical and Historical Ilesearch. Compiled from InUjrnational Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1922, except figures with footnotes (2) and (3) which are compiled from oOicial sources. 

1 Ten months ending May 31. 

» Calendar years, 1909-1922. 

* Years ending Juno 30. 

* Less than .'jOO bushels. 

Three year average, 1910-1912. 

® Eleven months. 

^ Three-year average, 1912-1914. 

* The month of July 1914 is nut included in avertu^r. 

* Two-year average, 1913-1914. 

Eight months: Aug.-Dee., 1920 and May-July, 1921. 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Based on farm price Doc. 1 . 


Table 148. — Barley^ No. 2: Weighted average price per bushel, Minneapolis, 

1909-J92S. 


Year l>eginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jtin. 

$0.61 

.77 

1.05 

.49 

.52 

Feb. 

$0.00 

.74 

1.00 

.48 

.60 

Mar. 

Apr. 

$0.54 

.88 

1.01 

.46 

.47 

May. 

$0. 54 
.75 
.99 
.50 
.48 

June. 

July. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12-_ 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14 

$0.45 

.01 

.85 

.46 

.58 

$0.48 

.63 

.04 

.49 

.61 

$0.49 

.03 

.95 

.60 

.56 

$0.52 

.66 

.08 

.47 

.53 

$0.57 

.70 

.01 

.45 

.50 

$0.58 

.81 

.96 

.40 

.48 

$0.53 
. 77 
.76 
.52 
.47 

$0.60 

.87 

.60 

.48 

.45 

$0.54 

.74 

.92 

.48 

.51 

Av. 1909-1013.— 

.50 

.63 

.03 

.63 

.03 

.69 

.00 

.66 

.67 

.65 

.61 

.60 

.64 

1914-16 

.59 


.65 

.50 

.67 

.68 

.76 

,70 

.70 

.70 

.86 

.68 

.06 

1916-16 

..69 

.48 

.61 

..•iO 

.01 

.70 

.66 

.65 

.oa 

.70 

.08 

.69 

.03 

1910-17 

.81 

.81 

1.03 

1.11 

1,07 

1.17 

1.17 

1.21 

1.30 

1.48 

1.38 

1.49 

1.17 

1917-18 

1.31 

1.33 

1.28 

1.27 

1.49 

1.50 

1.88 

2. 12 

1.82 

1.46 

1.23 

1. 18 

1.49 

1918-19 

1.02 

.96 

.01 

.94 

.92 

,90 

.87 

.93 

1.09 

1. 13 

1.12 

1.21 

1.00 

1919-20 

1.33 

1.27 

1.29 

1.33 

1.52 

1.52 

1.37 

1.51 

1.00 

1. 74 

1.40 

1. 10 

1.43 

1920-21 

1.02 

.99 

.92 

.82 

.74 

.69 

.65 

.67 

.61 

.59 

.67 

.02 

.74 

Av. 1914-1020.... 

.05 

.92 

.93 

.95 1 

1 .99 

1.03 

1.06 

1.11 

1.12 

1.11 

1.02 1 

1.00 

1.02 

1921-22 

.58 

"T 55 

.50 

.54 

1 -47 

^.*51 

. 56 

.58 

.61 

.62 

.50 

.56 

.55 

1922-23. 

.40 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.01 

.67 

.00 

.50 

.64 

.61 

.58 ' 

.59 

.58 

1923-24 

.50 

.58 

.60 

.61 

1 . 62 




















Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from Minneapolis Market Reoord. 
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FLAX AND FLAX SEED. 


Taulb 149. — Flaxseed: Acreage^ production value^ exports^ €tc,f United States^ 

1849 - 1923 , 


Calendar year. 

Acreage. 

Average 
yield 
per acre. 

Production. 

Average 
farm 
price per 
bushel 
Dee.l. 

Farm value 
Deo.l. 

Value 

per 

acre.i 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1 > 

ImMrts, 
flscm year 
beginning 
July l.« 



Bush, of 








Acres. 

66 lbs. 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 









667, 309 

1859 







2; 715 

•3,00a 000 

1889 



1,730,000 




36 

• aooaooo 

1879 



7.171.000 





1,464,195 

1889 

J, 819, boo 

7.8 





14,678 

2,891; 176 

1899 

« 111 nnn 

9. S 





2,83^991 

67,379 

lfl02 


7.8 



30.815,000 

a24 

4, 12a 130 

129,089 

1903 


8.4 

27,301,000 

81.7 

22,292,000 

6.90 

76a 379 

213,270 

1904 

2,264,000 

10.3 

23,401,000 

99.3 

23,229,000 

10.26 

1, 338 

29a 184 

1906 

2,635,000 

11.2 


84.4 


9.49 

a 98a 619 

62,240 

1906 

2, ,506, 000 

10.2 


101.3 


10.33 

6,336,310 

90,366 


2, 14. 000 

9.0 

26,851,000 



8.63 

4,277,313 

67,419 


2,679.000 

9.6 

25,806,000 

iia4 


11.42 

882,889 

693,668 










1909 

8,088,000 

9.6 

19,699,000 

152.8 

30, 093, 000 

14.46 

66,193 

a 002. 496 

1910 

2. 467, 000 

6.2 

12,718,000 

231.7 

29,472,000 

11.95 

976 

la 499, 227 

1911 

2, 757, 000 

7.0 

19.370,000 

182. 1 

35,272,000 

12. 79 

4,323 

6,841,806 

1912 

2,851,000 

9. 8 1 28, 073, 000 

114.7 

32, 202. 000 

11.29 

]a894 

6,294,296 

1913 

2,291,000 

7.8 

17,853,000 

119.0 

21,309,000 

9.34 

30a646 

8,663,236 

Av. 1909-1913.. 

2, 490, 000 

7.9 

19, 643, 000 

151.0 

20,688,000 

11.02 

78,686 

7,258,213 

1914 

1, 64.5, 000 

8.4 

13, 749, 000 

mo 

17731a 000 

10.63 

4, 146 

10,666,216 

1915 

1, 387, 000 

10. 1 

14. 030. 000 

174.0 

24,410,000 

17.60 

a 614 

14,679.233 

1916 

1, 474, 000 

9.7 

14, 296, 000 

24a 6 

35, 541, 000 

24.11 

1,017 

12, 893. 988 

1917 

1,984,000 

4.6 

9, 164, 000 

296.6 

27, 182, 000 

18.70 

21,481 

13,366,629 

1918 

1, 910, 000 

7.0 

13, 369, (KK) 

♦ 340.1 

45,470,000 

23.81 

15,674 

a 42a 886 

1919 

1,603,000 

4.8 

7, 256, 000 

438.3 

31, 802, 000 

21. 16 

24,044 

23,391,934 

1920 

1, 767, 000 

6.1 

10,774,000 

176.7 

19,039,000 

10.84 

1,481 

la 170, 416 

Av. 1914-1920.. 

1, 666, 000 

7.1 

11,805,000 

242.0 

2a 680, 000 

17.21 

iao5i 

14,156,467 

1921 

1, 108, 000 

7.2 

8,020,000 

145. 1 

11,648,000 

1 lasi 

a267 

13,a32,073 

1922 

1,113,000 

9.3 

10,376,000 

211. 5 

21,941,000 

19.71 


2a 006, 936 

1923 « 

2,061,000 

8. 5 

17,429,000 

210.8 

3a 733,000 

17. 82 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 


^ Based on farm price Doc. 1. • Approximate. 

> Compiled from reiKirts of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. • Preliminary. 


Table 160. — Flaxseed: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 
calendar years, 1921-1923. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands 
of bushels. 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands of 
dollars. 

1921 

1022 

1923 » 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1921 

1922 

1923> 

isconsin - 

6 

4 

8 

63 

52 

97 

94 

94 

204 

Minnesota 

314 

310 

627 

2,983 

3, 100 

6,270 

4,501 

a 758 

11,225 

lOWft - 

8 

8 

9 

70 

83 

86 

107 

154 

181 

North Dakota 

430 

621 

1,094 

2,796 

4,845 

8,424 

3,997 

10,368 

17,859 

South Dakota 

216 

162 

284 

1^404 

1,689 

2,414 

1,962 

a 093 

6,021 

Nebniska 

3 

3 

4 

24 

24 

44 

36 

46 

92 

Kansas 

20 

20 

24 

134 

120 

182 

181 

223 

391 

Montana 

110 

84 

no 

550 

606 

902 

770 

1, 092 

1,741 

W yoming 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

10 

7 

13 

19 


1, 108 

1,113 

a 061 

8,029 

ia375 

17,429 

1 11,648 

21,941 

8a788 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 






















Oraa/M other thaok Bread Qrcdm, 
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Tablb 161 . — Flaxseed: Yield per acre, by Staiee, calendar years, 1908-19S3, 
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Table 154. — Flax: Area in undermentioned countries, 1909- JOBS, 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


OouDlry. 


NOBTH AMXBICA. 


Canada 

United States.. 


United Kingdom: 

England and Wales 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Belgium — 

Krunce 

Spain 

Italy 

Germany 

Austria.- 

07.r(‘hosJovakia 

Hungary... 

Yugoslavia 

Serbia, Croatia- Slavonia, and Bosnia- 

1 lerzegovina 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania. 

Latvia 

Ksthonia 

Finland 

Russia, including Ukraine and Northern 
Caucasia 


ArmcA. 

Morocco (French, Western). 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Egypt 

Kenya 


India 

Russia, Asiatic. 
Japan 


Average, 

190»-1013. 


Aertt. 
l.OBAOOO 
2, 489, 800 


480 

53.000 
3,841 

33.000 
48,930 

161,640 
*7,349 
* 41. 613 
*'41,266 
196,525 


'24,657 


' 21,000 
'720 
' 52,266 
(*) 


* 12,236 
'<>3,409,345 


1,.366 


Area. 


3, 818, 080 
1 376, 000 
12,139 


1920 

1921 

1922 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1, 428, 164 

533,147 

50a479 

1,757,000 

1, loaooo 

1, lia 000 

22,300 

7,800 

9,360 

127, 198 

39,845 

34, 082 

6,726 

a 726 

5,600 

6a 179 

21, 510 

23,954 

125,344 

37,164 

40,700 

86,048 

43,163 

45,429 

2,978 

4,007 

4. *200 

49, 914 

52, 632 

52, 385 

139,458 

117, 795 

114,680 

7,654 

8,357 

9,200 

54,406 

5a 409 

5air>i 

38,967 

ia866 

aooo 

34,886 

35,661 

34,100 

1,290 

638 

1,700 

24, 582 

27,225 

26.800 

120, 825 

176,095 

261,500 

166,076 

126,800 

12((,5a0 

75,363 

84,335 

93,300 

50,048 

5a 342 

59,200 

L5, 985 

ia82g 

laooo 

1,538,000 

• 1, 77a 000 

1,862,000 

9a 147 

43,663 

31, 700 

988 

741 

700 ! 

a 317 

9,180 

3,800 1 

5,765 

1,384 

1,400 

26,474 

14,584 


3, lai, 000 

2, 260, 000 

a oil, 000 

213,000 


29a 000 ! 

KKl, 201 

7a 428 

39, 100 


1023 


Acre«. 

629,938 

2,061,000 


9,446 


24,300 

45,200 


4,200 

49,400 


55,059 
4, 700 


1,300 
3a 500 
255,600 
128.700 
130,500 
59,200 
10,600 


39,600 

800 

7,400 

1,700 


3,358,000 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHKRE. 


'I 

; Area. 


Country. 



Average, 

1909-1913 

1920-21 

Acres. 

897 
7a 867 
4,760,030 
1,072 
9,662 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

(’hjlc 

1 

Acres, i 
3,140 j 
126,528 
4,(M)4,a58 
* 1,056 
*2, .*>65 

Acres. 

500 
6a 935 
a 891, 825 
954 
5,881 

Acres. 

800 
84,500 
4, 194, 028 

Aera. 

Uruguay 

102,500 

5,254,606 

Argentina 

Australia 

New Zealand. 

10,600 


World total comparable with 1909- 
1913 


16,777,409 

14, 183, 008 




World total comparable with 1023.. 

12, 02a 535 

a 591, 116 

9, 771, 557 

12, 273, 238 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Official and International Institute of Agriculture, unless otherwise stated. 

Five-year averagas are of the (7ops harvested during the calondwr years 1909-1913 in the Northern llctuis- 
phere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each indi- 
vidual ye4U' is shown the tiarvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the suc'coeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

'Pre-war boundaries. * One year. 

*Two years. ^ l^re-wor Poland included in Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

t Three-year average. * From an unofficial source. 
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Tablb 155. — Flax: Production in undermentioned countries, 1909-19BS, 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 


NOBTH AllBBlCA. 


Canada 

United States. 


United Kingdom: 
England and 

Wales 

Ireland 

Sweden - 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain.. 

Italy... 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

nung>iry._ 

yugoslavia 

Serbia, Croatia-Sluvo- 
. nia and Bosnia- 

llerzegovina., 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Ksthonia 

Finland 

Russia, including 
Ukraine and North- 
cm Caucasia 


Morocco (French)., 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Kenya 


ASIA. 

India 

Asiatic Russia.. 
Japan 


Seed. 


Average 

1909-1913. 


7,000 
busheU. 
12,040 
19, 543 


» 14 
374 
*472 
>533 
*26 
329 
*694 


a 190 


•467 

(*) 


» * 21, 338 


1921 


1,000 

hvMhtU. 

4,112 

8,029 


17 

249 

328 

288 

46 

516 

45 

300 

73 


3 

128 

1,287 

900 

025 

276 


19,870 I 
•2,123 |. 


418 

IJ 

59 

35 

10,800 


634 


1922 


1,000 
bushels. 
5,009 
10, 375 


11 

250 

356 

223 

51 

413 

48 

312 

41 


15 

194 

1,995 

1,108 

563 

328 


7,866 


267 

6 

4 

33 

17, 440 
1,532 
275 


1923 


1,000 

bushels. 

6,942 

17,429 


51 

433 


1,026 

982 

304 


Fiber. 


Average 

1909-1913. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1021 


1,000 

pounds. 


23,701 
• 1,128 
17, 276 
>51,888 
> 40, 62:1 
» 1, 995 
6,289 
» 53, 116 


• 20, .547 


• 10, 564 

1 3 447 

•4,864 

(«) 


10,725 
1. 512 
10, 853 
20,027 
23, 333 
1,167 
5,930 
6, 739 
28, 693 
7. 618 
16,680 


169 
2,670 
92,614 
41,470 
30, 075 
15,906 
3, 486 


1022 


1,000 

pounds. 


12,390 
1,098 
9,691 
33, 480 
30, 185 
1,420 
4,982 
7,130 
27, 731 
5,190 
1.5, 270 


650 
3,110 
113, 770 
45,190 
37,560 
20,760 
3, 627 


1 


. (VI, 256, 973 j 429,995 

i i I 


10 1 
47 |. 


• 188 1 


2, M5 


» 127, 613 ! 
6, 174 I 


24,080 


61,392 

10,710 


1,000 

pounds. 


40,370 


1, 170 
6, 510 


30. 078 


550 


45, 970 
54,180 
19,800 


SOUTHEltN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Seed. 

j Fiber. 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Averstge 

1909-1913. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Chile 

1,000 

bushels, 

35 

976 

31,117 

®9 

1,000 
bushels. 1 
8 
519 
36,046 
10 
113 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1 

1,000 

pounds. 

43 

1,000 

pounds. 

210 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pointds. 

TTmgiiRy 

719 

44,280 


; 

Argentinn. 

63,^25 1 




Aiiflt.rnlin 

• 

49 

1 

New Zcaiaud 

205 

1 


World total com- 
parable with 
1U09-1913 

no, 331 



1 

1 

!l, 621, 657 




World total com- 
parable with 
1923 

62, 059 

80,260 

112,563 

144,027 

171,763 ' 

1 

[ 197,628 

1 





Division of Statistical and Hist orical Ro.scarch. Ofllcial sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. . , 

Five-year averages are of tlie crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1913 in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and during the. crop seasons 190)^10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each 
individual year is shown the liarvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Four-year average. • Pre-war Poland included in Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

• Three-year averam. • Two ye»irs. 

• Pre-war boundaries. 
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TabIiS 166. — Flaxseed; MotUhly marketings hy farmers, United States, i917-tM9, 


Percentage of year’s receipts as reported by about 3,600 mills and elevators. 


Year beginning 








— 






July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

Sea- 

son. 

1917-18 

1.8 

3.6 

21.6 

28.1 

17.6 

7.6 

4.7 

4.0 

4.8 

1.8 

1.6 

29 

luao 

1918-19 

1.8 

2.9 

14.8 

21.5 

16.0 

10.0 

6.2 

4.4 

6.8 

4.3 

6.0 

A4 

100.0 

1919-20 

3.6 

8.0 

20.6 

22.2 

11.1 

7.4 

AO 

6.3 

3.1 

3.1 

26 

7.0 

100.0 

1920-21 

2 1 

4.7 

23.6 

28.6 

13.0 

&2 

AO 

3.3 

8.1 

21 

A4 

4.9 

100.0 

1921-22 

6.4 

10.9 

20.7 

26.7 

12 0 

6.9 

4.3 

2 8 

3.0 

24 

21 

28 

100.0 

1922-23 

2.0 

13.4 

27.6 

23.3 

11.4 

6.9 

4.7 

3.0 

2.7 

23 

1.6 

1.6 

100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 157. — Flaxseed: Receipts at Minneapolis , I910-19ISS, 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

biuih. bush. bush. bush. bmh. 

1910- 11 864 l.f>30 1,292 636 3.38 

1911- 12 608 1,212 1,670 1,710 631 

1912- 13 700 1,067 1,620 2,246 1.450 

1913- 14 766 1,086 1,606 1 ,131 711 

1914- 16 901 1,890 17247 1,016 6W 

1916-16 347 1,038 1,606 1,113 319 

1916- 17 816 2,380 1,694 1,046 644 

1917- 18 205 980 1,112 614 633 

1918- 19 630 016 867 788 668 

1919- 20 753 670 608 492 344 

1920- 21 680 1,444 861 699 298 

Av. 1914-1920. 628 1,317 1,121 824 467 

1921- 22 600 1,144 376 364 ^30^ 

1922- 23 909 1, 121 680 577 494 

1923- 24 2,653 2,025 1,300 806 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
reports and Dally Market Record. 


Table 158. — Flaxseed, including linseed oil: Production, imports, exports, and 
net supply in the United States, t911-t922. 



Exports of Exports of 
seed (do- oil (do- Not sui>- 
TnasLicuu<l mesticand ply. 
foreign). foreign). i 


1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 16. 
1916-16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22- 

1922- 23. 


liushels. Btuhels. Bushels. 

19.370.000 6,841,806 2114,902 

28. 073. 000 6, 294, 206 69, 470 

17.85:3,000 8,663,236 70,913 

13, 749, 000 10, 666, 216 214, 116 

14.030.000 14,679,283 20,069 

14.296.000 12,398,088 44,328 

0, 164, 000 13, 366. 629 20, 381 

13. 369. 000 8, 426, 886 395, 926 

7. 256. 000 23, 391, 934 1, 820, 160 

10. 774. 000 16, 170, 416 798, 634 

8.029.000 13,632,073 8,997,020 

10.376.000 26,005,936 3,027,899 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
26, 242 99, 065 26. 381, 381 

17, 062 693, 679 32, 726, 131 

306, 706 96, 775 26, 181 . 577 

07,173 484,867 24,077,301 

2,631 286.648 28,441,013 

1,017 480,622 20,202,672 

22,332 476,216 22,052,312 

lA 618 43A 173 21, 737, 020 

48, 960 456, 806 31, 962, 304 

1,486 224,614 27,617,040 

2.281 148,606 30,607,807 

* 216 166, 606 38, 242, 614 


Division cf Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and Division of Crop and Liva^StocK Estimates. 

* Stated as seed equivalmt, 24 gallons of oil equal 1 bushel of seed. 

>SU months beginning July 1, not separately reported in 1923. 
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Table 169 . — Flaxseed used in the production of oil, United States, 1919-1923, 


Year. 





Year end- 
ing June 30. 

iai5Uio 

1/m 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 


1,000 

bushels. 

4,786 

6,407 

6,332 

3,441 

8,680 

1,000 

bushels. 

1010-20 


7,684 

6,341 

7,530 

8,602 

8,070 

27,326 

25,558 

23,505 

81,166 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1023-24 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. Con- 
verted to bushels of 50 pounds. 


Table 160 . — Flaxseed: Imports into the United States by countries, 1910 — 1923, 


Year ending June 30. 


Argen- 

tina. 

Canada. 

British 

India. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Total. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,C00 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Imeh. 

bush. 

3,020 

1,410 

104 

360 

5.002 

5,021 

2,251 

2,334 

893 

10,400 

1,211 

3,511 

1,525 

506 

6,812 

420 

4,732 

120 

4 

5,294 


8,647 

(») 

6 

8,653 

3,028 

6,630 

40 

68 

10,666 

11,468 

3,005 


116 

14,670 

5,000 

7,015 

123 

247 

12,304 

7, 432 

5,501 


434 

13,367 

6,077 

1,304 

11 

135 

8,427 

22,242 

816 


334 

23,302 

13, 145 

2,635 


800 

16, 170 

10,400 

3,013 

12 1 

108 

13,632 

22,331 

2,101 


484 

25,006 


1000-10. 

1010- n. 

1011 - 12 . 
1012-13. 
lOia-14. 

1014-15. 

1916-16. 

1016- 17. 

1017- 18. 
101 »- 10 . 

1010 - 20 . 

1020 - 21 . 

1021 - 22 . 

1022-23. 


Division of Statistical and Historioal Research. ^ Less than 500 bushels. 

Table 161 . — Flaxseed: International trade, calendar years, 1911-1922, 

Country. 

Average 1911-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1022, preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FBINCIFAL EXPOBTINQ 
COUNTBIES. 
Argentina 

IfiOO 

bushels. 

1 

1323 

80 


1,000 

bushels. 

8 

280 

617 

3 

*6 

1,000 

bushels. 

41,820 

7,830 

1,510 

242 

•0 

706 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

53,549 

4,264 

3,728 

184 

•101 

500 


1,000 

bushels. 

36,453 

12,404 

2,073 

1.331 

•499 

•225 

Bntlsh IndiA . . . - , _ 

283 

270 


Canada ........ 

China 

Latvia... ....... 


•47 

•74 

Morocco (French) 


338 

120 

5,730 

30 

004 

(•) 

Rumanial 1 

10 

80 

(•) 




Russia 



•248 

(») 




Tunis 

■B 

■ 

70 

•887 

(•) 

22 

>600 

(») 

(«) 

ITrugiittV 

PBINCIPAL IMPORTINQ 
COUNTRIES. 
Australia 

103 

552 

•24 

712 

•4 

•818 

•1 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

1,913 

0,313 

41 

5,065 

Belgium 

i.586 

•102 

1,040 

104 

1,284 

2,080 

111 

&278 
•350 
1, 106 
130 
4,280 
•5,908 
•1 
740 
162 
10,788 
438 
1,061 
18,528 
12,326 
32 

r 

SL034 

•402 

602 

142 

5,288 

4,061 

*1 

1,217 

•139 

0,862 

353 

1,042 

14,003 

14,013 

25 

33 

C zechoslovakia 

Denmark 

1 

110 

6,304 

15,312 


Finland 

(») 

60 

210 

France 

67 

13 

■M9 

■Ba 

Germany 


Italy 

1,608 

627 

8,741 

445 

911 

15,908 

7,298 

575 

1 

627 

2,488 

871 

114 

3,826 

332 

1,085 

15,520 

24,641 

32 

179 

210 

2 

•14 

201 

Japan ...... 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

7 

(•) 

1 


United Kingdom 

United States 


101 

130 

16 

74 

(») 

212 

2 

200 

Other countries 

Total 

60,171 

67,533 

54, 121 

53,498 

63, 705 

66,671 

56,272 

54,067 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OiBcial sources except where otherwise noted. 

1 Two-year average. * Less than 500 bushels. * One year only. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. * Eight months, May-Deoember. 




































State. 

1917 

1018 

i 

1910 

1 

1 

t 

j 1920 

! 

A V. 
1014- 
1020 

1021 

1922 

1923 

Value 

per 

acre, 

1923.1 


1 

CU, 

cu. 

eta. 

eta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Dollara. 

Wisconsin - — 

1 

330 

430 

212 


150 

180 

210 

25.41 

Minnesota 

295 

341 

445 

183 

258 

151 

218 

213 

21.30 

Iowa 

276 

320 

420 

180 

240 

153 

185 

210 

19. 05 

North Dakota 

300 

345 

441 

178 

260 

143 

214 

212 

16.32 

South Dakota 

200 

325 

425 

165 

250 

139 

201 

208 

17.68 

Nebraska 

260 

330 

400 

155 

233 

150 

190 

210 

23.10 

Kansas 

200 

330 

380 

180 

241 

135 

186 

215 

16.34 

Montana 

205 

338 

440 

175 

255 

140 

197 

103 

15.83 

Wyoming 

201 

325 

350 

135 

240 

118 

100 

190 

19.00 


206.6 

340 1 

438.3 

176.7 

257.2 

145.1 

211. 5 

210. 8 

17.82 


Division of Orop and Livostock Estimates. 
1 Based upon fann price Dec. 1. 













1809-1900 ' 

1909-1 ..$1.49 

1001-2.. 1.60 

1902-3 1.31 

1909-4 1.00 

1004-6 1.22 

1006-^ 1.04 

1906- 7 1.10 

1907- ^ 1.22 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 XiT 

1919^11 2.66 

1911- 12_ 2.47 

1912- 13 1.76 

1913- 14__ 1.46 

Av. 1909-1913 1.96 

1914- 16. Xm 


1916-16- 1.70 1.86 

1916- 17 2. 11 2. 64 

1917- 18 3,38 8.16 

1918- 19 4.09 8.69 

1919- 20 4.92 4.82 

1920- 21 3.23 2.83 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921- 22 ■aOS'XsT 1.81 

1922- 23 2.28 2.38 2.48 

1923- 24- 2.38 2.48 2.41 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from Annual Reports of the Minneapolis 


Chamber of Commerce and the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. From Jan. 1, 1921» prices are weighted 
averages. 

LINSEED OIL. 

Tablb 165. — Linseed oil: International tradct calendar years^ 1909-1922. 

I Average 1909-1913.1 1 1920 1921 I 1022» preliminary. 


Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


IfiOO 1,000 1,000 

pounds, pounds, pounds. 

' 2 , 108 

1, 272 19, 831 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
(Conversions made on the basis of 7.6 pounds to the gallon) . 

1 International Institute of Agriculture, for Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils, 1923. 

> Four-year average. * Two-year average. * Indudes re-exports. 

* Not separatdy stated. * 3 ava and Madura only. ’ Less than 600 pounds. 

85813 ®— TBK 1923 46 
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Table 166 . — Linseed oil: Average price per gallon at New York, 1910-1928, 


Year beginning 
Bept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

.. . * 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910-11 

10.90 

$aoo 

$a95 

ia95 

$0.95 

1(196 

$0.96 

$0.91 

laoi 

laso 

$0.87 

$a80 

$aoi 

1911-12 

.87 

.88 

.84 

.71 

.74 

.71 

.70 

.78 

.73 

.76 

.77 

.66 

.76 

1913-18 

.66 

.62 

.56 

.43 

.42 

.46 

.45 

.44 

.46 

.45 

.47 

.49 

.40 

1910-14 

.50 

.47 

.4b 

.48 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.51 

.50 

.50 

.53 

.69 

.60 

1914-18 

.57 

.49 



.48 

.56 

“TosT 

.58 

.62 

.63 

.54 



1916-16 

.52 

.55 

.60 

.61 

.66 

.72 

.77 

.76 

.75 

.67 

.03 

.71 


1916-17 

.70 1 

.82 

.90 

.02 

.94 

.05 

.94 

1.07 

1. 21 

1. 21 

1.12 

1.18 


1917-18 

1.35 

1.18 

1. 15 

1. 21 

1.20 

1.29 

1.41 

1.57 

1.57 

1.57 

■ Will 

1.88 


1918-19 

1.90 

1.83 1 

1. 55 

1.58 

1.50 

1.45 

1. 48 

1.54 

1.61 

1.81 

Eaid 

2.22 


1919-20 

03 

1.79 

1. 75 

1.82 

1.77 

1.77 

1.80 

1.83 

1.69 

1. 65 

1. 52 

1.41 


1920-21 

1.22 


.98 

.82 

.78 

.66 

.66 

.61 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.74 

.82 

Av. 1914-1920 

1. 17 

1. 12 

QI3 

1^3 

1.06 


|QQ| 

QQ 

1. 16 

1.18 

1. 19 

1.23 

1. 13 

1921-32 

.74 

.68 

.67 

.67 

.72 

.82 


.84 

.90 

.84 

.89 

.87 

. 79 

1922-23 

.88 

.89 

.88 

.89 

.89 

.05 


1. 16 

1. 15 

1. 12 

1.04 

.97 

.90 

1923-24 

.90 

.94 

.92 

.02 

























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures tor 1910-1915 from Monthly Labor Review; 
1019-1918 from War Industries Board Price Bulletin; 1019-1023 from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 


Table 167. — Rice, rough: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc.. United States, 

1904-1923. 


Calender 

year. 

Acreage. 

Average 

yiela 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Average 

farm 

price 

per 

busliol 
Deo. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Value 

I)er 

aore.i 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Juiyl.* 

Net im- 
ports, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July 1.* 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Acres. 

662,000 

482.000 

575.000 

627.000 

655.000 

Bush, of 
46 lbs. 

31.0 
26.2 

81. 1 
29.0 
33.4 


Cents. 

65.8 

05.2 
00.3 

85.8 

81.2 

DoUars. 

13.892.000 

12.956.000 

16.121.000 
16,081,000 
17, 771,000 

Dolls. 

20.98 

26.88 

28.04 

26. 65 

27. 13 

Bushels. 

5, 964,814 
3,612,289 
3, 790,080 
3,033,788 
3, 406, 070 

Bushels. 
3,501,337 
5, 593, 750 
7,264,859 
7, .333,910 
7, 7(i0, 1G4 

1909 

1910- - 

1911 

1912 

1913 

610,000 

723.000 

696.000 

723.000 

827.000 

33.8 

33.9 
32 9 

1 34.7 

31.1 

20.607.000 

24.510.000 

22. 934.000 

25.054.000 

25.744.000 

79.6 
67.8 

79.7 
03.6 

85.8 

16. 392. 000 

16.624.000 

18. 274. 000 

23. 423. 000 

22.090.000 

26.87 
22 99 
26.26 
32 40 
26.71 

4, 487, 287 
5, 134, 355 
5, 824, 598 
5. G72 996 
6,871,289 

7, 820, 643 
7,292960 
6, 407, 505 
7, 539, 206 
0,803,684 

Av. 1909-1013. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 » 

710,000 

33.2 

23,770,000 

81.5 

19. 361,000 

27.04 

5, 398. 105 

7,785,400 


34. 1 
36.1 

47.0 

35.4 

34.5 

39.6 

39.0 


92 4 
90.6 
88.9 

189.6 
101.8 

266.6 

1 119. 1 

21. 849. 000 

26.212.000 

36.311.000 

65. 879. 000 

74.042.000 

111.913.000 
62 036, OUO 

31.48 
32 C4 
41. 78 

67. 16 

66. 17 
105.28 

46.43 



981,000 

38.0 

37, 265, 000 

152. 7 


67.99 

14, 183,306 

6,233,312 

921.000 
1,055,009 

892.000 

40.8 
39. 2 
37.3 

37.612.000 

41.405.000 

83.256.000 

5.92 

93.1 

lias 


1 38.87 
86 55 

1 41.18 

33. 834, 016 
21,583,818 

721,411 

1,332360 


Division of Oop and Livestock RstimatcK. Figures in italics are census returns. 

1 Based upon farm price Deo. 1. 

> Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Coirimerce. Domestic exports here indude also shipments from the 
United States to Porto Rico and Hawaii; net Imports arc total imports minus reexTmrts. Bushels are com- 
puted from pounds as reported in original by assuming 1 bushel of rough rice to yield 27} pounds of deaned 
rice. 

• Preliminary. 
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Tablb 168 . — Rictf rough: Acreage^ production, and total farm value, hy Stales, 
calendar years, lOBl—tQBS. 



Thoosands of acres. 

Produo 

of 

ti^^^iuands 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands 

State 






oiaoiiars 




1022 

10281 

1021 

1022 

10231 

1021 

1022 

19231 

Rnnth Carolina 

7 

■ 

8 

175 


200 

■il 

230 

240 

fiaorgia . . _ 

8 


8 

78 

72 

68 

72 

84 

90 

Florida . . _ 

4 


2 

88 

75 

46 

85 

06 

62 

Mississippi 

1 


1 

20 

10 

18 

24 

21 

21 

T.otiiRitma_ . 

480 

Kn; 

480 

17.280 

5.008 

6.688 

7,200 

H 

15.840 

6,860 

5,254 

6,470 

14,861 

6,063 

6,153 

8,384 

17.782 

5,863 

6,505 

8,470 

16,040 

7,314 

5,884 

6,126 

Texas 

166 


150 

Arkansas 

126 

Hii 

188 

California 

136 

■C 

106 



021 

1.055 

802 

37,612 

41,405 

83,256 

85,802 

38,562 

36,686 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 169. — Rice^ rough: Yield per acrct by States, calendar years, 1908-1923, 









Av. 







Av. 


' 


State. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


1900- 

1914 

101.5 

1016 

1017 1918 

1919 

1920 

1914- 

1921 

1922 

1923 








1913 




i 



m 

jH 




Bit. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bn. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bu. 


flu. 

Bn. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Du. 

Bu. 

South Carolina 

24.0 25.6 

21.0 

11.7 

25.0 

30.0 

22.7 

26.0 

24.3 

14.0 

25. 0 23. (] 

24.0 

25.0 

23.(1 

25.(1 

2ao 

25.0 

Georgia 

25.023.0 

22.U 

26.8 

mo 

32.6 

26.9 

2au 

20. a 

20.0 

30.0 26.(1 

24.0 

26.0 

26.2 

2ao 

24.1 

22.7 

Florida 

25.0 25.0 

21. 0 

25.0 

26.0 

25.0 

24.2 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.0 24.0 

26.0 

24.0 

25.0 

22.0 

25.0 

23.0 

M ississippi 

31.030.0 

m. 0 

36.0 

35.0j28.0 

81.8 

30.0 

25.0 

28.0 

30.023. (> 

29.1 

31. 

28.0 

20.0 

10. Oj 

lao 

Loiiisiauu 

33.0 3.3. 8.34.4 

31.5 

33. 6129. 0 

32.4 

32. 1 

3-1.2 

46.0 

31.0 28.8 

35.2 

3a 0 

34.8 

3ao 

3a 0 

33.0 

Texas 

;>4.6 

;i4.0 

33.0 

34.3 

36.6 

32.0 

33.8 

33.8 

30.5 

45.0 

30. 0:32. (M 

32.0 

34.0 

83.9 

3ai 

31. 2I 

40.6 

Arkansas 

41.0 40.0 

40.0 

39.0 

37.6 

36.0 

88. .5 

39.8 

48.4 

50.6 

41.0 37.9 

46.0 

49.0 

44.7 

53.5 

4a Oj 

39. a 

California.- 



40.0 

60. 0,48. 0 


5.3. 3 

06.7 

59.0 

68. o!65. 5 

60.0 

51. 0 

60.6 

54.0 

55.0 

51.6 

TTnited States 

33.4 

33.8 

33.9 

32. o' 
1 j 

34.7 

31.1 

33.3 

34. 1 

3C. 1 

47.0 

36.4j34.5 

39.5 

39. o| 

37. 9 

40.8 

39 . 2| 

37.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Plstimates. 


Table 170. — Rice, rough: Condition of crop, 1st of month, and yield per acre. 

United Stales, 1894-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct,* 

Yield 

per 

acre. 


P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P. d. 

P. ct. 

Bush. 

1894 

01. 1 

91.0 

89. 4 

HoO 


1895 

a4.4 

81.1 

04.5 

00.3 

63.0 

1890 

82.9 

77.2 


68.6 

35- 7 

1807 

94.3 

83.4 

86.2 

83.4 

29.8 

1808 



00.3 


29.8 

1800 


92.6 

88.4 

01.4 

34.1 

tioiiWHMM 


96. 3 

89.5 

85.7 

29.9 

1901 


92.3 

01.0 

01.0 

32.5 

1902 

82.2 

77.6 

80.0 

72.2 

26.9 

19a3 

03.5 

92.0 

oa6 

KiXjl 

32.7 

1904 

8a2 


89.7 

87.3 

31.9 

1905 

88.0 

92.0 

02.2 

80.3 

2a 1 

1906 

82.0 

ai.i 

86.8 

87.2 

31.1 

1907 

8a7 

88.6 

87,0 

8a7 

29.9 

1908 

02.9 

04.1 

03.5 

87.7 

33. 4 

190*) 

90.7 

84.6 

84.7 

81.2 

33.8 

191 M 

8a 3 

87.6 

88.8 

8ai 

33.9 

1911 

87.7 

sas 

87.2 

85.4 



Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


g 


P. Ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

Bush. 

1912 


86.3 

8a8 

80. 2 

34,7 

1913 

88.4 

88.7 

88.0 

SO. 3 

31.1 

Av. 1909-1913- 

87.9 

87. 1 

87. 5 

84.8 

33.3 

1914 

86. 5 

87. 0 

88.9 

8ao 

34.1 

1915 

MM 

90.0 

82.3 

80.0 

sai 

1916 

92.7 

02. 2 

01. 2 

01.5 


1917 

85. 1 

85.0 

78.4 

79.7 

35.4 

1918 

91. 1 

85. 7 

85.7 

85.4 

84>.*i 

1919 — - 

89.5 

MMII 

91.6 

01.3 

39.5 

1920 

90.0. 

88. 7 

88. 3 

88. 1 

39.0 

Av. 1914-1020. 

89.3 

88.5 


86.4 

37.9 

1921 

8a 0 

86. 5 

83.8 

84. 6 

HU 

1922 

88.6 

86. 9 

85. 5 

8a 8 

39.2 

1923 

86.4 

84.8 

82.0 

83.0 

37.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Condition at time of harvest. 
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Table 171 . — Rice: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre^from staled causes^ 
as reported hy crop correspondents , 1^9-J9££. 


Year. 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture. 

Ex- 

cessive 

mois- 

ture. 

Floods 

Frost 

and 

freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms 

Total 

cU- 

matic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

Insect 

pests. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

De- 

fective 

seed. 

Total.* 

lOOQ 

1010. ... 
1011 

P.ci. 

4.6 
7.2 

6.6 

P.et. 

a 1 
1.7 
3.2 

p.a. 

P.ct. 

0. 1 

P.ei. 

P. ct. 
1. 1 

P. et. 
6.6 
1.0 

P. et. 
12 4 
10. 1 

P.ei. 

27 

3.4 

P. et. 
0.9 
.4 

P. et. 
0.2 
1.2 

P.et. 
0. 1 
.3 

P.et. 

17.0 

17.3 


.2 


.7 


10.6 

.7 

.0 

.6 

. 1 

14.5 

1912 

1913.... 

19M.... 

1916 

1916 

3.1 

3.9 

5.3 

7.0 

4.8 

1.1 

14.3 

2.3 

-6 

6.2 

6.8 

. 1 
, 1 


::::::: 

.6 

(*) 

.6 

.4 

.6 

11.6 
24. 1 

2.5 
. 1 

2.0 

.7 

.6 

.6 

10.6 

28.6 

.3 

(») 

.6 
8. 1 

10.1 

16.7 

• i 

.4 

1.3 

.2 

1 

(*) 

.3 

(») 

.2 

17.6 

19.4 

.2 


1 


.3 

.2 

6.2 

1.1 i 

.3 



0.5 

1917.. .. 

1918 

1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 

1921 

1922 

17.3 

7.2 

1.0 
. 5 

.7 

7.2 

12.8 

8.0 

.2 

4.2 

1 i 

. 1 
25 

1.1 

. 4 

1.6 ! 
• 2 j 

.3 
1.2 
.3 
. 1 

ai 

.1 

.4 

. 1 
1.5 

20.0 

18.8 

.5 

.3 

.2 

1.0 

.6 

(*) 

.7 

. 1 

26.4 
21. 7 

.2 


26 

. - .1 

18.4 
10.3 1 

.3 

3.2 

. 5 
1.6 

. 1 

1 20.0 

1 16.7 

4 ! 5 
3.8 


j 

•2 1 
,1 

.1 ! 

5.3 ' 
8.2 

1.6 

3.4 

2.7 

1.0 

.1 

1 

. 1 

' 11.8 
! 14.4 


DivlsJon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes all other causes. ’ Less than 0.0.5 iier cent. 


Table 172 . — Rice: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries. 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 



.\rea. 

Yield per acre. 

Country. 

Av. 

1009- 

1913. 

1920 1 

1921 

1 

1 ! 

1 1922 { 

; 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Av. 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

! 

1921 1 

1922 

1 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

NOKTH AMERICA. 

United States 

1,000 

acres. 

716 

1,000 1 
acres. 
L336 

1,000 

acres. 

921 

1,000 ' 

acres. 1 
1,065 
64 1 

! 

1,000 

acres. 

892 

Pounds. [pounds. 
922 1 1. 063 

i " ' 

[Pounds. 

1.134 

Pounds. 

\ 1,090 
822 

Pounds. 

1,036 


* 162 


>005 1 



39 








CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES. 

! 

1 



1 




1 




7 

8 

8 

8 








1 

! 


i 




* 7 



15 






British Guiana 

36 

66 j 

66 

49 


1,496 

1 848 

1 1. 198 j 

910 


Dutcli Quinna 



Porto Rico » - 

3 16 





>269 

1 



Trinidad and To- 
bago - 

« 12 





! 














EUROPE. 









I 


France 

1 


e) 

113 








Spain - 

94 

120 

114 

114 

8,188 

3, 281 

3, 160 
1,046 

8,^6 

1,851 

%896 

Portugal 

14 

16 

Italy 

368 1 

277 

286 

294 

302 

1,800 

2,217 

2,243 

2,161 

2,263 

Yugoslavia 


4 

6 

6 


Bulgaria 

«7 

6 

7 

7 

6 






Russia (northern 
(yaucasia) . _ 

*2 










AFRICA. 










French Guinea 


1,384 

173 





661 




French Senegal 






326 




Sierrc Leone 


400 

4o5 

400 



622 i 605 

688 


Egypt 

^7 

166 

824 1 

730 

7200 

2,132 

1 1.714 

1 1,466 




* Three years only. > One year only. ^ Less than fiOO acres. 

> Two years only. * Four years only. * Old boundaries. 
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Tablsj 172. — Rice: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries — Contd. 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE— Continued. 



Area. 

Yield ijer acre. 

('ouutry. 

Av. 


1 , 


1923, 

Av. 1 



1 

1023, 

1909- 

1920 

i 1921 

1922 

proliini- 

1909- I 

1920 

1921 

1922 

prelimi- 


1913. 




nary. 

1013. 



1 

nary. 

ASIA. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 




1 



acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1 

1 

Pounds. 

Turkey 

* 151 





• 1,099 
957 





India 

67,004 

78, 962 

81,662 

81,533 

•75, 455 

785 

912 

911 


Andaman and Nico- 


bar 


2 

3 

4 







British N ortb Borneo- 


54 

58 




438 



French establish- 









meuts in India ' 

40 

43 

43 

46 


657 

934 

610 

704 


Ruii^ia (Asiatic) 

572 


584 


Japane.so Empire: 









Japan 

7,300 

2,905 

7,662 

3,812 

7,680 

3,753 

7,097 

3,818 


2,163 
1, 133 

2,591 

1, 227 

2, 2.57 
1,202 

2,477 

1,230 


(yhcison (Kor ea 

•3,582 

1,363 

Formosa (Tai- 



wan) 

1,193 

1 

1,236 

2 

1,860 

2 

1,253 


], 183 

1,231 

840 ^ 

1,450 


Kwangttmg 




French Indo-China.- 

>8,550 

>14,666 

11,761 

11,984 

11 6, 000 

>012,000 

»7,000 

><>1 1,000 
»U,000 

1 858 

534 

662 



Siam 

» 5,890 

1, 167 

1, 130 

1,038 



Federated Malay 




States 

> 118 

197 

200 

196 

1 


>637 

626 

593 

665 


Unfederated Malay 




States _ 

■ 153 

167 

202 

236 ! 

1 



64 

163 

144 


Straits Settlements.. 

93 




Philippino Islands... 
Ceylon . 

2,753 

695 

3,609 

767 

4, 135 
799 

4, 105 


423 j 

612 

620 1 653 


850 

800 

686 

635 

1 618 

615 

370 





SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 



Area. 

Y ield i>er acre. 

Country 

Av. 

1900- 

1013. 

J920-21 

1921-22 

1 1922-23 

1023-24, 

prelimi- 

nary. 

Av. 

1909- 

1913. 

1920-21 

1 1921-22 

1922-254 

1923-24, 

prelimi- 

nary. 


1,000 

acres. 

* 131 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres. 

1 

1,000 

acres. 

70 

1,000 

acres. 

Pounds. 

>039 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 


905 


.599 


1,-146 





* 11 





\ 





7 








Madagascar 

<979 






>916 






Java and M adura. . . 
Irrigated 

5,953 

6,835 

1,129 

0,472 

751 



1,206 

1, 129 

1,073 

556 



N on-irrigated- .. 


' 

5.59 




Total Java 
and Madura 

5,953 

(") 

7,964 

C’) 

7,223 

CO 

»8,236 

»8,402 






Australia 






Fiji Islands j 

11 

10_ 

11 











Total compar- 
able with 
1909-1913 

104,056 

91,205 




' ! ! 

1 


Total com- 
parable with 
1923 

111,030 

113,072 j 

114,937 j 

106,753 


1 


1 



1 

1 1 

i 

1 1 



Division ol Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Ofllcial sources and Internationa] Institute of Agri- 
culture. Yidd per acre not calculated where total acreage is below 15,000 acres. 

Five-year averages are o( the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1913 in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through J9I3-14 in the Southern HeiTii.sphcre. For each indi- 
vidual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


* Two years only. 

^ One your only. 

* Four years only. 

^ Less tnan fiOO acres. 

^ Total area estimated from area reported for the summer or main crop which was 154,000 acres in 1923 
compared with 24,000 acres in 1922. This crop in 1921 w'as 93 per cent of the total area devoted to rice in 

^^^^nd forecast compared with 78,455,000 acres at the same time last year. 

* Unofficial source. 

u Total area estimated from that reported for Annom, Cochin-China, Laos, and the first crop of Tonking 
as 8,416,000 acres In 1923 compared with 8,881,000 acres in 1922. 

Area <^tivat^. 

IS Total area estimated from that reported for Bissnuloke and the six inner Provinces where rice for export 
is dhiefly grown. The area in these Frovincas was 3,230,000 acres for 1923 compared with 3,680,000 in 1022. 
In 1921 the area under rice in these Provinces amounted to roughly about 50 per cent of the total area 
devoted to rice in Siam. 
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Tablb 17B. — Rice: ProdueHon in undermentioned countries (in terms of cleaned 

rice). 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average 

1900-13. 

1917 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1023, 

prelim- 

inary. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

United States 

1,000 tba. 
660^272 
1 96,016 
*25,820 

1,000 Iba. 
964,072 

1,000 lb3. 
1,072,389 
24,787 

IflOOTbi. 
1, 166,260 

1,000 Z6«. 
1,446,278 

1,000 lbs. 
1, 044. 778 
9,796 

1,000 lbs. 
1, 160, 139 
44, 489 

IfiOOlbs. 
923, 778 



18,254 



CENTRAL AND SOUTH 








AMERICA AND WEST 









INDIES. 









Guatemala 

>2,206 

20,733 

16,997 

6.180 

2,226 

2,661 

3.882 

4,080 

Salvador - 



8,328 

8,895 






63,866 

108,804 

40, 616 

100,330 

65,999 

67, 072 

44, 967 


Dutch Guiana... 

2i254 

6; 449 

3 ; 832 

11 ; 623 

10 ; 000 

12 ; 041 

13, 202 


Porto Rico . 

>4,' 298 

3 ; 308 



Trinidad and Tobago 















EUROPE. 









PrHPCO . , 

2,017 





41 



Spain 

209', 708 

222,130 

282,581 

411,924 

393, 752 

365,967 

373,339 

mooo 

Portugal 


22 ; 835 

31,666 

27,956 

32, 251 

14,660 

27,771 


Italy.. 

646, 466 

716, 359 

712,412 

662,333 

614, 022 

641. 375 

631,986 

^,438 






3, 640 

3,414 

2,044 


Bulgaria 

<8,216 

14, 5 I 3 

8.306 

6, 178 

6;776 

7,403 

7 ; 38 1 

8,290 

Russia (northern 









CnnrjmiA) 

1,218 








AFRICA. 








Frnnnh HnlnAR 





762,084 




Frftnch flnriAgttl . 





66, 42(i 




Sierra Leone 




138, 270 

248.886 

241,973 

2 : 16 , 059 


Egypt 

647,972 

487, 163 

691,966 

243,604 

282, 667 

471,903 

>40,000 

'Vsji), C30 

Ronya Colony • . 




678 

842 

46'1 



ASIA. 









Ihirkey 

* * 165, 846 








India................. 

64,144, 192 

80,637,760 

64,6^680 

171.742. 720.61. 962. 8801 

74,'«6,‘400 

74, 294, 080 


An<iaman and Nico- 




bar Islands 


2,419 

2,343 

L283| 

1,628 

2,431 

2,780 


French establish- 



ments in India 

26,268 

33. 680 

32,388 

18,758 

40,160 

26,260 

32,378 


British North Borneo. 

23,280 

24,399 

12 ; 230 


23, 587 


Russia (A sintio). _ 

<334,061 





China 

70; 218,667 



62, 788 , 000 




Japanese Empire: 







Japan 

15,787,020 

17, 142,858 

17,184,019 

10,106,360 

10, 849, 197 

17, ;W5, 796' 

19,066,742 

18, 302, 647 

Chosen (Korea).. 

3,292,776 

4, 300, 128 

4,804,729 

3,902,354 

4, 675, 374 

4, 5ll,H34j 

4, 730, 531 

4, 883, 142 

Formosa (Tai- 









wan) 

1,412,604 

1, 618, 669 

1,455,232 

1,546,663 

1, 521, 250 

1, 663, 330 

1,827,711 

1,633,609 

Kwantung 

1,074 

1,563 

3, 193 

2,496 

2,911 

3, 131 

* 


French Indo-China. _ 

•7,332,360 

0, 313, 430 

6, 301, 999 

6, 6321000 

6. 283, 684 

7, 931,000 

■ 7 , 777, '«)0 

» 7,000, 000 

Siam 

•6,447,671 

6,823, 374 

•6,413,746 

! 

•6,869, 688 

•6,668,107 

6,225,000 

•7,000,000 


Federated Malay 


States... 

79, 016 


92,689 

82,606 

123,254 

118,666 

128,168 


Unfederated Malay 




States. 





10; 138 

33,006 

33,910 


Straits Settlements... 






Philippine Islands. . . 

1, 166, 293 

1,746,489 

2, 213, 436 


2, 247, 368 

2,564,881 

2, m, 303 

2. 702. 836 

Ceylon 

476,636 

484,108 

449,869 

487, 914 

480; 388 

493, 792 

622,706 

296,296 


1 Three years only. 

* One year only. 

> Two years only. 

* Old boundaries. 

* Total production estimated from production reported for the summer or main crop which amounted 
to 260,012,000 pounds in 1923. compared with 33,409,000 in 1922. 

0 Cultivated by natives only. 

’ Total production estimated from production reported for Annam, Cochin-China, and the first crop in 
Tonking as 4,736,096,000 pounds, compared with 6,179,342,000 pounds in 1922. This amounted approxi- 
mately to 70 i)er cent of the total 1922 crop. 

* Production estimated from official average yields for dllloront grades of land as classified for revenue 
purposes according to fertility. These production figures are probably a little too high as the cul- 
tivated is always greater than that actually harvested. 

•Total pr(Miuction estimated from that reported for Bisnuloke and the six inner provinces where rice 
for export Isdilefly grown. These produced 3,286,974,000 pounds In 1923, compared with 32271,114,000 
pounds in 1922. This appears to be roughly about 60 per cent of the total rice production of Siam. 
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Table 173. — Rice: Production in undermentioned countries (in terms of cleaned 

rice) — Continued. 

SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

Average 1023-24, 

Country. 100»- 1917-18 191S-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 prollm- 

1913. inary. 


Peru 

Bratil 

Armtina 

B«gian Congo - 
Nyasaland 


Madagascar ^ 896, 30( 

Java and Madura: 

Irrigated- 7,180,99j 

Non-irrigated 


J,OOOlbM. ifi001b9. UOOOJbt. 1,000 Jha. 1,000 Iba, 1,000 Iba, 1,000 Iba. 1,000 Tba. 

83,700 92,679 79,441 68,640 68,343 

>89,798 1,131,552 1,308, 4^3 1,003,436 

>8,302 — 28,678 I... 

3,674 2,974 2,787 3,157 3,463 

1,191 1,210 212 872 548 


867,032 963,973. 


8,323,123 8,433,1.55 9,178,654 7,716,400 6,042.768. 
570,165 544,951 619,426 631,024 418.133. 


Total Java and 

Madura 7,180,998 8,893.288 8,978,106 9,798.080 8,347.424 7. .360, 901 6,450,586 6,904,4:W 


Australia 

Fiji Islands.. 


Total compar* 
able with 

1900-13 110,300,614 .* 

Total compar- 
A b 1 d i t b 

1923 38. 812, 312 42, 923, 740 44, 172, 040 46, 046, 774 46, 150, 400 44, 285, 611 45, 263, 305 43, 960, 652 


Division of Statistical and 11 iatorical Research. Ofhcial sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1913 in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, and during the cron seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each in- 
dividual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Uemuspherc. 

1 Throe years only. > One year only. > Two years only. 


Table 174. — Rice: World production, 1900-19^2 (in terms of cleaned rice). 



Production 
for cxiuntrios 

Production 

Estimated 
WOT Id totals 

Production in the chief producing 
countries.* 

Years. 

rciiorting all 
yours, 
1900-1922.1 

a.s reported. 

exclusive of 
China. 

India. 

Japan. 

Java and 
Madura. 


1,000 poundn. 

t,0n0 pounds. 

1,000 pounds. 

1,000 pounds. 

1,000 pounds. 

1,000 pounds. 

1900-1901 

68, 249, 828 

68, 450, 675 

79,000,000 

46,312,750 ! 

13,026,905 

6,670,318 

1901-2 

66, 336, 796 

05, 363. 899 

77,000,000 

43, 040, 939 

14, 738,427 

5,680.809 

1902-3 

71,319,301 

74,174,773 

85,000.000 

62, 582. 298 

11,602,474 

5, 372,666 

1903-4- 

72. 177. 655 

7A 548, 201 

87,000,000 

49, 109, 438 

14,599,842 

6,229,076 

1994-6 

75, 101, 790 

79, 117,049 

90,000,000 

60, 227, 520 

16, 167,087 

6, 430, 781 

1906-6 

67, 519, 575 

72, 528, 630 

000. 000 

48,511,680 

10.421,342 

6,267,807 

1900-7 

71. 298, 387 

75. 9SS. 426 

87, 000, 000 

47, 906, 880 

14, 546,194 

6,030,068 

1907-8 

67. 049, 878 

72, 523, 092 

84; 000, 000 

42, 598, 080 

15,409,076 

6,532,935 

lUttU-O 

69, f .W. 167 

74, 895. 930 

87,000,000 

43, 877, 120 

16,315,318 

6,902,969 

1909-10 

S9, 793, 800 

99,328,460 

108,000,000 

63,869, 120 

16, 473, 579 

7,065,690 

1910-11 

88, 487, 400 

99,935,172 

108.000,000 

64, .'■52, 320 

14, 650, 132 

7.084,033 

1911-12 

90, 161,338 

103. 527, 182 

111,000,000 

63,943, 040 

16, 245, 745 

7, 616, 958 

1913-13 

88, 972, 299 

109, 162, 633 

111,000.000 

63, 801,920 

15, 777,677 

7,187,265 

1913-14 

90, IMS, 842 

113,686,716 

115,000,000 

64, 554, .560 

1.5,787,060 

7, 951, 044 

1914-16 

89,373,481 

114, 376. 495 

116,000,000 

61, 100, 440 

17,908,918 

7,826,026 

19W-16 

101, 439, 746 

124, 876, 819 

126,000.000 

73, 315, 200 

17.569,018 

7,96.3, 749 

1916-17 

107, 298, 131 

129. 146,272 

131,000,000 

78, 520, 960 

18, 3.59, 997 

7,911.997 

1917-18 

109,236,413 

>201, 777, 416 

134. 000, 000 

80, 637, 760 

17, 142, 858 

48,893,288 

1918-10 

83, 142, 202 

106, 431, 570 

109,000,000 

54, 526, 080 , 

17. 184, 019 

4 8,078,106 

1919-20 

103, 279, 803 

126,278,366 

128,000,000 

71, 742, 720 

19.106,300 

40,708,080 

1920-21 

92, 698, 526 

> 170,217,972 

118,000,000 

61, 902, 880 

19, 849, 197 

4 8,347,424 

1921-22 

101,715,810 

127, 570, 151 

129,000,000 

74, 446, 400 

17, 335, 796 

4 7,360,001 

1922-23 

102, 657, 645 

127. 097, 797 

.131,000,000 

74,294,080 

19, 066, 742 

1 6,460,680 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. \ 

Tiie Agures for each year include the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere within the calendar 
year and the following harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

> India, Japan, Java and Madura, Formosa. Dutch Ouiana, Spain, and Italy. 

> C'hina would rank among the three ehii.f rieo producing countries, but owing to lack of official sta- 
tistics has been omitted. . 

> Large increase due to the fact that an e.stiiuato W'as available for China, 1. e., 52,788,000.000 pounds in 

1920 and 70,218.667,000 in 1917. . . „ ^ ^ 

> Tneiiidwi non-iriigated rice, for which .statistics were Arst given in 1917. 
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Table 175. — Ttiee: International trade, etiendar years, 1909-19ee. 


Country. 

Average 1909-1913. 

1920 

1021 

1922, prdiminary. 










Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

nUNCirAL EXrORTlNU 









COUNTRIES. 

l,000lhit. 

t,000 Ihs. 

IfiOO 1b$. 

lyOOO lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 


24, 7fi3 

1 102 

14 

296,758 

16 

124,790 


83,477 

British India 

278,272 

6. 337, 616 

176, 082 

2, .390; 397 

280,334 

2, 740, 866 

802, 76(^ 

4,836,325 

Chosen (Korea) 

= 17,830 

* 180, 446 

a 17, 882 

a 526, 616 

a 5, 019 

a iWKl, 407 

*54,919 

*827,989 


41 

7, 9KK, (MO 

a 643 

2,604,906 


a 3,393. 428 


* 2,382, 823 

Italy 

4.415 

142,239 

3 

1,325 

17,511 

' 5.5, 490 

l,m 

'230;017 

8iam 


1, 928, 507 

5 

621,398 

186 

2, 799, 953 

21 

2,810,004 

8pain 

5, 467 

18,063 

7 

119,323 

15 

145. 831 

86 

63. 756 

United States 

209,814 

16, 215 

131, 647 

392, 613 

76,237 

600,059 

62,371 

411,542 

FRINaPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 









Austria 



28, 912 

483 

55. 616 

309 

*47,068 

* 1,220 

Aiistria-Tlungary.. 

183,411 

461 






Belgium 

180,830 

99,948 

116, 777 

6,227 

166,289 

(M), (kio 

69, 324 

10,487 

British Malaya . 

*1,999, (i72 

*1, 299, 47.5 

*1, 153,262 

* 39('h 543 

1, 008,640 

470, 360 

*1,082,177 

* 037, 127 

Canada 

32,109 


52,623 

4,891 

38,174 

1,997 

41,403 

335 

Ceylon 

821,664 


678, 565 


719,017 

(*) 

850,981 

0 

Cihina 

704,992 


153,567 

41,678 

874, 835 

2,857 

1, 576. 640 

3, 713 

('uba. 

262,207 


482,279 






(Czechoslovakia 


a 53, 371 

a27i 

116, 213 

107 

90,352 

124 

Dutch East Indies. .. 

‘i,i78, lii 

132, 400 

491, 783 

4,066 

1, 685, 518 

4,961 

>883,593 

>43,285 

Egypt 

98,690 

53,700 

272 

10,067 

59,923 

43,977 

*86,611 

*38,375 

France 

517,861 

79,087 

197, 119 

36,991 

383, 746 

62,804 

372, 002 

71,558 

Germany 

913, 772 

306.628 

280,041 

2,207 

*688.588 

>65,860 

417,858 

33,399 

Hongkong. 







2, 614, 836 

2, 816, 167 

Hungary.. 



*6.921 


*30,000 


*26,516 

^336 

Japan 

655, 676 

61,^ 

157,028 

25,682 

531,793 

31,414 

*1, OIXJ, 591 

>13,425 

Alauritius 

132.643 

• 1, 446 

J4^ 047 


101,044 


145, 635 


Netherlands 

778, 682 

476, 276 

49,618 

i4u6 

' 189, 948 

^,889 

162, 152 

29.249 

PhUippme Islands... 

412, 781 

M 

170,491 

60 

131, 235 

716 

93,243 

892 

Russia - 

250,461 

5, 746i 

a 2, 219 


a 32, 385 


*52, 327 j 


Unit^ Kingdom 

768,863 

90,664! 

422,231 

32,263 

759, m 

18,606 

77, 345 

19,041 

Other countries 

1, 007, or>3 

169, 692’ 

917, 117 

186, 490 

1,066, 177 

101,457 

846,338 

124, 2.53 

Total. 

11, 439, 960 

12,720,845: 5,881,516 

7, 653, 653 

9. 018, 417 

|ll,660,206 

1 1, 664, .W2 |l5, 278, 928 


Division of Statistical and ITistorical Research. OfTlcial sources except where otherwise noted. 

Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is included paddy, unhullod, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, an<l 
cargo rice, in addition to non flour and meal. bran is not includea. Rough rice, or paddy, where 

siiecillcally reported, has been n^dinx^d to terms of cleaned rice at ratio of 162 pounds of rough or iinhullcd 
to 100 pounds of cleaned. “ Kiix;. other thau whole or cleaned rice." in the returns of U iiiied Kingdom is 
not considered paddy, since l he chief sources of supply indicate that it is jiraraicully all hulled rice. Cargo 
rice, a mixture of hiilk^l and unhulled, is included without lieing reduced to terms of cleaned. Broken 
rice and rice flour and meal are taken without being re<luced to terms of whole cleaned rice. 

> Three-year average. • Eight months, May-December. 

» Internatumal Institute of Agriculture. • Two-year average. 

• Less than 600 pounds. ’ One year only. 

* Java and Madura only. 


Table 176. — Rice^ rough: Farm price per hushd, December i, calendar yearsy 
1908-1923 y and value per acre, 1923. 


State. 

1908 

1009 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

lOOfr- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

Value 

per 

acre, 

1023.> 


(7f». 

Cte. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CIS. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Dills. 

8. C 

106 

01 

75 

75 

93 

90 

85 

92 


90 

195 

195 

300 

290 

179 

07 

115 

120 

8a 00 

Qa 

100 

87 

75 

77 

90 

83 

82 

89 

88 

87 

195 

175 

276 

225 

162 

92 

117 

132 

20.06 

Fla 

92 

80 

72 

76 

90 

60 

75 

70 

76 

75 

195 

140 

263 

176 

142 

97 

130 

135 

31.0) 

Miss 

88 

80 

70 

77 

90 

70 

77 

85 

88 

80 

190 

150 

190 

200 

fm 

118 

no 

115 

20.70 

La 

78 

79 

67 

79 

93 

84 

80 

93 

90 

00 

190 

195 

271 

no 

148 

86 

80 

107 

35.31 

Tex 

83 

78 

68 

80 

94 

86 

81 

02 

80 

BE 

200 

197 

280 

125 

153 

101 

90 

115 

46.00 

Ark 

02 

90 

70 

82 

94 

90 

85 

00 

05 

06 

100 

180 



146 

92 

88 

112 

44.24 

Calif 

.... 

.... 

65 

76 

01 

100 



00 

78 

175 

100 



146 

115 

no 

112 

67.79 

U. 6 

81. 2| 

79.4 

67.8 

79.7 

93.5 

85.8 

81.2 

02.4 

oae 

88.0 

180.6 

101.8 



148.4 

06.2 

93.1 

lias 

41.13 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
' Based on farm price Dee. 1. 
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Table 177 . — Rice: Wholesale price per 162 pounds, 1900-1923. 
LAKE CHARLES (ROUGH). 


Year beRinning 
Aug. 1. 


1900- 1901.... 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

I9(»-4 

1904-5 1 


1906- 5.. 
1900-7.. 

1907- 8.. 

1908- 9.. 

1909- 10. 


1910- n., 

1911- 12.. 

1912- 13.. 

1913- 14.. 

1914- 16.. 

1916- 16.. 
1910-17.. 

1917- 18.. 

1918- 19.. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21.. 

1921- 22.. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24.. 


Aug. 


$1.62 


2.12 

3.18 


2.22 

2.46 


Sept. 


$2.76 

2.70 

2.80 

1.62 

2.62 
3. 18 
2.98 
2.80 
2.38 

2.42 

2.45 


I ios 

3. 78 I 4. 02 


3.20 


6.09 

i3.'66‘ 


2.76 
4. 25 
.3.50 


3.26 

2.99 

6.00 


11.00 


4.00 

3. 30 

4. 21 


Oct. 


$2.76 
268 
2.68 
1. 66 

2 62 
3.05 
3.22 
2 75 
2.76 

228 

2.68 


2. 98 
3.50 

3.08 
3.02 
6. 72 


1 


4.25 
3. 30 
4.00 


Nov. 


$2 76 
260 
2 42 
1.56 

288 

288 

3.25 

2.92 

260 

2 45 
2.62 


2.88 

3.00 

3. 41 
3.50 
6.52 


2.75 
3. 25 
4.00 


Dec. 


$2 60 
2 52 

2.25 
1.60 

292 
2.62 
2 95 
2.58 
2.40 

2.26 
2.82 


2.82 

2.78 


3. 42 
6.27 


3.50 

3.25 

3.90 


Jan. 


$2 48 
2 38 
2 68 
225 
1.60 

3.05 
2 76 
3.00 
2.76 
2.50 

225 


3.16 

2.00 

3.48 

3.00 

3.05 


7.00 


3.05 
3. 25 


Feb. 


$2.48 
2.38 
2.58 
2. 12 
1.50 

3.05 
2.76 
3. 12 
2.82 
250 

2.18 


3. 10 
240 
8. 75 


3.38 
' 6 .' 76 ' 


2.00 

3.50 

3.20 


Mar. 


$2 68 
1.88 
1.68 

3.05 

288 

3.29 

2.04 

230 

218 


2.50 
3. 81 


3. .32 
3. 72 


1.75 
3.00 
3. .50 


Apr. 


$1.75 

1.62 


238 


2.92 

2.10 


2 25 


2 75 


3. 51 
4.90 


6.60 


1.50 

4.00 

3.40 


May. 


$1.62 
1. 76 


2.70 

2.05 


2. 25 


3.02 


3.64 

5.55 


6.50 


2.50 

3.75 

3.10 


June. 


$1.62 
1. 75 


238 

218 


3.22 


4.00 
’a 75 


2.00 

3.85 

3.40 


July. 


$1.62 
1. 75 


2.12 


5.75 

’7.56 


2.50 

4.00 

3.35 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcscarch. 


Table 178. — Rice: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1923. 
NEW YORK (DOMESTIC, FANCY HEAD). 


Yejtr beginning 
Aug. I. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cejtts. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1900-1901 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

6.0 

4.9 

4. 9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

1901-2 

6.0 

5.0 

6.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 1 

5. 1 

4.9 

1902-3 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

4.9 

6.0 

5.2 

5.2 

6.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

1903-4 

.5.2 

5.0 

4.7 

4.4 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.7 

3.6 

4.2 

1904-5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.6 

3.8 

3.5 

1905-6 

3.8 

8.9 

4.1 

4. 1 

4.5 

5.1 

6.1 

6.0 

4.9 

4.9 

5. 1 

6.4 

4.7 

1906-7 

5.2 

6.2 

6.4 

6.3 

5.1 

5,1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

6.2 

5.4 

5. fi 

5.9 

6.3 

1907-8 

5.0 

5.9 

6.6 

5,4 

5.1 

.6.1 

5.4 

6.7 

.5.8 

6. 8 

6. 1 

6. 2 

5.7 

1908-9 

6.4 

5.9 

.5.4 

5.1 

6. 1 

.6.2 

.5.6 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

6.8 

6.6 

5.6 

1909-10 


5.2 

5. 1 

4.9 

4.8 

5.0 

4.8 

^4.6 

4. 1 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.8 

1910-11 

4 4 

4.0 

4.4 

4. 1 

4.1 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

4.1 

1911-12 

3.9 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.7 

4.9 

4.9 

5 1 

6.1 

5. 1 

4.6 

1912-13 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

1.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

5 0 

4.9 

1913-14 

5. 1 

6. 1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

Av. 1909-1913 

4.9 

4.8 1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

1 4.7 

1914-15 

~573 

Ky 

.5.6 

5.6 

5.4 

5.2 

5 4 

5.4 

5.4 

6.4 

” 5 . r 

6.4 

A4 

1915-16 

5.2 

4.9 

4.9 

6. 1 

5.1 

6.1 

6. 1 

5. 1 

6. 1 

6. 1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

5.1 

1910-17 

5.2 

.5.2 

5. 2 

5.2 

5.4 

6.4 

6.4 

5.6 

7. 1 

8.8 

8.6 

04 

6.3 

1917-18 

7.9 

7.8 

8.2 

9.0 

8.0 

8.9 

8.9 

9.4 

9 6 

9.9 

10.0 

10.1 

9.0 

1918-19 

10. J 

10. 1 

10.2 

10.6 

10.5 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

16.4 

10.7 

11.7 

13.7 

10 8 

1919-20 

14.3 

14.1 

13 6 

13.8 

14.2 

14.8 

14.8 

14.8 

14.8 

14.8 

14.8 

14.4 

14.4 

1920-21 

14.0 

13.2 

11.1 

7.4 

a5 

7.5 

6 9 

6.9 

6.5 

6.1 

6.5 

6.6 

04 

Av. 1914-1920 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

a 1 

8.3 

8.2 

8. 1 

8.2 

8.4 

8.7 

8.9 

9. 1 

8.5 

1921-22 

6.7 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 


7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 1 

7.5 1 

7.6 1 

7.1 

1922-23 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

1923-24 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 





















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled fum daily quotations in the New York 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Tearhook of the Department of AgrUnAt>are, 19SS. 


Table 178. — Bice: WhoUeale price per pounds IQOCh^lBiS — Continued. 



Compiled from tbo Now Orleans Timea-Picayune. 


HOUSTON (HEAD, CLEANED). 


1000-1901 






4.0 


HI 

4.0 

Bli 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

1901-2 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.4 

A5 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.4 

1902-3 

4.8 

6.1 

5.1 

6 1 

6 1 

6.2 

5.2 

6.2 

6 1 

6 1 

6 2 

6 4 

6.1 

1903-4 

5.4 

&6 

5.5 

4.9 

4.5 

4.1 

4. 1 

4.0 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3. 6 

4.4 

1904-6 

3.5 

8.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.2 

3.2 

3.4 

3.5 

8.4 

190W1 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.2 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.2 

4.2 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

1900-7 

4.5 

4.5 

60 

5. 1 

4.6 

61 

5.2 

6 2 

5.2 

6.7 

6.0 

6.2 

5.2 

1907-8 

6.2 

6.7 

5.4 

6.0 

6 0 

60 

6 2 

6 2 

6 4 

5.6 

5.7 

69 

64 

1908-9 

6.8 

6.5 

62 

6 0 

6 0 

4.9 

6 1 

5.1 

6 2 

6 3 

6 5 

6 8 

6 3 

1909-10 

6.6 

6.4 

" *6 2 

4.9 

4.0 

4.1 

”" 4.4 

’l.T 

3.8 

4.0 

~3.T 

4.0 

4.6 

1910-11 

5.2 

4.1 

4.2 

3.9 

3.5 

6 8 

3.5 

3.2 

3.4 

3.5 

64 

3.3 

3.8 

1911-12 

4. 1 

4.1 

4.1 

4. 1 

4.1 

4.4 

4.7 

4.8 

6 0 

6.0 

4.8 

5.0 

4.5 

1912-18 

6.1 

4.9 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8. 

6 0 

62 

4.8 

1913-14 

6.5 

6.2 

4.0 

4.8 

4.7 

■a 

4.9 

A8 

4.1 

4.5 

4.4 

3.5 

4.7 

Av. 1909-1913 

6.1 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

m 

m 

4.3 

4.2 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4.5 

1914-15 

4.7 

4.9 

"To” 

4.6 

4.8 


4.6 

4.6 

TT 

4.8 

4.9 

6.0 

4.8 

1915-10 

6.1 

6.0 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

4.0 


4. 5 

1916-17 

4.0 

4.1 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.0 

4.9 

6.2 

65 

7.9 

7.6 

7.6 

6 5 

1917-18 

7.2 

7.1 

7.8 

8.0 

ao 








> 7.6 

1918-19 






9. 1 

9.1 

9. 1 

9. 1 

9. 1 

11. 1 

16 2 

UMil 

1019-20 

13.0 

13. 1 

10.6 

10.6 

11.2 

12.8 

12.5 

12.8 

12.5 

■Pill 

11.6 

11.2 

160 

1920-21 

10.0 

7.8 

6.9 

62 

61 

4.0 

4.2 

3.5 

3.2 

64 

8.5 

68 

63 

Av. 1914-1920 

>7.3 

»7.0 

>6.6 

>6.6 

*6 6 

>67 


031 

>6.7 

>6.9 

•7.1 

>7.4 

7.1 

1921-22 

4.2 

4.6 

Tr 

TT 

"^4.T 

mm 


4.5 

4.9 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

1922-23 

4.6 

4.5 

4. 1 

4. 1 

4. 1 









1923-24 






mm 

mm 














L. , 








Houston Cotton Exchange. Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


^ Average for 5 months. > Average for 7 months. ^Average for 6 years. 
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Table 180 . — Buckwheat: Acreage^ production, and total farm value, by Statee, 
calendar years, 1921-192S. 


Thousands of acres. ? jgr^,”tliousand8 of 


1923 M 1921 1922 19231 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 182. — Buckwheat: Condition of cropj first of month, and yield per acre, 

United StaUs, 1867-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.i 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Calendar year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet.i 

Yield 

I)er 

acre. 


P. cl. 

P. c/. 

P. ct. 

Push. 


P. rt. 

P. c/. 

P. ct. 

Bush. 

1867 

98. 2 

96. 3 

04.9 

17. 4 

1897 

04. 0 

95. 1 

90. 8 

20.6 

1868 

92. 3 

95. 1 

06. 0 

17. 8 

1898 

87. 2 

88. 8 

76. 2 

17.2 

1869 

101. 6 

93.3 

93. 1 

16. 9 

1899 

93. 2 

76. 2 

70. 2 

16. 1 

1870„_ 

94.4 

96. 4 

89. 8 

18.3 

19(X)- - 

87.9 

80. 6 

72. 8 

14.9 

1871 - 

97. 6 

00.7 

06.4 

20. 1 

1901- - 

91. 1 

00.9 

90.5 

ia4 

1872 

100.9 

00.5 

95. 1 

18.1 

1902-- 

91.4 

86.4 

80.5 

17.9 

1873,- 

95.0 

08.4 

94.0 

17.3 

1903 

03. 9 

91. 0 

83.0 

17.5 

1874 ^ 

96. 7 

91. 8 

9.6.0 

17. 7 

1004 

92. 8 

91. 6 

88. 7 

lA 6 

1876. 

98.6 

98.0 

07.0 

17. 5 

1906 

92. 6 

91. 8 

91. 6 

ias 

1876 

97.3 

81.6 

86.6 

14.6 

1906 

93.2 

91. 2 

84.9 

ia3 

1877, 

100.5 

98.0 


15.7 

1907- 

91.9 

77.4 

80. 1 

17.7 

1878. 

98. 2 

96.0 


18. 2 

1906- 

89.4 

87.8 

81.6 

19.4 











1880 

94.2 

04.0 


17.8 

1909- 

! 86. 4 

81. 0 

79. 5 

20.5 

1881 

94.9 

7a 0 


11.4 

1910- 

87.9 

82. 3 

81. 7 

20.5 






1911- 

82.9 

a3. 8 

81 4 

21.1 

1882. 

90.0 

02.4 


13.0 

1912 - 

88.4 

91. 6 

89. 2 

22.9 

1883 

90.0 

88.0 

63.6 

ao 

1913 

85. 6 

75.4 

65.0 

17.3 

1KK4 

96 0 

03 1 

87. 0 

12. 6 






1885. 

94! 0 

06!i 

92! 0 

13.8 

Av. 1909-1913.-..' 

86 . 2 

82.8 

79.5 

20.4 

IRKA 

94. 1 

89.8 

86.5 

izo 







1014 1 

Hfi. 8 

87. 1 

83. 3 

21.3 

1887 

93. 3 

89. 1 

76.6 

11.9 

1916 

92. 6 

88 . 6 

81. 9 

19.6 

1888. 

92.6 

93.7 

79. 1 

13.2 

1916 

87. 8 

78. 5 

66 . 0 

14.1 

1889 

96.2 

92. 1 

00.0 

14. 5 

1917 

92. 2 

90. 2 

74. 8 

17.3 

1890 

90.1 

00.5 

90.7 

14.7 

1918 

88 . 6 

83. 3 

75.6 

ia5 

1891 

97.3 

oaa 

02.7 

16.0 

1919- 

88 . 2 

90. 1 

88 . 0 

20.6 






1920 

90. 5 

91. 1 

85. 6 

ia7 

1RQO 

92. 9 

80 0 

86 6 

14 1 






1883 

88.8 

77.5 

73 ] 6 

14.’ 7 

Av. 1914-1920..- 

89.8 

87.0 

79.4 

laa 

1804 

82. 3 

69.2 
87. 5 

72, 0 

16. 9 






1896 

86.2 

84.8 

10! 9 

1921 

87. 2 

85. 6 

87. 4 

2a9 

1896 

06.0 

03.2 

86.0 

18.5 

1922- - 

89. 7 

86 . 7 

83. 8 

19.1 






1923 

82. 7 

80.5 

77.6 

lao 


Division of Crop and Livcstocik Estimates. 


1 Condition at time of harvest. 


Table 183. — Buckwheat: Farm price per bushel, first of month, United States, 

1908-1923. 


Year beginning 
Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1908-9 

80.0 

77.2 

77,1 

75.6 

74.3 

74.2 

75.5 

76.2 

78.8 

83.4 

86. 9 

82.9 

77,6 

1909-10 

76.9 

75.0 

71.6 

70, 1 

70.0 

~72.b 

70.0 

73.4 

71.0 

73.7 

~7B.O 

74.8 

^4 

1010-11 

72.6 

71.3 

66.9 

66. 1 

65.8 

64.4 

64. 1 

65.3 

65.8 

70.1 

7a 4 

76.0 

67.6 

101 1..12 

74.0 

60.6 

73.0 

72. 6 

7a 7 

73.6 

76.9 

7a 9 

70.9 

84.8 

8a 2 

83. 6 

75.2 

1912-13.- 

76.6 

60.7 

65.6 

66.1 

66.8 

69.4 

67.0 

68.3 

71.4 

70.8 

72.9 

72.4 

6a4 

1913-14 

70.0 

74.1 

75.6 

75,6 

76.6 

76.6 

76.1 

76.9 

77.3 

79.0 

85.5 

81. 2 

7a 3 

Av. 1909-1913 — . 

74.0 

71.9 

70.3 

70,1 

70.6 

71.0 

70.7 

72.2 

73.1 

75.7 

79.0 

i 77.6 

72.0 

1014-16 

79.8 

78.7 

78.0 

76.4 

77.9 

83.7 

86.5 

ToT 

84.6 

; 86.9 

92. 1 

89.2 

80.9 

1915-16 ; 

81.4 

73.7 1 

78.6 

78.7 

81.6 

80.7 

83.2 

83. 1 

84.0. 

1 87.0 

93.1 

89.0 

81.1 

1916-17 

8a 4 

90. 1 

102.9 

112 7 

117,2 

114.6 

124.8 

12a 8 

150.6 

183. 7 

209. 2 

189. 3 

123.2 

1917-18 

1G4.3 

164.4 

15-1.2 

160.0 

162.7 

161.9 

168.2 

170. 1 

176.0 

191.0 

200. 8 

192.7 

165.8 

1918-19 

100.3 

180.0 

173.0 

106.6 

162.9 

158.1 

148.4 

149. 6 

147.8 

m. 6 

160. 8 

165.9 

16a 6 

1010-20 

160.8 

162.0 

151.0 

146.1 

160.7 

154.9 

166.7 

1163. 1 

168.8 

180.2 

202.7 

181.3 

189.0 

1929-21 

176.3 

169.4 

131. 0 

i2a3 

125.4 

118.7 

lias 

109.3 

115.9 

110. 1 

115. 3 

119.7 

129.7 

Av. 1014-1920..., 

134.0 

128.4 

124.1 

124.1 

125.5 

124.7 

12 a 0 

127.0 

132.6 

144.4 

153.4 

ua? 

129.6 

1921-22 

114. 4 

looT 

83.0 

81.2 

'S.a 

85.4 

Is.T 

IslT 

93.8 

97.6 

102.61 

9a 7 

90.8 

1922-23 

86.8 

84.1 

80.3 

8a 5 

89.6 

87.5 

89.8 

0&4 

94.6 

102.21 

102.41 

100.8 

89.0 

1923-24 

9a5 

04.7 

03.6 

93.3 





















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 




Division of Crop and Livostock Estimatos. 
1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 


Table 186 . — Buckwheat: Average price per 100 pounds. 


BUFFALO.I 


Year beginning Oct. 1. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Average. 

1914-15 

$1.00 

$1.55 

$1. 75 

$1.85 

$2. 

21 

$2. 

07 

$1.84 

1915-1(J 

1.60 

1. 81 

1.81 

1.85 

1. 

80 

1. 

70 

1.74 

1916-17,.. 

1.86 

2.92 

3.15 

2.86 

3. 

00 

3. 

03 

2.80 

1917-18 

3.22 

3.50 

3.52 

3.60 

3. 

73 

4. 

50 

3.68 

191&-19 

3.84 

3.70 

3. 32 

2.93 

2. 

50 

2. 

35 

3.11 

191^-20 1. 

2.98 

2.84 

3. 16 

3. 25 

3. 

46 

3. 

47 

3. 19 

1929-21 

2,73 

2.62 

2.51 

2.48 

2. 

40 

2. 

60 

2.54 

Average, 1914-1920 

2.53 

2.69 

2.76 

2.69 

2. 

73 

2. 

82 

2.70 

1921-22 

1.76 

1.64 

1.78 

1.94 

2. 

'm 

2. 

50 

1.96 

1922-23 

1.79 

2.04 

2. 13 

2.06 

2. 

10 

2. 

12 

2.04 

1923-24 

{ 2.20 

2.12 

2.06 



.... 


— - 



MINNEAPOLIS.* 


1922-23 

$1.70 

$2.12 

$2 20 $2 06 

$2 07 $2 03 

$2 03 

1923-24 

2.04 

2.17 

1.98 



Division of Statistical and Historical Kesoarch. 

^ From the Weekly Northwestern Miller. Average of weekly quotations. 1922-23 and after from Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Buffalo Com Exchange. 

* From Minneapolis Daily Market Keoord. Average of daily quotations. 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS.* 


Table 186. — Grain sorghums: Acreage^ production, and total farm value, United 
States, 1915-1923; by States, 1922 and 1923. 


Calendar Ywr» 
and State. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Averam yield 
in bushed per 
acre. 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels. 

Average farm 
price, Nov 15, 
cents per 
bushel. 

Farm value, 
thousauds of 
dollars. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918„ 

4.163 

3,944 

6.163 

6,036 

6,060 

6,120 

4,636 

27.6 
la? 

11.9 

12.1 

26.8 

26.8 

24.6 

114, 460 
63,868 
61,409 
73,241 

13a 734 
137,406 
113,990 

44.7 

10&9 

161.9 

150.0 

127.4 

92.9 

39. 1 

51, 167 
67,027 
99,433 
109,881 

166, 510 
127,629 
44,575 

1919_._ 

1990 

1921 

Leading States. 

1922 

1923* 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923* 

1922 

192:1 

1922 

1923* 

Total 

6,064 

6,776 

17.9 

18.3 

90,524 

105, 619 

87.8 

94. 1 

_ .. 

79,503 

99,353 

Iowa - 

6 

6 

24.0 

3.^0 

■Bn 

198 

55 

100 

Ha 

~~ 198 

Missouri 

16 

13 

20.0 

21.0 

300 

273 

85 

JOO 

2.55 

m 

Nebraska 

19 

26 

18.0 

25.6 

342 

606 

74 

88 

253 

586 

Kansas 

1,039 

1,598 

19.5 

17.7 

20 , 2 f;o 

28.285 

74 

82 

14,992 

23,194 

Texas 

1,970 

1,801 

20.0 

22.0 

39. 400 

41,602 

100 

105 

39,400 

43,682 

Oklahoma 

1,450 

1,523 

13.5 

12.0 

19. 575 

18. 276 

80 

92 

15. 660 

16, 814 

('olorado 

247 

.3.36 

15.0 

20.0 

3. 7or> 

6,720 

70 

80 

2,594 

5, 376 

New Mexico 

158 

205 

11.0 

18.0 

1,738 

3,690 

80 

90 

1,390 

3,321 

Arizona 

30 

35 

30.0 

34.0 

900 

1. 190 

80 

100 

720 

1, 190 

California 

130 

143 

32.0 

33.0 

4, 100 

4,719 

100 

100 

4, 160 

4,719 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Kafirs, milo maiso, fcterita. * Preliminary. 


Table 187. — Grain sorghums: Condition of crop, first of month, and yield per 
acre. United States, 1906-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Yield 

l)or 

acre. 

Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.> 

Yield 

per 

acre. 


P. ct. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

Busk. 


J*. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. et. 

Biuh. 

1906 

90.2 

91.3 

92.4 



1914 

Mn. .. 

84.4 

M 5 



1907 

84.8 

85.6 

8:1. 1 



1916. 

S7. l 

89. 1 

90 K 

90.5 

27.6 

1906 - 

85.3 

86. 5 

85. 1 



1916 

8'.'.. 2 

7S.1 

(.2. 3 

65.2 

13.7 







1917 

69 S 

5M 2 

70. K 

67.8 

11.9 

1909 

89.4 

85.0 

72.8 



J91H 

78. 7 

fin. 8 

1 50. 1 

49.0 

12.1 

1910 

82.7 

71. 1 

79 2 ' 



i 1919 

01. 1 

90 4 j 

88.0 

86l3 

26.8 

1911 

64. 5 

72.9 1 

74. 4 



! 1920 

89.5 

87. 5 

1 

94.7 

2a8 

1019 

89 4 

85 0 

fi r. A 








1913 

84^7 

73 ‘. 1 1 


pan 


1 Av. 1914-1920. 

) ' 


78.4 

76. 8 

75.6 

19.6 









~8S.5 

”84.6 

85.3 

216 









79.3 

a5.5 

64.9 

17.9 





■ 

■ 



74.7 

64.6 

67.6 

las 


]>i vision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
> (''onditioii at time of harvest. 






780 Yeaa^booh of the Department of AgrUndture^ 1923. 


Table 188. — Kafir ^ No. B White: Weighted average price per 100 pounds of 
reported cash sales, Kansas City, 1909-1 BBS. 


Year beginning 
Nov. 1. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 

average. 

1908-10.- 

$1.20 

$1. 31 

$1.53 

$1.42 

$L37 

$1.32 

$1.46 

$1.50 

$1.53 

$1. 81 

$1.78 

$1. 19 

$1.45 

1910-11 

1. 12 

.96 

.90 

.93 

.94 

.94 

1.06 

1.24 

1.42 

1.34 

1.27 

1.21 

1. 12 

1911-12- - 

1.06 

.99 

1.19 

(‘) 

1.29 

1.43 

1.44 

1.25 

1.63 

1.68 

1.36 

1.13 

1.31 

1912-13 - 

.98 

.86 

.85 

.83 

.81 

.82 

.88 

1.11 

1.09 

1.41 

1..53 

1.61 

1.06 

1913-14 

1. 57 

1.03 

1.72 

1.72 

1.76 

(0 

2.00 

(») 

0) 

(>) 

(') 

(‘) 



J. 19 

1. 15 

1.25 


1.23 


1. 37 













^ 



1914-15 

1.04 

1. 14 

1.33 

1.38 

T.28 

1. 18 

1 14 

1.20 

1. 16 

1.00 

1.04 

1.06 

1. 17 

1915-10 

.91 

.99 

1 .99 

.96 

1 .93 

1.06 

1.05 

1. 11 

1.22 

1.58 

1.71 

1.84 

1. 19 

1910-17 

2.34 

2.11 

2.43 

2.48 

2.66 

3. 17 

3.79 

3.30 

4.00 

4. 48 

4. 34 

3.69 

3.24 

1917-18 

3.40 

3.25 

3. 33 

3.69 

3.84 

3. 37 

2.93 

ZG5 

3.0) 

3.40 

3. 40 

3.27 

3.28 

1918-19 

2.96 

2.01 

2.60 

2.70 

2.56 

2.67 

2.97 

3. 42 

3. 51 

3. 61 

2.41 

2,31 

2.86 

1919-20 

2.07 

2.93 

2.49 

2.17 

2.31 

2.38 

2.05 

2.52 

2.30 

2.43 

2.24 

1.81 

2.41 

1920-21 

1.39 

1. 17 

.98 

.91 

.85 

.80 

1.03 

1. 12 

1. 21 

1. 13 

1. 13 

1.02 

1.00 

Av. 1914-1920—. 

2. 10 

2.03 

2.02 

2.04 

2.00 

2.09 

2.22 

2.20 

2.36 

2. .'>3 j 

2.32 j 

2. 15 

2.17 

1921-22 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.29 

1. 32 

1.20 

i.28 

1.38 

1.06 

1.72 

1 1.98 

1.83 

T.lo 

ivaar-HR 

1. 78 

1.03 

1.50 

1.60 

1.66 

1.72 

1. 76 ! 

1.67 

1.50 

1.48 

0) 1 

(0 



(>) 

1.27 


















: 

i 



Division of Statistical and Uistorical RcsearcU. Comidled from Kansas t'ity Price Current and Market 
Review . * N o quotations . 


Table 189. — Kafir: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United States, 

1916-1923. 


Year begining 
Nov. 1. 

! Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

W^t- 

average. 


Cts. 

ca. 

CU. 

Cti. 

Crt, 

Ct8. 

CU. 

Cia. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

as. 

CU. 

1016-17 

102.4 

101.5 

119. 1 

129.0 

147.0 

152.0 

18a 0 

206.3 

214.0 

24.3. 3 

187.7 

174.1 

152.6 

1917-18 i 

100.6 

166.7 

170.8 

ll86. 7 

193.5 

204.0 

211.0 

179. G 

165.6 

177.2 

ISI.O 

17.5.9 

182.3 

1918-19 1 

150.5 

154.8 

15.3. 7 

156.9 

L50.9 

162.1 

173.6 

174. 1 

175. 9 

176. 9 

i.'i;).7 

139.7 

1(4X4 

1919-20_ 

133.6 

144.3 

137.3 

138.7 

129.8 

145.4 

154.5 

153.9 

135. 2 

150.0 

124.8 

95.5 

140.4 

1920-21 

9.5.5 

81 7 

65.0 

57.8 

67.3 

63,8 

51.5 

62.0 

.51.0 

sao 

.54.9 

4a3 

63.6 

1921-22 

35.8 

33.8 

41.4 

48. 0 

60.6 

63.2 

01.2 

63.8 

08. 7 

87. 7 

77 1 

85.0 

54.8 

1922-23 

1023-24 

89.2 

95.4 

89.3 

89.0 

92.1 

98.6 

108.2 

90.4 

100.2 

109,8 

102. 2 

94.1 

100.8 

96.6 









1 . ... 


j 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 190. — Kafir: Monthly and yearly receipts at Kansas City, 1909-1922. 


Year beginning 
Nov. 1. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 



July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1011-12 

1912- 13- 

1913- 14 

1 

1 

fism 

mSm 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j,m 

iba. 

200 
3,450 
6, 790 
1,478 
2,341 

t.OOO 

lha. 

40,220 

68,0.60 

121,644 

157,265 

22,793 

Av., 1909-1913.— 

1914- 15 > 

1915- 16* 

J916-17» 

1917- 181 

1918- 191 - 

1919- 201 

192(X21i 

9,884 


15, 101 

12,813 

KSH 


4,868 

4,887 

2.357 

1,207 

1,428 

2.052 

81,904 







1 







17,433 

20,574 

1,512 

4,928 

2,834 

1,232 

6,283 

40,286 

62,524 

5,432 

15,585 

9,117 

13,059 

36,662 

37,022 

32,088 

10,780 

25,995 

8,562 

41,703 

54,886 

II 

1 

27,227 

33,376 

2,526 

18,049 

18,418 

25,133 

10,078 

10,410 
33,880 
493 
5,975 
5,208 
45, 769 
36,036 

11,519 
21,504 
431 
2,218 
8,932 
42,997 
13, 121 

11,396 
0,576 
431 
1,602 
3,634 
13, 182 
16. 386 

6,283 
5,600 
308 
493 
4,866 
8,932 
6, 714 

1 

28,165 
319,530 
43, 719 
130, 593 
118,087 
321,081 
272, 619 

Av., 1914-1920-.. . 

1921- 22* 

1922- 23 

7,'m 





20,115 

17, 175 

19,604 

14,389 


4,742 












4,682 

2,161 




14,722 

0,425 

19,589 

24,886 


M 

gg 

177494 

8,407 

11, 149 
4,637 

11,889 

3,024 

8,378 

4,234 

1,971 

1,142 

6,714 

1,076 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Annual Statistical Report, 
Board of Trade, and Minneapolia Daily Market Record. 

1 Kaflr, milo maise, and feterita included from January, lOlfr-Deoember, 1821. 












FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
APPLES. 


Table 191. — Apples: Production in the United States, 1889-t92S, 


Calendar 

year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

year. 

Production 

1889 

BuaheVt. 

149.106.000 
80,142,000 

108.907.000 

120.536.000 

114.773.000 

134. 648.000 

210. 600. 000 

232.600.000 

163.728.000 

1898 

Buahela. 
118,061,000 
176, m, 000 

205. 030. 000 

135.500.000 

212.330.000 

195.680.000 

233. 030. 000 

136. 220. 000 

216.720.000 

1907 

Bwheli. 

119.560.000 

148.040.000 
146, IKS. 000 

141.640.000 

214.020.000 

235. 220. 000 
145.41O,(KI0 

253.200.000 
230,011,000. 

1016 

Bushels. 

193.905.000 

166.749.000 

169.625.000 

142.086.000 

223.677.000 
00.002.000 

202.702.000 

196.770.000 

1890 

1890 

1908 

1917 

1891 

1900 

1909 

1918 

1802 

1001 

1910 

1919 .. 

ISOS 

1002 

1911 

1920 

1894 

1903 

1912 

1921 

1805 

1904 

1913 

1922 

1896 

1005 

1914 

1923 

1897 

1906 

1915 






Division of Crop und Livestock Estimates. Census figures are in italics. 


Table 192. — Apples: Production and farm prices December 1, by States, calendar 

years, t9J9-1923, 


State. 


New Hampshire... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia.. - 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina.. 


Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota. 


Nebraska. . . 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 
Tennessee... 
Alabama — 

Mississippi.. 

Louisiana... 

Texas 

Oklahoma.. 
Arkansas — 

Montana 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho....... 

Washington. 



United States. 


Total crop, thou.sands of bushels. 

Farm pricse per 

bushel 

Dec. 1 (cents). 

1919 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 1 

1010 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1023 

4,829 

1,680 


1,250 


117 

120 

115 

107 

96 

BiMI 

1,200 


775 


160 

150 

175 

135 

140 

060 

093 

000 

060 

592 

175 

150 

195 

160 

170 

3, 187 

3, 575 

1, 125 


3, 015 


120 

240 

145 

150 

334 

390 

63 



105 

200 

250 

110 

135 


2,375 

758 

1,300 


170 

125, 

240 

120 

150 

14,350 

47, 087 


36,000 


200 

75 


81 

120 

mmm 

2,942 

667 

2,610 



120 

270 

95 

140 

5, 513 

18,584 

2,208 

■nrriTii 


225 

90 

260 

06 

100 

606 

822 

68 

1,414 



95 

220 

90 

100 

1,510 

2.600 

226 


2,300 


78 

105 

00 

86 

8,943 

13, 744 

570 

8,960 

9,8(K) 

HM) 

90 

255 

00 

94 

4, 180 

8, 040 

420 

5,625 

8,320 

180 

125 

260 

102 

100 

2,000 

6,320 

593 

Hoaiinil 

2; 700 

187 


250 

90 

140 

216 

440 

293 

383 

274 

280 

184 


140 

180 

417 

1,270 

098 

1, 135 

864 

245 

165 


100 

150 

2,976 

13,960 

3, 390 

7,298 

12, 395 

262 

115 

225 

130 

105 

1,190 

4,596 

1,029 

4,148 

5,a35 

267 

143 

230 

123 

115 

4,673 

5,866 

W'WM 

0,720 

7,370 

230 

140 

250 


115 

5,844 

16,600 


11,850 

13, 159 

220 

77 

195 

88 

85 

1,545 

2, 250 

1,050 

2,024 

2,340 

220 

170 

242 

118 

115 

1,336 

1,350 

900 

1,020 

1,520 

250 


260 


130 

KKini 

4,410 

630 

4,410 

3, 750 

275 

191 

274 

117 

118 

5. 132 

4,724 

480 

9,400 

mmirPM 

190 

170 

255 

82 

93 

108 

180 

126 

263 

212 

300 


280 

170 

177 

907 

797 

125 

1,620 

880 

250 

230 

270 

120 

145 

1, 835 

1. 144 

172 

3,280 

2, 166 

210 

220 


100 

120 

1,281 

5,022 

636 

5,070 

2,625 

250 

160 


130 

140 

1,250 

4.280 

754 

4,2.50 

1,311 

225 

142 

245 

116 

150 

577 

1, 186 

890 

1,098 

731 

250 

175 


145 

170 

218 

100 

1^ 

216 

120 


190 

240 

170 

158 

44 

34 

35 

37 

31 


200 

200 

225 

300 

487 

274 

274 

264 

270 

190 

200 

190 

160 

165 

1,600 

585 

486 

1, 140 

1,240 

175 

230 

210 

135 

130 

7,164 

3,000 

120 

2,400 


170 I 

140 


102 

no 

850 

825 

975 

610 

090 

175 


150 

100 

130 

30 

18 

10 

40 

35 

350 

200 

2.50 

200 

180 

3,418 

2,830 

3,200 

4,250 

3,010 

185 

140 


75 

95 

1,100 

434 

483 

7.50 

1,400 


- 180 


ISO 

180 

125 

80 

47 

77 

128 

225 

250 

250 

205 

180 

760 

1,064 

1,037 

1,065 

1,119 

170 

120 

130 

80 

78 

53 

36 

24 

35 

56 

300 

275 

260 

160 

140 

3,800 

3,420 

4,500 

3,900 

5,600 

180 

145 

130 

72 

75 

25,205 


29,062 

25, 775 

31,357 

155 

140 

125 


77 

6,021 

4. 158 

6,667 

6,300 

8,000 

140 

125 

115 


85 

8,200 


6, .500 

7,850 

8,450 

145 

160 

135 

00 

75 




tuaii 


183.6 

114.8 


98.6 

102.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

I Preliminary. 731 
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Teaarbooh of the Department of Agriculture^ 192S. 


Tablb 193 . — Apjdea (fidnvmereial etop): ProdiUUKm, hy SUUes, calendar years, 

mo^ioes. 



Division of Otop and Livestock Estimates. liKduded in Appl(^ (preceding table) . 

By commercial (»^p is meant that portion of the total crop wbioh is sold for consumption as Tre^ fruit. 
One barrel is eqiiivalent to three bokes. 


1 rrfdkniuary. 


Table 194. — Apples: Condition of trap, first af month, UnUed Stales, 1866--19SS, 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 





























■Fmitt and 


TSS 


Tabl« ;]aSi — .Pmentt&n ndvtrii»n fmm iiM yiM, from aUb»i causes, 
as reverted by crop correspondent iSl£~19iX. 


Calomlar year. 

Defl- 
diont 
meis- 
tUre. , 

Excess 
sive - 
mois- 
ture. 

Floods 

Frost 

and 

freeae. 

HdU. 

Hot 

iwtnds. 

Storms 

Total 

cli- 

matic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

Insect 

pests. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

Total* 


m 

PM. 

PM. 

PM. 

P.MSt. 

P.eL 

P.ct. 

P.rf/. 

P.ct. 

P.rf. 

P.et. 

P.ct. 

fffiiu 


,0.9* 


M.'2 

0.7; 

.6 

tftS 

0.0 

16.0 

4.2 

3. 1 

0. 1 

32 4 

tm 

m.8 

.4 

.4 

25.3 

.9 

.6 

.86.9 


6.2 

(») . 

53.5 


a-5 

.3 

(*) 

'6.4 

.6 

.4 

.0 

16.1 

.6 

5.0 

.-1 

28.2 

IfflTj 

1.2 

l.Q< 

.2 

16.‘8 


.1 

1.2 

21.8 

5.2 

3.0 

.1 

35.4 

1516 

5.4 

3.2 

.2 

9.9 

.9 

.6 

1.4 

22.8 

5.8 

3.0 

.1 

.38.'6 

m7 

4. 1 

3.9 

. 1 

15.2 

1.1 

.8 

l.l 

27.0 

4.7 

2.8 

.1 

44.2 

HH8 

7.6 

.7 

.2 

• 19. 1 

.8^ 

1.6 

.7 

807 

4.2 

29 

.2 

44.9 

1019 

4.8 

2.9 

. 1 

29. 1 

.0 


1.0 

89. 1 

5.1 

27 

.1 

52 7 

1099 

2.2 

.8 

.2 

10.2 

.8 

.0 

.7 

10 6 

4.4 

L9 

.1 

25.9 

1091 

5. 0 

.7 


40. 0 

.'O 

.-3 

.6 

57. 7 

3.0 

1.9 

. 1 

65. 1 

1902 

4.1 

1.3 ! 


13.4 

.8 

.4 

.7 

21.3 

4.8 

24 

.1 

28.6 


Division of Oropand Livestoek Estimates. 

> Includes all other causes. * l<ess than 0.06 per cent. 

Table l^fi. — Apples: Cnrlot shipments^ by Siatea of origin , 1917~19B^. 


State. 


Year beginning June 1 



1917-18 

1918-19 

1910-80 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

WeST&RN aKXA. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

6\ir«. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

‘Montana 

171 

.m 

500 

430 

686 

351 

Ceionido 

2,064 

1,964 

3,225 

2861 

3,886 

3, ,38.5 

New Mexico... 

636 

467 

959 

279 

615 

4.3.S 

Utah 

355 

441 

199 

619 

735 

718 

Idaho 

3,528 

536 

3,913 

2,881 

5,811 

4,222 

Washington - 

16,837 

10 282 

27, 189 

21,627 
3, 170 

32 961 

28, 295 

Ore|{on 

3.448 

2,246 

6,440 

6.543 

3, 893 

Califoruia- 

1,030 

3, 473 

4, 153 

4. 503 

5, 0S5 

1 0966 

Total 

27,669 

26.581 

45,591 

36.370 

56.292 

46,268 

EASTERN AREA. 







Maine 

1,248 

257 

2343 

414 

4, 306 

278 

New Jlampshire 

276 

120 

607 

249 

321 

1S7 

MAS.^H(;husetis 

t 3.5S 

252 

407 

627 

169 

236 

New York 

5,867 

22,900 

10,286 

33, 860 

17. 735 

29,966 

Now Jersey 

1,001 

936 

767 

856 

179 

447 

PenrLsylvania.. 

913 

1.76i 

l,2fl6 

3, 402 

226 

s,m 

DeJawarr 

349 

375 

498 

751 

126 

1, 751 

Maryland, Ea.st(>rn Shore 

*436 

29 

36 

139 

46 

41S 

Maryland, other 

Vlrptola. 

(*) 

685 

564 

1,498 

92 

700 

4,589 

4,^227 

7,075 

8, 762 

323 

C, 97.5 

West Virginia . 

1,280 

2919 

2849 

4, 880 

801 

2 242 

Ohio. 

274 

448 

255 

07G 

G15 

421 

Illinois 

.5,554 

2676 

2935 

3, 471 

445 

4,810 

Miol)igun 

1,385 

2852 

3.435 

0 212 

5,092 

6,015 

Missouri 

2600 

1, 167 

2155 

1, 725 

(h 

•3,079 

'Kansas 

1,131 

398 

535 

738 

62 

1,083 

.Arkansas 

1, r>i5 

1,066 

4,553 

2666 

C) 

2,620 

All other 

1,931 

939 

1,008 

1, 684 

594 

2.649 

Total 

30,737 

44,049 

41,444 

^72 910 

32 022 

65,999 

Total, United States 

58,406 

89,630 

87,035 

109,280 

ssTsii' 

1 112267 


Division of Statistlcal and Historical R search. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown In carlots 10 ^ndo those by boat-reduced to carlot basis. 

^ Includes Maryland “other.*' • Included in Maryland Eastern Shore. « Included in all other. 
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Table 197. — Apples: Monthly carloi shipmentSj by States, 1017-1923, 
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Table 197. — Apples: Monthly carlot shipments^ by States ^ 1917-19^3 — Contd. 












TAntu 200 . — Apples: Monthly average jobbing prices per barrel and per box, at 10 markets, 1920-19i3 
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5.88 

s 

S !S9 

«5 |«5 

1 


6.75- 6.00 

A 

8 is 

i k 

^ jcQ 


5.91 

•d 

5.56 

8.33 

5.61 


6.75- 7.00 

k 

3.50-7.50 

6.00- 9.00 

4.00- 7.50 


5.73 

id 

25S 

tdod^ 


5.97 

4.38 1 

4.71 

8.24 

4.43 


»6 


4.68 

8.28 

4.41 


5.66 

3?!3 SS53S 

idod’xJed 

*i5 

^ ^ »d 00 •'»' 'ii* 

% 

7.2.5 

??ff ?:s5ss 

id e’ ^ 

6. 00- 8. 00 

ssss 

tc o ..N* cd 

ed ed nt^cic6 

od.-co»rf tcSodctjuj 

7. 50- 9. 00 
! 10.00-12.00 
3. 00- 4. 00 

4.00- 6.60 

3. 50- 7. 50 

5.00- 11.00 
, 3.00-6.75 

4.00- 9.00 

Kansas City: 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 ' 

1923- 24 i 

1 1 1 
t t 1 

1 1 • 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 I 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 I I 

1 1 • 

Mn 




1 Last quotation May 12, 1923. ' * Sales direct to retailers. * First quotations in 1922-23 were, Sept. 26 for Chicago, Sept. 21 for St. Paul, and Sept. 20 for Minneapolis 



Table 200. — Applet: Monthly average jobbing prices per barrel and per box, at 10 markets, 1920-192S — Continued. 
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Table 201 . — Apples: Monthly average wholesale prices per barrel at New York, 

1900-1923, 


Year beginning Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

lCOO-1 

$1.93 

$1. 97 

$2.53 



$.3.1.5 

$3. 55 

$3.81 

.$3. 72 

1901-2 

3.41 

3. 62 

4.78 



6. 06 

4.90 

4. 26 

4.40 

1902-3 

1.91 

1.97 

2.20 


2.37 

2.59 

2. 12 

2. 00 

2. .53 

1903-4 

2. 09 

2. 43 

2.94 

2.71 

2.90 

2. 97 

3.06 

3.02 

2.91 

1904-6 

2.00 


1.96 

2.26 

2.38 

2.44 

2.75 

2. 43 

2.97 

1906-« 

3.18 

2.97 

3.75 

3. 75 

8. 75 

4.50 

4. 82 

6.06 

.5. .59 

1900-7 - 

2. 67 

3. 32 

3.06 

2. 62 

2.88 

3.25 

3.22 

3. 66 

5.00 

1907-8 - 

3. 72 

3.56 


3. 34 

3. 46 

3. 52 

3. 22 

3. (K) 


1908-9 

2. 68 

HSII 

■0101 

3.50 

4.09 

4. .5.3 

4.68 

.5. 00 

.5.02 

1909-10 

^12 

4‘22 

3.81 

3. 69 

3. 82 

3. 21 

SBm 

3. 48 

3.71 

1910-11 

3. 60 

3. O.*) 

3. 75 

4.14 

4. 12 

4. .50 

4. 7.5 

6. 35 

5.31 

1911-12._.. - 

2. r.5 

3.06 

2.71 

3. 12 

2.84 

2. 96 

3.:i9 

4.20 

4.00 

1912-13 

2. 66 

3. 06 

2. 75 

2.62 

2.71 

2. 78 

2. 70 

li. 12 

4.00 

1913-14 

3.29 

4.43 

3 75 

4.00 

4.06 

4. 79 

4. 7.5 

5. 34 

5. 14 

Average 1909-1913 

3. 14 

3. 49 

3. 35 

3.51 

3. 61 

3. 65 

3.77 

4. 30 

4.43 

1914-16 

2. 38 

2 

2.78 

3. 12 

2.80 

2.91 

2.84 

srhF 

3. 65 

1916-10 

2.38 

2. 96 

3. 12 

3.06 

3.05 

3. 19 

3. 33 

3. 12 

2.96 

1910-17 

3. 30 

.3. 38 

4.18 

4.60 

5.00 

5. 38 

5.91 

5. 63 

6.28 

1917-18 

4.08 

4.44 

4.94 

6. 10 

5.00 

4.88 

4. 92 

.5. 75 

6. 75 

1918-19 - 

6.38 

0.03 

5.98 

6.31 

6.50 

7.88 

9. 56 

10.00 

10.80 

1919-20 

6. 12 

7. 81 

7. 65 

7.50 

7.00 

8.06 

7. .50 

7.08 

9. 25 

1920-21 

6. 38 

6. 25 

6. 33 

0.38 

.5. 40 

4. 88 

.5. .56 

6. 32 

6.38 

Average 1014-1920 

AA^_ 

4.7:j 

4 98 

h. 1.5 

4.96 i 

. 5 . 31 ' 

.5. 66 

6 T 9 I 

6.30 

1921-22. 

67o^ 

sTid' 

6.01 

K'ho 

6. 62 


7. 67 


7.06 

1922-2:1 

4. 16 

4.62 

4. 48 

5. .50 

6. 78 

6.22 

6. 47 

6.66 

7.06 

1923-24 

4.04 

6.02 

5. 65 

4. 42 






i 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesoarch. Compiled from the American Agriculturist. 


Tabi.e 202 . — Applets: Wholesale prices per barrel at New York for October 15, 
January 1, and March 1, 1881-1923. 


Year 

Oct.15. 

Jan. 1. 

Mar.l. 

Year. 

Oet.15. 

Jan. 1 . 

Mar.l 

Voar. 

Oct.15. 

Jao.l. 

Marl. 

1881-82 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$2. 75 

1809-1000., 

$2.38 

$2. 62 

$3.12 

1914-16.. .. 

$2. .60 

$2 88 

$3. 27 

1882-83 

2. 25 

2.88 

3. 40 

190(»-1 

1.88 

3. 12 

3. 12 

191,5-16.... 

2.88 

3.00 

3.(K) 

1883-84 

2. 25 

3.25 

3. 48 

1901-2 

3 50 

6.00 

a. 25 

1916 17.... 

8. 12 

4.88 

5 62 

1 884 - 85 

1.38 

1.88 

2. 86, 

1902 3 

1.88 

2.25 

2 25 

1917 18 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

1885-80 

1.50 

1.94 

1.56 

1903-4 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

1918-19.,.. 

5. 38 

6. 50 

9. 25 

3886-87..,. 

2.00 

4.00 

3.00 

1904-5 

1.88 

2.38 

2. 62 

1919- 20.-.. 

1920- 21 

6.75 

6 75 

6.60 

5 IK) 

8.25 

4Ji5 

1887-88 

1.68 

2. 88 

2.50 

190.6-6 

3.00 

3. 75 

4.62 





1888-89..., 

2.25 

1.88 

1.38 

1906-7 

3. 38 

2. 55 

3. 12 





1889-90 

2 75 

3.00 

3. 25 

1907-8. . . 

3. 75 

3. 38 

3. 60 

1914-1920 

4. 55 

4.82 

5. 52 

1890-91.— 

3.00 

4.00 

4,26 

1908-9 

3. 26 

3. 75 

4.75 





1891 -J92.-.. 

1.50 

1.50 

1. 72 

1909-10.... 

4.00 

^4,T^ 

3.25 

1921-22.... 

8.25 

6.75 

6. 50 

1892-93-... 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

1910-n....i 

3. 75 

4.00 

4.50 

1922-23.... 

5.00 

5.50 

6.50 

1893-94.-.. 

2.25 

3 88 

4. 52 

1911-12.... 

3. 25 

2.75 

2. 88 

1923-24.... 

7.25 

4. 75 


1894-95— 

2.00 

2.50 

4.00 

1912-13,.., 

3.00 

2.75 

2. 88 





1895-96— 

1.02 

2. 60 

3.02 

1913-14.... 

8.50 

4.25 

4. 88 





1896-97.... 

1.38 

1.31 

2.38 

Average 








1897-98,... 

2.88 

3.75 

3.25 

1 1909-1913 

3.50 

3. 57 

3.68 





1898r-99.... 

3.00 

3.75 

4.25 

' 









Division of St atistical and Historical Research . Compiled from the American Agriculturist. 


Table 203 . — Oranges: Production and value, 1915-1923. 




United States. 

Florida. 

California. 


Year 

Produc- 

tion. 

Average 
price 
per box 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Average 
price 
per box 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Deer 1. 

Produc- 

tion. 

AviH’age 
price 
per box 
Decl. 

Farm * 
value 
Dec. 1. 

1915 


DoUars, 

2.39 

1.000 

dollarB. 

50,692 

1,000 

boxes. 

6, 160 

Dollars. 

1.88 

1.000 
dollars. 
11, 562 

J,000 

boxes. 

15,050 

Dollars. 

2.60 

1,000 

dollars. 

39,130 

1916. 

24, 433 
10, .503 
24,200 

2.52 

61.463 

6, 933 

2.06 

14. 213 



47,250 

1 • ' riPiMi 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ 

2.60 

27,666 





2.75 

19,506 


3. 49 

EDiSni 

Bi 'iilil 

2.65 


3. 75 

69. 375 


22,528 

29,700 

2.67 

60.202 

■r r>M 

2.50 


16,628 

2, $5 

42,702 

1920 

2.19 


H 

2.20 

17,820 


2.18 

47,088 

1921 

20,300 

2.51 




14,600 


2.80 


1922 

80. 200 




2.30 



2 00 


I92a_ 

34,800 



12,000 

1.36 



2.10 











Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ' See Note 3 of Table 210. 
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Table 204 . — CitnM JtuUs: Cmrh4 MpmefUtt hw SU»t98 of origin^ calendar yean', 

19ia-19BS. 


OBAFBFBXnr. 


State. 

ms 

1919 

WSSM 

1921 

1922 

1028 

Florida - 

Carf. 

Cart. 

6,396 

Cart, 

11,496 

Cart. 

11,795 

Cart. 

13,636 

Can. 

18,078 


AiTiaaiffliiippi 







Texas - - 






69 

Arieona - 

0 

17 

64 

54 

65 

98 

Califnrnia _ ^ 

m 

279 

477 

426 

491 

407 



Total 


5,650 

6.634 

U029 

12,275 

14, 182 

18,727 



LSMONS. 



Florida ........ 

12,184 

6 

13,364 

5 

19,273 

71 

18,0.14 

145 

17,435 

401 

25,285 

577 

.\labama 

MLiwiaslppi 




10 

Texas. .1* 






Arizona 

71 

08 

40 

73 

75 

OS 

CnUfnrnia 

16,188 

35,957 

30,906 

46,759 

28. 615 

46,001 


Total 

28,444 

40,824 

50,200 

05, 801 

40, 526 

71,071 


TOTAL CITRUS FRUITS (GRAPEFRUIT, LEMONS, AND ORANGES). 

Florhin 

17,473 

6 

19,502 

5 

80,773 

71 

80,709 

145 

31,001 

401 

43, 358 
577 


Missii^sippi. ...... ..................... 



16 

Texas.. 





59 

Arizona. 

80 

115 

103 

127 

141 

196 

64.928 

California ......... ....... 

33,448 

45, 059 

4a 754 

59,072 

38,080 


Totjil 

41,007 

64, 771 

71, 701 

oa oa 

7a 583 

99, 128 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Sluptnents as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


Table 20o. — Giapefruilj Floridas {excluding russets): Monthly average wholesale 
prices per box at New xork, 1908-1928. 


('alendar year. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Oct. 

Nov. j Dec. 

1008 

$5.40 

3.15 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 

2.05 

$5.76 
3. 12 
4. 34 
3.53 
4. 75 
8.50 

$5.94 
3.12 
4. 28 
3. 60 
4.95 
3.12 

$5.60 

3.90 

4.38 
8.34 
6.44 

3.38 

$4.00 
5. 25 
4. 39 
3. 75 
7.38 
3,80 



$3. 83 
3.21 

5. 00 
6.41 
4.00 
5.08 

$3. 02 1 $3. 53 

3. 47 3. 53 

4. 50 3. 65 

4. 60 4. 78 

3. 62 3. 47 

4. 78 I 3. 62 

1009 

*1010 

1011 

1012 

1913 

Average 1909-1913 .. 

1014 

1915 

1016 

1017 

$5. 25 

4.09 

5.75 


8. 42 

8.85 

8.83 

4.20 

4.01 



4. 74 

4. 23 i 3. 80 

8.80 

2.38 

3.56 

8.75 

3.81 

2. 38 

3.38 
4. 12 

8. 78 
2.26 
3.50 
4. 12 
4.62 
4.88 
4.00 

4.06 
2.62 
3.62 
4. 12 
4.02 
6.56 
4.40 

3. 45 
2. 81 
3. 50 
4. 12 
4.02 
7.26 
5.56 

3.06 

3.88 

4.38 

4.50 

$4. 75 
4. 76 

3.06 

6.25 

m 

■ 

1018 


4. 75 
4. 75 
6. 25 

4. 75 
4. 75 
6.25 

1010 

1920 

Average 1914r>1920 .. 

4.76 

4.76 

mnn 

■£j 

7. 75 
4. 38 

4.15 



HHH 

8.88 

4.39 

4.47 






1921 

1922 

1933 

6.25 
6. 13 


6.25 

6.13 

6.25 

6.12 

6.35 

6.12 

6.00 

6.12 

5.25 

5.38 

5.38 

5.38 


Diyldon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Friday or Saturday issues^ New York 
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HAB 13 206 . — Lemma, Ctdifania; Xonihig meraga whoIeaeUe prieea per box at New 

York, 190S-19SSB. 



Taulk 207. — Oranges, California Navels: Monthly average wholesale prices per box 
^ at New York, 19011-1933. 
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Tabie 208, — Oranges t California Valencias: Monthly average wholesale prices per 
box at New York, 1908-19^3. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1908 


$6.12 



$5.26 

$5.25 

$6. 25 

$6. 60 

$7.00 


1909 

— LUU 


4.88 

4.94 

6.44 

6.98 

0.50 

$8!5P 

1910. 



6.22 

0.94 

6. 96 

7. 60 

8.41 

9.60 

1911 


4.38 

4.91 

6.66 

6. 72 

6. 78 

7.03 

9.25 

1912 

$9.38 

4. 76 

6. 16 

6.16 

6.66 

6.91 

6.02 


101» 

6.22 

7.03 

&60 

0.44 

7.80 

8. 12 






Average 1909-1913 . 



6.64 

6.86 

6.02 

6.79 

7.34 






1914 


8.68 

3.95 

4.31 

3.94 

4.16 

4.97 

6.66 

1915 


4.92 

6.4t 

6.09 

0.88 

7. 60 

&38 

1910 


5.00 

6.12 

6.44 

6. 48 

7. 12 

0.94 

6. 75 

1917 



5.75 

5. 75 

5.47 

6.25 1 

4. 81 

1918 

3.38 

7.94 

7.76 

7.76 

7. 76 

0.84 

12.72 

11.00 

1919 


5.66 

6.63 

7.36 

7. 60 

7.65 

7.75 1 

7.75 

1920 

7.76 

8.50 

7.66 

7.25 

7. 76 

* aoo 

ia60 





Average 1914-1920 . 



1 

6.22 

6.39 

6.97 

1 7. 80 

7.96 





1921 


6.25 

! 6. 32 

6. 26 1 

1 6. 25 

6. 25 i 6. 25 

6.25 

1922 


10.75 




11.00 

11. 26 

11.25 

1923 


6. .60 

6. 35 

6. 12 

6. 12 

0. 12 

0.12 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compilod from Friday or Saturday issues, Now York 
Journal of Commoroe. 

OLIVE OIL. 


Table 209. — Olive oil {inchiding inedible): International trade, calendar years, 

1909-1932. 


Country, 

Average, 1909-1913.1 

1930 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exjwrts. 

Iniiwrts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 1 Exports. 

TmiH)rls. 

Exports. 

PBINCIFAL EXrOBTING 
COUNTBIES. 

Algeria 

Greece 

Italy 

Spain 

Tunis 

PRINCIPAL mpORTINQ 
rOUMTBlES. 
ArgAntina _ _ 

um 

poundti. 

>974 

>6,^ 

30 

2,020 

48,248 

610 

>4,295 

8,409 

1,593 

7,266 

1,000 

pounds. 

> i 1, 606 
22,272 
75,130 
80,454 
18,090 

1,000 

pounds. 

no 

813 

2,631 

21 

70 

31,5.38 
523 
1,676 
9,733 
1, 459 
6,425 
11,232 
202 
1,591 
20,260 

1,000 

pounds. 

1, 720 
3,016 
23,374 

1 19, 764 
1,311 

l,00f) 
pounds. 
288 
200 
26, 196 

8 

1,000 
pounds. 
4,120 
25,004 
30,908 
10.5, 768 
58,322 

1,000 

pounds. 

246 

127 

9,321 

0 

20 


Australia 

Belgium 

Bmxil _ . . ... _. _. 

ii 

>682 

0) 

293 

305 

1,373 

1,224 

1,657 

3,941 

1 

186 

2,375 

207 

Canada.. 




1,744 


Chlla 




Cuba - 






Denmark 

146 

4,803 

>42,602 

6,065 

120 

267 

>282 

68 

3,468 

>684 

360 

889 

4,138 

22^960 

39,903 

4,240 

63,706 


8 

3 

4,812 

157 
3, 164 
44,847 
> 1, 192 
134 
6,514 
151 
64 
873 
825 
116 
263 
2,664 
9,854 
63,881 
>6,477 
6,837 

9 

18 

10,009 



Egypt 

France 

Germany 

12,936 

3,223 

58,;«)0 

769 

13 

13,742 

5 

Janan _ 


427 

3,647 

37 

87 

2,227 

1,496 

126 

305 

1,220 

9,062 

31,087 

>6,132 

9,166 




375 

>205 






43 

130 

24 

Norway 

Peru 

33 

*77 

>11 

>4 

4, 429 
481 
177 

2,914 

17,136 

87,974 

(•) 

Philippine Islands ... 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

United States 



2 

71 

823 

33 

>4 

1 668 

6 

*9 

164 

190 

Uruguay. 





Othw countries 


33 

320 

150 



Total 

264,663 

268,768 

161,277 

165,076 

169,981 

234,890 

189,634 

282,777 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. (Con> 
versions on basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon). 

1 International Institute of Agriculture, for Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

* Four-year average. 

• I^s than 500 pounds. 
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Table 210. — Fruits and nuts: Production and value in California and Florida, 

1919-1928. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Crop and year. 

Produo- 

Farm value, Dec. 1. 

tion. 

Per unit. 

Total. 

Apples: 

JBushfU. 



1919 

8, 200, 000 

$1.45 

$11,890,000 

1920 

6,000,000 

1.60 

9. 600. 000 

8. 775. 000 

1921 

6,500,000 

1.35 

1922 

7,850,000 

.90 

7,065,000 

1923 

Pears: 

8,450,000 

Tons. 

.75 

6 , 3 : 18,000 

1919 

115,000 

72.00 

8, 280, 000 

1920 

102,000 

90.00 

9, 180, (YJO 

1921 

86,000 

62. 50 

5,375,000 

1922 

150. 000 

128.000 

50. 00 

7,500,000 

1923 

50.00 

6,400,000 

Peaches: 


1919 

430,000 

60.00 

25, 800, 000 

1920 

360,000 

76.00 

27. 360. 000 

13. 020. 000 

1921 

310,000 

42.00 

1922 

410, 000 

45. 00 

18, 450, 000 

1923 

380,000 

24.00 

9,120,000 

Apricots: 


1919 

175, 000 

80.00 

14,000,000 

1920 

110,000 

85. 00 

9, 350, (XJO 

1921 

100.000 

50. 00 

5, OOU, tNlO 

1922 

145, 000 

70. 00 

10, 150, (NX) 
4, 250, 000 

1 

1923 

Prunes: * 

170, COO 

25.00 

1919 

136,000 

240.00 

32, 400, 000 

1920 

97, 2.50 

130.00 

12.643.000 

1921 

100,000 

130.00 

13, 000, C(X) 

1922 

110,000 

140,00 

15, 400, 000 

1923 

80,000 

100.00 ! 

8.000,000 

Plums: 


1919 

42,000 

60.00 

2, 520. 000 

1920 

35,000 

90.00 

3, 150, 000 

1921 

42,000 

53. 00 

2.226,000 

1922 

48,000 

50.00 

2, 400, 000 

nm 

69,000 

30.00 

2, 070. OOU 

Cherries: 


1919 

12,400 

150.00 

1,860,000 

1920 

17. 500 

200.00 

3, 500, 000 

1921 

13, 000 

125. (K) 

1,625,000 

1922 . 

14,000 

180. (X) 

2, .520, 000 

1923. 

Raisins: ^ 

14,600 

160.00 

f 

2, 320, UOU 

1919 

182,500 

210.00 

38, 325. 000 

1920. 

177,000 

235.00 

41,59.5,000 

1921 

145,000 

190.00 

27, 550, 000 

1922 

237,000 

105.00 

24, 885, 000 

1923 

237,000 

80.00 

18, 900, OOU 


Crop and year. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Farm va 

Per unit. 

Grapes (tabic) : 

ronj». 


1919 

200,000 

75. 00 

1920 

190,000 

75. 00 

1921 

210. 000 

7.5. 00 

1922 

308,000 

52.00 

1923 

340,000 

3 . 5 . 00 

QraiMis (wine): 


1919 

400,000 

.50.00 

1920 

375, 000 

75. 00 

1921 

310, 000 

82.00 

1922 — 

450^000 

05. 00 

1923 

428,000 

40.00 

Oranges:* 

Jioxes. 

I 

1919 

1.5,528,000 

2. 75 

1920 

21, 600, 060 

2. 18 

1921. 

13, 000, 000 

2.80 

1922 

20. 500. 000 

22.800.000 

2.00 

1923 > 

2. 10 

Lemons: * 


1919 

3, 499. 000 

2.00 

1920 

4, 955, 000 

2.92 

1921 

4, 050. 000 

45 

1922 

3, 400.000 

3.30 

19233 

4, 800.000 

1.90 

Figs: 

Tons. 


1919 

12.000 

1.50.00 

1920 

12,300 

90.00 

1921 

9,600 

145. 00 

1922 

11,000 

120.00 

1923 

9,000 

90.00 

Olives: 


1919 

8, 800 

160.00 

1920 

8,0(M1 

05.00 

1921 

8,200 

9a 00 

1922 

10,000 

12.5. 00 

1923 

17,000 

6.5. 00 

Almonds: 

1919 

7,2.50 

440.00 

1920 

5,500 

360. (K) 

1921 

6,000 

320.00 

ll»22 

8, .500 

290.00 

jvm 

H.OtXi 

260.00 

Walnuts: 


1910. 

28,100 

.550. 00 

1920 

21,000 

400.00 

1921 

19,500 

400.00 

1922 

27,000 

360. fJO 

1923 

25,000 

400.00 


Tolal. 


If), 000, 000 

14. 250. 000 
1C, 750,000 

10 . 010.000 

11, 000, 000 

20,000,000 

28.125.000 

25.420.000 

20.250.000 

17. 120. 000 

42. 702. 000 

47. 088. 000 

36. 400. 000 

41. 000. 000 

47. 880. 000 

6.998.000 

14. 409. 000 

13.973.000 
ll,22f),lNK) 

9.120.000 

1. 800. 000 

1.107.000 

1.392.000 

1. 320. 000 

810,000 

1.408.000 

760.000 

738.000 

1.250.000 

1. 105.000 

3. 190.000 

1.980.000 

1.920.000 

2.465.000 

2.860.000 

15,455,000 

8.400.000 

7.800.000 

9.720.000 

10 . 000 . 000 


FLORIDA. 


OrangTs: 

1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 

1921._.. 
1922 

1923.. .. 
Grapefruit: 

1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 

1921.. .. 

1922.. . . 

1923.. .. 


hOXfS. 

7,000,000 

2.50 

17,500,000 

Limes: 

1919 

Boxm. 

28,000 

3.45 

97,000 

8, 10 a 000 

2.20 

18, 820, 000 

1920 

26,000 

3. 10 

81,000 

7, 300, (KX) 

2.00 

14, 600, 000 

1921 

33. 060 

2.75 

91,000 

9, 700, 000 

2. 30 

22, 310, 000 

1922 

35. (NK) 

2.90 

102.000 

12, 000, 000 

1.35 

16,200,000 

1923. 

40,000 

3.00 

12 a 000 

6,500,000 

1.86 

10, 17.5, 000 

Pine.apples: 
1919. 

Crates. 

V 26,000 

4.25 

111,000 

5,100,000 

2.30 

11,730,000 

1920 

47.000 

11.000 

4.30 

202,000 

6,000,000 

1.70 

10. 20 a 000 

1921 

. 6.00 

65,000 

7,200,000 

1.90 

13, 680, 000 

1922 

22,000 

4. 76 

105,000 

8,000,000 

1.20 

9,600,000 

1923 

67,000 

4.00 

228,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstlmate.s; California estimates in cooperation with California De- 
partment of Agriculture. 1923 estimates are preliminary. 

1 Dried basis. 

* Representing tho commercial crop year beginning Oct. 1; the numbers for 1923, for instance, represent 
the fruit that set during the season of 1923 and will be picked and marketed from Oct. 1, 1923, to Sept. 80, 
1924. 

* Freese during January, 1924, promises to reduce the stated figures for oranges by about one million 
boxes. Damage to lemons stUi undetermined. 
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Yearbook of the of Agriculture, 19SS, 

ORANBeRBICB. 


Table 211. — Cranberries: Acreage, production, and farm value. United States, 

hg Btoltes, 19SB and 192S. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ Preliminary. 


GRAPES. 


Table 212. — Grapes: Estimated production, by States, calendar years, 1922 and 

192$, 


State. 

1922 

19231 

State- 

1922 

1923 1 


1,000 

pounds. 

112 

1,000 

pounds. 

104 

Kansas.. 

1,000 

pounds. 

6,768 

1,000 

pounds. 

6,400 

New HampShiro 

204 

176 

Kentucky... 

2,000 

1.090 


90 

74 

TAnnesaeb 

4, .574 

2,06.5 


860 

913 

Alabama 

1,400 

1,470 

Bhode Island 

369 

532 

Mississippi 

'468 

'604 

Connecticut 

1,760 

1,955 

Louisiana 

.57 

60 

New York 

210,000 

122,220 

Texas 

1,674 

2, 325 

New Jersey 

4,60.5 

4. 488 

Oklahoma 

.3,713 

2,940 


.50,000 

33,000 

ArkaDsa.s 

2,400 

1,920 


1,620 

l|539 

Colorado 

57C 

594 

Hferylfiiid 

1,000 

1,760 

New Mexico 

910 

1,170 

Virpnift 

2,900 

4, a32 

Ariaona 

630 

OHO 

West Virginia 

1,944 

2,183 

Utah 

1,269 

1,378 

North Carolina 

11, 700 

11,664 

Nevada. 

300 


South Carolina 

2,700 

2,952 

Idaho 

670 

600 

Georgia 

3,040 

8.000 

WashiiiKton 

1 8, 784 

3.9W 

Ohio 

4.5,000 

38,710 

Oregon.- 

California 

! 3,-060 

2.730 

Indiana 

8,836 

7,980 

3, 602,000 

3,622.000 

Illinois 

vfiebigv” 

12, 740 
127,500 

10,988 

88,500 

United States 

4, 152, 342 

4, 015, 609 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota r_- 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska — 

69.3 
' 1,50 
1.3,000 
14,700 
2,700 

676 

148 

11,880 

12,000 

2,640 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ Preliminary. 


Table 213. — Grapes: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, calendar yeah, 1917- 

1923, 


State. I 1917 1918 1919 1020 | 1921 I 1922 | 1923 



Division of Statistical and Ulstorical Keseorch. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to oarlot basis. 
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JPfiAOHES. 


Txblb ^t4. — Feaches: Production^ United Stateg, 1899-^19^3, 


Calen^r year. 

Production. 

Calendar year. 

Production. 

Calendar year. 

l^oduction. 

lfiB9 

■BuahtU. 

15, 43$, 000 

49.439.000 

40.445.000 

37.831.000 

28.850.000 

41. 070. 000 

36. 634.000 

44.104.000 

22.527.000 

1908 

48.146.000 
95, 470, m 
48, 171, 000 
34, 880, 600 

52.343.000 

39.707.000 

54. 109. 000 

64.097.000 

lOlG 

Bushels, 

37.505.000 

48.705.000 
33,094,090 

53.178.000 
45,G2aOOO 

32. 602. 000 

65.852.000 

45.702.000 

i 

1900 

1009 

1917 

1901 

imo 

1918 

1902 

ion 

1919 

1903 

1012 

1920. 1 

1904 

1913 

1921. ! 

1905 

1914 

1922 

1900 

IQIS - 

iQa:< 

1907 





Division of Crop -and Livostook Estimates. Census figures in italics. 


Table 215,'^Peackes: Production and farm prieesy hy Htates, calendar years, 1919-- 

193S, 


State. 

Total crop, thousands of bushels. 

Farm price per buitliel Sept. 15— 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Now ITnmpflhire 

39 

0 

29 

82 

40 

Cents, 

210 

Cents, 

400 

Cents, 

317 

Cents. 

248 

Cents. 

162 

lVla».sachn» 0 tti!, 

213 

4 

185 

200 

205 

220 

400 

357 

262 

270 

Rhode Island.- 

29 

3 

9 

28 

31 

350 

415 

357 

270 

105 

Connecticut 

195 

10 

290 

262 

232 

250 

425 

371 

28.5 

264 

New York 

1,262 

2,600 

1,700 

8,400 

1,700 

270 

225 

2.56 

no 

181 

New Jersey 

1,653 

2,1.34 

347 

2,000 

2,642 

270 

220 

335 

185 

209 

Pennsylvwiia 

1, 100 

2 ; 000 

3.50 

1,560 

1,907 

800 

2.50 

345 

180 

183 

Delaware.. 

227 

203 

7 

320 

22.5 

190 

225 

300 

80 

150 

Maryland 

564 

692 

59 

495 

631 

19C 

210 

300 

170 

150 

Virginia.— 

682 

1,092 

52 

764 

504 

200 

185 

300 

170 

210 

West Virginia 

760 

992 

48 

715 

526 

220 

225 

300 

200 

205 

North Carolina 

575 

1.539 

644 

1,010 

260 

210 

184 

2-16 

170 

200 

South Carolina 

390 

832 

566 

845 

• 6.50 

220 

200 

145 

1.50 

240 

Georgia 

5,895 

3,7?H1 

6, 550 

4,960 

.5,248 

250 

171 

160 

146 

178 

Florida 

148 

150 

130 

130 

120 

250 

300 

210 

850 

192 

Ohio 

618 

3,238 

335 

1,5K4 

1,386 

330 

21.5 

36.5 

170 

187 

Indiana 

82 

405 

26 

6.50 

445 

330 


352 

178 

231 

Illinois 

4r)0 

770 

76 

1,100 

675 

270 

317 

371 

175 

204 

Mlclitgan 

448 

1,500 

35^ 

1,440 

1, 12.5 

310 

230 

290 

1.50 

179 

Iowa 

2 

100 

30 

2U0 

40 

330 

347 

341 

172 

200 

Missouri 

1.203 

1,427 

5 

0 

2,300 

81 

1,040 

45 

200 

2.54 


no 

174 

Nebrn.ska...... 

0 

: 0 

31U 

4a3 


150 

270 

Kansas 

214 

187 

24 

630 

78 

2(>0 

400 

320 

170 

252 

Kentucky 

460 

988 

1 80 

1,218 

4.50 

240 

225 

300 

HO 

164 

Tenne.ssoo 

1,285 

1,500 

820 

2,002 

460 

180 

180 

230 

108 

190 

Alabama 

1.083 

974 ' 1,280 

810 

779 

170 

175 

165 

120 

138 

Mississippi 

776 

412 

822 

375 

260 

1.50 

1 175 

150 

200 

196 

Louisiana 

882 

269 

264 

180 

175 

100 

275 

250 

167 

200 

Texas 

4. 621 

800 

2,260 

1,920 

1,700 

180 

310 

165 

220 

217 

Oklahoma... 

2,024 

180 

860 

2,070 

1,290 

140 

2.50 

150 

115 

159 

Arkansas 

3, 840 

117 

435 

2,040 

1,110 

160 

23.5 

160 

100 

163 

Colorado.... 1 

722 

670 

810 

900 

792 

250 

250 

175 

100 

171 

New Mexioo 

204 

6 

8 

98 

189 

200 

'250 

325 

200 

.200 

Arisona 

140 

48 

54 

128 

90 

180 

350 

300 

190 

250 

Utah 

884 

471 

768 

885 

802 

160 

250 

171 

50 

129 

Nevada 

6 

6 

4 

6 

5 

270 

300 

2.50 

76 

200 

Idaho 

293 

42 

150 

244 

282 

180 

290 

175 

155 

108 

Washington 

1, 545 

155 

772 

950 

1,333 

170 

280 

182 

106 

134 

Oregon 

504 

100 

106 

800 

5f)0 

140 

330 

250 

125 

168 

Oallfomia 

17,200 

15,200 

12, 910 

17,080 

15,880 

150 

190 

100 

108 

68 

United States. 

63, 178 

45,620 

32,602 

55,852 

45,702 

189. 0 

210.4 

168.7 

133.8 

14a 0 


Divisiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 





746 Tearhook of the Department of A^rk/ultare, 19SS. 

Table 21G. — Peaches: Condition of crop^ United States^ 1st of month, 1868--102S, 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 217. — Peaches: Carlot shipments, hy Slates of origin, calendar years, 1917- 

1923, 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Cars, 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

New York 

7,308 

1,057 

1, 434 

4,(566 

2,840 

6, H62 

2,764 

New Jersey 

1,218 

748 

1, 148 

1,307 

5 

1, .505 

1,7.58 

Pennsylvania 

879 

2.57 

306 

.316 

45 

268 

654 

Virginia 

125 

63 

1.37 

370 


265 

70 

West Virginia 1 

900 

322 

425 

4,58 


10 

177 

North Carolina 

65 

56 

66 

.343 

^9 

1,452 

250 

Qcoigia 

4,008 

7,995 

7,236 

5,663 

10,636 

7, 368 

8>717 

Michigan 

445 

76 

270 

2,276 

198 

1^50 

994 

Tennessee 

10 

152 

116 

149 

218 

248 

63 

Texas 

825 

1,579 

1,940 

62 

064 

25 

102 

Oklahoma 

278 

244 

866 


42 

155 

04 

Arkansas 

1,507 

190 

2,335 

20 

596 

1, 521 

747 

Colorado 1... 

1, 347 

1,111 

1,3.34 

773 

1,219 

1,420 

1,264 

Utah 

1, 140 

577 

1,102 

402 

839 

1,261 

1,174 

Washington 

1,020 

647 

2,219 

204 

1,097 

090 

1,611 

California 

2,858 

4,518 

7,846 

7,354 

7.606 

0,085 

10,0.59 

All other 

2,128 

817 

2,083 

2,605 

406 

4, 107 

2,766 

Total 

27,237 

20,400 

30,923 

26,967 

27,300 

38,201 

33,164 


Division «f Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, ilhipments as shown in carlots include those by TOat reduced to carlot basis. 
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Tablb 218. — Peaches: Monthly earlot shipments, by States, 1B17-19S$. 


State and calendar year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total. 


Cara, 

Cara, 

Cara. 

Cbra. 

Clor«. 

Cara. 

Cara. 






4,202 

1 3,016 

7,308 





18 

090 

40 

lia57 




MmmtM 

07 

1,280 

43 

l\ 434 

1920 




22 

31442 

1,202 

4,666 

1921 




L663 

1,173 

4 

2^840 

1922 



3 

106 

6,063 

800 

61862 

1923 




10 

2,138 

616 

2,764 

Georgia: 






1017 

37 

1,076 

2,983 

2 



4,008 

1918 

1,030 

3i 511 

3, 438 

10 



7i096 

1919 

'295 

3i073 

3,863 

5 



7; 236 

1920 

41 

1, 315 

4,157 

160 



5i663 

1921 

1, 402 

3i650 

5,664 

11 



10; 636 

1922 

'682 

3; 002 

3,681 

3 



7,368 

1923 

1 

21238 

6; 896 

680 



8;717 

Arkansas: 





1017 


10 

1,009 

486 

8 


1,597 

1918 



• 179 

11 



' 190 

1919 

2 


1,375 

056 

2 


2,335 

1920 



20 



20 

1921 

2 

3 

69l 




500 

1922 


5 

1,264 

252 



1, 521 

1923 


2 

196 

647 



747 

Colorado; 








1917 




61 

922 

374 

1, 347 

1918 




5 

670 

4:14 

2 

1, 111 

1919 




860 

470 

4 

1, 334 

1920 


1 

62 

708 

3 

773 

1921 


1 

564 

1 669 

6 

1,219 

1922 _ _ 



465 

I 965 


1,420 

1923__ J 



667 

i 695 

2 

1,264 

California; 








1917 

1 

154 

173 

2,136 

' 361 

S3 

2; 858 

1918 

1 

201 

762 

2,396 

j 1, 122 

36 

4, 518 

1919 

4 

205 

1,520 

4,363 

1,763 

1 

7,846 

1920 

2 

222 

2,314 

3, 186 

1,624 

6 

7,354 

1921 


43 

1,672 

4,231 1 

1 1,662 

8 

7,606 

1922 

64 

127 

6,258 

i 3, 352 

284 

0,085 

1923 

110 

4,367 

3,842 

1. 691 

49 

10,069 

All Other; 






1917 

3 

54 

804 

3,069 

6, 4.53 

•556 

10^020 

1918 

82 

309 

1,952 

2,080 

1,070 

45 

5,538 

1919 

27 

235 

2, 453 

4,996 . 

2, 971 

56 

10,738 

1920 

2 

61 

410 

2,844 1 

4, 754 

•430 

8,491 

1921 

25 

307 

1,560 

865 ; 

1,632 

14 

4. 403 

1922 

13 

113 

2,465 

5,812 1 

3,508 

124 

12, 035 

1923 


34 

392 

4,205 

4,882 

90 

0,603 

Total shipments: 







1917 

41 

1,204 

5,149 

6, 743 

11,031 

8 3,979 

27,237 

1918 

],n9 

4,021 

6,336 

f>, 185 

3,626 

123 

20,409 

1919 - 

328 

3, 613 

9,216 

11, 277 

6. 486 

KM 1 

30,923 

1920 

45 

1,688 

6,881 

6,284 

10. .528 

• 1,041 

26,967 

mi 

1,420 

4, 012 

9,387 

7.324 

5, 116 1 

32 

27,300 

1922 

695 

3, 184 

7, MO 

11,886 

13, 778 

1,208 

38,291 

1923 

1 

2,384 

10, 855 

0, 751 

9,406 1 

757 

33, 1.54 


Division of Rtatisticttl iind Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Di\ision. Shipments as shown in carlols include those by boat reduced lo earlot basis. 

^ Includes 8 cans In Noveralior. > Includes 3 cars in November. * Includes 11 cars In November. 


Table 219^“. — Fetiches: Farm price per hushcl, idth of months United Slalesy 1910- 

19 ^ 3 . 


Calendar 

year. 

June 

16. 

July 

16. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept. 

15. 

Get. 

16. 

Weight- 

ed 

average. 

Calendar 

year. 

June 

15. 

July 

16. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept 

16. 

Oct. 

15. 

Weight- 

ed 

average. 

1910 

eta. 

Cia. 

eta. 

iiao 

Cla. 

115.1 

eta. 

122.8 

CU. 

113.3 

1917 

eta. 

17a 8 

CU. 

144.8 

CU. 
143. 3 

CU. 

143.8 

CU. 

160.6 

CU. 

148.0 

1911 

136.0 

110.2 

151. 0 

112. 1 

138.0 

108.3 

129.0 

131.0 

138.2 

1918 

165ul 

160.4 

178.9 

185.3 

193.2 

176.6 

1912 

iiao 

10.5. 0 

111.2 

1919 

191.1 

201.6 

199.6 

205.7 

211.7 

20a9 

1913 

13a 6 

12a 2 

13a 3 

145.0 

131.3 

1920 

236.8 

22ao 

235.0 

219.8 

244.2 

228.9 

1914 - _ 


12a 4 

ia5.o 

202.2 

105.3 

108.7 

1921 

189.3 

205.3 

2ia3 

227.6 

244.3 

213.5 

1915 


99. 5 

86.4 

114.0 

81. 1 

85.2 

88.2 

1922 

172.0 

161.4 

143.7 

143.5 

150.4 

152.3 

1916 

110.6 

109.1 

11&3 

112.1 

116.0 

1923 

j178.6 

181.4 

171.8 

173.0 

183.0 

176.8 


Division of Cn)p and Livestock Estimatea. 
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Tablu 220. — Peaches: Average jobbing prices per ^basket carrier and per bushel 
at 10 markets, 1921-192S, 


Market, and (Mrlen- 

O-bo!^ carriers. 

Bushels. 

dor year. 

May.i 

June. 

July. 





Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.» 

New York: 

19^ 


13.34 

$3.04 

$5.00 



$2.62 





$3. 72 

3.05 

2. .57 

2. 16 



2. 29 

$1.00 
2. 16 

$1.78 

2.48 

$1.43 

1.94 

1923. 

3.31 

2. 10 

2.03 



2. 18 

Chicago: 

1921 


2.47 

2.05 

4.23 


$2.74 

3.20 

1922 

3.50 

2.72 

2.65 


2. 76 

2. 51 

1.91 

1. 70 

1. 38 
2.25 

1023 

2.79 

2.39 

2.56 


2.76 

3.06 

2. 11 

Philadelphia: 

1921 


2.73 

2.86 

4.28 



2.07 

1922 

2.81 

2.65 

2.44 

2. 14 



1.88 

1. 60 

1.67 
2. 18 

1923. 

2.98 

2.24 

2.70 




2.08 

Pittsburgh: 

1921 


2.59 

2.87 

4.39 



3.88 


1922 

3.50 

2.78 

2.58 

2.20 



2. 89 

2. 47 

1. 62 

i . K4 

1923 

3. 15 

2.22 

2.75 



2. 32 

2.79 

2.01 

2. 09 

St. Jjouis: 

1921 


2.84 

3.12 

4.74 



3. 27 

. 1922 


2.74 

2.48 


2. .50 

2. 59 

1.89 

1.9.5 

2.46 

1.54 

1923 


2.35 

2.17 

3.01 


2.65 

3.39 

Cincinnati: 

1921 


2. -27 

2.78 


2.42 

3.02 


1922 


2.21 

2. 1.3 


$2.50 

2.06 

2. 59 

2. 17 

'i. 09'1 

1.90 
; 2.31 

1923 


2.55 

1.96 

2.20 

2.28 

3. 21 

2.35 1 

1 

St. Paul: 

1921 



1 

1922 








2.17 

2.(»3 j 

1.70 

1923 








Minneapolis: 

1921 









1 

1922 



2.49 





2.21 

l.W 

2.53 

1. 56 
2.20 

1923 






Kansas City: 

1921 


2.59 




4.04 

3. 29 


1922 


2.60 

2.58 ! 



2. 18 

2. 15 

1.99 

1.01 

1.98 

1923 


2. 55 


1 

3.24 

2 2.'i 

Washington: • 

1921. 


3.04 

3.29 ! 

4. 75 

1 



1922 


3.07 

2. 43 1 

2. 27 


... ... 1 

2. 55 

2 

2. 07 
2.20 

192;j 


3.90 

1 

2.64 1 

2.68 




3. 12 

ci 

1 





i 


DIvLsion of Riutistical and iristoricul Roscareh. rompllod from data of Ihe Fruit and Vogotahlo 
Division. 

Average pri«?s as .shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and c*oudftiou only; they are 
simple averages of selling iK’ices. 

t Quotations began May 25, 1922. 

» Last (luotation Oct. 11, 1922, and Oct. 13, 1923. 

» Sales direct to retailors, except Septeml^er and October, 1923, for bushels. 


PEARS. 

Table 221. — Pears: Production, United States, 1009-19^3. 


Calendar 

year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

year. 

Proiluction. 

(’’alendar 

>eur. 

1999 

Bu8hd8. 

B,8At,m 

10,48bi000 

11,460,-000 

11.843.000 

10. 108.000 

lfll4-_ 

BunheUt. 

12, 086, 000 
11,216,000 

11.874.000 
13, 281. 000 

13.302.000 

1919 

1910 

1915 

1930 

1911 

1916 

1921 

1912 

1917 

1922 

1913 

1018___ 

1923 





Division Of Crop and Livestock Estii^tes. Ccasus dgoies in Italics. 


ProduetJon. 


Basheh, 
15.00«,0n0 
]A.805,uuo 
il,2U7.(KN) 
20, 705, 000 
17,;»K1,000 
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Table 222. — P^ars: Production and farm priceSf by States, calendar years, 1919- 

ms. 


State. 

Total crop, thousands of bushels. 

Farm price per bushel Nov. 15— 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923^ 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Maine 

14 

10 

15 

14 

7 

Cents. 

240 

Cents. 

226 

Cents. 

200 

Cents. 

200 

Cents. 

200 

New Hampshire 

17 

18 

17 

24 

12 

240 

225 

250 

200 

200 

Vermont 

10 

]0i 

6 

10 

1 « 

240 

280 

330 

220 

225 

Massaciuisetts 

K4 

83 

45 

84 

58 

240 

250 

300 

147 

220 

Rhode Island 

11 

11 

6 

12 

; 10 

240 

Z50 

150 

100 

250 

Connecticut 

57 

61 

50 

60 

37 

240 

2.50 

200 

100 

225 

New York 

1, HSO 

2,700 

1,660 

3,200 

1.000 

240 

105 

170 

65 

188 

New Jersey 

402 

690 

185 

405 

662 

140 

110 

160 

80 

100 

Pennsylvania 

421 

845 

220 

570 

612 

230 

130 

i 245 

100 

121 

Delaware 

98 

140 

9 

158 

370 

160 

25 

1 200 

25 

50 

Marvland .* 

VirRini.i 

287 

421 

! 35 

1 256 

1 374 

130 

1 GO 

200 

.50 

100 

288 

43S 

30 

270 

200 

160 

95 

200 

100 

136 

West VirRinia 

40 

66 

2 

38 

41 

230 

175 

300 

160 

130 

North ("arollna 

120 

208 

100 

lU) 

65 

210 

161 

182 

130 

171 

South Carolina 

99 

120 

115 

104 

88 

220 

150 

160 

120 

130 

OeorRla 

178 

173 

171 

202 

192 

180 

145 

165 

ia5 

116 

Florida 

43 

24 

40 

50 

35 

180 

150 

125 

100 

125 

Ohio 

157 

478 

126 

450 

332 

260 

120 

275 

80 

106 

Indiana 

107 

375 

70 

300 

334 

180 

99 

196 

75 

75 

Illinois 

375 

6^ 

100 

510 

307 

170 

125 

270 

100 

04 

Michigan 

405 

1,041 

632 

1,600 

900 

180 


175 

80 

107 

Wisconsin 

20 

21 

16 

19 

16 

190 

175 

320 

80 

131 

Lava 

3(' 

90 

5 

75 

62 

100 

145 

600 

124 

111 

Missouri , 

431 

418 

4 

460 

476 

140 

1.50 

2.50 

1(15 

9.5 

Nebraska ! 

25 

22 

2 

27 

24 

250 

275 

300 

140 

206 

Kansas 

221 

41 

7 

24.3 

134 

170 

215 

275 

140 

161 

Kentucky 

55 

132 

4 

150 

70 

180 

195 

233 

155 

132 

Tennessee ' 

115 

200 

65 

180 

83 

200 

165 

205 

120 

162 

Alabama 

153 

158 

180 

176 

174 

160 

161 

1.37 

133 

152 

Mississippi 

12:. 

• 167 

167 

190 

90 

160 

200 

132 

125 

150 

Louisiana 

59 

47 

38 

4K 

46 

125 

175 

229 

171 

170 

Te.\a.s 

637 

338 

406 

390 

340 

110 

zn 

190 

117 

167 

Oklahoma 

250 

42 

36 

197 

100 

190 

200 

m 

J.50 

176 

Arkansas 

123 

42 

39 

100 

46 

170 

190 

160 

160 

200 

Montana 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

300 

200 

300 

100 

200 

Colorado 

345 

386 

502 

519 

400 

220 

190 

220 

75 

156 

New AJniico 

87 

32 

24 

18 

49 

2:10 

2.50 

260 

150 

240 

A ri7(>im 

20 

12 

16 

18 

18 

380 

250 

300 

125 

240 

CmIk. 

76 

87 

81 

98 

64 

2.50 

250 

250 

lOG 

132 

Nevada 

4 

6 

3 

4 

7 

250 

300 

250 

150 

190 

Idalio 

40 < 

5ft 

55 

72 

72 

17.) 

276 

m 

175 

176 

Washing tan 

1,781 

1,140 

1,710 

1, 740 

2,600 

170 

130 

170 

131 

110 

OrcRon 

761 

7<K) 

836 

1,400 

1,540 

160 

175 

1.50 

140 

108 

Culiforniu 

4. 6(»0 

4. 080 

3,570 

6, 250 

5, 332 

180 

276 

IM) 

120 

120 

Fnitcd States. 

15,006 

16,805 

11,297 

20. 705 

17,3t»0 

184 0 

166. 8 

170.6 

106.0 

121.1 


Division of Crop aod Livestock Estimates, 
» rreliniinary. 


Table 223. — Pears: Condition of crop, United States, 1st of month, 1908-1923. 


Calendar 

ye.ar. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Per 
cent 
of a 
full 
crop. 

Calendar 

year. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Per 
cent 
of u 
full 
cropt 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average 

1909-1918. 

1914 

1915 

P.d. 

70.9 

P.ct. 

69.7 


P.ct. 

74.1 



1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 

1914-1920- 

10S1 

P.d. 

eae 

77.1 

62.7 

6a3 

73.4 

PTrt, 

6a8 

66.2 

58.2 

60.6 

68.4 

P.d. 

59.0 
61.9 

56.4 

60.5 

71.0 

P.d. 

61.2 

65.3 

«6a3 

66.8 

76.1 

P.d. 

61.8 

643 

6a6 

68.0 

78.6 

P.d. 

61.8 

68.2 

62.1 

68.2 

82.9 

61.8 

63.2 

65.1 

70.9 

69.7 

■ 

65.0 
61. 3 
59.5 
65.0 
55.4 

53. 6 
63.9 

64.0 
7a 8 

59. 1 

64.2 

647 

6a9 

71.8 

58.1 

64.3 

66.3 
71.9 

73.3 
61.8 

60.1 

62.7 

61.7 

6a3 

67.6 

69.0 

1 

64.1 

60. S 

50.2 

62l3 

63.1 

65.5 

43.8 

72.8 
08.6 

40.9 

69.8 

63.2 

41.7 
73.0 

61.8 

45.3 

77.4 
640 

48.1 

8a2 

66.4 

48.2 

86.3 
68.8 



60.9 

62.0 

67. 4 
66.8 

69.5 

67.8 

73.0 

66.8 

1922 

1923 


Division of Crop and Livostook Estimates. 
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Tablb 224. — Pears: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, 1917-1922. 


State. 

Year beginning June 1. 

1917-18 

1018-10 

1910-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 


Cara. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

New York 

1,746 

1,226 

1,506 

8,962 

2,855 

5,418 

New Jersey 

62 

62 

121 

42 

21 

40 


461 

413 

56 

267 


151 

'MurylRnd 

54 

43 

18 

36 


36 

Ohio 

29 

47 

5 

54 

17 

96 

Idianna 

45 

11 

49 

78 


44 

Dlinois 

3.^4 

97 

824 

1,140 


468 

Michigan 

696 

343 

127 

i;i42 

610 

1,860 

Texas., 

18 

127 

100 

88 

96 

47 

Colorado 

382 

347 

524 

604 

733 

774 

Utah 

27 

34 

25 

75 

31 

82 

Washington 

1,700 

2,421 

2.452 

1,006 

2^827 

2,678 

Oregon 

699 

799 

930 

847 

974 

1.862 

California 

.5, 191 

4, 002 

3,061 

4,594 

4,431 

6,461 

All other 

170 

206 

257 

202 

142 

314 

Total 

11,614 

10, 170 

10, 154 

15,037 

j 12,737 

20,331 


Division of Statistical and llistoricnl Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division . 
Shipments as shown in carlots include tbixse by boat reduced to ctirlot basis. 


Table 225. — Peam: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, 1‘nited Stales, 1910- 

1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

Aug, 

15. 

Sept. 

15. 

Oct. 

l,^ 

Nov. 

15. 

1 

' Doc*. 
15. 

Weight- 
ed aver, 
crop 
year. 

( ’alcndar 
JCHU. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept. 

15. 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

15. 

Dec. 

15. 

Weight- 
ed aver, 
crop 
year. 


eta. 

eta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Ch. 

VU. 


(Ha. 

na. 

('ta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

1910 


100. 9 

98. 6 

100. 8 

122. 4 

100.9 

1917 

132. 2 

125. 0 

IIK. 2 

116. 1 


127.4 

1911 

iiao 

103.8 

97.2 

86. 1 

111.0 

109. .3 

1918 

168. 4 

157. K 

147. 5 

140. 1 

i56. 6 

101. 1 

1912 

lOf). 3 

100. 0 

83. 1 

79.3 

92.8 

100.4 

1919 

188. 4 

ih;i. 0 

181. 3 

1K2.0 

219. 5 

185.7 

1913 

HI9. 9 

119. 3 

95.6 

93. 0 

97. 9 

111.2 

1920 

195. 5 

197.9 

184. 2 

170. 0 

164.5 

194.1 

1914 

98. 8 

92.8 

80. 4 

77.5 

82. 5 

93.7 

1921 

165.2 

175. 1 

186. 4 

194.9 

198.7 

172.2 

1915 

80.8 

83.8 

82. 7 

89.8 

89. 7 

82.5 

1922 

147. 1 


116.2 

119.8 

118.7 

139.7 

1916 

109.0 

102.7 

96.0 

93.3 

105. 6 

104.8 

1923 

168.3 

172. 5 

165. 1 

150.2 




Division of Crop and T^ivestock Estimates. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Table 226. — Strawberries: Carlot shipments by Stales of origin, calendar years, 

1917-1023. 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 1 

1921 i 

1922 

1923 


Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara, j 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Now York 

210 

242 

112 

362 

244 1 

328 

200 

New Jersey.. 

829 

445 

326 

559 

425 

274 

187 

Delaware 

2, 340 

822 

430 

610 

856 

940 

024 

Maryland.. 

Virginia 

2,193 

838 

oil 

787 

1,009 

1,040 

1,916 

1, 352 

342 

206 

349 

097 

1,670 

1, 193 

North Carolina 

690 

585 

484 

446 

479 

1,101 

1,067 

Florida 

193 

79 

21 

153 

108 

322 

1,035 

Illinois 

347 

125 

80 

98 

74 

260 

'240 

Michigan. 

475 

272 

391 

439 

455 

640 

408 

Missouri 

673 

620 

1,081 

318 

400 

1,063 

872 

Kentucky 

676 

410 

132 

239 

387 

772 

826 

Tennesssee 

1,781 

1,234 

1,099 

1, 182 

1,693 

3,607 

3,289 

Alabama 

196 

279 

229 

147 

285 

460 

603 

Louisiana .t 

1, 100 

556 

082 

858 

1.531 

1, 576 

1,678 

Arkansas 

1,090 

651 

1,034 

896 

1,094 

2,106 

1,342 

California.. 

245 

609 

703 

5ti0 

291 

201 

103 

All other 

603 

443 

482 

448 

541 

791 

1, 134 

Total 

15, 00.5 

8,4.52 

8, 105 

8,490 

19, 095 1 

18, 716 

17,806 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable DlvS- 
uon. Bhipmonts as shown in carlots Include those by l^oat reduced to carlot basis. 
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Table 227. — Strawberries: Average jobbing prices per quart at 10 markets^ 19B1-’ 

192S, 


Market, and 
calendar year. 

Mar.i 

Apr. 

May. 

June.’ 

Market, and 
calendar year. 

Mar.» 

Apr. 

— 

May. 

June.* 

New York; 

1921 

|a47 

.00 

|a41 

.37 

la 27 
.21 


Cincinnati : 

1921 

$0..33 

$0.27 

$0.23 


1922 

la 16 

1922 

.53 

.18 

.12 


1923 

.05 

.43 

.20 

.18 

1923 

.48 

.30 

.15 

$aio 

Chicago: 

1921 

.31 

.37 

.24 

St. Paul: 

1921 

.38 

.44 

.28 

1922 - - 

Ah' 

.29 

. 14 

.12 

1922 

.30 

.19 

.16 

1923 _ - 

.45 

.41 

.20 

.16 

1923 


.44 

.25 

.20 

PhUadclphiu: 

1921 

.33 

.34 

.23 

Minneapolis: 

1921- 

.37 

.41 

.31 

1922 

.53 

.32 

.18 

.17 

1922 

.29 

.18 

.14 

1923 - 

.65 

.40 

.18 

.16 

1923 

.58 

. 45 

.20 

.10 

Pittsburgh: 

1921 

.34 

.34 

.20 

Kansas C * it y: 

1921 

.33 

.30 

.23 

1922 - — . 

..50 

.34 

.17 

.18 

1922 

.31 

.16 

.13 

1923 

.62 

.41 

.22 

.16 

1923 

.40 

.40 

.21 

.16 

Bt. ].K)uis: 

1921 

.31 

.33 

.23 

■Washington; ® 

1921 

.50 

.35 

.22 

1922 

.54 

.26 

.14 

.16 

1922 

.55 

.27 

.20 

.14 

1923 

.49 

.40 

.18 

1923 

.42 

.34 

.17 

.11 





Division of Statistical and Ilistoricul Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and VoRctable Division. 
Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable equality and condition only; they 
are simple averaires of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

1 Quotations began Mar. 23, 1922, and Mar. 28, 192:1 

• Last quotation June 6, 1922, and June 13, 1923. 

* B^es direct to retailers. 

CABBAGK. 


Table 228. — Cabbage: Commercial acrcaycj yield per acre, and production, in car» 
loads contaming 1J,5 tons each, 1921-19^3. 


State. 


Acreage. 


Yield per acre. j 

Production. 

1921 

1922 ! 

1923* 

1921 

19:^ 

1923 

1021 

1922 

1923* 

Early: 

Acrn. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

California 

7,320 

7, 320 

6,300 

7.0 

0.0 

7.0 

4,099 

3. 514 

2,968 

Florida 

6, 370 

11,280 

2,070 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

2,678 

6, 317 

1,325 

IjOiiisiaua 

1,580 

1,670 

1,640 

6.4 

G.O 

4.5 

809 

802 

590 

Texas - 

11,210 

14,880 

4. 070 

4.0 

5.0 

5.0 

3, 5S7 

5,952 

1,628 

Total 

25, 480 

35. U»0 

OSO 

5. 4 

6.9 

0.2 

11,073 

16. 585 

6,511 

lutennediate: 

Alabairnt 

1,000 

2,200 

2,200 

8.0 

8.6 

7.5 

1,024 

1,406 

1,320 

(iMrgiu 

250 

520 

220 

7.0 

5.0 

6.5 

1 140 

208 

97 

Illinois 

1,020 

1,880 

1,400 

6.0 

8.0 

6.0 

648 

1,203 

560 

lowu 

600 

1,840 

1,200 

6.0 

8.0 

,5.5 

240 

1,178 

528 

Kentucky 

350 

300 

300 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

168 

144 

120 

Maryland 

2, IK’iO 

2, 7,50 

2,000 

4.8 

6.0 

6.0 

791 

1, 100 

OriO 

Mi.v;issippi 

1,420 

4,640 

4,240 

0.0 

5.0 

3.5 

682 

1,856 

1, 187 

Missouri 

700 

700 

800 

8.1 

7.0 

6.0 

454 

392 

364 

Incw Jersey 

4,220 

4,500 

4,100 

6.6 

8. 0 

5.6 

2,194 

2,880 

1,801 

New Mexico 

130 

400 

300 

8.0 

9.0 

7.0 

83 

288 

168 

New York (L. 1.) 

1, 150 

4,500 

4,200 

6.6 

11 0 

7.0 

2,191 

3,960 

2,3.52 

North Caroliiiu 

450 

350 

440 

6.6 

6.0 

7.5 

23t 

168 

251 

S(»utli (.\iroliim 

3, 970 

4,1(X) 

3,450 

9.7 

7.5 

11.5 

3,a81 

351 

2,460 

3,174 

Tennes.soe 

720 

1,600 

1,200 

6.1 

7.0 

7.0 

1 840 

672 

Virginia (Norfolk and 
Eastern Shore 

4,200 

3,500 

3,750 

8.S 

8.0 

6.0 

2, 957 

2, 240 

1,800 

Washington 

020 

950 

890 

8.0 

9.0 

8.0 

589 

684 

570 

Total 

27, 300 

34, 630 

30,690 

7.2 

7. 6 

6. 5 

15. 827 

21,097 

5,960 

Late: 









4,638 

Colorado 

4,000 

5,240 

6,270 

11.7 

12.0- 

11.0 

3, 744 

5,030 

Indiana 

1,090 

1,600 

1,300 

6.0 

7.0 

10.0 

523 

930 

1,040 

Michigan 

1,990 

3, 570 

3,290 

6.5 

11.0 

9.8 

1,035 

3, 142 

2,579 

Minnesota 

2. 740 

3, 840 

3,260 

5.0 

9.0 

7.5 

1,096 

2,766 

1,953 

Now Y ork 

22. 900 

24, 900 

22,680 

6.5 

9.0 

7.6 

11,908 

17,928 

13,608 

Ohio-... 

2, 300 

2, 870 

3,220 

5.7 

8.2 

8.5 

1,076 

1,883 

2,190 

Oregon. 

780 

900 

900 

9.6 

7.0 

5.0 

593 

504 

3G0 

Pemisylvonia 

2,720 

2,800 

2,750 

6.0 

7.0 

5.0 

1,306 

1,568 

1,100 

Virginia (southwe^st) 

2. 500 

2,070 

2,620 

0.0 

0.0 

7.0 

1,200 

1, 922 

1.467 

Wisconsia 

10, 660 

16, .560 

13, 340 

6,0 

11.0 

9.5 

5,117 

14, 673 

10. 138 

Total 

51,740 

05,010 

68. 630 

7 

9.7 

8.3 

27. 598 

50,245 

39,076 

Grand total 

104,580 

1 134,790 j 102,400 

C.'6" 

8.2 

7. 5 

54, 498 

87,927 

j 61,647 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tabls 229. — Cabbage: Carlot shipmeniSf by States of origin, calendar years, 1917- 

192S. 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1021 

1932 ' 

1923 

New York, T.nng Tnland 

Cars. 

118 

Cars. 

Ill 

Cars. 

Cars. 

36 

Cars. 

Cars. 

13 

Cars. 

New Yorki other 

4,999 

8,357 

17,300 

7,006 

1 9, M3 

9,766 

18,838 

Pennsylvania 

94 

160 

383 

239 

291 

348 

291 

Maryland - 

Virginia 

171 

63 

254 

290 

325 

448 

220 

1,891 

1,027 

1.608 

1,532 

3,595 

2f939 

3,331 
4. 313 

South Carolina 

663 

1,867 

1,172 

1,087 

3,285 

3, 365 

Florida 

1, 413 

3,782 

1,537 

i745 

1,518 

3,002 

1,216 

Ohio 

646 

678 

283 

342 


590 

497 

Illinois 

6S 

267 

161 

146 

102 

144 

407 

Michigan 

624 

430 

38.6 

335 

472 

871 

614 

Wisconsin 

2,815 

3,334 

3, .606 

4,179 

3,355 

5. 452 

5,630 

Minnesota - 

582 

1,010 

961 

834 

696 

1,156 

797 

Iowa 

453 

389 

205 

374 

144 

560 

.351 

Kentucky 

90 

121 

185 

128 

98 

73 

lUB 

Tennessee 

51 

117 

175 

141 

176 

mii 

271 

Alabama 

87 

860 

421 

265 

940 

1,366 

1, 5fil 

Mississippi - 

281 

1, 128 
258 

566 

884 

577 

1,629 

1, 134 

Louisiana 

160 

188 

233 

313 

349 

418 

Texas— 

931 

304 

1, 437 

4, 828 

1. 757 

3. 996 

1,364 

Colwado 

2. 485 

1,060 

2, .323 

1,656 

2,580 

1,889 

3,103 

California 

1,412 

1,078 

1,305 

1, 247 

845 

737 

683 

All other 

627 

660 

635 

523 

87J 

809 

890 

Total 

20,354 

28,061 

24,982 

31,020 

31, 718 

40.065 

36, 068 


division of StatlsliciU and nistorical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit und V.^getiiblo Division. 
Shipments os shown in curlots include those by bout rcduct^d to carlot biUsLs. 

1 Long Island Included with New York, other, In 1910, 1921, and 1923 

Table 230. — Cabbage: Farm price per 100 pounda, loth of month, United States, 

loio-iim. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jun. 

! 

F(d). 

j Mtir. ' 

Apr. 

May. 

Jutuv 

Weight- 

ed 

average. 

1910-11 

DoUs. 

2.27 

Dolls, 
1. 89 ! 

Dolls. 

1.94 

Dolls. 

1.58 

Dolls. 

1.36 

DoUs. 

1.49 

Dolls. 

1.56 

Dolls' D Jls. Dolh.^ 
1. 48 1 1.26 i 1. 33 

IMh.' 

1.38 

2.46 

Dolls. 

1 57 

1011>12 

1912-13 

2.93 
2. 29 

2.47 

1.88 

1.94 
1. 25 

1.68 

1.08 

1.51 

1.04 

1.83 
1. 15 

1. 89 
1. 26 

2. 21 

1. 17 

2. 88 
1. 0,3 1 

> 3 J7 

1 1. 1.5 

2 !iS 

I. .58 

2. 67 ; 
2. IK 

2 23 
1. 28 

1913-14 

2.64 

2. 15 

1.79 

1.69 

1. 58 

1. 75 

1.87 

2 07 ! 

1 2 03 

1 2 24 

2 0.5 

2.01 

1.9.5 


Av. 1910-1913.... 

2.53 

2. 10 1 

1. 73 

1. IS 

1.37 

1.56 

1.64 1 

1.74 1 

1 1 80 1 

1 i.97 

2.00 

2. 4 .’^ 1 

1 7(1 

1914-15 

2.60 

1.74 

1. 50 

1.31 

1. 14 

1.26 

1.36 1 

1.41 i 

1. 38 i 

1.1.9 

2. .53 

2 31 

1. ()(i 

1915-16 

1.95 

1.61 

1.24 

1.00 

.97 

1.07 

1. 17 

1. 21 ! 

1. 38 1 

1. .50 

J . • W 

2. 27 

1 33 

1916-17 

2. 16 1 

2.26 

2. 17 

2. 40 

2. 61 

3. 04 

3.9.5 

5. 05 1 

6. 77 i 

7. 01 

7 .53 

t). 10 

4. 45 

1917-18 

3.23 1 

2.19 

1.76 

1.79 

2.66 

2.28 

2.74 

3. 26 

2.86 

2. 98 

3. 23 

3. 55 

2 62 

1918-19 

3.41 

2.96 

2.45 

2. 16 

1.99 

2.05 

2.19 

2. 33 

1 

2 71 

1 .3.79 

4.97 

1 68 

2 8.3 

1919-30 - 

4.23 

3. 73 

3.08 

2.88 

2.74 

3. 49 

4. 31 

5. 05 

5. 2.5 

5. 59 

6. 75 

5. 47 

4, 31 

1920-21 

4.71 

3.28 

2.03 

1.95 

1. 67 

1,77 

1.91 

1.86 

1.71 

2.03 

3 in 

4,04 

2. 19 


Av. 1914-1920 

3. 19 

2.rA 

2.03 

1.93 

1.97 

2. 14 

2.52 

2.97 

3. J5 

3. 04 

4.29 

3. 92 

2. 76 


1921-22 

3. 95 

3. 16 

2. 61 

2. 39 

2.42 

2.77 

3. 05 

3.09 

3. 02 

8. 10 

3. flH 

3.36 
4. 11 

2. 92 
2.44 

1923-2:{ 

2.9t3 

1 2. 12 

1.72 

1. 55 

1. 46 

1.63 

2. 11 

2.12 

3.00 

3. 62 

101 

1923-24 

3.85 

3.20 

2.90 

2.59 

2.12 

2.30 










Division of Oop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 231. — Cabbage^ Danish: Range and amrage jobbing prices^ per 100 pounds, 
at 10 markets, 1920-1923, 


Market, and 
year 

beginning 
October 1. 

October. 

November. 

De- 

cem- 

ber, 

aver- 

age. 

I 

Janu- 

«*T» 

aver- 

age. 

February. 

March. 

Range. 

Aver- 

age. 

Range. 1 

Aver- 

agc. 

Range. 

Aver- 

age. 

Range. 

Aver. 

ago. 

New York: 











1920-21.... 

.{0.88-$1.00 

$0.99 

1 

$0 94 

ie.76 

$1.00 

$0.61M0.8S 

$0.73 

$0.68-$0,06 

$0.81 

1921-22.-.. 

1, 82-2. 06 

1.98 

L 78-2. 40 

2.08 

2.49 

2.M 

r 1. 75-2. 26 

2 02 

1. 75-2 50 

2.U 

1922'23..„. 

. 90-1. 26 

1. 01 

.60-1.2.6 

.79 

1. 18 

1.3.3 

1.60-3.00 

208 

2 26-3. 60 

2 16 

192;i>24 

1. 10-L 60 

1.33 

.76-L40 

1.01 

1.36 






Chicago: 







1920-21 . - 



.43- .73 

.62 

.70 

.92 

[ . 47- . 83 

.71 

.31^.78 

.64 

1921-22.. 

1. 7.6-2. 26 

2.02 

2. 00-3. 25 

2.47 

2. .69 

2.21 

1. 50-2 15 

1.83 



192a-23 


. 7.6-1. 10 

.83 

1.21 

1. 51 

! L 90-3. 7.6 

2 40 

! 1.70^2^ 

3.01 

1923-24 



.50-1.20 

.85 

1. 13 






Philadelphia: 











1920-21.... 

.70-1.00 

.81 

.66-1.18 

.82 

.62 

.93 

. .6.6- . 80 

.69 

. .6.6- . 83 

.60 

1921-22.... 

1. .60-2. OO 

1.87 

1.50-2.38 

1.91 

2.42 

2.39 

1.26-2 25 

1.77 

2 00-2 50 

222 

1922-23.... 

.7.6-1. 10 

.87 

.35-1.16 

.71 

1.09 

1. 26 

1,25-3.00 

1. 78 

1. 00-3. 76 

238 

1923-24 

1.00-1.66 

1.32 

. 76-1. 26 

.95 

1.27 






Pitt:;burgh: 











1920-21....! 

88-1.40 

1. 12 

. 70-1. 50 

1.00 

.69 

1.04 

. 70- . 96 

.80 

. 65- . 78 

.66 

1921-22. 

2. 16-2. 75 

2.48 

2. 25-2. 88 

2. .67 

2.67 

258 

1. 90-2 75 

2 21 

1. 7.6-2 75 

2 36 

1922-23,... 

1. .60-2, .60 

1.91 

. 40-1. 50 

.86 

1.57 

1.26 

1. 26-3. 60 

2.06 

2. 50-4. .60 

216 

1923-24 

1. 15-2. 00 

1.51 

. 75-1. 40 

1.10 

1.34 






St. Louis: 











1020-21 





.91 

1. 12 

. 7.6-1. 25 

.99 

. 6.V1. 25 

.96 

1921-22... 

L «9-2. 75 

2.15 

i. 81-2, 50 

2. 30 

2.65 

2. .67 

1. 5l>-2. 25 

2 02 



1923-231 'j 


1.30 

1. .37 j 

2. 00-4, 2.6 

2.84 

2. 75-4. 50 


1923-24 




1.08 

1.30 






Cinrimiaii: 









1 


1920-21 



. 5.6-1. 33 

.96 

.72 

1.03 

, 9.6-1. 18 

1.0.6 

1 . 50-1. 13 

.82 

1921-22 . 

L .60-2. 62 

2. 14 

1. 50-2. 60 

2. 10 

2.72 

2 69 

1. 7.V2 .60 

2 32 



1922-23.... 

. 90-1. 40 

1,21 

. .60-1. 00 

.71 

1.31 

1.46 

1. h.6-2 60 

2 31 

2. 50-3. 75 

3. 18 

192:1-24 . 

1.26-1.90 

1.58 

.90-1.50 

1. 16 

1.39 






St. Paul: 1 









1921-22 1 






.3. .34 

2 .60 

2 50 



Mluneupulis: 










1921-22 






3.32 





Kansas City: I 











1920-21 





1. 0.6 

1.39 

. 7.6-1. .60 

1. 05 

. .60 1. 00 

.78 

1921-22 - 

L .60-2. 50 

2.00 

1. 75-3. 26 

2.61 

a 15 

3. 26 

2. 00-2 7.6 

2 4:i 



1923-2.1... . 

.60-1.25 

.90 

. 50- . 85 

.06 

1,22 

1.62 

200-4 00 

2 85 

2 2V.6. 00 1 

3.84 

192:1-24 

.90-1.50 

1. 18 

.90-L60 

1.07 

L24 




1 


Wnsliington: | 





1 





1920'2P... 






1.08 

1. 25-1. 50 

1. 17 

1.00-1.50 

1.26 

1921-221... 



2. 00-3. 00 

2. .63 

atri 

3.41 

2. .60-4. 00 

3. 01 



1922-231... 

*1. 60-2. 25 1 

1.97 

1. 00-2.00 

1.43 

1.82 

1. 88 

2 OU-3. 00 

2. 47 



1923-24.,..! 

L 75-2. 50 

1.90 

1. 26-2. 00 

1, 44 

1. 68 







Division of Statistical and Historical Iloacarcli. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Average prices us shown uru bused on slock, of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
are sim[)le averages of seiling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

* Sales direct to retailers. 

CANTALOUPES. 

Table 232. — Cantaloupes: Carlot shipments by States of origin, calendar years, 

J 917-1923. 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 1 

1922 

1923 


Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

' f'ara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Delaware 

702 

429 

590 

681 

943 

843 

818 

Maryland 

North (Carolina 

856 

496 

836 

771 

1,200 

1,233 

.1,271 

1,100 

418 

.623 

3.69 

821 

700 

619 

South Carolina 

167 

31 

100 

UO 

299 

270 

70 

Georgia 

789 

651 

3U 

389 

640 

1, 632 

223 

Indiana 

604 

4^ 

462 

636 

1 644 

894 

668 

Michigan 

42 

37 

204 

200 

1 176 

466 

aoa 

Arkansas 

797 

009 

1,106 

9B6 

1,501 

990 

836 

Colorado 

1,896 

1,818 

3ym 

2464 

221.6 

4,420 

2314 

New Mexico 

327 

266 

878 

937 

421 

275 

366 

Arizona 

1, 215 

1,169 

1,832 

1, 164 

1, 474 

1, .6.68 

1,308 

Washington.. 

145 

JIO 

100 

829 

209 

371 

190 

Califomia 

8,268 

6,84S 

12,010 

13,100 

18,177 

1.6,304 

16,390 

All other 

575 

320 

453 

403 ! 

843 

962 

1,022 

Total 

17, 430 

1.3,619 

22 089 

22,377 

25,569 

29,917 

26,791 


Division of Statistical and TUstoric^ Research. Compiled from data of the Frait and; Vegetable Di- 
vision. Shipments us shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to oarlot basis. 
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CELERY. 


Table 233. — Celery: Carlot ehipmente by States of origin, calendar years, 191 7-1928 . 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


dors. 

Cart. 

Curt. 

Cart. 

Cart. 

Cart. 

Cart. 

New York 

1,563 

1,614 

1,523 

2,676 

3,110 

8,347 

3.496 

New Jersey 

108 

155 

177 

105 

216 

119 

213 

Pennsylvania 

143 

199 

33 

176 

225 

212 

224 

Florida 

2,222 

2,461 

2,051 

3,010 

4,172 

4,955 

6,409 

Michigan 

436 

461 

598 

604 

1,013 

1,612 

1,872 

Colorado 

183 

225 

212 

283 

211 

222 

115 

California 

1,877 

2,262 

1,706 

2,384 

3, 405 

3,474 

4,473 

AU other.. 

45 

35 

50 

71 

131 

210 

285 

Total 

6,577 

7,412 

6,449 

9,308 

12,483 

14, 151 

16,687 


Division of Statisticf^ and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in carlots include those by bout reduced to carlot basis. 


CANNED CORN. 

Table 234. — Corn, canned: Production in the United States, calendar years, 

1905-1923. 


State. 1905 1906 1907 190B 1909 1910 

CaBtiA Cqbbb.'^ Cobbb.'^ CasM.i Coset.i 

Maine 1,348,751 939,698 1,090,624 970,000 698,000 1,487,000 

Vermont (*) (*) (*) 

New York 1,683,969 1,422,012 669,391 620,000 634,000 1,145,000 

Pennsylvania 220,022 199,920 68,570 (») (») (») 

Delaware 96,300 110,040 76,000 0) C) (>) 

Maryland* 1,676,240 1,058,492 875,606 1,010,000 432,000 970,000 

Ohio 1,140,631 648,796 361,560 933,000 677,000 936,000 

Indiana 1,02.5,606 621,433 380,778 SOJ.IMX) 406,000 746,000 

Illinois 1,063.617 1,243,106 1,319,626 856,000 1,134,000 2,027,000 

Michigan 145,162 119,300 68,300 (») (») (*) 

Wisconsin 443,055 441,711 169,120 343,000 422,000 222,000 

Minnesota 272,000 190,933 123,945 124,000 78,000 200,000 

Iowa 2,557,104 1,816,900 1,248,726 1,085,000 902,000 1,720,000 

Missouri 47,100 29,100 18,600 C) (») 0) 

Nebraska 441,000 251,300 164,000 (*) (*) (*) 

Kansas 63,887 32,819 23,400 (0 (») 0) 

Another 6,231 12,400 7,000 642,000 406,000 610,000 

United States 1 3, 018, 665 9, 136, 900 6, 654, 044 6, 784, 000 6, 787, (KX) 10, 063, 000 


State. 1911 1912 1913 1914 I 1915 1016 


Maine 1,54,5,000 801,000 650,000 1,114,000 942,000 782,000 

New York 1,700,000 1,009,000 393,000 771,000 1,016.000 280,000 

Maryland *1,673,000 1,517,000 1,023,000 1,364,000 1,609,000 1,448,000 

Ohio 1,412,000 1,376,000 984,000 1,203,000 1,144.000 930,000 

Indiana 796,000 1,235,000 785,000 694,000 78.5,000 797,000 

lUinois 2,771,000 2,438,000 1,330,000 1,51.5,000 2,081,000 1,540,000 

Wisconsin 351,000 619,000 377,000 842,000 208,000 322,000 

Minnesota 301,000 321,000 188,000 224,000 121,000 278,000 

Iowa 2,744,000 2,961.000 884,000 1,573,000 1,223,000 1,730,000 

Another 1,044,000 932,000 669.000 989,000 996,000 l,02:i.000 

United States 14,337,000 13,109,000 7,283,000 9,789,000 10,124,000 M 30,000 


State. 1917 1918 | 1919 1920 | 1921 1922 | 1923 


Maine 666,498 1,112,912 1,652,000 1,588,000 911,000 1,066,000 923,000 

New York 257,296 488,912 1,014,000 829,000 664,000 616,000 434,000 

Maryland 2,001,544 2,032,944 2,081,000 2,217,000 1,130,000 1,944,000 2,266,000 

Ohio 1,200,131 1,684,064 1,360,000 1,644,000 850,000 1,073,000 1,390,000 

Indiana 742,491 512,686 586,000 861,000 709,000 66^ 000 1,208,000 

lUinoiS-.: 2,421,953 2,199,344 2,225,000 2,271,000 1,711,000 1,939,000 2,833.000 

Wisconsin 16^ 492 372,924 635,000 590,000 576,000 626,000 648,000 

Minnesota 201,969 309,136 456,000 643,000 573,000 598.000 898,000 

Iowa 2,280,366 2,300,241 2,496,000 3,246,000 1,190,000 1,959,000 2,382.000 

Another 965,276 808,896 1,045,000 1,261,000 629,000 934,000 1,134,000 

United States 10,803,015 11,721,860 13,550,000 1 15, 040, 000 8,843,000 11,419,000 14,106,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. CompUed from National Conners’ Association data. 
* Stated in cases of 24 No. 2 cans. > Included in all other. * Includes Virginia. 
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LETTUCE. 


Table 235. — Lettuce: Carlot shipments hy States of origin^ calendar years, 1917- 

1998. 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

New York 

Cara. 

1,423 

216 

Cara. 

1,334 

171 

Cara. 

1,761 

246 

Cara. 

2,138 

615 

Cara. 

3,361 

478 

Cara. 

3,167 

671 

Cara. 

3,811 

454 

New Jersey 

North Carolina 

181 

226 

319 

266 

448 

622 

718 

South Carolina 

161 

376 

396 

.356 

683 

967 

677 

Florida 

1, 116 

2,362 

17 

2,134 

90 


2,286 

114 

3,323 

113 

8,064 

102 

Texas 

63 

Arizona - 

64 

64 

41 

166 

166 

678 

1,044 

1,081 

16,148 

3,207 

Washington 

19 

345 

632 

812 

California.. 

2^013 

202 

2,051 

369 

2,731 

283 


9,746 

802 

9,744 

2,223 

All other 

'391 





Total 

6,428 

6. 9.59 { 

8,018 

13, 821 

18,616 

22,240 

29,280 



Division of Statistical and Uisiorical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Div> 
slon. Shipments us shown in curlots inciude those by lK>ut reduced to carlot basis. 


ONIONS. 


Table 236. — Onions: Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production, 1921- 

1923. 


State. 

Acreage. 

Yield per acre. 

Production. 

1921 

1022 

19231 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1021 

1022 

10231 

Early (Bermuda): 

Acrea. 

Aerea. 

Aerea. 

Buah. 

Buah. 

Buah. 

Cara.* 

Cors.* 

Oira.* 

California 

2,000 

2,950 

1,340 

245 

320 

297 

980 

1,888 

796 

Louisiunii 

1,010 

1,100 

1, 100 

206 

300 

106 

410 

660 

233 

Texas 

10,500 

11,920 

L^680 

207 

197 

129 

4, 347 

4,096 

3,271 

Total 

i:i, 510 

1.5,970 

15, 120 

2J3 

227 

142 

6, 743 

7,244 

4,300 

Intermediate: 










Iowa 

1,240 

1, 610 

1,540 

20.5 

380 

365 

506 

1,224 

1,124 


1, 000 

1, 000 

1,000 

300 

225 

298 

600 

4.50 

690 

New Jenscy 

2,380 

2,360 

2)^ 

250 

2.50 

194 

1,100 

1,180 

880 

Virginia. 

1, 120 

1,320 

1,290 

280 

225 

254 

627 

604 

655 

Washington 

1,280 

1,.530 

1,600 

300 

320 

450 

768 

979 

1,350 

Total 

7.020 

7,820 

7,620 

263 

283 

303 

3,603 

4,427 

4,614 

Late: 










CulifomiH- 

7,900 

6,720 

7,010 

225 

250 

300 

3, 555 

3, .360 

4,200 

Colorado. 

1,300 

1,900 

2,360 

300 

280 1 

250 

780 

1,064 

1, 180 

Idaho 

140 

300 

300 

470 

460 

425 

132 

276 

266 

Illinois 

1,040 

1,250 

1,080 

210 

300 I 

289 

437 

750 

624 

Indiana. 

4, 180 

5,620 

5,900 

265 

413 

276 

2, 216 

4,642 

3,257 

Massachusetts 

4, .500 i 

4, .560 

3, 360 i 

280 

275 1 

345 

2,520 

2,508 

2,318 

Michigan 

1 1,350 

1, 7.50 

1,840 

225 

511 ' 

267 I 

606 

1,788 

963 

Minnesota 

1,430 

1,470 

1,050 ' 

200 

3.50 

220 ! 

572 

1,029 

462 

New York. 

7,280 ! 

7, 740 

7,390 

300 

270 

418 

4,368 

4,180 

6^178 

Ohio 

6,080 

5,680 

5,700 

225 

400 

2.53 

2,286 

4, .544 

2,884 

Oregon 

870 i 

880 

600 

300 

300 

295 1 

622 

528 

364 

Penusylvivnia 

340 ' 

350 

280 

270 

380 

200 

184 

266 

113 

Utah 

120 

2.50 

400 

440 

400 

375 

106 

200 

300 

Wisconsin 

1,010 

1,030 

1,090 

300 

350 

279 

606 

721 

606 

Total 

:i0,640 

39, .500 1 

38,860 

258 

327 

309 

18,891 

2.5,856 

23,721 

Grand total 

57, 070 

1 63, 2iK) 

61,100 

248 

296 

267 

28,327 

37,527 

32,636 


Division of Crop and Livestock E'Jtirautes. 

* Preliminary. *500 bushels to car. 
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Table 237. — Onions: CarloV shiptnenis^ hy States of origin^ W17-19SS, 


Crop movemeoi scaion, March 1 through Juoo of succeeding year. 


State. 

1917-18 1 

1 

1918^19 

1019-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 


Cars. 

CafB. 

Corj*. 

Cars. 

1 

Cars. 1 

Cars. 

Masiachiiaetts * - — 

2.766 

2,888 

2,835 

3, 834 

2,224 1 

1,012 

New York 

2, 104 

2,784 1 

2,702 

3,089 

2,801 

2 ; 813 

New Jersey 

M7 

597 1 

034 

635 

427 

m 

Virginia 

158 

95 

133 

181 

140 

371 

Ohio - 

1,475 

2,008 

1,913 

3, 212 

1,743 

4,403 

Indiana - 

1,304 1 

1,817 

1,005 

3,448 

! 1,834; 

4.683 

nUuois 

230 

3.X4 

123 

360 

1 253 

487 

Mlctiigan 

253 

590 

224 

796 1 

1 417 

1,867 

Wisconsin 

240 

309 

96 

406 ! 

1 89 i 

330 

Minnesota 

628 

822 

439 

276 

' 172 1 

1 I 

600 

Iowa 

708 

968 

488 

870 

1 ] 

411 

918 

Kentuoky 

177 

195 , 

339 

303 j 

1 361 

257 

Louisana 

174 

450 

101 

106 

79 

91 

Texas* - 

5,896 

3,675 

2,876 

6,080 

4,208 

4,020 

Colorado 

239 

230 

207 

134 

443 

651 

Washinftlon 

315 

477 

596 

790 ! 

649 

76.5 

Oregon 

190 

m 

202 

19 ' 

347 

263 

California, northern district- . 

2,835 

3,627 

4.887 

3, IfiO 

2 657 

2378 

California, southern district 

663 

400 

523 

1,333 1 

1 928 

1,266 

All other 

215 

150 

228 

277 1 

1 434 

610 

Total 

21,011 

22, M9 

20, 549 

2 H. 'm 

20. 707 

29.759 


Division of Statistical and ITistorical Research. Compiled from diita of the FniM and VcKelabla 
Division. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduwd to carloi basis. 

* Shipments from Texas and from the southern dl-slrlct of California were principally Bermudas. For 
Texas vjirious uoiunioii varieties compriscHl approximately W) cars in lfll7- IK, 6U m 40 'u lyixi-av 

101 in 1920-21, 172 in 1921-22 and 215 In 1922-211; for the southern district of Coliforuia they comprised 28 
in 1918-19, 178 in 1919-20, 50 in 1920-21, 30 in 1921-22, and 13 in 1922' 23. 

Table 238.— -Otaons: Farm price per bushel^ loth of months United States, 1910^ 

19 ^ 3 . 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

(.let. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jun. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

J lino. 

Weight- 
ed av. 

Cts. 

• 100. 8 

123.0 
88.2 

124.0 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 73 

Cfs. 

104.5 

132.0 

114.0 
101.7 

Cts. j Cts. 
99.8' 99.4 
116.0' 104.0 
100. 0| 89.0 
105. 1 103.9 

Cfs. 

93.2 

102.0 

85.0 

110.2 

C/s. 
94.6 
10 : 4. 0 

84,0 

114.9 

Cts. 

98.8 

11 : 4. 0 
84.0 
114.9 

rts. 
101. 0 

117.0 
8J.6 

121.0 

rts. 

104.0 

140.0 
77. 5 

140. 7 

Cfs. 

10 :.. 0 

167.0 
77.0 
1.55. 2 

Cts. 

119.0 

17.5. 0 
79.0 

159.2 

Cts. 
129.0 
177 0 
87.2 
152. 6 

rts. 
1 : 44. 0 

155.0 
95. 6 
140. S 

1913 14 

Av. 1910-1913 

110.6 

105 2 

99. 1 

97.6 

99. 1 

102 7 

105.:^ 

115.6 

126.0 

133.0 

130 4 

131.4 

109. 2 

1914-15 

^170.4 

137.9! ia3.3 


~84.4 

92.3 

”"88. 9 

~97. 8 

w.'i. :i 

104 4 

102 9 

102.9 

100. 1 

1915-16 

93.0 

86. 3 ' 82. 8 

94.8 

94.8 

99. 0 

11 : 4.2 

126.3 

130. S 

123.51 12 : 4.3 

1 : 43 . 8 

lot 5 

1916-17 

147.3 

13.3.5; 123.9 

131. 4 

153.8 

175. 7 

208.4 

3.57. 9 

476. 2 

49.5. 61 398 0 

mo 

241.7 

1917-18 

201.0 

154.7 

142. 9 

157.6 

174.0 

177. Oj 

178.9 

18 : 4.2 

117. 0 

13A1 

m.7 

i:48.7 

150. 7 

1918-19 

162.6 

164.7 

163.3 

14 : 4.2 

143. 1 

131.7 

133.5 

154. 7 

199.8 

202. 1 

220.0 

234.1 

171.3 

1919-20 

282.0 

225.8 

J95.4 

196.4 

212.5 

245.8 

280.8 

307.3 

325. 8 

344. 2 

:437. 6 

26<t 2 

2'7 0 

1920-21 

204. K 

176. 4 

172.9 

158.9 

14.3. 8 

132.0 

ldA2 

131.2 

114.2 

98. 1 

100. 7 

138.2 

145. 6 

Av. 1914-1920 

17.3.0 

154.2 

140.5 

13S.8 

14:4. 9 

150.6 

162.7 

194.0 

212. 0 

214.6 

204.7 

188.6 

169. (t 

1921-22 

ll?'? 

159. 1 

168.5 

180.6 

219.9 

24.'r2| 

^4.8 

1 325.3 

la5,7 

469. 6 

3 : 41.4 

270.9 

2r>2. 5 

1922-24 

204.5 

156.9 

126.9 

118.8 

123. 6 

131. 7 

159.8 

1 173.0 

173. 8 

196.5 

200.7 

220.5 

J60 7 

1923-24 

207.7 

185.2 

J79.3 

185.6 

174. (J 

178.4 













1 1 
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Table 239 .- -Onions: Average jobbing prices per 100 pounds, at 10 markets, 19S0- 

1923, 


Market and 
year begliuiiDg 
Aug. 1. 


New York: 

1920- 21.. 

1921- 22.. 


1920-24... . 
Cbicagn: 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22... 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24... 
Philadelphia: 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22... 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24... 
Pittshurgh: 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22... 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24... 

St. Tvouis; 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22... 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24... 
Cincinnati: 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22... 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24... 
St. Paul: 

1920- 21... 

1921 - 22-, . 

1922- 23... 
192:1-24... 

Minnc'iiiolis: 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22... 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24--. 
Kansas City: 

1920- 21.- 

1921- 22... 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24... 

Washington; 

1020-21 

1921- 22».. 

1922- 23*.. 

1923- 24. „ 


Aug.t 


12.80 

2.08 

2.08 


2.08 
2. 12 
8.10 


3.02 
2. 19 
3,07 


8.05 

2.36 

2.98 


2 . 05 ^ 


2.55 


294 


2.70 


2.7:J 

’i'97 


202 


3. 64 
2.6-1 
3.44 


Various common varieties. 


Bermudas. 


Sepi;. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June.* 

Yel- 

low. 

Cr3rs- 

tal 

White 

W'ax. 

Yel- 

low. 

Crys- 

tal 

White 

Wax. 

Yel- 

low. 

Crys- 

tal 

W'hite 

Wax. 

$2.24 

$1.56 

$1.65 

$1.23 

$1. 31 

$0.98 

$0.80 

$4.34 

$3.46 

$8.15 

$3. 79 

$2.93 

$3. 01 

8.43 

306 

5.63 

3 46 

7.U 

8.25 

3 21 

7.66 

320 

4.14 

3.79 

3 91 

3 64 

1.52 

1.72 

2.00 

2.99 

3 83 

3 45 

3 98 



3 31 

3 19 



3. 21 

3.26 

2.75 

2.76 










1.94 

1.50 

1.56 

1. 31 

1. 16 

.98 

.93 

3.48 

4.37 

2.79 

3.73 

2.33 

3.27 

3.61 

4. 47 

6. 11 

5.62 

7.09 

.7.64 

8.63 

3 21 

3 47 

4.05 

4.20 

343 

3. SO 

1.61 

1. 7C 

2.22 

320 

3 66 

3.44 

3.38 

6.06 


3 15 

3 79 



3.48 

3.29 

3.22 

3 07 











2.03 

1. 49 

1. 51 

1.23 

1.27 

.98 

.87 



4.04 

3.88 



3 26 

3.70 

2.76 

2.61 

3.80 

4.8(J 

6.34 

5. 52 

6. 93 

8.09 

8.98 

7.03 

3 00 

4.13 

4.04 

4.07 


1.6:1 

1.57 

1.S2 

2.7:i 

2.90 

3 54 

3 20 

6. 03 





3 45 

3.09 

2.73 

3 61 










2.30 

1. 74 

1.65 

1.01 

1.26 

.89 

.00 

4.08 

4.68 

3.22 

3.01 

2.95 

3. 36 

3.82 

4.8(] 

5.44 

6, 57 

6.73 

7.89 

8.89 

3 81 

7.17 

4.52 

5.29 

3.64 

3 88 

1.66 

1.52 

1.63 

3 74 

3 95 

3 7C 

3 33 

6. 95 

3 49 3 98 



3.50 

3.34 

3 73 

3 46 












1. 67 

1. 65 

1. 55 

1.06 

1.17 

.91 

.70 

3 30^ 4.40 

• I 

2. 83* 3 47 


3 20 

3.70 

4.88 

6. 46 

5.6H 

6.97 

7.90 

8.52 

5.95 

5.67 

3 17- 4. 19 

3.37 



1.89 

2.20 

3:971 

3 92 

2.52 

3. 14 



5.0.5 

5.20 



3.45 

345 

3.23 

3. OTi 

1 








1. 76 

1.48 

1. 45 

1.30 

1 1.25 

1. 13 

.85 

3 43 

4.49 

317 

3. 96 

2.72 

373 

3 74 

6.19 

6.59 

5. 45 

6.90 

8.29 

8.63 

393 

344 

4. 67 


3 40 

3.76 


1.78 

1.96 

3 87 

3.08 

3 93 

3.94 



3 38 

3 71 



* 3.43 

304 

2.60 

3 50 










1.99 







3.55 


3. 23 

4. 05 

2. 60 

3. 82 

3. 49 

4.92 

4. S3 

4.44 

‘6.‘42 

t 7. 76 

’3‘CI 



4.39 

4.52 

3.12 

3 35 












3 65 

3 15 



3.36 

306 

3. 11 

3 71 









2. 12 


1 



t 

j 


4.02 

4. GO 

3.38 

4. 11 

2. 49 

4. 05 

3.34 

4.76 

1 4.8i 

4. OO! 6. 62 

8. 11 

3^ 


4.62 

4.86 

3.17 

3 55 



1 







5.0c 

3 21 



344 

3. 72 

3. 14 

3.22 



! 






1.98 

1.68 

1.67 

1.52 

i 

I.35I 1.13 

.66 

3.60 

4. 27 

2. 78 

3 46 

2. 39 

3 41 

3.00 

4.:i8, 6.40 

6.42 

6.94 

306 

3 50 

6.66 

3 92 

3.91 

4.46 

2.7C 

3. 29 


2. 12: 2. 02 

2. .56 

3 25 

3. 15 

:i. 22 







348 

3. G5 

3. :iu 

2. 9»i 









2.61 

1.96 


1.86 

1.88 

1.5:1 

1. 3,5! 

6. 67 


4. 21 


3 46 


4.27 

4.93' 6.93 

.5 78 

7. 10 

8.61 

9. 55] 

8.00 

7. :16 


317 

4.36 

■''4.3a 

2. 07 

1. 7r,i 2. 72 

2.77! 3:« 

3.30 

3 5S' 



307 




390 

3.62 

3 32 

3. n 
















1 






Division of Statistical and TIistorical Kcsoarch. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. 

Average pri(!cs as shown are based on slock of good merchantable (iiiality and condition only; they * 
are simple average of selling prices. In sc’^ie ca.so.s (*00% ersions have been made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain compai ability. 

'Quotations l>cgan Aug. 22, 1921, and August 14, 1923. 

*Last quotation June 14, 1022. 

’Sales direct to retailors. 
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CANNED PEAS. 

Table 240. — PeaSy canned: Production in the United States, calendar pears, 1906- 

192S, 


State. 

1900 

1907 

1006 

1909 

1010 

1911 

1912 

1013 

1914 

New York 

Now Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

CasetfJ 

1,314,832 

125,931 

46,900 

333,590 

87,000 

364,065 

Cases A 
1,509,997 
149,900 
141,036 
468,073 
46, 721 
766,972 

CasesA 

1,325,000 

101,000 

110,000 

343.000 

190.000 

492.000 

CasesA 

1,378,000 

125.000 

107.000 

226.000 

113.000 

447.000 

CasesA 

1,856,000 

. (*> 
<299,000 

200.000 

170.000 

261.000 

CasesA 
1, 145,000 
(») 

< 192, 000 

305.000 

128.000 
259,000 

CasesA 

1, 514, 000 

< 27a ood 
38a 000 
276, ood 

32:1, ood 

CasesA 

2,252,000 

(») 

<17.3,000 
818,00(1 
343, ood 
419,000 

CasesA 

1.934.000 
*295,000 

50a000 

748.000 

470.000 
(“) 

459.000 

3.555.000 

350.000 
(“) 

1.084.000 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

342,901 

1,409,497 

578,000 
1, 607, 710 

492,000 

2,200,000 

873,000 

1,878,000 

422,000 

1,086,000 

823,000 

1,520,000 

76a 00(1 
2, a58, 000 

83a odd 
3,348,000 

California 







1 


All other 

United States. 

550,272 

367,655 

815,000 

381, 000 

553,000 

660,000 

i, Vtc, odd 

1, 087, 000 

4,575,008 

5, 535, 064 

r,, 677. 000 

|5,028,000 4,347,tMK) 

4, 532, 000 

,7, 307, 000 

1 

8. 77a 000 

9,347,000 

State. 

191.5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1 1920 

1 

1921 1 1922 

1923 

New York 

Now Jersey •_ 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ilhnois 

Miehigau 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

California 

All other 

United States. 

1 

CaSfg.i 

2, 218, 000 

371.000 

574.000 

289.000 

544.000 

381.000 

514.000 
3,409,000 

303.000 

2iaooo 

399.000 

CasesA 

1. 084. 000 
312,0001 

468.000 

131. 000 
412, OOd 

218, OOd 

280.000 

2. 763. 000 
275, Ood 
228, OOd 
385, 000| 

CasesA 

1, 394, 171 
667, 432 
721, 160 
321, 624 
522, .532 
421, 21.3 
604, 470 
3, .569, 185 
7.54. 673 
349. 9ld 
593, 783| 

CasesA 
1,870,161 
331,869 
683,007 
441, 842 
454,229 
978. 434 
476, 650 
4,519.934 
491, Qo:^ 
2.52 836 
397,288 

Cases. ^ 

1, 040, 000 
248, ood 
509, 0(X) 

306.000 
381, 000 

' 433, ood 

42.5.000 
4,317. 000 

395. ood 
205, OOOj 
426. OOO! 

Cnsrs.^ CasesA 1 
2, :9%i, 000 1, :i82, ntm; 

649. 000 34.5, (100 

696, 000 533, 000 

282, (yX) 241,000 
271, 000 182, 000 
400, 000 331, 000 
649, 000 317, 000 

5, 8(»4. 000 4, 063, 000 

69.5. 000 376, 000 

( ') 84, 000 

730. 000 3.5:1, 000 

1 CasesA \ CasesA 

2, 137,000 2,541,000 

1 1.53,000 190,000 

! 489,000; 591,000 
22.), 000! 384.000 
208, (KW; 867,00:) 

516.000 586.000 
45.5, (MX)! 392,000 

7,042, 000'6,96l,0JX) 
751, OOOj 918,000 

496.000 239, (KM) 
510,000! 77a 000 

9, 272, 000 

H, 580, 000 

9, 820, 15:tj 

10,898.213 

1 

K, .>ti5, (MO l2.S17,00ok 207, (XM l»,(M2,aOO'l3,M8,(WO 

1 1 1 1 


I'ivisiou of Statistical and Historical Uesearch. Compllod from National fanners’ Asswiation data. 

1 Stated in cuises of 24 No. 2 cans. ’ Includes Delaware. Included in all o*her. 

* Included in Delaware. * Includes New Jersey. 
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POTATOES. 

Table 241. — Potatoes: Acreagej production^ valuer exports, etc., United States, 

1869-1928. 
























799 )' Ye<0’ho<^6f . 


TabijB 242. — PoUUoet; Acreage, jHieduetioKi and total farm vahie, by States, 
ccdendar yearSf 19IB1-192S. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands 
of bushels. 

Total value, basis Doc. 

1 price, thousands of 
doUars. 

1921 

1022 

19231 

1021 

B 

1923 I 



I923‘ 

Maine 

129 

135 

124 

38»442 

25. 246 

31,902 

32,676 

11,360 

22,304 

New Hampeliire 

14 

14 

13 

2i240 

1,400 

2,405 

3,024 

1,470 

2. 766 

Veranmt 

25 

25 

24 

3,750 

3,000 

4,330 

3.900 

2,790 1 

4^320 

Maasaobusetts... 

20 

20 

26 

3,335 

3.610 

4,550 

5.069 

2,480 

6,142 

llhode Island 

3 

3 

2 

345 

270 

330 

552 

243 

429 

Connecticut 

23 

34 

23 

2,369 

3,360 

3,565 

3,554 

3, 360 

6. 241 

Now York,,- 

m 

340 

323 

33,090 

37,400 

39, 729 

36, 709 

22. 440 

37. 743 

New Jersey 

95 

95 

80 

9,025 

16,435 

7.600 

12.816 

11.S83 

9.500 

Pennsylvania 

251 

254 

249 

21, 586 

27, 432 

26, 145 

28. 709 

20, .574 

27,452 

Delaware 

10 

10 

10 

500 

9«l^ 

800 

550 

672 

816 

Maryland- 

49 

51 

49 

3, 185 

5.151 

3.020 

3. .504 

3. 091 

3,020 

Virginia 

149 

1.55 

152 

16,092 

16. 585 

14. 136 

17. 701 

10. 7S0 

14. 136 

West Virginia 

48 

49 

49 I 

4,080 1 

4,851 

5.880 

6. 650 

4. 220 

6. 174 

North Carolina. 

40 

50 

46 

4,048 1 

4,700 

3.956 

5, 789 

4, 747 

4.747 

South Carolina 

3U 

33 

32 

2,550 

2,508 

3,136 

3, 82.5 

3. 210 

.5, 018 

Georgia 

23 


22 

1,725 

1. 700 

1,:.40 

2. 846 

2,380 

2.404 

Florida 

17 

26 

19 

1,564 

2. K60 

1. 718 

2. 972 

.«), 005 

3, 321 

Ohio 

120 

126 

126 

6,960 

11. 214 

12,348 

10. 788 

10, 093 

12. 348 

Indiana 

70 

74 

75 

3.570 

5. 624 

V, 875 

5. 176 

4, 724 

6. 772 

Illinois 

121 

107 

104 

6,413 

6, 741 

9,568 

8, 978 

6, 067 

8,420 

Michigan 

340 

357 

314 

27,200 

37, 842 

35, 796 

iW.840 

12.866 

17.898 

Wisconsin 

315 

328 

27? 

21,420 

1 40,672 

26. 112 

20.349 

13.422 

1.1,056 

Minnesota 

430 

^86 

399 

32, 250 

43. 740 

;48. 304 

29,025 

1.5.309 

21.0«>7 

Iowa 

90 

85 

81 

4, 128 

8, 925 

6, H04 

6. 779 

5, 980 

5, 239 

Missouri 

82 

00 

93 

4,756 

5,400 

9, 300 

0,421 

4,908 

8, 184 

North Dakota 

124 

210 

158 

11,904 

18. 900 

13,114 

8.333 

5, 8.59 

4. .590 

South Dakota 

90 

110 

S8 

5, 490 

8, 5S0 

7,744 

5. 8- 1 

3,775 

3. S72 

Nebraska 

102 

139 

lit 

8,160 

J 1,676 

8. H80 

9, 792 

5.488 

7. 104 

Kansas 

05 

65 

60 

4, 160 

4,160 

5,160 

5,616 

3.827 

.5. IDS 

Kentut^ky 

r>8 

59 

68 

3,770 

4,720 

4. 930 

6, 220 

4, 720 

5,916 

Tennessee 

35 

32 

32 

1, 820 

2, 560 

2,S«4) 

3. 003 

2,816 

3,226 

Alabama 

32 

48 

44 

2, 400 

3, 840 

3. 5-,!0 

4, OKU 

.5,76,0 

5. 2H0 

Mississippi 

16 

16 

16 

1.088 

1,360 

1.110 

2. 176 

2, 176 

1.709 

Louisiana 

27 

27 

26 

1.H09 

1. 7.5.5 

1. ♦WS 

3, 2.56 

2, 633 

2. 457 

Texas 

37 

30 

35 

2,072 

2,418 

1,925 i 

3, 937 

3, 869 

.3.080 

Oklahoma 

30 

40 

42 

i 2,088 

2,720 

2, 772 1 

3. Sttt 

3,346 

3. 518 

Arkansas 

33 

35 

33 


2,3S0 

1.947 1 

3, 267 

3,W1 

2, 64H 

Montfusa 

41 

45 

36 

4,716 

6, 670 

3,960 

3. 772 

2,268 

2,891 

Wyoming 

10 

22 

18 

2,062 

2, 420 

1,710 

2. 421 

1,210 

1.500 

Colorado 

113 

142 

110 

14,916 

18,460 

13. 530 ; 

10,889 

6,830 

8. 79-4 

New Mexico 

4 

4 

3 

240 

200 

1.50 ' 

432 

290 

210 

Arizona 

4 

6 

4 

1 460 

510 

240 1 

644 

4.59 

336 

Utah 

15 

21 

16 

2,416 

4,137 

2, 6H8 ; 

2, 053 

L065 

1,882 

Nevada 

4 

5 

5 

692 

870 

870 : 

710 

522 

914 

Idaho 

04 

81 

67 

11, 8*10 

14,985 

11,725 

9, 117 

4,645 

5. 862 

Washington 

00 

65 

52 

8,100 

9.425 

8,060 

8,019 

4,241 

5. 642 

Oregon 

43 

40 

44 

3, 870 

5, 14.5 

4, 180 

4.218 

2, 675 

2. 926 

California 

74 

76 

52 

10, 360 

9, ShO 

7,800 

13, 168 

7, 114 

10. 140 

United States 

3,941 

4,307 

C,816 

361,659 

453,306 j 

412, 392 1398, 362 

203, 355 

339, 322 
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Tablb 243.-^Potetoe«: Yield per acr«, hy SMee, calendar years, 1W8^-192S, 


State. 


B 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1018 

Av. 

1000- 

1918 

1914 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

■ 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1990 

1921 

1922 

1928 



Bl 

Bu. 

Bu, 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

jBv. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Maine 

226 

226 

wUTi 


106 

220 

ES! 

EZD 

EFE 


125 

200 

280 

177 

196 

298 

187 

268 

NewHampehire 

lED 


■ tti; 


140 

122 

188 

169 

98 

120 

107 

lEDi 

wM 

127 

m 

■EE 

■EC 

185 

Vermont-.--.-- 

78 

165 

i uij 


■Tij 

127 

181 

166 

106 

112 

100 

180 


180 

121 

160 

120 

180 

Massaobueetts - 

06 

126 

8 ^ 



105 

116 

166 

120 

91 

116 

188 

90 

126 

118 

116 

90 

175 

Rhode Island.. 

160 

125 

1 

110 

m 

130 

128 

166 

110 

74 

136 

mm 

ES 

no 

118 

115 

Eg 

165 

Connecticut-— 


120 

126 

86 

BSi 

92 

106 

m 

95 

95 

no 

96 

75 

116 

104 

103 

140 

156 

Kew York 

82 

mm 


74 

106 

74 

96 

146 

62 

70 

95 

08 

EED 

125 

mm 

103 

■iTC 

123 

New Jersey 

72 

K!*] 

IdS 

73 

106 

06 

94 

108 

180 

122 

114 

02 

96 

166 

117 

95 

173 

95 

Peimsylvania.. 

72 

78 

88 

66 

109 

88 

84 

mm\ 

72 

70 

92 

80 

mm 

115 

91 

86 

108 

105 

Delaware 

82 

96 

108 

60 

100 

87 

89 


95 

90 

96 

87 

88 


91 


96 

80 

Maryland 

77 

m 



112 

87 

84 

78 

97 

96 

mm 

80 

94 


92 

H 

101 

80 

Virginia 

88 

92 



87 

04 

88 

66 

126 

180 

99 

04 

114 

120 

E7I 

106 

107 

93 

West Virginia.. 

84 

08 

m^ 

mM 

112 

83 

86 

64 

117 

88 

116 

87 

EC 

■EC 

96 

86 

09 

120 

North Carolina 

79 

74 


k3 

86 

EC 

76 

62 

Mm 

96 

90 

96 

80 

91 

85 

88 

94 

86 

South Carolina. 

81 

86 

90 

70 

90 

80 

m 

70 

80 

76 

06 

102 

85 

100 

87 

86 

76 

98 

Georgia 

78 

81 

82 

72 

78 

81 


60 

65 

60 

84 

70 

70 

74 

09 

76 

68 

70 

Florida 

83 

06 

90 

00 

03 

76 

89 

80 

80 

74 

01 

100 

76 

105 

87 

02 

no 

92 

Ohio 

77 

03 

82 

66 

112 

64 

83 

95 

82 

45 

100 

69 

61 

100 

79 

68 

89 

96 

Indiana 

67 

06 

84 

68 

114 

63 

81 

80 

96 

44 

02 

80 

44 

96 

76 

51 

76 

105 

Tllinnis 

71 

01 

76 

60 

101 

46 

73 

60 

110 

58 

80 

72 

62 

66 

72 

63 

63 

92 

Michigan 

72 

106 

106 

04 

105 

96 

101 

121 

.59 

48: 05 

84i 00 

106; 86 

80 

106 

114 

Wisconsin 

80 

102 

96 

116 

120 

100 

108 

124 

87 

47: 114' 110 94 

108, W 

08 

124 

96 

Minnesota 

70 

116 

61 

116 

136 

no 

107 

114 

106 

60 112, 106 

87 

99 W 

76 

9C 

96 

Iowa 

80 

80 

72 

74 

109 

48 

78 

86 106 

42 95 

72 

46 

no, 79 

43 

106 

84 

Missouri 

80 

8* 

86 

27 

84 

38 

64 

46 

98 

60 

87 

.1 

75 

82 

73 

68 

60 

100 

North Dakota.. 

85 

110 

41 

120 

128 

85 

97 

109 

00 

98 

48 99 

68 

79 

82 

06 

90 

P3 

South Dakota.. 

90 

80 

44 

72 

106 

78 

76 

90 

116 

66 

90 

91 

50 

106 87 

61 

78 

H8 

Nobrnska 

78 

78 

60 

62 

80 

48 

64 

80 

106 

73 

86 

86 

55 

99 

83 

80 

84 

80 

Kansas 

80 

70 

67 

22 

82 

40 

56 

62 

83 

71 

57 

58 

76 

86 

70 

64 

04 

86 

Kentucky 

62 

02 

92 

30 

101 

40 

76 

46 

126 

84 

96 

75 

70 

00 

86 

66 

80 

85 

Tennessee. 

80 

76 

80 

41 

88 

64 

70 

43 

88 

82 

94 

70 

07 

83 

75 

.52 

80 

90 

Alaltama. 

85 

80 

80 

78 

81 

84 

81 

79 

80 

90 

72 

80 

80 

07 

78 

76 

8C 

80 

Mis.«;issippi 

01 

87 

86 

83 

89 

80 

86 

80 

90 

66 

78 

80 

86 

87 

81 

68 

861 74 

Ix)uisiaiui 

82; 7.5 

.56 

69 

73 

70 

68 

70 

61 

65 

64 

79 

64 

66 

65 

07 

06 (‘>3 

Texas 

71 

60 

,51 

67 

63 

62 

65 

01 

65 

60 

60 

66 

73 

52 

59 

56 

62 

56 

OklalioTTia 

78 

70 

60 

18 

60 

60 

64 

70 

86 

63 

60 

34 

76 

74 

66 

68 

08 

66 

A rk,m.‘<.4a 

82 

70 

84 

66 

70 

72 

7(] 

60 

90 

66 

80 

6C 

73 

78 

711 66 


> .59 

Montami- 

138 

180 

120 

1,50 

166 

140 

161 

lie 

1.55 

12.5 96 

135 

6C 

lit 

! lU 

115 

126 no 

W yoming 

1.58 

160 

100 

42 

140 

140 

116 

lOP 

1.50 

13( 

1.5f 

15C 

8C 

126 

1 

108 

IK 

95 

Colorado 

126 

160 

100 

86 

95 

116 

101 

120 

136 

138 

160 

! 160 

116 

13G 

137 

132 

130| 123 

New Mexico... 

100 

86 

47 

80 

100 

68 

76 

100 

100 

102 116, 100 

68 

75 

93 00 

so' .50 

Arizona 

lie 

90 

92 

96 

126 

76 

96 

lie 

96 

115 1051 86 

71] 

M 

96 116 

86 

()0 

l^tah 

100 18C 

142 

140 

185 

180 

165 

14( 

126 

18( 

18£ 

m 

1.^ 

18{ 

Ifkl 101 

1971 K’8 

Nevada 

1201 180 

160 

100 

178 

160 

166 

130 

172 

190 207 

171 

136 

136 

j 103 

148 

]74 

174 

Idaho 

]30| 200 

142 

180 

186 

170 

175 

1.56 

125 

150 

166 

1S5 

155 

180 

]58i 185 

1851 175 

Washington 

120 J70 

131 

160 

167 

123 

1.5(1 

128 

13,5 

iil6 

125 

132 126 

166 

1381 136 

146j 1.56 

Oregon 

90! 16C 

10.5 

i;io 

1.56 

135 

137 

07 

115 

15( 

108 

IK 

94 

13i 

1151 9C 

I06l 96 

California 

107 

I 1.30 

130 

135 

130 

110 

129 

138 

1,30 

141 

146 

143 

130 

140 

138; 140 

130i ir^o 

United States 

86.2 107.;) 

08. S'SO. 0 

1 

:il3.4 

1 

90 4 

1 

1 97.2 

1 

110.6 

96.3 

80. 6 100. 8'95l 9 91. 2 

i 1 

110.3 

97.0 91.8 

105. 3 108. 1 

1 
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Table 244. — Potatoes: Condition of crop, 1st of month, and yield per acre, United 

States, 1866-19eS. 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.» 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.» 

Yield 

iw 

acre. 


P. ct. 

P. et. 

P.rt. 

P.rt. 

Bush. 


P.rt. 

P.rt. 

P.rt. 

P.rt. 

Bush. 

18RA 

1010 
97.3 
103. 5 

106.0 


98.8 

100.2 

1895 

99.0 

94.8 

83.2 

81.7 

91.4 


100.0 

104.0 

90.0 

87.9 

82.0 

1897 

87.8 

77.9 

66.7 

61.6 

67.9 

1KA8 

83.5 

90.5 

93.8 

1898 

96.6 

83.0 

77.7 

72.6 

77.0 

1859 

105.8 

iia 6 

106.0 

105.2 

109.5 

1899 

93.8 

93.0 

86.3 

81.7 

san 

1870 - _ . 

95.9 

91.0 

86.4 

83.0 

85.0 

1900 

91.3 

88.2 

80.0 

74.4 

82.0 

1871 

98.4 

90.5 

96.6 

97.6 

98.7 

1901 

87.4 

02.3 

52.2 

54.0 

65.3 

1872 

102L 1 

102. 2 

95. 1 

92.6 

86.3 

1902 

92.9 

94.8 

89. 1 

82.6 

96. 6 

1878 

9a2 

97.6 

101.2 

93.4 

96.0 

89.0 

81.9 

1908 

88. 1 

87.2 

84.3 

74.5 

85. 1 

1874 

92.8 

83. 0 

86.0 

80. 9 

1904 

93.9 

04.1 

9). 6 

89.6 

111.1 

1875 

106.9 

110.0 

105.7 

110.6 

1906 

01.2 

87.2 

80.0 

74.3 

87.3 

1876 _ . 

98.3 

94.0 

79.0 

77.0 

71.7 

1906 

01.6 

89.0 

- 86.3 

82.2 

102.2 

1877 

104.2 
100.7 
88.0 
99. 1 

106. 0 

99. 0 

94.9 

I 1907 

90.2 

88.5 

80.2 

77.0 

05.7 

1878 

94.0 

97.0 
' 98. 0 

86.3 

95.0 

90.0 

9ao 

88.0 

69.9 

98.0 

91.0 

1 1908 

89.5 

82.9 

73.7 

58.7 

86.2 

1879 — 

1880 

! 1900 

. 1910 

i 93.0 
: 86.3 

86. 8 
76.8 

80.9 
70. 5 

78.8 

71.8 

107.6 

03.8 

1881 

100.3 

92.0 

70.0 

67.0 

' 63.5 

i 1911 i 

1 76.0 

62.3 

69. 8 

6Z3 

80.0 

1882 

102.0 

101.0 

92.0 

90.7 

78.7 

1912 1 

1 88.9 

K7.8 

1 87.2 

86. 1 

113.4 

188:1 

101.0 
95.2 j 
97.0 

101 0 

94.0 

95.0 

06.0 

01.0 

93.0 

93.0 

88.0 
82.0 

! 90.9 

85 8 

; 1913 

1 86.2 

78.0 

I 69.9 

67.7 

00.4 

1886 

77 ! 2 

A V. 1909- 1913. 

! 85. 1 1 

77.9 

1 73.7 

73.1 

97.2 

1885 

95.5 ! 

! 88.3 

81.4 ! 

K1.0 

73.6 

1014 ' 

*83.6 i 

1 79. 0 

76.8 

7^ 

~1ll0.5 

1887 

9:1.2 

I 80.8 

57.3 

61.6 

60.9 

1916 

91.1 

92.0 

82,7 

74.2 

1 DG.3 

1888 

96. 7 

93.2 

91.5 

85. 8 

79,9 

1916 

87. 8 

80. 8 

67. 4 

62.0 

80.5 

1889 

96. 1 

! 94.3 

81.7 

77.9 

77.4 

1917 i 

i 90. 1 

1 87.9 

82.7 

79.0 

100.8 

1890 

91.7 

77.4 

66.7 

01,7 

56.7 

1918 ; 

87.6 

79.9 

74.6 

73.7 

96.9 

1891 

j 

96.3 1 

95. 5 

918 

91. 3 

93.7 

1 

1919 

i 

87.6 

76. 1 

1 69.5 

57.9 

01.2 

1892 

IUO*l 

90. 0 1 
94.8 
92.3 1 
91.6 1 

85.8 

85.0 

710 

89.7 

718 

71.8 
52.4 

90.8 

07.7 

71.2 

64.3 

87.4 

62. 1 
71.7 
63.6 
102, :i 

1 

1920 

89. 3 1 

1 87, 0 

1 84.3 

82.7 

110.3 

JOpO* • • . 

1894 

A V. 1914-1920. 

88.2 i 

1 83 1 

1 76 7 

74.1 

97. P 


1921 ’ 

i 1922 

1923 

83. 4 : 
87. 3 ' 
WJ.4 

: ()6. 8 
S4. 3 
80.6 

; li.'*-? 

79.9 
■ 77,7 

55. 5 
77.3 
78.2 

” 91 . ^ 
m. 3 
108.1 


Division of C'rop and livestock Estimates. 
1 Condition at time of harvest. 


Table 246. — Potatoes: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from staled 
causes, as reported by crop correspondetUs, 1909-1028. 


Calendar 

Year. 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture. 

Exc-es- 

sivo 

mois- 

turt’. 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze. 

ilail. 

Hot 

wiud.s. 

Storms. 

Total 

cli- 

matic. 

riant 

di*^- 

euso. 

i 

In- .4 ni- 
sei t j nml 
pests., i>osts. 

1 

De- 

fect- 

ive 

seed. 

n'o- 

tal.> 


P.ct. 

P.rt, 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.rt. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

ct. 

P. ct. 

y.e.. 

P. ct 

P. ct. 

1909 

11.3 

2.8 

0.3 

1.8 

0.2 

0.2 

(=<) 

16. 7 

1. 7 

1.7 

0.1 

0.2 

21. :i 

1910 

16.4 

1. 7 

.2 

1. 1 

. 1 

.3 

0) 

19.2 

,'4.9 

6.0 

.1 

.4 

20.8 

1911 

26.8 

2.0 

(*) 

1.9 

. 1 

3.2 

C) 

3 : 4 . 6 

2. 7 

2.6 

.1 

.6 

42.4 

1912 

6.3 

3.3 

.4 

.5 

.1 

.2 

0. 1 

10. .') 

6. K 

3.9 

.2 

.3 

21.7 

1913 

20.8 

1.6 

.2 

2.0 

.1 

. 7 

(*) 

1 

26.0 

1.7 

3.9 

.1 

.5 

315 

1914 

10.2 

2.1 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.4 

(*) 

11.0 

1. 7 

3.3 

(*) 

.3 

21.2 

1916 

2.2 

8.7 

.6 

2.2 

.1 

i 

.1 

14. 0 

13.0 

2.4 


.1 

30.4 

1916 

19.7 

6.6 

.4 

1.9 

.2 

1.4 

. 1 

31. 6 

6.0 

4.5 

*) 

.2 

43.6 

1917 

8.8 

3.6 

.2 

3.0 

.2 

.3 

(=') 

16.3 

4. 1 

2.4 

(«) 

.1 

23.8 

1918 

14.7 

1.0 

.2 

1.6 

.1 

.6 

(*) 

18.4 

6.3 

3.3 

(») 

.2 

28.3 

1919. 

16.3 

6.0 

.4 

.7 

.1 

.7 

.1 

2 : 4 . 6 ' 

8.8 

4. 7 

(») 

.3 

38.1 

1920 _ - - 

6.7 

2 2 

.3 

. 6 

. 2 

.2 


10. 2 j 

K. 1 

2. 8 

• 1 1 

.2 

21.8 

1921 

21.7 

1.0 

.1 

1.2 

.2 

1.8 


26. 1 

6.7 

3.5 

.1 

.3 

35.2 

1922 

10.6 

2.8 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 


14.7 

6.7 

2.6 

(•) 

.2 

23.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estim.atcs. 

1 Includes all other causes. > l^ess than 0.05 jier coni. 
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Tablb 246 . — Potatoes: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries. 


NORTHEHN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Area. 


Yield per acre.* 


Aver- 

age. 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

iTml- 

uary. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 






VOUTH AMKRICA. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Canada 

483 

785 

702 

684 

661 

161.2 

170.1 

152.9 

135. 8 

203.2 

United Stales 

3, n77 

3, 057 

3,941 

4, .307 

3,816 

j 97.3 

, 110.3 

91.8 

105. 3 

1 108. 1 

'I’otal comparable 






1 


I 

1 


with 1923 

4, inn 

4.442 

4. A43 

4.091 

4, 377 



-- - 



EUnOPK. 











United Kingdom: 









1 


JCngUind and Wains 

434 

545 

658 

601 

467 

230.2 

21.5.8 

J97.9 

2<i7. 0 i 

220.3 

Rutland 

144 

102 

154 

157 

137 

240.8 

28.5. 1 

2.52. 1 

2H3. 2 

22:1.5 

Ireland 

588 

5H4 

668 

670 


203. 9 

127. 0 

irA 0 

223. 8 I 


Norway 



130 

126 

126 



2(N) 0 

2.59 5 

227 1 

Rwwlen 

*377 

304 

363 

400 

302 

1.52.7 

164.3 

177.8 

IS/! 0 1 

i 156.’ 3 

Denmarlc 


228 

208 

204 

204 

205. 0 

198. 8 

241. 2 

241. 4 ; 


Nollierlands 

411 

427 

441 

477 

397 

253. 2 

284. 6 

243. 4 

340. 3 

m. 4 

Belgium 

388 

306 

419 

415 

374 

277.0 

226.5 

170. 7 

324. 6 ! 

237.6 

Luxemburg- 

30 

33 

35 

37 

35 

178.9 

160. 1 

81. 6 

1 189. 4 ; 

; 176.4 

Frantv 

* 3, 838 

3, 500 

3,595 

3,619 

3. 5(i0 

127.6 

1211. 1 

84. 9 

128. 4 1 

98.4 

Spain 

M>41 

841 

779 

783 

757 

176.3 

128. 2 

131. 2 

i:38, 7 1 

1 13ti.2 

Portugal ... 


6:4 

45 

68 



98. 7 

134. 6 

<.».5. 8 


Italy ' 

710 1 

744 

763 

801 

8^ i 

i HA 6 

70. 2 

76 .5 

02. 4 j 

70.2 

Swilzerljuid 

* 115 1 

124 

113 

112 

111 1 

214. 5 

227.8 

224.5 

221. 0 

209. 8 

Ceriuany 

<8,251 1 

5, 98ft 

6,541 

6, 725 

6,736 1 

203.8 

171. 1 

146.9 

2*?.2. 2 ' 

177.7 

Austria 

<3,094 

291 

327 

403 


147. 5 

84. 9 

93 6 

1 127.5 


('m'hoslovakia 

1, 494 

1,574 

1,606 

1,574 


' 12:1 0 

101. 1 

' 207 .5 

140. 8 

Hungary 

< i, 707 

ft26 i 

065 

6.35 

037 

1 18. 5 

1 121.4 

69. 0 

! 76. 4 

99. 0 

Yugoslavia 

1628 1 

604 

516 

532 


61. 5 

81. 5 

50. 7 

.58. .5 


Bulgai iu 

<8 

20 

20 

20 

24 


48. 6 

52. 0 

68. 0 

59.8 

Iluinaniu 

1 no 

241 

493 

355 

408 

128.2 , 

92.8 

103. 4 

100. 2 

Polaml... 

“(3,397) 

4, 001 

4,796 

5,409 

5, 6:12 

132.2 

1G3. 7 

128. 7 

229. 3 

’'l()0.4 

Lithuania 

“v274) 

320 

326 

326 

353 

103.5 

147.3 

1.50. 2 

20s. 3 

156. 3 

Latvia 

M188) 

122 

146 

171 


124. 8 

112 9 

169. 6 

145. 1 


Estlionid 

H174) 

157 

« KiO 

187 

187 

149. 5 

1(W. 4 


1 141. (i 

126.0 

Finland.. 

176 

168 

1 185 

108 

i 1 

116. 5 

13tS. 3 

8t>. 5 

1 94.1 

Kus.sia, including 






1 





Uk mine and North- 






i 





ern Caucasia 

»(«. 930) 



6,096 


! KH. 1 , 



114.0 











Total comparable 






! 1 

r 




with 

31, 953 



30,691 







Total comparable 




— 1 

1 





with 1923 



22,:401 

23.230 

23,168 






AFRICA. 






1 





Algeria-. 

44 

43 

46 

42 

46 

42.0 

1 22.9 

14.2 

51.1 

18.0 

Tuiii.s ' 



3 

2 

3 

3 





- : 

ASIA. 











Russia ( Asiatic) 

445 



229 


79.3 , 



95.4 


Janaiioso Empire: 











Japan 

109 

297 

256 



146.4 

1:13. 8 

154. 3 



t'hosen 

i«65 

186 

187 


- - 

107. 1 1 



98.2 




SOUTUEllN llEMiSPUERE. 


Chile 

69 

83 

83 

83 


123. .3 

144.4 

139.6 

131.7 1 



9 

9 




217 

390 

336 



140. 6 



1 


>62 

4.5 



49. 5 

80.0 


1 



(") 

144 

2 

3 

3 






140 

149 



100. 5 

99. 5 

97. 2 



New Zealand 

28 

22 

19_ 

20 


205.8 

214 9 

22'). 3 

2iis 1 


World total com- 
parable with 
1909-1913 

37, 356 






- 




World total com- 
parable with 1923. 


26. 992 

28,266 

27,594 







Division of Statistical and Historical Resoarch. Official sources and IntornatioDul Institute of Agri- 


culture unless otherwise stat^. Calendar years. 


' Yield per acre not calculated when acreage is 
loss than 12,000 acres. 

* Four-year average. 

* One year only. 

* Old Ixiundanes. 

* Tlir»«-year average. 

* Former Kingdom of Serbia 


^ Includes Re.ssarabia. 

* Preliminary estimate of former Russian terri- 
tory within 1923 boundarie.*;. 

* Estiiimii) of U. R. Department of Agriculture, 
to TwtHyear average. 

Acreage less than 600 acres 


TBK 1626 - 


49 
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Table 247 . — Potatoes: Production in undermentioned courdriee, 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


C'ountrica. 

Average, 

ii)0D-igia 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, pre- 
liminary. 

NIYBTB itXRKIOA. 

1,000 
bushaU. 
77, 8i:i 
3/57, fiWO 

1,000 

bugiuU. 

79,892 

442,108 

tfiOO 

btuH4h. 

104,347 

411,860 

1,000 
bnuhdlu. 
12.5, .575 

1,000 
buitheU. 
J33, 498 

1,000 
buxheLt. 
107, 347 

1,000 
bilfthflii. 
92.MJb 
4.53, 396 

1,000 
htusbfLt. 
li;i, 991 

United States 

322, 867 

403, 296 

361,6.59 

412,392 

Total eompnr- 
ablo with 
loeo-iuia 

435. 54'i 

522,000 

516, 207 

448, ♦tJ 

.53ti. 794 


.546,304 

.526. .383 

EURftPK. 

United Kingdom: 
England and 

\Valps 

09.8d3 

124,731 

1.57, 136 
42,971 

102,082 

117,637 

110,432 

110,781 

102,891 

Scotland... 

34, 674 

41,440 

31, 061 

46. 18 1 

38, 827 
95, 421 

44,404 

30, 61.3 

Ireland 

119,874 

155, U3ti 

144; 231 

102, 5:55 

74, 111 

1-27. 579 



Newrway 

1 2fi, 179 
57. 581 

:49,700 

28;95« 

67,344 

37,912 

31.076 

2.5. 99.5 

.3-2, 699 

28,610 

Sweden 

74,252 

7:4, 537 

59. HOI 

61, lyUi 

74, 788 

61,2$l 


>30,953 
1(H, Qiil 

‘31,88*2 

>4o;6oa 
i:io. 288 

> .5.3, (E7 
127,466 

45,316 

50, 173 

49, 249 


Netherlands — 

l‘A 978 

121,514 

107, .I4(i< 

162, '128 

81. 948 

Beigimn 

107,479 

6,439 

iai,9«6 

82, 912 

71,634 

144, 4:5.1 

88.853 

l^iixemburg 

5,500 

309,962 

5. 104 

6,090 

5.284 

2, 8.5ti 

7. 007 

6. 173 

France 

>489,377 

251, TiOn 

312,708 

427.610 

305, .324 

4<i4, 661 

350, .31 1 

S(hUn 

8 112,907 

113,477 

95, .562 

101,019 

107. 833 

102, ‘224 

108. .5'« 

95,497 


6,080 
48, 112 
38, 573 

5,600 

51,804 

.5,6.54 
5t). 989] 

6,2iy 
.52, 260 

6, 058 

6, .512 


Italy 

oa^ 

.58, .3.50 
25.371 
961X889 

.5.1. 680 

92. 4fi4 

Switfierl'iinfl 

« M,6(H 

34, m% 

.30, :n3 

28, 248 

24, 820 

23,292 

Germ any 

>1, 681.900 

1,364,377 

:12,8U0 

90,899 

1, 070, 772' 

760, .543 

1, 024, 301 

1,494. 181 

1, w, iiy 

Austria 

(’wchoslovakia 

> 456, 49 2 

21,495 
85, 334 

20,022 

84,091 

24. 707 
18.1, 810 

:m. iiOT 
1.59, 068 

51, .rs 

1 :m, 2:ir 

231.063 

Hungary 

> 202, 207 

75, 967 

45,808 

! 48,490 

Kl. 043 

Yug^avia _ _ 

a • 1. 721 
>4.54 




41,079 

26, 184 

1 31, 100 

Buigarui 

661 

535 

sii 

973 

1,040 
.50,987 
6f7, 272 

1 i,3i!ij 

1,220 

ItmTiiHiiA 

f 8,849 



10,441 

22, :)A{ 

1 37. 69*i 


Pniiuni 

8(449,034) 
" (28, :M7) 
« (2:1, 47m 
» (26, 008) 
18,443 

• (721, 2m 



386,315 

664, two 

1 l,240,4tH 

9ai. 143 

Uithnania 



32,738 

47, 127 

60, 926 
24, 7.5.81 

1 67, wm 

5.5, ITl 

T.iitviH 

[ 


1.3, 771 

1 24, 806 

E.sihonia 



i^:M9 

2.5, 813 

»2\0rW 

22,891 

j 

i 

1 26. .373 


Finland 

19, 118 

19,548 


20,497 

16,0»)W 

15, 816 

Kussta, including 
U kraine and N orth- 
ern Cauciwla 

605. 12*2 

Total com par- 
able with 

4. 802. 170 






5, 512, 184 


Total com par- 
able with 
1923 




3, 12:3. 764 

2, 79.5, 79.5 

4. 495. vd 

3. 122, 34.5 

AFRIT A. 

Algeria. 

1, 847 

2, 7.56 
92 

1,273 

920 

98,5 

653 

2, 1 16! 
16.5 

827 

Tunis 


220 

138 

H7 

117 

147 

AiHA. 

1Illa<ai|« ( Vsii'tip) 

3r», 296 

j 





2i,8i:.5 


X1.UACIJCI V . 1 y .... . . 

J«I»am*.s« Empire: 
Japan 

24, 738 

47, 616 
13, 484 

44,634 

67. 2;i6l 

30, 736 

33, 506 


f ’-hosen 

>6.960 

1.5, .584 

i.5v m 

18,471 

18,371 




SOUTHERN HICMISPHERE. 


(•liile 

8,510 

1X04(J 

1481 

1 

148 

.1 

10,377 

j:w 

n,989| 

150 

11 ,. VS?! 
197j 

! 10,9321 


* 30, .515 
A 3,071 

14,400 

5.703 

' ' 

Uuinn of Snnth Africa 

Southern iiluxlesia 

Australia . 

New Zealand 

3,670 

82 

12,969 

3.756 

3.42t^ 
8T 
9, 7’J2 
3,938 

3,127 

118 

10,9Wi 

5,402 

3, 599 
119 
1.3,997 
4, 728 

4, 331 1 
9'J 
H, 489 
4, 185 

1 

142 

4.2.50 


World total 
cninj>arablo 
with 1909- 
191.3 

5, 453, 881 








Wwld total 
com par a hie 
with 1923..._ 




3,601,090 

3, 26.5, not 

5, 043, «7.l 

3, 040, 702 







DiviBion of Statiiitical and FlidtoruisU R^sotircb. OlIUM'il sourros ami luteriiatiunal Institute ol Agrl> 
culture uulesH oCDorwise stated. Catendar years. 


* One year. 

* Old boundaries. 

* Two-yoar average. 

* Four-year average. 

^ Threc-year average. 


• Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

1' Includes Keswirabia. 

► Krelimmary ««tirnate of former Uusjiao territory 
within 11)2:1 boundaries. 

* Estimate of U. S. Depturtment of Asriculture. 
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Tabli: 248. — Potatoes: Stocks on hand January Ij Win -1923. 


Htsto and year. 

Total 

MerrhantftlflT^ 

stacks Jan. 1 . 

PfT cent of. stork 
hi'ldJau. I by - 1 

[ Farm prioe per 

1 bii.shel. 




I 





ti«m. 

of crop. 

Quantity. 

! Growers. 

Dealers 

Dc*’. 1. 

M.ir. 1. 

19 surplus late potato HtaUw: > 

i/mo hiuh. 

Per fVw/. 

ijXX) bunk. 

' P> r cent. 

Per cfvt. 

OnU. 

('ent.'s. 

1919-20 - 

22ft. 34H 

20.0 

r>8. .6:40 79- 4 1 

20.0 

1.61 0 

211. 2 

1920-21 

2t{9, 222 

3.6. 3 

9.6, 0»il 

8.6 2 

in. 8 

UKl. 1 

ao. 0 

1921-22 

2^,0.*i2 

31.4 

1 82. 067 

80.0 

20.0 

(>.) 9 

106. 2 

1922 2a 

:i2r,. 479 

36. 3 

1 118.1.61 

8.6. 8 

H.2 

40. 2 

.'m. 7 

1923 2k 

2Hi), G’)9 

33. 8 

m, 799 

80. 7 

13 3 

71. 3 


IB doll.'ionf, late iH)tato Htutes; “ 







1919 20 

7:i. 2?)1 

9.4 

G, 875 

74 4 

2.6.0 

181. I 

2.61 7 

U120-21 

107, G44 

12.0 

12.930 

8J 7 

IS. 3 

L-40. 5 

UJ.6 2 

1921 22 

74. 92S 

9.8 

7, iiGO 

70. 9 

t 2:4.1 

139 .6 

141. 3 

1922 -2;i 

0«. 4<K» 

11.. 6 

11,312. 

77.2 

i 22.8 

Hi. 0 

87.7 

192.{-24- 

99. 171 

li. 3 

11. 17S 

85.0 

1.6.0 

101. 3 


Total, 36 States; 








1919-20 

293. .WJ 

21.0 

05. 40.6 

78 8 

21.2 

158.8 

2.39 5 

1920-21 

37G. 8<i(i 

28.7 

107.901 

84.0 

1.6.4 

JIU.2 

7.6. 9 

1921 22 

3:47. <M0 

2«. !> 

9*1. 02.4 

79.6 

20.4 

no. 1 

114. .6 

1922-23 

42:i. 88.') 

30. .6 

129.40:4 

81. 8 

16.2 

55 4 

00.3 

1923-24 

385, H30 

28 0 

107. 977 

8!4. 4 

1 .'4. 0 

79. 1 


Leading surplus States: I 






Maine— 








1919-20 

L*.'). .'■..30 

44.5 

11.37.1 

78 

22 

lie 

200 

1920-21 

21,771 

44.0 

9. 090 

88 

12 

125 

.6.6 

1921-22 

38, 442 

43.7 

10,814 

81 

1 Id 

8.6 

90 

1922 2.1 

26, 24.6 

47.0 

11,80.6 

84 

10 

45 

r.o 

192.3 24 

31,992 

50. 0 

15,l»06 

84 

10 

70 


New York - 








1919-20 

33. 700 

30.2 

10.218 

90 

10 

116 

220 

1930-21. 

40. 625 

40.3 

K ;480 

91 

9 

118 

03 

1921-22 

:43. \m 

29.0 

9, 8.60 

92 

8 

108 

JIO 

1922 

37. 400 

32.8 

12,2.62 

92 

8 

60 

72 

1923-24. 

39, 729 

38.0 

1 090 

95 

5 

9.6 


PenTi.sylvMniM - 








19!9 20 

23. 400 

10.5 

.3, 801 

80 

20 

1.64 

221 

1920-21 

28.290 

24 2 

C. 8-10 

91 

9 

124 

78 

1921 22 

21, 585 

19.2 

4. 15.6 

81 

19 

133 

130 

1922-2:1 

27, 432 

23.1 

6.340 

80 

20 

75 

77 

I92:i-2f 

20, 1 45 

28.0 

7,321 

86 

14 

10.ft 


Miohigan - 



1919 20 

27.000 

21.0 

5. 070 

77 

2.3 

1.35 

228 

1920- 21 

38, 225 

3i.4 

i:i, 910 

8.4 

17 

92 

.62 

1921 22 

27. 200 

301 0 

8. IfH) 

81 

10 

95 

96 

1922-23 . 

37,842 

37.2 

14,066 

88 

12 

34 

40 

1923-24 

35, 79»i 

1 39.0 

13,901 

87 

13 

50 


Wi.s<Jonstn— 






1919-20 

28.388 

21, 0 

6, 1.32 

78 

22 

140 

227 

1920-21 

33, 2H4 

37. 2 

12. 374 

88 

1 J2 

80 

62 

1921 22. 

21, 420 

39- 

8,482 

74 

26 

95 

109 

1922-2:1 

40, 072 

39.0 

10, 100 

88 

12 

31 

.32 

1923-24 

20,112 

33.0 

8,010 

88 

12 

50 


Minnesota — 






1919-20 

28, 884 

21.5 

6, 190 

70 

21 

1.61 

237 

J!120 21 

31. .681 

32.5 

10, 264 

80 

20 

80 

.61 

1921 22. 

32. 2,60 

:u). 1 

9. 707 

7J 

27 

90 

94 

1922-23... 

43.740 

41. 1 

17.912 

1 71 

2»4 

36 

33 

1923-24 

38.304 

33.0 

12.040 

70 

2i 

55 


North Dakota— 

1 ' ' 

1 




J9I9-20 

5. 22\} 

10 5 

.649 

80 

14 

100 

241 

1920-21.... 

G. ,6.67 

10 . .6 

l,OS2 

02 

38 

98 

91 

1921-22 

11,904 

13 7 

l,f.26 

6:4 

37 

70 

93 

1922-23 

J8.<WK1 

30 0 

5. *470 

ai 

17 

31 

;48 

1923-24 

1:4, IH 

23.0 

3, 010 

78 

22 

35 


South Dakota— 





1919 20 

4. 0.60 

16.2 

0.60 

80 

1 20 

190 

254 

1920-21 

7, 9.60 

17. 5 

1,395 

82 

18 

97 

02 

192I-22L 

5, 490 

10 0 

54!) 

82 

1 18 

107 

108 

]922-2:L 

8, 580 

15. 3 

i,:{i:4 

91 

9 

41 

52. 

192:1-24. . 

7. 744 

13.0 

1.007 

85 

5 

50 


Nebraska— 





1919-20 

5, 720 

25.0 

1,430 

78 

‘ 22 

190 

275 

1020-21 

8,415 

20.0 

1, (48:4 

85 

15 

120 

106 

1921-22 

8, IGO 

an. 4 

2, 1.6-J 

7:4 

27 

120 

137 

1932^23. 

11.070 

25.0 

2,919 

88 

12 

47 

54 

1923-24 

8.880 

16.0 

1,421 

91 

6 

80 


Colorado— 






loio-ar. 

8,885 

».5 

2, 524 

89 

11 

170 

245 

T9av-21 

9.4flfl 

36.8 

3, 48H 

92 

8 

80 

53 

1921-22 

14,916 

44.2 

6,600 

90 

TO 

73 

05 

1922-23 

18, 400 

43. .6 

8,030 

9ft 

5 

37 

25 

1923-24- 

13,630 

30.0 

4,871 

02 

8 

65 



» Maine, Vermont^ Neir York, Pomisylvonia, MioblKan, Wisootuin, Minnesota, Nwth Dakota^ Istonth 
Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, ('olurado, Utah, Nevada, Idaiio, Washiogtottt cjregon, and 
California. 

» Now Hampshire, Massochitsotts, Rhode Island, Conmoeticut, Nw Jenwfr, Dehtware^ Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Wost Vfrglula, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missoori, Kaasaa, and KeoiuelEy. 
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Table 248. — Potatoes: Stocks on hand January 1919-192S — Contmucd. 


State and year. 

Total 

produc- 

tion. 

Merchantable 
stocks Jan. 1. 

Per cent of stock 
held Jan. 1 by— 

Farm price per 
bushel. 

Per cent 
of crop. 

Quantity. 

Growers. 

Dealers. 

Dec. 1. 

Mar. L 

Leading surplus States— Con. 
Idaho - 

1919-20 

1929-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

IfOOOhush. 

6,955 

8,100 

11,840 

14,985 

11,725 

Per cent. 
28.7 

49.0 
40.2 

47.0 

38.0 

1,mhugk. 
1 , 013 
8,969 
4,767 
7,043 
4, 455 

Percent. 

63 

00 

82 

98 

80 

Per cen*. 
37 
10 
18 

2 

11 

Cents. 

151 

i>8 

77 

.31 

50 

Ccn!8, 

253 

48 

89 

55 


DivKsion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 240. — Potatoes: Carlot shipments^ by States of origin^ 1917-192S. 


Crop movement season. 


State. 



1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Quarters, 1922-23. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Apr.- 

June. 

Jjily- 

Seiil 

Oct.- 

Dcc. 

Jjm.- 

AUir. 

Apr.- 

June.‘ 

Total 


Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cms. 

r«r.f. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars, 


14, 794 

19,026 

23,444 

17, 817 

38,037 


1,076 

8, 111 

9,012 

>5,286 

24,385 

New ^'ork: 






Long Ii:‘'and... 


4,35(] 

3,701 

n, 501 

4,9.59 


2,586 

3, .538 

1.0.58 

34 

7,216 

Other 

6, 171 

5, 739 

9. Ilf 

11,001 

14,029 


92 

4, :m 

6, 0.'K 

> 1, 5711 

12 ; 070 

NewJcrMO.v 

11,709 

5,«S9 

10,400 

17, 147 

10, 476 

7 

1.5,37/' 

2, 6.5:1 

217 

81 

111335 

Pennsylvania 

3,727 

2, 119 

3,742 

6,489 

3. .5(54 



3, 0.52 

1,27s 

>405 

5,752 

Maryland: 













2,286 

703 

1,434 

2,259 

2, 12:t 

206 

2,847 




3,0.53 


' 025 

2:13 

' W>7 

' 799 

' 52t> 


223 

400 

79 

'711 

Other 

22 

10 

1)8 

47 

27 


;» 

M 


5 

19 

Virginia: 












Eijstorn Shore, first , . 

14, 12;{ 

8, ;}85 

9,235 

11,948 

13,081 

5, 4/)0 

8,282 

... 




13,732 

Eastern Shore, second 

214 

203 

398 

973 

3.'»t» 

. 


1S5 


34 

322 

Norfolk, first 

5,003 

2, 485 

2,285 

2,995 

5, 192 

2, 663 

1,430 





4,093 

Norfolk, stM'oJid 

328 

591 

174 

446 

525 


.... . 

ii4 

m 

41 

211 

Other 

772 

265 

102 

268 

407 

190 

1.55 

:k> 

2 

2 

385 

North Carolina 

4, 713 

.5, 005 

3,306 

3, 513 

3. 597 

3,680 

431 

20 

7 

3 

4,144 


2,440 

2,812 

1,217 

3, 070 

2. 509 

4, :«7 


j 

2 


4, .345 

Florida 

<294 

4, 839 

2, 27.5| 

3. .351 

2, .34 4 

* 5, 039 

a 


3 


5 ; 046 

Michigan 

9,431 

11,062 

12,237 

17, 119 

15,222 


1. 292 

6, 4.5,5 

.5, 051 

» 7. 031 

19,829 

Wisconsin. 

13,852 

20, 655 

21,975 

18,661 

11,045 


1 , 582 

7.338 

7, 393 

‘ 5, 4,50 

21,703 

Minnesota 

16,477 

23,515 

22,0.58 

23,214 

29,568 


6, 107 

»0. 187 

7, 471 

> .5, 143 

28,908 

Iowa 

462 

943 

251 

922 

01 


2;i,5 

.5Vr> 

25 

7 

843 

North Dakota 

353 

2,530 

2,229 

1,846 

10, 522 


1 1)051 

3, 9:.9 

1,80:( 

> 1, ,538 

8.351 

South Dakota 

963 

J,291 

089 

1,920 

3,345 


757 

' 1.675 

69 

201 

2,702 

Nebraska 

2, 02t; 

3, 823 

1. 661 

3,071 

6,331 


1,36.5 

1.740 

1,679 

780 

5, ,564 

Kansas 

844 

824 

1,132 

1,982 

2,380 

61 

2, 32a 

40 

4 


2,433 

Kentucky 

805 

' 758 

866 

1, 1.32 

641' 

:40 

37.5 

19 

i ,54 

5 

483 

Alabama 

641 

579 

90 

.308 

696, 

1,912 

I (i 

.3 

4 


1,925 

J .Louisiana.. 

1, 076 

i 4,032 

559 

887 

1, 162 

1,013 

43 

14 

13 


1,083 

Texas 

1,693 

2,312 

808 

1 738 

1,107 

1,410 


3 

9 


1,432 

Oklahoma. 

665 

350 

677 

1 502 

281 

945 

1 

52 

2 

1 


1,000 

Arkansas _ 

371 

280 

186 

236 

138 

317 

1) 

(; 

7 


341 

Afontana 

3.55 

771 

352 

949 

1,834 


65 

611 

182 

5.54 

1,412 

Wyoming 

230 

407 

2C5 

545 

958, 


19-1 

407 

278 

> 158 

1,037 

Colorado - 

12,462 

13, 647 

8,810 

11,345 

17, 844j 


3,227 

! 4,282 

5,607 

> 2,354 

15,470 

Utah 

816 

40t; 

426 

i 563 

1,074 

3 

1, 325 

498 

49 

161 

2,036 

Nevada . . 

1,417 

726 

689 

415 

4(55: 


4 

367 

259 

1)4 

744 

Idaho 

7, 120 

I 7,727 

0, 853 

! 8, 143 

14. 6701 

2,760 

4, 132 

4, 376 

> 4,045 

16, 213 

Washington 

2,630 

2,924 

3,098 

3, 765 

6; 194 


609 

1,279 

1,449 

1,728 

5,065 

Oregon 

1,903 

1,628 

780 

1,756 

i;386 


451 

386 

302 

708 

1,842 

Cahfomia: 









Northern district 

*7,864 

8,151 

7,118 

8,403 

^.'lOO 

5,30 

1,466 

1,978 

1,6.59 

227 

5,860 

Southern district 

(’) 

2,200 

1,369 

1,687 

2,741 

431 

1,374 

40 

44 

16 

1,905 

All other 

1,080 

1,067 

1,123 

1,3;16 

1,59.3 

729 

520 

386 

277 

146 

2.058 

Total. 

161,596 

176, 652 

107,870jl99,165 

238,546 

>28,953 

61,416 

68, (*78 

56,270 

^38,810 

254, 127 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot bji&ls. The crop iiiovC' 
meat st'ason normally begins in April and extends through June of the following ycur, with irregular ship- 
ments continuing into July and August. 

* Old crop only. Includes carlot shipments in July as follows: Maine 43, New York, other 3, Pennsyl- 
vania 3, Michigan 148 (also 0 in August), Wisconsin 55, Minnesota 21, North Dakota 2. Wyoming 2, Colo- 
rado 2 and Idaho 10. 

* Includes 1 car in February and 221 cars In March. 

* Southern District included in Northern District. 

^ Includes 280 cars in July and 8 cars in August. 
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Table 251. — Potatoes: International 


Country. 


FRlNCirAl. EXrORTlN«l COUNTRIES. 


CBnnda 

ChiDii 

t'zecho.slnv:ikia. 

Di’nuiiuk 

Esthoniu 

France. 

Hilly. 

Jninm 

tills 

Portugal 

S;>ain 

Sv,'l*<lCTI. 

Uijltod Ptatos-. . 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING (’OUNTllIES. 


Algeria 

Argentina . 

Aii.slria 

Aiistrin-I I ungJir y . . 

Delyinm 

llniyil 

British Iriciin 

Culm 

Kpypf 

Finlaml 

Qerintiny 

Iliitiyary 

Norway 

l’hllip|)iiie Islami.s. 

Kiis.mh 

Pwilzerlarul 

Tunis 

United Kingdom. .. 

Uruguay 

Other c'uuntric.s 


Average, 

1911-1913. 


Im- 

I»orts. 


1,000 

tiwthels 

52.5 

3A 


40 


7,143 

242 


1, 052 
273 


700 
5, 707 

1,2T8 

1,337 


4, 070 
4,921 
039 


Total. 


2,001 
509 
479 
20, ISO 

' 215 

309 
172 
‘*294 
I1,3M2 
f 758 
931 


Ex- 

ports. 


1,000 

bushtl*. 

1,207 

288 


8,683 
3,975 
440 
16, 451 
500 
1,835 
64 
1,814 


931 

M3 


1,4.51 

8,602 

1*) 


2 

*28 

15 

12,412 


7,762 

42 

02 

6,246 

1 

779 


7R, 767 75, 151 


trade f calendar years ^ 1911-1922. 


1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Im* 

Ex- 

Im- 

Ex- 

Im- 

Ex- 

ports. 

porta. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

busheU. 

busheU. 

btuheUi. 

buskfla. 

bvLnhels. 

btuihfbt. 

923 

5, .583 

466 

3,2.58 

347 

3,600 


192 


272 


468 

i 860 

1 332 

283 

1 65 

319 

2,a‘M 

30 

7,954 

55 

2,322 

123 

2,244 


*923 


1 719 


1 1,712 

2,465 

7,903 

5,870 

8,667 

13, 644 

5; 167 

1 

3, 074 

706 

4,260 

3 

4,526 


328 


240 


*235 

44 

14,424 

350 

18,321 

735 

11,538 

1770 

124 






826 


899 

506 

1,346 

208 

1,635 

657 

3 

78 

1760 

6,062 

4,154 

2,018 

3,500 

t, 775 

2,897 

1,631 

473 

904 

?20 

1,200 

614 

91 

1,560 





6,037 

(») 

4, 148 

24 

13,666 

2 

1, 520 

2, 371 

10,946 

■""677 


“ 2,975 

276 

(S) 

80 

18 



7.52 

7 

769 

10 

874 

12 

2,802 






785 

4 

624 

13 

594 

215 

172 


139 

16 

527 

1 1 

26.852 

2, 109 

19,728 

<2, 148 

6, 1.58 

2,468 


1 1, 051 

1 12 

1767 

1 103 

1 1 

97 

568 

499 

21 

398 

77 

291 


352 

1 

300 


1 .527 


1 469 



I 

4.56 

584 

1,082 

51 

2,260 

19 

316 

3 

313 

3 

320 

4 

9,719 

690 

5,678 

2,825 

6, 405 

1 5, 433 

1 1,418 


1 95.5 


1 1, 325 


2, 1.39 

871 

1.818 

1,280 

849 

4.5.5 

67, 244 

57, 043 

49,011 

51,099 

49, 3.5ir 

49, 602 

— 









Division of BtaLisiictil and Historical llo.seurch. Comiiiled from oflicial source.'? except whore otlierwisc 
jaotexl 

* luternation.Hl Institute of Agriculture. * Eight months, May- December. 

* Ia'S-s Ihiiii ,500 bushels. Two-year uvenige. 

* One ytmr only. 


Table 252 . — Potatoes: Farm price per hushed^ Isl of month. United States, 1908- 

1928. 


Year beginning 
July 1-- 

July. 

Ang. 

Hopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

' 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed av. 


cut. 

CU. 

Ctn. 

Ct8. 

C/«. 

Cot. 

CIS. 

r/a. 

CiK. 

_ 

Ctn. 

Ctx. 

Cts. 

Ctn. 

1908-9 

77.8 

8.16 

78.0 

74.8 

69.2 

70.6 

72. 0 

73. 3 

80.0 

86.3 

97.3 

97.7 

77.0 

1909-10 

91.0 

~~8,5. 1 

71. 5! 61.3 

.57.8 

M. 1 

sao 

56.2 

54.6 

47.4 

38.4 

37.4 

59.4 

191tHl 

40. 1 

64.9 

72.9 

67. 

65.7 

5,5.7 

54.1 

65. 1 

5.5. 3 

55. .5 

62. .5 

6.3.3 

59.5 

1911-12 

96.3 

136 C 

113. 7i 88.3 

76.3 

mm 

84.5 

94.4 

102.0 

117. 1 

127. 3 

1 19. 7 

96.0 

1912-13 

108.6 

86. 5 

65.(1 

61.1 

45.5 

60. .5 

50.6 

53. 1 

52.0 

50. 3 

48.2 

5.5. 2 

5,5. 2 

1913-14 

49.8 

69,2 

75. 3 

73.9 

|||j|d 

68.7 

68.4 

69.7 

70.7 


71.4 

71.3 


Av. 1909-1913.._. 

76.2 

88.3 

79.7 

69. 1 

«.o 

61. H 

62L7 

65.7 

66.9 

68. 1 

69.6 

69.4 


1914-1.5 

81. 5 

"StTT 

*^1 64.7 


48. 7 

49.7 

50.4 

5a 4 

47.8 

mm 

mm 

58. .3 

191.5-16 

52. 1 

56.3 

5a 5 

48.8 

60.8 

61.7 

7a 6 

88.0 

94.4 


94.8 

98.8 

66.8 

1916-17 

102.3 

9.5.4 

109.3 

112.(1 

13,5.7 

146. 1 

147. 3 

172.4 

240.7 

234. 7 

279. 6 

274.0 

155. 2 

1917-18 

247.9 

170.8 

139. 1 

122.1 

127.8 

122.8 


122.9 


VZ6 

80. 1 

7^5 

126.4 

1918-19. 

94.9 

141.6 

148.8 

14^6 

127.2 

■UiSJ 

iia 1 

114.4 

109.4 

ia5. 4 

118. U 

121.4 

126.2 

1919-20 

128.4 

192L8 

187.5 

164.2 

152L8 

159.5 

178.6 

217.6 

243.5 

295.6 

36a 6 

421. 3 

203.7 

1920-21 

386.0 

802.9 

1B4.9 

134.8 

118.3 

114.5 

tm 

05.6 

84.0 

77.8 


67.1 


Av. 1914-1920.,.. 

156.2! 

149.0 

127.9 

112.9 

lias 

110.4 

112.7 

ES!3 

134.7 

135.9 

1A5. 1 

158.4 

124.8 

1021-22 

69. Oj 

136.0 

leaoj 

“1^.8 

123.5 

110.1 

106.6 

115. 5 

117.8 

113.6 

mm 

104.1 

122.6 

1922-23 

103.3 

114.8 

88.0 

60.6 

62.8 

58. 1 

69.3 

64.7 

63.6 

73.6 

81.3 

76.6 

72.6 

1023r24 

83. 1 

122.7 

119.0 

ioa2 

82.7 

82.3 
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Table 253. — Potatoes: Farm price per hashel^ by Staicfi, December calendar 
years, 1909-192S, and value per acre 192S. 


State. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1012 

191.3 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

j 

1918 

1919 

1920 

A V. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1 '"^! 

Value 

Iier 

l«T(S 

1923.1 


Cts, 

Ct9. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

av.i 

Cts. 

Os. 

C/s. 

Cts. 

as. 

C/s. 

1 cts.'. Dolls. 

Me 

01 

47 

42 

771 

55 

53 

65 

33 

70 

142 

1.30 

120 

140 

125 

UK) 

8.5 

45 

1 70 180. 60 

N.H 

73 

64 

52 

87 

61 

83 

GO 

GO 

95 

166 

167 

145 

176 

155 

i:48 

135 

10.5 

1 115 212 75 

Vt 

67 

44 

45 

79 

5,5 

72 

59 

47 

81 

139 

HO 

138 

167 

125 

118 

104 

9:4 

100 180. 00 

Mass 

SO 

79 

70 

96 

75 

85 

81 

71 

94 

175 

175 

170 

190 

1.50 

146 

1.52 

95 

135 236.25 

K. 1 


80 

69 

106 

77 

90 

84 

70 

92 

185 

175 

17:1 

180 

160 

148 

160 

90 

130 2H. 50 

I'onn 

90 

83 

70 

105 

78 

87 

*85 

65 

06 

175 

164 

165 

195 

1.50 

144 

174) 

UH) 

147;227. 85 

N. Y 

75 

50 

48 

90 

58 

80 

65 

44 

82 

158 

LH) 

12:>. 

145 

118 

114 

10^; 

60 

95;116. 85 

N. J 

89 

82 

65 

m 

66 

82 

80 

61 

75 

165 

141 

1 170 

169 

125 

128 

142 

1 72 

12 . 5 : 118.75 

Vh 

80 

65 

52 

93 

67 

80 

69 

68 

75 

148 

!:«' 

151 

1.54 

124 

121 

13:4 

75 

105, 

110. 25 

Del 

8:i 

72 

00 

96 

70 

75 

75 

70 

75 

12.5 

130 

HO 

1*J5 

100 

109 

no 

70 

102 

81.60 

Md 

74 

66 

54 

91 

58 

67 

67 

60 

62 

13:4 

no 

120 

130 

95 

UK4 

1 no 

60 

100 ! 

^ 80.00 

Va 

72 

70 

58 

96 

65 

80 

74 

77 

61 

1:47 

V2b 

120 

1.57 

95 

no 

no 

65! 

100 ; 

1«. 00 

W. Va.... 

85 

68 

67 

104 

62 

90 

78 

81 

6.5 

1.58 

132 

160 

175 

i;45 

129 

1 BWi 

87! 

105. 

126. 00 

N.C... .1 

77 

81 

73 

108 

76 

82 

84 

92 

73 

140 

14:4 

i:i.5 

16:4 

142 

‘127 

1 14.3, 

lOii 

120 108.20 

8. C 

no 

115 

105 

122 

112 

130 

117 

12.5 

115 

175 

210 

19:4 

2U) 

180 

171 

i ^*'^1 

128j 

, 160 

1.50 80 

Oa 

no 

looi 

lor. 

no 

87 

105 

101 

105 

99 

175 

105 

18.5 

217 

208 

169 

165 

Hol 

160 

112.00 

fill 

135 

120 

1(H) 

145 

no 

117 

118 

113 

115 

200 

205 ' 

200 

210 

200 

178 

190 

175, 

l‘H) 

174.80 

tdiio 

77 

56 

51 

S4 

53 

85 

66; 

53 

70 

182 

143| 

1.50 

192 

1 : 4.5 

1.32 

1.5.5 

VM) 

100 

98. 00 

Ind 

84 

52 

bb 

87 

5(i 

84 

65 

56 

56 

177 

i:49| 

13.5 

19.5 

1 : 4:4 

127 

14.5 

84 

86 

90. ;40 

ill 

8^1 

61 

.59 

90 

60 

89 

72 

61 

59 

179 

152| 

148 

196 

145 

134 

140 

90 

88 

80.90 

Mich 1 

58 

35 

31 

71 

1 

41 

53 

46' 

30 

56 

160 

105 

89 

1.35 

92 

95 

95 

34 

50 

67.00 

Wis 

60 

HM| .38 

62 

34 

54 

45 

30 

45 

147 

90 

80 

JIO 

86 

88 

95 

:4:4 

.^4) 

48. (H) 

M inn 

56 

35 

1 64i 

58 

28 

52 

47 

32 

39 

130 

91 

75 

153 

80 

86 

90 

:i5 

55 

52.80 

Iowa 

60 

/k5 

60 

73 

46 

82 

63 

59 

54 

175 

131 

1:43 

192 

122 

124 

140 

«i7 

77 

04.(18 

M 0 

74 

67 

68 

102 

69 

93 

80 

73 

60 

180 

1:47 

153 

184 

151 

j:44 

135 

92 

88 

88.00 

N. Dak.. 

56 

45 

91 

55 

28 

56 

56 

42 

41 

115 

1:40 

7:1 

160 

98 

94 

70 

31 

35 

29.05 

S. Dak.... 

51 

63 

1 85 

70 

36 

63 

6:4 

47 

35 

137 

111 

9:1 

190 

97 

101 

107 

44, 

: 

44 00 

Nfibi 

55 

60 

84 

02 

51 

78 

73 

54 

42 

150 

107 

118 

190 

120 ! 

! 112 

120 

471 

1 80 

64. 00 

Karus 

K\ 

79 

90 

KMl 

73 

91 

88 

77 

74 

165 

152 

144 

190 

150! 

! 136 

1 135 

921 

1 99 

>85. H 

Ky 

81 

61 

62 

107 

67 

102 

80 

1 84 

55 

142 

140 

165 

! 210 

1601 

! m 

165, 

100 ! 

I 120 

102.00 

Tenn 

71 

71 

65 

108 

70 

97 

82 

91 

63 

149 

126 

165 

172 

I 6 O' 

^ 132 

10.5 

1 no 

112 

100.80 

Ala 

95 

98 

94 

118 

90 

105 

101 

lOt 

90 

169 

182 

181 

' 215 

200 

163 

170 

1 J50 

1.50 

120.00 

M iss 

93 

96 

94 

115 

90 

100 

99 

95 

84 

160 

168 

165 

185 

200 

151 

2iN) 

j 160 

1.54 

11 : 4 . 96 

La 

92 

91 

90 

100 

83 

96 

92 

97 

! 95 

1 107 

1S4 

150 

! 220 

2(X4 

: 159 

IKO 

1 1.50 

150 

94. .50 

Tex 

98 

106 

no 

126 

105 

112 

112 

104 

105 

190 

210 

IMHl 

1 210 

220 

177 

1 

190 

IfiO 

KX) 

88.00 

Okla 

98 

9.J 


124 

93 

ia5 

103 

! 90 

84 

19.5^ 

180 

19.5 

' 205 

180 

' 161 

18,5' 123 

128 

84. 18 

Ark 

86 

92 

hOj 

115 

92 

100 

9/1 

1 ^7 

76 

190 

157 

184 

! 20 . 5 ' 

175 

1.55 

1801 1:^0 1:40 

80. 24 

JVl out 

70 

51 

85j 

74 

40 

67 

631 

64 

50 

120 

102 

80 

1 160 

ia5 

»7 

80 

1 40 73 

80. :40 

Wyo 

66j 

fi3 

82 

140 

6(^ 

651 

82| 

1 70 

60 

128 

104 

85 

190 

120 

108 

118; .50 

9.3 

88. 35 

Colo 

60 

57 

bli 

99 

41 

65 

63 

50 

55 

1:45 

91 

99 

170 

80 

1 '’'i 

7 :, 

i " 

05 

79. 95 

N. Mox... 

90 

101 

104 

100 

66 

140 

IO 2 I 

95! 

95 

175 

165 

160 

190 

210 

; 150 

I 80 I 145 

160 

80.00 

Ariy. 


130 

126 

HO 

125 

135 

131 

120 

100 

180 

150 

205 

196 

190 

1 163 

140 

. 90 

140 

84.00 

ITLaij 

"‘m 

43 

59 

85 

40 

58 

69 

60 

6:4 

130 

78 

97 

1:47 

80 

92 

85! 40 

70 

117.60 

Nev 

75 

85 

80 

93 

60 

68 

77 

70 

70 

130 

120 

12:4 

150 

1,56 

117 

120 

1 ‘M>1 

106 

182.70 

Idaho 

60 

48 

65 

65 

20 

.50 

61 

48 

bfi 

127 

79 

81 

151 

08 

87 

77 

1 31, 

50 

87. .50 

Wash 

67 

47 

73 

68 

36 

»J0 

57 

56 

M 

98 

92 

101 

145 

95 

91 

99 

i 4.5 

70 

108. .50 

Oreg 

68 

60 

70 

67 

31 

58 

57 

60 

60 

90 

80 

100 

150 

80 

89 

109 52 

70 

66.50 

Calif 

77 

77 

85 

90 

6.5 

70 

77 

70 

75 

J40 

IbO 

J20 

171 

1.50! 

I 125 

J30 72| 

1 1:10 

195. 00 

U. S-. 

69. 7j 

I 1 

,54. 2| 

55.7 


.50.5 

68.7 

61.8 

48.7 

I 

61.7 

146. 1 

122.8 

119.3 

169.5 

114. 5 , 110 . 4 ! 

1 1 

P 

88.92 


Division of ('rop and Livestock Estiinatos. 
^ Bused upon farm price Dec. 1 




Division of Statistical ami Historical Research. Oominleti frofu data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
siun. Crop movetiient season for each crop cxtomLi ftotu A{>rii of oae yi^ix through May (»f tuo following 
year, with irregular (luotatiuns continuing tluough Juno and July. Average prn'cs as shown are tiesod 
on stock of good merchantable qmUity and condition only; tlioy are simple tMnM-ages or seUing privifts. In 
some eiisos conversions have bocu made from larger to smaller units or vice versa, lu order to obtain oouv 
purabiiity. 

1 r.arlot sales. ♦ Sides direct to retailors. 

> Eight day averago. * Sales direct to retailer.s except Septombcr-December, 

* Dutk only. 
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Tablk 255 . — PotaioeSf Maine'* and State and WesUm": Average wholeaed^ 
prices per bushel at Netv York, 1900-1023. 


Year begiuuiug Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

No^ 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Fi'h. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1900-1 

$0.50 

$0.48 

$0.46 

$0..86 

$0. .86 

$0. 52 

$0.48 

$0.18 

$0.61 

1901-2 

.76 

,'2 

.76 

« 78 

.76 

.7.8 

.84 

.8.8 

.75 

1902-3 


.62 

.58 

.60 

.66 

.6)1 

. »w 

.64 

.67 

mKM 

.48 

.(‘•0 

.50 

.74 

.81 

.91 

.'.Ki 

1. 16 

l.ltt 

1904-5 

.48 

.51 

.61 

.50 

.49 

.46 

.12 

.36 

.30 

1905-6 

.62 

.67 

.74 

.68 

.66 

.60 

.68 

.80 

.75 

3906-7 

.65 

.58 

.51 

.48 

.48 

.57 

.00 

..86 

.74 

1907-8 . 

.56 

.63 

.58 

.64 

.70 

.81 

.8.1 

.84 

.80 

1908-9 — . 

.74 

.69 

.79 

.79 

.79 

.81 

.88 


.01 

lOOi^lO 

.6.8 

..86 

.56 

756 

758' 

‘.781 

."49 

.40 

.39 

1910-11 

. 5.8 

. 5.8 

.61 

.49 

..82 

.49 

.47 

.62 

..87 

1911-12 

.81 

.79 

.90 

.9.8 

1 12 

1.14 

1.28 

1.38 

1.25 

1913-13 

.60 

.59 

.64 

.(>8 

.63 

.67 

. 62 

.66 1 

.77 

19i:i-l4 

. 74 

.69 

.71 

.70 

.80 

.Ki 

.81 

.85 ; 

.85 

Averugp 1909-1913 

.67 

Vf%' 

.66 

.68 

■ " . 7:{ 

.7.1 

r " -7.1 

. 78 1 

.77 

1914-18.. 

762 

7r>6’ 

.54 

.51 

Tsf 

.48 ' 

1 * 1 

1 . .80 

.46 

1915-16 


. 78 

.76 

.90 

1. 22 

1.21 

1.2:1 

1. 14 

1. 12 

1916-17 

“‘i.'ls" 

1.2.8 

1. 69 

1.61 

1.98 

2.67 ! 

2.67 

! 3 00 

3. 18 

J917-L8 

1.20 

1.62 

I..37 

1.39 

1. 66 ! 

1.47 

1.14 

1 i.n 

.82 

1918-19 

1. 58 

1 1.4-1 

1. 37 

L.'iO 

1.42 

i.2<; 

1. 11 

1.4:1 

1.40 

1919-20 

1. 51 

1 J.37 

1.67 

1.79 

2.11 

2.64 i 

3. .'U 

1.28 

4. 17 

1920-211 


j 1.26 

1 38 

1.27 

1. 16 

.88 

.88 

.78 

.66 

Average 1014-1920 


1 l._j»r 

f. 24' 

_ 

J “47_ 

r 52~ 

; ;; 1. 55 j 

1' 7^ 

1.70 

1021-22 

1 1.37 

; TifT' 

\.2b 

T.“^4' 

1. 4;i 

1.3.8 

1 i. 2.8 

1. 12 

.90 

1922-23 

.8)} 1 .7>¥ 

.82 

.86 

.93 

.96 

1 1.21 

l.‘2.8 

1. 10 

HI23-24 

1.46 

1. 13 

1.06 

1.05 

. 



1 



IHvLsioQof 9Uti»t]«U an<1 TiLstoricaJ Rfvseitrch. (\>n3pile<l from Friday or Saturday ls8Uaa» Neiv York 
Producer’s Price t’uiTent. 

* First two weeks of October, 1920. arv <|Uotivtuins ou Jors«.>ys, 


SWEET POTATOES. 

Tabu-: 250. — Sweet potatoea: Acreaget production, and value, United States, 184^ 


1023, 


(’:ilend:ir year. 


Ift4.0 

J8.W .. 

1S»W 

1879. ... 
188tt_._ 


1800 

1900 

ITOl 

1902..,. 

1903 


1904- 

1908 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 - 

1911 

1812 

1913 

Average, 1909-1913 

1914 

191.9 

1916 - 

1917 

191K 

1919 

IWO 

Average, 1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923» — 


Acreage. 


arrea. 


m 

.844 

547 
532 

548 

548 

551 

5.'i4 

5<i6 

599 


G41 

605 

5H:{ 

62,8 

619 


731 

774 

919 

940 

Ml 

992 

M3 


1,066 
1, 117 
993 


Average 
yield 
per acre. 




77. n 
88.9 
81.7 
A'). 3 

89.2 

8.s.g 

92. 6 

90.2 

88.2 

92.4 


96. L 
915 
90. ] 
9.8.2 
JH.5 
92 7 


lai. 5 
91.7 
91.2 

93.5 
103.2 
104.8 

97.6 


92L5 

97.9 

97.9 



um) 
bu.ihf{s. 
SH, sex 
4g, tm 
gl, 710 

3.7, .77.7 
4.7 , 050 
4!,. 803 
48, 346 
44,607 

4.8, 344 
48, 870 

48, 7a8 
.81,0.14 
«),948 
41), Hl-t 
.8.8. 352^ 

^87,^’ 
59, 938 
54, .8;J8 

5.8, 479 
59. 057 
57. .3.85 


56. .874 
78, 639 
70, 9.8.8 
8:1. 822 
87,924 
97, 126 
103, 928 
' 82,-281 


98,654 

109,394 

97,177 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstrinates. 

1 Based ou farm price Dec. 


Cents. 


l.OfMl 
dollm s 


.83. 0 
60.0 

57. 5 

58. I 
5H. 3 

(HI 4 
.88.3 . 
02.2 I 
70. 0 
06. 1 


22,065 
24, 478 
2.8, 720 
26. ;i.88 
28,478 

29,%^ 
29, 734 
31, 06:1 
34, 8.88 
36, .864 


OH. 5 
67. I 
7.8. .8 
72.0 

72.0 
“71.2^ 

~7;ro 

62 . 1 
84.8 

no. 8 

i:i.8. 2 
1.34.4 
1 13. 4 
" 105. 7 


88.1 

77.1 

97.9 


:i9. .88.8 
40,210 
41. 2ir2 
40, 2(H 
42,884 
' 40, 8:<0 


41,294 
M, 9S0 
60, 141 
92, 916 

130,514 

I17.8:U 

8(l,Jl«.8 


86,894 
84, 29.8 
9.8,091 


Value 
IKH acfo.^ 


DoUars. 


41.09 
45.00 
47 (IZ 
49 55 
51.97 
53.60 

53.06 

56.07 
61.70 
01.04 

"6l"76 

62.74 

68. 10 
‘ G9.0G 

6fU»l 
' 6.8.96 


68.48 
64.27 
77.70 
101. 11 
126.45 
138.70 
MH. W 
108. ly 


KL. 51 
7A47 
96.76 


I. 1. 


* FireHtuinary. 
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Table 257 . — Sweet potatoes: Acreage^ produdion^ and total farm valtte, by SiateSf 
calendar years^ 19Bt-192S. 


state. 


Thousands of acres. 


Produotkni, thousands 
of bushels. 


Total value, basis Doc. 
1 price, thousands of 
dollars. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 259 . — Sweet potatoes: Condition of crop, 1st of month, and yield per acre, 
United States, 1869-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.i 

yield 

per 

acre. 

('alendar 

your. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept’ 

Oct.i 

Yield 

l>er. 

aero. 


P. rf. 

P. cf. 

P. rt. 

P. rf. 

Bush. 


P. rt. 

P. rf. 

P. r/. 

P. rf. 

Bush. 

1860 

08.9 

07.0 

lOA 8 

80.2 

7 

1899 

8.6. 1 

84 1 

80 7 

74 9 

77 6 

1870 

09.3 

100. 8 

101. 9 

104.3 

107. 4 

1900 

93. 7 

92. 2 

kl. 6 

80 0 

88 0 

1871 

08.6 

03.9 

90. 6 

88. 6 

90.0 

1901 

93. 1 

80. 7 

78. 7 

79 0 

8L7 

1872 

96. 0 

08. 1 

05. 1 

87.4 

83.6 

m»2 

83.6 

78. H 

77.2 

VO. 7 

85.2 

1873 

98.8 

07.9 

100.3 

100.8 

97.2 

1903 

00. 2 

88. 7 

01. 1 

83. 7 

89.2 

1874 

9.6.2 

9.6. 2 

86.6 

88.6 

82.4 

1904 

87.3 

88. 6 

80. 0 

86. 1 

88.0 

1876 

07.8 

04.2 

06. 1 

94.8 

89.0 

1905 

00. 6 

00. 1 

80. .6 

88. 6 

926 

1876 

102.6 

101.0 

100.6 

06. 5 


1006 

90. 0 

01. 2 

88. 7 

86. 0 

90.2 

1877 

96.2 

05.7 

91.4 




1907 

86. 9 

8.6. 7 

86. 7 

82 7 

88.2 

1878 

100.3 

98.9 

06.2 


98.9 

1008 

80.8 

88. 8 

88. 7 

86. 5 

9SLA 

1870 

87. 1 

82. 1 

90. 5 


■H 

1900 

89. 7 

86. 0 

81. 3 

77. 8 

90. 1 

|n|Tna||||||[||||| 

90.2 

9K.3 

00. 6 


101. 8 

1010 

87.3 

86. 4 

83.0 

80. 2 

03.5 

1881 

01.6 

78.5 

70.4 



■RTniiiiitiiii 

78.4 

77 7 

;o. 1 

78. 1 

9(11 

1882 

100.6 

■foulil 

104. 4 


ML 2 

1012 

86. 0 

8,6. 0 

84. I 

82 0 

95.2 

1883 

96.5 

90.3 

82. 1 

77.3 

78.0 

1913- 

86. 6 

85.8 

SI. 4 

80. 1 

04.6 

1884 

06.1 

96.9 

01.6 

83.4 

78.8 

Av. 1909-1913. 

^6.8 

84.2 

82 0 

70.6 

027 

IKfLS 

07. 6 

07 8 

06. 0 

06 6 

06 4 






P— 

188<! 

06! 3 

94.8 

oh! 1 

91. 7 

87.6 

1914 

77. 1 

' 7 6 . .6* 

81 8 

80.7 


1887 

07. 2 

96. 7 

80. 8 

8:i. 4 

80.8 

1915. 

88. 7 

8.6. 6 

87, 5 

8.6. 0 


1888, _ 

05.6 


93. 0 

94. 6 

07.2 

■TTrSaMHHi 

■rSVI 

8.6. 0 

82. 7 

70. 2 








1017 

81.0 

84.8 

86. 7 

83. :i 

01.2 

1880. 

92. 0 

03.2 

03.0 


87.2 







1800 

96.0 

80.0 

88. 7 

00.3 

90.3 

1918 

86.4 

78.3 

74, 6 

77.4 

03.5 

1801 

93.7 

03.7 

02.0 

87. 5 

88.5 

1910 

90. 1 

87. 1 

86.0 

83.9 

103.2 

1802.. . 

95.0 

92. 2 

90. 8 

80. 8 

88.0 

1020 

87. 2 

8(L 0 

86. 8 

87. 1 


1803 

93.7 

89.4 

88.8 

84.2 

87.2 













mmM 

83.4 

R3.6 

82.4 

97.4 


88 4 

89 7 

91 4 

01 6 

02 4 







1806 

1 0L4 

Olio 

89! 3 

81.2 

70.1 

1921 

^8.6. i 

84. .6 

80. 7 

TLo" 

025 

1806 

' 80.3 

87. 1 

71. 7 

71. 1 


1922 

88. 2 

86. 3 

82. 4 

79.0 

07.0 

1807 

86. 6 

86. 4 

85. 4 


72. 0 

1923 

82.8 

80. 0 

70. 1 

80. 2 

97.9 

1808 


92.0 

00.6 

80.0 

08.3 








Division of Crop and Livestock Estiinales. 
1 Condition at tiino of liar vest. 


Table Swetl potatoes: Carlot shipments, by States of origiit, 1917-1922. 




Quarters, 1022-21 





1929-21 



Oel - 
Doc. 

Jan 

54 ur. 

Apr.- 

June. 

'I'otal. 


Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

<7or«. 

f7ar«. 

Cars, 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cart. 

New Jersey 

1,9.65 

1,785 

2237 

2048 

2,212 

557 

1,215 

038 

' 148 

2B58 

Delaware 

670 

1,377 

1,212 

1,790 

1,722 

2 

677 

1, 502 

361 

2632 

Maryland 

Virginia: 

607 

441 

1, 179 

1,473 

1, 326 

340 

697 

535 

168 

1,749 

Eastern Shore... 

5,476 

2048 

6,561 

4,899 

4, 786 

3,083 

2184 

41 

18 

6.326 

Other 

139 

76 

170 

634 

334 

‘>22 

60 

12 

13- 


North Carolina 

463 

708 

750 

884 

1,016 

357 

57 

113 

152 

679 

South Carolina 




58 

135 

1 

35 

126 

73 

285 


152 

525 

481 

966 

1,376 

1,568 

80 

209 

335 

157 

781 

TnrineMsee 

114 

545 

1,212 

901 

04 

326 

770 

801 

1,401 

537 

Alabama 

226 

342 

401 

482 

680 

304 

31 

81 

61 


61 

150 

211 

647 

012 

266 

262 

365 


1,033 

074 

Texas 

186 

329 

506 

622 

752 

244 

369 

819 

42 

Arkansas _ _ 

159 

149 

356 

408 

578 

7 

68 

151 

14 

240 

California 

314 

800 

640 

708 

1 908 

169 

605 

104 

14 

982 

All other 

146 

365 

561 

415 

018 

» 105 

230 

280 

66 

740 







Total 

30,657 

10,540 

15,485 

17,034 

10. 310 

> 6,960 

8,025 

5,852 

' 1,727 

21,664 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Bbipmonts as shown In carlots include those by bout reduced to carlot basis. 

1 Includes 4 cars in July. * Includes 2 cars in Juno. 















77® TearbooJe of the &^peaetmeiti'^f A^pm^tvre, 192S. 

Tihsids 261>— StoMt potaioM' Fam pHc(^ p**f Inuhel, Ist o/ tuontitt SUtite, 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
t Based iit>on farm price Deo. 1. 




















Table 263 . — Sweet 'potatoes: Average jobbing prices per bushel at 10 marketSy 1920-1923. 


PvmtB and- Veg-etabha. 
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Table 263. — Sweet potatoes: Average jobbing prices per bushel at 10 markets, 19W-192S — Continued. 







Pnmti and Vegetahlea, 


nn 


TOMATOES. 


Tablb 264.— Tomaioes; Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production, for 
table and canning stocky 1921-192S. 


State. 


Acreage. 


Yield per acre. 


Production 



1P2I 

1922 

1923 » 

1921 

1022 

1923 

192J 

1022 

19231 


Acrn. 

Acres. 

Aeren. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ions. 

Arkansas 

1,030 

6,780 

7,920 

‘ 3.3 

I 4.0 

2.4 

3,400 

23. 100 

19,006 

California 

Hi, 230 

31,310 

43,860 

6.4 

7.0 

1 6.7 

82,200 

210,300 

208,006 

Colemdo 

910 

2,430 

3,830 

6.2 

8.3 

.6 2 

6,600 

30,200 

19,906 

Delaware 

2, .*>.30 

12,640 

24,590 

4.9 

3.9 

6.4 

12,400 

40,300 

132; 806 

Florida 

18,040 

83,710 

36,360 

4.0 

3.6 

3.1 

72,200 

121,400 

112; 706 

Illinois 

0.080 

12,600 

9,270 

8.6 

4.5 

3.4 

21,300 

66,200 

81,606 

Indiana 

2'), 150 

66,040 

69,490 

5.0 

6.8 

3.0 

125,800 

326,000 

206,500 

Iowa 

2.240 

3, 180 

3,980 

3.3 

6.7 

6.6 

7,400 

21,300 

21,000 

Kentucky 

4.300 

8.820 

9,360 

3.4 

3.0 

2.6 

14,600 

34,400 
148, 700 

1 24,306 

Mar>lancl 

12,8:40 

1 41,300 

• 49,140 

4.2 

3.6 

6.4 

63,000 

26.6,400 

Michigan 

1,920 

6. 100 

8,000 

6.0 

4.8 

3. 7 

10,800 

24,600 

14,400 

Miiwissippi i 

Missouri 

7,150 

11,180 

11,110 

3. 1 

3.7 

2.4 

22. m 

15, 700 

41,400 

26.700 

5,410 

17, 610 

22,400 

2.0 

8.2 

2.6 

56,000 

66.209 

New Jer«\v 

23, 3#W 

27,160 

30,740 

.6 0 

.•5.2 

4.K 

116,800 

141,200 

147,600 

New York 

0.300 

14,680 

16,560 

8.2 

7.0 

4.2 

52,200 

116,000 

60,609 

Ohio 

7,860 

IG. 850 

17,880 

6.5 

5.4 

4.7 

43,200 

91,000 

84,000 

Pennsylvania 

1,480 

4,280 

5,200 

4.0 

6.7 

4.5 

7,300 

24,400 

23,400 

South Carolina 

360 

1. 100 

1,600 

2.9 

3.0 1 

2.0 

1,000 

3,300 

4,606 

Tennessee 

2,8% 

9,220 

0,020 

6,600 

2.7 

3 3 

2.1 

7,800 

30,400 

18,000 

Texas 

8,730 

12,490 

3. 3 

2.1 

2.4 

28, 800 

26,200 

16,809 

Utah 

1,260 

3,820 

4,800 

16,660 

12.3 

10.0 

8.8 

15,400 

38,200 

43,006 

Virginia 

3.460 

10. 710 

3.0 

4.3 

4.2 

10, 400 

46. 100 

66,706 

West Virginia 

1,110 

670 

400 

3.0 

4.3 

2.9 

8,:400 

2, .500 

1,400 

Wisconsin 

200 1 

220 

360 

3.2 

4.0 

6. 1 

600 

000 

2,206 

Other Stales | 

430 

820 

1, 720 

4.0 

4.6 

3.2 

1,700 

3,700 1 

6,500 

Total i 

160, 300 j 

343,420 1 

1 406,900 


1 

4.2 j 

736,000 

1. 064. 600 1 

1, 708, 900 


Division of ('rop and Livostock Estimates. i Preliminary. 


Tablk 265. — Tomaioes: Carlot shipments by States of originy calendar ycarsy 

1917-19^3. 


State. 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

New York 

143 

381 

4.57 

845 

1,008 

1,902 

1,112 

New Jersey 

2,239 

2,006 

1,012 

2,366 

2,130 

1 , 9:40 

1,621 

Delaware 

877 

1, 130 

502 

1 . 5:1 

180 

413 

321 

Maryland 

Florida- 

237 

200 

206 

138 

128 

278 

267 

4ym 

3,700 

4,501 

3,740 

6, 774 

10,288 

0,967 

Ohio 

628 

799 

480 

3.30 

.3.51 

567 

934 

Indiana 

624 

1,160 

948 

1, 148 

528 

1,303 

1,106 

Illinois 

487 

393 

234 

340 

155 

229 

249 

Tenneasee 

947 1 

664 ; 

868 

805 

357 

920 

404 

Mississippi 

1,063 

1,379 

1,.3S8 

1,363 

1,961 

3,441 

2,144 

Texas. 

1,278 

1, 123 

1,206 

1,286 

1,054 

1,844 

1, 085 

Calitbrnia 

610 

1,614 { 

2, 186 

1,9.58 

1,714 

2,306 

3,273 

All other 

478 

1,042 

1,007 

1,08.5 

860 

1,268 

1,221 

Total 

14,115 

15,471 ! 

14, .503 

15, 656 

17, 100 i 

26r868 

'23,702 


Division of fitaf istical and Historical Ucsoanjh. (’onipiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


Table 266. — Tomatoes: Farm pricey per bushel, 16th of month. United States, 

1913-1923. 


Month. 

1913 

1914 

1016 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1923 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Cenis. 

161.4' 

05.8 

68.0 

73.0 

Cents. 
167.4 
92. 5 

eao 

eas 

Cents. 
141.4 
66. 4 
56.9 
67.0 

Cents. 
161. 5 
88.4 
75.6 
82. 1 

Centx 

194.3 

124.3 
109. 6 
117.0 

Cents. 
219. 1 
133. 1 
103. 0 
108. 6 

Cents. 
240.3 
177.0 
137. 2 
117.7 

Cents. 
324. 4 
168.4 
164. 4 
98.0 

Cents. 

310.6 
142l 4 

103.6 

113.6 

Cents. 
27a 0 
102.0 

70.6 

Cents. 

3ia7 

166.2 

106.6 

122.8 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
858l3“-~yBK 1923 50 



7380 Teasrhooh of the Dopesrimeni of Apnculture, J9B3. 


Table 267. — Tomatoet: Average jobbing prieetf per i-haeket and 6-basket carriers 
at 10 markets t 19161-1923. 


Market, and 
calendar year. 

4-baBket carrier. 

6-basket 

earrier, 

June. 

Market, and 
calendar year. 

4-basket carrier. 

6-basket 

carrier, 

June. 

June. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

New York: 

1921 

$1.70 
1. 14 
2l39 

1.69 
1. 18 
A 13 

1. 41 
106 
All 

158 

116 

1 A 15 

161 

$120 

$A06 

AOS 

A23 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

$152 

.88 

$105 

$A68 
A 01 

1922 

1922 

1923 


iMa 


Chicago: 

1921 

ia5 

St. Panl: 

1921 




1922 

A98 

1922 

123 

All 


A80 

1923 - .. 


1923 


Philadelphia: 

1921 


A 58 
177 
3.46 

A 19 

Minneaix^: 

1921 



1022 


1022 - 

130 

A20 

168 



1923 


1923 



Pittsburgh: 

1921 

122 

Kaasas City: 

1921- 

.67 


1922 

1922 


1023 


A82 

1923 

A34 



St. Louis: 

1021 

.71 

Washington: ^ 

1921 

132 

AOS 
3.21 
A 31 

1922 


1922 

121 
A 19 

1923 

A IS 



1923 








Division of Statlsticftl and ilistoricai Research. (Mmpile<l from data of the Fruit and Vcectable Division. 
Average irrioes as shown are baaed on atook of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
arc siin])le averages of RcUing prices. 

* Hales direct to retailors. 


Tablk 268.- 


-TomatoeSf canned: Production in the United States f calendar years. 
1891-1923. 


State. 


Massachusetts.. 

Connecticut 

Mew York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 

I>o1awarc 

Maryland 

Virginia* 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 


Ooorgia 

Ohio 

Indiaua 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 

Wisoonsin. . 

Iowa-- 

Missouri 

Nebraska... 


Kentucky.. 

Alabama 

Mississippi.. 

Texas 

Oklahoma.. 


Arkansas.. 

Colorado.. 

Utah 

California.. 

Another... 


Unltwl States. 


1891 


10,000 

H400 

114,774 

950,833 

15,000 

204,050 

744,010 


3,900 


3,000 
. 90,950 
841, 217 
68,324 
73,506 


94,600 

•0,350 

96,900 

30,700 

1^000 


4,500 


14,360 
12; 600 


318,311 


3,816,685 


1892 


Ccwa.i 

6,357 

14,750 

146,390 

862,692 

18,920 

175,700 

977,742 

60,386 

1.500 

7.500 

12,400 
87,840 
282; 717 
42,200 
39,602 


57,500 

64,631 

2,210 

80,888 

2 ; 200 
1,170 


100 


2; 300 
39,962 
.35,000 
230; 943 


3,228,133 


1893 


Cwe9\ 

8, 400 

9.600 
160; 887 
977,242 

24,364 

271,277 

1,417,626 

45,020 

7,850 

2,960 

4,700 
04,790 
347,960 
64,400 
30; 509 

3,230 

82,719 

122,493 

16,900 

76,815 

6.600 
2,200 
2,300 
7,521 
2,500 

14.000 
49,500 

29.000 
461,347 


4,296,443 


1894 


Cmm.i 

9.800 
10,325 

164,378 

1,378,090 

21.099 

399,126 
2,159,870 
67, 125 
8,879 

4.800 

3,500 

249,391 

912,856 

159,360 

59.100 


86,373 
186, 210 
32,950 
65,030. 

Sa893 

4.3n) 

5.500 
7,816 

2.500 

90,800 

79,110 

46,000 

222,918 


6,426,660 


1895 


Cmw.* 
5,000 
18,000 
160; 617 
756,041 
1(^825 

280,934 
1, 317,006 
87,830 
22,210 
20,500 

3, 106 
178,247 
435,557 
101,539 


3,900 

91,641 

155,900 

13,710 

88.700 

13.700 
2,850 


9,600 


9,100 

21,000 


233,259 


4,084,670 


1800 




10,200 

96,308 

680,400 

7,450 

302, 319 
1,031,500 
49,830 


150^140 

447,288 

82,065 

20,050 

9,736 
61,437 
110, 729 
8,070 
32,650 

lasoo 


4,000 

55,500 


183,317 

2,596 


3,423,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Stated in cases of 24 No. 3 cans. 


Compiled from National Canners* Anociation data. 
* Indudes West VirgiBia. 
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XaMiLB 2^i^Tofnat(m, canned: Production in the United Staiect calendar years. 

1 891^19ftS-*-QoiA\xkaad. 


State. 

1887 

1808 

1809 


ItKl! 

1902 


Coseit.i 

Caaes.i 

Casfs.i 

Cases. ^ 

Cosfs.i 

Cates » 

Conni'teilctit.... 


0,720 

20 , 120 

16,426 



New York 

^oio 

162,854 

158; 208 

201, 371 



New Jersey. 

619.818 

810^210 

871,340 


411, 160 

73J>,846 

Pemisylvanla 

18.800 

42,216 

78, (MO 

48.640 

8,701 

81, 601 

l>ielawore 

305.780 

460^409 

545,551 

381, 124 

212, 723 

76a P70 

Maryland 

1,381.080 

1,018,873 

2,850,014 

1,601,045 

1,708*289 

4. 514, .382 

Virginia 2 

no. 517 

185,203 

206,270 

177,838 


414,509 

Ohio 

162,800 

210, 765 

246,510 

283,607 



Indiana 

.W7, 570 

1. 020, 415 

827,413 

020,536 

420,082 

002,686 

Illinois 

65,000 

7.5, 561 

144, 115 


25, 600 

53,530 

Michigan 

21,384 

41.585 

63,816 

4a 150 

34,475 


Wisoousiii 

2,750 

81,268 

53,580 


83,312 

6,000 

Iowa 

119,506 

134,260 

85,884 

06.500 

18, 180 

61,657 

Missouri 

180,874 

146,844 

188,211 


.13,400 

08, 6S2 

Nebraska 

0,800 

21,800 

18, 174 

13, 5.50 

1,400 

3, 352 

Kansas.- 

33,088 

16,805 

2A075 


2,500 

20, 001) 

Kentucky. 

28.600 

27,600 

32,220 

26,125 

16,500 

62. 21' » 

Arkansius 

9.700 






Colorado 

07, 125 

46,142 

88,560 

30,500 

47,900 

6,000 

Uliih 

34,300 

18,000 

125,000 

205, 361 


248. 6,50 

C'ulifuiniu 

208.612 

200,406 

608,310 

555, 536 

6%, 288 

737, mij 

All other 

0.360 

36,003 

16,208 

22,865 

14, 7SS 

20,060 

ITuited States 

3,003,075 

5, 664, 200 



4,234,061 

tt,261,72;> 

State. 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1908 


8,000 






New York 

mmi 

160,621 

187, 171 

274,798 

217,605 

360, 000 

Now Jersey 

602,870 

816,823 


545,628 

914,844 

651,000 

I’ennaylvania 

67, 022 

00,638 

38,360 

84,160 

106,888 

(®) 

Dclawiu’e 


646,110 

404, 1.65 

728, 365 

1,3C8,8W) 

910,000 

Marvland 

4, 687, 224 


2,294,408 

3, 200,053 

5, 201, 253 

4,716,000 

Viigjiiia * 

941,614 

486,260 

161,004 

102, 537 

1,070, 409 

(;07, 000 

Uhio 

268,336 

278,438 

184,353 

276, 243 

410, 876 

40i;. (100 

Indiana 

080,081 

1,106,664 

709,404 

1, 460, 167 

1, 172, our, 

1, 126,0(>0 

lUiriQis 

42, 510 

34,700 

52, 147 

67, 860 

51,239 

(31 

Michigan 

13,310 

1A415 

7,826 


60,000 

(■•') 

Wlstjorisin. _ 

49, 012 







Iowa 

27,078 

83,145 

64, 625 

l.'iA 770 

60, 121 

C) 

Missouri 

38,033 

115,960 

83,743 

255.410 

225,325 

540.000 

Nebnuska- 

siou 

0,907 


4, 438 

5,600 


Kansns 

16,123 

8.400 

21,300 

23,038 

22, 628 

C) 

Kentucky 


42,600 


76, 73;4 

76, 005 

C) 

Colorado.-..-.-. 



73,000 



60,107 

(») 

Utah 

■KMlESIil 

373,068 

6L076 

332, 207 

424, mi 

C) 

California 

884,243 

730, ;«i 


838,702 

1,227, m 

(*) 

All other 

21, 1.56 

46,966 


67, 776 

158, 185 

2,118,000 

United States 

IG^ 154,012 

8, 517, 126 

5,675*310 

8,031, 138. 

12,018,206 

11,^70, (K)0 

State. 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1013 

1014 

Now York 

208,000 

118,000 

103,000 

4gaooo 

487,000 

601,000 

New Jersey 

044,000 

610,000 

570,000 

790,000 

883,000 

728,000 

Delaware 

1,236,000 

902,000 

931,060 

1,308,000 

1,640,000 

1,335*000 

Maryland 

4,600,000 

3, 675, 000 

3,006,000 

6,360,000 

0,28a 000 

5,850,000 

Virgmia » 

085,000 

630,000 

681,000 

882,000 

946,000 

867,000 

Ohio 

330,000 

209.600 

29A000 

283,000 

326,000 

523,000 

Indiana 

852,000 

637,000 

80A000 

702,000 

048, 000 

1,205,000 

Missouri 

244,000 

350,000 

120^000 

«46,000 

128, 000 

376, 000 

AU-other 

1,477,000 

2,206,000 

2*247,000 

2,503,000 

2, .563, 000 

8,(K7,(XX) 

United States 

1^004,000 

0,286,000 

0,749,000 

14,022,000 

14,200.000 

la 222, 000 


. 1 Stated in coses of 24 So. 8 cans. * Indudee West Vlfghila. * Inddded in All other. '* 
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Table 268. — TomaUm, canned: Production in the United States, calendar years, 

1891-192S — Continued. 


State. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1023 

New York—. 
New Jersey,. 

Delaware 

Maryland... 

OaseB} 

356.000 

325.000 

711.000 
3,064,000 

Cases. ^ 

174.000 

712.000 

1. 199.000 

6.042.000 

Cases.^ 

552,880 

880,116 

1,380.805 

5,933,239 

Cases. ^ 

•667,063 

879,070 

6,049,476 

Cases. ^ 
436, 509 
59, 678 
188,920 
2,528,027 

Cas'fs.^ 

515.000 

517.000 

553.000 
8,347,000 

Cases.' 

214.000 

116.000 
17fi,000 

1,656,000 

Oases.' 

340.000 

337.000 
500; 000 

3,205,000 

Oases.' 
206,000 
412; 000 
1,216^000 
5,722,000 

Virginia *.... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Missouri 

960.000 

157.000 

419.000 

262.000 j 

928.000 

186.000 
7aaooo 
211,000 

1,170,504 

107.491 

898,327 

704,347 

1,547,201 
857, 288 
0fi8, 219 
352,821 

852,001 
: 172,867 

1 87.5,508 
438,720 

1, 162, 000 

142.000 

778.000 

715.000 

217.000 
71.000 

530.000 
136, 000 

801,000 

179.000 
1,312,000 

775.000 

963.000 

174.000 

1 717,000 

830.000 

Utah 

C'alifornia 

All other 

320,000 

1,281,000 

1 686,000 1 

373.000 
1,635,000 

922.000 

512, 546 
2,603,019 
1,332,850 

052,530 

1,789,904 

1,322,803 

504,066 
3, 051, 088 
1,510, 100 

444,000 

1. 773. 000 

1.422.000 

132.000 

330.000 

430.000 

064,000 
1, 701, 000 
1.544,000 

584,000 

2.307.000 

1.382.000 

U. S 

8,460,000 1 

13,142,000 

15,076,074 

15,882,372 

10,700,060 

11,368,000 

1 

4,017,1)00 

11,538,000 

14,072,000 


Division of Statisticul and lllsUuical Research. Compiled from National Canners’ Associallon data 
1 Stated in cases of 24 No. 3 cans. * Includes West Virginia. 


TURNIPS. 


Tablr 269. — Turnips: Farm price, per bushel, 15th of month, United States, 

1914-1923. 


Month. 

1914-1.5 

1915 lU 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919 20 

! 

1920-21 

1 1 

1 1921 22 

1 

1922-23 

1923-24 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

November.. 

47.4 

45.9 

68.4 

76.4 

79»6 

98.9 

94. 1 

88. .>> 

83. 1 

87.8 

December 

48.4 

45. 1 

73.3 

81.1 

79.0 

im. 8 

85.9 

86.5 

81.0 

02.2 

January 

40.2 

48. 6 

78,0 

88 4 

82. 1 

112.4 

88.7 

87. 6 

91.0 


February-- 

51.1 

49 6 

91.1 

89.0 

84.7 

124.1 

88.7 

90.3 

91.3 



Division of Crop and iilvestock Estlinatos. 


WATERMELONS. 


Table 270. — }Valcrmelons: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, calendar years, 

1917-1923. 


stele. 


Delaware 

Mar^’limd 

Virginia- 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Iowa 

Missouri.. 

Alabama 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkan.sas 

California 

All other 

Total 


Divisiuh of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Ditl> 
slou. ' Shipments as shown in carlots Include thoao by bMt reduced to carlot basis. 




Eruita and Vegetables, 


783 


TRUCK CROPS. 

TabiiE 271 . — Truck crops; Commrrcial acreage and production. United States, 

1919-1928. 

ACREAGE. 


Crop. 


Asporafiis 

Beans (snap; 

Cabbage 

Cantaloiipc.^ 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Com (sweet) 

Cucumbers 

Lettuce 

Onions.- 

Peas (green) 

Potatoes (early Irish) 

StrawlMjrries 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


Number of 
States 
producing. 

1910 

1020 

1921 

1022 

10231 

12 

Atrti. 

2K,20O 

Atreit. 

31,440 

Acres. 
33, m 

Acres. 
33. 070 

Acrrt. 

43, 520 

30 


34, 560 

34. 370 

50,030 

65,300 

2ft 

02,020 

119,210 

74,530 

100,430 

131,780 

08,200 

23 

72,9C0 

77,840 

103,040 

82.040 

3 

ft. 040 

8,200 

8. 040 

9,220 

10^520 

0 

13,760 

15, 790 

14,880 

18,000 

18,010 

20 

250. 030 

261, 580 

136, 270 

198,060 

260,100 

29 

64, 810 

66, 450 

80,360 

81,780 

100,980 

14 

. 18,360 

81,030 

31,240 

44,230 

56,6:40 

22 

62, 520 

64. 040 

57, 070 

63,290 

01, 100 

2:i 

136, 430 

140, 340 

138, :180 

177,710 

207,590 

10 

225, 450 
86, 910 

262, 750 

207,540 

306, 090 

279, 770 

27 

93,410 

109, 61'0 

132, 800 

147,710 

33 

376, 260 

333, 560 

160. .300 

34^4, 420 

405,900 

22 

122.310 

14U, 610 

155,980 

211,060 

155,730 


PKODIK'TION. 



1919 

1020 

1921 

iir22 

10231 

Asparagus crulcs . 

Beaus (snap) tons.. 

Calibago do. .. 

<'untrtloupv;s cruLea. . 

Caulifluw er do 

3, 069, OOU 
70, 600 
613, 800 
10. 188,000 
2, 245, (KX) 
2, 732, 0(U) 
587, 400 
6, 629, OUO 
5,617,000 
]4,fM8,(KI0 
124,700 
24, 667, (KK) 
155, 800, 000 
1, 430, 000 
41,354, OUO 

3.842.000 
^•.4, 200 

1, 062. 300 
10, 508, OOU 
2, 190, 000 

3.435.000 
594, 9(N) 

5. 385. 000 

9. 426. 000 

21.343.000 
J69, 300 

30, 056, (NX) 
165, 58S, OUO 
1,5:12,800 

67. 521. 000 

3. 678. 000 
65, 410 

654,000 
10. 7:io, (MIO 

2. 409. 000 

3. 446. 000 
3(K), 600 

8. 224. 000 

1 1. 056. 000 
H, 165, 000 

131, 100 
30, 557, 000 
189, 677, 000 
736, 0(K) 

61.122.000 

4,54I,(HM) 
81,900 
1, 062, 800 

12. 942. 000 
2. 578, (Kh) 

4.017.000 
478, 200 

8.804.000 
11, 170, (X)0 
18, 76:i, (KIO 

188,000 
:i5, 607, (KX) 
260, :i9t, 000 
1, r»64. (XX) 

71. 148. 000 

6.707.000 
07,500 

740, OOJ 

11.197.000 

3.024. 000 

4.300.000 
588.700 

7,072,(KX) 

13.270.000 

16.318.000 
179,300 

26.607.000 
254,601,000 

1,708,900 

42,477.(X)0 

Celery do ... 

(.'oru (sweet) tons.. 

('ucuiiibers tni.shels. . 

D'tture crates,. 

Onions bushels,. 

Peas (green) tong 

l*o1.atoc3 (cnrly Irish) , . . bushels. . 

StnnvbeTrics <l\mrts. . 

Tomatoijs ..tons.. 

W at crmeloiir' nuni her. . 


Divi.sion of C'rop uud Livestock Estimates. i Proliininary, 


VEGETABLE SEED. 


Tahi.e 272. — Vegetable seed: Commercial acrea-ge^ average yield per acre, and pro- 
duction, United Staicit, 1917-1923, 

COMMERCIAL ACREAGE PLANTED FOR SRIED. 


Kind of seed. 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 ‘ 


Acres. 

Acres ] 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ams. 

Beans, dwarf, snap. - 

6;i. 524 

70,867 

48, 658 

:o», 059 

12,625 

33. 4K8 

42, 123 

Boons, garden, pule * 

4, 020 

6,297 

7, 957 

11, .573 

3, 91 J 

4, 4:i0 

5,284 

B'.'Ot, gol den - 

820 

2,748 

2, 666 

400 

380 

6:13 

609 


20 

4:$4 

619 

123 

(*) 

112 


sugar _ 

4,638 

737 

6,014 

974 

11, i:i9 

7, 919 

3,690 

636 

1, 129 
730 


Cabbage 

j, 978 

1, i:i5 

1, 167 

Carrot 

1,965 

4, 622 

3, 465 

r>.'i8 

196 

493 

750 

Celery 

84 

170 

135 

60 

100 

70 

115 

Corn, SAvect 

12, 975 

14, 750 

14. 565 

12,024 

4, Of.4 

7,405. 

8, 600 


4,694 

18 

3,053 

71 

3,582 

3,508 

3,577 

:49 

4,180 

132 

5,037 

108 

Kale 

106 

Letl.iiie - 

1,079 

2,201 

2, '283 

2,010 

1, 185 

1. 920 

2,200 

Musk melon 

1, 827 

1,071 

1, 467 

1, 898 
6, 914 

2, 223 

1, 935 

2,720 

W'ukTjnelon. 

8,020 

10,607 

5,508 

6,558 

0,480 

8,450 

Onion, seed 

3,782 

7, 260 

6. 730 

2,392 

1, 108 

1,205 

3,183 

2, 138 

Onion, sets 

2, 637 

3,818 

3,708 

3,008 

3, 225 

2,753 

Parsley 

pHnsnifn 

100 

I 156 

146 

180 

90 

84 

80 

137 

267 

303 

111 

48 

121 

147 

Peas, garden 

110, 129 

102,095 

104, 172 

113, 844 

35,680 

54, 462 

80,650 

Pepper 

686 

720 

160 

431 

i.sns 

671 

501 

Pumpkin - 

1, 512 

1, 880 
8, 760 

1, 156 
10,870 

2,164 

005 

992 

8.9 

Radish 

3, r)21 

3,390 

1, 717 

2,485 

3,400 

Halsifv 

131 

124 

205 

52 

0 

33 

Bplnnch 

1,415 

4, 259 

1, i:i0 

141 

32 

655 

m 

Sqiitu»h, summer 

830 ! 

1,004 

1, 153 
[ 2,012 

1,000 

2,100 

1. 128 
1, 310 

612 

664 

Squash, winter 

1,328 

2,5;i9 

836 

1,525 

ToTtuito 

3,204 ! 

3,832 

3,604 

1,207 

2,711 

1,206 

3,824 

2,502 

Turnip, English 

24 

930 

230 

336 

200 

Turnip, Swede . 

1 21 ; 

270 

205 

130 

(») 

00 

* 75 




7d4 Yearbook of the De'par^ment of A^/ficidtwre^ 19SS. 

Tablb 272. — Vegetable seed: ComnuteM acfeage, average yield per acre, and pro^ 
duetion, United States, idir-lP^e^—Oontinued. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 


iEind d seed. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

10231 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

BeanSf dwarf, snap,.. 

23a 

412 

516 

601 

712 

585 

673 

. _ 

315 

820 

552 

474 

660 

020 

816 

Beet, garden.^. 

562 

913 

697 

205 

474 

678 

034 


1,500 

1,094 

396 

677 

1,003 

601 

561 

(») 

966 

911 

IlMt., migur 

981 

855 

935 


Cfthl>ag«r - , 

166 

699 

138 

352 

504 

384 

CorfotT- 

575 

460 

451 

541 

388 

371 

287 

flfllATY. 


227 

400 

467 

460 

471 

365 

Corn,' sweat 

640 

807 

002 

1,070 

161 

1,029 

136 

1, 181 
169 

1,016 

260 

Cticumber.,. 

210 

179 

214 

Kttlft _ 

278 

239 

406 

180 

760 

341 

398 

Lettuoi - 

456 

820 

298 

292 

262 

444 

m 

JHudcnielon..... 

160 

117 

102 

80 

178 

186 

184 

Watermelon 

71 

91 

01 

104 

112 

127 

84 

Onion, seed 

259 

232 

380 

335 

301 

347 

437 

Onion, sets 

11,850 

771 

12,066 

471 

5,006 

767 

11,106 

620 

8,304 

811 

9,802 

524 

8,427 

312 

Parsley ... 

Parsniixs— 

496 

625 

733 

622 

542 

702 

497 

Pens, gnrdcn 

444 

m 

460 

767 

762 

855 

765 

PeppoT- 

31 

78 

75 

63 

78 

70 

54 

Pumpkin 

71 

96 

95 

114 

117 

120 

135 

Radish 

176 

221 


181 

150 

209 

176 

SolBify 

427 

250 

454 1 

308 

333 

456 

Spinach 

212 

387 

317 1 

716 

781 

470 

842 

Squash, sninmer 

145 

99 

103 

131 

166 

185 

175 

Squash, winti'r 

70 

50 

152 

121 

no 

70 

no 

Tomatow 

71 

80 j 

67 

80 

62 

62 

58 

Turnip, English , . 

125 

215 1 

378 

142 

176 

75 


Turnip. Swede 

429 ! 

1 

97 i 

1 

000 

287 

(») 

511 

307 



1 Preliminary. * Not Including Lima beans. • Not reported fer 1921, 


PRODUCTION. 




i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

■ 1 1 I 

29, 216 

25,003 

15,069 

8, 065 

10,600 

2S, 333 

Bearts, garden, pole • 

1,268 

6,166 

4 , 395 

5, 480 

2,582 

4, 074 

4, 310 

Beet, garden 

464 

2,509 

1,858 

118 

180 

420 

053 

Beet, maniiel ... 

30 

287 

021 

60 

(*) 

102 


Beet] sngflv 



6,700 

0,770 

3, 575 

1, 056 


Cabbage. 

292 

162 

i;383 

157 

'224 

'368 

448 

Carrot 

1, 129 

2,125 

1,562 

291 

70 

183 

215 

Colory 

28 

40 

54 

28 

40 

3:4 

42 

(’’orn. Sweet 


11,917 

13, 143 

12,870 

4, 183 

8,749 

8,825 

Cucumber 

1,026 

548 

766 

580 

487 

707 

1,312 


5 

17 

43 

11 

30 


4.3 



747 

680 

6H7 

310 

866 

380 

Muskmelon 


190 

150 

160 

395 

360 

501 

Watermelon 


960 

500 

614 

r33 

1,200 

711 

Onion, seed 

980 

1,685 

2,618 

801 

884 

450 

93.5 

Onion, sets 

31,249 

kidi^ 

21,900 

44,402 

26,780 

31,200 

23,200 

Parsley 

84 

73 

112 

117 

28 

44 

25 


68 

167 

222 

69 

26 

85 

73 


48,868 

58, 127 

47,968 

87,310 

27,197 

46,688 

6A300 

Pepper 

21 

56 

12 

27 

90 

47 

27 

Pumpkin 


133 

no 

247 

106 

119 

47 

Radish - 

621 

1,935 

2,637 

614 

268 

743 

600 

Salsify : 

56 

31 

93 

16 

3 

15 


Sninach 

300 

1,A50 

361 

101 

25 

314 

197 

■F!*l • 1 : M f V.'i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 .1 JHMOTHHM 

121 

99 

223 

131 

187 

114 

116 


03 

128 

443 

255 

144 

66 

182 

Tomato 

227 

308 

243 

218 

81 

288 

150 

Turnip, Engtlnh 

3 

201 

456 

34 

59 

15 


Tumipi Sw^e 

0 

27 

123 

39 

0) 

46 

23 


Division of Statistical and nistorioal Researoh. Compfled from data of Hay, Feed» and Seed Division. 
1 Preliminary. > Not indading Lima beans. * Not reported for 1921. 


















Fruits emd VegetMes. 786 

Table 273 . — Vegetable seed: Imports into United States^ 1910 to 199f8. 


Elfeid of sood. 


Flsoai year endlog June 30— 


1018 lOU 


CttleiKlnr rwr 


1920 1 1921 


n 190 40, 


IA037 0,830 23. 44q 7, 


Radish 

fipliiaph 

urn'ps aiid ruta- 
baga 


Ray, Foo<rand Seed Division. 

> Tmijorted for iilontlug and for other purposes. 


581 

373 

504 

627 

.560 


no 

103 

112 

320i 

21.3 

272 

972 

1,218 

1.608 

1.386 

1.136 

634 

805 

367 

1. 139 

1,21^ 

1,927 

1. 759 

2.808 

1.233 

1.581 

2,112 

1 1,810 

1 

1. 001) 

2,1.51 

1,810 

1,847 

2, 242 

1,360 


> Tmijorted for iilontlug and for other purposes. > Loss than 500 pounds. 

TAiJTiE 27 A.- '■•Average wholesale prices per pound of standard varieties of vegetahle 
seeds in United States, 1917-1923. 


Kind of seed. 


Beans, dwarf snap. . . 
Beans, garden, polo * 

BcH't, garden 

Beet, mangel 

Cabbage 



















786 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923, 


Tablb 275 . — Vegetable seed: Average yearly import price, per pound, 1910-1922,^ 




















Fruits and Veffctahlea. 787 

Table 277 . — Fruits and vegetables: Carlot shipments of 16 commodities^ United 

States, 1917-19^3. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. l>ec. Total. 


Commodity, and 
calendar year. 









788 Yearbooh of the Dep<xrtme%t of Apficulture^ 1923, 


Table 277 . — Fmiis and vegetables: €arloi shipments sf IB eommsditttSf United 
States, CoBl^ucd. 


«“• Apr. May 


July. Aug. I Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total. 



Division of Statistical and Hlstorloal Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments m shown in oirlots include thoee by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


Table 278 . — Fruits and vegetables: Unloads of nine commodities at 10 markets,in 

carlots, 1917-193$. 






















Frvita omd Vegefdblea. 789 

Tablio 278 . — FruiU and vegetdblen: Unloads of nine commodities at 10 markets, in 
carlots, 1917-1923 — Continued. 


Commodity, and New Chi- Pitts- St. St. 

calendar year. York. cago. burgh. Louis. Paul. I?*" Total. 


oils. City. ton. 


Cantaloupes: 

1917 

1918 

1919 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Di vlsldn. 
Unloads as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to oarlot basis. 

> Reports Incomplete. 

>New York received, in addition in L. G. L. receipts for 1921, 1S3 cars of apples, 63 of cabbage, 162 of 
cantaloupes, S06 of onions, 74 of peaches, 1,764 of potatoes, 822 of strawberries, 1,624 of sweet potatoes. 
612 of tomatoes, and 5,467 of total fruits and vefetabiiM; for 1922, 668 cars of apples, 66 of cabbage, 992 of 
cantaloupes, 465 of onions, 1,386 of peaches, 761 of potatoes, 660 of strawberries, 1,308 of sweet potatoes, 
814 of tomatoes, and 6,348 of total fruits Bn<l vegetables; and for 1923, 316 cars of apples, 101 of cabbage, 
280 of oantaJoupcs, 239 of onions, 1,183 of peaches, 689 of potatoes, 623 of strawberries, 1,801 elf sweet 
potatoes, 1,166 of tomatoes, and 6,786 of total fruits and vegetables. 
























CROPS OTHER THAN GRAINS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES. 

BEANS. 


Table 279. — Bearis, dry: Acreage, production, and total farm viUue, United Stales, 
19U-192S; by States, 1922 and 192S. 


Calendar year, und 
Klnte. 

Thousands 
of acres. 

Averse yield 
in bushels 
per acre. 

Production, 
thousands 
of bushels. 

Average form 
price per busiiel 
Nov. 16. 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars. 

1914 

«7R 

13^ 

Xi^j85 



r~ 

01Q 

1915 


928 

11.1 

1(X32] 

2.50 

26,771 

1916 

1, 

107 

9.7 

10,715 

5.10 

54,686 

1917.__ 

1.821 

8.8 

16,045 

6.60 

104,350 

1918 

1,744 

10.0 

17, 397 

6.28 

91,863 

1919 

1,060 

12.6 

13,349 

4.26 

66; 811 

19*2(1 

847 

10.8 

9. 

185 

2.95 

27, 134 

1921 

777 

11.8 

1 9, 150 

2.67 

24; 399 

I.iOadinff States. 

1022 

192:} 1 

1 

1622 

1923 

1 

1922 

I 1 

192.'} » 

1922 

1 1923 

[ 

1922 

1023* 

Total 

1, 074 

1,297 

11.9 

12.1 

12,734 

15, 740 

.3.74 

3. 65 

47,640 

57,480 

New York 

108 

130 

14.0 

13.0 

1,.512 

1,690 

3.80 i 

i 3.90 

6,746 

6,591 

Michigan 

458 

668 

10.6 

11.5 

4,809 

6,532 

.3.65 1 

3. ;}0 

17, 

21,650 

Wisconsin 

8 

10 

flLS 

oLo 


90 





Colorado 

81 

170 

5.0 

ao 

405 

1.3^ 

4.40 1 

a 70 

1,782 

5,032 

New Mexico. 

62 

G9 

8.2 

5.0 

J98 

1 345 

4.50 1 

4. 20 

K9l 

’ 1, 449 

Arizona 

7 

6 

3.5 

6.6 

24 

! 39 

4.50 1 

3.90 

108 

152 

Idaho 

26 

45 

14.0 

22.0 

364 

990 

3.40 1 

3.60 

1, 2:18 

3,564 

California 

a*24 

299 

16.5 

1,5. 7 

6,346 

4,604 

3. 75 1 

4. (K1 

20; 048 

18,776 


Division of ('rop and l^ivostock Estimiitos. 

* rreliminary. 

Table 280. — Beans, dry: Farm price per bushel, 16th of month. United f^tates, 

1910-1923. 


Year beginning 
rtept. 1-- 

Pepi. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jnu. 

Fob. 

“ 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May.j June. 

July. 

Aug 

■Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

101.V14 

Av. 1910-1913 

1914-16 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921- 22 - 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

$2.38 

2.26 

2.38 

2.08 

$2.25 
2.27 
2. ..4 
2. 25 

$2. 14 
2.34 
225 
‘2.20 

$2 20 
242 
2 31 
212 

$2 20 
2.38 
2.26 
217 

$2.23 

238 

219 

2.09 

$217 
2 42 
2 10 
2 05 

$2 20 
2 37 
211 
2 11 

$2 17 
2 52 
2 18 
2.31 

$2. 19 
2.G2 
2. 2:4 
2 23 

$ 2. 2} 
2.47 

2 22 
2.22 

2.28 

$2 20 
2 40 
211 
2 54 

$2.21 
2 37 
226 
217 

2 . 2.J 

2. *28 

2. if 
2.93 

4.47 

7.48 
5.52 
4.27 
3. 46 

2.23 

226 

225 

222 

2 18 

2 20 

2 30 

2.32 

2 31 

226 

2. 40 
2.70 
4.60 
a 69 
6.67 
4.36 
3.83 

228 
:}.03 
5. 5.3 
7.33 
6.40 
4.42 
227 

2 40 
3.30 
6.77 
7.00 
4.86 
4. 41 
299 

2 63 
3. 47 
5.71 
7.00 
4.98 
4.70 
2 96 

3.02 

8.43 

6.07 

7.08 
4. 62 
4.47 
2.85 

2 89 
3. 34 
6.49 
6.95 
4.40 
4.32 
2.89 

2 81 
8. 42 
7. 37 
6.96 
4.44 

1 4.41 

1 2 69 

Tos" 

3.66 
8.94 

6.67 
4. 19 
4. 36 
2 73 

8. 72 

8 99 
6.28 
4.39 

4 49 
2 82 

2 75 
6.09 
8.07 
5.88 
4. 26 
4.47 

2. 75 

2.67 

4.59 

7.29 
6. 11 

4.30 
4. 17 
283 

2 56 
3.27 
5.92 
7.04 
4.98 
4.41 
3.12 

4. .33 

4.33 

4.47 

4. 39 

4.49 

4.49 

4.47 

4.58 

4.77 

4.79 

4.76 

4. 67 

4.47 

279ir 

3. 22 
;}. 78 

~zlf 

3.36 

3.87 

285 

3.71 

3.83 

"2.83 
3. 91 

3.44 

2 86 
4.24 

a 04 
4.42 

sTeT 

4.30 

3. 77 
4.32 

4.02 

4.26 

4. 48 
4.05 

T29 

3.94 

Uif 

8.02 

8. 18 
8.88 




1 


1 





Divifii(m of Crop and Livestock Estimatee. 
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Crops other them Grains^ Fruits^ and VegetcMes. 


Table 281. — Beans, dry: Carlot shipments by Staies of origin, calendar years, 

191S-lDgS. 


State. 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

New York 

Cofi. 

69 

833 

763 

133 

177 

2,080 

89 

Car*. 

144 

1,766 

478 

422 

232 

4,681 

69 

Cart. 

361 

2,123 

186 

621 

147 

3,481 

86 

Ctara. 

1.805 

5,856 

624 

674 

146 

3,760 

152 

Cart. 

1,699 

4,955 

483 

288 

236 

3,821 

84 

Cart. 

1.771 

5,869 

993 

84 

48 

3,260 

151 

Michigan 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Idaho 

California. 

Ail other 

Total- 

4,114 

7. 791 

6,005 

12,714 

11,406 

12,185 



DivisloTi of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from data of the Frull an«l Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in (•:jrlots include I hose by boat reduced to carlot Inisi'*. 


Table 282. — Beans: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1914-1028. 


Calendar year--* 

Hostoii, ixja. 

Chicago, pea. 

Detroit, i)ea. 

San Franci.sco, 
small wliiLi'. 

IX)W. 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

Low. 

High. 

S ver- 
oge 

IjOW. 

High. 

A ver- 
ago. 

1914 

$2. 10 

$3. 10 

$2. 10 

$1. 60 

$3. 10 

$2. 22 

$1.80 

$2.90 

$2. 22 

$4.00 

$6.00 

$4. OS 

1015 

2.85 

4. 10 

n. 30 

2.40 

4. 10 

'3. 19 

2.00 

3. 60 

8.06 

4. .50 

6.40 

5. 30 

1916 

3.80 

7.25 

4.96 

3.00 

8.00 

4.24 

3.50 

7.00 

4. 82 

6. 25 

11. .50 

8. 0.5 

•1917 

6.50 

15.00 

9.24 

6.40 

14.50 

9.09 

6 25 

13.25 

8.(XJ 

10.50 

16. 00 

13.20 

1918 

9.00 

14.00 

12.08 

8.2.5 

15.00 

11.49 

8.63 

i:t.25 

10. 75 

8.90 

12.75 

11.64 

1919 

6.00 

10.00 

7. 74 

6. .50 

9.50 

7. 92 

6. m 

9.00 

7. .54 

5.75 

8.90 

V. 05 

1920 

4. 75 

8.25 

6.98 

4.25 

9.25 

6.76 

8.90 

7.90 

6.25 

8. 75 

6.75 

5. 72 

T.OW, high, and average. 













1914-1920 

2. 10 

15.00 

6.64 

1.60 

15. 00 

6.42 

1.80 

13.25 

6. 18 

3. 7.5 

16.00 

7. Pi) 

1921 

4. 25 

5. .SO 

4.88 

3. 00 

6. .SO 

4.61 

8. .30 

4. 78 

3 99 

3.20 

4.90 

4. 03 

1922 

5. 00 

to, .50 

7. 00 

4. 60 

11. 1.5 

7.46 

4. 30 

9. 65 

6.86 

4 75 

7. 75 

6. 18 

1923 

6.75 

8.00 

7. 44 

5.;m) 

9. 00 

7.04 




.5. 75 

7. 75 

6 07 

1023. 











1 


January.., 

7. 50 

7. 75 

7.62 

8.10 

9.00 

8.25 




1 6. 75 

7. 75 

7. 48 

February 

7. 50 

7. 86 

7,71 

8.25 

8. 50 

8. 43 




7.00 

7.45 

7.2:1 

March _ 

7. 50 

7. 76 

7.06 

8.00 

8. 25 

8. 18 




7. 25 

7. 30 

7.27 

April 

7. 50 

7. 75 

7.60 

7. 75 

8.00 

7.83 




7. 15 

7. 25 

7.22 

M a V 

7. 15 

7. 50 

7. 27 

7. 75 

7.90 

7. 79 




6.50 

7. 16 

6. 76 

June 

7. 20 

7. 50 

7. 35 

7.60 

7.90 

7. 76 




6. .50 

7.00 

6. 81 

July 

7. 00 

7. 35 

7.18 

6.25 

7.50 

6.60 




6.15 

6. .50 

C. 42 

August 

6. 75 

7.00 

6.89 

6.50 

5. 86 

5. 68 





6.75 

6.25 

6. 05 

September., „ .. 

7. 25 

7. 50 

7. 40 

6. 85 

6. 30 

5. 99 




G. 50 

7.00 

C. 75 

October 

7. 76 

7. 76 

7. 75 

6.30 

6. 50 

6. 35 




6. 75 

7. 00 

6. 0.5 

Novemljex .. 

7. 60 

8. 00 

7. 79 

6.70 

6. 50 ! 

6. 10 




G. 00 

6.25 

6.09 

Di-cember 

7.00 

7. 25 

7. 12 

6.30 

6.70 1 

6.64 





6. 75 

6. 15 

6.92 


Division of Statistl(!al and Historical Research. Compiled from Boston Chambor of Commerce, Chicago 
Daily Trade Bullutiii, Michigan Klevator Exchange, San Francisco Dully Commercial Now.s 

SOY BEANS. 


Table 283. — Soy beans: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United Slates, 

1913-1923, 


Year beginning Oct. 1*— 

October, j 

Novem- 

ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January. 

Febru- 

ary. 

Weighted 

average. 

1013-14 _ - _ 

$1.96 

$1.57 

$1. 72 

$1.96 

$1.80 

$1. 76 

1914-16 

2.08 

2.16 

2.24 

2.36 

2.26 

2.18 

1916-16 

1.88 

2.06 

2.23 

2.31 

2.30 

2. 11 

19ifl-i7 - - 

2.13 

2.13 

2.18 

2.20 

2. 46 

2.16 

1917-18 

2.73 

2.80 

3.33 

3.47 

8.82 

8. 05 

1918-19 

8.36 

3.20 

3.20 

3.00 

3.00 

3.23 

1919-20 

3.34 

3.36 

3.44 

3. 76 

4.05 

3. 45 

1920-21 

3.41 

3.00 

. 2.28 

2.18 

2.17 i 

2.80 

1021-22 

2.20 

2.22 

2. OB 

2.11 

2.10 

2.17 

1922-23 

1.89 

2.06 

1.07 

2.07 

2.13 

2.00 

1923-24 

2.09 

2.11 

2.11 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



Table 284— Soy beans: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, by States, calendar years, 19S2 and 192S. 


79S Tem^oohaf Depto'tmeat AgrkuStvurtf ISUk 


1 

V" 

P 

1 

If 

as«« "sssj "asss gss* 

3 

§ 

If 

8B*s •'-s«§ “3ssa gsa-' 

n 

r 

II 

Hi 


1 

g9esss SSS9S SSS93 SSiiSS 

i 

Tom, 

1.75 

2.00 

1.80 

1.70 

1.90 

.00 

.09 

1.70 

1.50 

1.50 

1.32 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.20 

1.00 

i 

1 

I 

n 

f'l 
1 1 

1 

1 


122 

355 

16 

^231 

90 

138 

800 

1,110 

1,722 

66 

32 

170 

035 

17S 

117 

222 

232 

20 

9 

1 

If 

8g8i a8||§ gRggg Slgs 

cf .-r 

9 

»o 

iW 

1 

Hi 

i i 

ei 

I 

III 

S8 jgg a j sss” 

• 1 1 

1 1 II 

1 a II 

! 

i 

j 


1 

||Sa|Sg 8t:||g SSgfS ttss 

rH r4“ 


9 


1 

s 

|l| 


i 

IS 

Loeoo 09000 oeooo o>o>co 
ri**J52}3H ***2irt 

9 

f»i 

^rtoooo b,‘Mh 1 (Noao© 05C0»«^ 

R 

r>. 

B 

cT 

% 

quivalent solid acreage utilized.* 

3 

5 

1 

' .cg|5 

*'« o * 


Q 

SS*"g 22Sgg S5?2S3 22^'^ 

If 

bS 

1 

If' 

“a-g ■'“ssg '’8§S« stes:- 

R 

I 

ir‘ 

’3-8 ”*'8SS ''ggsa 8gs- 


1 

1 

|8«a9“8 •88S§ "'SfSSS |sa“ 

**< o 

T 

s 

§ 




1 


d «eoi 

li 

'•JSJ'^S IO**g^g 0<«I0^« O^OrH 

§ 

I 

(owoOih 

2j 

CO 

j 


t 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

I 

9 

« 

1 

Virginia 

West VinMa 

North Caroliiia 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Ohio._ 

Indiana 

Illinnta 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Mlssottri 

Kentudty. 

Tenneesee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Total 


Divlsioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

I Interplanted acreage is included as its equivalent solid acreage. * Shelled, or equivalent bushels in the pod. 














Table 285. — Cowpeas: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, hij States, calendar years, 1922 and 192S, 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Interplanted acreage is Incladed as its eqnittdelit Solid acreage. * SheUed, or equivalent bushels in the pod. 



































7 ^ Tearhogk of the Department of Aprioidture, 1SS3. 

Table 286. — Cowpcas: Farm price perbuahclt 15th of month, United Stales, 1916-^ 

ms. 


Year begin- 
ning Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Bopt. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Weighted 

avwage. 


CU. 

eta. 

CU. 

eta. 

CU. 

OU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 



17A4 

155.4 

156.0 

151.4 

161.8 

166.8 

167.2 

153.7 

150.2 

148.8 


135.1 

151.9 

191b-l7 

14L3 

142.4 

148. 1 

161.0 

177.0 

192.2 

Elblu 

231.8 

253.4 

293.1 

EzjB 


189.7 

1917-18 

265.4 


219.5 

227.1 

237.5 

262 2 

292 5 

301.6 

2928 

283.3 

257.4 

248.4 

23a2 

1918-19 

241.3 

226.2 

233.9 

231.4 

237.6 

238.9 

252. 1 

248.8 

267.6 

292.3 

343.0 

8428 

254.3 

1919-20 

IjKjJjj 

209.4 

260.9 

270.7 

280.6 

312 9 

872.4 


421.4 

484.4 

483.7 

47a 8 

819.4 

1920-21 

422.7 

808.8 

273.7 

243.4 

229.0 

197.2 

204.2 

204.7 

215.5 

242.7 

265.1 

287.2 

273.8 

1921-22 


199.7 

EiTIIq 

184.8 

176.1 

171.9 

179.7 

185.8 

184.8 

189. R 


17a 0 

19a 7 

1922-23 

166.5 

157.4 

153.6 

180.7 

167.4 


197.6 

198.2 



217.2 

221.3 

172 8 


20H. 1 

187.2 

195.4 

104.7 

200.9 














HHI 

HH 

Wtm 

HHI 

Hi 

HHI 

HHI 

HHI 

HHl 

HHI 

HHI 

HHI 

HHHH 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


VELVET BEANS. 

Table 287 . — Velvet beans: Acreage, yield per acre, and prod action, calendar 

years, 1922 and 192S. 


state. 

Kciuivaleut solid 

acroogc utilized.* 



B 

E^an.s gu 

theret 

.* 



Primarily 
for beaus.' 

Primarily 
for grazing, 
bogging, 
etc. 

Total. 

Yield per 
acre from 
acreage 
grown pri- 
marily for 
beaus. 

From 
age g 
prim 
for Ik 

(*ro<iiiciiou. 


Lai. 

acre- 
row n 
arlly 
sans. 

From acre- 
age utilised 
primarily 
for other 
purposes. 

To 

1922 

. 

19233 

1022 

19233 

1922 

19233 

1922 

1023 

1922 

1923» 

1922 

. . 

1923’ 

1922 

1923’ 


1,000 

1,000 



HHI 

1,000 

Bush- 

Buah- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

MM 

HM 

MH 


orrej*. 

acrea. 

acrea. 

OCTM, 

acrea. 

acrea. 

ela. 

ela. 

buah. 

buah. 

buah. 

buah. 

buah. 

buah. 

North Carolina 

5 

■El 

36 

39 

41 

45 

■ IWH 

11.0 

55 

66 

68 

76 

128 

141 

8ouLb Carolina 

50 


176 

195 

225 

246 

ISSl 

13.0 

650 

650 

5.33 

490 

1,183 

EHT^ 

Georgia 

222 

218 

520 

■dill 

743 

728 

11.8 

li.9 

2,020 

2,594 

1, 124 

UDXil 

3,744 

3.594 

Florida 

30 

25 

210 

225 

240 


12.0 

13.0 

360 

325 

200 

178 

560 


Alabonm 


226 

450 

^^1 

Hff!l 


11.3 

11.0 

2,825 

2,476 

1,130 


3,955 

3,465 

Mississippi 

40 

38 

216 


256 

243 

10.0 

12.0 

400 

456 

200 

185 

600 

041 

Louisiana 

35 


132 

132 

167 

162 

11.2 

8.0 

893 

258 

482 

Kill 

874 

463 

Texas 

8 


40 

42 

48 

51 

13.0 

0.0 

104 

81 

no 

75 

214 

156 

Total- - - 

ll 

601 

1, 770 

1.714 

2,419 

2,315 

Jl. 57 

11. 49 

H 

0,905 

3,847 





Division of Crop and Livosluck Kstiinates. 


^ Intcrplautcd acreage is included as i ts equivalent solid acreage. 
> Shelled^ or oquivalent busbeis in Ibe pod. 

• Preliminarj'. 












Ctopa other than, Oraam, Fruits, and Vegetables. 


796 


BROOM CORN. 


Tablib 28 S. — Broom com: Aereage, production, and total farm value, United 
Siatee, 1916-1913; by Statee, 19SS and 1993. 


Calendar year, 
and State. 

Acreage. 

' 

Average yield 
in pounds 
per acre. 

Production 

(tons). 

Average farm 
price per ton 
Nov. 15. 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars. 

1915 

230,100 

454.1 

52,242 

91.67 

4, 789 

1916 

235,200 

829.8 

38,726 

172.75 

0,690 

1917 


332.8 

57,400 

292.75 

16,804 

1918 


840.4 

62,800 

233.87 

14,570 

1919..__ - 


803.4 

53,400 

154.57 

8,254 . 

1920 


265.0 


126.16 

4,605 

1921 


344.2 

38,200 

72.20 

2,758 

Leading States. 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 


19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

Total 

275,000 

498,000 

271.3 

278.3 


69,300 

219.46 

leaoi 

8,186 

11,180 

Illinois 

21,000 

37,000 

680 

475 


8,800 

260 

235 

1,846 

2,068 

Missouri - 

3,000 

4,000 

560 

500 


1,000 

225 

188 

180 

188 

Kansas. 

16,000 

58,000 

390 

370 


10,700 

221 

118 

685 

1,263 

Texas 

16,000 


375 

863 


5,400 

200 

160 

600 

810 

Oklahoma 

195,000 

271,000 

200 

220 


29,800 

213 

170 

4,154 

5,066 

Colorado 

10,000 

48,000 

350 

300 



195 

145 

351 

1,044 

New Mexico 

14,000 

50,000 

290 

255 

mSm 


185 

108 

370 

691 


Division of Crop and Livestoclc Estimates. 


» I’reliminary. 

Table 289. — Broom corn: Farm price per /on, 15th of month. United States, 

1910-19S3. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1910 

$190 

$197 

$200 

$204 

$199 

$151 

$180 

$142 

$139 

$108 

$96 

$93 

1911 - 

81 

80 

78 

74 

81 

60 

68 

72 

92 

121 

124 

108 

1912 

100 

86 

09 

101 

83 

79 

85 

83 

77 

70 

69 

57 

1913 

49 

56 

57 

58 

53 

61 

67 

91 

106 

102 

100 

92 

A V. 1910-1913, 

105 

105 

108 

109 

104 

90 

98 

97 

104 

100 

97 

88 

1914 

94 

95 

91 

89 

85 

88 

88 

91 

77 

67 

66 

58 

1916 

66 

78 

68 

71 

75 

77 

79 

83 

76 

86 

92 

101 

1916 

104 

104 

104 

96 

101 

102 

103 

120 

129 

168 

173 

. 172 

1917 

184 

201 

212 

227 

252 

223 

194 

308 

240 

270 

296 

280 

1918 

249 

254 

242 

222 

206 

222 

235 

232 

800 

205 

205 

172 

1919 

169 

141 

174 

149 

152 

106 

119 

124 

154 

162 

161 

163 

1920 

163 

123 

130 

145 

146 

145 

113 . 

142 

125 

126 

123 

88 

Av. 1914-1920. 

147 

142 

146 

143 

145 

138 

133 

157 

167 

163 

1.59 

148 

1921 

70 

71 

72 

69 

66 

76 

75 

67 

68 

72 

68 

86 

1922 

71 

88 

80 

76 

82 

87 

84 

122 

175 

193 

221 

238 

1923 - 

229 

i 

256 

242 

254 

223 

233 

214 

195 

169 

197 

161 

172 


Division of Crop and Livastock Estimates. 
85813“— VBK 1923 51 
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COTTON. 


Table 290. — CoUon: Acreoge, produdion, value, exporte, etc,, United Statee, 1869- 

198S. 



Division of Crop ond Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns; acreage revised on 
basis since 1890. 


^ Baaed on farm price Deo. 1. * Bales of 000 pounds gross weight. * FreUminary. 



























Table 291 . — Cotton ginned to specified dates and throughout the season, United States, 190B-19SS, 


Cropt other than. Gradne, Fruits^ wnd Vegetables; 


Total 

ginned. 

isssssi 

mm 


is§i;§§§ 

mum 

12,296,450 

m 

sss 

bToJ^ 

Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census; quantities are given in running bales, except that round bales are counted as half 
bales. Linters not included . 

> Includes cotton ginned after Jan. 16 and estiqiated quantities not ginned on Mar. 1. Quantities in Table 290 converted from running bales, average weii^t, by deducting 
avera^ wi^ht of bagging and ties, by States. 
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Tablb 292 . — Cotton (Knioro): Production, United Slates, 1899-192$. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Production, 
in 600-lb. 
gross'welgbt 
bales. 

Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Production, 
in 600-lb. 
groes-weight 
bales. 

Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Production, 
in 600>)b. 
gross-weight 
bales. 

1890-1000._ _ 

114,544 
148,600 
18^026 
196,223 
194, 480 
241,942 
229^639 
821,689 
268,282 
34A607 

1909-10 

810^433 
897,072 
667, 676 
609,694 
638,881 

1916-17 

1,880^714 
1, 125,719 
029^516 
607,069 
440^313 

1900-1 

1910-11 

1917-18 

lfi01-2__ _ - _ _ 1 

1Q11.1Q 

1918-19 


1919-13 

1919-20 _ 

1903-4 

1913-14 

1920-21___. 

1fl04-S 

Av. 1909-1918 

Av. 1914-1920 

1906-6 

602,711 

903,182 

1906- 7 

1907- 6 

1014-1.^ 

866,900 
931, 141 

1921-M 

II 

1906-9 _ 

I9i<uia 

1922-23 





division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


Table 293. — Cotton: Acreage harvested^ hy States^ calendar yearsj 1914-i9S3, 


State. 


Bi 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1910 

1920 


1922 

1923 > 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Virginia. 

46 

84 

42 

60 

44 

42 

42 

34 

66 

73 

North Carolina 

1,527 

1. 282 

1,451 

1,616 

1,600 

1,490 

1, 687 

1,403 

1,626 

1,678 

South Carolina 

2.861 

2,616 

2,780 

2,837 

3,001 

2,836 

2,964 

2.671 

1,912 

2,030 

Ceorgla 

6,433 

4,826 

5,277 

A 196 

6,341 

A220 

4,900 

4, 172 

3,418 

3,433 

Florida 

221 

193 

191 

183 

187 

103 

100 

65 

118 

143 

Alabama. 

4.007 

3,340 

3,225 

1,977 

2,670 

2,791 

2,868 

2,235 

2, 771 

3, 149 

Mississippi. 

3,064 

2,736 

3,110 

2,788 

8,338 

2,848 

2,060 

2,628 

3,014 

3,298 

Louisiana 

1,209 

900 

1, 260 

1,464 

1, 683 

1, 627 

1,470 

1,168 

1,140 

1,395 

Texas 

11. 931 

10, 610 

11,400 

11,002 

11,233 

10, 476 

11,898 

10, 746 

11,874 

14,061 

Arkansas........... 

2^480 

2,170 

2,600 

2^740 

2,991 

2,726 

2,980 

^382 

2,799 

3,064 

Tennessee. 

016 

772 

887 

882 

902 

768 

840 

634 

986 

1,167 

Missouri 

146 

06 

133 

163 

148 

126 

136 

103 

198 

339 

Oklahoma 

%847 

1,896 

%662 

1 2; 783 

2;998 

2; 424 

2,749 

2,206 

A 916 

3,296 

California* 

47 

39 

62 

! 136 

i 178 

186 

276 

1 140 

202 

233 

Ariconn _ . . 




41 

1 96 

107 

230 

90 

101 

1 128 

All other 

20 

16 

25 

16 

1 12 

10 

24 

18 

44 

1 72 

United States... 

30,832 

31, 412 

34, 086 

83,841 

3A008 

83,666 

3A878 

30,609 

33,086 

37,420 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary . 

*Ix)wer Calfornia (148,000 acres in 1023, 136,000 in 1922, 86,000in 1921, 126,000 in 1920, 100,000 in 1919, and 
88,000 in 1914) included in California figures but excluded from United Btates totals. 

Table 294. — Cotton: Production of lint (excluding lintera) in BOO^pound groas^ 
weight balea, hy Staiea, year beginning Aug. ly 1914-1933, 


[Thousands of bales, as finally reported by U. S. Bureau of the Census. ) 


State. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1623> 

Virginia 

25 

16 

27 

19 

26 

23 

22 

17 

27 

60 

North Carolina 

931 

699 

666 

618 

898 

830 

926 

776 

862 

1,020 

South Carolina 

1,634 

1, 134 

932 

1,237 

1,670 

1, 426 

1,623 

766 

493 

706 

Georgia.. 

2,718 

1,909 

1,821 

1,884 

2,122 

1,660 

1,416 

787 

716 

690 

Florida. 

81 

48 

41 

38 

29 

10 

18 

11 

26 

12 

Alabama : 

1,761 

1,021 

633 

618 

801 

713 

663 

580 

824 


Mississippi.. 

1,246 

954 

812 


1,226 

961 

895 

818 

969 

616 

Louisiana 

449 

341 

443 

639 

^ 688 

298 

388 

279 

348 

365 

Texas 

4,692 

8,227 

3, 726 

8,126 

i,m 

1 8,009 

4,346 

S;i98 

8,222 

A290 

Arkansas.. 

1,016 

816 

1, 134 

074 

987 

884 

1, 216 

797 

1,011 

620 

Tennessee 

384 

803 

882 

340 

330 

310 

826 

302 

891 


Missouri 

82 

48 

63 

61 

62 

64 

79 

70 

>149 

15 

Oklahoma 

1,262 

640 

828 

969 

677 

1,016 

1,336 

481 

627 


Califomla 

60 

29 

44 

68 

67 

66 

76 

84 

28 

49 

Aricnna. 




23 

66 

I 60 


46 

47 

83 

Another. 

14 

7 

14 

5 

6 

6 

18 


19 

37 

United States... 

1A136 


11,460 

11,802 



18,440 

7,064 

0,762 

iao6i 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Prdiminary estimate of the Department of Agriculture. 

* Includes 6,000 net bales Missouri cotton estimated to have been ginned in Arkansas. 






















Table 295. — Cotton: Yield per acre, by States, calendar years, 1908-1923, 


Crop$ othar tham, Orame, Frttits, and Vegetdblen. 799 


1923 
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Tablb 296.--Co{ton: Condition of crop, wUh yield per aero, United Statee, 1867- 

19tS. 


Calendar 

year. 

May 

26. 

June 

26. 

July 

26. 

Aug. 

26. 

T- 

Yield 
per acre. 

Calendar 

year. 

May 

26. 

June 

26 

July 

26. 

Aug. 

36. 


Yidd 
per acre. 







Poundt 







Pounds 


P.et. 

P.et. 

P. ct. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

oflint. 


P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

oflint. 

1887 


iia? 

117.8 

1124 

irrnn 

180.8 

1001 

81.6 

81. 1 

77.2 

71.4 

6L4 

■nvTm 

IfMS 


Iia4 

115.0 

80.1 

822 

102 2 


021 

827 

81.0 

620 

628 

187.8 

180B 


oa 2 

101.0 

09. 1 

823 

192 0 

100R_. 

721 

77.1 

79.7 

8L2 

62 1 

174.3 

iR7n 


08.0 

00.3 

106.7 

02 8 

192 9 

1004 

820 

820 

91.6 

82 1 

72 8 


1871 __ 

86L7 

86u8 

86.6 

81.6 

72 7 

142 2 

1906 

77.2 

ETffii 

74.0 

721 

7L2 

1^6 

J872 

99.7 

■■1 

iim 

HH 

81.8 

182 7 

1006 

84.6 

828 

820 

77.8 

71.6 

2026 

1873 

01.3 

87. 6 

1*^)1 <1 


70.3 

179.7 


72 6 

72 0 

72 0 

72 7 

67. 7 

179.1 

1874 

1R7S 

82.2 
06. 1 




71.7 
88 0 

147.6 

192 6 

1 1908 

79.7 

81.2 

820 

721 

69.7 

1020 

1876 

04.4 




827 

162 8 


81.1 

74.6 

71.0 

627 

625 

152 3 








iBTTtiiMVM 

820 

827 

72 6 

721 

66.0 


1877 


03.0 


86.0 

820 

1628 

1911 

87.8 

822 

89. 1 

72 2 

71. 1 

207.7 

1878 


00.6 


rnn 


191.2 

1912 

72 0 

IriTl 

72 6 

72 8 

60.6 

100.0 

1879 


03.0 

01. 0 

86.0 

81.0 

181.0 

loia 

79.1 

81.8 

70.6 

62 2 

62 i 






rrvi 









1881 


06.0 

Ftll 


020 

140.8 

Av.lflOO- 














1013--. 

81.8 

81.1 

726 

72 4 

628 

181.1 

1889 



04 0 


82 0 

182 7 




1 




1883 

pvi 

oao 

84.0 

Wlmm 

620 

164.8 

1014 

723 

79.6 

72 4 

72 0 

72 6 

mrm 

1884 


86. 0 

87.0 

82 6 

74.7 

162 8 

1016_ _ 

820 

80. 2 

72 4 

AO. 2 

62 8 


1886 

02 0 

9&0 

06.6 

87.0 

72 0 

164.4 

1916 

77.6 

81. 1 

72 3 

liilf’l 

623 

152 6 

1886 

rv] 

80.1 

81.3 

821 

723 

169.6 

1017 

69.5 

70.8 

72 3 

67.8 

624 

1627 

1887 

06.0 

06.0 

03.3 

828 

72 6 

182 7 

1918 

823 

85.8 

72 6 

627 

624 

150.6 

1888 

88u2 

8A7 

87.3 

Eai 

72 0 

180.4 

1010- 

72 6 

70.0 

67. 1 

61.4 

624 

161.6 

1880 


87. 6 

89.3 

ilTtV.I 

8L6 

159.7 


62 4 

70. 7 

72 1 

67. 5 

69. 1 

1724 



01.4 

89.5 

85. 6 

iiX] 

187.0 








1891 

86.7 

88.6 

820 

82 7 

72 7 

179.4 

Av. 101^ 








QIC Q 

86 0 

Qo a 

76 8 

73 3 

200. 2 

1920- . 

72 5 

728 

727 

628 

69.8 

172 8 

1898 


82 7 

lifrn 

72 4 

72 7 

140.* 9 

1921 

”620 

60. 2 

64. 7 

49. 3 

42 2 

124.6 

1894 

PilKl 

89.6 

01.8 

82 0 

82 7 

196.8 

1922 

60.6 

71.2 

728 

67.0 

62 0 

141.5 

1896 

81.0 

82 3 

ETUI 

70.8 

621 

162 6 

lom 

71.0 

09.0 

67.2 

621 

49.6 

122 8 

1896 

07.2 

02 6 

sai 

64.2 

627 

184.9 








1897 


8&0 



720 

182 7 








1898. 


01.3 












1899 





624 

182 8 













m 

194.4 









Division of Crop and Livestock Bstimates. 


Table 297. — Colton: Percentage reduction from full *yield per acre, from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1922. 


Calendar year. 

Defi- 

cient 

moistr 

ure. 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

moist- 

ure. 

Floods. 

Frost 

or 

fieese. 

HaU. 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms. 

Total 

cli- 

mat- 

ic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

In- 

sect 

pests. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed. 

To- 

tai.i 


P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P. ct. 

P.cf. 

P. c<. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.cf. 

P.et. 

1909_ 

129 

20 

1.1 

1.0 

.6 

20 

1.4 

28.6 

4.2 

7.9 


.1 

42 0 

1010 

12 2 

21 

.9 

21 

.3 

L6 

.1 

226 

.4 

7.6 

ftS 

.3 

32 6 

1911 

9.8 

26 

0) 

.8 

.1 

L6 

.3 

124 

.4 

7.9 

0 

.3 

221 

1912 

21 

7.6 

L2 

1.0 

.6 

L2 

.2 

20.7 

4.3 

6.6 

.1 

.3 

327 

1918 

12 2 

2.0 

.8 

LI 

.4 

24 

.6 

23.1 

.6 

20 

(») 

.4 

327 

1914 

7.9 

20 

.6 

.0 

.4 

.6 

.1 

12 8 

.2 

9.8 


.2 

224 

1916 

6.8 

27 

1.9 

.6 

.7 

LI 

20 

123 

1.9 

12 3 

!•) 

.1 

828 

1016 

9.2 

0.1 

21 

.4 

.7 

.6 

20 

222 

.0 

12 7 

(*) 

.1 

424 

1017 

121 

1.7 

.6 

22 

LO 

.7 

.2 

226 

1.3 

123 

s* 

.1 

39.0 

1918 

23.8 

.9 

.3 

.6 

.1 

28 

.3 

222 

20 

7.9 

0 

.1 

423 

1919 

27 

12 3 

1.6 

.8 

.2 

.4 

.5 

21.2 

1.4 

128 

(«) 

.2 

4L0 

1920 

22 

28 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.1 

20 

121 

1.1 

24.0 

.2 

.2 

80.0 

1921 

26 

4.3 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.6 

1.2 

120 

1.0 

32 4 


. 1 

62 9 

1022 

12 2 

4.9 

.8 

.1 

.8 

1.0 

.1 

17.6 


227 

(«) 

.1 

46.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Includes all other causes. 
* 1<68S than 0.06 per cent. 
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Tablx 298. — CoUon: Percentage reduction from ftdl yield per acre due to hdl weecU^ 
ae reported by crop reporter e, calendar years, 1910-19^2. 


State* 

1910 




1914 

1916 

1016 

1917 






North Carolina 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 
8.68 
81.48 
46. 12 
27.62 
7. 21 

82.30 

80.38 

84.80 

83.66 

41.36 

21.84 

P.d. 

12.27 
40.48 

44.28 
8Z60 

8.84 

25.61 
27.66 

24.61 
16.26 
26.60 
18. 16 

South Carolina 






0.02 
.28 
13. 14 
.04 

16. 16 
24.68 
10.85 
16.28 
2.70 
4.60 

0.02 

3.44 

20.08 

1.23 

27.91 

31.73 

24.31 

1&63 

3.70 

7.49 

0.01 

0.06 

27.07 

1.74 

28.88 

22.22 

11.89 

7.26 

4.36 

8.06 

6.07 

10.73 

23.86 

.37 

12.14 
la 41 
9.70 
4.43 
1.30 
3.14 

3.00 

10.36 

40.46 

.17 

28.77 

19.66 

24.84 

13.06 

1.48 

4.70 

13.26 

30.66 

32.10 

.67 

86.03 

82.25 

26.09 

19.00 

&81 

0.41 

Georgia 




ditf 

11.80 

.10 

4.80 
33.00 
26.10 

6.80 
.40 

2.80 


Florida 

Tennessee 



0.30 

ao6 

6.02 

24.14 

17.66 

7.86 

.79 

2.03 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas- 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

XT. S. average * 

0.(Vi 

14.00 

40.80 

6.62 

1.27 

7.23 

a20 

6.10 

1L40 

.00 

.20 

2.00 

1.60 

18.00 

13.70 

2.80 

.60 

2.40 

6.30 

1.28 

3.26 

6.60 

6.01 

0.03 

13.36 

0.34 

6.83 

13.20 

10.06 

80.98 

24. 17 


Division of Crop and Livestock Eatimatce. 

^ Average is weighted and Includes cotton States in which there was no damage by boll weevil. 


Table 299. — Cotton: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1909- 

192S, 


Country. 

Area. 

Average yield i)er acre. 

Aver- 

age 

1900- 

1013. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Aver- 

age 

1009- 

1913. 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1022-23 

1023-24 

United States 

India 

ffii::;::::;:::;: 

1,000 
acres. 
34, 162 
22,603 

1, 743 

1,000 

acres. 

85,878 

21,340 

1,897 

4,300 

805 

874 

266 

359 

238 

163 

86 

69 

1,000 

acres. 

30,609 

18,461 

1,341 

4,284 

1,420 

296 

230 

362 

170 

161 

69 

39 

1,000 
acres. 
33,036 
21,164 
1,868 
3,947 
1, 512 
174 
242 
370 
334 

1,000 

acres. 

87,420 

21,845 

1,640 

Pounds. 

182 

76 

308 

Pounds. 

170 

67 

315 

Pounds. 

126 

97 

321 

1 

Pounds. 

141 

08 

209 

Pounds. 

129 

352 

JlrfiKU - 




210 

74 

170 

70 

176 

1.52 


Russia, Asiatic 

Mexico 

1,490 

541 

>270 

378 

306 


Chosen (Korea) 

Uganda 

■pern 

« 146 
68 

67 

160 

134 

137 

m 

88 

i33 

107 

140 

Anglo- Egyptian Su- 
dan 





133 

200 

138 

200 



Argentina. 

Total coun- 
tries report- 
ing, 1000-1022 
Estim Bted 
world total.. 

6 

>62 


243 



60,098 

67,298 

60,145 

66,707 

61,168 

58,356 

56,008 

63,905 














i 



1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri* 
culture unless otherwise slated. Data for crop year as given at the head of the table are for crops har- 
vested between August 1 and July 31 of the foUowing year. This applies to both northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

> Estimates by the Chinese Mill Owners’ Association, which represcftit the most important cotton growing 
areas where the commercial crop is grown. 

* From an unofficial source. 

*Averago for 4 years. 
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Tablx 300 . — Cotton (bodes of 478 pounds net) : Prodtidion in undermentioned 

countries, 1 909-1 98S. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average 

190»-1913. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

prelim- 

inary. 

NORTH AMIRICA. 

United States > 

Mexico. 

Bales. 

13,033,23a 

103,000 

Bales. 

11,302,375 

•135,000 

Bales. 

12,040.532 

•>203,000 

Bides. 

11,420,763 

•U99,000 

Bales. 

13,439,603 

••188,000 

Bales. 

7,953,641 

147,302 

Bales. 

9,761,817 

178,248 

Bales. 
la 061, 000 
13a 000 

Total North 
American 
countries re- 
porting 1009- 
1922 

13,220,236 

11,437,375 

12, 243, 532 

! 

! 

i 

11, CIO, 703 

13,627,603 

8,100,943 

0,940,000 

r“ 

SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES. 

Colombia. ..... 


5,753 

6,276 







iaooo 

M44 
« 161 
•8,910 
•1,066 
* 1, 319 

619 

246 

657 

1,347 

703 

1,026 

1,001 

71 

19 

81 






Guatemala... 





215 

45 

7 21, 653 
405 
920 

640 


Dutch West indies... 
Haiti 

180 

6,005 

304 

343 

280 

125 

857 

1,088 

507 

768 

403 

256 

7,393 

239 

868 

14 

165 

917 

1,186 

644 

968 

238 

184 
7 16,229 
411 
2,201 

94 

196 
1, 147 
1, 158 
785 
1, 161 
211 

202 
7 9, 1.32 
150 
1,400 

61 

79 

826 

1,615 

688 


7 1ft. 000 


Dominican Republic 7 
Porto Rico - 


1,046 

t 

St. Croix (U. S. Vir- 
gin Islands) 7 



British West Indies: 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

63 

732 

732 



Ml 

8a*) 


St. Kitts-Nevis 


Grenada 


St. Vincent 

1,363 

186 

523 

419 

1 706 


Barbadocs 


Jamaica 7 



Trinidad and To- 
bago 7.. 



.3 

71 

103 




Viripn Islands 7 

Total Central 
and South 
American 
countries and 
West Indies re- 
porting 1909- 
J922 

27 

59 








13,259 

9,061 

10. 852 

20,896 

14, 336 

24,460 

18, 577 


EUROPE. 

Italy 


5,212 






4,603 

858 


Yugoslavia 




1,037 

798 


Greece 

* 12, 614 
•842 
433 

6, 189 
761 
269 

^063 

1,163 

263 

10,224 

993 

287 



Bufouria 

1,212 

238 

1,840 

485 

3,600 

167 

1,700 

98 

1,068 

M^a 

Spain-. 

Russia, European 
(Northem Cauca- 
sia) 

•080 
* 10,000 







Turkey, European 

Total European 
countries re- 
porUng 1909- 
1922 















1,275 

1,030 

1,426 

1,280 

1,450 

2,325 

3,767 





> Linters not included. 

* From an unofficial source. 

> Laguna District and Lower California only. 

* For one year. 

* Average for 4 years. 

* Average for 3 years. 

7 Exports. 

* Pre*war territory. 

•Average for 2 years. 
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Tablb 300. — CoUon (halet of 478 pounds neQ: Production in undermentioned 
countries, 1909-1928 — Continued. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE— Continued. 


Country. 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1917-18 

191S-19 

1919-20 

1 

1920-21 

1921-22 ; 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

prelim- 

inary. 

AFRICA. 

Algeria 

Dahomey 

French Guinea » 

Ivory Coast ^ 

French Sudan » 

Bales. 
•1,370 
664 
•230 
•28 
•236 
« 2 , 312 
»510 
’ 1,022 
1, 453,000 

12,552 

104 

519 

9,050 

20,338 

BdUa. 

904 

M72 

8 

683 

Boies. 

•1,621 

8 

2,002 

Bales. 

871 

616 

46 

1,551 

Bales. 

177 

051 

Boies. 

293 

•1,946 

114 

94 

BaUs. 

272 

•1,273 

172 

109 

Boies. 

795 

French Togo 

ItaliaD Somaliland. 
Eritrea 

2,057 

»261 

719 

•416 

•319 

999,000 

10^469 

84 

167 

5,104 

30,569 

5,050 

•895 

1,155,000 

18,525 
» 63 
83 
15,264 
30,568 

4,552 

4,^ 

4, 612 
1, 192 

TkOf) 

« 1,170,000 

21,004 

460 

1,841 

Egypt 

Anglo-Egy ptian 

Sudan 

Gold Coast 

Kenya 

Nigeria 

1,304,000 

9,576 

84 

167 

9,875 

23,006 

1, 251,000 

23,506 

•40 

83 

26,360 

68,071 

902,000 

19,707 
• 12 
418 
12; 552 
31,381 

1,213,000 

Uganda 

Total African 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1922 

ASIA. 

Cyiffus 

Turkey, Asiatic. 

•75,000 


1.489,64:4 

1,339,966 

1,044,550 

1.211,439 

1, 349, 008 

960,263 

1,272,630 


1,938 

133.000 

3.585.000 
•17 

953.000 

136.000 

3.473.000 

4,704 

•17,387 

14,337 

3,653 

••6,000 

125 

1,293 

1. 135 

1,097 

2,024 

1,444 
>30; 000 
8,748,000 
157 
43,000 

1,255 

>50,000 

4,348,000 

65,000 

•60,000 

4,111,000 

India >• 

Ceylon 

Russia, Asiatic 

Persia. 

3.393.000 

634,000 

86,000 

2.092.000 

4, 186 
60,676 
7,573 
734 

3.328.000 

161,000 

•89,000 

3.053.000 

3,928 
68,534 
8,379 
1, 121 

4.853.000 

81,000 

94,000 

2.509.000 

3,976 

88,469 

12,598 

1,778 

8.013.000 
8 

58,000 

105,000 

1.883.000 

4,784 

100,672 

14,921 

372 

China “ 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

French Indo-China ’ 
Kimn I .. _ 

1,517,000 

3,447 

92,448 

11,665 

2,048,000 

103,347 

•2,200,000 

111,088 

Afghanistan 




North Borneo T 

Total Asiatic 
countries re- 
porting for 
1909-1923 

127 

50 

121 

232 

112 



8,030,325 

6,180,969 

6,611,660 

7,622,566 

5,056,696 

5,401,892 

6, 555, 602 


Total Northern 
Hemisphere 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1922 

22,760,737 

18,968,401 

19,912»029! 

20,475,044^ 

20,049,093 

14,489,883 

17.790,636 



'From an unofficial source. 

^For one year. 

I* Average for 4 years. 

^Exports. 

MTerritory formerly Oerman Togo, and exports for 4 years only. 

11 The official estimate is 1,016,000 bales, but receipts into Alexandria and exports indicate a larger crop. 

i*The commercal crop of India according to figures compiled by the United States DopartmQut of Com- 
merce, was 3,448,000 bdes in llttl-22, 4,048,000 bales in 1922-38 and 3^11,000 bales in 192^24. 

» Official estimates which include the most important cotton producing provinces wlicro the commercial 
oroD is grown. Cotton grown in other provinces is used for home rand loom oonsum ption. Various esti* 
mattt made from time to time of the total production of China range from 2,000,000 to 7,000,000 bales but 
are considered unreliable. The commercial crop for China, according to figures compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce, was 1,175,000 t^es for lOTl-22, 1,300,000 Dales for 1922-23, and 1,460,000 
boles for l«B-3*. 
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Tablb 300 . — CoUon (bal &8 of 478 pounds net): Production in undermentioned 
couniriee, 1908 --J 98 S — Continued. 

SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 


AverAge 


1917-18 


1918-19 


1919-20 


1920-21 


1021-22 


1922-23 


1023-24, 

prelim- 

inary. 


Peru.. 


Role*, 

net 0001 


BaUs, 
126. 104| 


Bala. 

141.633 


Bala. 

164.774 


Bala. 

163.7321 


RfmO. 

Paraguay 

Argentina. - 

Congo 

Tanganyika Terri- 
tory 

Nyaaaland 

Union of South 
Africa 


>823.00(M 


•3,04« 


344,607 

116 

16.142 

1.246 


Moeambique’ 

Dutok East Indies. . . 

French estabiiah- 

mentain Oceania... 

New Hebrides 

Australia 


•7,971 

4,686 

76 

610 

766 

13,981 

168 

47303 

91 


5.12M 


466 

964 

10,141 


888,743 

460 

16,207 

2,076 

8,462 

2,107 

1,699 

1,068 

901 

9^642 


&0A830 

460 

16,450 

3,460 

8,410 

1,651 

2,200 

004 

054 

10,760 


309.841 

1,200 

24,660 

4,151 

2,402 

2,000 

2,246 

2,349 

907 

14,046 


Bala. 
166, 814 
> 12 , 000 . 
605,000 
1,600 
16, 130 
4,620 

6,132 

8,286 

1,778 

2,067 


Bala. 

>137,0001 


Bala. 


662,857 


4,608 

6,004 

4,601 

3, 138 


6,439 


»2,121 

63 


7 2,210 
71 


7 2,282 
10 


1,796 

666 


8, 124 
2,720 


7,631 


Total Southern 
Hemisphere 

countries re- 

jkorting 1900- 


436,703 476,474 


484,063 


664,664 


639,374 


9,597| 705,127 


Total all coun- 
tries reporting 

1009-1922 

Estimated world 
total 


28, 107, 440 19, 443, 876|20, 396, 082|2] 
28,680,000 


jl0,676,000|20,613,OU0|21, 


II, 140,498 
,384,000 


20.688,467 

20,876,000 


16, 160,480 


18, 496, 763 


16, 330, 000 18, 705, 000 19, 126, 000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. Bales of 478 pounds net. Data for crop year as given at the head of the 
table are for crops harvested between August 1 and July 31 o f the follow!^ year. This applies to both 
northern and southern hemisperes. 

> From an unofficial source. • For 1 year. Average for 4 years. > Average for 3 years. 7 Exports. 
Table 301 , — CoUon: World production, 1900 - 1923 . 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 


Production 
in countries 
reporting 
all years, 
1900-1923. 


Bala. 

14,692,628 

14,046,282 

16,608,888 

14,795,269 

19,029,776 

15,834,101 
20, 187, 693 
16. 196, 536 
18,942,894 
16,422,786 

18»029,874 
21,493, 861 
20,620,689 
21,766,976 
28,748,660 

17,828,126 

17,988,806 

17,250,026 

17,224,909 

18.890,278 

18,610^812 

13,481,963 

16,236,474 


Production 
as far 

as reported. 


Bala. 
14,809,678 
14,226,730 
16,823, 334 
16, 186,114 
20,007,126 

16,856,660 
21,269,290 
17,357, 753 
21, 144, 006 
19,289,657 

21,873,607 
26,322,383 
24,994,021 
26, 214, 681 
38»66A841 

17,605,686 

19,768,309 

10,698,664 

30^666,648 

21,819,924 

20^796,387 
16,266,187 
18,660,080 
17,926, 148 


Estimated 
world 
totals (pre- 
liminary). 


Bala. 

15.931.000 

16.292.000 

16.948.000 

16.253.000 

20.079.000 

16.026.000 

21.357.000 

17.458.000 

21.267.000 

10.329.000 

21.915.000 

25.366.000 

25.048.000 

26.259.000 

28.687.000 

20.689.000 

19.846.000 

19.676.000 
20^613, 000 

21.384.000 
20^876,000 

16.330.000 

18.705.000 

19.126.000 


Three principal producing countries. 


United 

States 


Bala. 
10,123,027 
9, 609, 746 
10,630,946 
9,861, 129 
13,438,012 

10,67.5,017 
13, 273, 809 
11,107,179 
13,241,799 
10,004,949 

11,608,616 
16,692,701 
18,708,421 
14, 166, 486 
16,134,980 

a, 191,820 
11,449,930 
11,302,876 
12,040,682 
11,420,763 
13,439,608 
7,963, 641 
9,761,817 
la 081, 000 


India. 


Bala. 

2.471.000 

2.297.000 

2.818.000 

2.645.000 

3.172.000 

2.860.000 

4.120.000 
2, G13, 000 
3,000.000 
3,09A000 

3.264.000 
2,r30,000 

8.702.000 

4.239.000 

4.369.000 

3. 128.000 

3.769.000 

8.393.000 

3.328.000 

4.853.000 

3.013.000 

8.748.000 

4.348.000 

4.111.000 


Egypt. 

Bala. 

1, 126,000 

1.320.000 

1 . 210.000 

1.349.000 

1.306.000 

1.235.000 

1.440.000 

1.499.000 

1.399.000 
1,03A000 

1.655.000 

1.630.000 

1.664.000 

1.588.000 

1.337.000 

80,000 

1.048.000 
1, 301000 

990.000 

1. 155.000 

1.261.000 

902.000 
U, 170,000 

1,218.000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Bales of 478 pounds net. 

>Tbe official estimate is 1,016,000 bales, but receipts Into Alexandria and exports indicate a larger crop. 














Cfvpa ihofn OtoAm, FneUt, and Vagettide*, gOS 
Table 302. — CoUon: SstimateH monthly marketingB by farmers , 191 X-t 92 g, 


Percentage of year's sales. > 


xear oeguimng 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Sea- 

son. 

1018>18 


17.2 

26.8 

2a8 

12 8 

8.0 

&2 

4.6 

26 

1.6 

1. 1 

> ]. 0 

m 

1018-14 


1&2 

24.4 

10.7 

13.8 

8. 3 

A3 

4.4 

2 7 

1.6 

1. 2 

M.0 


1014-18 

1.2 

0.8 

14.8 

18.0 

lA 1 

11.0 

&8 

7.7 

2 1 

26 

•7. 6 

mM 

1015-10 

2.7 

11.8 

10.8 

BTin 

irm 

8.4 

JA4 

A2 

29 

26 

*3. 4 



1010-17 

3.9 

14.0 

33.0 

21.0 

16.0 

6.4 

to 

20 

8.0 

26 

1.6 

.6 


1017-18 

2.6 

11.3 

23.0 

22.7 

16.2 

8.2 

A8 

4.6 

26 

1.3 

1.0 

.0 


1018-10 

3.3 

lao 

18. 1 

16.4 

12 0 

&4 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

7.6 

28 

4.4 

IB 

1010-20 

1.4 

0.6 

21.0 

22.2 

17.4 

8.8 

&6 

4.0 

22 

27 

1.7 

1.6 


1920-21 

3.1 

■TiM 

16.2 

16.7 

11.0 

24 

6.6 

20 

6.7 

20 

28 

20 


1021-22 

3.0 

14.0 

22.3 

17.1 

121 

6.0 

4.3 

4.6 

4.6 

6.0 

3.0 

26 

mM 

1022-28 

6.2 

10.8 

26.3 

10.8 

12 8 

6.0 

4.4 

3.7 

20 

1.0 

L6 

1.6 

100 

Average 

2.6 

12.8 

21.2 

10:4 

14.2 

7.6 

AS 

4.0 

3.8 

3.4 

22 

D 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimatee. 


1 As reported by about 7,fi00 cotton growers, supplemented by records of State weighers, cooperative 
associations, and cotton dealers. 

* Includes August. 

* Includes July. 


Table 303. — Cotton: IrUernational trade, calendar years, 1909-1922. 


Country. 

Average, 

1009-1018. 

1920 

1021 

1022, 

preliminary. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

FBINCIPAL IZPOBTIMa GOUNTBIBS. 

UOW 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bale§. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

■Rra«U 

1 

83 

0) 

114 

(*) 

90 


157 

British India 

60 

1,966 

24 

2062 

180 

2240 

78 

2447 

Eflrvnt 

(0 

1,442 


820 

0) 

003 

0) 

*1,343 

pSaa.;. I™ 


100 

2 

5 

>1 

>8 

Peru 

0) 

87 

2 

160 


168 


184 

United States 

216 

0,008 

628 

6,369 

201 

2678 

300 

2307 

PRIMCIFAL IMPOBTINO COUlfTBIlS. 









Austria — 



65 

0) 

116 ^ 

*1 

* 122 

*3 

AustriarHungary — 

906 

i2 






Belgium 

406 

169 

689 

221 

428 

227 

283 

64 

Canada - 

137 


241 


182 


232 


China 

43 

240 

180 

105 

469 

170 

407 


Cseohoslo vakia 



*203 

12 

423 

8 1 

366 

23 

France 

1,436 

816 

1,063 

151 

976 

100 1 

1,213 

112 

Germany 

2268 

232 

60t 

3 

»1,638 

*76 

1,314 

100 

Hungary _ ^ 



0) 


*4 


* 6 


Italy 

896 

(0 


1 

728 

3 

820 

2 

Japan r - 

1,406 


2,176 


2,420 


*2380 

(•) 

Netherlands 

277 

145 1 

124 

8 

120 

2 i 

117 

2 

Norway . „ _ 

18 


12 


7 


11 


Pnland 



106 


*168 


*222 

(») 

Russia 

886 

(*) 



*2 


*1 

Spain 

882 

^1 

376 

3 

380 

4 

382 j 

1 

Swnden- . _ 

03 

1 

107 

-4 

60 

1 

84 


Switzerland-- - 

113 


97 


114 


09 


TTnited ITingdnm _ _ 

4,164 j 


3,467 


2,137 


2828 


Other countries 

220 

165 

108 

M7 

166 

260 

167 

228 

Total 

14,006 

12966 

11,374 

10,264 

12844 

11,019 

11,690 

11,268 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oflflcial sources except where otherwise noted. Bales 
of 600 pounds gross wei^t or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned and unginned cotton 
and linters, but not to mill waste, cotton batting, scartu (Egyptian and Soudan). Wherever ungimied 
cotton has been separately stated in the original reports it has b^ reduced to ginned cotton in this state- 
ment at the ratio of 8 pounds unginned to 1 pound ginned. 

> Less than 600 bales. 

* International Institute of Apiculture. 

> Eight months, May-December. 
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Table 304.^Catton: Warm price per poundf let ef mofUh^ United 8talee^l90S^ 

192S. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 
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Tabus 808.— Co<te», middUng: Average epot priee per pound at nine maricete, 

NORFOLK. 

















808 Yewf^oh of the Departmenit of Agricvitwre^ IMS, 


Table 806. — CotUm, middling: Average epot price per pound at nine markets, 

1914-19ee — Continued. 

LITTLE ROOK. 


Year begiimlng 
Aug. 1. 





DALLAS. 



GALVESTON. 



















Otap% other than Chroma^ Fruits^ and Vegetables. 809 


Tablb 807. — CotUm, middling: Average epot price per pound at New Orleans and 

New York, 1900-19^3, 

NEW ORLEANS. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to February, 1916, compiled from quotations in 
Market Reports of the New York Cotton Exchange, except B<mt. 23 to Nov. 19. 191^ when the exchange 
was dosed, quotations for which time were taken from the New York Oommercia land Financial Cbronide; 
from February, 1916, compiled from dally reports of the Cotton Division. 


1 Market dosed. * No quotations prior to Sept. 23. Average for 7 days’ business. 


NEW YORE. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Market Reports of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 


iCottoo Exchange dosed on account of the war. 

sCotton Exchange opened on Nov. 16. Quotations cover only half month. 























Tabud Atmag^ closing prite^ pound. New York^for future de^ 

liverpi August^ t9$l6^Uecemher^ J9BS, 


For delivery in— 

Month. ■" — ■ ! ■' ■* - 1 ' -'" I 

Ang.i EkptJ Oct. Nov.i Dec. Jan. Feb.i 

1932-28. Cenii. CenU. denit. Oenta. Centi. Oentt. Cent$, 

August 21.14 21.47 21. (JO 21.fil 21.68 21.48 21.50 

September 21.17 21.06 21.21 21.88 21.18 21.22 

Octob^ 22.01 25168 22.79 22.62 22.68 

November 24.36 28.00 23.37 26.40 26.49 26.87 26.86 

December 21 01 21 88 28.76 26.14 26.48 25.62 

January 26.84 26.00 26.60 26.39 26.28 27.18 27.38 

February 27.61 26.11 26.66 26.40 26.26 *26.06 27.97 

March <M u oa QA *»A ha 4K 01 OR 9A QR AA 



Av. Aug. 1- 

Ju]y31 26.60 21 41 


1023-21 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 

December... 



27.74 28.07 27.88 27.79 27.36 

26.44 20.03 20.18 29.12 28.61 

20.24 28.14 33.63 3119 33.72 

29.30 28.42 2a 04 36.10 34.62 


28.63 28.04 
33.82 83.92 
3180 8100 


33.06 84.01 33.71 

36.06 35.16 84.74 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Market Reports of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

1 Based on nominal (luutations. * Largely nominal. 

Table 309. — Cotton: Average epot prices per pound in specified foreign markets ^ 


LIVERPOOL, EGYPTUN UPPERS-GOOD.* 



1&6 20.3 83.8 28.8 20.4 

28.1 27.4 27.3 8a 7 81.2 

81.6 83.4 88.6 89.6 41.6 


LIVERPOOL, NO. 1 OOMRA8, FULLY GOOD.* 



























































































TiUt'B Atmage $pot wiMjper pound in tpociiM fofoign nudrh^^ 

lPrt-jrM5--Contrnued. 

ALXXANDBU* EGYPT, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD.* 


Ciilexidar y«ar. 


Ian. Peb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

use. 



Oh. CU. 
las ia4 
1&5 las 
ia7 las 
lai 12.5 
21.4 2a 7 
51.7 6ai|4ai 


4a5 0) 

(•) 47. 1 

61.2 54.9 
1A9 14.9 
2&1 25.0 


Oh. 

15. 8 I 17. 0 
laO 18.6 
9.6 11.2 


82. 5 21 2 
Sa9 28 0 



LIVERPOOL, AMERICAN MIDDLING.^ 



Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Conversions at monthly average rates of exchange as 
quoted by International Institute of Agriculture Annual, 1921, and Federal Reserve Board. 

^London Economist, average of weekly quotations. 

* Monthly Agricultural Statistics, Ministry of Finance, Cairo, Egypt. 

*No quotations. 

^Intornational Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, p. 443. London Economist, 1922 and 1923. 
Average of weekly quotations. 

COTTONSEED. 


Table 310. — Cottonseed: Production^ 1874-1923. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
> Preliminary estimate by Department of Agriculture. 

85813»--ybk 1923 52 











































812 T»arf>ook of the Departmeiii of AgHtnilturef 19SS. 

Tabxjb 811. — CoUwMeed: Production^ and form valuCf by States j 1919-1929, 


State. 

ProduotUm, thousands of tons. 

Year beginning Aug. 1. 

Total Tidue, thmisands of dollars. 
Year beginning Aug. 1. * . 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

10281 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 

Virginia 

10 

9 

7 

12 

22 

$740 

$230 

$220 

$480 

$1,012 

North Carolina 

868 

410 

844 

878 

468 

27,340 

10, 660 

11,420 

16,600 

21,744 

South Carolina 

683 

720 

884 

218 

868 

47.460 

16,620 

11,610 

9,230 

17,703 

Georgia 

736 

628 

340 

317 

262 

66,260 

16,640 

11,070 

12, 620 

13,668 

Florida 

8 

8 

6 

12 

6 

630 

220 

160 

880 

223 

Alabama 

816 

294 

287 

866 

266 

23.020 

7,840 

7,890 

13. 310 

13,074 

Mississippi 

427 

897 

861 

489 

278 

28,100 

9, 670 

10,330 

14,940 

18,746 

Louisiana 

133 

172 

124 

162 

162 

8,660 

4,490 

3,400 

4,760 

6,723 

Texas 

1,879 

1,984 

978 

1,438 

1,906 

82,640 

41,360 

27,430 

46,370 

79,724 

Arkansas 

898 

640 

364 

463 

275 

24,880 

12,400 

9,990 

14,910 

13,036 

Tennessee 

138 

16S 

134 

174 

98 

9,210 

3,700 

4,000 

6,680 

4, 861 

Missouri 

28 

86 

81 

68 

61 

2,040 

790 

970 

2,310 

2,805 

Oklahoma 

462 

694 

214 

279 

276 

27,130 

11, 210 

6,300 

8,780 

11,309 

All other 

64 

86 

89 

41 

76 

3. 460 

1,380 

780 

1,130 

2,908 

United States... 

5y074 

6,971 

3,631 

4,836 

4,476 

340,470 

136,990 

104,560 

150^400 

202^603 


Dlvisiaa of Crop and LiTestook Eatlmatas. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
1 Prdimlnary estimate by Department of Agriculture. 


Tablb 312. — CoUoneeedt and cottonseed ‘products: Production^ 1900-192S, 


Crude cottonseed products. 


Year ending July 81. 


18W-1900 

i«eo-i 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1903HL 

1904-6 

1906-6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1913- 13 

Ay. 1909-1018.. 

1918-14 

1914- 16 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 30 

Av. 1914-1990.. 

1930-21 

1921-22 


Cottonseed, 

crushed. 

OU. 

Cake and 
meal. 

Hulls. 

mm 

§§§§§ 

CMlons, 

93,830^900 

96,610^000 

118,610^000 

122,910,000 

121,880^000 

Twm. 

884.000 

845.000 
1, 126,000 
1,16AOOO 
1,156,000 

Tmu, 
1,169,600 
1, 189,900 

1.487.000 

1.641.000 

1.528.000 

3.346.000 

3.131.000 

3.844.000 

2.666.000 

133,820^000 

126.700.000 
163,760^000 

103.050.000 

1,360,090 

1.272.000 

1.663.000 

1.043.000 

1.213.000 

1. 136.000 

1.393.000 
927,000 

ii§§§ 

146.790.000 
131,000,000 

167.970.000 

201.650.000 

186.750.000 

!§§§§ 

1,33a 000 

1. 189.000 

1.376.000 

1.042.000 
1,54a 000 

4, 100, 116 

166,032,000 

1 1,752,000 

1.416,000 

4,847,628 
6,779,665 
4,202,313 
4,479,176 
4,261,680 
4,478,508 
4,012, 704 

§§§§§§§ 

§§§§§§§ 

1.400.000 

1.677.000 

1 , 22 a 000 

960,000 

ooaooo 

1.137.000 

1.148.000 

4,678,811 

184, 376, 000 

2,168,000 

1 , 22 a 000 

4,060,166 

3,007,717 

3,241,567 

174.668.000 

124.063.000 

133.723.000 , 

1.786.000 

1.356.000 

1.487.000 

1.25a 000 

937.000 

944.000 


Division of Crop and Livestodk Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 













Crops ath^ than Orams^ Fndts, and Vegetables. glB 


Table 313. — Cottonawd: Farm pries per ion, 16th of month. United States, 1010- 

loss. 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OfQcial sources except where otherwise noted. 


^One year only. 

ilntematlonal Institute of Agriculture. 
i]rour*yeBr average. 

<Three-yjBar average, 
e Two-year average. 

• Lees than 600 geulons. 
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Tabls 315 . — CoUonsud ail: Monthly aoeroM 

9umiMT yfHoUi New York, i. 


hundredweight, epot prime 

ms. 


Ang. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Averw 

age. 

$6.46 

10.84 

5.85 

6.47 

8.88 

$5.04 

1912 

996 

938 

7.67 

$9 60 
8.11 
5.97 
0.22 
7.00 

$984 

7.39 

5.73 

901 

7.05 

$7.82 
7.24 
9 87 
980 
986 

$7.30 

7.32 

930 

925 

996 

$7.14 

7.08 

954 

935 

7.12 

$7.48 

960 

960 

944 

7.38 

$7.7$ 
910 
946 
6.06 
7. 51 

$7.00 

955 

7.18 

7.01 

7.18 

$7.06 

943 

986 

7.70 

7.80 

$9 51 
5.80 
967 
0.11 
7. 18 


7.50 

7.41 

978 

958 

962 

965 

964 


6.96 

7. 18 

7.25 

7.47 

906 

6.67 
5.78 
0.27 
14.84 
99 25 
25.88 
12 32 

987 
980 
1917 
19 44 
20.25 
21.33 
19 48 

5.22 
7.71 
11.75 
17.90 
29 25 
29 00 
11.43 

5.55 
7.03 
12.58 
19 50 
29 25 
23.75 
19 14 

988 
938 
12.38 
19 65 
30.26 
31.50 
9 91 

956 
900 
12. 32 
20.00 
20.25 
31.86 
950 

7.06 
0.60 
12l 51 
20.38 
20.25 
10.67 
7.34 

970 
10.53 
19 62 
10.84 
20.26 
19 07 
926 

9 61 
10.73 
19 30 
19.75 
21.25 
19 54 
924 

9 40 
10.01 
19 23 
20.00 
21.25 
10.21 
7.22 

I 

906 
10.04 
14. 52 
20.25 
27. 37 
13.21 
8.57 

933 
908 
19 07 
19 91 
21.41 
29 23 
9.00 

13.57 

19 41 

13.01 

19 06 

19 70 

14.09 

19 82 



14.46 

14.68 

14.20 

13.98 

8.69 

0.96 

10.34 

0.88 

8.54 

11.62 

8.60 
8.88 
12. 01 

8.80 
0. 51 
11.67 

928 

0.81 

11.00 

8.62 
19 77 

0.86 
19 00 

11.48 

11.78 

11.57 
11. 76 

11.71 

11.60 

11.33 

11.48 

10.97 

10.35 

9.06 

10.44 










Year begixmins 
Ang. 1. 


1900-10 

1010-11 

lfll-12 

101^18 

1918- 14 

Av, 1909-1913 1 

1914^16 

1915-10 

1919- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1090-21 

Av. 1914-1990 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1028-24 


Division of Rtatistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from New York Produce Exchange Tei)ort8 
prior to 1022; later years from qubtations in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 

HAY. 

Table 316. — Hay, tame: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc.. United States, 

jsei^ms. 


Calendar year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
ton 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 

v^ue 

Dec.l. 

1860 

1,000 

acres. 

18,501 

Short 

tow. 

1. 42 

1.000 

short 

tow. 

26,420 

Dol- 
lars. 
19 18 

1,000 

dollars. 

269033 

1870 

19,862 

1.23 

24,525 

12.47 

305,743 

1871 

19,000 

1. 17 

22,289 

14.30 

317,940 

1872 

20; 310 

1. 17 

23,813 

12.94 

306,025 

1873 

21,894 

1.15 

25,065 

12.53 

314,241 

1874. 

21,770 

1. 15 

25,134 

11.94 

300,222 

1875 

23,506 

1. 10 

27, 874 

19 78 

300,378 

1876 

26,263 

1.22 

30,867 

907 

276,001 

1877 

25,368 

1.25 

31,620 

8.87 

284,880 

1878 

26,031 

1.47 

30, GOBI 

7.20 

286,016 

1870 

80,681 

25,864 

L30 

30,8621 

9.31 

371,045 

1880 

1.23 

81, 925 

11.65 

371,811 

1881 

80,889 

1. 14 

35, 135] 

11.82 

419 181 

1882 

82,840 

1. 18 

89188! 

9.73 

371, 170 

1888 

35, 516 

1.32 

49864 

8. 10 

383,834 

1884 

38,572 

1. 26 

48,470 

917 

806,130 

1885 

30,850 

1. 12 

44,782 

9 71 

389, 763 
853,488 

1886 

89 502 

1. 15 

41, 706 

946 

1887 

3f;665 

1. 10 

41,454 

0.07 

419440 

1888 

89502 

1. 21 

46,648 

40, 181 

9 76 

409500 

881,481 

1880 

89,004 

40,088 

1.26 

7.76 

1890 

1.23 

40, 067 
49 750 

8.18 

401, 111 

1801 

41,258 

1. 18 

8.80 

433,276 
440; 710 

1802 

42. 101 

1. 17 

40,288 

996 

1808 

42, 418 

1.81 

59 575 

0.48 

627,044 


Chicago prices No. 1 
timothy per ton 
by carload lots. 


Value 

per 

acre 


Decem- 

ber. 


Dol- 

lars. 

14. 47 
15.89 
19 73 
19 Id 
14.85 

13.79 
12.78 
10 96 
10 44 
10.58 

12. 11 

14.38 

13.44 

11.48 
1081 

10 27 
0.78 
9.68 
10 08 
10 50; 

0.78 
10 02 
10.50 

10.45 
12.43 


Dolt. 


Dob. 


9.50 

8.00 

llAOO 

15.00 

16.00 


9.00 

llOOO 


10 50 
114.60 
11.50 


9.50 
13.50 
11. 00 

9.00 
9.00 
12.60 
11 . 0011 . 
10 


Dob. 


10 50 
8.50 

14.50 
15.60: 

16.50 


11. 60 12. 26 


10 00 
11.50 


11 . 00 12 . m 


Following 

May. 


Dob. 


9. 00 10 00 


0. 76 

9.00 

14.00 

17.00 

15.00 

12.00 

12.50 

15.50 
10 00 
11.00 
17.00! 
10 50! 


10 00 

|ia . 

^*^63i2. 00118. 801 


9.00 

12.50 

18.50 


10 75 

11.50 

15.00 

10.00 

16.50 

13.00 

17.00 

17.50 

12.00 

12.50 
21.00 
21.00 


14.00 

15.50 

14.00 


OO'IO 50110 OO'lOOQi 


Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports , 


year 
begin- 
ning 
July 1. 


Short 
tow. 
7,530 
5. 131 
5,898 
5,104 
5,476 

8,045 

8,431 

8,161 

ia656 

0,102 

15,388 
14, 181 
11,838 
14,006 
18,937 

12,470 

14.097 

15,538 

20,382 

24,550 

4^627 

31,433 

89,425 

87,054 

oo^oeol 


Im- 
ports, 
fiscal 
year 
begin- 
ning 
July 1. 


Short 

tow. 


21,124 

11,558 

73,029 

105,105 

96,352 

100,283 

133,230 

180; 264 
108, 172 
87,772 
112,801 
118,043 

130,480 
65, 231 
80; 281 
116,768 
07,196 


^Based on farm price Dec. 1. 
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Tablx 316. — Hoy, tome; Acreage, produdiony valuer exportsy etc,y United Siatesy 

1 869-1 92S — Continued. 



1,000 

acres. 

1009 117, IBfl 

1910 17,187 

1011 17,187 

1012 17,427 

1013 18.841 

1014 18,762 

1018 18,708 

1018 18,836 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Census acreage. 





























816 Teorhook i>f the DepartmeT^ of AgrUndtu/re, 196S. 

Table SlS.-^Hay: Acreage j producHont and total farm vtUue, by Stolen, caletidat' 

years, 192t and t99S,‘ 


Wild, salt, or prairio hay . 


Total value, 

•vitntiMtLmu Production, Total value, basis rnhmMftnda Production, basis Dec. 1 
thousands Dec. 1 price, thou- thousands price, thou- 

of acres. sands of dollars. ot Bates. Mnds ofdol- 


1922 19231 1922 19231 


1922 19231 1922 19231 j 1922 


Maine 1,233 1,346 1,641 1,694 

Now Hampshire... 450 441 690 629 

Vermont 909 918 1,273 1,286 

Massachusetts 430 434 668 696 

Rhode Island 45 46 68 66 


Oonnecticut 320 

New York 4,870 

New Jersey 303 

Pennsylvania 2,920 

Delaware 77 


320 432 422 

4.919 6,818 6,690 

812 488 828 

2.920 4,684 3,066 

81 116[ 93 


11,232 10,128 

96,134 108,378 


Maryland 406 400 668 420 12,173 9,912 4 4 4 6 60 80 

Virginia 1,040 1,010 1,300 1,010 20,800 20,200 14 14 14 14 180 210 

West Virginia. 768 768 1,037 904 17,422 17,900 11 11 13 11 182 164 

North Carolina.... 800 784 1,040 041 18,928 18,820 100 100 100 100 1,660 1,650 

South Carolina..... 455 480 465 406 7.962 7,344 6 6 6 6 80 8J 


Georgia 728 772 612 610 

Florida. 126 132 89 119 

Ohio 3,374 3,070 6,061 8,684 

Indiana 2,700 2,219 3,699 2,740 

Illinois 3,645 3,280 6,266 4,264 

Michigan 3,074 3,106 4,467 3,912 

Wisconsin. 3,166 3,187 6,364 4,239 

Minnesota 1,988 2,016 3,141 2; 620 

Iowa 3,361 3,361 4,926 6,060 

Missouri 3,620 3,310 3,872 4,038 

North Dakota. 1,028 1,079 1,656 1,618 

South Dakota. 1,000 1,060 1,800 1,782 

Nebraska 1,663 1,684 3,028 3,840 

Kansas 1,630 1,630 3,604 3,602 

Kentucky. 1,177 1,130 1,471 1,186 

Tennessee 1,382 1,364 1,866 1,657 

Alabama 760 761 730 616 

Mississippi 468 471 560 689 

Louisiana 214 214 342 342 

Teias 671 711 1,074 1,173 

Oklahoma, 966 936 1,544 1,498 

Arkansas 685 656 731 712 

Montana 1,046 1,087 1,976 2,044 

Wyoming 716 750 1,366 1,425 

Colorado 1,191 1,203 2,263 2,406 


9, 639 16 16 16 14 202 207 

2,380 6 6 6 6 86 93 

61, 623 2 8 30 

42,744 25 24 28 28 238 280 

63, 107 62 61 78 70 780 833 

66, 724 66 62 78 62 618 6.13 

67,824 336 368 486 478 8,357 4,780 

28,476 2,068 2^041 2,606 2;847 19,288 21,128 

63,250 426 404 484 485 4,066 4,996 

48,466 134 125 127 138 968 1,228 

11,002 2,460 2,306 2,692 2;306 12,960 12,933 

14,029 3,676 3,491 3,306 4,189 18,194 24,296 

39,260 2,208 2,206 1,877 2,626 16,964 20,208 

38,181 887 892 976 1,053 5,856 7,792 

20, 162 23 23 26 23 325 276 

28,804 52 55 57 60 627 816 

11,396 25 25 20 26 270 276 

9. 130 41 48 45 52 518 6L4 

5. 130 18 18 25 22 225 254 

18,768 201 207 221 228 2»210 2,850 


New Mexioo. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


965 936 1,544 1,408 19,300 21,421 495 520 446 510 3,345 5,610 

585 556 731 712 9,942 11,302 133 126 133 152 1,596 1,900 

,045 1,087 1,975 2,044 17,775 18,192 600 653 594 594 4.763 4,762 

716 760 1,366 1,425 11,611 13,680 310 316 294 331 2,499 2,979 

.,191 1,203 2,363 2,406 26,346 27,188 366 378 356 302 3,195 4,116 

162 168 292 332 5,694 6,312 33 40 26 32 468 448 

165 176 578 612 10,404 9,180 10 12 5 15 60 243 

503 523 1,450 1,407 11,964 12,522 112 117 155 178 852 1,246 

170 180 607 477 5,983 5,247 181 173 288 180 2,736 1,890 


Idaho 1,029 1,060 2,672 2,660 

Washington- 987 1,005 1,974 2,862 

Oregon 965 984 1,930 2,214 

CaUfomla 2,308 2;066 5,207 6,268 


168 1,186 1.232 
43 872 400 

240 1,606 2,116 
162 1,684 1,620 


United States. 61, 169 60, 162 96, 882 89, 098 1, 204, 101 1, 263, 364 16, 871 16, 722 16, 131 17, 628 116, 176 137, 603 
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Tabud 820. — Hay, wild: Yield per acre, by Statee, calendar yeare, 1910-19SS. 


State. 

ISIO 

1011 

1012 

1018 

Av. 

101 O > 

1913 

1014 

1015 

1916 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

Av. 

1914- 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1028 


Tona 

TVmc 

Twa 

ThiM 

Tona 

Twu 

Tom 

Tom 

Tima 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 


Maine- 

1.05 

a 00 

a 06 

a 80 

a 03 

1.05 

a 05 

1.08 

1.00 

a 00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.86 

1. 10 

1. 10 

New Hampshire.. 

1.05 

.85 

1.05 

.80 

.04 

1.00 

.80 

1.05 

1.00 

.90 

LOO 

.05 

.96 

.80 

1.00 

.04 

Vermont 

1. 10 

1.06 

1.25 

1.03 

1.11 

1.07 

1.05 

1.35 

1.00 

LOO 

1.10 

1.00 

1.08 

1.00 

1. 10 

LOO 

Massachusetts... 

1.05 

.88 

LOS 

1. 01 

LOO 

LIO 

1.05 

1.05 

LOO 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Rhode Island 

LOO 

.80 

.03 

.97 

.92 

LOO 

LOO 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.00 

1.00 

.96 

.88 

•“ 

.96 

Connecticut 

1.00 

.00 

.05 

.89 

.04 

1. 15 

.05 

1. 17 

1.00 

LOO 

1.08 

1.00 

1.05 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.20 

New York 

1.05 

.87 

1. 10 

1.00 

LOO 

1.30 

1.00 

1.45 

1.25 

1.00 

1.26 

1. 10 

1. 21 

1.00 

1. 18 

1. 18 

New Jersey 

1. 30 

.00 

1.80 

1. 15 

1. 16 

1.50 

1. 15 

1.45 

L 46 

1.30 

1.20 

1.36 

1.34 

1.23 

1.40 

1.20 

Pennsylvama 

1.20 

.85 

1.25 

1.20 

1.12 

L 16 

1.00 

1.65 

1.30 

.05 

1.25 

1.24 

1. 21 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 15 

Ddaware 

1.25 

.80 

1.20 

1. 15 

1. 10 

1.24 

1.20 

1.28 

1. 12 

1. 14 

1.38 

L 50 

1.26 

.87 

L 24 

1.36 

Maryland 

Virgtla 

1.25 

.65 

1.85 

1. 15 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1.10 

1.25 

1. 14 

1. 17 

1.38 

1. 46 

1.28 

L 20 

1. 12 

1. 15 

1.05 

.60 

1. 10 

1. 15 

.08 

.87 

1. 10 

1.05 

1. 10 

1.05 

1. 12 

1.26 

1.06 

.75 

1.00 

LOO 

West Virginia.... 

1. 10 

.60 

1.20 

1. 15 

1.01 

.05 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 14 

1.20 

1.14 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.00 

North (Carolina. - 

1.20 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1.11 

1. 10 

1.40 

1.07 

1. 01 

1.00 

LOO 

1.20 

1. 11 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

South Carolina 

1.20 

1.05 

LIO 

L 15 

1. 12 

1. 15 

1.40 

1.25 

1.25 

1.05 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.20 

.81 

LOO 

.85 

Georgia 

1.30 

1. 30 

1.80 

1. 35 

L 31 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1. 10 

.01 

.95 

.00 

1.07 

1.00 

.02 

.00 

Florida 

1.20 

L 15 

1. 10 

1.20 

1. 16 

1.05 

1.15 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.05 

.05 

1.04 

.90 

.90 

.85 

Ohio 

1.25 

.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1. 16 

1. 10 

1.42 

1.50 

1.30 

1.50 

1.30 

1.28 

1.34 

1.40 

L.W 


Indiana 

1.25 

.90 

1.80 

1.00 

1.11 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.40 

1.28 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 21 

1.07 

1. 14 

1. 15 

Thlfinla 

1. 10 

.75 

1.10 

.85 

.05 

1.05 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1. 15 

L 20 

1.23 

L 20 

1.25 

1.15 

Michigan 

1. 10 

.05 

1. 10 

.85 

1.00 

1.25 

1.15 

1.33 

1.26 

1.05 

1.25 

1.28 

1.22 

1. 10 

1.30 

1.20 

Wisconsin 

.00 

LOO 

1.25 

1. 30 

1.11 

1. 33 

1.35 

1.47 

1.37 

1.55 

1.36 

1.28 

1.30 

1.20 

L 30 

L 80 

Minnesota 

.70 

.70 

1.10 

1.10 

.00 

1.44 

1.35 

1.52 

1.24 

1. 15 

1.46 

1.40 

1.37 

1.28 

1.22 

1. 16 

Iowa 

.80 

.60 

1.00 

1. 10 

.88 

1.20 

1. 35 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

1.27 

1.25 

1. 16 

1. 14 

1.20 

Missouri 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

1 .60 

.78 

.84 

1.15 

1.10 

1.00 

.75 

1. 16 

1. 12 

1.02 

1. 10 

.95 

1.10 

North Dakota... 

.50 

.80 

1.00 

.00 

.80 

1.02 

1. 15 

1.20 

.65 

.00 

.00 

.05 

.07 

LOO 

1.05 

LOO 

South Dakota 

.60 

.40 

LOO 

1 .80 

.70 

1. 10 

1.40 

1.25 

.00 

LOO 

1.00 

1.12 

1.11 

.80 

.90 

1.20 

Nebraska 

.75 

.66 

1.00 

.00 

.82 

1.07 

1.20 

1. 10 

.85 

.88 

1. 02 

1.02 

1.02 

.84 

.85 

1.10 

Kansas 

.00 

.60 

1.05 

.70 

.81 

.96 

1. 40 

1. 10 

.80 

.60 

]. 15 

.97 

1.00 

1.09 

1. 10 

1.18 

Kentucky 

1.06 

.90 

1.05 

.80 

.95 

1.20 

1.20 

L 15 

1.50 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1. 16 

.90 

1. 15 

LOO 

Tennessee 

1.15 

.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.06 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 16 

1.12 

1.15 

1.10 

1. 10 

Alabama. 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1. 16 

1.38 

1.20 

1.20 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 12 

.90 

.80 

.80 

Mississippi 

1.20 

1.30 

1. 26 

1. 15 

1.22 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.26 

1.22 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.22 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.20 

Louisiana 

1. 35 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

1.55 

1.40 

1.40 

L 25 

LOO 

1.50 

1.30 

1. 34 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

Texas 

.00 

.70 

1.00 

.90 

.88 

1.25 

1.40 

1.05 

.75 

1 

.60 

1.25 

1. 10 

1.06 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.10 

Oklahoma 

1 .80 

.60 

.00 

.70 

.75 

.68 

1.25 

LOO 

.70 

.56 

1.20 

1.20 

.94 

LOO 

.90 

.98 

Arkansas 

1. 05 

.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.99 

LOO 

1.20 

1.00 

1. 12 

.90 

1.20 

1.15 

1.08 

1.05 

LOO 

1.21 

Montana 

.80 

1. 10 

1.00 

.95 

.96 

.94 

1. 10 

.90 

.75 

.75 

.35 

.95 

.82 

.80 

.90 

.91 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

1.00 

.05 

.90 

.00 

.94 

1.00 

.05 

.96 

LOO 

1. 10 

.92 

LOO 

.99 

.80 

.95 

La *} 

.00 

.00 

LIO 

.06 

.96 

1.20 

1. 12 

.92 

1.02 

.04 

.89 

1.05 

1.02 

1.00 

.97 

1.05 

New Mexioo 

.70 

.05 

.90 

.70 

.81 

.80 

.90 

.65 

.87 

.70 

.90 

.82 

.81 

.85 

.80 

.80 

Arizona 

.70 

1.05 

.75 

1.00 

.88 

.80 

.70 

LOO 

1. 25 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

.94 

1.00 

.50 

1.25 

Utah 

1.60 

1.55 

1.60 

1.50 

L 56 

1.60 

1.60 

1. 50 

1. 75 

1.10 

1. 17 

1.23 

1.42 

1. 10 

1.38 

1.52 

Nevada 

1.60 

LOO 

1.30 

1. 10 

1.40 

1.50 

L 80 

LOO 

1.50 

.50 

.84| 

1.00 

1.09 

1. 11 

LOO 

1.09 

Idaho 

1.50 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.40 

1.20 

1.40 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.22 

1.50 

1.20 

L 20 

Washington 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.25 

1.28 

1.80 

1.20 

1.40 

1.40 

1.33 

L 20 

1. 16 

1.28 

1.50 

1. 14 

1.58 

Oregon 

Oaufomla 

L 16 

L 20 

L 25 

1.20 

1.20 

1.22 

1.30 

1. 10 

1.10 

1.00 

1. 18 

1.20 

1.16 

1. 10 

1.00 

1. 10 

LIO 

LIO 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

.95 

1.04 

1.04 

1.07 

1. 10 

1. 10 

LOO 

United States.. 

.77 

.71 

L 04 

.92 

.86 

i.n 

1.27 

1. 10 

.93 

.94 

1.07 

1.11 

1.00 

.98 

1.02 

1. 11 
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Table 321 . — Hay^ aif<Ufa: Aereaget yield per acre, and production, by StaJtee, 
calendar years, 1919-19aS, 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Yield per acre (tons) . 

Production, thousands of tons. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192B1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

19231 

Vermont 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.41 

8L60 

HB 


ts 

2 

3 

8 

8 

2 

Massaohusetts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8.26 

2.80 

200 

210 


8 

8 

8 

8 

4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.23 

3L60 

260 

250 

240 

3 

3 

4 

4 

8 

New York 

mvT, 

132 

145 

165 

163 

2.72 

St 50 


2 75 


826 



426 

801 

New Jersey 

15 

15 

15 

17 

10 

2.70 

3L70 

262 

285 

j c 

40 

40 

80 

48 

42 

Pennsylvania 

31 


82 

85 

86 

2.60 

2.45 

255 


! i 

81 

74 

82 

94 

85 

Delaware. 

2 

2 

- 2 

2 

2 

&9Q 

8.00 



’ 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Maryland 

12 

12 

11 

16 

16 

2.60 

280 



1 ^ 

81 

84 

9 

44 

36 

Virginia 

24 

24 

23 

20 

85 

2. 20 

287 




53 

67 

41 

67 

74 

West Virginia 

6 

5 

5 

6 

d 

2.20 

m 

240 

2 45 

1 ■ 

11 

12 

12] 

15 

14 

North Carolina... 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2.40 

240 

210 


! S 

7 

7 

6 


0 

EMSIETmTS 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

2.04 




i *2 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Georgia. 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2l20 

2(» 

225 



7 

6 

9 

10 

8 

Florida 


8 












6 




Ohio 

94 

80 

00 

118 

113 

2.31 



Eyi 


217 


225 

295 

294 

Indiana 

62 

70 


95 


2.26 



234 

240 

140 

175 

168 

Km 

252 

Illinois 

89 

KOI 


124 

136 

2.65 

^Tv! 


2 70 

200 

236 


277 

335 

304 

Michigan 

74 

06 

143 

346 

838 

2.00 



235 

210 

148 

218 

822 

578 

710 

Wisconsin 

70 

106 

131 

02 

155 

2.50 

-’arW 

Hilt] 

2 67 

280 

176 

286 

348 

246 

856 

Minnesota 

45 

50 

77 

88 

123 

3.60 

200 

260 

2 61 

284 

124 

in 


mm 

288 

Iowa 

172 

180 

187 

192 

211 

2.70 

2K4 

2 91 

267 

200 

464 

Ml 

544 

518 


Missouri. 

152 

168 

164 


185 

2.40 

2 52 

205 

240 

235 

365 

423 

m 

406 

435 

North Dakota 

58 

56 

56 

66 


1.72 

1.W 

22t] 

260 

21(1 

mm 

mm 

123 

16S 

147 

South Dakota 

mm 

458 

508 

543 

500 

2. 15 

233 


222 

2 1C 

003 

i,oefi 

065 

mJEiS. 

1,230 

Nebraska 

1, 180 

1,233 

1, 106 

1, 163 

1, 163 

2.60 

2 70 



1^ 


8,230 

2B23 

2,407 


Kansas 

1, 243 

1,231 

CCS 

919 

886 

2.18 

220 

HB 


Pli 



1,917 

2252 

2221 

Kentucky 

56 

51 

68 

58 

58 

2.00 

•’*rr 

P »:■ i] 

iEES 




195 

138 

128 

Tennessee 

17 

10 

20 

25 

27 

2.46 



EEu 



42 

45 

68 

61 

Alabanfa 

10 

10 

mE 

mE 

25 

2.30 

|I:V| 

EltiO] 



24 

10 

17 

30 

38 

Mississippi 

Kg 

28 

24 

24 

22 

2.80 



230 

2 41 

84 

64 


55 

53 

Ixiiiisiona 

8 

8 

12 

18 

21 

2.40 



RR 

233 

10 

23 

34 

50 

48 

Texas 

58 

56 

67 

60 

62 

2.70 


Hill] 

EcW 

260< 

157 

146 

142 

144 

155 

Oklahoma 

370 

356 

348 

362 

866 

2.20 

210 

210 

EEj] 

ESlC 

814 

745 

731 

mm 

606 

Arkansas 

61 

77 

88 

78 

76 

2.70 

245 

WWE 


225 

165 

180 

183 

164 

160 

Montana 

874 

424 

466 

486 


1. 70 

215 

t.25 

Z20 

215 

686 

912 

msm 

lUUi 



830 

437 

450 

475 


1.80 

230 


m 

210 

661 


018 

1,021 


Colorado 


845 

818 

818 

834 

2.45 

2K0 

EES 

tlB 

225 

i,9ie 

2366 

2045 

l,76fi 

1,876 

New Mexico 

126 

127 

133 

107 

104 

2.70 

2 70 

EE] 



338 

848 

342 

251 

270 

Arizona 

12.’i 

04 

121 

184 

148 

4. 30! 




Ei2 

538 

357 

42( 

405 

577 

Utah 

Kg 

380 

412 

431 

458 

2.10 



202 

2 81 

766 

1^ 

1,113 

1,250 

1,288 

Nevada 

117 

no 

120 

121 

124 

2.80 


iESu 

8.89 

8.23 

328 

808 

384 

411 


Idaho 

651 

665 

652 

648 

657 

2.86 




Emm] 

1,855 

2104 

2217 


1,971 

Washington 

229 

Klil 

\mm 

mm 

mm 

2.08 



EE] 

Efri] 

682 

644 

mam 

700 

846 

Oregon 

211 

217 



24f 

3. 11 

wlif.l 

'iss 

EEj 

Em.li] 

65(1 


770 

810 

861 

California 

:K|jg 

Kg 

941 

952 

081 

8.66 


m 

HQ 

280 

8,818 

2404 

3,482 

8,618 

2728 

United States. 

8,750 

0,134 

9,228 

0,368 

0,833 

2.55 

s 

258 

2 61 

263 



22786 


26,018 
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Table 322. — Hayt clowr: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, 
calendar years, 19t9--19$S. 


Yield per wre (tons) . Prodnction, thousands of tons. 











Crops other them Grams; Fruits^ emd. VegetahUn, sil* 

Table 323 . — Fay^ clover and timothy (mixed) : Acreage, yield per acre, andr pro* 
duciion, by States, calendar yeare, 1919-19^3. 


Thousands of acres. 


Yield per acre (tons). 


I 


iLicaie. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1919 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1910 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923^ 

Maine 

ao6 

620 

628 

604 

610 

1.25 

0.05 

0.85 

1.40 

1.40 

870 

589 

534 

846 

854 

New Hampshire. 

m 

178 

172 

180 

174 

1.20 

1. 15 

1.00 

1.30 

1.40 

205 

205 

172 

234 

244 

Vermont 

549 

547 

531 

545 

550 

1.60 

1.40 

1.00 

1.46 

1.50 

878 

766 

531 

790 

825 

Massachusetts... 

140 

135 

132 

144 

146 

1.40 

1.55 

1. 85 

1.50 

l.GO 

209 

209 

178 

216 

ZH 

Bhude Island 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

1.60 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.40 

24 

20 

21 

23 

22 

Connecticut 

83 

84 

84 

84 

83 

1.60 

1. 46 

L 00 

1.65 

1.50 

124 

122 

134 

139 

124 

Now York 

2,290 

2,286 

2,786 

2,248 

2,256 

1.44 

L25 

. 00 

1.42 

1.40 

3,306 

Z857 

2,507 

3,102 

8,158 

Now Jersey 

110 

136 

123 

138 

142 

1.45 

1.65 

1. 30 

1.60 

1.04 

168 

224 

160 

221 

148 

Pennsylvania 

1,458 

1,534 

L596 

1,568 

1,560 

1.35 

1. 40 

1.18 

1.60 

1.04 

1,908 

Z148 

1,883 

2,606 

1,622 

Delaware 

25 

26 

24 

25 

24 

1.80 

1.45 

1.20 

1.45 

1.00 

32 

38 

20 

30 

24 

Maryland 

140 

151 

148 

147 

140 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.60 

1.00 

190 

226 

102 

235 

140 


251 

239 

250 

324 

824 

1 25 

1 35 

1 06 

1 25 

85 

314 

328 


405 

272 

West Virginia. . . 

265 

275 

275 

288 

292 

1.25 

1.30 

1. 15 

1. 35 

1.20 

331 

858 

316 

889 

850 

North Carolina.. 

40 

42 

40 

88 

39 

1.30 

1. 35 

1. 35 

1.40 

1.30 

52 

57 

54 

53 

61 

South Carolina.. 

3 

3 

3 



1.60 

L40 

1.20 



5 

4 

4 



Georgia 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.40 

1.80 

1.10 

1.80 

1.00 

8 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Ohio 

731 

893 

941 

964 

874 

1.40 

1.35 

1.28 

1.55 

1. 16 

1,023 

1,206 

1,204 

1,494 

1,005 

•Indiana 

518 

639 

730 

690 

628 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

1. 87 

1. 16 

622 

799 

803 

945 

612 

Illinois 

543 

720 

739 

803 

722 

1.45 

l.lf 

1.15 

1.48 

1. 21 

787 

828 

85C 

1, 188 

874 

Michigan. 

1,410 

1,436 

1,312 

1,291 

1. 123 

1.19 

1.15 

.92 

1.38 

1. 15 

1,678 

1,651 

1,207 

1,782 

1,201 

WisooDsln... ... 

1,655 

1,549 

1,862 

1.470 

1,625 

L77 

L70 

1.28 

L76 

1.30 

Z762 

2,633 

1,744 

2,587 

Z113 

Minnesota 

630 

606 

642 

73S 

701 

1.88 

1.7t 

LAS 

1.60 

1.23 

1, IM 

1,03^ 

97« 

1, 181 

862 

Iowa 

1,238 

It 306 

1,28C 

1,353 

1,400 

1.55 

L45 

L42 

1.45 

1.5C 

1,019 

1,81H 

l,82e 

1,962 

ZlOO 

Missouri 

574 

908 

864 

1,060 

1,002 

1.30 

1.24 

1. 15 

LOO 

1.22 

746 

1,126 

994 

1,060 

1,222 

North Dakota... 

16 

19 

20 

18 

20 

L20 

L26 

1.40 

L60 

1.4S 

19 

24 

28 

29 

28 

South Dakota... 

48 

72 

74 

96 

92 

1.50 

1.50 

1.3(^ 

1. 30 

1.30 

72 

108 

96 

1261 

120 

Nebraska 

185 

125 

96 

76 

84 

1.60 

L65 

1.40 

1. 60 

L70 

288 

206 

m 

i2d 

143 

Kansas 

44 

54 

49 

82 

87 

1.40 

1.40 

1.80 

1. 30 

1.57 

62 

76 

64 

IIL 

237 

Kentucky 

163 

190 

149 

220 

200 

1.30 

1.30 

1.05 

1.80 

1.80 

212 

247 

160| 

297 

200 

Tennessee 

163 

166 

176 

205 

200 

L2d 

L20 

L15 

L4(N 

1.30 

204 

100 

20^ 

287 

200 

Alabama 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1.35 

L40 

1.30 

1. 40 

1. 10 

3 

3 

3| 

4 

3 

M^i^ippi 

7 

8 

8 


2 

1.30 

L40 

1.20 

1 

1.47 

9 

11 

m 


.j 

Louisiana 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1.50 

L60 

1.50 

LM 

1.25 

3 

4 


oj 

1 

Texas.- 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

1.30 

1.80 

1.30 

1. 4(M 

ZOO 

9 

11 


ffi 

6 

Oklahoma 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

1.30 

L80 

1.45 

L^ 

1. 10 

6 

0 

7 

\ 

7 

Arkansas 

64 

60 

62 

GO 

55 

L40 

L40 

L20 

1. m 

1.10 

90 

84 

74 

66 

61 

Montana 

116 

140 

154 

160 

166 

LIO 

1.80 

L70 

1. 90 

ZOO 

128 

262 

262 

285 

312 

Wyoming 

26 

28 

28 

34 

87 

LIO 

L70 

1.60 

1. 40 

1.50 

20 

48 

4Z 

48 

66 

CdoraS?! 

115 

112 

112 

95 

95 

L60 

2.00 

1 

L60 

1.60 

L70 

172 

224 

17W 

152 

162 

New Mexico 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.00 

ZOO 

ZOO 

LoJ 

1.50 

4 

4 

4 


3 

Arixona 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.50 

zoo 

1.50i 

1.50 

1.60 

2 

2 

2 

Z 

2 

Utah 

26 

25 

29 

32 

25 

1.80 

ZOO 

1. 90 

Z 10 

Z08 

46 

50 

56 

67 

52 

Nevada 

13 

14 

13 

14 

12 

1.37 

1.70j 

1.901. 95 

1. 47 

18 

24 

26 

27 

18 

Idaho 

77 

75 

75 

103 

95 

1.60 

1. 75 

ZOO; 1.80 

1.90 

116 

131 

156 

185! 

180 

Washington 

93 

93 

98 

94 

96 

2.25 

ZIO 

Z20|ZOO 

2.55 

209 

195 

216 

188 

245 

Oregon 

47 

48 

50 

30 

30 

LOO 

ZOO 

Z10Z30 

Z50 

89 

06 

105 

69 

75 

Camornia 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

1.44 

1.50 

1. 70jL 40 

1.70 

75 

78 

88 

73 

88 

United States.. 

14,739 

16,632 

15,948 

16.100 

15,687 

1.44 

1.37 

1. 16|L47 

1.30 

21,273 

21,406 

18,496j23,649 

20,371 


Production, thousands of tons . 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estiznutes. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tabls 324 . — Hayj timothy: Acreaqot yield per acre, and production, hy States, 

calendar years, 1910-1929, 


Thoiuands of acres. 


Yield per acre (tons) . Production, thousands of tons. 



















Orof^ other than Oraim^ Fruits^ and Vegetables. $28 


Table 325. — 


state. 


Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

llhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia... 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


North Dakota 

South D^ota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Oklahoma. 

Arkansas.. 

Montana.. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado.. 


New Mexico. 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington. 



United States. 


Hay, grains cui green: Acreage, yield per acre, and producHon, by 
States, calendar years, 1919-1923, 


Thousands of acres. 

Yield per aero (tons) . 

1910 

1920 

1021 

1922 

19231 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1923 

15 

13 

20 


16 

1.70 

li 

1. 46 


2.20 

11 

10 

12 

HE 

10 

1.00 

iHb: 

1.60 

1.30 


17 

16 

18 

16 

16 

1.70 


1.00 

1.80 

2.00 

17 

16 

18 

14 

14 

1.70 

1.05 

1.86 

EKEi 

EKEI 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

1.60 

1.66 

1.00 

1.60 

i.oo\ 

14 

12 

16 

12 

12 

1.40 

WSi 

1.50 

1.80 

IK 

80 

66 


80 


1.40 

EfTT 

1.80 

■ ■tOj 

1.40 

0 

7 


5 

7 

1.46 

1.60 

1.20 

Eili^ 

LOB 

13 

11 

20 

16 

18 

1.60 

EKE 

1.40 

E KM 

1.60 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1.86 

1.40 

1.20 

UjE 

1. 76 

0 

6 

10 

8 

■ 8 

1.30 

1.30 

1.20 

1.76 

1.60 

66 

63 

60 

60 

41 

1.20 

■iee 

1.40 

1.25 

EKEI 

26 

30 

35 

30 

89 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

EKE 

1.40 

69 

66 

60 

78 

80 

HE 

.06 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

66 

68 

60 

34 

36 

.05 

.71 

.85 

E^: 

1.20 

67 

60 

63 

m 

70 

.80 

.86 

.83 

.80 

.61 

7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

EKE 

.96 

20 

21 

38 

50 

HE 

1.20 

1.70 

1.40 

EKe 

1.40 

61 

44 

04 


147 

1. 10 

EKE 

EEE 

EKe 

1.20 

70 

37 

64 

T6 

62 

1.40 


1.34 

1.60 

1.64 

60 

28 

86 

16 

27 

.04 

1.42 

1.25 


1.25 

2H 

20 


36 

45 

1.30 

fKE 

lEKTi] 

Eke 

EKE 

80 

28 

20 

40 

80 

1.40 

EKe 

1.4f 

1.411 

1.80 

47 

31 

32 

27 

34 

1.60 

1.60 

EKE 

L4C 

1.70 

100 

128 

102 

87 

45 

1.20 

iQi 

1.25 

.46 

IDS 

324 

327 

260 

270 

816 

.80 

1.20 

DR] 

EKE 

1. 25 

100 

107 

78 

80 

HE 

1.00 

1.20 

EEe 

1. 10 

1. 2C 

40 

27 

27 

89 

34 

1.16 

1.40 

1.30 

1. 10 

1. 25| 

36 

23 

47 

43 

HE 

EKE 

EKE 

ESE 

1.20 

1.2m 

08 

00 

136 

123 

130 

1.20 

1.20 


E^ 

1. 10 

120 

133 

130 

00 

95 

.96 

1. 10 


1.20 

m\ 

64 

60 

118 

100 

118 

1.00 

.00 

BKe 

EKE 

.76 

16 

16 

17 

10 

10 

EKE 

.06 

EKe 

.96 

BSl 

6 

0 

16 

10 

20 

1.15 

1.26 

ee^ 

1.20 


167 

161 

136 

MMi 

m 


1.06 

EKe 

E^ 

1.90 

94 


112 

48 

63 


1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1. 10 

193 

170 

112 

82 

76 

.06 


1. 10 

EKE 

.80 

467 

313 

202 

196 

197 

.46 

Him 

EKE 

1.40 

1.37 

101 

01 

73 

71 

76 

.66 

1.26 

1.20 

1.60 

EAE 

132 

08 


no 

107 

1. 15 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.M 

27 

26 

24 

11 

11 

1.60 

1.20 

mWfi 

.40 

IS 

23 

18 

24 

22 

HE 

IEEE 

IEEE 

1.3C 

1.60 

IEkeI 

16 

13 

16 

14 

11 

1. 10 

lEiTi! 

.06 

.88 

1.17 

7 

0 

7 

8 

6 

|E^ 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1.28 

168 

164 

149 

134 

140 

1.10 

1.60 


1.20 

1.50 

477 

477 

401 

400 

400 

1.80 

EKE 

1.70 

1.26 

1. 76 

467 

462 

48S 

410 

413 

1.30 

1.70 

1.60 

1.20 

1.60 

1,066 


m 


030 

1.20 

m 

1.20 

1.40 

1.40 

5,266 

4,701 

4,025 

4,660 

4,363 

1.15 

1.32 

1.31 

1.86 

1.36 


Production, thousands of tons. 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1023( 

26 

22 

20 

34 

85 

21 

17 

19 

13 

20 

29 

82 

34 

29 

32 

29 

29 

83 

27 

28 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

20 

10 

22 

22 

24 

125 

130 

234 

120 

120 

13 

11 


6 

8 

20 

18 

28 

26 

27 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

12 

14 

12 

67 

74 

70 

62 

41 

31 

80 

44 

66 

66 

60 

63 


98 

104 

62 

Hgn 

61 

44 

42 

46 

61 

52 

62 

43 

6 

8 

6 

8 

0 

24 

36 

63 

76 

66 

67 

70 

113 


176 

98 

62 

86 

BIQ 

95 

66 

40 


16 

34 

M 

8S 

84 

4*! 

68 

125 

46 

42 

6C 

104 


6C 

48 

88 

68 

228 

170 


30 

60 




3^ 

806 

100 

128 

04 

88 

06 

46 

38 

36 

48 

42 


41 

71 

62 

36 

118 

Hgn 

136 

148 

148 

123 

146 


80 

76 

64 

63 


HED 

88 

16 

14 

17 

10 

10 

7 

8 

18 

12 

80 

217 

150 

136 


96 

122 

120 

134 

63 

68 

183 

hod 

123 

82 

60 

21 c 

Hyn 

242 

273 

270 

6(1 

114 

88 

HHE 

128 

162 


126 

121 

128 

40 


38 

4 

18 

128 

20 

31 

83 

24 

18 

16 

14 

12 

18 

7 

11 

0 

10 

8 

186 

231 

253 

161 

224 

716 

763 

835 

618 

868 

607 

764 

782 

492 

620 


1,284 

1,238 

igyE 

DSI 


Ql 

6,476 

5,687 

6.058 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstimates. 
^Preliminary. 
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S24 Tmf^fooh of the DepartmefU of Agrundiwre^ 192S. 

Tabls 326. — Hay^ legumes: Acreage^ yield per acre, and produeUcn, by Staiee, 
calendar years, i919-19eS, 



















Owp% other than Orame^ Fruits^ <md Vegetables, 


Tablb 827.— rniUet, sttdan ffrass, and other: Acreage, yield per acre, and pro- 
duction, by States, calendar years, 1919-192S. 
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826 Yeam^ook •of the Departmemi of AgrvmltWK, 19SS, 


Tabub 328. — Hay, tame: Condition of crop, let of month, and yield per acre. United 

Statee, 190»-I9t8. . 


Calendar 

year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

[b 

Calendar 

year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

1908 

Ret. 

93.5 

Ret. 

96.8 

Ret. 

92.6 

Ret. 

92.1 

Torn. 

1.53 

1916 

Ret. 

88.4 

88.5 

90.0 

94.0 
89.4 

Ret. 

90.3 

84.3 

80.5 

93.5 
87.9 

Ret. 

93.4 

85.1 

82.1 
90.7 

85.5 

Ret. 

06.5 

87.8 
83.3 
01.2 

89.8 

Tons. 

1.64 

1.51 
1.87 

1.52 
1.51 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1019 

84.5 

89.8 

817 

85.7 

8&5 

87.6 

85.9 
77.4 
80.8 

86.9 

87.8 

90.2 
619 

85.2 
80.5 

86.8 

83.1 

68.6 

91.0 

82.8 

1.M 

1.86 

1. 14 
1.47 
1.81 

1917........... 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1022 

1913 

Av. 1909-1918. 

1914 

1915 

90.1 

88.7 

EH 

ED 

1.62 

Ea 

B 

■HB 

82.4 

1.35 

91.7 
90.1 

86.8 

84.2 

90.0 

84.1 

6 

82.2 

01.0 

81.0 

1.40 

1.57 

1.48 

90.9 

89.8 

87.6 

87.8 

80.8 

85.2 

85.0 

80.0 

1.43 

1.68 

1928 


Division of Crop and Uvastock Estimates. 


Table 329. — Hay: Percentage reduction from full yield •per acre y from stated causes, 
as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1922, 


Calendar year. 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture. 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture. 

Floods. 

Frost 

or 

freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms. 

Total 

cli- 

mat- 

ic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

In- 

sect 

pests. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed. 

Totali 


Ret 

Ret. 

m 

F.et. 

Ret. 

R.et. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

1900 

10.7 

2.2 


1.2 

■til 


0.3 

15.7 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

17.6 

1910 

17.4 

1.2 

■HI 

1.2 

.1 

.5 

.1 

21.2 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.1 

23.6 

1911 

27.7 

.8 

mSm 

.9 

.1 

1.9 

(*) 

31.9 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.1 

34.7 

1915 

3.7 

4.9 

■HI 

1.8 

.1 

.1 

.3 

11.0 

.2 

.5 

.1 

(>) 

13.9 

1916 

5.5 

1.0 

.3 

1.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

8.6 

0) 

.3 

(») 

h 

9.6 

1917 

11.5 

1.3 

.2 

2.9 

.2 

.3 

.1 

16.8 

.1 

.4 

.1 

0) 

18.3 

1918 

lOlo 

17.5 

.7 

.2 

2.7 

.1 

.8 

.1 

22.7 

.1 

.9 

.1 

(») 

24.9 

9.0 

1.9 

.3 

1.0 

.1 

.4 

.1 

13.9 

.1 

1.0 

(*) 

.1 

15.5 

1920 

7.2 

1.4 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

10.8 

.2 

1.0 


.1 

12.7 

1921 

1922 

15.1 

.9 

.2 

1.4 

.2 

.7 

•ai 

19.5 

.2 

.9 

.1 


21.0 








i 

! 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Includes all other causes. 

* Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 330. — Hay, all: Stocks on farms May 1, United States, 1910-1923. 


■ 

Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
year (tons). 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1. 

Tons on 
farms 
May 1. 

Price 
per ton 
May 1. 

Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
year (tons). 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1. 

Tons on 
farms 
May 1. 

Price 
per ton 
MayL 

1910.— 

92,707,000 

11.6 

10,745,000 

$11.08 

1917.... 

110,992,000 

11.4‘ 

12,659,000 

$13.94 

1911.... 

82; 529, 000 

12.4 

10,222,000 

11.69 

1918.... 

98,439,000 

11.7 

11,476,000 

17.97 

1912.... 

67,071,000 

8.5 

A 782, 000 

16.31 

1919.... 

91, 139, 000 

9.4 

8,550^000 

22.31 

1913-... 

00,734,000 

14.9 

13, 523, 000 

10.42 

1920..,. 

104, 760, 000 

10.1 

10,618,000 

2122 

1914.... 

79,179,000 

12.2 

9,631,000 

11.63 

1921.... 

105, 315, 000 

17.8 

18, 771,000 

13.08 

1915.... 

88,686,000 

12.2 

10,797,000 

11.03 

1922... . 

97,770,000 

11.2 

10,919,000 

12.08 

1916— 

107,263,000 

13.5 

14,452,000 

11.27 

1923.... 

112,013,000 

12.0 

13, 392, 000 

12.09 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 331. — Hay: Receipts at 12 markets, 1910-1928. 


Year 

beginning 
July 1. 

Balti- 

more. 

Bos- 

ton. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Mil- 

wau- 

kee. 

Min- 

neap- 

olis. 

New 

York. 



Pitts- 

burgh. 

St. 

Louis. 

San 

Fran- 

cisco. 

Total. 

1010-11 

1011-12 

1012-13 

J013-14 

1914-15.-.. 

1015-lfi.... 

1916- 17..-. 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20.... 

1920- 21 

Av.1914- 

1920-- 

1921- 22..-. 

1922- 23 

1922. 

July.- 

August 

September. 

October.... 

November. 

December. 

1923. 

January... 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total.— 

July 

August 

September. 
October --- 
November. 
December. 

Total 

Short 

tOfU. 

68,589 

69,284 

58,939 

63,186 

54,904 
50, 415 
50, 874 
64,053 
41,870 
32,650 
19, 559 

Short 

tom. 

162,420 

164,196 

130,920 

117,740 

115, 161 
126,590 
123,780 
97, 150 
67,000 
58,740 
50,220 

Short 

tom. 

273.983 

351.030 
274,769 
369,032 

325,095 
273, 181 
237,932 
352,730 

287.031 
225,060 
149,801 

Short 

tom. 

306,940 

318,948 

343,392 

285,288 

398,604 

398,172 

359,316 

419,964 

386^460 

599,340 

337,109 

Short 
tom. 
38,313 
44,199 
47, 188 
36,283 

45,060 

34,637 

24,860 

23,131 

16,656 

19,063 

19,466 

Short 

tom. 

66,800 

63,570 

37,290 

38»280 

45,513 

4A876 

85,652 

89,126 

28,457 

22,601 

23,015 

Short 

tom. 

336,471 

286^474 

206,866 

317,543 

330,098 

294,305 

212,256 

199,727 

221,580 

167,088 

150,838 

Short 
tom. 
37, 419 
41,822 
38,131 
48,660 

33,057 
51,290 
48,870 
40,250 
35,050 
33,306 
21, 140 

Short 

tom. 

86,851 

96,484 

82,063 

76,680 

78,583 
84.006 
78,284 
61, 618 
31, 571 
52,466 
40,057 

Short 

tom. 

119,685 

116,606 

106,903 

108,466 

83,923 
106, 710 
92,202 
74,075 
72,721 
63,680 
79,062 

Short 

tom. 

253,540 

256,462 

222,008 

261,155 

806,727 
232; 628 
210, 691 
237,506 
213,043 
254,042 
188,550 

Short 

tom. 

184,594 

147,483 

141,224 

133,596 

161, 750 
146,560 
104,468 
82,460 
72,440 
85,807 
75,272 

Short 

tom. 

1,087,111 

1,956,160 

1,780,723 

1,844,861 

1,061,375 

1,843,969 

1, 578, 585 

1, 691, 790 
1,473,879 

1, 613,823 
1,153,649 

44,904 

91,234 

264,403 

414, 146 

20,062 

34,249 

225,069 

37.696 

60,941 

81,768 

235,012 

104, 106 

1. 610,581 

13, 730 
15,536 

51,250 

47,010 

135,626 

152,682 

196,534 

244,169 

10,038 

17,626 

23,467 

25,972 

98,904 

92,516 

10,070 

33,060 

61,226 

42,188 

76,162 

61,769 

121, 104 
138,312 

59,185 
60; 017 

857,105 

030,807 

1, 169 
1.780 
1,314 
912 
781 
1,083 

850 

814 

1,022 

2,202 

2,025 

1,584 

2,070 

4.110 
3,890 
3,390 
6,080 
2,790 

3.110 
4,080) 
5,460 
4,820 
8,680 
3,540 

9,906 

9,861 

9,864 

14,443 

11,879 

17,654 

15,466 
9; 884 
10,333 
11,536 
17,156 
14,650 

14, 190 
21,978 
13,987 
18,975 
81,488 
25,071 

27,266 

21,681 

27,450 

21,582 

11,642 

8,953 

1.348 
1, 140 
1,080 
1,344 
2,270 
1,520 

1,788 

1,546 

1,344 

1,320 

1,438 

1,488 

2.244 
2,263 
1,921 
2,103 

2.245 
2,254 

2,709 

2,141 

8,154 

1,502 

1,667 

1,589 

10,053 

AOOO 

10,677 

10,052 

0,532 

6,795 

0,028 

3,600 

8,089 

5,488 

6,820 

A892 

2,300 

6,380 

8.750 

3,410 

2,700 

2,610 

2,200 
1,890 
1,450 
2; 710 
2; 670 

4,044 

6,100 

2,064 

8,924 

8,632 

8,000 

5,028 
2,676 
2,620 
2,580 
2; 772 
8,048 

4,122 

5,506 

5,808 

5,008 

6,044 

5,764 

8,664 
4,610 
A 460 
6^085 
3,625 
4,307 

5,078 

13,045 

9,712 

9,808 

18,401 

11,664 

12,754 

13,854 

13,011 

12,858 

11,267 

11,400 

4.547 
9,270 
5,180 
8,159 
5,017 
4,058 

8.548 
2; 820 
5,228 
5^441 
i790 
6^941 

61,071 

87,433 

70,097 

76,178 

05,819 

84,263 

88,301 
69; 605 
84,523 
70,024 
69,061 
64,353 

15,536 

47,010 

152,632 

244,169 

17,626 

25,972 

92; 616 

33,060 

42,188 

61,709 

188,312 

60,017 

030; 807 

1. 452 
1, 837 
2,708 
2,834 
2,267 
1,446 


10, 616 
6,510 
11,724 
19,095 
10, 575 
10,334 

15,224 

23,968 

20^977 

21,6^ 

21,401 

17,440 

1,008 

996 

1,152 

1,692 

2,472 

1,571 

2,239 

1,794 

1,800 

2,875 

2,520 

8,510 

7,730 

A385 

7,672 

9,306 

8,408 

9,183 

3,^ 

2,670 
1, 120 

2; 674 
2,582 
2,700 
4,296 
6,252 
4,620 

8,652 
2; 097 
0,127 
0,218 
0,107 
A 105 

7,870 

10,328 

12,804 

11,504 

18,200 

8,652 

7,072 

14,000 

6,676 

9,285 

7,406 

8,640 

63,013 

76,217 

83,310 

101,717 

89,513 

75,303 

12, 544 

22,000 

68,854 

120,588 

8,891 

14,744 

47,679 

18,550 

22,074 

85,306 

63,764 

53,169 

480,063 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Hay Trade Journal; Annual Reports 
of San Francisco Merchants' Exchange; Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce Reports and Daily Market 
Record; Chicago Board of Trade and Daily Trade Bulletin; Kansas City Grain Market Review. 
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Tabls 332 . — Hay: Shipments from eight tnarkeU, 1910-19£3,‘ 


Year beginning 
Julyl. 

BalU- 

more. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 

City, 

Mfl- 

waukee. 

Minne- 

apolis. 

Peoria. 

Pitts- 

burgh. 

St. 

T^iouis. 

Total. 


Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

SJiorl 

Short 

Short 

Short 


torn. 

tom. 

tom. 

tom. 

tom. 

tom. 

tom. 

tom. 

tom. 

1910-11 

Hr 864 

18,011 

93,828 

5,958 

31,850. 

10,378 


112,436 

800^460 

1911-12 

13,257 

49^160 

58,896 

4,446 


17,222 

76,420 

146,286 

898,696 

1912-13 

8»813 

22,681 

85,176 



7,810 

66,800 

105,633 

308,801 

1918-14 

8»995 

39,184 

78,756 

9,718 

6,600 

16,077 

6^148 

189,876 

862,764 

1914-15 

8»896 

83,414 

67,608 

17,806 

6,890 

19,788 

87,612 

172,590 

412,504 

1915-16 

9,681 

65,791 

73,668 

6,841 

4,166 

9,676 

87. 216 

90^416 

837,444 

1916-17 

13,657 

83,439 

188,433 

5^766 

4,851 

15,824 

65,082 

103,990 

869,990 

1917-18 

26,918 

62^665 

222,912 

5,398 

7,043 

ia621 

201536 

177,240 

683,222 

1918-19 

20,221 

6% 802 

143,040 

2,986 

4,147 

7,650 

23,511 

119,626 

873,963 

1919-20 

4,118 

32,637 

276,492 

5,370 

6,035 

6,161 

26,267 

111,696 

469,555 

1920-21 


18,681 

153,648 

3,868 

2,020 

7,100 

40,480 

63,260 

288^992 

Av. 1914-1920 


48,483 

153,686 

6,761 

4,862 

laooi 

41,508 

119,829 

397,950 

1921-22 


9,700 

50l748 

IOl 485 

8,681 

4,530 

31,509 

43,610 

154,00 

1922-23 


10,951 

78,660 

14,879 

21625 

8,460 

7 ; 328 

61,720 

179 ; 618 

1922. 










July 


531 

3,636 

1,684- 

85 

400 

1, 196 

2; 610 

10,094 

August 


323 

3,840 

1,488 

82 

480, 

4,820 

3,970 

14,968 

September 


725 

3,000 

1,171 i 

81 

120 

1,305 

8,466 

9,867 

October 


496 

4,704 

1,380 

172 

170 


%970 

9,892 

November 


898 

6,402 

1,464 

228 

220 


6,816 

14,111 

December.......... 


526 

7,644 

1,176 

807 

180 


4,820 

14,152 

1938. 






January 


601 

14,820 

960 

289 

710 


^910 

23,290 

February 


278 

0,540 

1,690 

288 

340 


6,120 

18,210 

March 


838 

IOl 716 

1, 678 

841 

220 


8,416 

22,208 



1,668 

8,184 

724 

426 

260 


7,720 

18,970 



2,948 

4,092 

670 

164 

270 


&660 

13,794 



JniMi - ___ 


1,685 

1,992 

836 

278 

90 


6,246 

IOl 075 








Total 


ia051 

78,660 

14,879 

2; 625 

8,460 

7,328 

61,720 

179,618 

July 


716 

5,324 

706 

90 

70 



IOl 566 

August 


582 

4,488 

482 

148 

50 



0,256 

September. 


1,522 

4,896 

516 

181 

180 


4^245 

11,400 

October 


858 

1 ^476 

382 

826 

160 


3^315 

0,017 

NoTAmher... 


728 

^720 

584 

1 286 

280 


41556 

13,148 

December...'....... 


750 

7,968 

499 

405 

100 


31450 

13,262 








Total 



4,651 

33,872 

8,121 

1,476 

840 


22,777 

66,737 


Divlsioa of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Compiled from Hay Trade Journal; Chicago Board 
of TradA and Daily Trade Bulletin; Kansas City Board of Trader and Grain Market Review; Minneapolis 
Daily Market Record; Fe<Hia Board of Trade. 


Table 333. — Hay^ tame: Farm price per ton December 1, by Staiesy calendar years^ 1908-1923, and valiie per acre, 1923, 


Grop» other than Cfraing, Fruite, and Vegetahlen. 
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Table 333 . — Hay^ tame: Farm price per ion December 1, by States, calerniar years, 1908-1923, and valve per acre, 1923 — Continued. 
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AluhlMTIft 

Mississippi 
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Oklahoma 
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Montana 
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Colorado 

New Mexico : 

Ariumn 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Idaho 1 

Washington 

Oregon 

Oalifomia 

United States 


!t 

*8 a 
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Table 334. — Hayt tame: Farm price per Urn, lei of months UnUed Staiee, 1908- 

1998. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 

1908-9 

$9.79 

$9.28 

$0.18 

$9.23 

$9.22 

$9.02 

$9.09 

$9.27 

$0.47 

$0.06 

$10. 12 

$19 70 

$9.43 

1909-10 

low 

9.74 

9.67 

19 03 

19 35 

10.50 

11.37 

1235 

12 71 

12 73 

12 21 

11.80 

11.04 

1910-11 

11. 71 

11.29 

11.87 

11.82 

11.96 

1214 

12 24 

12 29 

12 09 

11. 8S 

12 29 

13. 16 

12 03 

1911-12 

13.99 

14.67 

14.61 

14.50 

14.62 

14.29 

14.85 

15.44 

15.69 

19 79 

17.64 

17.64 

1A22 

1912-13 

15.67 

12 98 

1214 

11.76 

11.80 

11.79 

11.86 

11.64 

11.34 

11. 15 

11. 13 

11.30 

12 06 

1913-14 

11.19 

11. 16 

11.89 

12 22 

12 26 

1243 

12 42 

12 41 

12 37 

12 20 

12 32 

12 34 

1210 

Av. 1909-1913... 

12.60 

11.97 

12 04 

12 07 

12 20 

12 23 

12 55 

12 83 

12 84 

12 96 

13. 12 

13.23 

12 49 

1914-16 

12 01 

11.62 

11.91 

11.77 

11.67 

11.12 

11.29 

11.69 

11.71 

11.74 

11.82 

11.96 

11.66 

1916-10 

11.70 

11.02 

19 80 

19 69 

1983 

19 63 

19 04 

11.40 

11.62 

11.78 

12 22 

12 46 

11.26 

1916-17 

12 09 

laOB 

10.42 

19 30 

19 68 

11.22 

11.49 

11.96 

12 14 

13.96 

14.44 

16. 25 

11.76 

1917-18 

14.66 

13.42 

13.68 

14.29 

16.66 

17.09 

18.66 

19.43 

19.80 

19.40 

18.63 

17.75 

16.69 

1918-19 

10.00 

ia40 

17.04 

19.15 

29 01 

20. 13 

29 49 

20.45 

29 35 

21. 96 

22 95 

23.92 

19.79 

1919-20 

22.06 

29 97 

21.27 

29 64 

29 09 

29 06 

21.23 

22 64 

23.26 

24.08 

26.37 

20.11 

22 02 

1920-21 

24.86 

22 07 

20.06 

29 05 

18.60 

17.76 

17. 10 

16.20 

15.22 

14. 61 

13.84 

13.30 

19 13 

A V. 1914-1920.... 

10.36 

16. 15 

16.28 

15.26 

16.33 

15.43 

15.87 

16.24 

19 30 

16.51 

17.04 

17.25 

16.90 

1921-22 

12 91 

12 47 

12 44 


Ills 

12 11 

11.98 

12 06 

Tilo 

12 86 

13.69 

13.32 

1243 

1922-23 

12 69 

11.68 

11. 17 

11.38 

1L64 

12 56 

12 39 

12 70 

12 60 

12 95 

13.22 

13. 61 

12 25 

1923-24 

13.06 

12 40 

12 71 

13.07 

12 12 

14.07 























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 336. — Hay^ alfalfa: Farm price per ton, 15th of month, United States, 1914r 

1923. 















Weight- 

\eHr l)eginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

ed av., 
crop 














year. 

1914-16 

$8.66 

$8.38 

$9 72 

$8.06 

$9.20 

$0.06 

$0.48 

$0.32 

$0.79 

$9.81 

$0.68 

$9 60 

$9.12 

1916-16 

8.28 

8.28 

922 

9 14 

9 72 

9.62 

0.80 

19 35 

19 74 

10.73 

19 66 

19 40 

0.30 

1916-17 

9.87 

9.80 

19 06 

19 26 

11.37 

12 31 

12 79 

13.63 

14.68 

17.68 

17.92 

16.77 

12 76 

1917-18- 

14. 13 

15.28 

16.33 

17.59 

19.19 

29 39 

21.27 

21.38 

29 82 

19 97 

17.84 

19 74 

1942 

1918-19 

16.58 

18.22 

19.72 

29 23 

2942 

29 74 

29 42 

2991 

21.40 

22 28 

29 32 

29 80 

2935 

1919-20 - 

2916 

29 72 

29 89 

29 66 

21.63 

2295 

24.13 

24.41 

24.68 

24.57 

25.68 

24.20 

22 70 

1920-21 

21.70 

29 43 

19.12 

19 03 

17.10 

19 59 

14.08 

13.66 

12 88 

11.36 

19 88 

10.64 

15.96 

1921-22 

9.85 

9.66 

9.86 

9.82 

9.67 

1946 

19 55 

11.04 

11.80 

12 30 

12 28 

10.98 

19 68 

1922-23 

19 61 

19 64 

11. 16 

11.87 

12 70 

13.31 

14.06 

14.02 

14.33 

14.00 

14.40 

13.63 

12 82 

1923-24 

1245 

12 01 

12 78 

13. 37 

13.69 

14.39 















i 
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Table 336. — Hay, clover: Farm price per ton, 15th of month. United States, 1914- 

1923. 


Year beginning 
Julyl. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Ajw. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 

1914-16 

$11.86 

$12 09 

$12 44 

$12 47 

$12 70 

. 

$12 76 

$1207 

$12 36 

$12 41 

$12 65 

$12 70 
12 62 

$12 78 
12 46 

$12 83 
11.20 

1916-10 

11.66 

19 87 

19 82 

10.60 


19 96 

1L24 

11.41 


1L87 

1016-17 


9.93 

B [<« 111 

■rWr?] 



11.38 

11.66 

11.90 

1206 

13.94 

1122 

11.33 

1917-18 

1295 

12 76 




18.67 

19.82 

21.11 

21.87 

19.68 

Bi:*'. t 

19 54! 

17.21 

1918-19 

16.73 

17.18 




21.20 

21.69 

2L11 

21.25 

22 36 

29 33 

2948 

2993 

1019-20 


21.68 

21.74 

21.17 

21.61 


mi 

2194 

2913 

2903 

28.31 

27.80 

22 00 

1020-21 



22 67 

21.29 


BTi^ 

19.17 

17.30 

19 44 

19 47 

Btl^ 

1152 

10.48 
11 16 
1208 

1021-22 

13.89 

14.17 

14.37 

13.99 

13.83 

14.17 

1290 

1110 

mrim 

1151 

1190 

1133 
12 70 

1922-23 

12 82 

12 60 

12.54 

12 61 

12 67 


12 39 

12 35 

12 24 

12 47 

12 6$ 

1923-24 

13.52 

12 51 

14.12 

14.73 

14.94 

15.82 




1 


i 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 337 . — Hay, timothy: Farm price per ton^ 16th of mouthy United Staleey 1914- 

ms. 



Division of Statistical and Historical RasearcAi. Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current 
and Kansas City Qrain Market Beview. 
























Crops other than Oraim^ Fruits^ and Vegetabhs. 888 


Table 840. — Hayf prairie No, Kansets City: Monthly average price per toUf 

1910-1928. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910-11 

$12 83 
16.93 

$12 82 
12.93 

$11. 67 
1L60 

$11.34 

11.60 

$11.16 

12.07 

$10.86 

12.61 

$11.07 
12 84 

$10.95 
12 66 

$10.84 
12 70 

$11.31 

$11.66 

20.48 

$18. 61 
16. 16 

$11.38 

14.78 

1911-12 

20.86 

1912-13 

279 

7.96 

239 

296 

2 91 

9.89 

12 46 

9.37 

9.19 

9.56 

9.63 

9.97 

9.21 

1918-14 

10.60 

1262 

16.76 

12 00 

12 66 

12 67 

14.20 

14.60 

14.40 

1200 

16.42 

16.43 

14.86 




1914-16 

12. 10 

~9.9e 

11.68 

11.36 

10.94 

1298 

11.25 

10.89 

11.26 

11.41 

11.02 

™11.03 

11. 16 

1916-16 

11.32 

266 

263 

9.71 

9.64 

297 

284 

9.16 

296 

9.60 

2 74 

265 

9.30 

1916-17 

8.60 

206 

9.36 

9.47 

10.74 

11. 15 

10.57 

10.92 

12 92 

12 68 

19.74 

20.^ 

12.66 

1917-18 

la 14 

12 67 

12 06 

19.00 

26.07 

25.47 

24.00 

23.79 

23.42 

21. 13 

19. 17 

17. M 

21. 17 

1918-19 

19.26 

25.25 

2G.67 

27.68 

22 84 

24.04 

22 25 

22 82 

82:35 

82 23 

32 91 

87.84 

29. 16 

1919-20. 

20.89 

19.98 

19.32 

19.76 

21. 12 

22^34 

21.40 

20.68 

20.04 

21. 70 

24.02 

1292 

21.15 

1920-21 

17. 21 

19.52 

12 47 

12 46 

1213 

14.49 

14.00 

1210 

14.10 

13.70 

14. 10 

12 40 

12 39 


Av. 1014-1920 

16.36 

16.71 

12 00 

12 27 

17.20 

17.21 

1290 

12 48 

17.60 

1290 

19.63 

12 23 

17.12 


1921-22 

12.30 

11.40 

11.30 

12.40 

12.00 

11.30 

11. 10 

1 10.30 

11.60 

11.90 

12. ^ 

TlT^3 

11.65 

1922-23 

12.90 

10.70 

11.00 

1 14.00 

1 14.20 

12.70 

12.60 

1 13.25 

14.60 

19.10 

19. 10 

18.60 

14.40 

1923-24.. 

11.80 

11.60 

13.80 

14.60 

i 14.76 

i 

14.76 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas (Mty Daily Price Current 
and Kansas City Grain Market Review. 


Table 341. — Hay, iirnothy No. i, Chicago: Monthly average price per ton^ 1910- 

192S. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

! 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910-11 

$12 75 

$19.50 
21.50 
12 50 

$17. 26 
20.00 
12 60 

$17. 25 
20.50 
18.00 

$17. 50 
21.26 
17.00 

$17.60112 00 
21.00 21.76 
15.60 15.76 

$12 25 
20.75 
14.25 

$12 25 
21.50 
14. 75 

$17. 75 
24.00 
12 50 

$21.00 

1 28.00 
12 25 

$21.75 

21.25 

14.25 

$12 28 
21.9$ 
12 43 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

23.50 
19. 76 

1913-14 

15. 00 

17. 75 

17.75 

12 00 

17.00 

12 26 16.60 

14.76 

12 25 

12 00 

12 25 

12 25 

12 23 

1914-16 

16.25 

12 75 

16.50 

16.26 

15. 60 

12 60 I 225 I 

12 50 

12 26 

12 25 

17. 00 

a. 60 

12 04 

1916-16 

19.25 

20.25 

19.00 

17.00 

16.60 

12 60, 16.25 

12 50 

12 76 

12 76 

12 76 

18.00 

17.64 

1916-17 

12 00 

12 00 

15.60 

12 25 

12 25 

12 26 12 60 

12 76 

12 76 

12 00 

20.60 

12 76 

12 71 

1917-18 

17.76 

19.25 

21.00 

25.00 

27.26 

27. OOl 28. 25 

29.00 

22 00 

24.00 

23.00 

19.00 

24.04 

1912-19 

21.50 

22 50 

32.00 

31.00 

30.00 

32 00 29. 60 

22 00 

32 50 

33.50 

85.50 

33.00 

29.92 

1919-20 

34.60 

35.00 

29.00 

22 00 

29.60 

30.00 82.62 
22 60 ; 22 92 

34.00 

36.25 

43.00 

42 60 

42.75 

82 00 

1920-21 

32 50 

40.26 

82 76 

32.26 

32.00 

24.40 

25.30 

23.80 

21.90 

22.60 

29. 17 


Average, 1914-1920. 

23.39 

24.86 

23.68 

23.54 

23.71 

23.25 23.59 

22.88 

23.83 

26.33 

26. 16 

24.60 

24.08 

1921-22- 

24.40 

24.00 

24.20 

22.60 

22.90 

21.901 22.60 

21.80 

23.60 

22 80 

25. 70 

23.60 

23.67 

1922-23 

24.60 

22.00 

22 90 

22.40 

23.00 

21. lOj 21. 76 

21.60 

23.00 

23.00 

23. 10 

24.00 

22.62 

1923-24 

24.00 

26.20 

22 60 

22 50 

22 80 

27.10 


1 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and Daily 
Trade Bulletin. 


Table 342. — Hay: Monthly average price per ton at three markets, 192S, 

CHICAGO. 


Grade. 


Alfalfa No. 1 

Alfallh, standard. 
Alfol&No.2..... 

Clover No. 1 

Clover No. 1, llf^t. . 
Clover No. 8, light.. 
Clover No. me- 
dium 

PhaiitoMidlandNal. 
Prairie Upland Na 1. 
Prairie Upland Na 2. 
Timothy NO. l. 
Timothy No. 2, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


$23.76 123.00 

2aoo — 

17.26 
16.60 
ia26 


2a 00 

ia76 

16.60 

1&60 


12. 4q 

17. Od 


18.76 
ia76 
14. 26 13. 0(H 14. 20 

21.76 
18.00 


11.26 

laoo 


21. .50 


Mar. 


$23.00 

20.00 

17.00 

16.80 

10.80 


ia60 laso^ 17.00 
1200 
17.76 
16.00 
23. 0(H 23. 00 
17.60 19.00 19.00 


Apr. 


$23.00 

20.00 

17.00 

laoo 

20.00 


May. 


523.00 
20.76 

17.00 

laoo 

19.26 


17.00 
1200 

18.00 
16.00 
23.10 
18.26 


June. 


$23.20 

20.40 

17.80 

ia80 

21.20 

1&30 


July. 


$23.00 

19.60 

ia76 

17.25 
2L 76 

19.26 


18.40 
14.20 

19.60 

17.40 , . 

24. 00 24. 0(H 26. 20 

20.60 


22 60 


Aug. 


$2140 

21.00 

18.80 

19.00 

23.30 

2260 


19.70 20.60 
1100 16.00 
18.90 1100 
17.00 12 60 


22 4(M 


Sept. 


Oct. 


$26.26 
22.26 
11 76 
22.00 
24.60 
22.00 


$27.40 

23.40 

20.40 
22.80 
26.20 

22.40 


$26.26 
21.60 
1150 
20.60 

24.76 

22.00 

2260 
16.26 

19.76 

2160 2160^ 2180^ 
2126 24.10 


21.60 

1176 

19.60 

1110 


Nov. 


2140 

1180 

19.60 

17.20 


214(H 


Doc. 


Aver- 

age. 


$2176 

23.26 

20.6(M 

23.02 
21401 
2176 

2102 . 

1102 

19. 

17.02 
27.12 
2126 


$2142 

21.00 

1104 

1136 

2L88 


1168 

1138 

1188 

2138 

2L01 
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Table 342. — Hay: Monthly average price per ton at three markets, 1923 — Con. 

KANSAS CITY. 



SS St: 






Crops other than Oraim^ Fruits^ and Vegetables. 


835 


Table 343. — Hay: Average price per <on, 1923 — Continued. 

No. 1 TIMOTHY. 

(17 markots.) 
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HOPS. 


Table 345 . — Hops: Acreage, production, and farm value, United Stales, 1916- 
1923; by Stales, 1922 and 1923. 


1 

Caleudar year, and 
State. 

1 

Acreage. 

Average yield 
in pounds per 
acre. 

Production, 
thousands of 
pounds. 

Average farm 
price, cents per 
pound, Dec. 1. 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars. 

1915 

1 

44,668 1 

1,186.6 

52,986 

11. 7 

a203 

1916 

43,900 1 

1 1, 152. 5 

5a 595 

12.0 

a073 

1917 

29,900 1 

1 962.9 

29,888 

88.8 

• 9,795 

1918 

25,900 1 

1 820.4 

21,481 

19.3 

4,150 

1919 

21,000 1 

i 1,180.0 

24,970 

77.6 

19,376 

1920 

28,000 I 

1 1,224.3 

84,280 

85.7 

12,286 

1921 

27,000 

! 1,086.7 

1 

20,340 

24.1 

7,060 

Leading States. 

1022 1 

10231 

1022 

1023 

1922 

19231 

1022 

1023 

1022 

10231 

Total 

23,400 

15,800 

1, 185. 6 

1,124.7 

27,744 

17, 770 

8.6 

1&7 

2,383 

8,329 

Washington 

2,400 

1,800 

1,410 

2,161 

3,884 

a 872 

10.0 

18.0 

838 

607 

Oregon 

12,000 

9,000 

800 

722 

9,600 

a498 

9.0 

2ao 

864 

1,300 

California 

9,000 

5,000 

1,640 

1,480 

14,760 

7,400 

8.0 

18.0 

1,181 

1,382 


Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. 

I Preliminary- 


Table 346 . — Hops: Area and yield per acre in undermetUioned countries, 1909- 

1923. 



Area. 

. i 

Yield per acre. 

Country. 

Aver- 

iX- 

1913. 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

age 

1009- 

1913. 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1923, 

nary. 

NOKTH AUEBICA. 

Canada i 

Acres. 

*718 

Acres. 

609 

Acres. 

607 

Acres. 

507 

Acre*. 

Pounds. 
*1,429 
< 1, 192 

Pounds. 

1,696 

1,224 

Pounds. 

1,706 

1,087 

Pounds. 
1,343 
1, 186 

Pounds. 

United States • - 

<45,000 

28,000 

27,000 

28,400 

15,800 

1, 126 

BUBOPE. 

United Kingdom: | 
England 

33,707 

5,312 

6 7, 037 
*^67,756 
•‘51,509 

21,002 

3,604 

10,403 

28,651 

200 

26,133 
3,781 1 
ia774 
27,870 
240 

26,452 

4,258 

10,430 

29,687 

242 

24,893 

3,408 

977 

1,499 

1,438 

008 

098 

1,274 

1,030 

892 

Belgium 

1,310 

998 

'785 

France 

6987 

617 

857 


Germany 

29,000 

•‘444 

468 

255 

462 

247 

AiixtriA 

•533 

435 

396 

365 

Csechoslovakia 

2a 660 

630 

18,052 

502 

19,408 

19,180 

562 

338 

641 

334 

Hungary 

•‘3,901 

•778 

554 

568 

Yugoslavia ...... 

a849 

2,080 

3,788 j 


496 

881 

832 


Poland 

•2,689 

4,823 

4,900 

•560 

738 


OCBANU. 






Australia 

1, 251 

1,407 

484 

1,662 

540 



1,285 

1,386 

1,840 

1,537 

1,268 



blew Zealand j 

<663 



675 









Total 

210,618 










Total 0 0 m • 
parable with 
1908 



10a028 

97,181 J 

















Division of Statlstioal and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of AgrieuL 
ture unless otherwlae stated. 

Figures are for 19(Xhl923 in Nortliern Hemisphere and for seasons 1009-10 through ie2?;-24 in Southern 
Hemisphere. 

1 British Columbia only. 

I Two-year average. 

> Prindpal producing States. 

< One year. 

» Old boundaries. 

• Congress Poland 
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Table 347. — Hops: Production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1923. 


Country. 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

i 1 

1023, 
pre- 
1 limi* 


1013. 






1 

1 ! 

nary. 

NORTH AicaaiCA. 

Canada > 

1,000 

pound*. 

^1,026 

03,654 

1,000 

pound*. 

270 

IfiOO 

pound*. 

IJOOO 

pound*. 

337 

1,000 

pound*. 

863 

1,000 

pound*. 

864 

1,000 1,000 
pounds, pound*. 
681 

United States • 

26,388 

21,481 

24,970 

34.280 

29,340 

27,744 

17,770 

KUBOPX. 

United Kingdom: 

England 

83,021 

7,008 

•6,948 

•30,105 

24,752 

14,660 

21,168 

3,180 

1,855 

1 

31, 472 
5,038 
10,387 
13,397 
87 

26,068 
3, 722 
6,646 
7,097 
95 

33,712 

3,344 

8,940 

13,704 

86 

25.648 
3,040 
» :i, 400 
7, 160 
• 100 

Belgium 

France 

'■ 4 , 354 ' 

20,621 

265 

924 

Germany 

1, 833 

8, 533 
110 

Austria 

•27,478 

132 

Osechosiovakia 

9,594 

11,609 

340 

6,401 

1 280 

12,439 

00 

6,415 
• 22 

Hungary 

•3,036 



Yugoslavia 




1,414 

1 1,135 

3,150 

•2,200 

•2,000 

Poland 

• 1, 426 

7 8,803 




3,558 

Russia 






OCEANIA. 




I 

i 



Australia 

1,607 

2 , 10:4 

692 

1,858 

650 

1,462 

701 

2,001 

640 

2,401 
670 1 

• 1,700 
•700 

» 1,700 

New ZcHiland 

<600 




Total - 

174, 111 








Total eomnarable with 1923 






109, 167 

70^045 

1 


1 i ! 



Division of Statistical and llistorical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri' 
ODlturo unless otherwise stated. 

Figures are for 1909-1923 in Northern Uemisphere and for seasons 1909-10 through 1923-24 in Southern 
Hemisphere. 

iBrltish Columbia only, 

*Two-year average. 

I Principal producing States. 

^Old boundaries. 

•Commercial estimates. 

•Congress Poland. 

•Russia exclusive of Congr6.ss Poland. 


Table 348. — Hops: Consumption and mooement, 1910-1923. 


Year ending 

Juno 30— 

Consumed 

Exports. 1 

Total of 
brewers’ 


Net domestic 
movement. 

. by 
brewers. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

consump- 
tion and 
exports. 

Imports. 

1000-10 

PouTid*. 

43, 203, 764 
45,068,811 
42,436,065 
44,237,735 
43,987,623 
88,839,204 
37, 451, 610 

Pound*. 

10; 588, 264 
13, 104, 774 
12; 190, 663 
17,501, 105 
24,262,806 
16, 210; 443 
22 ; 409, 818 
4,874,876 
3,404,570 

Pound*. 

14,590 

17,974 

8A869 

35,850 

30,224 

Pounds, 

53,897,608 

Pounds. 

3,200,560 

Pound*. 

50,697,048 

49,034,028 

1010-11 

58, 191, 559 

8, 557, 631 
2,991, 125 
8,404,144 

1911-12 

54,663,197 
61, 864, 789 
68, 280, 743 
55,066^684 

51, 672; 072 
53, 870, 645 

1912-13 

1018-14 

5,382,025 
11, 051, 332 

62,898.7lg 

1914-15 

16; 947 

43,415,352 

1915-16 

134,571 

26,215 

37,823 

4,719 

59,995,090 
46, 850; 316 
..87,013,817 
21,306,321 

675,704 

236,849 

- 50,320,295 

1916-17 

41,949,225 
88,481, 415 

46,613,467 

1917-18 

121,288 

36,892*523 

1918-10 

13,924,650 

7,466,052 

6 

21,306,315 

1010-20 

• 6,440^894 

80; 779, 508 
22; 206, 028 

104, 108 

37,324,600 

2,096,264 

84,628,336 

1920-21 

• 5,988,982 

827,803 

20,022,813 

4,807,908 

24,214,815 

1021-22 

14,452,676 

10,521,647 

18,497,188 

487, 633 

24, 461, 956 
18, 250, 948 

893,324 

1 23, 668, 632 

1022-23 

• 4,556,750 

198,006 

1,294,644 

1 17.056,804 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from records of the Treasury Department. 
Exports and imports are as reported by the Department of Commerce. 

iHops used to make **oereal beverages." 
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Tablb 349. — Hops; International trader calendar years ^ 1909--1922, 


Country. 

Average, 

ig0»-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

prelimixiary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL KXPORTINQ 
COUNTRIES. 

AustriarHungary 

ijm 

pounds. 

938 

1,000 

pounds. 

18,333 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

Ceechoslo v akia.. - 


12,5^ 

87 

114,961 

21,624 

1 632 

2,408 

*1,714 

1 146 

6,625 

*6,712 

1 39 

54 

10,686 

7,444 

1 179 

Germany 

7,088 

17,564 

4,806 

Hungary 

1226 

Now Zealand - 

61 

852 

19 

181 

19 

236 

221 

Russia 

1,268 

6,236 

618 

2,348 
16. 416 


United States 

6,949 

723 

26,624 

1,629 

18,460 

1,201 

14,882 

PBINaPAL IMFORTINU 
COUNTRIES. 

Argentina 

Austrdia 

1,106 

22 

1,254 

1,117 

16,457 

122 

7 

764 

1 



Austria 

69 

1,247 

8,607 

272 

650 

> 1,281 

1 141 

Belgium 

6,915 

246 

4, 814 

12,222 

4,228 

4,626 

282 

2,072 

British India 

Canada 

1,396 
1,027 
6, 436 
629 

176 

1,667 

526 

63 

2,140 

388 

321 

! 1>MS 
653 

826 

Denmark- 

« 1 

28 

1 

1 1 

France 

335 

8,877 

1,284 

1,606 

1,562 

471 

4,170 

6 

2,862 

846 

6,806 

11 

3,032 

778 

3,329 

87 

Italy 

10 

Japan 

263 


658 

1 754 

Netherlands 

2,988 

289 

1,406 

3, 013 

1,072 

422 

r. 311 

1,323 

633 

649 

Norway - 

Sweden 

987 

1 

998 

7W 

686 

162 

867 

>86 

Switeerland 

1,267 

487 

*2 

163 

492 

749 

Union of South Africa 

457 


390 


404 


United Kingdom 

21,028 

2,162 

61,049 

411 

24,266 

246 

14,284 

686 

317 

Other countries 

2,277 

2,303 

8 

2,846 

66 

399 




Total 

62,969 

62,941 

96,110 

83,684 

63,748 

43,853 

38,502 

41, 118 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
Lupulin and hoplenmehl (hop meal) are not indaded. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture. * Three-year average. 

I Eight mouths, May-December. « One year. 

Table 350. — Hops: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1928, 


Calendar year. 

New York, State, prime to 
choice. 

San Francisco. 


Low. 

High. 

Average.' 

Low. 

High. 

Average.' 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1913 

17 

48 


19 

30 


1914 

23 

60 


10 

30 


1916 

13 

30 


10 

16 


1916 

« 16 

56 


7 

14 


1917 

34 

90 


6 

40 


1918 

23 

64 

37.9 

19 

22.6 

19.6 

1919 

37 

86 

69.9 

34 

84 

69.2 

1920 

41 

106 

8a2 

S3 

85 

61.6 

1921 

26 

60 

87.0 

12 

86 

24.4 

1922 

19 

40 

25.3 

9 

30 

17.6 

1928 

19 

68 

32.6 

10 

36 

17.2 

1923. 







January 

22 

24 

23.0 

10 

16 

12.5 

February 

22 

24 

23.0 

10 

15 

12.6 

March 

20 

24 

22.3 

10 

16 

12L8 

April j 

19 

21 

19.6 

10 

12 

ILO 

May 

19 

20 

19.6 

10 

12 

ILO 

June 

19 

27 

19. 7 

10 

12 

11.0 

July 

22 

29 

26.6 

10 

12 

1.0 

August 

28 

80 

29.0 

10 

80 

16.8 

September 

28 

67 

41.3 

26 

30 

27.6 

October 

66 

68 

66. 3 

26 

36 

29.1 

November 

63 

67 

66. 3 

20 

36 

26.4 

December 

63 

66 

54.0 

1 20 

30 

26.4 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Journal of Commerce and 
Ban Francisco Daily Commercial News. 

1 Monthly averages are computed from daily ranges. Yearly averages are simple averages of monthly 
averages. 
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Table 351 . — PeanuU: Acreage, production, and farm value, United Slates, 
1916-1928; hy States, 1922 and 1928, 


Calendar yeart and 
State. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Average yield 
in pounds 
per acre. 

Production, 
thousands of 
pounds. 

Average farm 
price, cents per 
pound Nov. 16. 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars. 

1916 

1.043 

881.1 

919,028 

4.6 

41,243 

1917 

1,842 

777.7 

1,482,681 

6.9 

98,612 

1918 

1,866 

664.9 

1,240, 102 

6.6 

80,271 

1919 

1,132 

091.9 

783,273 

9.3 

73,094 

1920 

1,181 

712. 6 

841, 474 

6.3 

44,266 

1921 

1,214 

683.1 

829,307 

4.0 

33,097 

Leading States. 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1022 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

Total 

1,006 

884 

^ 680.0 

720.0 

633, 114 

636,462 

4.7 

6.8 

29,613 

43,078 

Virginia 

ISO 

124 

600 

990 

78,000 

122,760 

6.6 

6.6 

4,290 

7,979 

North Carolina 

146 

148 

840 

1, 100 

121, 800 

162,800 

4.0 

7.4 

4,872 

12,047 

South Carolina 

36 

88 

760 

S50 

27,860 

32,300 

6.0 

7.2 

1,368 

2,326 

fleorgia 

160 

162 

602 

612 

96,320 

77,824 

4.7 

6.9 

4,627 

6,370 

Florida 

72 

80 

626 

600 

46,000 

48,000 

6.0 

7.0 

2,260 

3,860 

Tennessee 

14 

14 

760 

936 

10,600 

13,000 

4.6 

7.0 

472 

916 

Alabama 

206 

142 

660 

469 

112, 760 

66,698 

4.8 

6.8 

6,412 

8,863 

Mississippi 

18 

16 

676 

600 

12, 150 

9,000 

6.0 

6.0 

729 

640 

Ivouisiana.. ......... 

18 

17 

600 

460 

10,800 

7,660 

6.9 

7.6 

746 

674 

Tax^ia _ _ _ 

172 

122 

660 

620 

96,320 

76,640 

4.0 

6.4 

8,868 

4,841 

Okl^oma.......... 

17 

16 

620 

650 

10,640 

9,760 

3.8 

6.0 

401 

488 

Arkansas 

18 

17 

1 

643 

1 

660 

11, 674 

11,060 

6.0 

7.0 

604 

774 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
iPreliminary. 


Table 352 . — Peanuts: Farm price per ^ound, 16ih of inonih. United States, 1910- 


Year l>eginning 
Nov. 1. 

' 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weigh^ 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 


ca. 

Cte. 

Cto. 

Cto. 

eta. 

eta. 

CU. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

CU. 

1910-11 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

6.0 

4.8 

4.9 

4.8 

a2 

6.0 

6.8 

ai 

4.6 

4.6 

1911-12 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.7 

6.0 

4.9 

4.9 

6.2 

4.9 

ao 

4.8 

4.7 

4.4 

1912-13 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.7 

6.0 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.6 

1913-14 

4.4 

4.8 

4.7 

4. 7 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

6.1 

6.2 

4.9 

ao 

4.6 

4.6 

Av. 1910-1913.-.. 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

6.1 

6.0 

ao 

ao 

4.6 

4.6 

1914-16 

4.4 

4. 3 

4.6 

4.4 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4,6 

4.4 

4.8 

4.4 

1916-16 

4.2 

4.2 

4.8 

4.4 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

191<^17 

4.4 

4.7 

4.9 

6.3 

6.6 

6l2 

7.2 

7.7 

7.6 

7.2 

ao 

ai 

4.8 

1917-18 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

as 

as 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

as 

ao 

7.1 

1918-19 

6.6 

6.1 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

a2 

8.1 

as 

ai 

a6 

1919-20 

9.1 

9.1 

9.9 

ia6 

11.2 

10.9 

11.2 

11.2 

11.0 

a6 

ao 

as 

0.2 

1920-21 

6.8 

4.7 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

a6 

3.4 

8.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

Av. 1914-1920—. 

6.9 

6.7 

6.9 

6.1 

6.2 

a4 

a7 

6.8 

as 

6.4 

0.3 

6.7 

6.9 

1921-22 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

4.0 

4.3 

a9 

ao 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

3.6 

3.7 

1922-23 

6.2 

5.0 

6.0 

6.6 

6.7 

7.1 

I 7.1 

7.8 

a9 

a7 

a7 

7.0 

5.5 

1923-24 

6.8 

6. 2 


















1 




1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimatei. 
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Tabu 363. — Peanvtt: International trade, calendar years, 1011-19te. 


Country. 


Average, 1011-1918. 


Imports. Expcttis. 


1020 


Imports. Exports. 


1021 


Imports. Exports, 


1022 , 

preUmiiiary. 


Imports. Expcxrts. 


PBINCIPAL XXPORTINO 
COUNTBllS. 

Anglo>Bgyptian Sudani 

Brasil 

British India 

China- 

Dutoh East Indies | 

French possessions in 

India-. 

Gambia. 

Guinea (French) 

Mosambique 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

Spain 


IfiOO 

pounds. 


612 


1 

•1,008 


> 168 


PBINCIPAL nCPORTINO 
COUNTBUB8. 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Canada.. 

Denmark.... 

Egypt 

FPanoe 

Germany 

Hongkong. 

Italy • 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Philippine Islands. . 
Singapore........... 

Tunis 

Union of South Alkloa.| 
United Kingdom... 

United States 

Other countries.... 


7,022 
8,667 
7,802 
6^286 
, 4.664 

1,280^659 
' 174,970 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,061 

274 

603,448 

138,472 

60,282 

306,701 
131, 912 
4,868 
•16,007 
17, 163 
426,087 
0,206 


218 


IfiOO 

pounds. 

2 


26,169 

727 


80 


1,637 

47,107 

•08 


2,720 
21 
20; 134 
11, 140 
7,819 
1,062,000 
21,030 


IfiOO 

pounds. 

0,274 

1,976 

271,368 

246,343 

62^330 

•46,776 

•100,826 

•3,700 

18,860 

• 101, 716 

• 678, 070 

6,068 


87 

8,711 


1,000 

pounds. 


22; 846 
707 


1,000 

pounds. 

0,266 

422 

383,666 

284,461 

81,663 

•66,461 
• 132, 662 
•3,331 


IfiOO 

pounds. 


1,000 

pwmds. 

6,028 


20 ; 000 


600,618 

238,032 

•28,606 


4,407 


• 114, 103 
•696,108 
8,137 


82 


8,164 


106 


8,446 

6,707 


21, 670 
10,708 
10,114 
027,306 
127,446 


4,094 

11,726 


10,803 


1, 194 


122,862 
2; 264 
•20,002 
•1,460 
3,164 


804 
10; 676 
82,863 


•12; 101 
7 


20,988 

80,604 


6,804 
00; 214 


31,046 
43,833 
62; 946 
3,241 
16,289 
1, 138 
1,806 
822; 074 
174,019 
9,269 


697 

11,028 

1,166 


A660 

is 


B2,27» 

83,806 

64,478 

8,111 


191 

1,486 

8,028 


1,247,832 
162; 762 
44,443 
84,241 


3,320 
12; 383 


84,414 

res 


08,301 

3,102 


2,670 


0,366 
13, 579 


2,022 

788 

21A046 

67,084 

16,020 


107 


14,403 

16,055 


2,706 
1,400 
130, 131 
16, 102 
747 


26 


12; 621 
7 


Total.. 


1,784,908 


1,827,743 


1.806,449 


1,678,086 


1,072,000 


1,684,129 


1,841,030 


032; 609 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OiQcial sources except where otherwise noted. In- 
cludes shelled and unshelled, assuming the peanuts to bo unsholled uuluss otherwise stated. When 
shelled nuts were reported they have been reduced to terms of unsholled at the ratio of 3 pounds unshelled 
to 2 pounds shelled. 

•Java and Madura only. 

• International Institute of Agri<ulture, Oleagiuous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

• Two-year average. 

• One year only. 

• Ei^t months, May-Deoember. 

• Reports include some sesamum. 


Table 364 . — Peanuts used in the production of oil, United StateSf 1919-1924> 


Year coding June 30. 

JuJy- 

8opt. 

Oct- 

Deo. 

Jan.- 

Mar. 

Al».- 

Jam. 

Year. 

lOlfUIO . 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

$861 

26,802 

43,038 

7,054 

1,000 

pounds. 

1116,240 

0,261 

42,000 

26,160 

A409 

1,000 

pounds. 

1010-90 _ _ _ 

12,604 
16, 716 
87,638 
i600 
938 

4,860 
27,861 
38; 281 
18, 128 
6,137 

32; 166 
112,268 
146,016 
33,279 

1030-21 

1021-^ 


1093-04-. - ’ -1 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the (Census. Quan- 
tities reported in terms of ** hulled'* have been converted to in the hull " basis by dividing by .67. 

1 Includes peanuts ''in the hull " which were not reported separately. 
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Table 355 . — Peanut oU: International trade^ cdUndar years, 1 909-1 9S2. 


Country. 

Average 190S- 
1913.1 

1920 

1921 

1022, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PKI NOPAL EXPOBTINU 
COUNTBIKS. 

China.. 

Dutch East Indies 

France 

Netherlands 

flpAln __ _ 

1,000 

pounds, 

(*) 

«2,090 

142 

2,743 

1,000 

pounds. 

>^36,893 

«45 

60,967 

18.669 

29 

(*) 

2,066 

>156 

1,000 

pounds, 

.ro« 

18,277 

2,270 

1,000 
pounds. 
110, 170 
» 1,947 
29,321 

8.703 
173 

0 

1.703 
391 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

(») 

U,77e 

10,405 

14,280 

1,000 

pounds. 

61,666 

*2,467 

82,806 

18,115 

1,000 

pounds. 

(*) 

2,138 

17,716 

1,000 
pounds. 
61, 136 

49,339 

20,781 

PBINOPAL IMFORTINd 
COUNTBIKS. 

Algeria 

(*) 

2.233 

2.941 

1,602 

7,283 

4,086 

948 

(«) 

30.910 
4,434 
1,342 
> 11, 463 

694 

4,629 

662 



Bdgium.. 

Denmark 

Germany. 

4, CIS 
3,047 
6,969 
27.568 
6.643 

3,671 

6,344 

21,746 

26 

Hongkong 




Italy 

Morocco 

r 

•976 

2,469 

(») 

•7,296 

4,376 

>4 

12,263 

1,369 

3,678 

1,538 

1,860 

22,164 

06,124 

1,378 

63 

28,169 

2,645 

6,078 

2,712 

3,696 

19,907 

3,021 

746 

61 

Norway 

Philippine Islands 

Sweden 


637 

(«) 

323 

2,410 

1,426 

1,408 

604 

(*) 

72 

7,606 

1,708 

301 

7,846 

3,110 



United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 

iL 

17, 46:1 
2,470 
37 

7,939 

963 

36,724 

107,812 

173,211 

168,573 

141,463 

181,268 

08,614 

160,944 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Roseardi. Offloial sources except whore otherwise noted. 
Conversions made on the basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. 

> International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

*Not separately stated. 

> Four-year average. 

< Two-year average. 

•Three-year average. 





860 Yea^hooh of the Department of AgticiAture^ i98S. 


Table 376. — Timothy $eed: Receipts and shipments^ Chicago^ 1910-19^3-^ — Con, 

SHIPMENTS. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1— 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May, 

June. 

1.000 

ibs. 

4 

54 

1,521 

786 

July. 

Total 

loio-n 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1916- 16 

191fr-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1918-20 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1920.. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

J923-24 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I 

1 

1,000 

lbs. 

2,751 

1,366 

4.426 

3,977 

1 

1^ 

mm 

m 

1^000 

*8 

158 

1,344 

2,592 

1 

2,056 

1,372 

2,826 

2,605 

1.218 

2,340 

2,238 

4,845 

6,344 

7,966 

8,887 

1,774 

6,301 

4,072 

2,511 

6,283 

5,363 

2.816 

2,674 

8,142 

4,150 

2,124 
8,796 
4,071 
1. 511 
8,908 
1,964 
1,787 

3,549 
2; 486 
3,128 
1,291 
2,688 
2; 688 
1,694 

2,565 

1,892 

2,921 

1,720 

1,669 

4,007 

€,810 

1, 877 
2,326 
4,082 
2,049 
S, 178 
8, 737 
4, 581 

2,430 
4,20!) 
7,775 
5,160 
8, 021 
8,404 
6,410 

2,623 
2,715 
4,321 
1,469 
4. 579 
1,852 
2. 708 

1,727 
1,212 
2; 288 
147 
1,817 
2,497 
1,660 

956 

162 

779 
509 

780 
735 
687 

1 

28,467 
31, 186 
46,239 
23,681 
29,144 
33,624 
33, 433 

2,093 

4,883 

IfB] 

2,737 

2,475 

2, 6.5.3 

3,111 

4, 572 

2.894 

1,605 

514 

867 

82, 239 

5,233 
3,896 
2; 481 

8, 567 
6.303 
3,926 


"2,:i40 

3,043 

1,573 


\ .551 

2,106 

jglg] 

i 6,187 

3,291 

2,129 

2,221 

2,598 

1.391 

M6 

353 

352 

217 

3^997 

32,650 











Division of Statistical and Historlciil Research, (compiled from CMiicago Board of Trade and the Seed 
World. 


Table 377. — Forage plant seed: Importa into United States f 1011 to 19^3.^ 


For fl.scal year ending June 30. 


ICind of seed. 



1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1022 

AlfWIa 

Canada bluegrass 

Kentucky bluegrass. 
Awnless brome grass . 

Alslfce clover 

Crimson clover 

Red clover 

White clover 

Biennia] white sweet 

clover 

Biennial yellow 
sweet dover 

1.000 

ibs. 

1,272 

786 

25 

i^m 

8,394 

806 

1 

1.000 

ibs. 

6,104 

791 

5 

1,000 

ibs. 

6,203 

667 

3 

1,000 

ibs. 

6,930 

1,043 

1 

1,000 

lbs. 

3,253 

698 

1 

1,000 

ibs. 

3,170 

496 

1,000 

lbs. 

45 

1,229 

5 

1,000 

ibs. 

770 

739 

1,000 

ibs. 

18,831 

662 

1,000 

lbs. 

O'la 

1,148 

1,000 

lbs. 

7,269 

1,034 

166 

5 

76 

766 

6,377 

6,333 

979 

33 

139 

7 

<0 

1,113 

4,504 

32,509 

149 

(») 

C) 

1 



109 

9 

14 

1.624 

3,529 

6,143 

473 

13 

1,324 

3,407 

19,674 

643 

23 

15 

3,688 

8,634 

6,921 

640 

42 

243 

778 

11,690 

8,932 

373 

194 

201 

4, 329 
6, 776 
5, 344 
158 

196 

9 

3,528 

l,<i0» 

708 

53 

71 

7,032 

1,484 

1,061 

1 

941 

1 

6,548 

10,058 

19,268 

189 

2,215 

202 

4, 121 
.'>,565 
10,333 
616 

3, 133 

235 

7,067 
3,443 
10, 391 
1,623 

Clover mixtures 



25 

169 

550 

205 

23 

57; 

Grass mixture. 







124 

5 

0) 

3 

6 

43 

Spring vetch and 
oatR ynixturAS 









4 

MarcIow fnRcim 









-- 

3 


1 

Broom-com millet... 

2,254 

8,376 

__ - 

1, 1941 

1,530 

1,305 

338 

’i,‘io 2 

786 

1,584 


225 

152 

1,496 

Foxtail millet 

482 

276 

291 

623 

118 

260 

9 

m\ 

146 

434 

302 

Orchard gross . _ 

648 

137 

119 

1,939 

2,981 

701 

754 

1.2861 

68 

1771 

2,771 


2.922 

Rape 

Redtop .. 

1,616 

1,266 

1, 194 

3,966 

4,019 

2,286 

11,316 

639 

6,766 

7 

4,245 

(♦) 

4,763 

2 

Peronnialrye grass. .. 

606 

1,626 

1,117 

1,439 

1,842 

1,610 

1,668 

1,584 

831! 

1,958 

1,523 

1,868 

Italian ryegrass 

261 

321 

346 

311 

486 

883 

481 

606 

' 208 

980 

677 

828 

Timothy 

820 

878 

40 

23 

18 

119 

4 ! 

22 

ir>5j 

37 

391 

05 

Hairy vetch 

966 

646 

1,948 

2,477 

466 

68 

296 

231 

257 

1.220 

1,387 

1,041 

Spring vetch 

2,076 

631 

1»39(^ 

683 

221 


30 

118 

435 

1 

1,048 

642 

345 


im 

1,000 

lbs. 


8,78t 



20 




5,380 

65 

768 

6,384 

a 


1,834 

860 

32 


1, 599 
1,858 


Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 

1 Imports of all seeds up to and including the fiscal year 191^ also of perennial and Italian rye grass and 
hairy vetch up to and including 1017, a^ sweet dover for all years, are ba.sed on information furnished 
by U. S. Customs Service. AU other figures represent imports of seed permitted entry under the seed 
importation act. 

tPreliminary. 

> Figures missing. 

< Less than 500 pounds 







Year beginning 
July 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1010-11 

$8.27 

$a 13 

$7.70 

$7.04 

19n-’12 

10. 19 

iaa3 

10.37 

10.62 

1912-13 

9.39 

0.37 

9.06 

0.00 

1013-14 

7.31 

7.00 

7.33 

7.70 

Av. 1010-1018.-- 

a70 

a 71 

a62 

8.82 

1014-15 

9.10 

""aai 

a02 

a 12 

1015-16 

a40 

0.70 

0.67 

10.01 

1016-17 

a 65 

a54 

9.20 

0.40 

1017-18 

ia89 

11.92 

laoi 

]a53 

1918-19 

laci 

19.01 

20.03 

20.67 

1010-20 

25.38 

2a 47 

2a 53 

27.63 

1920-21 

17.77 

iai8 

11.64 

ia28 

Av. 1914-1920..-- 

ia84 

! ia87 

14.00 

14.23 

1921-22, 

lols 

lall 

laoo 

ia38 

1022-23 

a85 

0.06 

la 18 

ia88 

1023-24 

11.07 

12 20 

la 18 

ia22. 


12.91 12. M 11.(59 10.64 


am a 60 a 65 a 36 ai4 


0.98 0.47 0.15 0.12 

10.4^ laao 10.50 10.53 


sa 23 29. 84 2a 21 25. 52 10. 07 


10. 84 10. 04 la 46 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
Table 380. — Timothy seed: Farm 


Fable 380. — Timothy seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United States, 

1910-1923. 

^ I Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Fob. Mar. Apr. May Juno July ^y*^’ 













862 Yearbook of the Department of AffrteuTturej 19BS, ^ 

Tablb 381 . — Field seeds: Average per 100 pounds paid to growets for crops 

of 1919-19^8. 


ALFALFA SEED. 


State or State sub- 
division. 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1032 

State or State sub- 
division. 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 


$35.50 
3a 00 
37.00 
81.65 
25.05 
20.75 
28.30 
26.60 

$17.00 

15.00 

18.00 
11.80 
laoo 

14.25 
la 40 
14.70 

$14.35 

14.00 
11.85 

12.00 
11. 10 
la 66 
13.60 
11.85 

$15.50 

14.75 

11.60 

14.95 

12. 10 

12.00 

Montana 

Nebraska ... 

Eastern New Mexico. 
Western Oklahoma.. 

Western Oregon 

South Dakota.. 

Western Texas 

Northern Utah 

$ 2 aoo 
2a 00 

27.50 

22.30 

28.70 

81.43 

23.60 

33.60 

$17.00 

15.80 

14.00 
12.85 

18.00 
la 75 
20.65 

laoo 

$17.85 
la 10 
10.80 
11.20 
13.00 
13.20 

14.75 

11. 75 



ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Smithcrn THaho 

$40.15 

80.60 

$22.00 

22.05 

$14.60 

14.65 

$13.60 

13.80 

Western New York.. 

$30. 20 

$21. 10 

$1A50 

18.80 


Northern Illinois....*. 

Northwestern Ohio.. 

40. HO 

22.30 

$12.90 

Northern Indiana 

41.70 

21. 7r» 

14.80 

14.55 

Western Oregon 


23.50 



Iowa 

Southern Michigan... 

ESS 

10.05 

20.90 

m 

mm 

■KW.ital 

Northeastern Wis- 
consin 


18.95 



Minnesota 

30.25 

10. 25 

13.65 

12.95 

Souttieustern Wis- 
consin 

41.20 


1A20 

12.85 


RED CLOVER SEED. 


Tdfthft ' 

$45.60 
48. 30 

$13. 05 
18.70 

$15. 10 

$ia75 

Missouri............. 

!$3d.25 

1 

$15.85 
14. 65 

$ia05 

$15.55 

Northern Tllin^^hi 

laso 

17.25 

Nebraska ...... 

41.25 

15.85 

iai5 

Central Illinois i 

43.70 

18.40 

ia65 

16.55 

Northwestern Ohio.. 

44.40 

10.05 

17.20 

17.65 

Northern Indiana 

45.50 

10.10 

17.00 

17.20 

Western Oregon 

47.50 

22.36 

15. 30 

2a 10 

Central Indiana 

Southern Indiana 

45. so 
42.50 

18.50 

iao5 

ia55 

ia45 

iai5 

15.85 

Washington 

Northeastern Wis- 

46.00 

laoo 

15.25 

BB 

Northeastern Iowa 

Southeastern Iowa 

42L10 
4a 60 

17. 80 
la 30 

la 46 

15.40 

laeo 
la 20 

coDsln 

Southeastern Wis- 

43.80 

laso 

1C. 65 

wm 

Southwestern Iowa — 
'Kansas 

42 70 
4a 50 

17.25 

15.65 

15.00 

15.30 

17.05 

16.30 

consin 

Southwestern Wis- 

45.00 

12 40 

17.56 


Southern Michigan. . . 
Minnesota 

45.00 
43. 10 

17. 10 
ia76 

laeo 

15.50 

17.35 

17.10 

consin 

43.65 

16. 76 

16.85 

Hi 


SWEET CLOVER SEED. 


Colorado 

$21.60 


.$4. 2.5 

$4.65 

Nebrosk.a ... 

325.00 

$12 50 

$a50 


Idaho 

24.76 

10. 00 



North Dakota 


0.60 

4. 40 

$7.36 

Illinois 

24. 00 


10. 1.5 

wtmrm 

Oklahoma.. 


9.00 

6.00 


TCawaim 

23. 50 

8. 15 


7.75 

South Dakota 

21. 00 

9.50 

6.00 


Minntviotfi 


WVl 

4. 50 

6.85 

Utah 

wmm 

8. 50 

3.00 


IiiSBHBII 








1 



TIMOTHY SEED. 


Southern Idaho 

Northern Jiiinnie 

$U.25 

9.86 

$5.25 
a 59 

$4. 10 
4.50 

$145 

170 

Northeastern Mis- 
souri - 

$10.55 

$5.75 

$130 

$195 

160 

Central Illinois 

Southern Illinois 

laso 

iai5 

6.30 

6.75 

4.85 

4.05 

105 

5.15 

Northwestern Mis- 
souri ... 

10.00 

5.60 

3.95 

Indiana 

'Mnrt.hAAittArn Towa 

la 75 
laio 

6.25 

5.40 

4. 70 
4.20 

&15 

170 

Southwestern Mis^ 

smiri _ _ 

10.35 

165 

3.70 

Northwestern Iowa... 
Southeastern Iowa.... 

9.70 

5.00 

4. 15 

150 

Nebraska 

9.60 

A50 

5.50 


laao 

6.05 

4. 60 

ICO 

North Dakota... 

9. 35 

6.80 

5.^ 

IW 

Southwestern Iowa... 

ia65 

5.50 

4.10 

155 

Northeastern Ohio... 

11.05 

a 65 

186 

195 

TTatiaftfl 

laoo 

5.25 

6.60 


Northwestern Ohio 

ia70 

6.85 

170 

6.00 

Northwestern Minne- 

Mnt^ . . , , . . 

9.56 

5.10 

4.35 

155 

Northeastern South 
Dakota 

0.56 

5.05 

145 

160 

East central Minno- 
sota 

0.65 

5.75 

4^40 

5.05 

Southeastern South 
Dakota 

9.05 

&65 

105 

160 

Southern Minnesota. . 

9.70 

a60 

145 

185 

Wisconsin 

laoo 

5.00 

180 

ao5 

West central Minne- 
aota 

9.00 

6.25 

4. 75 

175 

i 

1 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Weighted average price based on reports reoeived 
annually from sood shippers. 
























Crops other thorn Orains, Fruits, and Vegetables. Q63 


Table 382. — Alfalfa seed: Average spot price per 100 pounds^ Kansas City^ 1910- 

192S, 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age. 

'“$io. 16 

8.50 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1019- 20 

1020- 21 

Av., 1914-1920... 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

$10 50 
10.00 

9.57 

$13.84 

1L50 

9.84 

8.25 

$12 88 
10 48 
0.64 
8.12 

$1288 

KLOO 

1000 

7.70 

$12 88 
10 17 

1000 

7.76 

$12 88 
11. 03 
9.90 
8.00 

$1288 
10 90 
9.,81 

aoo 

$12 88 
10.91 
9.88 

aoo 

$10 45 
10 09 
0 42 

$10 25 
10 25 
9.35 

$10. 41 
11.71 
9.50 

0.50 

(0 

17.81 
12.00 
12 90 
14.50 
25.00 

10 20 
14. 17 
17.58 
12 52 
12 01 
17.70 
25.00 

11.88 
14.98 
12 63 
13.25 
13.02 
20 00 
14.79 

10! 34 
15.69 
11.23 
13.61 
13. 12 
23.50 
14.07 

1000 

15. 57 
10 60 
14.00 
13.45 
27.72 
12 50| 

10 37 
16.08 
10.66 
14.00 
12 31 
30 00 
14.00 

11.87 
17.40 
10 62 
13.50 
12 58 
30 00 
12 00 

12 16 
16.23 
11.00 
12 50 
13.75 
83.77 
14.62 

1.2 11 
17.25 

u.oo 

13.50 
12 75 

20.73 

12 25 

12 63 
17.26 
11. 18 
14.38 
13.04 
25.00 
13. 76 

12.26 
17.25 
11.80 
12 00 
14. 27 
25.00 
12 25 

12 25 
17.25 
12 00 
12 42 
14. 21 
25.00 
12. 76 

11. 45 

12.23 
12 47 

1 13.53 

24.41 
12 72 

15.28 

15.87 

14.36 

14.58 

14. 82 

15.49 

16.00 

16. 57 

14.06 

1.5. 30 

12 55 

1213 

12 31 

I275 

0 

12 75 
13.12 
(0 

12 12 
14.50 
14.76 

11. M 
14.25 
14.65 

1 11.60 
! 16.00 
17. 10 

11.00 

17.50 

11. 12 
17.85 

12 25 
17.35 

12^ 

16.00 

14.25 

16.10 

13.00 
12 90 

12 00 
12 00 

12 43 











Division of Statistical and Uistorical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and the 
Seed World. 


1 No quotations. 


Table 383 . — Red clover seed, prime contract grade: Average spot price per 100 
pourCds, Chicago, 1910-1923, 


Year beginning 
Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910-11 

$16. 13 

$12 13 

$14.45 

$14 86 

IM 

$14 80 

$12 25 

$12 13 

$12 81 

MB! 

$12 75 

$19. 25 

$12 64 

1911-12 

20.10 

20.63 

20.63 

20.76 

21.81 

23.13 


21.01 

20.65 

20 13 


■PlilO 


1912-13 

17.66 

10 38 

10 05 

10 88 

19.90 

19.88 

19.25 

21.38 

■ Kvm 

■ riBQ] 


34 70 


1913-14 

■mg 

13.35 

13.96 

14.88 

14.76 

14 46 

14.04 



13.50 

14 15 

17.81 

10 99 

1914-15 

17. 19 

12 08 

12 00 

12 59 


12 29 

RIS 

13.80 


ms 

13. 50 

12 19 

14.82 

1916-16 

18.40 

21.05 

20.06 

20.72 

19.69 

21. 19 

18,00 

16.69 



14.00 

15.63 

17.99 

1916-17 

14.85 

10 00 

17. .50 

17.91 

1019 

19.38 

10 81 

17.90 

10 33 

10 39 

19.08 

20.33 

10 06 

1917-18 

22. 36 

25. 16 

26.81 

27. 46 

■;iK 1 

34.35 

83. 72 

32 16 






1918-10 




37.60 

42 60 

42 60 


E3C3 



49. 10 

50.00 

43.52 

1919-20 

50.00 

53. 10 


■ivwn] 

54 23 

65.73 

54 22 

44 96 

KMerij 



29.85 

42 86 

1930-21 

26.68 

22 28 

21. 67 


21.52 

10 55 

10 19 

17.86 

Imlll 

tSIy 

Wm 

19.00 

20 22 

Av., 1914-1920... 

20.34 

26.88 

26.89 


29.05 

29.58 

29.83 

27.62 

22 56 

25.25 




1921-22 

18.01 

10 32 

10 60 

10 50 

r;^ 

22 49 

24 62 

”2200 

21.77 

19.38 


16.22 

19.88 

1922-28.. 

16.42 

10.40 

30 22 

20 12 

20 45 

EIZS 

19.65 

■Einc 

■ 0I2] 

17.46 

17.50 

17.52 

10 68 

1923-24 

20 08 

22 15 

21.00 

20 62 









! 
















■mu 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Seed World. 


Table 383 A^-Alsike clover seed: Average spot price per bushel, Toledo, 1914^1923. 


Year beginning 
Sept. 1. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Doc. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Ai»r. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Aver- 

age. 


1W4-16. 

1016-16. 

1016- 17. 

1017- 18. 

1018- 19. 

1010-20. 

1020 - 21 . 

1021 - 22 . 

1022- 23. 

1023- 24. 


$9.69 

0.83 

12.67 


26.80 

16.84 

10.62 

laii 

ia62 


$ia27 

ia24 

13.34 

18.17 

28.72 

17.36 

ia72 

ia50 

iai8 


$ia35 
ia72 
14. 36 


29.97 

17.70 

ia64 

ia74 

9.67 


$ia33 

11.10 

14.46 

19.66 

8t47 

16.96 

11.05 

laoi 

0.43 


$ia26 

11.30 

16.31 
1&70 

84.57 

16.00 

11.64 

ltt76 


$8.06 

iao7 

1L62 


$8.69 
0.40 
11. 611 
16.69 

1&02^ 2a 00 


86. 17 
1&84 
12.37 
ia54 


85.71 
14.06 
11. 02 
ia5« 


$8.17 

9.15 

11.56 

16.31 

26.41 

>8a89 
13.93 
11. 46 
10.60 


$8.a5 
9. 10 
11.50 
15.22 


>$7.00 
9.48 
1L40 
12. 37 


$8.62 
9. 53 
1L62 


$9.13 
0.88 
11. 74 


2137 

13.60 

11.27 


25.62 
12.43 
11. 71 


la 4E 10. 26 


2123 

23.96 
ia82 
10 82 
la 16 


25.00 

10.24 
10.71 
9.81 
10 48 


$9.78 

11.18 


28.74 
11 71 
11. 17 
1049 


Division of Statistioal and Historical Bo e c arch. Compiled from the Seed World. 
1 Price based on very few salee. 





















Tearbooh of the Departmm$ of Afftie/uUure, 19^. 


Table 384 . — Timothy seed^ prime contract grade. A verage epot price per 1 00 pounds, 

Chicago, 19tO-192Si 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 

iwo-n 

$8.36 

$9.46 

$9.32 

$9.64 

$9.97 

n 

EB! 

MB 


IH 

$11.66 

$16 60 

$16 64 

1911-12 

14.81 

1A20 

16.81 

16.00 

Id. 45 

ia2.5 

ia26 

16 60 

IeIEj 

yr:lli»] 

1L63 

ia26 

14.66 

1912-13 

8.13 

4.81 

4.44 

4.06 

4.13 

4. 13 

ass 

3.76 

3.88 

4.16 

4.69 

628 

4.44 

1913-14 

6.69 

6.68 

6.51 

6.41 

6. .66 

6.63 

6 46 

6 19 

ass 

6 47 

663 

6 87 

6 61 

1914-16 

6.31 

6. 34 

6.64 

5.48 

6.61 

7.89 

7.46 

7.36 

8.84 

6.88 

7.25 

Kirs 

“aS 

1915-16 

8.19 

9.19 

a36 

a 46 

a73 

a 70 

8.76 

8.66 

■ED 

8.94 

■ED 

6 76 

669 

1916-17 


4.99 

6.43 

6.60 

6.74 

6.65 

6.66 

6 78 

a 81 


a 14 

■El 

639 

1017-18 

8.26 

a 44 

a 66 

7.82 

7.63 

a25 

a94 

a66 

a25 

a 41 

7.81 

686 

8.32 

1918-19 


■ OliCil 

10.00 


mm 


EEC 

10. .50 

■im:n 

12:00 



1672 

1919-20 

11. 76 

11.60 

11.25 


.12.25 

ItWlvl 

14.80 


11.76 


Efril 

11.86 

12.24 

1920-21 

8.89 

7.60 


a69 

a 13 

6 78 

6 65 

4.65 

6 04 

■s 

627 

■i3yj 

a 01 

Av., 1914-1920 

a 47 

a 28 

|Bjg 

7.96 

Em 

8.68 

8.68 


BE 

a 82 

8.81 

8.86 

6 47 

1921-22 

4.60 



6.31 

663 

6.94 


6 69 

6.22 

619 

4.67 

'~4r6bi 

i 614 

1922-23 

4.69 

4.96 

689 

a26 

a 2.5 

a26 

a 19 

6 81 

660 

6.70 

a 13 

ao4 

! 680 

1923-24 

6.91 

7. 19 

7.45 

7.24 

7.26 
















1 



■" 


1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, rompfled from Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Seed World. 


Table 385 . — Alfalfa seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers^ 15ih of month, United 

States, 1919-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb.* 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1912 






$10.25 

$10.07 $10.07 

$10. 52 

$0.84 

$0.73 

$0.49 

7.25 

1913 

$6 25 

$9.60 

$9.78 

$9.09 

$9.76 

9.73 

9.41 

16 00 

696 

673 

266 

1914 

630 

7.98 

6 01 

8.17 

638 

a 31 

629 

7.79 

685 

6 07 

646 

681 

1916 

6 79 

9.29 

0.58 

9.60 

9.62 

9.61 

9.61 

9.14 

0.60 

16 00 

9.71 

9.76 

1916 

10.27 

11.04 

12.21 

12.64 

12 10 

12 10 

11.07 

11.51 

11.30 

10.67 

1600 

lasi 

1917 

9.72 

9.98 

1634 

la 32 

1662 

16 79 

16 87 

16 52 

10.72 

11.00 

1694 

11.16 

1918 

11.84 

1600 

12 24 

12 34 

12.35 

12 04 

11. 70 

12 06 

12 43 

11.82 

11.68 

1200 

1919 

16 48 

12 70 

13.12 

13.66 

14.32 

14.24 

14.61 

14.11 

16 47 

16.67 

17.61 

26 27 

1920 

21.26 

22 66 

24.64 

26 22 

25.08 

24.22 

23.70 

21.06 

21.19 

16 32 

1687 

1299 

1921.-, 

10.91 

12 74 

12.47 

11. 62 

11.43 

11.84 

16 70 

11.00 

11. 14 

10.51 

10.14 

1638 

1922. 

10.33 

10.76 

11.87 

11.72 

il.45 

11.24 

11.38 

16 38 

16 67 

10.94 

11. 19 

11.00 

1923 

11.99 

12 42 

12 60 

12 86 

13.19 

12 64 

12 17 

12 06 

12 16 

12 86 

12 31 

12 44 


Division of Crop and Liveatook Estimates. 


Table 386 . — Cloverseed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, 15th of month, United 

States, 1919-’1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1912 






$12 49 

$12 82 

$11. 78 

$11. 61 

$11.28 

$11.23 

$11. 10 
9.43 

1918 

$11.39 

$11. 62 

$12 30 

$12 90 

$1290 

12 47 

12 12 

11.94 

16 22 

9.32 

0.13 

1914 

9.82 

9.77 

9.46 

9.84 

9,77 

9.86 

9.79 

10.39 

10.76 

16 32 

1606 

1604 

1916 

10.84 

16 32 

16 33 

16 08 

9.99 

9.89 

16 05 

9.79 

10. 18 

11. 14 

16 25 

1L66 

1916 

11.98 

12 22 

12 68 

12 50 

12 14 

11. 71 

11.20 

11.27 

10.90 

16 61 

16 87 

11.10 

1917 

11.29 

11.67 

1207 

12 28 

12 30 

12 23 

12 36 

12 38 1 

12 64 

12 26 

14.26 

14.99 

1918 

16 46 

1690 

2613 

20.36 

19.71 

19.16 

18.71 

17.84 i 

19.42 

20.84 

21.25 

2210 

1919 

24.26 

22 04 

22 72 

2624 

26 07 

27.87 

27.22 

27.82, 

26 73 

26 82 

89.63 

81.04 

1920 

32 09 

36.00 

85.64 

82 73 

84.28 

82 05 

31.88 

27.64 

28.81 

16 94 

la 13 

1666 

1921 

14.02 

12 62 

12 62 

12 66 

12 48 

12 38 

12 17 

12 65 

12 00 

12 84 

12.89 

1282 

1922 

12 44 

14. 10 

12 80 

16.40 

15.12 

14.48 

14.04 

12 20 

1211 

12 64 

12 86 

1232 

1923 

12 76 

14.06 

14.12 

14.02 

12 94 

1666 

1266 

12 41 

12 84 

14.88 

1240 

14.30 


Division oi Crop and Livestock Esthnates 





Cropi other than Cfraim, Fruits, and Tegetcihles, 866 


Tablj) 887. — TimMhy teed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, loth of month, United 

Staies, 1911-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1912 






$7.87 

$6.59 
2. 57 

$3.89 

$3.06 

$2.84 

2.86 

$2.67 

$2.47 

2.81 

1913 

$2.51 

$2.47 

$2.33 

$2.43 

$2.40 

2.44 

2.76 

2.84 

2.87 

1914 

2.90 

2.04 

2.97 

2. Ofi 

2.97 

2.98 

2.99 

3.17 

3.25 

8.10 

3.11 

3.05 

1915 

3. 42 

3.56 

3.60 

3.57 

3.46 

3.48 

3.49 

3. 48 

3.59 

3. 74 

3.69 

3.73 

1918 

3.80 

3.96 

8.98 

4.03 

4.04 

4.01 

3.99 

3.50 

3.08 

3.01 

3.05 

3.11 

1917 

3.17 

3.22 

3.24 

8.27 

8.60 

3.81 

3.93 

3.98 

4.12 

4.14 

4.12 

4.20 

1918 

4.49 

4.65 

4.67 

4.58 

4.55 

4.56 

4. 55 

4.71 

4.98 

5.10 

5.20 

5.23 

1919 

5.43 

5.45 

5.60 

5.56 

5.73 

5.68 

5. 79 

5.96 

5.92 

6.05 

6.06 

6.24 

1920 

6.43 

8.87 

6.94 

7.03 

6.91 

6.88 

6.83 

6.01 

5.41 

4.84 

4.70 

4.54 

1921 

4.40 

4.27 

4.05 

4.08 

4.02 

4. 10 

3.91 

3. 65 

3.41 

3.48 

3. 52 

3.63 

1922 

3.83 

4.04 

4.00 

4.03 

4.04 

3.88 

3.79 

3.56 

3. 34 

3.48 

3.69 

3.74 

1923 

3.93 

3.94 

8.97 

3. 95 

3.99 

4.03 

4.03 

3. 61 

3.03 

4.13 

4.24 

4. 14 


Division of Crop ond Livestock Estimates. 


TOBACCO. 


Table 388. — Tobacco: Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc., United States, 

1849-192S, 


Calendar 

year. 

Acreage. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Production. 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

pound 

Dec.l. 

Farm 
value 
Dec, 1. 


Domesitc 
exports of 
uninaiuifac- 
turcd. fiscal 
year begin- 
uiug July 1. 

Imiwrts of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1. 

1849 

Aerea. 

Pounds. 

Pminda. 

199.755.000 
434, m, 000 
m, 735, 000 

506.663.000 

457.881.000 
802; 397, 000 

814.345.000 

818.95.3.000 
^821,824,000 

816.972.000 
66a 461, 000 

633.034.000 

682.429.000 

698.120.000 

718.061.000 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1869 



, 

i 


1869 



. 1 




1879 

1889 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912- - 

1013 

Av. lOOO'lOlS. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923* 

§i§§§§§§§i§§ 

793. 1 

658.5 

728.5 

778.0 

788.0 

797.3 

786.3 

819.0 

816.6 

857.2 
850.5 

820.2 1 

6.0 

6.9 

7.1 

6.6 

7.1 

7.0 
6.8 

8.1 
8.6 
10.0 
10.2 
10.3 

30. 200. 000 

31. 696. 000 

57.273.000 
53, 601, OOO 
5a 283, 000 

57.564.000 
55, 61 .a 000 

53. 383.000 

63.519.000 

ea 233, 000 

71. 411. 000 

74. 130. 000 

47.20 

45.61 

51.97 
51.30 
56.10 
55.83 
53.48 
66.23 

68.97 
85, 72 

80.98 
84, 72 

316,787,782 
301, 007, 365 
808,184,084 
311,971,831 
334,302,091 
312,227,202 
840, 742, 804 

330, 812, 658 

287, 900, 946 

26, 8.51, 253 
29. 42a S37 
84,0ia956 
31,162,636 
Sa 28a 378 
41, 126,970 
40, 89a 807 
35,005. 131 
43, 123, 196 

i,m,m 

1.366.000 

1.013.000 
1, 226, OCO 

1.216.000 

814.8 

807.7 

893.7 
785.5 
784.3 


10.1 

9.3 

9.4 
10. K 
12.8 


82.14 
74. 77 
84. 12 
84.88 
100. 72 

357,196,074 
855, 327, 072 
379, 846, 320 
418,796,906 
449,740,982 

4a 853, 389 
4a20a288 
54,740,380 
07,977,118 
61, 174, 751 

1, 223,000 

814.4 

09a 049, 000 

10.4 


85.08 

392,183,071 

5a 789, 785 

§§§§§§§ 

845.7 
775. 4 
816.0 

823.1 
873. 7 

761.1 
807.3 

1.034.679.000 

1.062.237.000 
1,153, 27a 000 
1,249, 27a 000 

1.439.071.000 
1, 46a 481, 000 

1.582.225.000 

9.8 

9.1 

14.7 

24.0 

28.0 
39.0 
21.2 


82.85 

70.28 

120.08 

197.92 

244.24 

292.60 

171.26 

348, 34a 091 
443, 293, 156 
411,5ga860 
289, 17a 686 
629,287,761 
64a 037, 655 
50a526,440 

A5, 764, 728 
4a0ia335 
4a 13a 347 
79,367,563 
83,061,103 
04,006.182 
6a 023, 217 

1,583,000 

8li.O 

1,283, 760,000 

22.0 

282,374,000 

178.38 

46a 037, 237 

05,165,025 

1. 427. 000 

1.695.000 
1,820^000 

749. 6 
735.6 
8ia3 

1,069,093,000 
l,2ia837,000 
1,474, 78a 000 

19.9 
23.2 
20. .3 



451. 88a 436 
44a 18a 472 

65, 22a 437 
75,783,440 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 

1 Preliminary. 












































866 * Teaa^ooh of the Depa/rtment of Agrieultate, 1989, 


Tabls 889. — Tcbaeco; Acreage, production, and total farm value, by SUOee, lOSt 

and 1923. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands 
of pounds. 

Total value, thou- 
sands of dollars, 
basis Dec. 1 price. 

1032 

1028 t 

1022 

10231 

1022 

1023 ' 

Maaeachusettu 

0 

10 

^612 

14, 100 

3,633 

6,176 

Connecticut.- 

28 

29 

20,260 


11,792 

18,717 

New York 

2 

2 

s;230 

2,260 

821 

450 

Pennsylvania 

43 

45 


68,960 

9,082 

10,700 

Maryland 

36 

24 

20^020 



4,183 

Virginia 

200 

182 

156, 750 

13i680 

37,620 

26, OM 

West Vliglnia 

0 

0 

7,425 

7,740 

1,634 

1,703 

North Carolina 

605 

652 

252,600 

386, 400 

76,508 

81,144 

South Carolina 

86 

102 

54,400 

74,460 

12, 512 

17,870 

Georgia - 

11 

17 

6^040 

11,237 

1,544 

8,871 

Florida 

3 

4 

3,300 

4,202 

1, 551 

2,146 

Ohio 

40 

47 

41,400 

42, 770 

7,866 

7,271 

Indiana 

18 

22 

16,200 


2,754 

3,287 

Wisconsin 

40 

44 

45,600 

48,002 

9,120 

11, 157 

Missouri 

6 

0 

4,500 

6,600 


1,848 

Kentucky 

625 

678 

446, 2M 

494, 190 


82. (XW 

Tennessee - 

130 

146 

04,250 



10,710 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

450 

465 

248 

232 

United States 

1, 696 

1,820 

1, 246, 8:17 

1, 474, 786 

289,248 

208,936, 


Pivision of Crop and Livestock Kstimatea. 
» Preliminary. 


Table 390. — Tobacco: Acreage, production, and farm value, by types and districts, 

1922 and 1923. 


Tyi)es and States. 

1 

Acreage. j 

1 Production. 

Price per 
pound.i 

Farm 

value. 

1022 

1028> 

1022 1 1023 j 1022 | 

1023* 

1022 

1023* 

1922 

1023* 

Cigar types: 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total cigar types 

Chewing, smoking, snuiT, 
and export types: 
Burley— 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana........ 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total Burley 

Paducah— 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total Paducah 

Henderson— 

Kentucky 

Acreti. 

9.000 
28,000 

2.000 
43,000 
28,900 

500 

40^000 

1,500 

3,000 

Acre*. 
10,000 
20,000 
2,000 
> 45,000 

27,600 

1 600 
44,000 
1,800 
4,000 

Xbs. 
1,068 
1,045 
1,110 
1,320 
OlOj 
800 
1, 140 
1,033 
1,100 

Lh». 
1, 410 
1,388 
1, 125 
1,3J0' 
020 
870| 
1,003> 
1,000, 
1,078; 

1,000 
pound*. 
9, 612 
29,260 
2,220 
56,700 
26,209 
400 
46,600 
1,550 
3.300 

1,000 
pound*. 
14, 100 
40,252 
2,250 
58,050 
25,530 
522 
48,092 
1,800 
4,202 

CenU. 

37.8 

40.2 

37.0 

lao 

14.0 

10.0 
20.0 
54 0 
47.0 

Cents. 

43.8 

46.5 
20.0 
l&l 
14 0 

18.5 
28.2 

1 62.4 
50.0 

1 1,000 

1 dolls. 

\ 3,633 
11,702 
821 
0,080 
3,682 
40 

0,120 

837 

1,651 

i,m 

dolls. 
6,176 
18,717 
460 
10,700 
3,574 
70 
11, 15T 
044 
2,146 

155,000 

164,000 

1,123 

1,194 

176,001 

105,788 

23.2 

27.6 

40,556 

58,934 

1,800 

8,400 

15,600 

11,000 

5,000 

260^000 

10,300 

2,300 

8,600 

17,6001 

14,400 

6,000 

206,000 

24,600 

1,000 

827 

855 

854 

000 

860 

830 

1,100 
8601 
8621 
867 
1, 100 
880 
880 

1,800 

6,045 

18,838 

0,400 

4,500 

233,600 

16,018 

2,420 
7,310 
15, 170 
12,488 
6,600 
260,480 
21,648 

26.6 

22.5 

10.6 
28.0 
20.0 

25.0 

81.0 

2 ao 

22.5 
16.0 
16.0 
3&0 
3L0 

23.6 

470 

1,562 

2,601 

2,632 

1,306 

65,000 

4,066 

484 

1,643 

2,276 

1,998 

1,848 

54,701 

4,979 

821, 100 

360,300 

858 

883 

276,601 

826 , no 

25.2 

20.8 

60,445 

67,929 

72,000 

21,500 

78,500 

-'35,000 

825 

760 

810 

760 

59,400 

16,840 

63,586 

10,000 

T3 

13.0 

11.1 

11.0 

7,000 

2,124 

7,058 

2,000 

03,500 

108,500 

810 

708 

76,740 

82,585 

18.2 

11.1 

10,034 

0, 148 

80,000 

83,500 

803 

880 

71,440 

73,480 15.0 

12.2 

10,716 

8,966 

















Crops other than Orama^ Fruits^ and Ve^etahlea. 867 


Table 300,^To&acco; Acreagcy produciion, and farm valuey by types and districts y 
192S and 19S3 — Continued. 


Types and States. ^ 

Acreage. 

Yield per 
acre. ! 

1 

Production. 

Price per 
pound. ^ 

Form value. 

1922 

1923 j 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1023 

1922 

1023 

•ne Sucker— 

Acrea. 

Aerea. 

Lha. 

Ua. 

1,000 

pounda. 

1,000 

pounda. 

Centa. 

CerUa. 

1,000 

dolls. 

1,000 

dolls. 

Indiana 

6,000 

7,000 

986 

970 

6,400 

0,790 

10.0 

10.6 

640 

713 

Kentucky 

38,000 

89,000 

16,600 

870 

815 

33,260 

32, 195 

13.2 

11.0 

4,323 

3,641 

Tennessee 

13,000 

776 

700 

ia772 

12,616 

11. 0 

10.0 

1, 186 

1,202 

Total One Sucker.,. 

08,400 

63, 100 

863 

818 

60,422 

61,001 

12.2 

10.7 

6,148] 

6, 616 

Clarksville and Bop- 
kinsvillo— 

■ 









! 7,602 

Kentucky 

72,000 

77, MO 
77,000 

780 

800 

66,100 

62,000 

13.2 

12. 1 

7, 803; 


Tennessee 

73,000 

680 

700 

49,980 

53,900 

18.0 

13.0 

8,996 

1 7,007 

Total Clarksville and 
Hopkinsville 

140, 000 

154,600 

729 

750 

106,140 

116,900 

16.9 

12.6 

10,869 

14,600 

Virginia sun cured 

10,600 

8,000 

770 

707 

8, 162 

5,660 

^ 14.3 

H.O 

"^1, 

022 

Virginia Dark 

60,000 

48,800 

818 

830 

49,080 

40.604 

18.8 

17.9 

0,227 

I 7,260 

Old Belt— 

Virginia 

136,600 

123,000 

716 

700 

97,708 

80,100 

29.3 

22.8 

28,628 

19,631 

North Carolina 

240,000 

266, 000 

407 

641 

112,000 

103,400 

31.0 

1 22.0 

34, 720 

35 ; 948 

Total Old Bolt 

370,600 

378,000 

667 

m 

200, 708 

249,500 

80.2 

22.3 

63,348 

66,670 

New Belt- 
North Carolina 

266,000 

207.000 

102.000 

630 

1 

751 

140,500 

223,000 

29.7 

24.0 

41,788 

63,520 

South Carolina 

80,000 

WO 

rao 

54,400 

74,460 

23.0 

24.0 

12,612 

17,850 

Georgia 

9,000 

14,700 

462 

626 

4,100 

9, 187 

21.8 

27.6 

907 

2,606 

Total New Bolt 

369,000 

413, 700 

556 

741 

199,000 

300,047 

27.7 

24. 1 

65, 207 

73,978 

Maryland, eastern 











Ohio Export— 











Maryland 

26,000 

24,000 

770 

792 

^ 20,020 

19,008 

17.5 

22.0 

3,604 

4,182 

Ohio 

1,600 

1,800 

1,175 

1,150 

1,763 

2,070 

17.0 

16.0 

300 

311 

West Virginia 

600 

400 

800 

800 

400 

344 

15.0 

14.0 

60 

48 

Total Export 

28,000 

2tl,200 

792 

818 

22,183 

21,422 

17. 4 

21.2 

3,804 

4,641 

Other— 


1 









Georgia 

600 

500 

400 

600 

230 

260 

10.0 

lao 

23 

26 

Tennessee 

l,800j 

2,800 

630 

834 

1,140 

2,330 

16.0 

16,0 

171 

860 

Kentucky 

3, ooo! 

3,000 

800 

818 

2,400 

2,460 

13.2 

11.0 

317 

260 

Louisiana 

1,000 

1,000 

430 

466 

450 

406 

65.0 

6ao 

248 

232 

West Virginia 

100 

100 

800 

800 

80 

86 

15.0 

14.0 

12 

12 

Total other 

6,400 

7,400 

673 

756 

4,300 

5,687 

17.9 

1 15. 9 

771 

888 

Total chewing, 











smoking, snult, 








i 



and export 

1,639, 100 

1,656,000 

696 

1 772 : 1 , 071, 836| 

1,278,998 

23. vi 

! 10.4,240,776 

248,025 

Total, all tyi)es 

1,095,000 

1,82a 000 

j" 736 

810 

1, 240, 837 

1,474,786 

Zi. 0| 

1 20.6|2H7,332 

302,859 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* The prices used in this reix>rt more nearly reflect the average price for the season than do the Decem- 
ber 1 prices, and the values obtained differ from those published in tbe December, 1923, crop summary for 
that reason. 

* Preliminary. 
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Tabus 391. — Tobacco: YUM per acre, by States, calendar years, t908~10$S. 


State. 1 

1 

1 

1908 

1 

1- 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Massachusetts 

L6M) 

1,600 

1,730 

1,650 

1,700 

1,650 

1,646 

1, 750 

1,100 

Connecticut 

1,680 

1,650 

1,730 

1,625 

1, 700 

1,650 

1, 651 

1, 770 

1. 350 

New York 

1,176 

1,175 

1,250 

1,330 

1, 300 

1,020 

1, 216 

1,800 

1, IMX) 

Pennsylvania 

1,325 

965 

1,500 

1,420 

1,450 

1,200 

1,311 

1,450 

1,350 

Maryland 

700. 

710 

690 

735 

660 

740 

707 

800 

740 

Virginia 

816 

776 

780 

800 

600 

770 

745 

650 

750 

West Virginia 

750 

875 

640 

760 

760 

680 

741 

820 

'870 

North Carolina 

070 

600 

600 

710 

620 

670 

640 

660 

620 

South Carolina 

665 

800 

630 

8J0 

700 

760 

740 

730 

680 

Georgia 

975 

700 

680 

900 

830 

1,000 1 

822 

1,000 

880 

Florida.. 

990 

710 

680 

940 

840 

1,000 

834 

1,000 

010 

Ohio 

670 

925 

810 

925 

920 

750 

866 

900 

900 

Indiana 

700 

960 

880 

910 

800 

760 j 

858 

900 

840 

Wisconsin ! 

! 1,130 

1, 180 

1,050 

1,250 

1,200 

1,180 

1,190 

1, 180 

900 

Missouri - 

' 875 

885 

1,060 

800 

1,000 

650 

877 

1,200 

000 

Kentucky 

815 

835 

810 

880 

780 

760 ! 

813 

910 

810 

Tennessee 

1 800 

730 

760 

810 

660 

720 ! 

736 

820 

750 

Louisiana 

860 

550 

1 550 

450 

300 

450 

460 

400 

420 

United States | 

82a2 

i 

814.8 

807.7 

893.7 

785.6 

784.5 1 

815. 1 

845.7 

776.4 







Av. 




• State. 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1914- 

1021 

1022 

1923 







1920 




Mossachiisetts 

l.OtiO 

1,400 

1, 500 

1,540 

1, 550 

1,500 

1, 370 

1,008 

1, 410 

Connecticut 

1,630 

1,4(K) 

1,500 

1,565 

1,480 

1,528 

1,454 

1,015 

1,388 

Now York 

1,230 

1,250 

1,2.50 

1,290 

1,280 

1, 257 

1, 250 

1,110 

1, 12:> 

Pennsylvania 

1, 360 

1,400 

1,420 

1.320 

1, 510 

1,401 

1,460 

1, 320 

1, 310 

Maryl^d 

770 

790 

830 

676 

875 

783 

715 

770 

792 

Virginia 

680 

700 

770 

530 

730 

687 

550 

750 

740 

Weal Virginia .. 

900 

800 

720 

700 

800 

801 

750 

825 

860 

North Oarollna 

550 

630 

7a5 

616 

694 

m 

561 

500 

700 

South Carolina 

620 

710 

720 

722 

650 

662 

G30 

640 

730 

Georgia 

1, 180 

1,000 

800 

530 

600 

856 

564 

510 

661 

Florida i 

1,210 

1, 100 

960 I 

950 

1,050 

1,026 

900 

1. 100 

1,073 

Ohio 

950 

960 

980 1 

860 

960 

9.i0 

020 

900 

910 

Indiana 

930 

950 

930 1 

800 

900 

893 1 

875 

900 

900 

Wisconsin 

1,270 

1,000 

l.:i30 

1, 270 

1,248 

1, 171 

1,281 

1, 140 

1,003 

Missouri 

960 

940 

900 

1,000 

1,000 

984 

925 

000 

1, 100 

Kentucky 

900 

900 

960 

800 

850 

876 

846 

850 

855 

Tennessee 

800 

810 

800 

810 

730 

789 

760 

725 

750 

Louisiana 

450 

360 

420 

434 

500 

425 j 

450 

450 

46.5 

United Statos 

810. 0 

823.1 

873.7 

751.1 

807.3 

813.2 

749. 6j 

735.6 

8ia3 


Division of Crop ami Livestock Estimates. 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Inchides all other causes. 


* Less thtn 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 394 . — Tobacco: Area and yield per acre for nine of the laryeet producinff 

countries, 1909-19^8, 





Area. 



r 

Yield per acre. 


Country. 

1 

.\vpr-' 

age 

190»- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

! 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 
p re- 
Tlmi- 

nary. 


1,000 

ones. 

1,000 

acrea. 

1,000 

acrei. 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

United States 

1,223 

1,960 

1,427 

1,695 

1,820 

814.4 

807.8 

749.6 

735.6 

810. 3 

Franco 

37 

129 

32 

88 

<*> , 

54 

1,223.6 

1,687.3 

856.6 

1,643.1 

898.9 

1,426.1 

917.9 


ItiJy 

22 

33 

48 

55 

1,009.1 


Germany 

39 

32 

25 

28 

(*) 

1,706.1 

2,064.4 

2,039.2 

(*) 

(>) 

Hungary 

121 

61 

49 

44 

42 

1,211.8 

692.8 

1,078.7 

68ao 

830.7 

782.5 


Bulgaria 

20 

95 

58 

54 

77 

619.4 

729.8 

710.0 

Rumania ... 

24 

68 

43 

53 


684.4 

650.0 

637.7 

523.6 


Algeria 

Philippine Islands. . 

26 

47 

54 

27 

936.8 

856.0 

919.1 

762.2 

785.3 

> 154 

250 

225 

148 

158 

422.1 

572.8 

617.3 

445.8 

441.8 


DiTlsion of BtatLstiral and llistoricnl Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unJees otherwise stated. 

1 Beginning with 1020, figures include Alsace Lorraine. > Figures not available. * Four-year average. 


Table 395 .- 


-Tobacco: Prod'uction in undermentioned countries. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Meiico 

Guatemala.. 


Dominican Republic. 


Jamaica.. 


EUROPE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Belgium 

France 

Italy............. 

Switzerland 

Germany- 

Austria- - 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria.. 

Rumania 

Russia, included Uk- 
raine and northern 
Caucasia 


AFRICA. 


Tunis. 


India, British 

British North Borneo 

Ceylon 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formoea 

Russia ( 

PhUippl 


Average 

1909-1913. 

1917 



1,000 

pounds. 

8,405 
1, 249, 276 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023, 

prelim- 

inary. 

1,000 

pimnds. 

115,066 

090.049 

1,000 

pounds. 

14,232 
1, 439, 071 
27,963 
1, 049 
81, (KiQ 

1,000 

pounds. 

38. 770 
1, 465, 481 

1,000 

pounds. 

48,088 
1, 582, 225 

1,000 

pounds. 

13. 249 
1,069,693 
14, 436 

1,000 

pounds. 

25.950 

1,246,837 

23,085 

143 

30,399 

14,991 

24,710 

1,000 

pounds. 

1. 474, 786 

266 
73,666 
» 26. 417 
• 10. 828 
*490 

« 1,744 
‘ 258 
20, 7:i3 
» 46, 273 
22,200 
<1,374 
>66,536 
>13,603 





01,118 


120, 624 
50.044 
15, 474 

40,^ 
14, 991 
24, 712 


29,983 
19, 363 


26,410 

25,772 

26,000 

1, 477 
803 

1,389 

1,702 
2,518 
35,062 
34,666 
21, 170 
661 
39,984 

1, 691 

1,435 

1,164 

1,32:4 


13, 485 
46, 031 
28,263 
860 
66, 001 

10,190 
52. 578 
43, 145 
816 
65,980 



7,333 
47, 062 
50,485 
790 

8,600 

39, 301 
11,684 
882 
59,815 

2.6, 12:5 
> 19, 841 


790 

45,973 






3,893 

54,912 

17,210 

69,850 

64,604 

37,699 


4, M8 
34,430 
20,700 
88,940 
39,:i80 
27, 7.50 


. i46, 626 1 
3,739 
28,021 
13,857 1 
16,426 

, » 232, 949 

1 

' 23,421 

285 

450,000 




40, 705 
26,046 
40,863 
35,023 
23, 121 

“45.'666 




61,233 
82, 047 

66,912 
57, 567 1 
13,481 

65,463 
48,284 
27, 010 

54. 670 



35,274 

377 

49, 118 
484 

31,658 

628 j 

40,234 

671 

49,630 

1,069 

20,580 

882 

40,060 

990 



1,620 

1,867 1 

1,265 

1, 160 





10,000 

149, 610 


93,717 

25,510 

1,120 

>30^989 

65,005 

90^607 

31,084 

1,610 

79,780 

32,124 

880 

113,361 

31,609 

1,495 

137, 193 ' 
34,100 
2,250 

184,899 



4,270 

3, 760 



107,868 

135,705 

124,665 

143,064 

1 

116,401 

65,977 

69,798 


* Two-year average. 

> Three-year average. 


• One year only. 

* Four-year average. 


* Old boundaries. 

* Exclusive of invaded territory. 
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Tablb 895. — Tobacco: Prodvciion in undermentioned countriee, — Continued. 

SOUTHEKM HEMlSPnERE. 


Country. 


SOUTH AliSBlCA. 


ChUe 

Brazil 

Uruguay... 
Paraguay . . 
Argentina. 


AFRICA. 

Union of South Africa 

Rhodesia 

Nyaaaland 


OCEANIA. 

Dutch East Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Sumatra, East 

Coast 

Australia 

Fiji 


Total compara- 
ble with 1909- 

1913 

Total compara- 
ble with 1023. 


Average 

1909-1013. 


1,000 
poundit. 
3, 834 


2,045 

17,844 

12,635 


>14.961 
« 1,992 
3,017 


04,302 

46,278 

2,135 


2, 024, 221 


1917-18 


1,000 

poundf. 

10,058 

99,207 

950 

30,864 

9,308 


14,031 

620 

4,776 


57,096 

44,788 

459 


1918-19 


1,000 

pounds. 

6,929 


1.8 


7 14, 183 
1,468 
2,594 


41,829 

51,800 

2,664 


1910-20 


1,000 

pounds. 

6,730 
162, 362 
480 


22,253 


11,644 

2,927 

3,997 


100,640 

12,743 

2,651 


1020-21 


1,000 

pounds. 

9,521 

177,461 

1,836 


33,360 


15,006 
3, 747 
3, 844 


68,911 


1921-22 


1922-23 I 1923-24 


992 

5-1 


. 1,879, .51 8 


1,000 1,000 

pounds, pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


329 . 
21,280 i. 
38,283 


9, 813 
3,182 
6,736 


83,041 


3,500 


1,086 

1S4 


11,428, 353 


1, 722, flOT 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Olllclal sources and International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, unless otherwise stated. 

Five-year averages are of the croiw harvested during the c^endar years 1909-1913 in the Northern lleni- 
isphero, and diiring the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1013-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each indi- 
vidual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year iu Iho Nortlicrn Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* One year only. 

* Four-year average. 

^ Exclusive of native reserves (production of 2,428.553 pounds in lOlT-lS and 1,014,400 pounds in 1920-21) 


Table 396.- 


State. 


Massachusetts.. 

Connecticut 

New York 

Pennsylvania... 
Maryland 

Virginia 

West Vliginia.. 
North Carolina - 
South Carolina. 
Georgia. 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

United States. 


-Tobacco: Farm price per pounds December i, hy Staies, calendar 
years, 1908-1923, and value per acre, 1923. 








Av. 






1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1913 

1909- 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 







1013 






Cts. 

Cts. 

cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

15.5 

110 

16.0 

210 

23.0 

21.6 

las 

17.7 

14.5 

25.0 

38.4 

40.0 

17. C 

ia5 

ia5 

20.5 

24.1 

21.0 

19.7 

18.5 

17.0 

27.0 

314 

44.0 

9.6 

ao 

a5 

114 

116 

112 

113 

110 

9.5 

13.0 

210 

18.0 

10.6 

9.0 

9.3 

9.5 

8.5 

7.5 

as 

a5 

0.2 

14.2 

21.0 

14.0 

7.5 

as 

7.7 

7.6 

ao 

0.8 

a2 

ao 

15 

lao 

20.0 

mo 

9.2 

a6 

0.0 

9.6 

110 

13.0 

116 

0.0 

9.4 

14.6 

26.5 

27.0 

110 

112 

113 

ao 

11.0 

110 

119 

11.0 

10.0 

16.0 

30.0 

36.6 

10.61 

9.5 

10.6 

11.6 

16.0 

18.5 

112 

11.5 

11.2 

20.0 

31.5 

35.1 

10 . ol 

7.3 

ae 

116 

110 

118 

110 

9.7 

7.0 

14.0 

23.1 

31.1 

35.0 

34.0 

20.0 

2a 0 

310 

31.0 

28.6 

25.0 

23.0 

27.0 

57.0 

46.0 

35.0 

34.0 

28.0 

2 ao 

30.0 

31.0 

20.2 

30.0 

23.0 

30.0 

67.0 

46.0 

10.6 

10.5 

a5 

7.6 

9.1 

11.4 

9.4 

8.8 

0.0 

110 

25.0 

19. 6 

110 

11.0 

9.5 

7.8 

9.0 

11.0 

9.7, 

9.0 

7.3 

110 

24.0 

20.7 

10.^ 

9.2 

7.6 

110 

11.0 

110 

0.9 

11.0 

ao 

12.5 

17.6 

22.0 

115 

110 

110 

110 

110 

117 

113 

110 

110 

15.0 

21.2 

25.0 

9.1 

10.6 

17 

7.7 

17 

10.0 

9.1 

14 

7.8 

117 

22.7 

26.3 

9.0 

7.8 

a4 

15 

7.1 

8.4 

ao 

7.5 

1 as 

10.1 

17.0 

21.4 

310 

37.0 

2 ao 

31.0 

30.0 

25.0 

29.6 

35.0 

mo 

210 

35.0 

65.0 

113 

lai 

0.8 

9.4 

118 

118 

115 

9.8 

9.1 

1 

14.7 

24.0 

210 


1919 


Cts. 

|4G.3 

|46.3 

22.5 

17.01 
3ao: 

47.4 

60.01 

53.6 

22.8 

21.5 

54.5 

33.7 

35.2 

22.2 


36.0 
38 2 

25.1 


1920 


Cts 

40.6 

35.0 

27.0 

20.0 

29.0 

24.0 

25.0 
25.3 

15.0 

37.0 

48.0 

13.0 

14.0 
25.9 


22.2 
18.7 
15.3 

|65. 0(40.01 42.6 


33.0 

15.0 

120.0 


39.(N21.2 


Av. 

1914-1 

1920 


Cts. 

31.8 

32.3 

17.7 

14.8 
3a2 

22.6 

25.4 

26.9 

17.5 
33.8 

41.2 

17.4 

17.6 

16.7 


Cts.\Cts.\ 
36.0137.8 
I41.0l4a 3| 


20.8 


1921 1022 


1923 


Value 

IHsr 

acre 

1923.> 


19.8 

14.4 

19.0 

20.5 

24.0 

26.0 

11.0 

25.0 

40.0 

15.0 

15.0 

12.5 

120.0 

15.5 
[ 20.0 
55.0J 


Dot. 
1617. 58 
1645. 42 
|37.0i2a0225 00 
1237. 11 
174.24 


|43.8l 
4a 5) 


lao 

17.5 


iai[ 

122.0 


210 
122.0 
■ 1.3 

23.0 

2 ao 

47.0 

19.0 

17.0 

20 . 0 ! 


2a 0 
22.0 
21 . 0 ! 
24.0 
3a 0 


|29.0 

jl9.5 

22.0 

65.0 


19.923.220.8 


14a 00 

189.20 
147.00 

1175. 20 
19a 30 


|60.0|53a50 
17.0154. 70 
la 6 149. 40 
23.2 253.58 


2 ao: 

16.6 

lao 

50.0! 


|3oaoo 

141.93 

135.00 

23150 


16125 


Division jof Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
> Based on farm price Dec. l. 
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Tablb 397 . — Tobacco {unmanufactured): International trade, calendar yeare, 

1909 - 1922 , 



Average, 100^1013. 

1020 

1 

1921 

1922, preliminary. 

Country, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imi)ort8. ^ 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PBINCIPAI. KXrORTlNU 
(.OUNTRIKS. 










IfiOO tbs 

IfiOO tbs. 

1,000 lb». 

1,000 lbs. 
23, 724 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

Algeria 

4.776 

11. 681 

6,408 

0,781 

21,896 

8,618 

88,549 

Brasil 

620 

60,091 

2, 176 

67, 376 

2,024 

71,718 


08,668 

British India 

niilgn.rlfi 

A538 

(f) 

28; 874 
4,310 

10 ; 121 

i 30 ; 370 
38, 793 

7 ; 284 

30,987 

8,053 

26,805 

C7eylon 


4 ; 003 

4 

3 ; 690 

3 

2,411 

4 

4,335 

Cuba 

141 

38,036 

0) 

28; 068 





Dominican Reput)lic. 


22, 305 


36,226 


20,221 


16,603 

Dutch East Indies. .. 

8, 074 
12,024 

163,823 

322 

274,870 

491 

100,260 


*79.608 

Greece 

IS, 113 

167 

60,276 

443 

67,750 

, 128 

81,036 

Hungary 





6,612 

7.569 

Paraguay 


11,361 

18,063 






Persia 

707 

3,874 

230 

2,m 





Philippine Islands . . . 

46 

26,018 

763 

46, 678 

342 

40,270 

181 

86.'^ 

1,084 

23,283 





United States 

62,768 

381,127 

82,221 

; 479,000 

62,994 

622, 756 

77,693 

441,868 

PRINCIPAL nfPOBTlNO 
COUNTRIES. 









Aden 

11,610 

7,730 

0,603 

6,452 

463 





Argentina 

14,068 

41 

21,036 




__ 

Australia 

13,740 

0) 

21,066 

0) 

17,104 




Austria 

14,461 

287 

24,108 

422 


...... .. 

Aufltrla-Hungaiy 

40,084 

22,004 

23,102 






Belgium 

33 

36,400 

419 

36,142 


44,'7M 

702 

Canada 

17,801 

433 

21, 121 

778 

10,926 

884 

14,464 

1,736 

China 

16, 113 

26,487 

sasio 

36,082 

29,604 

26,891 

83,871 

26.260 

Csechoslovakla 

23,636 

102 

26,826 


67,702 

0) 

Denmark.. 

8,774 

100 

16,000 

76 

6,977 

(‘) 

0,280 

Egypt 

10,006 


10,287 

4,047 

244 

17,894 

13 



Finland 

0,607 ! 



2,964 

1 

4,207 


France 

63, 014 
168,437 

26 

76,615 

071 

88,027 

^690 

128,463 

i, 717 

Germany 

116 

106, 160 

876 

• 196, 277 
68,417 

<961 

176, 828 

089 

Italy 

47, 733 

3,008 

74,246 

70 


40,383 

2 

Netherlands 

67, 218 

3,786 

86,707 

la 176 

64,322 

6,000 

40,643 

4, 067 

Norway 

3,004 


6,874 


4,760 

4,082 


Poland 




14,876 

262 




Portugal 

6,666 

270 






Spain 

Sweden 

61,026 

0,772 

1 

73,^ 

12,778 

110 

42,766 

8,783 

394 

27,058 


Switserland 

17,040 

47 

20,003 

112 

6,792 

211,600 


10^641 

11 

United Hingdom 

117, 086 
32,604 

4,603 

200,721 

42,606 

4,860 

6,273 

173,381 

0,203 

Other countries 

62, 740 

16,287 

26,286 

10,398 

6,460 

7,438 

Total 

846,020 

028,600 

1,163,764 

1, 176, 333 

968,244 

930,323 

889,160 

878, 181 


Pivision of SintLsticnl and Historical Bcsearcta. Official sources. 
Tobacco oomiff isos leaf, stems, and strippings, but not snuff. 

1 Less than BOO pounds. 

* Java and Madura onK. 

* Eight months, May-Peoember. 
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Cfpp§ other than Chaim ^ Fruits^ and Vegetables. 
TOBACCO. 


T^blb 398. — Tobacco: Wholesale price per pound, 1907 ^ 1928 . 



Hopkinsville. 

Louisville. 

Richmond. 

Baltimore. 

Calendar year. 

Leaf, common to 
fine. 

I4)af (hurley, dark 
red) , oommon to good. 

Leaf, smokers*, com- 
mon to hue. 

lieaf (Maryland), 
medium to fine rod. 


Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age.! 

IX)W. 

High. 

Aver- 

age.! 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age.! 

I-ow. 

High. 

Aver- 

age.! 

1W7 

Centi, 

6.60 

Centt. 

16.00 

Cents. 
11. 19 

Cents, 

6.50 

Cents. 

14.50 

m 



Cents. 
10. .so 

Cents. 
6. 50 

Cents. 

12.00 

Cents, 
y. 48 
9.85 

1808- 


20.00 

12.76 



iHiii 




6.50 

|y2j|ji 


1000 


■fVTTi 

0.85 



nxn 



10. 28 

8. 50 

13.00 

ia75 

1910- 


17.50 

■nfilil 



13.55 

7.00 


10.00 

8.50 

13.00 

13.00 

10.75 

1911 


18.00 

12. 10 


12.75 

9.39 

HtaiM 


laoo 

8. 50 

la 76 

1912 

8.00 


11. 60 



9.62 

KirJ 


10.83 

8.50 

15.00 

11.00 

1913 

■Jyl 


11.02 

juim 

lyiill 

11.23 

7.00 


11.58 

8.50 

15.00 

11.76 

Low, high, 
andav.1909- 
1913 

6. BO 


11. 16 


18.50 

11.83 

7.00 

2a 00 

10.54 

8.50 


11.00 


1914..-. 

lOlfi 



ijss 

9.00 

aoo 

16.00 

15.00 

12.71 

11.88 

7.00 

6.00 


13.40 
11. 07 

8.00 

8.00 

16.00 

14.00 

11.46 
10.83 
14 09 

1916 


■CWilll 

0.45 

10.00 

19.00 

13.33 

6.00 


11.06 

9.00 

21.00 

1917 

1918 


2 a 50 
25.00 

13. 61 
18.63 

13.00 

25.00 

82.00 
44. 00 

2a 71 
34.84 

9.00 

16.00 

80.00 

45.00 

17.06 

23.02 

17.00 

22.00 

28.00 

49.00 

22.21 

33.56 

1910 

12.14 

36. 50 

23.68 

10.00 

48.00 

2a 92 

15. 00 

45.00 

27.31 

26. 00 

53. 00 

37.22 

1920 

|QE|] 

53.00 

27,02 

13.00 

42.66 

27.05 

laoo 

37.00 

23.56 

25.00 

58.00 

41.19 


Low, high, 
andav.lOH- 
1920 

4.00 

53.00 

15.03 

8.00 

48.00 

2a 99 



18.24 



24.46 


1921 

1922 



24. 47 
23. 81 

Upa 


17.83 
22. 12 


30.00 

16.00 

II Hill 


68.00 

60.00 

80.52 
32 83 

1923 


40.00 

>22.87 

1001 


23.83 


18.00 

12.46 


66.00 

33.12 


1923. 













January... 



28.38 

18.00 

35.00 

^ Si 

7.00 



18.00 

60.00 

KTvrii 

February.- 


»39 . 00 

cnii.fii 

nvrii 

85.00 


7.00 



l&OO 

60.00 

60.00 

March 



<22.25 

18.00 

35.00 

m S 

7.00 


IHiiTll 

18.00 

34 00 

April 



<22.33 

14.00 

35.00 


7.00 


11.50 

18. 00 

42.00 

» 29.25 

May 

June....... 



<22.25 

||| ^ 

85.00 

85.00 

ii 

7.00 

7.00 


11.50 
11. .•id 

18.00 

18.00 

42.00 
42. 00 

n 

July.. 




30.00 

22.50 

7.00 


■ {jgirii 

18. 00 

42.00 

August 

1 


K i *j<|4 

80. 00 

22. 50 

9.00 



18.00 
18. 00 

42.00 

50.00 

30 00 

September 

1 



saoo 

22. 50 

9.00 

31. 60 

Octolier 

1 



30.00 

22.50 

9.00 


■ HBmm 

23. 50 

50.00 

36. 75 

November 

i 



80.00 

22, 50 

9. (10 


1 

23. 50 

50.00 

30. 75 

December.. 



22.50 

14.00 

saoo 

21.00 

9.00 


13. 50 

26.00 

56.00 

41.00 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Western Tobacco Jourmil, Richmond 
Drain Exchange Price Current, and Baltimore Daily Price ('urrent. 

1 Monthly averages are computed from weekly ranges. Yearly averages 1W)7 to ittl 7, inclusive, for ITop- 
kineville, Lioulsville and Baltimore, are simple averages of monthly ranges. i\ll other yearly averages are 
simple averages of the monthly averages. 

‘ Largely common to good. 

* Good. 

4 Average common to good. 
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COFFEE. 

Table 899. — Coffee: International trade t calendar years, 1909-192^, 


Country. 

Average ISOO-IOIS. < 1920 

1021 

1922, preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. ! Imports. 

1 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FBINCIPAL KXPORT- 
INO COUNTBtKS. 

Brasil 

tfiCO 

pounds. 

i,m 

pounds. 

1,672,282 

27,780 

104,308 

27,515 

64,149 

85^961 

61,943 

8,263 

10,033 

62,830 

111,326 

i,000 

pounds. 

1.000 

pounds. 

1, 524, 478 
19.407 
*190,962 
*'30.860 
137,223 
207, m 
66,292 
4,622 
* 15,344 
82,866 
73,727 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1, 636, 1 19 

80, m 

* 310. 205 
29,406 
96,323 
>95, 190 
45,600 
*7,238 
*20,938 
62,418 
121,065 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 
1,676,334 
19, 4o9 

British India... 

1605 

5,656 

2, 366 

5, 596 

Colombia 

Costa Rica.. 





41,0i3 

so.%4o: 

>95,192 

Dutch Bast Indies . . . 

OimtAmAla 

4,227 

2,080 

1,961 

*37 







Jamaica 





*7,081 

>Jica.rApia 

* 1,503 






Salvador 



(“) 


>94,072 
* 143, 248 

Venexuela... ..i 


TT 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Argentina...... 

28,126 



38,811 

6,274 


Austria 


242 

11,909 

302 

*9,794 

* 185 

A iiatria-Hungary 

128,304 
iH.rjg 
* 7, 624 
13,378 
24,900 

8 

33,627 

2 7. 137 
56 

4 

Belgium 

H4G9 
27,025 
19,493 
44,425 
» 11,215 
44,823 
22,530 
14,063 
823, 254 
90,602 
*3,043 

1 66,599 

133,749 
24,853 
*1, 198 
48,510 
08,820 
22,777 
28,753 
27. 434 
1, 297, 439 
126,998 

3,411 

27,742 

17 

3 

* 124 
402 
3,408 
*2 
1,983 
62 

10^366 
i0.081 
19, 876 

21, 538 

m 

10 

84,781 1 2,437 

* 35. 970 1 *22, 100 

21,303! 91 

British Malaya 

Canada..... 

Cuba - . _ 

Czechoslovakia 

25, m 
43,724 
20,722 
27,913 
339,590 
*228,098 
*11709 
105,504 
136,567 
29,981 

CO 

380 

226 

23,933 
50,815 
*21,744 
30,524 
386,293 
81, 162 
*7,119 
104, 195 
129, 148 
39, 425 


Denmark 

Evvnt 

33,102 
15,664 
28,624 
245, 752 
! 399,965 

152 

2U 

37 

Finlflnd 


Frame.... 

41 

1, 767 

1>1» 

^211 

*13 

13 

66,568 

685 
172 
> 197 
5 

55,944 

Germany ' 

Hungary. 

Italy 

58, 278 
283,6:13 
29,309 
26,073 
29,317 
74,486 
26^029 
20,458 
28,581 
907,899 
82. 156 

458 

180,288 

14 

87,551 

N etherlands - - . . 

Kamray 

Russia 





Spain 

9 

24 

62 

36 

24t 

>44,251 

95,727 

6 

2,355 

75 

51 

108 

20,757 

101,854 

48, 210 
88,707 
31,583 
26,006 
165 

1,340,980 

135^318 

56 
926 
48 
64 
87 
34, 573 
60,897 

41, 235 
77,660 
29,259 
20,924 
89, 797 
1, 246, 001 
80,336 

17 

* 161 
43 
17 

Sweden. ' 

Switzerland ... 

Hnion of South Africa 
TT nltflA in ngdom 

United States 

26, 750 
78,928 

Other countries - - 

TotaJ 

2,GH854 

2,6(X1347 

2,615,710 

2, 671, 631 

2,800,427 

2, 660, 757 

2,610,110 

2,360,793 

1 


Division of StAtistlcal and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
Theitemof coflee comprises unhulled and hulled, ground or otherwise prepared » but imitation 
gate ” coftoc and chicory arc excluded. 

» Four-year average. ‘ On© year only. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. * Less than 500 pounds. 

* Java and Madura only, ^ Eight months, May-Deceniber. 

4 Three-year average. * Chiefly from Forto Kico. 
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Tablb 400 . — Coffee, Bio, No, 7: Averotge wholeeale price per pound, New York, 

1890-192S. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Centn. 

CeiUn. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 


m 

tSBI 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1890 

16.8 

17.0 

lao 

ia7 

17.6 

lai 


17.9 

18.8 

18.9 

■EO 

17.9 

17.9 

1891 

17.4 

17.5 

18.4 

18.5 

18.6 

las 

17.5 

17.5 

16.2 

14,1 

12.9 

13.6 

16.7 

1892... 

13.0 

13.9 

15.0 

14.2 

12.3 

12.9 

12.0 

13.3 

14.8 

15. 4 

las 

17.1 

14.3 

1893 

17.1 

18.1 

■rnrii 

17.4 

15.6 

17.0 

ia5 

16.2 

16.6 

18.2 

18.3 

17.8 

17.2 

1894 

18.4 

17.4 

17.2 

17.6 

las 

15.8 

lao 

las 

lao 

la? 

lai 

15.8 

las 

1895 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

16.5 

lao 

ko 

15.6 

las 

lai 

15.9 

15.7 

14.4 

lao 

1896 

14.2 

13.1 

13.3 

las 

lao 

las 

lao 

11.5 

lao 

10.4 

11.0 

ioSl 

12.8 

1897 

10. 2 

9.8 

9.6 

8.0 

ao 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

ao 

7.1 

as 

a4 

7.9 

1898 

6 5 

6.4 

a2 

ao 

KSl! 

kh 

as 

ai 

a4 

as 

5.9 

a4 

6.3 

1899 

0.8 

6.8 

a2 

ai 

as 

a2 

ai 

as 

ao 

5.6 

ai 

ao 

a2 


7.2 

8.4 

8.4 

. 7.7 

7.0 

as 

ao 

0.4 

a5 

8.2 

8.4 

7.5 

as 

1901 

7. 2 

■rffil 

7.6 

as 

as 

a2 

ao 

5.6 

5.6 

as 

a4 

7.1 

a5 


7.8 


5.9 

6.1 

a7 

a7 

6.6 

ai 

5.8 

5.4 

5.5 

5.4 

5.9 

ITrHHMHHHHHi 

5.4 

5.4 

6.8 

a4 

5.2 

a2 

5.4 

5.2 

as 

5.8 

6.4 

6.6 

5.6 

1904 

7.8 

9.3 

a9 

ao 

7.2 

7.0 

7.2 

7.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

7.8 



8.7 

7.9 

7.8 

7.0 

7.9 

7.8 

ao 

8.0 

8.7 

8.3 

as 

as 

1906 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

8.1 

KSI 

7.5 

7.8 

8.9 

8.4 

8.4 

7.8 

7.5 

8.1 


7.1 

6.0 

mSM 

Kft] 


6.5 

as 

6.5 

as 

6.4 

Kill 

5.9 

6.6 

1908 

6. 1 

as 

as 

6.1 

ai 

6.4 

^4 

6.2 

ai 

6.3 

6.5 

6.6 

as 

1909 

7.1 

7.7 

as 

8.2 

a 3 

8. 1 

m 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

~.T 

8.6 

7.8 

irTTnMW— — 

8.7 

8.7 

KQ 

8.8 

8.4 

8.2 

8.4 

8.7 

10.2 

11. 1 

11.1 

13.2 

9.5 

1911 

13.4 

13. 1 

12.6 

las 

12.4 

laa 

13.3 

13.2 

13.4 

14.2 

15.8 

14.0 

13.4 

1912 

14.5 

14. 2 

14.4 

14.8 

14.4 

14.2 

14.8 

14.3 

14.6 

14.8 

15.0 

15.4 

14.0 

1913 

13. 9 

13. 5 

12 5 

11.0 

11.4 

11.1 

9.8 

9.6 

9. 2 

10. 2 

10.8 

9.6 

11.1 


11. 5 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11.0 

10.8 

KQ 9 

10.7 

10.0 

11.5 

12. 2 

las 

11.3 

1914 

9. 1 

9.5 

9.2 

8.0 

8.8 

9.1 

8.8 

7.5 

7 flT 


6.4 

6.3 

8.2 

1915 

7.2 

8. 2 

7.8 

8.1 

7.8 

7.0 

7.4 

7.4 

6.8 

6.8 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

1916 

7.6 

8.2 

9.2 

9.5 

9.8 

9.9 

9.0 

9.5 

9.0 

9.5 

9.5 

9.2 

a2 

1917 

9.8 

10.0 

9.8 

0.5 

10. 1 

10.4 

9. 5 

mMM 

9.1 

8.5 

7.9 

7.6 

0.3 

1918 

8. 5 


8.9 

■■111 

8.7 

a4 

8.6 

8.5 

9.6 

10 4 

10. 7 

17.8 

9.8 

1919 

15. 5 

isi] 

lao 

17.0 

19.3 

21. 1 

23.0 

21.5 

16.6 

16.5 

17.0 

15.2 

17.8 

1920 

16.3 

14.8 

15.0 

15.1 

15.6 

my] 

13. 1 


8.2 

7.6 

7.6 

ao 

msa 

Av. 1914-1920 

10. 6 

10. 6 

10.8 

11.0 

IL 4 

1L6 

11.3 


9.7 

0.4 

0.5 

10.0 

las 

1921 

6.7 

6.7 

a4 

wm 

a 2 

a7 

a5 

7.0 

iTlTi 

ai 

a8 

0. 8 

7.2 

1922 

9. 6 

KSI 

9.6 

ia8 



ia4 



10.2 

las 

11.1 

10.8 

1923 

11.9 

njlj 

13.0 

11,5 


11.7 

10.9 



11.1 

11.0 

Bl 

11.5 


Division of Stutistical and Uislurical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor l^tatisUcs reports. 
858ia“— IBK 1023 30 
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TEA. 

Tablb 401. — Tea: InUrnaHonal tradey calendar years, 1909-19BB. 


Country. 

Average, 1000-1018. 

1920. 

1021. 

192% 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PBINCIPAL EXPOBT- 
INQ CX)UNTIUX8. 

British India.. 

1,000 

j)ound8, 

18,890 

6,742 

68 

600 

1,000 
pounds, 
267,887 
180, 016 
197,907 
46,676 
28,640 
35,828 

IfiOO 

pounds, 

11,466 

1 

6,069 

6,730 

165 

640 

1,000 

pounds, 

270,067 

184,770 

40,687 

100,703 

14,377 

26,438 

1,000 

pounds, 

11,681 

1 

6,887 

6,704 

•80 

906 

1,000 
pounds. 
340,086 
160,732 
67,358 
77, 518 
>17,031 
15,863 

1,000 

pounds. 

14,008 

1 

13,656 

>6,071 

>78 

>1,469 

1,000 

pounds. 

811,633 

171,808 

76,463 

•76,678 

>11,271 

>25,498 

Ceylon. 

China.. 

Dutch East Indies. . 
Formosa 

Japan. 

PBINCIPAL IMPOBT- 
UtQ COUNTBT18. 

Argentina. 

3,880 

35,442 


3,262 

34,060 

864 



■ 



Australia. 



43,402 

868 


> 42, 866 
> 1,001 


Austria..... 

28 

74 

>11 

A nstria-Hungary 

3,424 

>11,083 

37,927 

3,506 

3 

*5,318 

British Malaya 

11,453 
36,740 
4,600 
>1,066 
4,327 
4,017 
2,726 
8.850 
*679 
6,697 
28,407 
12,838 
6,023 
8,771 
>64 
6,673 
880, 915 
00,247 
26,569 

4,067 

7, 191 
36,663 
3,036 
1,132 
3,038 
2,462 
>3,622 
> 11,854 
« 628 
6,011 
20,697 
6,105 
>7,426 
>8,017 
>1,387 
8, 130 
412,848 
76,487 
21, 410 

1,838 

> 9, 370 
40,050 

> 1,540 
1,009 

>4,670 
2,740 
>3,391 
6,178 
>1,075 
>8, 766 
26,226 
8,708 

>3,680 

Canada 

Chile 





Czechoslovakia 


>3 

740 

160 

787 

25 

>3 

178 
195 
> 1,376 
• 16 

>2 
157 
113 
» 1, 136 
23 
>35 

Egypt. 

1,060 

2,806 

8,206 

8,064 


France 

61 

1,145 

23 

French Indo-Chinn.J 
Germany...... 

Hunsarv. 

Moraooo 

6,606 

11,383 

7,542 

0,446 




Netherlands 

New Zealand..... 

45 

63 

43 

31 

Persia .... - - 

125 

490 

>786 

>66 


Poland 

>2,260 

>106 

Riiffda - 

167, 704 
6,102 
293,045 
08,807 
81,268 

866 

61 


1 J nion of Bouth A frica. 

United Kingdom 

United StatM. 

47 

23 

9,326 

376,849 

07,097 

10,241 

252 





Other countries 

7,237 

8,670 

916 

1, 570 

Total 

768, 652 

775,922 

097, 409 

662,871 

709,967 

083,486 

698.135 

680.475 



Division of Statlatlcal and Historical Research, OfScial sources except where otherwise noted. 
*‘Tea” includes tea leaves only and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba mate. 

1 Two>year average. * Less than 600 pounds . 

> Java and Madura only. • Sight months, May-Deoember 

> Inlemational Institute of Agriculture. 
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Tablb 402 . — r«a, Formosa^ fine: Average whoUsdle price per pounds New York, 

1890-i9es. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


CU. 

CU. 

Ct9. 

Cti. 

eta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

C#<r. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

1890 

26.6 

26.5 

20.6 

26.5 

210 

210 

210 

210 

310 

32.0 

32.0 

28.0 

27 3 

1891 


29.0 

29.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

2H.0 


28.2 

1892 


28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

29.0 

30.5 

27.0 

32.5 

32. 6 

32 5 

32.6 

32.5 

30.1 

1803 

32.6 

29.0 

29.0 

20.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

28.0 

28. 0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.9 

1894 


28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

26.5 

26.5 

26.6 

26.5 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

27.8 

1896 

IH 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

29.0 

29.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.0 

26.0 

25.0 

*27.0 

1896 


25.0 

26.0 

25.0 

25.0 


25.0 

26.0 

26.5 

26.5 

28.5 

28.5 

26.8 

1897 

28.5 

28.5 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.5 

25.0 

28.5 

28.5 

28.6 

28.6 

27.6 

28.0 

1898.' 

27.5 

20.5 

26.5 

26.5 

27.0 

27.0 

31.0 

31.0 

83.0 

33.0 

33.0 

33.0 

29.6 

1899 

29.6 

32.6 

32.5 

32 5 

31.8 

12 ^ 

30.8 

30.8 

Egg 

3a8 



31.2 



30.8 

3a8 

3a8 

30.8 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

29.6 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

29.8 

1901 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.6 

28.6 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

1902 

2K.8 

28.8 

28.8 

28.8 

28.8 

28.8 

30.0 

30.0 

80.5 

82.2 

33.2 

33.2 

3a2 


23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

22.5 

22.0 

22.0 

21.5 


26.0 

26.0 

23.0 

1904....:... 


20.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

^0 

28.0 

28.0 

27.5 

27.5 

27.6 

1906 

27.5 

27.6 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

25.5 

2&5 

25.5 

215 

26.8 


24.6 

24.6 

24.5 

24.5 

216 

24.6 

21.5 

21.5 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.5 

1907 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 


23.0 


23.0 

23.0 

EHO 


23.0 

23.0 


1908 

2;io 


ESI 

23.0 

20.5 


W 

Esa 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

21.3 

1900 

24.0 

ia6 

18.5 

^.5 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

210 

24 0 

210 

24.0 

210 

23.3 

1910 - 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

210 

210 

210 

1911 

24.0 

210 

24.0 

210 

210 

210 

210 

216 

24.6 

215 

24.5 

216 

212 

1912 

24.5 

2476 

215 

216 

24.5 

24.5 

216 

215 

215 

24.^ 

24.5 

215 

21 5 

1913 

24.5 

24.5 

24.6 

215 

25.0 

26.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

24.8 

Av. 1909-1913 

24.2 

23.1 

23.1 

24.1 

215 

.... 1 

215 

24.6 

214 

214 

214 

24.4 

214 

212 

1914 

25.0 

26.0 

26.0 

"267^ 

25.0 

25.0 

2.5.0 

25.0 

25.0 

~25.0 


24.0 

218 

1915 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

210 

210 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

210 

210 

24.0 

210 

1918 

24.0 

24.0 

210 

210 

210 

210 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

210 

210 

210 

1917 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

26.3 

28.3 

3tL6 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

35.6 

35.5 

30.6 

1918 

35.6 

86.5 

36.6 

36.6 

35.5 

35.5 

35.5 

35.5 

86.3 

36.5 

36.6 

36.5 

36.8 

1919 

36. 6 

80.6 

35.3 

310 

313 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

36.0 

36. 1 

36.5 

36.4 

1920 ... 

36.5 

30.6 

36.5 

36.5 

86.6 

36.5 

36.6 

313 

81.0 

31.0 

28.6 

23.8 

33.7 

Av. 1914-20 

29.4 

29.4 

29.2 

29.0 

29.4 

29.8 

30.9 

3a6 

30.8 

80.3 

29.8 1 

29.2 

29.8 

1921 

216” 

24.5 


^4^1 


22L0 

22.0 

22.0 

22.8 

I 3 .O 

^0 i 

1^0 

210 

1922 . 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

80.5 

30.6 

31.0 

31. 0 

3a 2 

1923 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

81.0 

31.0 

31.0 



1 31.0 

3L0 


IMvision of Sratistk'iU and Historical ResuarcU. Compiled from Bureau of I.ahor Statistics reports. 
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VEGETABLE OILS. 

Table 403. — Exports of vegetable oils from the United States, 1910-1923, 


Year ending June 30. 

Corn. 

Cotton- 

seed. 

Linseed. 

1909-10 

1,000 

pounds. 

11,200 

1,000 

pounds. 

223,965 

1.000 

gallons. 

228 

1910-11 

25,317 

226,621 

176 

1911-12 

23,866 

399,471 

816,333 

247 

1912-13 

19,839 

18,282 

1,734 

1913-14 

102,963 

239 

1914-15 

17,790 

318,367 

1,212 

1916-16 

8,968 

266,612 

714 

1910-17 

8,780 

168,912 

1,202 

1917-18 

1,831 

100,780 

1, 188 

1918-19 

1,006 

178,709 

1,096 

1910-20 

1^483 

160,400 

1, 136 

1020-21 

6,919 

283,268 

661 

1021-22 

6,280 

91,615 

866 

1920-23. - 

6,234 

64.301 

404 


Cocoa 

butter 

Coco- 

Peanut. 

Boy 

or but- 
terine. 

nut. •* 

bean. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 



Division of StatLstinnI and Historical Research. Compiled from ForeiKu Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 404. — Imports of vegetable oils into the United States, 1910-1923. 


Year ending 
June 30. 


Cocoa 

butter Coco- 
orbut* nut. 
terine. 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

galls, galls. lbs. Uts. tbs. 

7 1 5,760 3,370 48,346 («) 

7 1 7, 042 4, 279 61. 118 («) 

8 4,768 6,076 46,371 1,613 

6 6,997 3,603 60,604 3,384 

189 4,932 2,839 74,386 17,293 


160 63,136 16,162 
400 66,008 17,181 
166 79.223 13,703 
(>) 259, 195 14, 291 

3 344,728 20,410 


324 6,864 
1, 176 4, 816 


737 6,473 
174 6,840 


636 7,364 

60 8,109 

111 8, 184 

61 2,662 


I 10,614 42 271,640 24,106 4,560 7.029 

4,440 916173,889 1,316 1,997 4,706 

7,410 7,123 230,236 («) 168,706 11,112 

11,916 3,010212,673 46 66,764 16,635 


Palm. 

Palm 

ker- 

nel. 

Pea- 

nut. 

Rape- Soy 
seed. beau. 

tjOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

lbs. 

lbs. 

galls. 

galls. lbs. 

92,772 


C) 

*1,088 (*) 

67,100 

(») 

(») 

* 1, 363 (*) 

47, 169 

25, 393 

896 

1,183 28,021 

60,229 

23, 569 

1,196 

1,550 12,340 

68,040 

34,328 

1,337 

1,464 16,300 

31,486 

4,906 

853 

1,409 10,207 

40,497 

6,761 

1,475 

2.661 08,120 

36,074 

1,857 

3,026 

1,085162,690 

27, 405 

19 

8,289 

3,056336,825 

19,281 

1,945 

11,393 

2, 091 236, 805 

50,165 

54 

22,064 

1, 230 195, 774 

31, 076 

2, 769 

2,422 

1,172 40,331 

30,159 



2,878 

1, 352 8, 283 

118,8161 



7.653 

1,770 38,636 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domoatie Commerce. 


1 Includes peanut oil. * Includes hemp seed. 

* Included in all other fixed or expressed. * Less than 600 pounds. 

* Included In Chinese nut oil. 









FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS— PART L CATTLE AND HOGS. 

CATTLE. 

Tablb 405. — CatUe: Number and value on farms in the United States January 

1867-19U^ 



. Milk COWS 


Other cattle. 

Jan. 1— 

Number. 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1. 

Form value 
Jan. 1. 

Number. 

Price 
per head 
Jan.l. 

Farm value 
Jan. 1. 

18«7 

8,349,000 

ESSi 



DoUan, 
15. 79 

Dollars. 

186,254.000 

1868 

8,692,000 

26.56 



15.06 

179,888,000 

1869 

9.248.000 

8.996.000 

29.15 



1&78 

228,ia3,000 

1870, June 1 

82.52 



18.67 

277,947,000 

1871 

10,023 000 

33.89 



2a 78 

ssasoaooo 

1872 

10,304,000 

29.45 



la 12 

296,932,000 

1873 

10, 576, 000 

26.72 



iao6 

296,448,000 

1874 

10, 705, 000 

25.63 



17.55 

284,700,000 

1875 

10,907,000 

26.74 



10 91 

276,872,000 

1876 

11,085,000 

25.01 


17.00 

285,387,000 

1877 

11,261,000 

26.47 



laoo 

287,150,000 

1878 

11,300,000 

25.74 



l& 72 

321,34^000 

1879 

11,826.000 

21.71 



15.38 

320,2.54,000 

1880, Juno 1. 

It, US, 000 

23.05 



la 57 

388,990.000 

1881 

12. 309. 000 

12.612.000 

23.95 



17.33 

362,862,000 

1882 

25.89 


10.89 

463,070.000 

1883 

13,126,000 

30.21 



21.81 

611,549,000 

1884 

13,501,000 

31. 37 



23.52 

083,229,000 

1886 

13,905,000 

29.70 



23. 26 

094.3ai.00l) 

1886 

14,235,000 

27.40 



21. 17 

601,966,000 

1887 

14,522,000 

26.08 



19.79 

663, 138,000 

1888 

14,856,000 

24.05 



17.79 

611, 751, 000 

1889 .. . 

15,299,000 

23.94 



17.05 

597,237,000 

■ I.jililllll — 

te,6tt,ooo 

22.01 


3A,86S,000 

15.03 

544,601,000 

1891 

16,020,000 

21.62 



14. 76 

544, 128»000 

1892 

16,416,000 

2L40 



15.16 

570,749,000 

1893 

16,424,000 

21. 75 


35,054,000 

15.24 

547.882,000 

1894 

16,487,000 

21.77 


36, 008, 000 

14. 00 

536,790,000 

1895 

16,505,000 

2L 97 


34, 364,000 

14.06 

482,909,0110 

1896 

16, 138, 000 

22. 55 



15.86 

608,928,000 

1897 

15,942,000 

23.16 


30,006,000 

la 65 

507,929,000 

1898 

15,841,000 

27.45 


29,264,000 

2a 93 

612,297,000 

1899 

15,990,000 

29.66 


27,994,000 

22.79 

037,931,000 


17,156,000 

31.23 


60,684,000 

24.73 

1,251,080,000 

1901 

16,834,000 

3a 00 


45,500»000 

19.93 

906,044,000 

1902 

16,607,000 

29.23 


44,728,000 

la 76 

ai9, 126,000 

1903 

17,105,000 

3a 21 

516,712,000 

44,659,000 

ia45 

824,055,000 

1904 

17,420,000 

2a 21 

508,841,000 

43,629,000 

la 32 

712,178,000 

1006.. .. 

17,572,000 

27.44 

482,272,000 

43.669.000 

47.068.000 

iai5 

601,571,000 

1906 

19,704,000 

2a 44 

582,789,000 

15. 85 

746,172,000 

1907 

20, 908, 000 

31.00 

645,497,000 

.'il, 566, 000 

17. 10 

881.557.000 

845.938.000 

1908 

21, 194, 000 

3a 67 

650,067,000 

50, 073, 000 

ia89 

1909 

21,720,000 

82. 36 

702,945,000 

49,379,^ 

17. 49 i 

863.754.000 

785.261.000 

1910, Apr. 15 

SO, 695, 000 

35.29 

727,802,000 

41,178,000 

19. 07 

1911 

20,823.000 

3a 97 

8.32,209,000 

89,679,000 

20 54 

815,184,000 

1912 

20, 699, 000 

39. 39 

815,414,000 

37,200,000 


790,004,000 

1918 

20,497,000 

45.02 

922, 783, 000 

30,030,000 

2a 36 

949,645,000 

Av. 1909-1913.... 



800,231,000 

40,705,000 

2a GO 

840,783,000 

1914.... 

20,737,000 

53.94 

1,118,487,000 

35,855,000 

31. 13 

1,116,333,000 

1915 

21,262,000 

55. 3.3 

1.176,838,000 

37,007,000 

33.38 

1,237,376,000 

1916 

22,108,000 

53. 92 

1, 191, 955. 000 

30,812,000 

33.53 

1, 384,928,^ 

1917 

22,894,000 

59.03 

1,365,251,000 

41,689,000 

35.88 

1,497,621,000 

1918 

23,310,000 

70.54 

1,644,231,000 

^ 44.112,000 

4a 88 

1.80a 482.100 

1919 

23,475,000 

78.20 

1, m, 770, 000 
2,036,750,000 

45,085,000 

44.22 

1,903,442,000 

1920 

23,722,000 

85.86 

43,396,000 

4a 21 

1,876,043,000 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

22,501,000 

65.83 

1, 481, 265, 000 

41,003,000 

37.83 

1,561, 175,000 

1921 

23,594,000 

64. 22 

1, 515, 249, 000 

41,99.3,000 

81.36 

1,310,727,000 

1922 

24,082,000 

50.98 

1,227,703,000 

41,977,000 

2a 79 

998,772,000 

1023 - 

24,437,000 

50.83 

1,242,113,000 

42,801,000 

25.57 

1,004,460,000 

1924 > 

24,675,000 

52.16 

1,287,044,000 

42.126,000 

24.09 

1,052,690,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 
I I^reliminary. 
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Tablb 406. — CatUe: Number and value on farms January 1, 192S and 1994% 

States. 


Milk cows. 


Other cattle. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* PreUminary. 



























Tablb 407.-M7ottZe on farms: Cumtdative percerUage changes, 19J60-J9$SA 


Item. 

To 

Feb. 

1. 

To 

Mar. 

1. 

To 

Ajpr, 

To 

Moy 

To 

June 

1. 

To 

July 

1. 

To 

Aug. 

1. 

To 

Sept. 

1. 

• 

To 

Oct. 

1. 

To 

Nov, 

1 

To 

Deo. 

1. 

To 

Jan. 

leC 

suc- 

ceed- 

ing 

year. 

Increases: 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Pet 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Births 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

1920 

2.9 

0.4 

12.0 

18.7 

25.5 

KilAl 



87.4 

39.9 

42.2 

44.6 

1921 

2.8 

0.2 

11.4 

17.7 

23.3 

27.0 

29.8 

31.2 

33.6 

321 

328 

41.8 

1922 

BKl 

7.0 

12.6 

.18.6 

23.6 

26.0 

29.5 

31.7 

311 

82 7 

ESI 

41.0 

1923 

3.1 

6.7 

12.3 

18.7 

23.8 

27.4 


32 4 

EiS3 

87.7 



Brought on farms *— 













1920 

2.6 

4.9 

7.3 

9.4 

11.2 

12 9 

14.4 

16.7 

20.6 

224 

29.6 

3L4 

1921 

1.7 

3.6 

5.9 

8.0 

lao 

11.8 

12 4 

14.4 

17.4 

224 

27.8 

328 

1922 - 

1.9 

4.1 

6.1 


11.6 

13.6 

16.2 

17.3 

21.0 

27.2 

29.8 

828 

1923 


4.4 

6.4 

8.4 

ia9 

12 7 

14.1 

16. 1 

17.9 

21.0 

26.2 


Total iricrcRSe *— 


1920 

5.6 

11.3 

19.3 

28.1 

36.7 

43.0 

47.2 

61.7 

68.0 

66.3 

71.7 

720 

1021 

4.5 

0.8 

17.3 

26.7 

33.3 

38.3 

41.7 

45.6 

EiO 

526 

66.6 

726 


4.9 

11. 1 

18.6 


35.2 

ESI 

44.7 

EOO 

65.1 

63.0 

68.8 

71.7 

1923 

Decreases: 

5.1 

11.1 

J8.7 

27.1 

34.7 

tgn 

44.3 

48.5 

52 9 

60.6 

66.6 


Moved oil — 













1920 

4.0 

9.3 

14.9 

20.4 

25.6 

30.9 

3A0 

40.4 

47.8 

66.1 


65.8 

1921 

3.5 

7.3 

12.4 

17.0 

21.8 

26.3 


35.0 

40.2 

47.6 

65. 0 

60.4 

1922.. 

3.6 

7.3 

12.3 

17.4 

22.7 

27.6 

31.9 

37.2 

12 6 

61.8 

68.3 

621 

192:1 

4.0 


12.6 

17.8 

22.7 

27.2 

3L6 

:{6.3 

40.0 

47.2 

64.4 


Slaugbtero^l on farms— 


1920 

0.6 


1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

2 6 

29 

3.3 

2 9 

15 

5.3 

6.3 

1921 

■tM>l 

1.2 

1.6 

■SI 

2.2 

26 

29 

3.2 

8.6 

11 

19 


1922 

mSm 

1.2 

1.7 


2.2 

26 

28 

8.2 

2 6 

12 

17 


1923 

0.8 

1.3 

1.8 

2. 1 

2.6 

28 

3.1 

26 

[ 8.9 

16 

2 6 

mm 

Died— 

HHHi 

1920 

0.7 

1.5 

2.6 

3.8 

4.6 

6.0 

6.2 

5.7 


6.4 

HIE] 


1921 

0.5 

1.1 

1.6 j 

2.2 

2.6 

3.0 

28 

8.6 

2 9 


ir 


1922 

0.5 

1.1 

1.9 

2.7 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

18 


2 5 


1923 

0.5 

1.3 

2.4 

8.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

18 

5.2 



HBBi 

Total decreases— 


1920 

5.9 

11.8 

18.9 

26.0 

32L2 

38.6 

43.1 

49.4 

57.7 

620 

721 

79.3 

1921 — . 

4.6 

9.6 

15.6 

21.1 

36.6 

31.8 

36.4 

41.8 

47.7 

62 0 

64.6 

72 5 

1922 

4.8 

9.6 

16.9 

22.0 

28.1 

33.6 

38.7 

418 

51.9 

61.1 

626 

716 

1923 

5.3 

10.6 

16.8 

23.1 

28.8 

34.0 

39.0 

416 

49.1 

57.4 

62 6 


Not change; 


1920 

-0.4 

-0.6 

+0.4 

+2.1 

+4.6 

+4.6 

+4.1 

+2 3 

+0.3 

+2 8 

-1.4 

-2 3 

1921 

-0.1 

+0.2 

+1.7 

+4.8 

+6.0 

+6.7 

+(i.6 

+5.8 

+3.8 

+2 3 

+2 6 

+2 0 

+21 

1922- 

+0.1 

+1.5 

+2.7 

+7.1 

+a8 

+&0 

+4.2 

+3.2 

+2 8 

+2 3 

+21 

1923 

-0.2 

+a5 

+1.9 

+4.0 

+6.9 

+ai 

+5.8 

+2 0 

+2 8 

+2 2 

+2 9 

On hand compared with 
Jan. 1: 


1920 

99.6 

90.5 

100.4 

102.1 

104.6 

104.6 

104.1 

102 3 

100.3 

102 3 

026 

027 

1921 

00.9 

100.2 

101. 7 

104.6 

106.7 

106.6 

105.3 

103. 8 

103.3 

102 6 

102 0 

1021 

1922 

100. 1 

101. 5 

102,7 

106.0 

107.1 

106.8 

106.0 

104. 2 

10'1.2 

102 8 

102 3 

12). 1 

1923 

09.8 

100.5 

101.9 

104.0 

105.9 

106.1 

105.3 

102 0 

103.8 

102 2 

102 9 



Division of (^rop and Livestock Estimates. Bastxl on reports of about 7,5()0 farmers reporting monthly 
for their own forms. 

^ Number on hand, Jan. 1, each year* 100 per oent 
* Correnlive factor 0.96 applied to births and brought on forms figures. 


Table 408. — Cattle: Yearly losses per 1,000 from disease and exposure, 1890-1924., 


Year 
ending 
Apr. 30. 

Loss iier 1,000. 

Year 
ending 
Apr. 80. 

Loss per 1,000. 

i 

Year 
oudiug 
Apr. 30. 

Lobs iht 1,000. 

Yew 

ending 

Apr.30. 

Loss per 1,000. 

From 

disease. 

From 

exT)0- 

sure. 

From 

disease. 

From 

expo- 

sure. 

From 

disease. 

From 

expo- 

sure. 

From 

disease. 

From 

expo- 

sure. 

1889-00 

120 

23.0 

1898-99 

20.3 

22 1 

1907-08 

‘l8.9 

12.0 

: 1916-17 

10.4 

14.6 

1890-91 

113 

15.3 

1899-1900 

19.9 

13.7 

1908-09 

19.2 

14.8 

1017-18 

12 2 

13.3 

1891-+2 

12.8 

13.0 

190(H)1 

22.8 

ll. 

1909-10 

21.0 

17.6 

1 1918-19 

17.4 

15.0 

1892-93 

12 6 

17.3 

1901-02 

21.3 

18.2 

1910-11 

19.7 

12 3 

j 1919-20 

10.6 

125 

1808-4)4 

10.0 

12.6 

1902-03 

23.0 

23.7 I 

1911-12 

21.6 

21.5 

1 1920-21 

19.0 

0.2 

1804-4)6 

21.4 

227 

1903-04 

23.6 

20.2 1 

1912-13 

20.6 

14. 1 

,i 1921-22 

17.8 

121 

1805-96 

19.8 

11.3 

1904-2'5 

226 

23.3 } 

1913-14 

19.8 

12 9 

II 1922-23 

12 7 

121 

1806-07 

10. 4 

12 0 

1906-06 

‘ 20. 1 

14.0 j 

1914-15 






1897-98 

19.7 

12 0 

1906-07 

19.9 

13.7 '1 

1915-16 

19.6 

12 7 

' 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for year ending 
April 30. 
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Tablx 400 . — CatUe and ccdveB: Receipts and shipments at prineipeX markets and 
at all markets^ 1900-1923, 

RECEIPTS. 


Calendar 

year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Louis. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kansas 

City. 

Omar 

ha. 

Bt. 

Jos- 

eph. 

St. 

Paul. 


Total. 

AH 

other 

markets 

report- 

fng. 

Total 
ell mar- 
kets re- 
porting. 


Thou- 

ThOUr 

TkOUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1900 

2,865 

240 

608 


2,083 

828 

800 

221 

300 

7,625 

(«) 

(*) 

1901 

3, 218 

227 

802 

0) 

2,127 

818 

430 

190 

309 

8, 215 

(D 

(») 

1002 

8, 103 

824 

1,113 

182 

2,279 

1,011 

517 

306 

405 

9, 280 

(*) 

(*) 

1008 

8:704 

286 

1,140 

447 

2,137 

1,071 

625 

303 

379 

10.002 


<5 

1904 

3,627 

265 

1,074 

643 

2,168 

944 

687 

389 

331 

9,923 

« 

(*) 

1905 

8,791 

294 

1,124 

812 

2,423 

1,026 

647 

489 

403 

10,909 


(») 

1906 

3,742 

329 

1, 121 

838 

2,556 

1,079 

606 

487 

385 

1 1, 143 

(») 

(*) 

1907 

8,727 

807 

1,133 

1,022 

2,670 

1,159 

616 

520 

410 

11,564 

(*) 

(*) 

1908 

8, 461 

420 

1,145 

1,069 

2,458 

1,037 

584 

463 

885 

11,022 

(») 

(*) 

1900 

3,340 

426 

1,241 

1, 197 

2,660 

1,125 

602 

497 

426 

11,504 

(») 

(») 

1910 

3,558 

309 

1,208 

1,071 

2,507 

1,224 

665 

604 

439 

11.670 

(*) 

(*) 

1911 

3, 453 

208 

1,072 

884 

2,370 

1, 174 

513 

539 

487 

10,790 

(») 

(*) 

1912 

3, 158 

416 

1,200 

1, 039 

2, 147 

1,017 

404 

524 

431 

10, 426 

(*) 

^5 

1913 

2,888 

409 

1,100 

1, 185 

2,319 

962 

450 

532 

394 

10,829 

(5 

(*) 

1914 

2,001 

443 

1,041 

1,176 

1,967 

939 

> 856 

585 

368 

9,460 

! (•) 

(*) 

1915 

2,685. 

424 

992 

944 

1,963 

1,218 

441 

8.56 

534 

10, 057 

4,406 

14,553 

1916 

8,250 

601 

1.200 

1,081 

2,331 

1,434 

480 

941 

602 

11,920 

5, 756 

17. 676 

1917 

3,820 

653 

1, 405 

1,060 

2,902 

1,720 

670' 

1, 107 

707 

15,034 

8, 032 

23.066 

1918 

4,448 

728 

1,500 

1,665 

3,320 

1,993 

870 

1,430 

8)8 

16,781 

8. 514 

25, 205 

1919 

4,253 

824 

1,473 

1,267 

3,085 

1,976 

750 

1,491 

814 

15, 932 

8, 601 

24.623 

1920 

3,840 

617 

1,264 

1, 134 

2,500 

1,603 

643 

1,373 

752 

13,726 

8.472 

22,107 

1921 

3,540 

482 

1,077 

984 

2,469 

1,435 

558 

985 

020 

12, 160 

7.637 

19, 787 

1922 

8, 934 

656 

1,400 

1,084 

2, 983 

1,744 

655 

1,387 

747 

14, 590 

8.627 

23,217 

1923 

8, 018 

620 

1,309 

1,258 

3,208 

1.703 

709 

1,.340 

759 

15,013 

8, 108 

23, 211 


SHIPMENTS. 


1900 

049 

(*) 

166 

(*) 

(*) 

274 

92 

164 

187 

1,822 

(*) 

(*) 

lOOL 

1,051 


224 

$*> 

(») 

239 

82 

126 

189 

1,911 


(*) 

1902 

937 


816 

0 


365 

112 

230 

283 

2,243 

0 

(*) 

1903 

1,206 

0 

318 

0 

0 

301 

174 

212 

279 

2,580 

0 


1904 

1,350 

(*) 

308 

(») 

0 

261 

140 

275 

230 

2,564 

(») 

0 

1905 

1,487 

0 

8.59 

0 

(>) 

815 

133 

352 

237 

2,833 

0 

0 

1906 

1,376 

0 

365 

0 


303 

143 

853 

210 

2,750 

(1) 

0 

1907 

1,477 

0 

871 

0 

0 

362 

150 

879 

227 

2.966 

(>) 

0 

1908 

1, 387 

0 

847 

0 

0 

830 

178 

802 

213 

2,7.57 

0 

0 

1009 

1,297 

0 

374 

0 

0 

374 

185 

822 

232 

2,784 

(*) 

0 

1910 

1, 347 

0 

870 

0 

0 

425 

161 

369 

213 

2,885 

0 

(*) 

1911 

1,245 

v) 

809 

0 

0 

446 

167 

318 

249 

2,724 

0 

(» 

1912 

994 

(iS 

315 

0 

0 

418 

158 

293 

240 

2.418 

0 


1913 

1,001 

m 

844 


0 

432 

157 

322 

228 

2,484 

0 

0 

1914 

824 

(*) 

306 

0 

0 

304 

124 

328 

197 

2,173 

(>) 

(*; 

1918 

392 

359 

269 

506 

1,082 

536 

175 

523 

289 

4,061 

1,771 

5,852 

1916 

726 

612 

818 

511 

1,028 

501 

149 

556 

369 

4,766 

2, 198 

6, 9r)3 

1917 

867 

521 

817 

888 

1,202 

723 

211 

723 

410 

5,812 

3,661 

9,473 

1918 

1,025 1 

544 

870 

562 

1,422 

855 

209 

896 

432 

6,405 

3,906 

10,311 

1919 

1,221 

042 

454 

475 

1,467 

840 

220 

935 

459 

6,718 

4,044 

10, 767 

1920 

1,247 

471 

610 

644 

1,209 

689 

284 

634 

410 

5,948 

3,888 

9,831 

1921 

1,163 

860 

611 

412 

1,244 

635 

188 

391 

346-1 

6,350 

3,250 1 

8,600 

1922 

1,137 

532 

871 

467 

1,534 

820 

251 

609 

447 

6,677 

3,988 

10,665 

1928 

1, 106 

490 

855 

468 

1,699 

704 

265 

496 

417 

6,484 

3, 676 ! 

10,060 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of 
stockyard companies; sub^uent figures compiled from data of the reputing service of the Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool Division. Prior to 1015 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, 
except East St. Louis <1000 to 1006 from the Fourteenth Annual Report of Bureau of Animal Industry; 
1007 to 1014, from Merchants Exchange Annual Report); imbseqaent*fignres from data of the reportixig 
service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Not in operation. 

* Figures not available prior to 1015. 
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TabXiB 410. — C(Me and calves: Receipts at aU ptMic stockyards, 1916-19fSS, 


^en- 

deryear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Ang. 

.. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1015*— 

1917- — 

1918- -.. 

1919- -. 

1920.... 
1021 

1922- -.. 

1923- — 

Thau- 

•andi. 

1,029 

1,202 

1,606 

1,727 

2,119 

1,881 

1,644 

1,628 

1,877 

Thou- 

sands. 

768 
l,a!i5 
1,302 
1,498 
1,453 
1,480 
1. 190 
1, 417 
1,427 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,017 
1,201 
1,330 
1, 713 
1, 517 
1,663 
1,566 
1, 622 
1,502 

Thou- 

sands. 

987 
1, 151 
1,539 
2,046 
1,767 
1,557 
1,404 
1, 470 
1,670 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,111 
1,385 
1,961 
1,868 
1, 836 
1, 778 
1,.542 
1,878 
1,900 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,113 
1,319 
1, 759 
1, 815 
1,588 
1, 879 
1,580 
1, 759 
1,629 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,039 
1, 154 
1,729 
2,128 
2,016 
1,671 
1, .343 
1,709 
1,903 

1 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,246 

1,584 

1,814 

2,024 

2,039 

1,962 

1,867 

2,149 

2,214 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,531 

1,779 

2,357 

2,826 

2.396 
2,294 
1,906 

2.397 
2,205 


Thou- 
sands. 
1, 724 
1,977 
2,626 
2,648 
2,702 
2,428 
1,928 
2,427 
2,182 

Thou- 
sands. 
1, 170 
1,460 
1,800 
2,142 
2, 182 
1,395 
1,417 
1,825 
1,810 

Thou- 

sands. 

14,553 

17,678 

23,006 

25,295 

24,623 

22,107 

19,787 

28,217 

23,211 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsearrh. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

^ Complete Information for 1015 and 1016, purticolarly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of the markets. 

Table 411 . — CatUe and calves: Receipts at Chicago, East St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Omaha, combined, IDOO^IQSS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Fob . 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thau- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1900 

490 

420 

460 

445 

532 

436 

491 

646 

688 

786 

615 

461 

1901 

531 

451 

433 

510 

511 

489 

722 

695 

764 

836 

581 

525 

1902 

568 

471 

477 

472 

408 

495 

628 

787 

094 

941 

721 

686 

1903 

607 

620 

554 

692 

622 

540 

6.56 

755 

962 

963 

761 

618 

1904 .- 

631 

568 

594 

545 

524 

610 

352 

668 

827 

970 

828 

585 

1905 

619 

496 

566 

548 

619 

597 

613 

815 

004 

1,068 

824 

695 

1906 

715 

576 

555 

674 

660 

591 

687 

733 

8;i3 

1,057 

827 

691 

1907 

786 

586 

671 

701 

605 

631 

748 

788 

1,015 

1, 031 

634 

596 

1908 

695 

556 

592 

496 

496 

671 

605 

796 

950 

913 

775 

657 

1909 

~ 628 

401 

593 

489 

558 

558 

610 

810 

879 

982 

914 

753 

1910 

641 

515 

590 

498 

553 

630 

662 

915 

995 

1,040 

834 

617 

1911 

700 

616 

555 

498 

612 

620 

680 

764 

766 

1,044 

7.57 

556 

1912— 

660 

486 

502 

515 

484 

462 

516 

667 

868 

1,010 

6V4 

676 

1913 - 

606 

480 

481 

523 

452 

525 

568 

088 

923 

824 

606 ' 

588 

A V. 1909-1913. 

647 

499 

644 

505 

532 1 

659 

607 

769 

886 

980 

757 

638 

1014 

we" 

446 

482 

446 

^405" 

473 

467 

566 

785 

813 

558 

581 

1916 

513 

377 

528 

465 

461 

474 

462 

611 

730 

834 

798 

605 

1916 

606 

534 

558 

452 

558 

530 

535 

807 

861 

1, 146 

915 

716 

1917 

807 

667 

533 

600 

708 

701 

773 

808 

1,029 

1,309 

1, 148 

864 

1918 — 

763 

709 

779 

881 

688 

705 

967 

on 

1,347 

1,320 

1, 167 

1,032 

1019 

098 

682 

646 

706 

668 

641 

881 

926 

1, 131 

1,362 

1,160 

976 

1920 

847 

642 

698 

532 

642 

696 

609 

868 

1,032 

032 

1.020 

618 

Av. 1914-1920 

724 

665 

608 

583 

590 

603 

678 

785 

088 

1, 102 

969 

770 

1921 

744 

520 

679 

coT 

626 

675 ' 

542 ” 

863 

866 

1 1,019 

795 

585 

1922 

717 

617 

682 

677 

748 

760 

710 

981 

1,096 

1,338 

1,045 

789 

1923 

833 

641 

652 

720 

793 

693 

856 

1,082 

1,116 

1 1,263 

892 

780 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures prior to 1015 compiled from yearbooks ol stock- 
yard oompaniea; subsequent figures compiled from data of the rcuH>rting service of the Livestock, Meats 
Bad Wool Division. 
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Tablb 412 . — CaUU and calves: Beeeipis, local slaughter, and siocher and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, calendar years, 1915-1 OtS. 

BE0EIPT8. 


Market. 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


1921 


1922 1923 


Albany, N. Y-. 
Amarillo, Tex.. 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Qa.... 
Baltimore, Md. 


BflUnRS, Mont 

Birmingham, Ala 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cheyenne, Wyo.. 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Columbia, S. C 


Columbus, Ohio.. 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 


Dublin, Qa 

East 8t. Louis, 111. 

El Paso, Tex 

Emeryville, Calif.. 
Erie, Pa 


Evansville, Ind... 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Jersey City, N. J.. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn... 
Layette, Ind 


Lancast^ Pa 

Laredo, Tex 

Logansport, Ind... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
LouisvHle. Ky 


Marlon, Ohio. 

Memphis, Tenn... 
Milwaukee, Wls... 

Mobile, Ala 

Montgomery, Ala. 


Moultrie, Oa 

Nashville, Tenn 

Nebraska City, Nebr.. 

Newark. N. J 

New Brighton, Minn.. 


New Orleans, I<a 

NewYorl^^. Y 

No. Salt Lake, Utah.. 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla^.... 


Omaha, Nebr 

Orangeburg, 8. C.. 

Pasco, Wash 

Peoria, 111 

PhSEl^phia, Pa.. 


Thou- 

sands. 


116 


Thou- 

iand». 

42 

133 


147 


43 

362 


178 

5 

19 

90 

477 

24 


2,685 

281 

122 


18 

424 

122 


3,250 

352 

181 

6 

2 

9 

21 

001 

200 


992 

225 


1,200 

130 


Thou- 

»and». 

107 

352 

27 

14 


18 

91 

531 

25 

40 

3,820 

453 

296 

4 


28 

653 

263 

1 

1,408 

190 


Thou- 

sands. 

46 
272 

22 

14 

227 

8 

22 

104 

668 

13 

47 
4,448 

455 


12 

30 

728 

252 

2 

1,509 

212 

32 

67 


Thou- 

sands. 

89 

185 

18 

14 

249 

16 

24 

98 

749 

12 

47 

4,263 

460 

306 

6 

3 

9 

31 

824 

227 

2 

1,473 

203 

36 

38 


Thou- 

sands. 

86 

147 

21 

18 

287 

' 2 
24 
75 
677 
13 

23 

3,849 

441 

281 

6 


33 

617 

234 

4 

1,264 

162 


Thou- 

sands. 

23 

113 

29 

12 

279 

20 

61 

009 

15 


3,540 

454 

248 

6 

3 

8 

31 

482 

201 


1,077 

170 

85 


Thou- 

sands. 

21 

140 

30 

14 

241 


8 

77 

637 

19 

9 

3,934 

446 

281 

7 

4 

8 
83 

666 

253 

8 

1,400 

149 

35 


23 


45 


46 i 


35 


44 


944 

0 

352 


491 

1,963 

14 

10 

115 


1,081 

12 

405 

3 

746 

2,331 

17 

10 

144 


1,960 

12 

501 

9 

765 

2,902 

20 

14 

258 


1,665 

10 

504 

40 

650 

3,320 

19 

14 

304 


1,267 

11 

516 

16 

746 

3,086 

21 

17 

239 


1, 134 
14 
597 


2,500 

21 

19 

287 


0) 

“itt 


(0 


1 

’22i' 


224 

17 


2 

244 

8 


5 
295 

6 
7 


1 

"218' 

2 

4 

370 


1 

13 


1 


19 

444 


34 


52 


68 


39 


118 


352 


154 
322 
• 12 


227 

1,218 


325 

1,434 


60 

106 

276 

42 

64 

620 

1,720 


Pittsburgh. Pa 

Portland! Oreg 

Pueblo, Colo 

Richmon^Va 

Roanoke, va.. 


13 

136 

838 

76 

130 

23 


20 

180 

169 

83 

130 

29 


26 

192 

660 

105 

186 

26 


174 

885 

54 

117 

690 

1,993 

1 

3 

32 

104 

623 

120 

206 

22 


121 

101 

402 

67 

104 


1,975 

(») 

6 

27 

201 

616 

126 

217 

29 


78 

213 

816 

40 

84 

400 

1,608 


8 

86 

226 

733 

141 

178 

30 


984 

11 

483 


844 

2,460 

18 

18 

205 


1 

'246' 

7 

8 
439 

’"m 

4 

96 

1 


1,084 

15 

609 

6 

905 

2,983 

24 

13 


234 

..... 


16 

13 

504 


59 

5 

109 

I 


36 

188 

301 

67 

76 

816 

1,435 


98 

193 


91 

382 

1,744 


3 

43 

227 

745 

120 

79 

28 


6 

40 

264 

867 

140 

199 

82 


Thou- 

sands. 

14 

115 

59 

12 

228 


2 

67 


17 


3,918 

426 

278 

10 

3 

7 

34 


1,309 

1U3 


39 

8 

1,258 

12 

528 

7 

673 

3,208 

22 

13 

229 

15 

(0 

183 

255 

9 

22 

512 


76 


5 

96 


41 


207 

216 

74 

122 

414 

1,793 

2 

38 

179 

821 

168 

151 

82 

3 


iLos than 500. 
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Tabus 412. — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter ^ and stacker and feeder 
shipments^ public stocky ards^ calendar years j 1916-19^S — Continued. 
BECEIPTS— Continued. 


Market. 

1916 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1910 1 

1020 

i 1921 

1022 

1023 


Thou- 

Thoti- 

Thou- 

TViou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou* 


9ands. 

sandii 

ianda 

aanda. 

santia. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

St. Joseph, Mo 

441 

480 

670 

870 

760 

643 

658 

656 

700 

St. l^au, Mo._ 

82 

43 

36 

26 






St. Paul, Minn 

H.'Hl 

941 

1,107 

1,430 

1,491 

1,373 

985 

1,387 

1,349 

San Antonio, Tex I 

1 139 

203 

103 

176 

250 

233 

151 

108 

163 

Seattle, Wash 


25 

30 

56 

60 

58 

47 

40 

65 

Sioux City, Iowa ' 

634 

602 

707 

818 

814 

752 

620 

747 

7.W 

Sioux Fulls, S. Dak 



7 

7 

8 

14 

17 

33 

30 

Spokane, Wash 

: i 

17 

26 

51 

74 

67 

41 

49 

46 

Spi'ingtleld^ Ohio 









7 

Tacoma, Wash 


16 

20 

27 

20 

22 

25 

28 


Toledo, Ohio 

: ^ 

26 

32 

44 

57 

64 

26 ! 

! 26 

25 

Washington, D. C 


; 15 

16 

18 

23 

27 

28 

20 

32 

Wichita, Kans... 

i 

1 

371 

394 

311 

242 

2S5 ; 

[ 407 

417 

Total 

14,653 1 

[ 17,676 

23,066 

25,290 

24,623 

22,197 

10,787 j 

23,218 

23,211 


Division of Statistical and HistorictU Resoaroh. Compiled from dat.a of the rei>ortins service of the 
Livestock, McatJ, and Wool Division. 


LOCAL RLAITOIITEU. 


Albany, N.Y ' 


8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

' 1 

Amarillo, To\ . ^ j 




1 

1 

1 

(•> 

19 

i (») 

! 33 

Atlanta. Da .. . 1 


15 

ii 

II 

15 

18 

Augusta, Oa 1 

1 


10 

8 

9 

8 

8 

11 

1 0 

Baltimore, Md 1 

J)2 

112 j 

122 

126 

145 

170 

156 

ir>7 

1 158 




2 

1 


(') 

23 

(’) 



Birmingham, Ain ' 


15 

15 

21 

22 

19 

8 ' 

2 

Buffalo, N, Y 1 


197 

212 

205 

202 

J90 

167 

192 

189 

Chattanfmgft, Tcnil . . , , ] 


9 

10 

10 

11 

13 ; 

13 

Chioago, lii-I j 

2,293 

2,524 

2,953 

3,422 

3, 032 

2,603 

2,377 

2. 7JI7 1 

2,813 

Cincinnati, Ohio 1 

187 

233 

300 

303 

305 

283 

:«)2 

252 i 

230 

Cleveland, Ohio 1 

HI 

164 

1 223 

223 

244 

228 

228 

253 ! 

256 

Columbia, S. C ' 

Columbus, Ohio ' 


5 


4 

6 

6 

•■> 

1 

8 1 

10 

1 

1 

i 1 

(') 

(») 

1 

2 

2 

Dallas, Tex 


9 

' 8 

12 

0 

8 

8 

8 < 

7 

Dayton, Ohio 

17 

18 

23 

26 

25 

26 

27 

29 


Denver, Colo 

66 


131 

185 

174 

163 

122 

124 

1 131 

Detroit, Mich.. 


165 

i 174 

192 

189 

202 

168 

206 

! 230 

East St'. Louis, 111 

723 

888 

1,087 

1,140 

1,019 

744 

466 

530 

544 

El Pnan. Tex 



! 10 

19 

24 

21 

24 

20 

1 26 


’ i 

1 38 

32 

36 

38 

36 

35 

! 



i 

13 

13 

0 


Evansville, Ind 

13 

1 

15 

16 

24 

21 

23 { 

1 22 



' 4 

Fort W’ofth, Tox 

362 1 

474 

1 991 

954 

715 

558 

576 

620 ; 

795 

Fostoria, Ohio 



2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Indiaua^lis, Ind 

175 

‘"'m 

( 270 

268 

245 

257 

2;)0 

238 , 

247 




6 

30 

16 

6 

3 

3 1 

[ 4 

Jersey City, N. J 

491 1 

746 1 

755 

650 

746 

833 

843 

903 ' 

673 

Kansas City, Mo 

035 

i,301 

1,677 

1, 915 

1, 61 7 

1,264 

1,200 

1, 407 ; 

1,659 

Knoxville, Tenu 

' " 

13 

10 

9 

9 

11 

10 

13 

12 


6 

0 

5 

7 

8 

9 

8 i 

8 




28 

45 

55 

37 

48 1 

47 







2 

l^ansport, Ind 

; (‘^ 

(«) 

(«) 

(») 

(») 

(»■) 

(•) 

'Wl 

0) 











173 

I^uisviUc, Ky 

1 M 

70 

76 

74 

" 87 

87 

81 


98 





(») 

1 

1 

1 

2 1 

2 



1 

1 

0) 

5 

8 1 

11 

Milwau^, Wis 

1 179 


263 

321 

334 

390 

402 

468 1 

471 

VrnhllA Ala ’ 

1 13 

7 

^ 6 




1 







3 

4 

4 

4 

7 








1 

2 

2 


7 

1 27 

82 

41 

46 

42 

47 

61 





0) 

Newark. N. ‘ 

* 




i 

87 

Maot Oriaane. La _ . i 

' 141 i 

155 

160 

162 

174 

160 

150 

1 168 

New York, N. Y j 

i 352 1 

322 1 

276 

386 

400 

316 

300 

267 

1 216 

\rnrfh Halt, liftke. Utah.. . i 


1 i 

11 

23 

19 

1 14 

26 

14 

16 

Ogden, Utah 1 

12 

12 

11 

16 

13 

12 

1 18 


t Less than 600. 




1916 1916 


Oklahoma, Okla.. 

Omahi^ebr 

Pasco, wash 

Peoria, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa_.. 
Portlaud, Oreg... 

Pueblo, Colo 

Richmond, Va... 
Roanoke, Va 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Thou- 
sandi. 
628 
1, 188 

Tkau^ 

sands. 

368 
1, 136 

Thouf 

sands. 

228 

914 

Tkon- 

sands. 

203 

797 

Thmb- 

sands. 

219 

916 

Thcu'‘ 

sands. 

279 

997 


St. Joseph, Mo 267 

8t. Louis, Mo 20 

St. Paul, Minn 327 

Ban Antonio, Tox 

Beattie, Wash 

Sioux City, Iowa 244 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 

Spokane, Wash (0 

Springfield, Ohio 

Tacoma, Wash 

Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, D. C 

Wichita, Elans 67 


459 669 

25 22 

487 616 

66 20 

30 66 


Total I 7,012 I 10,294 I 13,275 | 14,874 | 13,638 { 12,194 | 11,078 | 12,435 | 13,080 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of stock sold and driven out for 
local slaughter, made by stockyards to the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS. 


Albany, N.Y..... 
Amarillo, Texas.. . 

Atlanta, Oa 

Aumisla, Qa 

Baltimore, Md 

Billings, Mont.... 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago, in 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbia, 8. C 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Dublin, Qa 

East St. Louis, 111 

El Paso, Tex 

Emeryville, Calif 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianaiwlis, Ind 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Lafayette, Ind 

Lan(^ter, Pa 

Laredo, Tex 

Logansport, Ind 

liOS Angele^Calif 

IfOuisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaakee, Wis 

Mobile, Ala 

Montgomery, Ala 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1 

(*) 

0) 

(>) 

01 

84 

108 

74 

1 

3 

2 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

8 

1 




(*) 

(>) 


0) 

14 

8 

7 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

417 

8^ 

343 

295 

28 

22 

26 

23 

8 

6 

6 

4 





h) 




407 

274 

413 

361 

16 

14 

14 

11 

(0 

1 

1 


168 

186 

276 

281 

116 

102 

84 

40 

1 

1 

8 

3 

278 

172 

226 

^ 169 

6 

8 

7 

6 

48 

41 

44 

44 

(*) 


1 

0) 

778 

788 

1,161 

1, 162 

4 

3 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

87 

1 


53 




10 

0) 

(») 

(0 

(») 




9 

31 

37 

42 

82 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

2 

1 

2 

7 

16 

12 

18 

16 

88 1 

10 

0 

7 


iLees than 600. 
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Tablb 412. — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter, and stock er and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, calendar years, IBld’-lQSS— -Continued, 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS-Contlaued. 


Market. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

Mmiltrifl, Ga 

Thou- 
sands . 

ThOtt- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

% 

mow- 

sands. 

0) 

15 

mott- 

sands. 

(0 

0 

Nashville, Tenn. . 

6 

8 

3 

11 

14 

Nebraska City, Nebr 



0) 

1 


(0 


Newark. N. JV. 





3 

New Brighton, Minn 


1 

3 

1 

1 

(0 

16 

3 

New Orleans, La 

5 

6 

18 

17 

21 

21 

North Salt Lake, Utah 

2 

25 

23 

26 

16 

12 

15 

11 

Ogden, Utah 


5 

27 

48 

26 

25 

23 

45 

Oklahoma, Okla 

88 

172 

155 

136 

mm 

80 

80 

70 

Omaha, Nebr 

633 

661 

526 

656 

443 

621 

586 

Pasco, W ash 

(0 

2 

(>) 

1 


Peoria, HI 

2 

2 

0) 

21 

4 

HgHlrll 

4 

Portland, Orog 

12 

18 

18 

26 

9 


10 

Poeblo, Coir 

79 

7 

5 

4 

16 

46 

Richmond Va... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Roanoke, va 







1 

St. Joseph, Mo 

95 

127 

lie 

124 

■IMITTM 


176 

170 

St. Paul, Miim 

368 

367 

337 

416 

316 

270 

439 

34H 

San Antonio, Tex 

69 

43 

63 

138 

96 

26 

83 

66 

Seattle, Wash 

0) 

348 

0) 

303 

0) 

329 

(0 

240 

0) 

335 


Sioux (Mty, lowa__ 

328 

23H 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

6 

4 

1 

1 

4 

11 

14 

Spokane, Wash 


9 

12 

28 

23 

7 

12 

8 

T^oma, Wash. 



1 

3 

0) 

5 

0) 

4 

0) 

4 

Toledo, Ohio 

1 

2 

6 

4 

4 

Washington, D. C’ 


0) 

188 

1 

0) 

104 

(■) 

132 



Wichita, Kans... 

107 

192 

116 

203 

198 






Total 

3, 847 



j 6,286 

4, UU 

3,604 


4,653 



Division of Statusticsl and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestoclr, Moats and Wool Division. 


1 Less than fiOO. 


Table 413. — Cattle and calves: Stocker and feeder shipments from public stock- 

yards, 1916-192'S. 


Calendar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

ThOVr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thnu- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

19161.... 

221 

197 

250 

262 

289 

264 

171 

330 

464 

682 

461 

250 

3,817 

1917 

260 

213 

249 

306 

401 

363 

262 

330 

588 

768 

729 

844 

4,803 

1918 

222 

214 

319 

385 

491 

393 

274 

418 

604 

704 

623 

866 

6, 013 

1919 .... 

364 

264 

277 

391 

442 

272 

236 

897 

611 

839 

723 

470 

6,280 

1920 

349 

240 

241 

244 

323 

272 

218 

814 

488 

580 

653 

280 

4, 102 

1921 

206 

166 

336 

238 

214 

209 

122 

855 

896 

622 

497 

246 

8,504 

1922 

233 

243 

282 

235 

365 

318 

22:1 

469 

630 

864 

710 

857 

4,920 

1923 

281 

210 

199 

233 

300 

234 

223 

480 

631 

786 

624 

353 

4,553 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


1 Complete information for 191G not obtainable from many markets. 


Table 414. — Cattle and calves: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 192S, 


Stockyards. 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July* 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thofi- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

TTlOUr 

Thwr 

1 

ThOUr 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

sands.. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Receipts 

48 

40 

49 

57 

49 

50 

50 

45 

40 

66 

54 

51 

689 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

13 

11 

16 

19 

14 

j 

16 

17 

16 

15 

21 

17 

16 

180 

ments 

Chicago, 111.: 

0) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(») 

(0 

0) 

(») 

0) 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Receipts 

840 

278 

293 

335 

356 

286 

816 

819 

819 

411 

381 

835 

8,018 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

242 

198 

217 

256 

278 

217 

228 

224 

219 

281 

227, 

326 

! 

2,818 

ments 

> Less than 500 

16 

14 

16 

17 

14 

14 

13 

24 ' 

40 

54 

41 

32 

205 
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Tabi b 414 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts, local sUn^hter. stocker and Jeeder shipments 
at public stockyards, 1923 — Continued. 


Stockyards 



Mi 

ESI 

ES9 

fjnj 

B 


na 

IQ31 

■ 


TotaL 


Tftou- 

ThOUr 

PkOM- 

Than- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

mm 

Thou- 

PJUm- 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

aanda. 

rands. 

Bands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Receipts 

29 

28 

32 

81 

86 

34 

41 

89 

88 

49 

37 

32 

426 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

18 

17 

17 

19 

20 

17 

21 

21 

20 

24 

18 

18 

230 

ments 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

8 

1 

28 

Receipts 

20 

• 18 

22 

26 

25 

23 

24 

26 

23 

23 

26 

24 

278 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 
ments 

Denver, Colo.i 

19 

17 

(0 

21 

0) 

24 

(0 

24 

0) 

21 

(0 

21 

0) 

23 

0) 

20 

1 

20 

1 

24 

1 

22 

1 

366 

4 

Receipts 

60 

26 

28 

29 

69 

33 

25 

80 

4S 

106 

111 

65 

620 

Local slaughter.. 
Stockor and 
feeder ship- 

11 

9 

11 

12 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

13 

11 

0 

181 

ments 

E&st St. lx>uis. 111.: 

29 

14 

11 

10 

46 

26 

12 

14 

29 

57 

76 

38 

361 

Receipts 

90 

72 

73 

76 

90 

94 

139 

162 

165 

197 

125 

00 

1,309 

Local slaughter.. 
Stockor and 
feeder ship- 

88 

26 

27 

87 

61 

37 

57 

51 

48 

80 

46 

46 

644 

ments 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 

14 

13 

12 

11 

n 

16 

17 

38 

46 

50 

36 

17 

128 

Receipts 

79 

43 

44 

62 

120 

114 

141 

164 

122 

162 

121 

86 

1,288 

Local slaughter .. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

62 

32 

28 

30 

61 

59 

82 

109 

87 

110 

88 

67 

796 

ments 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 

9 

6 

9 

20 

24 

10 

8 

9 

16 

20 

20 

10 

160 

Receipts. 

44 

86 

39 

39 

48 

44 


47 

60 

54 

39 

44 

628 

Local slaughter. . 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

22 

19 

20 

21 

24 

20 

21 

20 

20 

21 

18 

21 

247 

menus 

Jersey City, N. J.: 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

7 

8 

4 

3 

44 

Receipts 

66 

60 

67 

73 

62 

50 

60 

64 

65 

60 

47 

50 

673 

Local .slaughter.. 
Elansas City, Mo.: 

66 

60 

57 

73 

62 

50 

50 

64 

65 

69 

47 

50 

673 

Hccoipth 

236 

171 

166 

161 

191 

182 

284 

453 

432 

437 

288 

217 

3,208 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

122 

100 

97 

100 

118 

103 

139 

162 

169 

193 

136 

no 

1,660 

ments 

Oklahoma, Okla.: 

71 

64 

40 

44 

46 

49 

63 

193 

187 

187 

141 

79 

1,162 

Receipts 

38 

28 

28 

24 

23 

24 

46 

64 

44 

81 

48 

27 

415 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

26 

20 

18 

14 

12 

18 

30 

39 

30 

19 

34 

10 

279 

ments 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

5 

6 

7 

7 

6 

2 

4 

5 

7 

6 

12 

5 

70 

Receipts 

168 

119 

129 

149 

148 

130 

118 

147 

200 

218 

148 

120 

1,793 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

99 

68 

80 

97 

96 

89 

82 

73 

85 

89 

68 

72 

997 

ments 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Receipts 

40 

32 

23 

26 

2/i 

18 

17 

63 

107 

100 

78 

40 

686 

61 

61 

64 

66 

60 

68 

80 

83 

81 

84 

76 

77 

821 

Local slaughter.. 
St. Joseph, Mo.: 

18 

10 

13 

17 

17 

1 

16 

16 

16 

13 

l 

16 

14 

14 

176 

Receipts 

61 

61 

61 

62 

61 

42 

67 

77 

71 

86 

60 

60 

709 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

41 

37 

36 

36 

36 

} 

29 

36 

42 

41 

46 

35 

32 

444 

ments 

St. Paul, Minn.: 

9 

8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

11 

26 

26 

81 

24 

11 

170 

Receipts 

101 

78 

91 

88 

no 

89 

109 

106 

145 

186 

130 

106 

1,349 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

73 

66 

66 

65 

83 

66 

66 

61 

66 

97 

84 

70 

851 

ments 

Sioux City, Iowa: 

18 

15 

19 

17 

18 

17 


86 

64 

61 

80 

27 

848 

Reoeipts 

69 

48 

61 

58 

61 

60 

60 

66 

86 

100 

60 

60 

769 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

31 

26 

20 

31 

36 

31 

26 

1 

1 

26 

1 ^ 

30 

26 

26 

341 

ments 

19 

14 

14 

18 

18 

10 

12 

1 ** 

61 

61 

86 

27 

306 


Division of Btatistioal and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting servioe of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. Local slaughter data from stockyards. 


^Less than WO. 



Table 415. — Cattle: Shipments of feeder cattle from public stockyards^ 19^3. 

ORIGIN. 


Farm AmmaU and their Products—Catfle, 


889 


Total. 


jjj 

S 

i 

cd 

1 


mmmmn 

8 

i 

Nov. 

P 


g 



§ 

Sept. 


i 

n 

3 


i 

f 

June, j July. 

ii^§Si§H§i§sSgs 

B .^^'tCiCgeCer-^rw er«d'ef atfoT 

§ 

1- 

§iggS§§Sga§ig 

ad ^ <««r cjj' rJiC cf e^co i> 

g 

<3 

May. 

1 3SjS‘-S'-''«f-^S?f-Sf8“3 
k 

i 

K 

< 

i§§3l§igli§§3§8 
i Ss'5i" s *''^gr3 s‘ 

§ 

Mar. 

i§l§|g§i§3ge§s 

6 uj cSc^Cf ^ ^ 0<? ^ ^ CO" JIlJ 

§ 

3 


11 

*- 

ig§§§li33g§§§ 

oT •deeded ci^;d 

»o 

1-^ 

I'- 

g 

i 

^i3§ii8§§i§siiig 

B Iff ^ otf co^ cf gj od •rf' ^ 

1 

£ 

o 

Denver, Colo 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kansas City, Kans 

Ijouisville, Ky 

National Stock Yards, 111 

Oklahoma, Okla... 

Omah^ Nebr 

Sioux city, Iowa 

South 8t. Joseph, Mo 

South St. Pam, Minn 

Wichita, Kans 

All other./. 

Total 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Sstimates. 
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Table 418. — CatUe, live: ImportSf exportSf and priceSf 1896-19tS, 


Year ending June 30. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Number. 

Value. 

Average I 
impurt 1 
price. 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 

export 

price. 

1895-06 

317,826 

$1,509,856 

$(193 

372; 461 

$34, 560, 072 

$92.79 

1806-97 

328.077 

2,580,867 

7.87 

392,190 

36,367,461 

92.70 

1807-98 

201,680 

2,913,223 

9.99 

439,255 

37,827,500 

8a 12 

1898^ 

199,752 

2^320,362 

1L62 

380,490 

80, 516, 833 

7a 35 

1899-1900 

181,006 

2,257,604 

12.47 

397,286 

30,035,153 

77.11 

1900-1901 

146,022 

1,031,433 

'13.23 

460, 218 

37,566^060 

81.81 

1901-2 

96,027 

1,606,722 

16. 75 

392,884 

29,902,212 

7a 11 


66,175 

1,161,648 

17.65 

402,178 

29,848,936 

74.22 

1903-4 1 

16,056 

810,737 

19.36 

693,400 

42,266,291 

71.21 

1904-6 

27,866 

458,572 

16.46 

567,806 

40,596,048 

7L50 

1906-6 

29,019 

548,430 

18.90 

584,239 

42, 081, 170 

72.03 

1906-7 

32,402 

565,122 

17.44 

423, 051 

34,677,392 

81.73 

1007-8 

02,356 

1,607,310 

16.32 

340, 210 

29.330,134 

84.02 

1908-9 

* 139,184 

1,999,422 

14.37 

207,542 

1^046,076 

8a 06 

1909-10 

196,938 

2,999,824 

15.31 

139,430 

12»200;154 

87.50 

1910-11 

182,923 

2,953,077 

16. 14 

160,100 

13, 163,920 

87.70 

1911-12 

318,372 

4,805,574 

15.09 

105,606 

8.870,075 

84.07 

1912-13 

421,649 

6,640,668 

15. 75 

24,714 

1, 177, 190 

47.63 

1913-14 

868,368 

18,696,718 

21.53 

ias76 

647,288 

3a22 

1914-16 

538,167 

17,513,176 

32.54 

5,484 

702,847 

12a 16 

1916-16 

439, 185 

15, 187, 693 

34.58 

21,666 

2,383,765 

110.02 

1916-17 

374,826 

13,021,259 

34.74 

13,387 

949,608 

70.93 

1917-18 

293,710 

17,852,176 

oaTS 

18,213 

1, 247, 800 

east 

1918-19 

440^309 

36,905,921 

84.01 

42,345 

2,002,816 

40.42 

1910-20 

675,328 

45, 081, 179 

7a 36 

83,030 

11, 921, 518 

43.57 

1920-21 

329, 974 

23,634,361 

71.62 

145,673 

11,050,507 

7a 86 

1921-22 

. 151,633 

3,055,201 

2a 16 

155,281 

9, 877, 696 

63.61 

1922-23 

26:1,887 

6,630,119 

25.12 

61,486 

2,954,729 

4a 06 


Division of Statistical and Historical Keseorcli. 


Table 419. — Milk ^cows: Farm price per head, 16 th of month, United Slates 

1910 - 1923 . 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

DoUs. 
41. 18 

DoJh. 

40.35 

DoZZs. 

41.76 

Do2b. 

42.22 

DcXU. 

42.38 

Dorn. 

43.46 

DolU. 

42.86 

DoJU. 
42 77 

Dm. 

42 68 

Dm. 
43.20 
42 69 
47.30 
56.47 

Dolh. 
43.:i4 
42 70 
47. 3t^ 
67.71 

DolU. 
43.41 
42. T2 
48 62 
57. 19 

Dolls. 
42 47 
43. 57 
48 72 
5176 

1911 

44.70 

44.48 

4& 42 

44. 81 

44.54 

48 86 

42.44 

42 26 
4a 11 
54.78 

42 22 
48 79 
5a 78 

1912 

1913 

42.89 

49.51 

43.40 

61.42 

44.09 

64.02 

4a 14 
6a 34 

4a 63 
54.80 

4a 84 
5a 20 

46.41 

54.80 


Av. 1010-1013 

44.67 

4191 

4a 32 

4a 88 

4a 84 

47.00 

46.38 

48 48 

48 87 

47.42 

47.78 

47.06 

47.99 


1914 

57.99 

59.09 

59.23 

59.60 

59.85 

59.82 

59.67 

60.31 

62.04 

00.72 
58 34 
61. :i2 
72. .'■>3 

59.58 
58 38 
61.41 
73.93 

59.53 
68 76 
62.19 
75.79 

68 77 
67. 35 
62 67 
75. 00 

58 23 
58 70 
63. 18 
76. 16 
88 78 
95.54 
78 42 

.59.34 
58 26 

60.85 

71.86 
83.07 
91.06 
89.51 

1916 

5a ^ 

57.99 

6a 00 

67. 78 

58 20 

58 59 

1916 

67.7a 

57.99 

50.51 

6a 08 

60.98j 

61.63 

1917 

63.92^ 

6a93 

6a46 

72100 

72.78 

72.87 

72 81 

1918 

76.54^ 

7a 36 

80.71 

82.45 

84. 11 

84.74 

84.07 

84.06 

85.21 

03.42 

89.40 

85.41 

84. 51 
93.27 
77.66 

1919 

80. 10 

8a 15 

88. 15 

90.91 

93.43 

93.84 

94. 51 

94. 72 
00.50 

93. 43 
85 90 

1020 

94.42| 

9a27 

04.04 

oaao 

94.56 

94.60 

01J23 


Av. 1914-1930 

70. 76 

71.64 

72.71 

74.12 

74.86 

7a 15 

7a 08 

74.00 

74.48 

74. 43 

72 73 

7230 

73.60 





1921 

oasd 

63.44 

6.').37 

oilio 

62.63 

59.80 

6a 

*68 8') 

54. 33 

63.30 

53.28 

63.30 

53.21 

5166 

50.10 
63.56 
58 43 

1922 

52.83 

54.01 

53. 54 

54.87 

54.46 

54.76 

54.87 

54.20 

52 67 

52 79 

52 86 

51.62 
55 39 

1023 

64. 15 

55.29 

6a 14 

6a 01 

.56.34 

50.22 

55. 45 

66.13 

55.51 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


892 Tea/r^ook of the Depwrtment of Agrienilture^ 19iS. 


Tabl£ 420 . — Beef catUe: Farm price per 100 pounde, 15th of monOi, United Slatest 

mo-ms. 


Year 1t>eg<nntng 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

e 

June. 

July. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage. 


Dons. 

DoUs. 

DoOs. 

DoOs. 

Dotta. 

DoOs. 

DoUs. 

DoOs. 

DoOs. 

DdOs. 

Dons. 

DoOs. 

DoOs. 

mo>-ii 

4.64 

4.65 

4.64 

4.48 

4.45 

568 

4.57 

566 

5 67 

459 

443 

428 

4.55 



4.39 

4.43 

4.82 

536 

4.37 

4.46 

561 

575 

515 


523 

517 

400 

1912-13 

5.37 

535 

536 

522 

583 

540 

565 

588 

506 

ViTu 

502 

596 

500 

1913hl4 

5.91 

592 

505 

599 

596 

504 

516 

528 

529 

IjJjE 

532 

538 

512 

At. 1910-1918.... 

508 

509 

509 

501 

503 

512 

522 

5 89 

555 

557 

550 

545 

524 

1914-15 

6.47 

6.38 

5 231 

562 

501 

599 

593 

592 

596 

513 

520 

507 

512 

1915-16 

6.18 

506 

6.04 

585 

5 75 

585 

599 

5 37 

566 

573 

5 91 

578 

524 

1915-17 

6.51 

555 

5 37 

544 

556 

586 

7.36 

7.91 

5 57 

5 70 

566 

530 

7.31 

1917-18 

8.17 

540 

535 

5 21 

524 

533 

556 

585 

9.73 

1538 

15 40 

15 07 

592 

1918-19 

9.71 

9.63 

535 

514 

528 

5 65 

1502 

15 34 

10.81 

15 84 

10.20 

596 

585 

1919-20 

9.82 

9.02 

5M 

565 

563 

599 

596 

9.06 

9.20 

597 

532 

593 

9.09 

1920-21 

556 

529 

7.7^ 

7.16 

536 

532 

502 

536 

506 

596 

565 

540 

576 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

7.92 

7.76 

7.5^ 

7.36 

7.26 

7.43 

7.56 

7.83 

514 

525 

519 

7.98 

7.76 

1921-22 

539 

4.96 

4.81 

4.69 

4.62 

5 75 

507 

546 

553 

5 70 

584 

5 76 

5.18 

1922-23 

5. 51 

544 

5.48 

529 

528 

5 51 

555 

562 

578 

577 

582 

5 72 

5 55 

1923-24 

560 

5 70 

545 

523 

526 












n 
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Table •421. — Veal calves: Farm price per 100 pounds, 16th of month, United 

States, mo-ms. 
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Tabld 422. — CatUe, heef: Farm price per 100 poiuida, ISth of month, by States, 

logs. 


State. 

• 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


DolUt. 

DoIIa. 

DoJb. 


DoIU. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Maine 

7,00 

7.00 

6.80 

7.00 

7.60 

7.50 

7.40 

7. 20 

7.60 

7. 10 

6. 60 

6.60 

7. 10 

Tl ampshirp 


5.90 

5.70 

6.00 

6.20 

a 10 

6.30 

a 10 

5.90 

a 10 

6.20 

aoo 

ao5 

Vermont, r 

4. HO 

4. 70 

4.30 

5.00 

4.40 

4.20 

5.^ 

4.90 

4. 70 

4.60 

a 10 

180 

172 

Massachusetts 

6.50 

6.00 

6.40 

5.70 

5.00 

6.30 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6. 90 

6.60 

aso 

5.84 

Island . . 

6.70 

6.70 

5.50 

0.60 

6.00 

5.50 

6.00 

a 10 

6.00 

aso 

6.60 


aoo 

Connecticut 


5.50 

5.60 


5.80 

aso 

aso 



5.50 

5.00 


6.63 

New York 

6.50 

5.50 

6.20 

5.40 

5.00 

5.20 

5. BO 

6.10 

5.50 

5.20 

6.40 

a2o 

5.42 

New Jersey 


7.00 



6.:ic 



6.50 

0.50 


7.00 

aso 

a68 

Pennsylvania 

7.30 

7. 10 

7.00 

7.20 

7.20 

7.60 

7.60 

7.60 

7.40 

7.20 

6.00 

7.00 

7.23 

llAlAiiiriu’e 

8.00 


7.20 

8.20 



8.60 

7. 70 

&50 

7.50 

8.00 

7.20 

7.88 

Maryland 

7.00 

6.70 

6.80 

6.70 

6.80 

8.00 

7.70 

7.10 

0.90 

6.90 

6.40 

7.00 

7.00 

Virginia 

6.00 

6.00 

6.20 

6.30 

6.60 

6.50 

6.40 

6.60 

6.30 

6.30 

6.70 

5.60 

6. 19 

West Virginia 

6.30 

6.70 

6.60 

6.40 

6.40 

6.80 

aoo 

7.00 

6.20 

6.30 

6.00 

5.90 

a 45 

North Carolina 

6.:u) 

5.20 

6.10 

5.20 

5.10 

5.20 

6.10 

6.20 

a 10 

5.10 

6.30 

a 10 

6. 17 

South Carolina 

4.00 

3.80 

4.20 

4.00 

4.30 

4.00 

4.20 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.80 

100 

102 

Georgia 

3.30 

3.40 

3.20 

3.90 

3.60 

3.80 

3. 40 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3. 40 

3.30 

3.48 

Florida 

4.60 

4.60 

4.80 

4.70 

4.60 

4.60 

4.10 

4.40 

3.90 

4.90 

150 

130 

160 

Ohio 

0.80 

6.00 

0.70 1 

6.70 

6.90 

7.10 

6.90 

6.90 

7. 10 

6.60 

6.30 

6.20 

6.70 

Indiana 

G.30 

6.40 

6.30 1 

6.40 

6.60 

6. 70 

6.70 

6.40 

7.00 

6.60 

6.00 

a20 

6.46 

Illinois 

6.40 

6.40 

6.70 1 

6.50 

6.00 

a 70 

aso 

7.30. 

7.00 

aso 

6.00 

6.60 

aoo 

Michigan 

5.60 

6.70 

6.10 

6.00 

6.10 

6.30 

aoo 

6.20 

6.40 

6.00 

6.80 ' 

6.60 

6.98 

Wisconsin 

4. 30 

4.30 

4.80 

6.00 

6.00 

4.70 

4.90 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

120 

4.Q0 

168 

Minnesota 

4.70 

5.10 

6.20 

5.30 

aso 

6.60 

a 40 

6.20 

6.40 

4.90 

4. 40 

ito 

a 10 

Iowa - 

7.00 

7.00 

6.70 

7.40 

7.10 

7.90 

7. 70 

7.60 

8.20 

7.60 

7.00 

7.00 

7.34 

Missouri 

6.40 

6.20 

6.60 

6.30 

6.50 

a 70 

6.70 

6.40 

6.80 

6.30 

a20 

6.00 

6.42 

North Dakota 

5. 10 

5.20 

6.30 

6.30 

5.10 

6.30 

5.30 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.00 

130 

197 

South Dakota. . .. 

6.60 

5.70 

6.80 

0. 10 

6.00 

0.10 

6.00 

aoo 

6.50 

a 10 

5.60 

6.60 

6.91 

Nebraska 

G.50 

0.50 

&70 

aso 

6.90 

7.00 

7.10 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.60 

6.50 

a79 

Kansas 

6.00 

6.20 

6.80 

6.40 

6.60 

6.20 

a 10 

6.00 

5.70 

6.60 

5.30 

6.50 

a 91 

Kentucky 

5.70 

5.60 

6.00 

5.80 

5.60 

5.60 

5.50 

6.40 

5.60 

5.20 

aoo 

a 10 

6.50 

Tennessee 

4.70 

4.50 

4.70 

4.80 

4.90 

4.60 

4.70 

4.70 

4.50 

4.20 

3.90 1 

3.90 

151 

Alabama 

3. 00 

3.30 

3.40 

3. 70 

3.50 

3.70 

3.40 

3.40 

3.30 

3.20 

3.10 1 

aoo 

a33 

Mississippi 

3.00 

3.00 

3.10 

3. 10 

3.00 

3. 10 

3.10 

3. 10 

2.90 

2.90 

2.40 

2.90 

2.97 

Louisiana 

4.20 

4.40 

4. 10 

4.00 

4.10 

4.10 

5.00 

4.80 

4.70 

4.60 

120 

160 

139 

Texas 

4. 10 

4.20 

4.60 

4.70 

4.50 

4.30 

4.30 

4.00 

4.00 

100 

130 

120 

120 

Oklahoma 

• 

4.30 

4.40 

4.60 

5.00 

4.40 

4.60 

4.30 

4.00 

4.30 

100 

3.80 

130 

132 

Arkansas 

3. 40 

3.30 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.40 

3.60 

3.20 

3.40 

3.30 

3.20 

3. 10 

3.33 

Montana 

5. 40 

6.00 

6.70 

6.30 

6.30 

6.40 

aoo 

6,60 

6.90 

a 70 

5.00 

5.30 

5.88 

Wyoming 

6.00 

6.40 

7.00 

6.50 

5.90 

a60 

a4o 

6.30 

6.60 

6.50 

5.50 

aoo 

a 21 

Colorado 

680 

6.70 

6.20 

a30 

6.50 

6.60 

a 40 

5.70 

aoo 

a30 

aso 

a2o 

a 91 

New Mexico 

6.00 

5.60 

6.60 

aoo 

6.60 

5.50 

aoo 

aoo 

4.70 

160 

100 

120 

ao7 

Arizona 

4.90 

5.30 

6.30 

aso 

a40 

a40 

5.00 

6.10 

5.30 

6.50 

5.40 

a 10 

5.26 

Utah 

6.70 

5.60 

6.30 

5.30 

a 70 

6.60 

5.40 

5.40 

aoo 

190 

190 

a no 

6.32 

Nevada 

6.60 

6.60 

a 10 

a40 

0.50 


6.60 

aoo 


6.20 

5.90 

5.60 

ao4 

Idaho 

6.40 

5.30 

6.40 

5.40 

6.10 

5.50 

5.30 

a20 

5.20 

5.10 

180 

140 

a26 

Washington 

4.00 

5.20 

6.60 

5.60 

aso 

5.10 

5.20 

5.10 

6.00 

5.10 

aoo 

100 

6.21 

Oregon ... .. . 

6.50 

6.40 

5.70 

6.70 

6.30 

aso 

6.00 

5.20 

a 80 

180 

6.70 

5.00 

a 62 

Caluomia 

7.10 

6.60 

6.40 

6.:i() 

6.10 

auo 

6.70 

aoo 

6.90 

a 10 

a 10 

a 10 

a2o 

United States 

5.61 

5.55 

6.02 

6.78 

a 77 

a82 

a 72 

aoo 

6.70 

a 48 

a23 

5.26 

6.59 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 424 . — CaMe and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounde, Chicago, 

1900-192S. 

GOOD BEEP BTEER8.1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Hesoarch. 

Figures prior to July. 1920, for good beef steers, nnd prior to June. 1018, for calves, compiled from 
Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook; subsequent figures complied from data of the reporting service of the 
livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Bulk of sales, 1,100 lbs. up. 

< Simple average of monthly average prices. 
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Table 42 (>. — CaUle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 19tS.^ 


CHICAGO. 


Classlftcatiun. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 
^age 
Jan. 1- 
June 30. 

Beet steers: 








Medium and beavy weight (1,100 lbs. up)— 

DoUsra. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

DoUars. 

Choioe and prime , 

11.85 

10 87 

10 18 

10.04 

10 38 

10 99 

1072 

Good 

10.40 

0.84 

0.65 

0 42 

0 77 

1019 

080 

Medium 

8.76 

0 82 

0 74 

066 

0 03 

012 

8.85 

Common 

7.14 

7.21 

7.47 

7.58 

009 

7.92 

7.67 

Lightweight (1/100 lbs. down)— 








Choioe and prime 

ILOl 

10.86 

10 26 

0.00 

10. 2G 

10.81 

1063 

Good 

ia2i 

9.77 

0 60 

0 36 

0 65 

10 00 

0 76 

Medium 

&62 

068 

0 70 

064 

8.87 

090 

8.72 

Common 

a 01 

7.02 

7.32 

7.40 

7.86 

7.30 

7.30 

Butcher cattle: 








Heifers, common to choioe 

7.62 

7.64 

7.61 

7.66 

7.06 

7. 06 

7.70 

Cows, common to choice 

6.82 

5.06 

0 06 

016 

050 

6.14 

O 11 

Bulls,' bologna and beeL 

5.40 

6.54 

0 73 

0 82 

016 

A 78 

0 74 

Canners and cutters: 








Cows and heifers 

3.26 

064 

8.82 

088 

106 

024 

065 

Canner steers 

3.00 

110 

144 

154 

6.00 

176 

147 

Veal calves: 








Light to medium weight, medium to 








dioioo — . 

iao8 

10 63 

0 82 

068 

0 51 

0 31 

0 50 

Heavyweight, common to choioe 

ail 

. 7.08 

008 

006 

0 48 

6.38 

035 

Feeder steers: 








Heavy (1,000 lbs. up), common to choioe.. 

7.06 

7.08 

7.46 

7.41 

7.76 

7.80 

7.44 

Light find medium (760 to 1,000 Ibe.), 








common to choice.. 

7.01 

006 

7.25 

7.17 

7.30 

7.41 

7.20 

Stock cattle: 








Steers, common to choioe 

a 14 

0 21 

0 42 

060 

083 

060 

6.46 

Cows and heifers, common to choioe 

4.84 

182 

160 

176 

017 

198 

100 

Calves— 








Good rliniAA 








Common and medium 













Aver- 

Classification. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

age 

Julyl- 








Dcc.31 

Slaughter cattle: 








Beef steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. Dollars. 

Choioe and {Nrime 

11.18 

1008 

1043 

laoi 

11.82 

11. 07 

ILOl 

Good 

xa20 

10 87 

10 06 

10 90 

10 68 

10.58 

10 68 

Medium. 

0.08 

0.81 

090 

0 27 

009 

004 

Oil 

Common 

7.70 

7.46 

7.00 

004 

0 76 

003 

7.14 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choioe and prime 

ia86 

11.82 

10 21 

10 03 

11.05 

12. 15 

It 84 

Good 

0.88 

10 64 

10 80 

10.96 

10 65 

10 78 

10 62 

Medium. 

R77 

0.12 

086 

0 20 

0.U0 

0 13 

0.04 

Common 

aos 

aoo 

0 81 

080 

068 

060 

082 

Canner cutter 

A53 

148 

141 

134 

128 

125 

138 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 








down), good and prime 

10 04 

10 83 

1062 

10 82 

10 71 

11.08 

10 60 

Heifers— 








850 lbs. up— good and choioe 

8.96 

0.22 

0 68 

0 62 

0 32 

0.63 

0 30 

All weights— common and medium... 

a 01 

004 

024 

027 

090 

6.26 

024 

Cows— 








Good and choioe — 

7.30 

7.48 

7.16 

7.08 

0 80 

0 72 

7.10 

Common and medium 

4.78 

166 

140 

167 

4. 43 

4.55 

4.55 

Canner and cutter 

' a 14 

2.00 

aoo 

093 

2L77 

2.02 

2.96 

Bulls— 








Good and choioe < 

a 31 

014 

016 

5.77 

5.56 

5.74 

003 

Canner to medium (canner and 








bologna) 

178 

114 

118 

088 

064 

108 

112 

Slaughter calves: 








Medium to choice— 








100 lbs. down 

1014 

10 30 

10 67 

082 

8. 15 

9.31 

9.72 

100-260 lbs 

007 

9.66 

0 40 

006 

7.50 

8.07 

8.78 

200 lbs. up 

7.33 

078 

066 

085 

066 

6.29 

0.40 

Cull and common— 


I 






100 lbs. down 

079 

060 

7.02 

073 

0 76 

6.40 

055 

190 lbs. up 

020 

007 

6.20 

6.17 

118 

5.00 

108 

Feeder and atocker cattle and calves: 








Steers- 








Common to choioe— 760 lbs. up 

7.10 

7.24 

7.26 

0 67 

060 

0 64 

OOO 

Common to choioe— 760 lbs. down 

040 

082 

088 

aoo 

004 

007 

018 

Inferior (all weights) 

116 

107 

106 

080 

1 002 

070 

006 

Cows and heifers— common to choice 

166 

130 

120 

106 

077 

004 

117 

Calves— common to choioe 







.r-yr..-** 


Division of BUtistical and Historical Reaearob. Compiled from data of the reportfng aervlee of the 
Livestock, Mem. and Wool Division. 

Classlllcation of livestook cbanffsd July 1, 1933. > Beef yearUngs excluded. 
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Table 426. — Catt2e and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, 1923 — Con. 

EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Classification. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. I- 
June 30. 

Beef steers: 








Medium and heavyweight (1,100 lbs. up)— 

DoUan. 

Dollar 8. 

Dollara. 

Dollttra. 

Dollara. 

Dollara. 

Dollars. 

Choice and prime 

11.81 

10.77 

la 16 

9.97 

10.31 

iao6 

laoo 

Oood.J 

la.IO 

9.76 

9.47 

9.32 

9.76 

10.21 

0.80 

Medium 

8.49 

a 44 

a 48 

a 44 

aoo 

0. 17 

a6S 

Common 

6.G5 

6.86 

7.19 

7.30 

7.66 

7.31 

7.14 

Lightweight (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choice and prime 

11.80 

10.77 

10.16 

9.00 

10.22 


10.60 

Good 

10.30 

9.66 

9.38 

0.20 

0.58 

9.90 

9.68 

Medium. 

8.48 

8.26 

8.33 

8.29 

aoo 


8.40 

Common 

6.67 

6.68 

7.00 

7.10 

7.31 

aso 

ao4 

Butcher cattle: 








Heifers, common to choioe 

7. 14 

7.28 

7.46 

7.64 

7.87 

a 14 

7.57 

Cows, common to choice 

6.40 

6.49 

6.98 

a 14 

6.32 

a82 

a86 

Bulls, bologna and beef 

6.28 

6.42 

6.08 

aos 

aoo 

a68 

aeo 

Canners and cutters: 








Cows and heifers 

2.96 

3,14 

3.60 

a66 

a62 

aoo 

3.34 

C aimer steers 

3.46 

3. 73 

4.00 

4.12 

4.35 

aoo 

a94 

Veal calves: 








Light to medium weight, medium to choioe 

9.46 

0.89 

a 30 

7.72 

a 17 

8.03 

8.60 

Heavyweight, common to choice 

6.61 

7. 46 

a 96 

aoo 

6.67 

aso 

a88 

Feeder stwjrs: 








Heavy (1 .OOOlhs. up) , common to choice . . 

6.74 

6.81 

7.12 

7.34 

7.63 

7.27 

7.14 

Light and medium (700 to 1,000 lbs.), com- 








mon to choioe 

6.26 

&44 

6.76 

7.04 

7.36 

7.02 

a 81 

Stock cattle: 








Steers, common to choioe 

6.68 

6.63 

aoo 

a20 

a 47 

a96 

6.99 

Cows and heifers, common to choice 

4.07 

4.42 

4.74 

4.76 

4.84 

4.40 

4.64 

. Calves— 








Goo<l and choice........... ........ 








Common and medium 








r . , . 




“ 



Aver- 

Classification. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

ago 

Julyl- 








Dec.3]. 

Slaughter cattle: 








Beef steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollara. 

Dollara. 

Dollara. 

Dollara. 

Dollara. 

Dollara, 

Dollara. 

Choice and prime. 

ia96 

11. 85 

12. 14 

11. 86 

11.73 

11. 72 

11. 71 

Good 

10. 19 

laoo 

ia97 

10. 70 

10.56 

10.54 

]a64 

Medium 

a96 

0.13 

9.02 

a 87 

8 67 

a 61 

8.88 

('ommon 

6.06 

&96 

a 86 

a84 

a 72 

6.66 

a83 

Beef steers (1,100 llw. down)— 








(Choice and prime 

10.82 

11.67 

11.02 

11.73 

11.92 

11.84 

11.63 

Good 

9.89 

10. .60 

10.72 

10. .68 

laso 

10.58 

10.63 

Medium 

8.66 

a 86 

a 78 

8.69 

a 77 

8.66 

8.74 

Common 

6.61 

a 31 

0.26 

a 15 

6.20 

0.31 

6.32 

Tanner and cutter 

4. 10 

a78 

a 76 

a77 

3.93 

4.12 

3.91 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 








lbs. down), good and prime 

9.40 

10.08 

ia67 

1 10.80 

lass 

10.61 

10.39 

Heifers— 




1 




860 pounds up— good and choioe 

7.90 

ao4 

a63 

8.76 

aso 1 

8.28 

a38 

All weights— common and medium.. . 

5.67 

6.46 

5.67 

6.23 

4.95 

a 26 

a 37 

C’ows— 








Good and choioe... ^ 

6.38 

a 46 

a30 

6.84 

a 02 

aso 

a 13 

Common and medium 

4.62 

4.38 

4.28 

4.20 

4.28 

4.16 

4.32 

Conner and cutter 

2.86 

Z66 

2.74 

a 09 

a 70 

2.74 

2.73 

Bulls— 








Good and choice i 

6.12 

aoo 

6.88 

ass 

aeo 

a 40 

ass 

Cannor to medium (cannor and { 








bologna) 

4.08 

a79 

a72 

a64 

a28 

a 31 

a64 

Slaughter calves: 








Medium to choice— 








190 lbs. down 

9.06 

a 96 

J9.80 

0.40 

a 16 

aso 

0.03 

190-260 lbs 

7.72 

7.02 

7.82 

7.68 

a20 

a58 

7.08 

260 lbs. up 

6.61 

a 41 

aoo 

a 67 

a 61 

aso 

a38 

Cull and common— 








190 lbs. down 

6.10 

4.62 

4.60 

a79 

4.46 

4.63 

4.83 

190 lbs. up 

3.92 

a 60 

a 62 

3.56 

ao4 

a 10 

a 49 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 








Steers- 








Common to choice— 760 lbs. up 

6.75 

6.50 

a46 

ao4 

a74 

ass 

a23 

Common to choice— 760 lbs. down 

6.30 

6.00 

aos 

a 72 

asa 

a60 

a 81 

Inferior (all weights) 

3.83 

a66 

8.60 

a 48 

3.49 

a 62 

3.60 

Cows and heifers— common to choice 

4.08 

3.90 

4.00 

8.86 

a 62 

a 52 

ass 

Calves — common to choioe 





a26 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July 1, 1923. > Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table 425.'— and cahes: MwMy aoerage price per 100 pounde, 

FORT WORTH. 


Claasiflcation. Jan. Feb. 



Beef steers. 

Medium and heavyweight (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime 

DoUarit. 

Dollarit. 

DoUan. 

Dollarn. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Doaart. 

Good 

8.28 

8.00 

8.08 

7.88 

ido 

7.87 

8.01 

Medium 

7.00 

6.87 

6.08 

7.00 

7.07 

6.77 

6.95 

G<»nmon 

5.10 

5.12 

5.25 

5.88 

5.50 

5.18 

5.27 

Lightweight (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choice and prime 





-■r - 



Good 

7.08 

7.76 

7. 84 

7. 75 

8.21 

8.01 

7.92 

Medium 

6.82 

6.50 

6.61 

6.62 

7.14 

6.80 

6.72 

Common 

4.80 

4.75 

4.88 

5.00 

5.56 

5.12 

5.02 

Butcher cattle: 








Heifers, common to choice 

5.82 

5.34 

5.44 

5.50 

5.45 

5.16 

8.2gJ 

Cows, common to choice 

4.11 

4.10 

4.29 

4.62 

4.79 

4.52 

4.40 

Bulls, bologna and beef 

3.60 

8.57 

8.62 

8.75 

8.70 

8.58 

8.68 

Canners and cutters: 








Cows and heifers 

2.27 

2.66 

2.68 

2.74 

2.82 

2.46 

2.60 

Canner steers 

2.86 

2.70 

1 2.68 

1 2.75 

2.82 

2.56 

2.64 

Veal calves: 

Light to medium weight, medium to 
choice 








7.27 

6.05 

7.64 

7.88 

7.80 

7.14 

1 7.45 

Heavyweight, common to choice 

5.08 

5.06 

5.52 

1 5.46 

5.82 

4.04 

5.22 

Feeder steers: 

1 







Heavy (1,000 lbs. up), common to choice. . 

5.60 

5.72 

5.75 

5.75 

5.70 

5.80 

5.65 

Light and medium (760 to 1,000 lbs.). 








common to choioe 

5.45 

5.47 

5.60 

5.50 

5.50 

6.16 

5.43 

Stock cattle: 








Steers, common to choioe 

5.18 

5.82 

5.88 

5.86 

5.88 

4.85 

6.28 

Cows and heifers, common to choioe ; 

Calves— ; 

i 

8.55 

8.50 

8.75 

8.70 

8.54 

8.60 

Good and choioe i 

1 6.02 

6.04 

6. 12 

6.12 


5.72 

6.02 

Common and medium i 

4.18 , 

, 4.24 

4.25 

4.12 

UnEs 

3.78 

4.08 
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Table 426. — CtMe and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 1923 — Con. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Classification. ! 

1 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. 1- 
lune 30. 

Beef steers: 


! 






Medium and heavyweight (l.lOOlbs. up)— 

poHan. 

Dollars.] 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars* 

Choice and prime 

ia87 


7.87 

9.69 

ia20 

ia83 

9.98 

Good 

9.66 

9.21 

8.96 

8,96 

9.54 

msmzm 

9.39 

Medium 

8.20 

8.14 

8. 13 

8.34 

8.90 

9.22 

8. 49 

Common 

6.68 

6.94 1 

7.11 

7.46 

7.90 

7.88 

7.33 

Lightweight (l.lOOlbs. down)— 


1 






Choice and prime 

ia66 

10.22 

9.78 

9.67 

■OMCBI 

ia65 

la 18 

Good 

9.36 

8.99 

8.79 

8.86 

9.36 

9.84 

9.20 

Medium 

7.93 

7.87 

7.90 

8.06 

8.60 

8. 72 

8.10 

Common 

6.32 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7. 36 

7.20 

6.89 

Butcher cattle: 








Heifers, common to choice 

6.27 



6.69 

6.94 


6.64 

Cows, common to choice 

6.12 


5. 53 

5.81 

5.98 

6. 73 

5. 66 

Bulls, bologna and beef 

4.67 


5.06 

5.25 

6.47 

5. 10 

5.06 

Canners and cutters: 








Cows and heifers 

3.06 

3. 14 

3. 44 

3.53 

3.50 

3.18 

3.31 

Canuer steers — 

3.48 

3.60 

3.88 

4.00 

4.09 

3.84 

3.82 

Veal calves: 








Light to medium weight, medium to choice. 

8.95 

9.55 

8.60 

7.58 

8.03 

7.85 

8. 41 

Heavy weight, common to choice 

6.37 

6.74 

6.37 

0.20 

6.76 

6.48 

6.48 

Feeder steers: 








Heavy (1,000 lbs. up), common to choice,. 

6.91 

7.25 

7.38 

7.36 

7.66 

7.90 

7.41 

I.ight and medium (760 to 1,000 lbs ). 








common to choice 

6.tH 

7.22 

7. 34 

7.31 

7. 67 

7.78 

7. 36 

Stock cattle: 








Steers, common to choice - 

6.46 

6.61 

6.78 

6.81 

6.00 

6.94 

0. 43 

Cows and heifers, oommon to choice 

4.28 

4.44 

4.65 

4. 77 

4.74 

4. 47 

4.66 

Calves— 








Good and choice - 

7.12 

7.20 

7.44 

7.50 

7.56 


7.38 

Common to medium 

6.27 

,6. .32 

5.48 

5.01 

6.8^ 

5.67 

5. 61 








Aver- 

Classification. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

iige 

July 1- 








Dec .31. 

Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1 ,100 lbs. up) — 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Choice and prime 

ia83 

11.87 

11.68 

11.34 

11.25 

11.36 

11.39 

Good 

9.92 

ia06 

10.16 

9.78 

9.64 

9.88 

9.91 

Medium 

8.90 

8.73 

8.59 

8.20 

7.87 

8.19 

8.41 

Common - 

7.69 

7.28 

6.96 

6.65 

6.31 

6.41 

6.87 

Beef steers (l.lOOlbs. down)— 








Choice and prime 

10.68 

11.10 

11.40 

11.11 

11. 35 

11.48 

11.17 

Good - 

9.61 ! 

9. 76 

9.84 

9.59 

• 9.68 

10.01 

9.76 

Medium -- 

8.50 

8. 45 

8. .38 

8.08 

7.96 

8.82 

8.28 

Common . 

6.96 

6.64 

6.41 

6. 09 

6.00 

6. 16 

6. .38 

Conner and cutter 

4.34 

4. 12 

4.11 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4. 10 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 
down), good and prime 

9.45 

9.74 

9.89 

9.88 

10.00 

10.14 

9.85 

Heifers — 








860 lbs. up, good and choice 

7.82 

7.85 

7.80 

7. 82 

7. 62 

8.04 

7.82 

All weights— common and medium... 

6.50 

5.54 

5.39 

5.26 

4.88 

6.04 

6. 27 

(70W8 — 

Good and choice. 

6.55 

6.53 

6.40 

6. 25 

5.88 

5.90 

6.25 

Common and medium 

4.34 

4. 27 

4.28 

4.23 

3.80 

3. 92 

4. 14 

Canner and cutter 

2.68 

2.59 

2.66 

2. 74 

2.43 

2.60 

2.03 

Bulls— 








Good and choice L 

5.65 

5.26 

5.26 

5.00 

4.92 

4.93 

5.17 

Canner to medium (canner and 








bologna 

4.08 

3.54- 

3.52 

3.27 

3.06 

3.20 

3.44 

Slaughter calves: 








Medium to choice — 








190 lbs. down 

7.82 

ao4 

8. 02 

S. 15 

7.71 

7.76 

7.92 

l90"2G01bs - 

7.r»3 

7. 42 

. 7.41 

7. 27 

6. 75 

6.88 

7.21 

260lbs. up 

6.72 

6.30 

6.42 

6.12 

5.62 

6.01 

6.13* 

Cull and common — 








190 lbs. down 

4.58 

4. 02 

4.68 

4. 67 

4.38 

4. 50 

4. 61 

100 lbs. up 

4.08 

3. 65 

3.02 

3.53 

3.26 

3. 17 

3.56 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 








Steers— 

Common to choice— 760 lbs. up 

6.77 

7. 07 

7. 13 

6.01 

6.00 

6.53 

6.78 

Common to choice — ^750 lbs. down 

6.40 

6. 47 

6.32 

6. 06 

6. 11 

6.04 

6.23 

Inferior (all weights) 

3. 72 

3.75 

3. 75 

3. 75 

3. 76 

8. 70 

3.74 

Cows and heifers— common to choice 

4.60 

4. 46 

4. 38 

4.09 

3.88 

3. 98 

4.23 

Calves— common to choice 

1 6 12 

' 6. 12 

__6.84 

5.66 

6.68 

5.^ 

6.81 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from dal a of the reporting service of the 
livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July !■ 1923. 


1 Beef yearlings exdnded. 




900 T earhook of the Department of Agiheultv/i^e^ 1923. 

Table 425. — Cattle and calves: Monthly woernge price per 100 pounds, 192S — Con. 


OMAHA. 


Classification. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. 1- 
June 80. 

Beef steers: 








w Medium and heavyweight (1,100 lbs. up)-- 
Choiee and prime 

DoUerr. 

Doltan. 



Holler#. 

HoUert. 

Hollers. 

laOf 


0.74 

A50 


ia88 

10.15 

Good * 

9.50 

0.34 

A88 

A72 


0.83 

0.24 

Medium 

7.99 


8.05 

A06 

A65 

A84 

A28 

Common 

6.89 

A 67 

A86 

7.08 

7.69 

7.66 

7.00 

mmmmmmsBamm 






ia38 


ia7i 

la 14 

9.74 

9.50 

9.79 

iao4 


9.38 

9.08 

8.88 

8.72 

9.10 

9.62 

0.12 

Medium 

7.80 

7.87 

7.93 

7.06 

A20 

A54 

AOO 

Common 

6.11 

A 45 

A 01 

A84 

7. 19 


A 72 

Butcher cattle: 








« fvM v H t. <) 11^ II N ; 1 ■ f iMv ifiHt 

6.67 

6.75 

A 79 

A80 

A96 

7.00 

6.84 


5.28 

5.43 

6.60 

5.05 

A 81 

A20 

A 81 

iff iTi 

468 

4.98 

6.43 

A 47 

5.84 

A68 

A35 









HHiRvvf |;i 1*1 it'* i ( 

3.38 

A 85 

8.64 

A 77 


A46 

8.57 

Capner afAnra 

8.74 

A 75 

A97 





V^eal calves: 

Light to medium weight, meditun to 
choice 





0.05 

0.55 

0.24 

7.00 

A86 

7.87 

A 70 


6.04 

A50 

A 24 

A 13 

A66 

AOS 

A25 

Feeder steers: 









6.87 

7.12 

7.06 

7.24 

7.47 

7.64 

7.23 










6.85 

7.00 

A02 

7.04 

7. 16 

7.04 


SUxdc cattle: 








Steers, common to choice 

6.16 

A26 

A24 

6.37 

A68 

A88 

A32 

Cows and heifers, common to choice 

4.29 

4.38 

A38 

4.42 

4.66 

4.60 

4.46 

Calves— 

Good and choice 

6.05 

7.10 

7.06 

7.11 

7.28 

7.88 

7. 15 

Common and medium 

5.26 

5.40 

5.41 

_ A M_ 

6.60 

A 75 

A 46 

(lasslflcatlou. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avor- 

iige 

July 1- 








Dec. 3L 

Slaughter cattle: 

Bm! steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 








VoUars, 

Hollers. 

Hollars. 

Hollars. 

Hollers. 

IMlart. 

Hollers. 

Choice and prime 

10.81 

11.50 

11.80 

11. 41 

11.28 

11.52 

11.39 

Good 

9.93 

10.18 

ia20 

0.01 

0.74 

waul 

9.99 

Medium 

8.87 

A60 

A65 

A32 

A 12 

A28 

8. 47 

Common 

7.46 

7.13 

0.00 

A 74 

A66 

AOO 

6.85 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choice and prime 

ia62 

11.23 

11.50 

11.27 

11.60 

11.68 

^■jrRTi 

Good 

9.69 

0.85 

0.93 

0.77 

ia02 

10.14 


Medium 

8w54 

A 41 

A27 

A 12 

A20 

A34 


Common 

6.04 

6.56 

A28 

A 12 

A 12 

A 13 

6.3fi 

Canner and cutter 


4.21 

A02 

4.00 

4.00 

4.02 

4.05 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 
down), good and prime 




0.66 

0.67 

9.66 

0.73 

1A06 

lAOO 

9.85 

Heifers— 








850 lbs. up— good and choice 

8.27 

A30 

A 14 

A 31 

A28 

A 61 

A 32 

All weights— common and medium. . . 
Cows— 

Good and choice 

5.08 

A82 

A 42 

A 40 

6.28 

5.58 

6.59 

A 87 

7.00 

A66 

A82 


5.80 

6.38 

Common and medium 

4.75 

4.56 

4.18 

A06 


4.25 

4.26 

Coxmer and cutter 

BuUs— 

Good and choice > 

3.04 

A87 

A72 

A 70 


A 01 

A84 

A02 

A 18 

A82 

A53 


5.05 

6.61 

Canner to mediiun (canner and 








bologna) 

4.28 

4.08 

3.70 

A53 


A24 

3.64 

Blau^ter calves: 

Medium to choiee— 

190 lbs. down 








8.08 

A 19 

A41 1 

A60 

A30 

7.96 

A36 

. 19O-20Olb8 

7.54 

7.81 

7.25 

7.07 

A80 

A68 

7.11 

90Olb8. up 

A 78 

A 81 

A25 1 

A 16 

A 14 

A84 

A26 

Cull and common— 








Iflgl ha. dpwn - 

A94 

A25 

A25 

A25 

A 10 

A84 

A36 

1001 bs. up 

A28 

4.69 

4.62 1 

4.85 

AOO 

A83 

4.46 

Feeder and atocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 







A94 

Common to choice— 750 lbs. up 

7.22 

7.80 

7.32 

A 75 

A60 


Common to choice— 750 lbs. down 

A60 

A24 

A28, 

A04 

A04 


A23 

Inferior (all wights)-.. ........... 

4.49 

4.13 

A06 ! 

A88 

A 87 


4.04 

Cows and heifere— common to choice 

4.55 

4.56 

4.62 

4.84 

A 81 


A 81 

Calves— common to choice 

A86 

A25 

A 19 

5.80 

6.65 


A98 


Dtvlsioiiof Statistical and Historical Researdi. Compfled ftrom data of tha reporting aorrioe of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wo(d Division. 

Classidcation oiliveetook cAianged July 1, 1923. 

' Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Tabud 425 . — CfMe and calves: Monthly a/verage price per 100 pounds, 1923 — Con. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL. 









Aver- 

Classification. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

age 

Jan. 1- 








June 30. 

Beef steers: 








Medium and heavyweight (t, 100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Choice and prime 








Good 





8.96 

0.38 


Medium 

8.26 

7.93 

7 . 71 

7.98 

8.20 

8.20 

8.08 

Common 

6.70 

6.04 

6.09 

0.98 

7.31 

7.04 

a 89 

Lightweight (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choice and prime .. 








Good.-.--..’ 





8.98 

9.38 


Medium 

8.26 

7.92 

7.71 

7.98 

8.20 

8.26 

8.06 

Common 

6.67 

6.62 

6.56 

&86 

7.17 

6.92 

0.77 

Butcher cattle: 








Heifers, common to choice 

6.06 

6.31 

e..*)! 

6.96 

7.02 

7. .39 

6.70 

Cows, commuu to choice 

6.29 

6. .33 

5. 43 

6.86 

6.98 

5.54 

5. 57 

Bulls, jologna and beef- 

4.66 

4.67 

4.70 

4. 78 

4.04 

4.76 

4.74 

Canners and cutters: 








Cows and heifers 

2.96 

3.02 

3. 10 

3. 38 

3.43 

2.82 

3.13 

Canner steers 

3.38 

3.50 

3.60 

4.10 

4.21 

3.86 

3.77 

Veal calves: 








Light to medium weight, medium to 








choice 

7.29 

7.66 

6.67 

6. 31 

6.49 

0.66 

6.81 

Heavyweight, common to choice 

6.26 

6.66 

6.48 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

6.26 

Feeder .steers: 








Heavy (l.OOOlbs. up), common to choice. . . 

6.00 

6.21 

6.26 

6.44 

6.64 

&26 

0.28 

Light and medium (7A0 to 1,000 lbs.). 








common to choice- 

6.79 

.5. 9<> 

6.00 

6.10 

6.30 

6.00 

6.04 

Stock eat tie: 








Steers, common to choice 

6.42 

5.68 

6.62 

5.82 

5.92 

6.67 

5.06 

(!!ow 8 and heifers, common to choice 

3.88 

4.00 

4.17 

4.44 

4. 49 

3.09 

4. 16 

Calves— 








Good and choice - ... 








Common and medium 


... 














Aver- 

Classlflcution. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

ago 

July 1- 








Deo. 31. 

Slaughter cattle: 


Dollar s\ 






Beef steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Choice and prime 

10.36 

11.03 1 

11. f»l 

11. 16 

11.00 

11.07 

11.02 

Good - 

9.46 

9.83 1 

10.10 

0.83 

9. 76 

0.08 

9.78 

Medium 

8.36 

8.41 

8 13 

7. 75 

7.88 

7.08 

8.08 

Common — 

6.92 

0.80 

6.28 

5.90 

6.88 

G.00 

0.30 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choice and prime 

10.36 

11.03 

11.51 

11.15 

11.00 

11. 07 

11.02 

Good.- 

9.46 

0.82 

10. 05 

9.83 

9.75 

9. 08 

9.76 

Medium 

aso 

8. iO 

7. 86 

7.62 

7.75 

7.90 

7.93 

Common 

a 67 

6. 07 

6. 66 

6. 26 

6.37 

6.06 

5.76 

Canner and cutter 

4.13 

3.70 

3.50 

. 3.28 

3.10 

3.60 

3.65 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 
down), good and prime 

9.52 

9.46 

9.50 

9.50 

9.66 

9.98 

0.58 

Heifers— 








860 lbs. up— good and choice 

8.46 

8.29 

8.24 

8.25 

8.16 

8.31 

a28 

All weights— common and medium.— 

6.06 

6.42 

6. 22 

5.00 

4.92 

6.:i6 

5.33 

Cows — 








Good and choice 

6.67 

6.29 

6.09 

6.06 

6.01 

6.06 

6.10 

Common and medium 

4.50 

3.92 

3. 69 

3.04 

3. 74 

3.80 

3.89 

Canner and cutter 

2.49 

2.61 

2.46 

2.42 

2.42 

2.47 

! 2.40 

Bulls— 







1 

Good and choice ‘ 

6. 36 

4.72 

6. 00 

4. 60 

4.20 

4.60 

4.74 

Canner to medium (canner and 







1 

1 _ 

bologna) 

3.78 

3.38 

3. 33 

3. 12 

3.00 

3.25 

1 3.32 

Slaughter calves: 







j 

Medium to choice— 








100 lbs. down 

7.03 

8.18 

8. 18 

7.90 

6.04 

6.' Of. 

7.58 

190-260 lbs 

6. 6.3 

6.87 

6.99 

G.90 

G. 10 

6.08 

6.69 

260 lbs. up 

6.16 

6.26 

- 6.49 

5.60 

6.31 

6.08 

6.03 

Cull and common — 








190 lbs. down 

4.90 

6.17 

5.04 

6.00 

4. 62 

4.60 

4.87 

1901b.s. up -• — 

3.66 

3.79 

3.66 

.3.60 

3.06 

3.06 

3.42 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 








Steers— 








Common to choice— 760 lbs. up 

6.01 

0.03 

0.43 

5. 55 

5.10 

6.17 

5.72 

Common to choice— 760 lbs. down 

5.61 

6.47 

6.71 

4.84 

4. 62 

4.07 

5.15 

Inferior (idl weights) 

3. 69 

3.30 

3 68 

3.33 

2.94 

2.03 

3.30 

Cows and heifers— common to choice 

8.42 

3. 34 

3.38 

3. 26 

3.02 

8.38 

3.30 

Calves— common to choice 

6.26 

5.30 

5.26 

4.97 

4.76 

4.75 

6.04 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 
Classification of livestock changed July 1, 1023. 
>Beef yearlings excluded. 


Compiled from data of the reporting servioe of the 
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Table 426. — CaUU and ealvet: Trend of areragt farm prices and average market 
prices at Chicago, 1910-19$3, 



Farm price. 

Average market 
price at Chicago. 

Price relatives, 1913—100. 

Calendar year. 

Beef 

cattle, 

weighted 

average. 

Veal 

calves. 

simple 

average. 

Beef 

cattie, 

simple 

avera^. 

Veal 

calves, 

simple 

average. 

Farm price. 

Market price. 


Beef 

cattle. 

Veal 

calves. 

Beef 

cattle. 

Veal 

calves. 

1910 

Dollart. 
4. 70 

DoUart. 

6.41 

DoUart. 

6.83 

Dollart. 

8.25 

80.5 

85.7 

88.2, 

8L0 

1911 

4.45 

6.06 

6.40 

7.91 

75.3 

81.0 

78.0 

77.6 

1912 

5. 15 

0.45 

7.80 

8.94 

87. 1 

86.2 

O&O 

87.7 

1913 

6.91 

7.48 

8.21 

10.10 

100.0 

100.0 



1914 

0.24 

7.83 

8.05 

laio 

105.6 

104.7 

105.4 

99.1 

1915 

0.00 

7.63 ! 

8.43 

iao8 

1(H.5 

102L0 

102.7 

98.9 

1910 

0.47 

8.33 i 

9.83 

ia98 

109.5 

111.4 

113.6 


1017 

8.16 

10. 47 

11.07 

18.78 

138. 1 

140.0 

142. 1 

135.2 

1918 

9.44 

11. 88 

14.60 

15.92 

159.7 

158.8 

177.8 

156.2 

1919 

9.56 

12.74 

15.45 

10.85 

101.8 

170.3 

188.2 

165.4 

1920 

8.32 1 

11.81 

13.82 

14.58 

140.8 

157.9 

1612 

1411 

1921 

5.46 

7.87 

8.16 

- 9.86 

02.4 

105.2 

99.4 

91.9 

1922 

6.48 1 

7.69 

8.82 

9.15 

92.7 

102.8 

107.4 

89.8 

1928 

6.57 

7.90 

9.50 

9.42 

94.2 

106.8 

116.7 

92.4 


division of Statistical and TlistoriGal Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates; market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock* Meats and Wool 
Division. 












Table 427 . — Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicago, wholesale "prices of beef in Chicago and New York, and retail prices of certain beef etOs, 


Farm Animals and their Products — Cattle. 903 


Beef, retail. 

Bound steak. 

Average, 
leading cities. 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

eo o o o» a» *<3 '«• cc U3 «o m co o lo m '4* 9 

New York. 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

^oeco^teecr-.W'4'tDoo 

Chicago. 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

PfT 

cent. 

238 

249 

2M 

235 

202 

197 

196 

2.’j0 

352 

306 

307 

299 

307 

310 
327 
312 
293 
298 
295 
306 

311 
323 
322 

Price 

per 

pound. 

— tooceceoeoo — l’- PSO»oo^®w«Deot-Mt^® 

SS eo w«Mwoo 

Sirloin steak. 

Avers^e, 
leading cities. 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

“-1 

£*■1 

CenU. 

25.4 

25.9 

25.7 

27.3 

31.5 

38.9 

41.7 

43.7 

38.8 

37.4 

39.1 

37.2 
37. 1 

37.3 

37.9 
.38.7 
40. 1 

41.0 

41. 1 
41.1 
40.0 

38.9 

35.6 

New York. 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

^ a> 90 ‘30 •— CO 9 9 0> •- <— >C to 9 9 '4* CO *0 O C4 CO ra 

. 

1 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

Per 

cent. 

273 

283 

295 

279 

229 

215 

219 

297 

432 

392 

398 

389 

400 

401 
424 
405 
382 
382 
382 

402 
400 
415 
417 

i ^ 

Price 

per 

pound. 

^NeOi’-ooeoweooOM* <-*<oeoMW5eo>o<oocDi-9 

5?tSc<?*?<e*^e85e^eo^ S co eo ^ ^ 5 5* ^ 5^ 

\ 

Beef, wholesale. 

1- 

IS 

Whole- 
sale as 
per 

cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 



1 


Price 

per 

pound. 

^ >C IC CO -r '4< 9 lO GO 90 90 to O >0 1 '• 9 >0 CO O 9 00 -• CS CO 

It 

Whole- 
sale as 
per 

cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

k.:S?S5?S!SI!S?3SS SsSSSSSSSSSSS 

1-- 

“1 

Price 

per 

pound. 

•O®9Xl-.-xWOe<xOe0 ■«l<'3O>O*OtO»-tQ000»O«OtO.-l 

o 

Live 
steers 
good to 
choice, 
Chi- 
cago. 

^;tcoi'-soa0'0»»cioe0‘0o o0'4*eoo»oeoco9i'-'x*'oooo 
c«5 3»aoo»elcd»--r9d9o 999aSc>oc>dC)o’9oi 

c " 

i 

& 

•o 

S 

•a 

u 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 . 

1918 

1919 

1920 - 

1921 

1922 - 

1923 

1923. 

January 

February - 

March - 

April 

May - 

June — 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Tabu 41X1.— Cattle: Prteea of live steers tn Chicago, wholesale prices of beef in, Chicago and New York, and relaU prices of certain beef eats. 

Continued. 


d04 


TeesHfOok of (he DeparUmhvb of Agrieuitare,, 19SS. 


1 

i 

Rib roast. 

__ _ _ * • _ 

Avenm, 
leading cities. 

Retail as 
percent 
of live 

it 


||5 

• 

•ou»40aoc«aocce>4^oieoco 

New York. 

RetaUas 
percent 
of live 

irtMir 

it 


1^1 


. 00 C9 M CO i-« to m m oi ,-1 go wo 09 a no « 

t3 

Chicago. 

RetaUas 
percent 
of live 

KtAAT 

I 

Percent. 

m 

230 

245 

228 

188 

181 

170 

232 

343 

303 
302 

299 

311 

313 

331 

317 

285 

285 

274 

208 

304 
319 
319 


1 

,wdi«eoa oDM »N*-ioo»^^c«ia^q»*oeo 

1 

tn 

•8 

S 

Q 

Average, 
leading cities. 

RetaUas 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
listfice. 

issssgissggg ggsg§S§S§§gg 

u 

Price 

Tmtmd. 

1 

oi'>i-if-4»tooacit«c4 tetoot'-a^oocoooo'd*'** 

New York. 

RetaUas 
percent 
of live 
steer 

I 

Percent. 

188 

187 

190 

160 

106 

174 

171 

199 

262 

225 
224 

319 

226 
228 
242 
227 
210 
219 
213 
218 

. 236 

235 

236 

Price 

per 

Dound. 


OQOiOCOCOW3»a*H^<« UOOMOO(OMC4C4eeiOO^ 

5 

Chicago. 

RetaUas 
percent 
of live 
steer 

price. 

is§§g3sagg§§ §§ggg§ig§ggg 

1 

Price 

per 

noiind. 


^at>«&eoat^ar>i-ia '«'r-o»w5W3ai«w90^©*H 

3^!S333lSS;;ns:8 

Calendar year. 

V 

1913 

1914 . 

1^15 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1923. 

January 

February 

Mandi 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Se^mber 

October 

November 

Deoember 


of Statistical aod Historical Researcfa. All prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Table 428 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 1907-19SS 


Fcerm AimMUs amd their Productg — GaMle. 


906 



Btireau of Animal Industry . 



906 Yearbook «f 1^ DepartTn&Kt of AgrimAlwi'e^l99S. 


Tabus 429 . — Bttf: Cold^orage kolding$ in United States, i9ie~-19tS. 



Pivifiton of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Table 430. — Cattle: Monthly statement of the livestock and meaJt sUuaHon^ 1925, 


TATTLE, (HALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 


Item. 

Unit. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Inspected slaughter: 








Cattle 

Thousands. 

745 

684 

688 

007 

762 

727 

Calves 

do 

351 

207 

368 

400 

467 

388 

Average live weight: 








Cattle 

Pounds 

080 

074 

078 

071 

050 

055 

Calve.s 

i. do 

108 

163 

140 

142 

146 

162 

Average dressed weight: 

1 







Cattle 

do 

520 

534 

536 

530 

530 

525 

Calves 

do 

100 

07 

88 

82 

82 

04 

Total dressed weight (oarcaes): 








Beef 

1,000 lbs... - 

304,102 

338,103 

368,500 

375,378 

403,075 

382,004 

Veal 

do 

34,970 

28^088 

32,437 

32,850 

38,304 

86,277 

Storage first of month: 





Fresh beef.... 

do 

1 01,805 
24,450 

80,272 

75,604 

65,202 

54,522 

41,207 

Cured beef 

do 

24,841 

; 24,087 

25,210 

24,013 

23,816 

Exports: * 



Fresh beef end veal 

do 

867 

886 

368 

161 

300 

213 

Cured beef 

do 

: l',206 

I 168 

1,020 

2,312 

1,037 

1,612 

2,107 

Canned beef 

do 

1 253 

! 104 

117 

238 

171 

Olco oil and stearin 

do 

1 10,208 

1 8,048 

11,523 

8,062 

0,736 

2^440 

0,174 

Tallow 

do 

1,468 

1,320 

1,714 

1,016 

4,427 

Imports: 





Fresh beef and veal 

do 

669 

565 

047 

1,500 

1,485 

1,058 

Reoolpts, cattle and calves * 

Thousands. 

1,877 

1,427 

210 

1,602 

1,670 

1,000 

1,629 

Btocker and feeder shipments * 

do 

281 

109 

233 

300 

234 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Cattle- 



1 

i 

I 




Average cost for slaughter 

Dollars 

a58 

j 6.80 

7. 10 

7.51 

7.82 

7.00 

Calves— 



1 





Average cost for slaughter 

do 

8.51 

I 0.34 

8.80 

7.98 

8.07 

8.24 

At Chicago— 



1 





Cattle, good steers 

do 

laso 

i 0.80 

0.58 

9.39 

0.71 

10.10 

Veal calves 

do 

10.08 j 

ia63 

9.32 

8.68 

9.51 

9.81 

At eastern markets— 


I 






Beef carcasses, good gra<le 

—-do 

14. 47 I 

14.06 

13. 74 

14. 12 

15. 47 

16.41 

Veal carcasses, good grade 

1 do. ... 

18.14 ! 

iao7 

16. 45 

15.07 

16.68 

16.00 

Cal lie on farms Jan. 1 

I Thousands, 

67, 240 


1 

1 

i 
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Table 430. — CaUU: Monthly statement of the livestock and meat eituaiion, 1993 — 

Continued. 

CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF AND VEAL-OontInued. 


Item. 


Unit. 


Inspected slaugliter: 

Cattle 

Calvee 

Average live weight: 

CatUe .. 

Calves 

Average dressed weight: 

Cattle 

Calves 

Total dressed weight (carcass) : 

Beef 

Veal 

Storage first of month: 

Fresh beef 

Cured beef 


Thousands 
do 

Pounds... 
do.... 

.....do.... 
do 

1,000 lbs... 
.....do.... 

-...do.... 
do 


Exports: * 

Fresh beef and veal 

Cured beef 

Canned beef 

Oleo oil and stearin 

Tallow 

Imports: i 

Fresh beef and veal 

Receipts, cattle and calves > 

Stocker and feeder shipments >. 
Prices per 100 pounds: 

Cattle- 

Average coat for slaugh- 


Average wst for slaugh- 
ter 

.\t Chicago— 

Cattle, good steers 

Veal oalves 

At eastern markcte— 

Beef cnrcasses, pood 

grade 

Veal carcasses, good 
grade 


do 

.do. 


do 

do-- 

—do.. 


....do.. 
Thousands. 
.....do 


Dollars 


.do. 


.da..— 
.do.. 


.do. 

do. 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

725 

820 

810 

958 

846 

766 

9,163 

378 

403 

338 

416 

370 

824 

4,600 

942 

933 

939 

940 

984 

962 

•963 

177 

196 

204 

200 

189 

181 

•173 

500 

504 

601 

496 

503 

499 

>616 

102 

110 

112 

111 

109 

104 

•99 

368,78.? 

413,867 

405,966 

472,806 

424,898 

877,346 

4,726,866 

38^449 

44,254 

87,870 

46^294 

40^182 

38,703 

444,866 

34,385 

24,112 

24,625 

27,590 

43,772 

71,024 

•63,601 

22,835 

21, 781 

21,416 

20^597 

19,640 

2^142 

•22,978 

202 

367 

280 

232 

267 

266 

8,479 

1^061 

1,651 

2,854 

%210 

1,804 

1.460 

23,042 

174 

92 

182 

122 

60 

103 

1,734 

7,080 

11,784 

8,752 

9,010 

7,109 

A209 

107,720 

6,135 

5»1Q6 

3,273 

1 8,209 

3,262 

1,811 

86,876 

1,650 

1,982 

8,542 

8.174 

1,887 

2,182 

624 

1,357 

10,356 

1,908 

223 

2,214 

480 

2,295 

631 

2,802 

785 

1,810- 

363 

23,211 

4,5^ 

7.26 

7.03 

6.59 

aoi 

A64 

a23 

•6l82 

&60 

7.53 

7.30 

ao4 

6.39 

7.19 

•7.86 

iao4 

ia76 

lass 

ia93 

ia62 

ia68 

• ia23 

9.60 

la 01 

9.08 

9.39 

7.82 

&69 

•9.42 

17.32 

17.84 

i 

17.90 

16.76 

15.71 

16.95 

« 15.81 

16.96 

i 17.74 

_19: J8_ 

ia27 

16.52 


• 17. 06 


Division of Statl.sticnl and Historical Research. 

Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. Weights and storage holdings from 
reports of Division of Statistical and Historical Research; receipts, shipments, and prices compiled from 
data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division, and number on farm from 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Exports and imports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestio 
Commerce. 

1 Including reexports. * Weighted average. 

> Public stodeyards. * Bimplc average, not total. 


Table 431 . — Beef products:^ Exports, all products combined, United Stales, 191(h- 

1924 . 


Year 

ending 

JuneaOi 

July. 

Au- 

gust. 

Sep- 

tem- 

ber. 

Octo- 

ber. 

No- 

vom- 

bor. 

De- 

cem- 

ber. 

Janu- 

ary. 

Feb- 

ru- 

ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

1009-10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1918- 14. 

1914-15. 

1914-16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 
1910-19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24. 


25,84) 

15,574 

13,280 

laH 

43,16^ 
24,679 
42,278 
69, 217 

28,184 

9,387 

18, m 

18, 751 
18, 179| 

1 

T 

20,077 
15,308 
21,002 
la 618 

10,670 

16,495 

28,030 

86,024 

17.737 

43,523 

46,744 
15, 180 
12,772 
13, 165 
14,205 

J.000 

ibs. 

21, 819 
18,227 
14,962 
8,068 
10, 778 

’ 81, 587 
36,702 
31, 724 
ia743 
83,803 
28,663 
14,088 
la 044 
14,554 
12,086 



10,010 

16,265 

15,739 

13,657 

9,283 

35,3(ft 

28,4^ 

25,9^ 

31,802 

30,^ 

20^497 

14,52a 

12,40fl 

ll,4ia 

23,778 
23,412 
19,203 
16. 424 
1J,073 

41, 126 
20.378 
3^896 
87, 199 
27,164 
17,636 
12,626 
17,810 
15,144 

‘C 

19,005 
30,602 
19,838 
14,203 
14, 181 

49,961 
83,361 
61,974 
72,882 
39,550 
29,852 
14,625 
13,735 
12, 140 


i 

ii 

282,876 
262; 128 
230,206 
163,407 
14A965 
878,281 
489,068 
405.087 
583,465 
501, 104 

824,644 
178,417 
120,350 
|161, 184 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compilod from reports of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


> These figures include fresh, canned, pickled, and othen* cured beef, tallow, and oleo oil. 
85813‘’--yBK 1823 *38 
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Table 482 . — Beefy fresh: Exports from the United StaAeSy hy countries, 1910-19$S. 


Year 
ending 
June 30. 

France. 

Italy. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Eu- 

rope. 

Total 

Eu- 

rope. 

Canada. 

New 

found- 

land 

and 

Labra- 

dor. 

Ber- 

muda. 

Pan- 

ama. 

Cuba. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


tfiOOlbs. 

iu. 

ib,. 

ibs. 

tbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

iiu. 

h,. 

ibt. 

lbs. 

ibt. 

1909-10. 


86 

70,795 

5 

70,886 

136 

4 

394 

4,042 

95 

173 

1010-11 


1 

37,258 

42 

37, 301 

248 

5 

661 

4, 221 

42 

133 

1911-12 


14 

81872 

18 

8,004 

585 

12 

176 

5,401 

45 

141 

1912-13.... 



127 

22 

14» 

640 

20 

380 

5,936 

125 

113 

1913-14 




5 

5j 

254 


483 

5, 534 

38 

80 

1914-16.... 

00,620 

10,472 

64. 497 

31 

164,620 

545 

82 

656 

3,707 

533 

208 

1016-16...J 

49, 100 

47,888 

117,400 

241 

814,638 

3, 192 

111 

685 

1, 505 

53 

10,830 

1916-17.... 

88,042 

13,060 

125, 688 

.576 

177,372’ 

17,771 

263 

1,327 

236 

58 

151 

1917-18,... 

36,927 

8,667 

285, 789 


331,283’ 

37, 350 

320 

510 

144 

203 

214 

1918-19-..- 

26,629 

19,065 

272, 129 

930 

318»7781 

3,019 

20 

032 

257 

201 

9,003 

1919-20-... 

829 

3,610 

9,323 

134,931 

lisigsl 

2,918 

198 

1,020 

84 

314 

834 

1920-21 ... 

401 


3, 140 

4, 028 

7,560 

695 


1, 143] 

108 

5l5l 

10,064 

1921-22...- 



1,044 

346 

1,390 

128 

82 

1, 116 

236 

176| 

865 

1922-23.... 

4 


1,464 

271 

1,739, 

119 

7 

898 

210 

285| 

819 


Grand 

total. 


tjOOO 
IhB, 
7fi,730 
42,511 
15,261 
7,362 
6.394 
170,441 
231,214 
197, 177 
370,033 
332,205 

153,661 

21,084 

3,993 

4,077 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918, Monthly Stimmarlee of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922, and 1923, and 
reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Table 433 . — Beef, pickled and other cured: Exports from the United States, hy 

countries, 1910-1923. 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Bel- 

gium. 

France. 

Ger- 

many. 

^ Neth- 
Italy. ! er- 
j lands. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Eu- 

rope. 

Total 

Eu- 

rope. 

Can- 

ada. 

New- 

found- 

land 

and 

Labra- 

dor. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Grand 

total. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IMO 

IfiOO 


ibt. 

kt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 1 lbs. 

lbs. 

ibt. 

ibt. 

ibt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ibt. 

1909-10 

2,140 

174 

4,068 

155: 020 

10,457 

2,353 

19, 976 

1, 336 

5, 074 

10,485 

86,871 

1910-11 

1,843 

171 

4, 581 

541 703 

10,263 

2,749 

20,454 

1,818 

5,821 

12, 191 

40,284 

1911-12 

1,829 

124 

4,616 

42, 749 

8,747 

3, .383 

19,490 

1, 752 

5,077 

11, 769 

38,088 

25,857 

1912-13 

554 

84 

3,081 

2 468 

5,930 

2,253 

12,322 

712 

3,807 

9,010 


656 

28 

1,758 

379 

1 276 

4,113 

10,004 
12, 003 

1,086 
3, 180 

7,767 

18,041 

l,33ll 
1, 659 

4,9:16 
4, 331 

9,232 
6, 944 

23, 286 

1914-16 

1,906 

15 

97 2,368 

31,875 

1915-16 

4,546 

133 

(0 

409! 96 

3,670 

20,847 

36,706 

5, 101 
9, 305 

6,027 

7, 140 

38,115 

1916-17 

19,987 

31,236 

312 

5! 4,987 
600 

7,490 
4,205 
3,906 
5, 336 

2,925 

5,739 

5,940 

4,619 

6,803 

6,150 

68,a54 

1917-18... 

60 


41,840 

2,623 

5,505 

4,500 

3,248 

54. 468 

1018-19 

20,596 

1,962 

1,937 

198 


3,496 

36,064 

1,603 
2, 255 

4, 251 

45,086 

1019-20 

3, 189 

408! 3,079 

18, 791 

6,214 

6. 124 

32, 384 

1920-21 

702 

25 

1,166 

83 1,024 

4,115 

457 

7,572 

1, 732 

5, .510 

8. 493 

23, 313 

1921-22 

693 

89 

954 

5, 178 

3, 513 

4,084 

9,516 

1,080 

0,942 

9, 230 

26,774 

1922-23 

304 

49 

463 

191 

3,085 

2,113 

6,205 

1, 401 

6,627 

9, 832 

24,185 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918, Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1020, 1922, and 1923, and 
reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ^ Less than 500 pounds. 

Table 434 . — Beef, canned: Exports from the United States, hy countries, 1910-1923. 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Bel- 

gium. 

France. 

Italy. 

Neth- 

er- 

lands. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Eu- 

rope. 

Total 

Eu- 

rope. 

Can- 

ada. 


Philip- 

pine 

Is- 

lands. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 



mISSi 

1,000 

WKSm 

wm 

mm 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



tbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. ' 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ibt. 

lbs. 

&t. 

ibt. 

1909-10 

406 

226 


208 


193 

10,445 

■ 205 

136 

540 

3,479 

1910-11 

283 

78 

10 

210 

6,292 

27 

6,900 

41 

118 

200 

3.566 

1911-12 

286 


12 

241 

5,743 

107 

6,556 

123 

236 

1, 180 

2.031 

1912-13 


119 

4 

253 

3,117 

188 

3, 859 

111 

26 

206 

2,638 

1913-14- 

381 


4| 

56 

1,194 

65 

1,740 

63 

40 

62 

1, 570 

1914-15 

28 


965 

68 

64,701 

1, 359 

73,661 

72 

13 

143 

1,454 

1915-16 



1,968 



2,632 

49,318 

85 

70 

56 

1;330 

1916-17 


17.653 

188 


40, 218 

^ 57 

68,116 

7,571 

160 

100 

1,490 

1917-18 





40^375 

250 

94,750 

1,118 

261 

160 

1,045 

1918-19 

^461 

10,458 

45,636 

1,841 

25,280 

8,573 

100^758 

339 

240 

125 

0801 

1919-20 

950 

187 

897 

mmm 

9,718 

16,677 

28,976 

4611 

262 

278 

1. 167 

1929-21 


(«) 

1 

(‘) 

1,096 


8,203 

331 

18 

113 

2,008 

1921-22 

(1) 

76 


1 

i463 

53 

%593 

174 

47 

06 

839 

1923-23 j 

2 

0) 



728 

64 

794 

94 

65 

208 

1,050 


Grand 

total. 


1,000 

lbs. 

14,805 

10,825 

11,023 

6,840 

3,465 

75,243 

50,804 

67,536 

97,343 

106,460 

31. 134 
10,763 
3,748 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navlmtion 
of the United States, 1910-1018, Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922, ana 1028; 
and reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ^ Less than 600 pounds. 
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Table 435. — Beef^ frwhf chilled and frozen: Net imports and net exports of prin- 
cipal countries, 1909-19^2. 


Importo. Exports. 

Ca2endar 

France 5***^®^ Canada 

many. mark. States. tina. 


1,000 

iht. 

lOOOl.... *3.2S7 

1910 13,78.3 

1911 11,267 

1912 12,042 

1913 17,114 

1914 28,032 

1916 379,988 

1910 458,686 

1917 412^310 

1918 473.894 

1919 601,110 

1920 286,018 

1921 107,764 

1922 60, 561 


1,000 im 

Ibg. tba. 
26,144 687,736 
34,815 786,736 
39,460 824,443 
78,838 896,662 
66, 524 1,030,771 

.. .. 090,692 

988,389 

789,826 

681,796 


844,066 

721,287 

143,2681,032,708 
20,2281,241,744 
66, 448 1,116,939 


1,000 1,000 1,000 

iba. tba. t^. 

32,118 36,916 93,742. 
36,659 84.504 55,5.39. 

26,302 32,642 28,782 
56,866 38.036 9.026 

82,826 82,016 > 28,972 

86,702 29.097 2 222.897 
48,884 *44,563 144,224 
84,220 33,297 142,204 
35,370 3,735 194,347 

21,337 42 491,002 

17.730 2 343 136.965 

38, 670 >8, 486 39. 467 
16,496 345.488 > 22.037 
46,038 * 27,203 >32,767 


124, 101 1,< 
106,710 I 
62.044 ! 

82.167 I 
26,115 ! 


Brazil. 

Uru- 

guay. 

Aus- 

tralia. 

1,000 

iha. 

1,000 t,000 

Iba. tba. 
12,524 71,131 
20. 720 109, 421 
16, 933! 108, 774 
44.847!142, 186 
109,208 218,911 

18,770 

74,209 

1146,600 

153,016 202,056 
215,115 114,655 
167,568 242,040 
150,522180,222 

133.307106,2471110,938 
113,831 176,019,120,940 
134.255215, 181 170,618 

120,680 124, 158 

71,220 152,856 


1>i\ision of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Net exports. 


2 Net imports. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Tablk 43 (). — Dairy products: Weighted average price and value on farms, calendar 

years, 1919-19!tS, 


Price i)er unit. 

Product. 1 1 nit, i t j 


i CU. Cta. eta. Cta. Ha. 

MUk sold 2 j Guilun. 29. 24 30 10 22. 19 19. 09 22. 36 

Milk oonsumed 


Butter made . Found 

Cheese made do 

Cream sold* — Gallon 
Butter r at sold. Pound 

Buttermilk 1001 bs. 

Whey do. . 

Skim milk from 
batter made, 
creamsoldfaml 
butter fat sold. ...do 


Found. 50.36 64.25 87. 16 23 40.38 
. do . 86.00 37 06 27.32 23.60 2.5.17 
Gallon - 136.00140 00103.2088.90111.80 
Pound. 67.00 68.68 43.2687.22 4 0 00 
1001 bs.. 77.65 69.10 28,35 27.25 40.81 
..do... 38.83 8155 111810 63 20 4051 


. 10 28. 35 27. 25 40. 81 


1920 

1021 

1,000 

doU. 

1,033,008 

1,000 

data. 

836,868 

878,062 

730,504 

1,911.070 

1,567. 432 

866, 174 
2,334 
116,588 
404.884 
11,754 
196 

” 241, 500 
1,639 
80,570 
364.180 
4,644 
77 

205,480 

91,700 


1.000 1,000 

aola. dola. 

721,677 910,723 


220187 246,318 


.12, 960, 434 3, 017, 980 2, 3.51, 809 2, 090, 155 2, 565, 87? 


910 Teaa^ook of the Department of AgricultyreylBSS. 

Table 437 . — Milk: Production and uses in the United States, 1919-19^9, 


Calendar year. 


Purpose for which milk is 
used. 


Percent Products Whole 

of total manu- milk 


Product 

manu- 

factured. 





















Farm Ainimala and fhdr ProdveU — Cattle, 911 

Table 438 . — Dairy producU and oleomargarine: Produdion, calendar years, 1918^ 

1922. 































912 Yeaa^ook of the Departmefni of Agriculture^ 19IBS. 


Tablb 4S8 . — Dairy products and oleo margarine: Production, calendar years, 191 8-^ 

1928 — Continued. 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Product. 

ber 

1 

ber 


ber 


ber 


ber 


fao- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fee- 

Quau- 

fao- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 


torles 

tity pro- 

torles 

tlty pro- 

torles 

1 tity pro- 

torles 

tity pro- 

torles 

tity pro- 


re- 

duoed. 

re- 

duoed. 

re- 

diiood. 

re- 

duoed. 

re- 

duoed. 


port- 


Mrt- 


port- 


port- 


port- 



Ing. 


ing. 


iug. 


ing. 


ing. 


Oleomargarine (uncol- 


1 









ored): 











Animal and vege- 


1,000 16«. 


1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs; 


1,000 lbs. 


1,000 0)8. 

table oil 

45 

265,197 

45 

214,759 

51 

161,636 

55 

103,962 

67 

104,285 

Exclusively vege- 

table oil 

54 

88,861 

58 

132,906 

71 

190,280 

71 

00,265 

60 

74, 127 

Exclusively animal 

oil 

2 

3,307 

5 

8,391 

7 

3,843 

3 

624 

3 

303 

Oleomargarine (colored): 






Animal and vege- 











table oil 

31 

7,066 

33 

9,303 

36 

8,951 

36 

5,960 

36 

4,976 

Exclusively vege- 




table oil 

22 

112 

23 

9,793 

34 

5,350 

35 

2,026 

33 

1,384 

Exclusively animal 

oil 

1 

1,003 

2 

1. 165 

3 

94 

2 

30 

1 

1 







Total oleomarga- 











rine (colored and 
uncolored) 


355, 536 


371,317 


370, 163 


211,867 


185,076 









Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. Compiled from reports made by manufacturers. 


Table 439. — Condensed milk: International trade, 1900-1922. 


C'alendar years. 


Country. 


FRINCIFAL EXPORTING COUNTRISH. 


Australia » 

Canada... 

Denmark 

Italy 

Netherlands. . . 
New Zealand > . 

Norway 

Switzerland 

United States.. 


Argentina 

Bdgium 

Brazil 

British India* 

China 

Cuba 

Egypt 

France 

Qermany ® 

Japan 

Java and Madura 

Philippine Islands 

Spain 

Sweden 

Union of South Africa. 
United Kingdom 


Im- 

ports, 


1,000 

\pound9. 

4,463 

259 

*11 

B06 

<39 

26L 

3 

201 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 


Total 25 countries 240,351 


Average, 

1909-1913. 


742 

11, 236 
4,484 
28,457 
M,628 
2^458 
66 

10,061 
>6,136 
12,311 
5,605 
• 28 
21,227 
jl21, 175 


1,000 
\pound8, 
' 727 

4,575 
>4,724 
5,913 
55 
132 
32,106 
80, 530 
1 16, 200 


E.t. 

pt*rts. 




4, 140 
12,080 


>74 


02 

C) 

48, 221 


1,000 
poundn. 
524 


200, 678 


1920 


Im- 

ports. 


531 
75 
812 
3,697 
6, 108 
23,7.'i6 


(^0 

2,737 
8, 673 
5,883 
51, 032 
1,736 
83, 562 
9,180 
6,260 
7,449 
16,680 
1,076 
2,102 
12,376 
190, 145 


13,793 
405 
115,8M 
1,792 
9, 756 
46, 513 
|411, 078 


445,077 


Fa* 

ports. 


1,000 
pounds 
35, 420 


1,000 

\pounds. 

03 

147 

6 

1,129 

281 

41 

1,210 

1,432 

8,068 


O') 

"‘iol 


(9 

18, 576 
525 


971 

0 

6,670 


718,530 354,241 


1921 


Im- 

ports. 


, 1,000 
{pounds. 
33,287 
35,401 
37,523 


3,029 
6,556 
46,825 
1280, 725 


2,671 

679 

7,805 

6,185 


898 
37, 281 
>6,689 
8,010 
10, 443 
12,239 


04 
, 7,282 
235,349 


Ex- 

ports. 


1,000 

{pounds. 


116 


(9 

11,723 

>2,890 

182 


467 

4!?65 


638^973 


1922, 

preliminary. 


Im- 

ports. 


, 1,000 

{pounds. 


232 


664 

534 

48 

831 

5 

5,294 


768 


2,310 

32.923 

9,204 


11,052 
12, 177 
83 
166 
6,932 
207,792 


300,352 


Ex- 

ports. 


24.813 
50,293 
1,043 
100, 581 
1,482 
15, 450 
45,474 
187, 497 


138 


147 


7,350 

1,022 


I 

1^501 


540^882 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

* Includes some preserved milk. * Three-year average. * Less than 500 pounds. 

* Two-year average. > Not separately stated. * Includes some ^wdered milk. 

* Four-year average. * One year only. * Sight months, May-Deoember. 
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Xjiblb 440.- — ATiUs* Montiily tcUtH pricef BtaruUiTd or yndc B wUkf per yuartf 
delivered to family trade in cities, 19W-19S3, 


Market, and catondar year. 

Jon. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Beaton: 

Cti. 

Cis. 

CtSt 

CtB, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CtB, 


Cts. 

CiB. 

Cti. 

CtB, 

1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

174 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1921 

17 

164 

16 

154 

16 

15 

-15 

16 

J.U 

15 

15 

15 

1922 

m 

13l 

134 

13} 

124 

124 

134 

13} 

i:u 

144 

144 

144 

1923 

ui 

14} 

l4 

13} 

13} 

13} 

14 

14} 

144 

14} 

1^ 

13} 

New York: 













1920 

18 

16i 

16i 

15 

15 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

1921 

17 

16 

15 



14 

14 

Ifi 

1.5 

15 

15 

15 

1922 

15 

15 

15 


15 

13 

14 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

1923 

16 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

Philadelphia: 













1920 

• 14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

1921 

13 

>3 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

H 

11 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1928 

Hi 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

124 

Pittsburgh : 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

1923 



14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

Cincinnati: 












1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1928 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

Cleveland: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

10 

16 

15 

1.5 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

10 

104 

10§ 

164 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

1928 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13} 

13 

14 

14 

14 

134 

14 

12 

Indianapolis : 













1920 - 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

114 

11 

1922 

Hi 

11 

11 

104 

« 204 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

1923 

10 

12 

12 

12* 

12* 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Chicago: 

1^ 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12i 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Detroit: 













1920 

1 16 

16 

16 

16 

154 

154 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

ir 

13 ' 

13 

13 1 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

13 

12 

114 

114 

114 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

1923 

13i 

13i 

13i 

14 

14 

14 


15 

15 

15 

14 

134 

Milwaukee: 









1920 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

1921 - 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

V 

9 

9 

1922 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

1928 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

U 

11 

11 

104 

Minneapolis : 













1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

13 

12i 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

104 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 


1928 

11 

11 

lOi 1 

11 

11 

11 j 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Hi 

St. Paul: 




1 









1920 -1 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 1 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 


11 


1 

11 

lOi 

1922 ! 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 j 

10 

10 

10 

11 


11 

1923. -1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Sioux City: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 i 

15 

14 

13 


124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 


1922 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10* 

lOi 

11 



1923 ! 




10 

10 

10 


11 

12 


""ii" 

12 

St. Louis: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

1 IS 

15 

16 

16 

16 

164 

16 

1921 

16 

15 

14 

14 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

IS 

10 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

i 10 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

18 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

18 

Kansas City: 













1920 

15i 

15i 

16 

16 

154 

IS*' 

15 

1.54 

15 

1.H 

154 

15i 

1921 

l4 

14 

lai 

134 

13} 

18 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

1? 

13 

12 

11 

11 

H4 

H4 

12 

10 

13 

12 


1923 

13 

13 

13 

18 

13 

18 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 


Washington, D.C.: 













1920 

18 

17J 

174 

I!* 

16 

16 

16 

16 

164 

174 

174 

174 

1921 

163 

15 

16 

16 

13 

134 

184 

134 

14 

16 

16 

15 

1022 

18| 

13 

13 

134 

13 

13 

13 

18 

18 

14 

14 

14 

1928 

14* 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 




Richmond: 

Ct9. 

Ctt. 

ct». 

Cti. 

Ct8. 

CU. 

Ct8.. 

Ct8. 

Ct8, 

Ct8. 

Ct8, 

Ct8. 

1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

16 

10 

14} 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1923 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 


Jacksonville: 













1920 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

24 

22} 

2» 

1921 


18 

18 



20 


19 

20 

20 

18} 

18} 

1922 

174 


17 

14 

14 

14 


15} 

17 


17* 

17* 

1923 

17l 

17J 

18} 

16 

15} 

15} 

16} 

16 

17 

isl 

18 

17} 

Louisville: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 


1921 

15 

20 





11 

12 

11 

11 

n 

11 

1922 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

10 

11 

11} 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12} 

12} 

13 

13 

IS 

Nashville: 













1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

17 

17 

1921 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

11 

J1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

Birmingham: 













1920 

21| 

20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

20 

22} 

22} 

20 

20 

22} 

1921 

22][ 

22i^ 


20 


18 

20 

174 

17} 

17} 

17} 

17} 

1922 

20 

18 


17} 

15 

16 


17} 



16 


1923 

14 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

New Orleans: 













1920 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

J7 

19 

19 

19 

18 

1921 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

Dallas: 













1920 


23 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

1921 


19 

17 


15 


15 


15 



15 

1922 

15 

16 

12 

U 

12 

12 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1923 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

14 

Butte: 













1920 

15 

15 

15 


16 

15 

15 

15 


16 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

15 

15 


13 


12} 

12} 

12} 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

124 

13 

12} 

12 

124 

11} 

114 

12* 

12* 

12 

13 

12} 

1923 

l4 

12} 

13 

12} 

12} 

12 

12} 

12} 

13} 

13 

13 

13 

Denver: 













1920 

12J 

12} 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921 

13 

13 • 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10} 

1922 

10 

10 


10 

10 

0} 

10 

10 


10 

10 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 1 

12 

10 

Salt Lake City: 













1920 

1 124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

13 

12} 

13} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

1921 

12j 


]2| 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

1922 

* 10 

8} 

: y 

9 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 


9 


9 

1923 

10^ 

10 

10 


10 



10} 

9} 

10 

10 

n 

Seattle: 



1 










1920 

14 

14} 

13} 

12 


13 

14 

14 

14 ! 

14 


13 

1921 

13 

11 

1 13 

13 

12 



12 

1 

12 

12 

11 

1922 

13 

13 

1 13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

12} 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

10 

Portland, Oreg.: 













1920 

16 

16 

15 

13 

13} 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14} 

14} 

1921 

14 

14 

14 


13 

12 

12 

12} 

12} 

12} j 

12 

12 

1922 

12* 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

12* 

1? 

12* 

12 

12 

1928 

12J 

12 

12} 

'h' 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12} 1 

12 

11} 

Los Angeles: 










1 



1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1921 

18 

16 

16 

16 


16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14i 

14 

14 

1 14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

1928 : 

15 

16 

15 

1 io 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

San Franeisco: 













1920 

16 

16 

15} 

15 

16 

16 

154 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1921 

154 

154 

16 

15 

15 


13} 

14 

14 


13} 

13} 

1922 

13| 

12} 

124 



12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

13 

1923 

124 

124 

124 

124 

121 

12} 

12} 

12} 



14 

14 


■“■a 



“a 

1 





i 




Division of Statlstioal and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 




Farm Ammal^ and their Products — Cattle. 915 

Tablb 441. — Mak: Monthly wholesale price, standard or grade B mUk, per quart, 
in cases of it quarts, 1 9^0-1 9eS, 


Market, and oolendar year. Jan. ; Feb. 





























916 Yewrbook of the Department, of Agricultare, 192S. 


Table 441. — Milk: Monthly wholesale price ^ standard or grade B milkf per quarts 
in cases of 12 quarts^ 1920-1928 — Continued. 


Market, and calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Richmond: 

Ci 9 . 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cu. 

CU. 

CU. 

1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

*1921 

16 


144 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

Jacksonville: 













1920 

17 

17 


18 

18 


22 

22 

22 

18 

18 

18 

3921 


15 

15 



16 


16 

14 

16 

16 

16 

1922 

13 


IS 

11 

124 


13 

124 

144 

144 

15 


1923 

14J 

144 

144 

13 

I2J 

m 

124 

13 

13 

15 

15 

14 

Louisville: 













1920 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


1921 

13 

14 





9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

94 

10 

11 

1923 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

104 

104 

11 

11 

11 

Nashville: 













1920. 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 .... 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

BlrminKboni: 













1920 

15 

18 

15 

35 

154 

18 

15 

15 

15 



18 

1921 

18 

15 


15- 

14* 

14 

14 

13 

134 

134 

134 

134 

1922 

13 

12 


11 

14 



10 

13* 

1923 

14 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

12 

12 

New Orleans: 













1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 

17 

16 

1921 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

1922. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

Butte: 













1920 


124 

124 



124 

124 

124 


15 



1921 

124 

124 

124 


10 

10* 

9 

10 

10 

"ib 

1922... 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


»4 

H 

9 

10 

10 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Denver: 









$■ 




1920. 

lU ! 

lU 

12 

12 


11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1921 

13 


10 

9 

9 

84 

9 

8 

8 

84 

84 

1922 

.... - 

8 

... 

8 

8 

74 

8* 

8 

8 

8 

8* 

10 

1923 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Salt liake City: 













3920 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1921 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

04 

8 

8 

.. . 

8 

8 

8 

1923 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Seattle: 













1920 

114 

11 

10 

9 


10 

J1 

11 

11 

J04' 

.... .. 


1921 

9* 

84 

9 

' 9 

84 



84 


84 


8' 

1922 

n 

94 

94 

8 

4 

84 

.. 


94 

9* 

lol 

104 

1928 

104 

104 

104 

m 

94 

»4 

94 

04 

104 

104 

104 


Portland, Oreg.: 










1920. 

13J 

! 184 

134 

12 

124 

12 

12 

12 

13 

134 

13 

13 

1921.... .. 

121 

1 12 

12 


9 

9 

9 

H 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 

9* 

8) 

84 


8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1923 

9 

9’ 

9* 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

104 

94 

Los Angeles; 

19», 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 


17 

17 

17 

1921 

17 

15 

15 

15 


15 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922. 

134 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

• 14 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

H 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

San Francisco: 













1920 

14 

i 14 

134 

134 

14 

14 

134 

14 

14 

i 144 

144 

15 

1921 - 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 


11 

11 

3922 

11 

104 

104 

11 


104 

10 

10 

10 

1 10 

10 

11 

1923 

11 

1^ 

10 

104 

10 

104 


11 



12 

114 












Division of Statistical and Uistorical Kescorch. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 




Foim, AnUndlt and their Prodnota — Cattle. 917 

Tablb 442 . — Creamery hvMer: Production, United States, 1917-t9tS, 



Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 443. — Butter: Receipts at jive markets, 1918-19BS. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 




















918 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 1928. 

Table 444. — Butter: Receipts at five markets^ hy States of ariyin, 192$. 

BOSTON. 














Farm Animoh and their ProdmU-rCattle. 919 

Table 444. — BvUer: Receipts at five markets^ hy States of origin^ loes — Contd. 


PHILADELPHIA. 














920 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923. 

Tablb 446 . — Cold storage holdings of creamery htdter in United States^ 1916’-19B$, 



Division of Stattetlcnl and ITlatorica] Rpsenrch. 


Tablk 446. — Butter: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1999. 


Average 190^1913. 


1922, 

preliminary. 


Imi)orts. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. I mports. Exports. 


PBINCIPAL EXPORTINO 

COUNTKIKS. /, 000 

pouvds. 

Argentina 113 

Australia 46 

Canada 3,388 

Denmark 6, 241 

Finland ? 370 

Netherlands 4,987 

New Zealand 47 

Russia 2, 202 

Union of South Africa 3, 913 

United States 1, 647 | 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 

Algeria. 1,946 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 6, 281 

Belgium 14, 024 

Brasil 4, 661 

China. M,677 

Cuba 1, 469 

Dutch East Indies 4, 152 

Egypt 2, 360 

Franco 13, 713 

Germany 1 1 1, 44i 

Grem 206 

Italy 972 

Norway 976 

Persia 2, 201 

Peru 462 

Philippine Islands 1, 665 

Spain 939 

Sweden 830 

Switserlaud 11,106 

Trinidad and Tobago 847 

United Kingdom 465,489 

Other countries 12, 273 

Total 674,014 


pounds, poun^. 


1,000 1,000 1,000 

pounds, pounds, pounds. 

47, 368 62, 187 

92, 421 732 127, 347 

13, 361 4, 018 0, 133 

164, 969 403 202. 963 

2,608 14 14,263 

45, 676 4, 401 44, 528 

34,945 0) 100,630 


pounds, pounds. 
62, 395 


488 382 2,698 

17,488 18,558 8,015 


127 22,663 

10 8 
1, 456 


1, 337 41, 760 

51 

1, 421 



363 372, 895 


354 694 

840 ^650 

10 15,088 

5 

1,105 427,403 


427,222 525,982 569,611 608,520 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, 
cocoa butter, or ghee. 

* Two-year average. > Four-year average. * Eight months, May-Deoember. 

> Less than 600 pounds. * Java and Madura only. 





Farm AnunaU omd their Products— Oat&e. 921 


Tablb 447. — BinUer: Farm price per pounds Idth of month, United Siatee, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage. 


Centt. 

CetUa. 

Centa. 


OetUa. 

CetiU. 

Cania. 

Centa. 

Cknta. 

Cania. 

CetUa. 

m 

Omta. 

IWO 

28.8 

97.1 

98.0 

25.6 

24.8 

88.7 

28.6 

215 

25.7 

96.6 

97.4 

27.8 

25.5 

1911 

96.0 

98.4 

916 

220 

20.8 

2(14 

21.0 

82.4 

98.4 

915 

96.8 

27.8 

22.9 

1912 

28.6 

98.1 

96.6 

26.0 

25.4 

211 

23.6 

810 

919 

912 

27.8 

28.6 

26.7 

1913 

ESI 

27.6 

97.6 

27.3 

26.2 

25.1 

218 

8S.4 

96.7 

87.8 

98.7 

99.2 

26.7 

Av. 1910-1013 

27.7 

96.6 

25.7 


918 

23.3 

23.2 

911 

26.2 

96.8 

m 


26.2 

1914 

'aS.8 

26.7 

25.4 

24.4 

28.3 

22.8 

28.3 

215 

26.6 

”26. 2 

27.4 

28.6 

25 1 

1916 

28.3 

27.4 

26.3 

25.8 

25.2 

215 

21 2 

24.4 

24.9 

96.8 


2&0 

257 

1916 

28.0 

27.4 

27.4 

27.8 

87.2 

26.1 

25.9 

26.8 

28.2 

810 

82.8 

812 

28.0 

1917 

83.8 

83.8 

83.8 

84.8 

86.6 

812 

83.8 

35.0 

87.5 

89.9 

4L4 

4&6 

359 

1918 

48.4 

4&6 

42.0 

4a8 

89.2 

aai 

89.0 

EdB 


48.4 

51.2 

58.8 

42.7 

1919 

52.2 

46.7 

45.7 

49.0 

49.7 

48.2 

47.7 

49.0 


68.8 

68.0 

616 

513 

1990 

59.6 

56.8 

56.0 

56.8 

55.6 

52.6 

61.8 

52.2 


512 

515 

5L8 

513 

Av. 1914-1930. 

89.1 

37. 5 1 

ESP 


86.6 

85.3 

86. 1 

86. 1 

121 


41.8 

42.8 

^87.4 

1921 1 

47.0 

43.6 1 



81 0 j 

29.2 

81. 6 

81 4 

87.4 

ESQ 

41.0 


37.0 

1922 

87. 4 

84.6' 

34.6 

34.6 

811 

83.1 

83.0 

88.4 

818 

ivitl 

40.2 

EEu 

858 

1923 

48.0 

42 0 

41.6 

4a8 

89.4 

87.9 

87.0 

8&0 

4a2 


418 

ii 

414 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 448. — Butter, first 


British: Average prices per pound in Great 
'ritain, 1904-192S. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Av. 


Centa, 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

1904 

219 

27.9 

27.0 

24.3 

21.1 

20.9 

21.3 

24.5 

252 

217 

27.5 

29.1 

26.2 

1906 

214 

28.4 

26.4 

25 3 

22.8 

23.3 

24.3 

27.4 

214 

214 

20.4 

81.4 

27.0 

1906 

80.9 

30.4 

29.4 

27.9 

25.0 

24.8 

254 

27.0 

29.0 

30.0 

31.4 

8L9 

218 

1907 

81.4 

30.4 

29.4 

27.9 

26.9 

23.8 

24.8 

214 

26.0 

28.0 

80.4 

81.4 

211 

1908 

80.9 

31.9 

80.9 

2K.4 

214 

23.8 

25.9 

27.0 

210 

20.4 

20.9 

80.4 

215 

1909 

80. 4 

20.9 

20.4 

27.9 

25.9 

24.8 

26.0 

27.9 

214 

29.4 

80.4 

31.4 

217 


80.9 

81.4 


29.4 

27.4 

253 


210 

27.9 

210 

29.4 

80.4 

217 



29.9 


27.9 

25.9 

24.8 


29.4 

80.4 

31.0 

82.4 

82 0 

29.8 


82.4 

82.9 

BjIkI 

29.4 

214 

26.4 


27.9 

219 

29.9 

80.9 

81.9 

29.5 


31.9 

3L0 

QQ 

219 

219 

25.4 


27.9 

210 

29.4 

814 

81.4 

29.2 

Av. 1909-1913 

31.2 

31.2 

315 

217 

216i 

251 

31 3 

210 

210 

20.9 

80.7 

81.6 

29.0 

1914 

31. 4 

30.9 

80.4 

28.0 

214 

254 

27.0 

31.2 

111’ 

81.0 

82. 2 

310 

29.9 

1916 

33. 8 

34.6 

83. 5 

32.0 

29.4 

20.3 

30.8 

32.4 

83.2 

85 6 

310 

87.9 

33. 2 

1916 

88. 1 

87.7 

87.7 

317 

84.7 

32.7 

34.2 

812 

40.6 

42.1 

44.6 

410 

816 

1917 

48. 0 

49.0 

49.0 

416 

44.6 

42.1 

44.1 

415 

51.5 

54.4 

54.9 

55 4 

49.2 

1918 

56.9 

514 

514 

67.0 

510 

55 5 

54.0 

64.5 

54.5 

55 0 

57.0 

510 

55 0 

1919 

68.0 

58.0 

618 

612 

518 

65 7 

53.5 

61.6 

50.5 

60.4 

49.8 

45 5 

53.6 

1920 

44.7 

64.4 

71.1 

73.0 

60.2 

67.6 

59.4 

63.7 

610 

73.8 

74.6 

714 

65 6 

Av. 1914-1920 

44.3 

47.3 

47.8 

47.5 

43.0 

42.6 

43.4 

45 7 

47.0 

410 

49.8 

50.3 

46.6 

1921.. 

75 r 

72.5 

64.0 

611 


38.1 

42.4 

47.9 

44. 2 

45 6 

47.6 

49.3 

62.3 

1922 

43.6 

42.3 

89.7 

40.5 

814 

316 

43.6 

415 

47.1 

41 1 

50.4 

52.8 

44.1 

1923 

63.6 

1 

52.8 

61.7 

47.5 

316 

33.8 

33.9 

4U.3 

43.1 

44.8 

414 

49.1 

44.6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries. Agricultural Statistics of Great Britain and Agricultural Koturus of Great Britain. Average of 
wbolcB^ prices at country markets. Conversions at par of exchange 19(Mrl913; subsequently at monthly 
average rates of exchange as quoted by Federal Reserve Board. 




























922 Yearbook of the Department of Agrundtv/re, 192S. 

Table 449. — Butter ^ 9S score creamery: Average wholesale price^ 1910-192S, 


Market, and calen- 
dar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

New York: 

ct». 

Cto. 

Cti. 

Cti. 

Ct*. 

Ctt. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

1910 

33 

30 

83 

31 

28 

28 

28 

29 

80 

30 

31 

30 

30 

1911... 

26 

26 

24 

21 

22 


25 

26 

27 

30 

34 

37 

27 

1912 

39 

32 

31 

33 

30 

27 

27 

27 

30 

31 

34 

37 

82 

1913 

35 

36 

37 

35 

29 

28 

27 

28 

82 

31 

84 

36 

82 

J914 

33 

™ 29 

28 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

81 

32 

35 

34 J 

30 

1915 - 

34 

32 

30 

31 

29 

28 

27 

26 

27 

29 

31 

36 

30 

191B 

33 

84 

37 

86 

31 

30 

29 

31 

34 

35 

39 

40 

34 

1917 

40 

44 

42 

44 

40 

39 

39 

41 

44 

45 

46 

50 

43 

1918 

52 

60 

44 

42 

42 

44 

45 

46 

56 

58 

63 


51 

1919 

62 

52 

62 

64 

58 

52 

53 


59 


71 

72 

01 

1920 

65 

66 

67 

71 

61 

57 

57 

55 

59 

60 

03 

55 

61 

Av. 1914-1920._ 

46 

44 


45 

41 

40 

40 

41 

44 

47 

50 

*51 

44 

1021 


~"47 

48 

46 

32* 

“ sF 

40 

“■ 43 ' 

43 


45 


43 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

37 

.36 

35 

41 

46 

51 

54 

41 

1923 

52 

50 

49 

46 

42 

39 

39 

44 

46 

48 

r)3 

55 

47 

CbictiKo: 














1918 j 



41 

42 

42 

42 

43 

45 


56 

62 

67 

50 

1919 

60 

49 

60 

62 

57 

51 

51 

53 

57 

64 

09 

68 

58 

1920 - 

63 

63 

66 

64 

57 

55 

55 

54 

67 

57 

60 

51 

68 

1921 

48 

47 

47 

44* 

29 

32 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

1922 

34 

37 

38 

37 

34 

36 

34 

34 

39 

44 

50 

53 

39 

1923 

60 

50 

49 

45 

40 

39 

38 

43 

46 

47 

52 

53 

46 

Philudelphia: 














1918 





46 

44 

45 

46 

60 

69 

63 

69 

54 

1919 

‘"62' 

‘'‘52' 

62 

65 

59 

53 

54 

56 

59 

68 

70 

73 

61 

1920 

65 

67 

68 

71 

62 

58 

58 

56 i 

60 

60 

63 

55 

02 

1921 

53 

48 

49 

47 

33 

33 

40 


' 43 

47 

46 

45 

44 

1922 1 

37 

37 1 

38 j 

38 

87 

37 

37 

30 

: 42 

47 

52 

55 

41 

1923 

52 

50 

50 ‘ 

46 

42 

40 

40 

45 

47 

49 

53 

55 

47 

Boston : 














1918 





46 

44 

45 

46 

55 

59 

62 

67 

53 

1919 

63 

51 

62 

65 

59 

53 

53 

56 

58 

64 

69 

71 

60 

1920 

65 

6 <i 

68 

69 

61 

58 

58 

57 

59 

59 

60 

54 

61 

1021 

52 

48 

48 

46 

32 

34 

41 

43 

43 

46 

45 

44 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

39 

38 

I 37 

37 

1 37 

36 

40 

46 

50 

54 

41 

1923- 

52 

50 

51 

47 

43 

40 

40 

44 

46 

48 

51 

53 

47 

Ban Fraucisc.o; 














1918 










59 

58 

02 

60 

1919 

56 

49 

56 

56 

56 

54 

54 

55 

60 

63 

64 

65 

57 

1920 

62 

62 

59 

56 

53 

1 54 

57 

59 

64 

58 

53 

48 

57 

1921 

42 

46 

38 

34 

31 

34 

89 

42 

44 

46 

46 

41 

40 

1922 

36 

40 

33 

32 

35 

38 

39 

39 

46 

49 

45 

47 

40 

1923 

48 

46 

42 

41 

42 

44 

42 

45 

48 

47 

48 

48 

45 


Division of Statistictil and Historical Tlcsoarch. From Hmcr-Barry roi)orts, 1910-1017; subsequently 
compiled from daily reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 



Farm Animalg and their Products — GaMe. 9£8 

Table 450. — Butter: Average export prices per pound in Copenhagen^ Denmark, 

188S-1923. 



1909 

23.4 

23.9 

23.0 

22.2 

22l0 

22.7 

23.4 

23.6 

25.1 

26.8 

26.8 

26l 1 

24.2 

1910 

25. 1 

20. 1 

27.0 

25. 1 

23.4 

23.4 

23.4 

23.4 

23.0 

24.1 

23.0 

23.9 

24.4 

1911 

23.0 

24.0 

24. 1 

23.6 

22.4 

22.9 

24.4 

26.8 

27.8 

29.5 

27.8 

28.2 

2A5 

1912 

87.8 

27.8 

28.2 

26.1 

2:10 

24.4 

24.4 

25.8 

20.8 

27.0 

2a8 

27.0 

2a 3 

1913 


27.0 

27.0 

24.8 

23.4 

24.1 

24.8 

24.8 

2a8 

27.5 

20.8 

27.0 

25.0 


Av. 1909-1913 


25. 9 ■ 

26,0 

24.4 

i 23.2 

23.5 

24.1 

24.9 

20.1 

27.0 

26.4 

26.4 

25.3 


Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1928 


9fi. 

1 

25.6 

26, 

6 

24.1 

23. 

4 

23.9 

<25.9 

24. 

4 

1ST 

27. 

8 

27.3 

29.0 

25.8 

29. 

6 

2a9 

28. 

0 

27.6 

20. 

0 

29.1 

81.0 

32. 

6 

34. 

7 

41. 

6 

4a5 

sae 

32.3 

S!i. 

8 

35.4 

37. 

8 

3a 8 

36. 

3 

35.7 

30 7 

40. 

1 

42. 

1 

42. 

6 

44.3 

44.0 

88.0 

45. 

3 

39.6 

38.4 

37.2 

sa 

6 

4a5 

4.5.0 

49. 

7 

54. 

6 

65. 

4 

68.4 

05.5 

40.0 

64. 

2 

63.7 

64, 

0 

65.0 

6.5. 

3 

64.7 

65.1 

6.5. 

0 

62.0 

58. 

3 

75.6 

7a 0 

ea? 

75. 

8 

73.8 

72. 

4 

71.1 

58. 

2 

50.8 

48.4 

46. 

5 

54. 

7 

53. 

8 

59.5 

bZl 

59.8 

48. 

9 

42.1 

49. 

2 

40.8 

44. 

2 

44.8 

42.4 

42.9 

43. 

6 

45. 

7 

44,7 

44.0 

4a 2 

40.2 

43.9 

45. 

1 

44.5 

42. 

2 

41.4 

4Z1 

43. 

0 

4.5. 

2 

47. 

9 

51.5 

49.9 

4a 2 

ii 4 

89.3 

40. 

4 

’43,9 


'5 ! 

siTT 

38.3 

41. 

1 

36. 

i 

"it 

Y 

89 9 

81.8 

sai 

81 

1 

31.0 

82. 

9 

33.8 

33. 

5 1 

87.0 

39.4 

30. 

1 

41. 

1 

40. 

7 

39.9 

39.7 

8a6 

40. 

5 

41.3 

41. 

0 

34.5 

29. 

5 

29.3 

30.7 

34. 

7 

40. 

3 

38. 

9 

39.4 

41.4 

8a8 


Division of Statistical and Uistwlcal Research. 

> From November, 1882, to October, 1005, quotations fixed by Butter Traders* Association. Conver> 
sions from Danish quotations in ore per pund (1.1023 pound) at par of exchange (100 ore=:26.8 cents) to July, 
1914. 

* During November, 1905, and subsequent 11 months, quotations represent prices paid creameries as 
reported to the statistical bureau of the Federal Creameries Associations. 

> Begimiing of official Copenhagen butter quotations. 

« Conversions July, 1914, to date at average monthly oxcbuuge rate os quoted by Federal Reserve Board. 


Table 461.“ilf»drtcan cheese: Production in Uie United Stales, 1917’-'1923. 


Calendar year. I Jon. Feb. Mar. I Apr. I May. June.l July. I Aug. I Sept. I Oct. I Nov. I Doc, 1 Total. 

















§24 TemtiMfk ike Deparitaeai ef Ag»ie%dpure, 1923. 


Tablb 4S2. — Cheem: MenMy rteeipte et Jour merleet^, 19i8-10tS. 



PIvMoq of Statistical «id Historical Rooearch. Oompiled from reports of IMvision of Dairy and Poultry 
Products. 


Tablb 453 . — Ch9e$e: Receipts at five marketSf by States of origin, 192S, 

BOSTON. 






























Farm Afdmala and iheir Proiaeta — CaiMe. MS 




BAN FRANOIBOO. 


California... 

Oidorado 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

M-inncisata. . 

Montana 

New York— 

Oref^on 

Washington. 

Wisoon^ 

Other States. 


253 

11 


202 

16 

114 


171 

27 


20 

1 

1{ 

126 


08 

11 

88 




424 

21 


872 

300 

253 

280 

11 

10 

23 

18 

71 

106 

105 

77 

64 

148 

180 

184 



2R 


31 

30 

72 

74 

14 

4 

4^ 

26 

4^ 

316 

280 

181 

3 

43 

10 

12 

63 

117 

848 

383 

1 


4 

2 




194 

31 
46 

32 
136 

1 

267 


248| 


306 

3 

182 

8 


286 

27 

361 

04 

4 


321 

16 ^ 


84a 1,030 


31 


40 

162! 

8 ! 


1441 


3,660 

228 


1,441 

63 

S38 

240 

2,667 

112 

1,070 

61 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 

Tabljs 454 . — Cheese: Cold storage holdings in United States, J 916-1923, 
AMERICAN CHEESE. 









086 Y^^oahook of the Department of Agriculture^ 19BS. 


Table 464. — Cheeat: Cold storage holdings in . United States, 1916-1998 — Con. 
ALL CHEESE OTHER THAN AMERICAN. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 1. 

Feb. 1. 

Mar. 1. 

Apr. 1. 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

July 1. 

Aug. 1. 

Sept.]. 

Oot.1. 

Nov.l. 

Dec. 1. 

1017 _ - 









I 

1 

8,336 

101068 

1^091 

20^526 

16,586 

1^963 

16»875 

a; 847 
11,848 
18,906 
18,879 

14,048 

11,820 

17,618 

1018 

1019 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

2.830 

10.402 

11.620 

17.. OB 

I. 3.004 

II, 617 

2,197 

10,208 

10.786 

1^207 

11,571 

10,636 

2,093 

8,771 

9,617 

12^970 

10,471 

8,823 

2. 013 
8,352 
8,718 

10, 613 
8,694 
7,350 

1 

2,092 
10. 813 
0,839 

10,639 

8,688 

8,727 

6,171 

13,906 

14,849 

12,668 

10,412 

11,804 

7,988 

15,749 

li^622 

15^034 

11,188 

15,021 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resi*arch. 


Table 455. — Cheese: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1992, 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1013. 

1020 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Ex|>orts. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Irai>ort8. 

Exports. 

PRINaPAL aXPORTlNO 
COUNTRIES. 

Argentina 

pounds. 

. 10,447 
300 
*63 
1,054 

1,000 

pounds. 

799 
6, .584 
167. 360 





1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

10407 

Australia 

86 


Bulgaria 


. 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

480 

142, 768 


137. 180 
3,226 
27, 668 
4,686 
16, 6G4 
116, 279 
163,304 

687 

1,3.56 

1,214 

16, 571 
760 

120 177 
2,275 
19,673 
0289 
3Z057 
140769 
130664 

Denmark 

Finland * ' 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Russia J... 

i, 414 
478 
13,308 
622 

3 

3. 911 

7, 150 

6, 692 

527 
2,086 
60,560 
127, 379 
56,661 
7,011 
70,075 

138 

132 

2 

6,893 

489 

18 


Switzerland 

PRINCIPAl. IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

Austria 

4^368 

6,126 

7,698 

3,202 

ISO 

1,894 

6,778 

7,342 

10 696 

J70 

1,792 

7, 105 

46,162 

Austrisi-Hungary 

1 \2,m 

31,771 
4, 178 
1, 314 
4,620 
767 
8,182 
49,056 
48,687 
663 
5,032 
046 
1,382 

1 4,991 

257,407 
46,346 
12,585 

966 





BeU^um 

Brazil 

354 

1 1 

Y 

28,091 
1,224 
1,509 
6,664 
1,336 
1,657 
25,280 
6a 344 
3,147 
3,748 
6,398 
616 
1,200 
305, 832 
16,994 
6,737 

1 

7,397 

4 

34,329 

148 

765 

1. 750 

8 

*'48,' 1.39' 

1. 151 

British India 

1,072 


C'uba 

(») 



Dutch East Indies 

1,375 
3, 462 
36,146 
•39.848 
1,167 
4,504 
2,239 
749 
49 

312,783 

2a 866 

4,078 


4 1,240 
a 793 
60272 
51,984 
1,641 
4,222 
1,991 
997 
268 
204,951 
40573 
1,556 


Kgypt 

France 

Germany 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Tunis 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 

<•48 

26,880 

1.967 

377 

53 

41 

19 

3 

! 950 

! 5, 142 

4,830 

48 
15, 130 
173 
166 
364 
397 
16 
314 
464 
16,292 
414 

166 
14,381 
• 1,022 
260 
689 
296 
40 
4.50 
479 
11,772 
821 

108 

20083 

2,235 

658 

463 

19 

152 

501 

5,007 

863 

536,417 

i 538,124 

481,479 

473, 170 

48a 776 

626,080 

550172 

Oil, 907 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resoarch. Official sources. All cheese made from milk, includins 
^'oottage oheMe." 


I FoaT'year average. * Less than dOO pounds. * One year. 

* Two-year average. « Java aipd Madura only. • Si^t months, May-Deoember. 














• Farm, Amhndls and their ProdwU — CatAe. ^27 


Tablb 456 . — Cheeaty No, 1 American: Average wholesale price per pound. New 

York, 1910-19SS, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 



Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

$ai7 

$ai7 

$ai7 

m 

$ai4 

tai4 

iat5 

la 15 

$ai5 

nn 

$ai6 

$0.16 

la 16 

1911 

.15 

,15 

.14 

.14 

.11 

.11 

.12 

. 12 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

. 14 

1012 

. 16 

.17 

.18 

. 10 

.15 

. 14 

.15 

. 16 

.16 

.18 

.17 

.17 

. 16 

1013 

. 17 

.17 

16. 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1014 

•i7| 

. 16 

.18 

. 16 

.14 

. I 5 J 

. 15 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 


. 16 

1015 

. 15 

.16 

Mil 

. 16 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.15 

1916 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.17 

. 19 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.10 

1017 

.24 

. 25 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.23 

.24 

.28 

.25 

.25 

.23 

.24 

.24 

1018 

.24 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.26 

.28 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.27 

1019 

..H5 

.30 


.31 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.81 

.32 

.32 

.32 

1020 

.32 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.29 

Av. 1014-1920 

.2:1 

.23 

.23 

.23 


.22 

.22 i 

.22 i 

1 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.23 

1021 

.24 j 

. 2 V 1 

.25 

.22 

.17 

”7i6 

TlO 

.21 

1 .21 1 


.21 

.21 

Til 

1022 

.21 

.20 1 

.20 

. 18 

.17 

. 10 

.21 

.21 

1 -21 




. 20 

1023 

.28 

.28 

.25 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.26 

‘'.'25* 


25 


Division of Statisticul and Historical Hesearcii. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

TABhE 457 . — Oleomargarine production and consumption in the United States, 

1887-19^3, 


Y car ending Jtme 30. 

Production. 

Stocks, 

be^nning 

ofyeur. 

Exports. 

Slocks, end 
of year. 

1 Consumption. 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1886-87 

1 21, 013, .W 

< 181,000 

834,574 

423, 855 

20, 436, 108 

0.35 

1887-88 i... 

34, 325, 527 

42;i, 855 

1,720,327 

1,575,203 

31,444,762 

..W 

1888-89 wi.. 

35, 664, 020 

1,575,203 

2, 102, 047 

1,978,004 

33,060,178 

.54 

1880-00.. i.:. 

32.324,032 

1,078,004 

2,535,026 

OTH; 650 

30, 787, 660 

.49 

1800-91..„ 

44, 302, 400 

078, 650 

1 1,986,743 

770,368 

42,604,048 

.67 

1801-92 "... 

44, 36^ 155 

779,368 

1,610,8.37 

1,021,5.55 

42, 512, 131 

.65 

1892-03 

G7. 224, 298 

1,021,5.55 

3,470,322 

3221011 

64, 443, 620 

.97 

1803-04 

00, 622 ; 246 

322,011 

3,808,0.50 

437, 287 

65,608,920 

.07 

1804-96 

56,058,105 

437, 287 

la 100, 807 

393,507 

46,000,808 

.08 

1805-96 

50^853,234 

393,507 

6,063,600 

300,404 

44,786,728 

.04 

1890-07 

45, 531, 207 

396,404 

4, 864, 351 

223,368 

40,830,802 

.57 

1897-08 

57, 516, 136 

223,308 

4,328.536 

444, 745 

52,066, 163 

.73 

1808-00 

83, 130, 474 

444, 745 

5, 549, 322 

787,503 

77, 238, 304 

1.04 

1800-1000- 

107, 04.5, 028 

787, 503 

4, 266, 067 

817,806 

102, 768, 658 

1..S6 

1900-1 

104,043,856 

817,800 

4,ooer6oo 

722, 237 

100,048,726 

1.30 

1001-2 _ - 

126,316,427 

722,237 

5, 721, 254 


121, 317,410 

1.54 

1002-3 

73,285,046 

7, 645, 652 

65:^, 174 

64; 087, 120 

.81 

1003-4 

50, 203, 405 

6.53, 174 

6, 187, 251 

400,822 

44, 228, 506 

.54 

1904-6 

52,011. 716 

490,822 

7. 863, 164 

600.060 

44,030,314 

.53 

1905-6 

55,434,000 

600,060 

11,704,174 

483,780 

43,757.006 

.51 

1906-7 

71,366,775 

483,780 

.5,307,600 

700,823 

65,762,123 

.76 

1007-8 

74, 188, 320 

700,823 

2^038,175 

602,225 

71, 258, 743 

.81 

1908-0 

92, 282, 815 

602,225 

2,880,058 

748, 318 

89,337, 064 

.00 

1900-10 

141,862,280 

748,318 

3.418,632 

1, 165, 440 

138,026,520 

1. 51 

1910-11 

121, 162; 705 

1, 165, 440 

3.704,930 

042,440 

117,500,862 

1.26 

1911-12 

128, 601, aw 

042; 440 

^,627,425 

1, 240, 246 

124,666.822 

1.32 

1912-13 

145,227,862 

1,249,246 

2,067,582 

1,660,807 

141,858,020 

1.48 

1913-14 

144,021,276 

1,650,807 

2,532,821 

1,261,245 

141, 878, 107 

1.46 

1914-15 

145, 810; 048 

1,201, 246 

5, 252; 183 

1,661,550 

140, 157,631 

1.42 

1915-16, 

1.52. 500. 913 

1,661,550 

5,426,221 

1,002,726 

146,752,525 

1.4? 

1016-17 

233.170,111 

1,092,726 

5,651,267 

2,088,107 

226, 528, 373 

2.23 

1917-18 

826, .528, 889 

2,988,197 

6,309,896 

3,577,733 

819,620,407 

3.11 

1018-19 

350,216,571 

3,677,733 

18,570,400 

2,562,507 

341,061,307 

a28 

1010 -20- 

301,283,143 

2,562,507 

20, 052; 180 

4, 110; 174 

868,783,886 

3.40 

102C-21 

281,081,514 

4,110, 174 

6,219, 165 < 

1,079,543 

1 276,002,080 

2.50 

1021-22 

]0ae50.373 

1,070,543 

1,080,421 

2,265,805 

188,674,600 

1.74 

19522-23 

209,182; 188 

2,265^805 

2,027,546 

2,647,207 

1 206,773*240 

1.88 


Division of Statistical and HLstorical Research. Production and stocks from Bureau of Internal Reve* 
nue. Kxi)ort8 from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

> Eight months, Nov. 1, ISSO-June 30, 1887. 


* Stocks on Nov. 1, 1886. 











928 Tearifi^ of ^ Depcu'tmeni of 19i3. 

Tasu 458. — OUotnmrfiarine: Produietio» in the United State*, 1918-tSSS. 


Uncolored; made of— 



Colored; made of— 


Excia- 

Animal 

sively 

and 

animal 

vegetable 

oil. 

oil. 



1,900 1,000 1,000 

ounda, pounds, pounds. 
112 1,008 355^687 

9,798 1,166 371,817 

6^360 94 370, m 

2,020 30 211,867 

1,383 1 186^076 

2,808 225,660 


Division of Statlntiral and HiJd;orical Research. Compiled from monthly reports of the Division (d 
Dairy and Pooltry Products. 

Table 459. — Oleomargarine: Production in the United States ^ 1908-1922. 


COLORBD. 
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Table 459. — Oleomargarine: ProdacHon in the Untied Stales, 1908-^19$$ — Con. 

TTNCOLORSD. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dea 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

1908-9 

M 

P 


r 

7,907 

m 

m 

Qgj 


tm 

EGs 

'C 

9,607 

1 

LOGO 

Ite. 

6,707 

Ba 


1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1918-14 

Av. 1909-1918 

1914- 18 

1915- 16 

1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 30 

1980-21 

Av. 1914-1990 

1921-22 

1923-23 


B 

9,809 

1%703 

7,816 

9^897 

1A700 

12,497 

l:st637 

9^246 

18,807 

li786 

13,313 
13,883 
11,228 
A 688 
13^777 

liV8i4 

13^008 

12^658 

14,809 

14,377 

15,616 

i(V885 

1A6S9 

13^190 

14,485 

12,630 
>936 
13; 738 
13,213 
12,888 

13,450 

91676 

11.054 

13,139 

13;817 

14747 

4860 

14088 

14898 

4734 

B 

4834 

4188 

7,287 

4288 

7,587 

184085 

114^ 

124305 

134707 

137,037 

6,884 


pUB 




sss 

1223 

m 

Tm 

0,114 

7,330 

129,045 

i| 

ii,‘27a 

ri 

28^108 

25,810 

28,428 
21V 424 
2^899 

13,130 

13,394 

19,346 

33,874 

43,543 

34,367 

29^918 


14,063 

18,380 

23,287 

8(V227 

86,662 

34^705 

13,61^ 

11,998 

18,272 

32,496 

40,166 

35,312 

2^630 

ll0B4 
1^593 
35,865 
19,741 
31,701 
20; 778 

1 

14785 

1.3,074 

22;7-W 

24913 

31,448 

34667 

14685 

14819 

14746 

24,814 

24410 

24136 

34,700 

14587 

|| 

134215 

1447 m 

224158 

814934 

344368 

374059 

364481 

|i8,458 

10^874 





34,769 

ipE3 


mm 

ipBB 

14670 

264939 

■i 



2 




n 

2 

IIP 


'11^ 

|i4583 

184,340 

204923 


Division of Statistical and Tlistorioal Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Tablb 460. — Oleomargarine: Materials used in manufacture, 191B--1982, 


Material. 

Year beginning July 1. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

OleooU 

Gooanutoil 

Cottonseed oil 

Milk 

Peanut oil 

Salt 

Oleo stoarine 

Neutrallard 

Oleo stock 

Butter 

v^ige^hiA oil . 

t,000 

pOU7Hl9. 

64989 

563 

49,900 

21.331 

43:15 

4,088 

4036 

33,446 

397 

4162 

1,000 

poundn, 

' 94662 
19,763 
63,662 
24,410 
10,498 

4116 

4404 

44401 

3,458 

4303 

1,000 
pounds. 
94678 
61.773 
34464 
61, 128 
21,593 

14279 

4427 

46,792 

7,526 

4,548 

1,000 

pounds. 

97,464 

69,640 

87,846 

64000 

34764 

21, 432 
2.456 
45,764 
4342 
5,080 

IJOOO 

pounds. 

89,842 

84784 

89.450 

74000 

44346 

24,864 

4132 

38.450 
4804 
4845 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

49,676 

103,112 

14633 

79,710 

14332 

26,365 

4,858 

20,268 

4065 

1,409 

4559 

926 

401 

233 

uo 

1,000 

pounds. 

40,980 

57,804 

14420 

63,939 

11,626 

14 262 
4.674 
27,067 
4143 
1. 107 

IJOOO 

pounds. 

44645 

65,650 

14767 

60,835 

4922 

17.1518 

4.815 

29.568 

4322 

1,578 

Corn oil 

Soya-hAAn aU 

147 

859 

60 

40 

35 1 



SdihlA ImDaw 









M^iiite>'d*Med oU- - 








Mirttnn nil j 


149 

14 

11 

14 



Cfll^lng _ 1 


26 

8,217 

11 

3,417 

U 

4918 

MHK^liAxieiiiu- ^ 1 






Total 






184444 

374764 

884682 

894439 

414572 

841,966 

233,929 

267,023 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Researeb. 1915>1919 Institute Margarine Manufacturers. 19Rh 
1922. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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OLEO OIL. 

TABI.B 461 . — Oleo oil: Export* from the United State*, by eountriee, 1910-lOeS. 


Year ending Bel- Oer- ngj- Bwe- Cait 

JuneW. glum. manj. den. ^ 

rope. I rope. 










































































Fofrm Animals and their Products — Cattle. 


Wl 

Table 462. — Creamsries: Farmers* associations reporting^ membership, 198$, and 
volume of business for Coutinueci. 


Geographic division and 
State. 

Number 

reporting* 

1923. 

Number 

reporting 

member- 

Number 

memboni 

reported* 

1923. 

Average 
member- 
ship per 
asma- 
tion, 
1923. 

Number 
reporting 
volume of 
business, 
1922. 

Amount of 
business re- 
ported, 
1922. 

Average 
amount of 
business 
per asso- 
ciation, 
1022. 

Kentucky 

2 

2 

288 

144.0 

2 

§§§§ 

28,000 
122; 760 
61,000 
171,000 

TennessM 

18 

12 

8,167 

114 

268.0 

12 

Alabama 

2 

1 

114.0 

1 

Mississippi 

2 

a 

114 

67.0 

2 





East South Central... 

19 

17 

8,678 

216.0 

17 

1,912,000 

112,470 

Texas 

2 

2 

68 

84.0 

2 

147,000 

78,600 




West South Central.. 

2 

2 

68 

84.0 

2 

147,000 

1 73^600 

Montana 

' 4 

4 

286 

71.5 

8 

238.000 
1,616,000 

23,000 

808.000 

9 

' 79,888 

252;666 
23,000 
134,660 
9,000 

Idaho 

6 

0 

3,937 

66 

65& 1 

6 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

66.0 

1 

Colorado 

8 

6 

1,166 

78 

192.6 

6 

Utah 

2 

2 

89.0 

1 





Mountain 

21 

19 

6,623 

aoae 

1 

2,694,000 

152,588 


Washington 

11 

9 

1,469 

2,638 

162. 1 

8 

§§§ 

95,001 

168,444 

685,133 

Oiregon 

11 

9 

282.0 

g 

Caluomia..... 

16 

16 

6,963 

, 396.8 

16 


Pacific 

38 

83 

9,960 

301.5 

32 

12,463,000 

880,468 

United States 

1,273 

1, 173 

185,717 

1 158.3 

1,139 

127,704,000 

112,119 



DIyIsIou of Agrlcultunil Cooperation. States omitted made no reports. 

CATTLE DISEASES^ 


Table 463. — 'Cattle: Tuberculin testing under accredited herd plan, 1917-1983, , 


Vear ending June 30. 

Cattle 

Number 

ofreao* 

tors. 

Per cent 
ofreao* 
tors. 

Accredited. 

Passed one test. 

tested.^ 

Herds. 

CatUe. 

Herds. 

Cattle. 

1916-17 

20,101 

134,143 

646 

8.2 





1917-18 

6,544 

4.0 

204 

6,945 

888 

2a; 212 

1918-10 

329,878 
700, 670 

13,628 

28,700 

LI 

678 

12,070 

68,966 

6,662 

9,064 

96^081 

8a334 

1919-20 

4.1 

2,688 

1920r21 

1,366,868 

63,768 

8.9 

4,831 


34,216 

446^656 

1921-22 

2,384,236 

82, .569 

3.6 

8,016 


111,719 

160,748 

901960 

1,17^314 

1922-23 

3,460,849 

113, 844 

8.3 

12, 310 

261,264 

Total 

8, 390, 236 

299,607 

3.6 

28,626 

615, 166 

812,281 

2,724,497 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1 Includes testing under area plan. 

























^2 Y&K^Hhtth of the Jhporlonmt of AgfieuUnoe^ 19tS, 

Tabud 464. — Cotttle; SUUUb of iub€rcul09i9 eradtcaiion vwrk^ hy Statea, J tm# SO, 

1093. 


Aoondited. Pawed one twt Efadloation from areas J t o^rS^lTl W?' 



Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1 Aooredited work begun In 1017; area work in 1021. 

* Inelndea area testing in unite amaUer than oountleB. 

• Testing in 1017 before work was urwisad by States. 
















































Farm ArimaU and their Produete — OatOe. . '9^ 


T^iu 4ft6. — Cattle: Tick tradieati9n,pr»gree$ and etatuet^ the vork June SO, lOSS. 


State. 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
July 1, 
1906. 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
June 80. 
1923. 

Released ooonties. 

Cattle dipped, year 
ending June 80, 1928.* 

Rele«ed 
oounties 
tick free. 

Relsassd 
oounties 
wHh one 
or more 
infested 
herds. 

Total 

oounties 

released. 

Herds. 

Cattle. 

Alabama 


8 

18 

44 

82 

729.406 

4^404,744 

Arkanaaa 

Callfomla 

K 

42 

0 

16 

16 

18 

0 

88 

16 

802,638 

2; 666, 296 

Florida 


64 

8 

1 

4 

64,052 

814,975 

Georgia _ 



104 

44 

148 

867,485 

6,284,361 

Kentucky 


0 

2 

0 

2 



Louisiana 


82 

8 

80 

83 


4.905,938 

M isslsslppi 

Missouri. 

81 

4 

21 

0 

37 

1 

28 

8 

60 

4 

240^122 

2^486,507 

North Carolina 

78 

19 

46 

10 

66 

44.298 

198,736 

Oklahoma 

61 

6 

86 

10 

66 


1.078.836 

South Carolina 

44 

0 


14 


141,879 


Tennessee 

42 

0 

41 

1 

42 

0.291 

62,320 

Texas 

100 

90 

42 

67 

109 


61.84£2H0 

Virginia 

30 

4 

26 

0 

26 I 

442 


estates 


282 

419 

274 

603 

4, 65a 772 

74, 937, 657 


Bureitu of Animal Industry. i More than 81.000 vats were In use for oilloial dipping during the year. 

CATTLE FEEDING. 

Table 466. — CuUle: Variation in price paid hy farmer a for feeder calUe, 19$l-29, 


Number of head. 


State, and range of prices. 

Heavy. 

Medium. 

1 Year- 
1 lings. 

Calves. 

Other 

cattle. 

All 

catUe. 

Indiana: 

84.00^.00 


120 

850 

1,113 

86 


54 

68 

871 

289 

128 

55 

436 

1.648 

^255 

481 

80 

32 

$6.02 

$6.00-S6.00„. 

■ 

86.00-S7.00_ 

|7.00-$8.00 

mmmm 

88.00-80.00- 

MMM 


32 

$6.04 




Average price paid 

$6.08 

$6.04 

$6.53 

$4.48 

Ulinois: 

83.00-84.00 


98 

649 

046 

262 

99 

85 

436 

683 

101 

25 

imm 

77 

02 

205 

1,216 

2.024 

510 

247 


44 

198 

67 

95 

HQ 




Ye' .*8 Ni 1 jiWWB88liW8SilW8WWWMBl 

BBaBBS 


SBBBB 

Average prk» paid __ 

$6.16 

$5.80 

$5.19 

$5.80 

$3 92 

$5.86 

111 

87 

2,050 

2,128 

838 

Iowa: 

83.00-84.00 





111 


87 

277 

311 

79 

50 
1, 105 
785 1 

40 




319 

566 

117 

145 

187 

99 

210 

129 





Average price paid 

$5.01 

$5.85 

$6.29 

$6.48 

$5.18 

05. 9i 

Nebraska: 

83.OO-84JO0. 


Miii 


X_« u-u. 

88 

88 

80 

161 

89 

110 

1,681 

1,922 

365 

50 

$0.08 



■3HBh 

22 

871 

505 

181 

18 

$6.12 



597 

841 

186 

606 

622 

45 

38 

$6.06 

77 

293 

68 





Average price paid 

$ai5 

$6.48 

$5.01 

Missouri : 

84.00-85.00- 

21 

49 

50 
182 
42 

$6w77 

459 
1, 144 
898 
178 
174 
$&93 

240 

539 

270 

166 

100 

222 

100 

180 


829 

1,954 

1.818 

002 

210 

$5.96 





17.00-88.00. 


18.00^.00. 


Average price paid....: 

$6.60 

$6.04 



Division of Coit of Production. 
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Table 467 . — CaUle: Average guaniiliea of feed and other factors used in the produce 
tion of 100 pounds gain in com-fed cattle, 1919-19iSl. 

EAST CENTBAL INDIANA. 


Item. 

Winter 

Winter 

1099>21. 

Items. 

Winter 

1910-aa 

Winter 

19S0-2L 

Feeds consamed: 

Corn, shelled basis.. pounds.. 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Linseed meal do 

Cottonseed meal do 

Molasses feed do 

Miscellaneous concentrates 

pounds.. 

Alfalfa hay do 

Clover hay .,-.do 

Mixed hay do 

Timothy hay do 

Corn Stover and fodder.do 

Silage do 

553 

1 

7 

a 

41 

6 

22 

5 

00 

36 

9 

110 

1,474 

670 

12 

1 

40 

1 

(») 

6 

64 

35 

% 

1,281 

Days on pasture 

Straw and bedding pounds.. 

Labor: 

Man hours 

Horse hours 

The per cent which all other ex- 
neases wore of feed and 

labor costs • 

Feed lot by-products: 

Pounds of pork 

Loads of manure 

14 

347 

4.8 

1.5 

las 

31.0 

1.5 

14 

326 

4.97 

2.06 

28.6 

24.7 

1.4 


DEKALB COUNTY, ILL. 


Feeds consumed : 

Corn, shelled basis.. pounds.. 

673 

590 

Barley do 

2 

1 

Oats do.... 

2 

5 

('ottonKeed meal do 

36 

34 

Liruieed nicid _do 

23 

17 

Mohisses feed do.... 

16 

4 

Alfalfa hay do 

18 

17 

Clover hay do 

168 

65 

Mixed hay do 

100 

117 

Prairie buy .do 


O 

7 

Timothy hay do 

15 

Corn stover and fodder.do 

48 

139 

Silage do 

2,420 

1, 771 


Days pn pasture 

10 

11 

Straw and bedding 

Labor: 

869 

653 

Mon hours 

5.7 

4.8 

Horse hours 

The per («nt wliieb all other ex- 
pen.ses were of feed and labor 

3.1 

2.9 

costs • 

1L5 

24.2 

Feedlot by-products: 

Pounds of pork 

19.7 

13.1 

Loads of manure 

2.3 

2.0 


POTTAWATTAMIE AND SHELBY COUNTIES, IOWA. 


Feeds consumed: 



Days on pasture 

17 

19 

C-orn, shelled basis.. pounds.. 

806 

890 

Straw and bedding pounds.. 

80 

89 

Oats do 

11 

18 

Labor: 



Barley do 


J 

Man hours 

2.6 

2.3 

Cottonseed meal do 

C) 

2 

Horse hours 

2.2 

1.6 

Linseed meal do 

4 

3 

The per cent which all other ex- 



Molasses meal do 

16 

9 

penses were of feed and labor 



Miscellaneous concentrates 



costs > 

12.4 

29.8 

pounds.. 

(*) 

3 

Feed lot by-products: 



Alfalfa hay do 

146 

138 

Pounds of pork 

45.5 

25. 7 

Clover hay do 

43 

75 

Loads of manure 

.9 

.5 

Mixed hay do 

80 

27 




Prairie hay do 

7 

(•) 




Timothy bay do 

3 

5 




Corn stover and fodder.do 

34 

16 




Silage : do 

373 

78 





1 Consisting principally of Schumacbor feed and molasses. 

*1^688 than on6*haIf pound. 

ilnduding interest, equipment charge, death loss, veterinary, ihsuranoe, taxes, incidentals, and 
marketing. 





t'orm AmmUs and t^ir i'roducU — (JadUe. 


Table 467. — CaUU: Average quantities of feed and other factors used in the prpdue^ 
iion of 100 poimds gam in comrf^ cattUf 1919-4921 — Continued. 

SALINE AND LAFAYETTE COUNTIES, MISSOURI. 


Winter Winter 
igilhW. 1020-21. 


Feeds conBumed: 

Corn, shelled basi 8 ..poi 2 nd 8 .. 

Rye do.. 

Oats do 

Linseed meal do 

Cottonseed meal do 

Molasses feed do 

Miscellaneous concentrates 

pounds.. 

Alfalfahay do 

Clover bay do 

Mixed hay do.... 

Timothy hay do 

Corn stover and fodder. do 

Silage do 


Feeds consumed: 


Days on pasture 44 

Straw and bedding pounds.. 120 

Labor: 

Manhours 8.5 

Horse hours 3.6 

The per cent which all other ex- 
penses were of feed and labor 

costs* 12.6 

Feed lot by-products: 

Pounds or pork 2a 0 

Loads of manure 6 


BURT COUNTY, NERR. 


Oats 

Linseed meal . 



Winter 1919-20. 


Survey* 

Route. 

.pounds.. 

753 

759 

.-.-do.... 



do 

20 

17 

.. -do 

S 

7 

...-do..,. 

1 

1 

do 

(*) 

(») 

do 

367 

365 

do 

90 

50 

....do.... 

35 

25 

do 

do 

16 

8 

4 

do — 

4 


....do.... 

126 



Winter 1020-21. 


Days on pasture 

Straw and bedding 

Labor: 

Man hours : 

Horse hours 

The per cent which all other exjwnscs were of feed and labor 

casts • 

Feed lot by-products: 

Pounds of pork 

Loads of manure 



Division of Cost of Production. 

3 Less than one-half pound. 

* Including interest, equipment charge, death loss, veterinary, Insurance, taxes, incidentals, and 
marketing. 

Table 468. — Cattle: Average quantity of feed and other factors used in production 
of 100 pounds gain in corn-fed cattle, 1921--B2. 

INDIANA. 


Feed: 

Grain 

Protein concentrates 

Alfeha and dover hay 

Other hay 

Straw and stover. 

SUage 

Pasture 

Labor: 

Man hours 

Horse hours.......... 

Per cent which all other expenses were of feed and 

labor 

Feed lot by-products: 

Pounds of pork* 

Loads of manure 



* From hogs following steers. 
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TabIiB 468 . — CmttU: Amrage quoMtUy qf f§ 0 d ond wiker factors ^tfed in prodveUtfn 
qf 100 poundt gmm in «or^€tf cattU, — Continued. 

ILLINOIS. 


Item. 

Class of iBeder cattle. 

Calves. 

All 

oatUe. 

Heavy. 

Medhun. 

Tear> 

Hugs. 

Feud: 







Grain 

pMHIlls 

860 

068 

680 

825 


OnneentratM . _ . 


82 

10 

10 

14, 



.do. 

76 

lig 

88 

79 



do-.. 

184 

110 

76 

66 



do 

70-1 

626 

082 

442 



do 

1,460 

1,787 

1,735 

1,X1 


Pasture 


T 

8 

11 

2 


Labor: 







Man hours- 



6 

4 

8 

4 


Tlorae hours 

2 

8 

8 

1 


Per cent which all other expenses were of feed and 

1 





labor. _ 



24.8 

2A4 

21.0 

24.4 


Feed 1 ot bjy>produots: I 

Paumu of nnrkl . . _ 1 

22 

f 17 

16 

10 



2 

2 

2 

1 









IOWA. 


Feed: 

Grain pounds.. 

Oon^^ntrAtM . do 

1,062 

2 

906 

4 

873 

4 

606 

876 

4 

Alfalfe and clover hay. do 

227 

2S7 

176 


215 

Other hay I. .......... —........do.... 

22 

18 

60 


39 

Stover and straw.... ... do 

102 

166 

124 


132 

Silagfl-^.,^--,- ^ _ - --do 

60 

8 

177 


78 

Pasture _ ^days. 

6 

11 

17 

10 > 

18 

Labor: 

Man hoars 

86 

2.1 

82 

2L0 

2.2 

Horse hours. - 

L6 

‘ 1.1 

LI 

.46 

1. 1 

Per otmt which all other expenses were of feed and 
labor.. - 

4L6 

8L4 

911 

26,8 

80.0 

Feed lot bjf-products: 

Pounds of pork 

28.6 

27.2 

214 

1&8 

24.4 

Loads of mannra --- - - 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.5 


1 






NEBRASKA. 


Feed: 

Grain Itounds 

938 

883 

798 

833 


Concentrates ..—..—.do 


Alfiilfa and clever bay- _ __ - do 

383 

88 

209 

6 

2.6 

1.1 

43L0 

26.4 

.6 

870 

48 

190 

8 

84 

.0 

38.8 

27.1 

.6 

810 

41 

178 

14 

2.1 

LO 

20l2 

8L8 

.7 

354 

31 

198 

11 

2.4 

1.4 

89.9 

28.0 

.7 


Other hay do 


Stover and straw _ ^ .-r do 


Pasture days— 


Labor: 

Manhours 


Horse hours _ . _ _ 


Per cent which all other axpeaises wsro of feed and 

labor- - - - _ -.nrl-nrr 


Feed 1 ot b y*pruduct8 : 

Pounds of pork ^ - ^ 


Loads of manure - ^ - 





MISSOURI. 


Feed: 

Oreia .pounds. 

OottoQseed meal do... 

Alfalfa and clover llay do. .. 

Other hay do 

Stover and stran? do... 

Silage do... 

Paatoia days. 

Labor: 

Man hoars — 

Horse hours 

Per cent which all other eapMses were of feed azMl 

labor - ... 

Feed 1 ot by-producto : 

Pounds of pork > 

Loads of manure. 


828 

758 

746 

686 

734 

64 

16 

28 

46 

23 

41 

78 

111 

116 

89 

67 

30 

83 

91 

81 


176 

78 

80 

128 


167 

212 

lii 

162 


42 

43 

at 

41 


KO 

17 

&8 

2L8 

8.4 

11 

9.9 

9.8 

8.6 

98.9 

2a6 

19.9 


9a9 

26 


91 

91 

93 

.1 

mm 

.9 

.9 

.8 


Divislan of Cost of Production. 
> From hogs following steers. 
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Tamhe 469 , — Cattlr J'teaneiaJ midt* optrttiom, per dm, whmHarging 

/mK io m H U «t farm pnoec, 191^16£1 . 



Season cattle were fed. 


Number of droves 

Number of cattle - 

Initial weii^ per head pounds 

Qaln per head do.. 

Final weight per head do.. 

Original cost of bodor animal- 

Interest per head: 

On money In cattle 

On money In equipment 

Operating costs per head: 

Feod.'Ohaiged at cash farm prices 

Man and horse labor charge 

Building and equipment charge - 

Death loss 

Veterinary 

Insurance 


Incidentals.. 

Marketing.. 


Total operating, interest, and original cost per head 

Manure credit per head 

Pork credit per head 

Net cost per head 

8alM prioa per head 

Profit per head (feed charged at cash farm price) 

Loss per head 

Cost of feeder eattle per hundredweight 

Net cost of pound gain 

Net cost per hundredweight of beef laid down at market- 

price received for com fed to cattle, per bushel 

Average cash farm price of com, per bushel 



Number of droves.. 
Numl)or of cattle... 


Initial weight per head. pounds. 

Gain x>er head. do... 

Final weight per head... - do... 


Original cost of feeder animal 

Interest per head: 

On money iu cattle 

On money in equipment 

Operating costs per bead: 

Feed, charged at cash farm prices. 

Man and horse labor charge 

Iluildlnss and equipmont charge.. 

Death loss 

Veterinary — 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Incidentals. 

Marketing - 


Total operatiqg, interest, and origina] costs per bead. 


Manure credit per head 

Pork credit per head.. - 

Net cost per head 

Profit per head (te^ <faarg^ at caSh farm prloes) 

Loss per liaad - 

Cost of faeder cattle per hundredwelji^t 

Net oost of pound gun. 

Net oost per hundredweight of beef laid down at market. 

Price reoeiviad fw com fcdto cattle, per bushel 

Average cash farm prloe of corn, per bushel 


60 

2,000 

787 

206 

1,083 

108 

4,607 

821 

247 

1,008 

06 

8,052 

843 

258 

LlOl 

106 

4,202 

770 

241 

1,020 

»l7fl0~ 

$77.52 

$66.49 

$41.80 

2.43 

2.10 

211 

1.23 

2.58 

Z 14 

285 

1. 51 

8103 

8112 

3217 

20.61 

0.05 

0.08 

173 

238 

2 Lfie 

1.05 

1.08 

1.52 

.88 

.41 

.80 

.20 

.00 

.07 

,07 

.06 

.04 

.03 

.01 

.01 

1.00 

.78 

.54 

.30 

.68 

.64 

.44 

.30 

2.20 

223 

281 

2.12 

186.71 

178.76 

1 121.00 

79.16 

10.70 

1225 

109 

8.46 

11.59 

6.91 

220 

200 

161 43 

150.60 

113.11 

7212 

157.86 

181.05 

88.53 

77.22 

Afi ) 






















938 Ymrbooh of the Department of Agriovilture^ 19t3. 

Tabus 469. — Cottle ; FiwmcialresvUs off ceding. operaHons, per steer, when charging 
feediO'CedUe at farm prices, 1018-1921 — Continued. 


Seasos cattle were fed. 


Ntunber of drovw 

Nnmberaf cattle 

Initial weight per head pounds. 

flaln per head do... 

Final weight per head — - - do... 

Original cost of feeder animal 

Interest per head: 

On money in cattle 

On money in equipment 

Operating costs per bead: 

Peed, charged at cash farm prices. . 

Man and horse labor cliargM - 

Building and equipment charged 

Deathless 

Veterinary 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Incidentals 

Marketing 


Total operating, interest, and original cost per head . 


Manure credit per head 

Pork credit per head.« 

Net cost per head 

Sales price per head 5 

Profit per head (feed ciiarged at cash farm prices). 
Ixissper head 


Cost of feeder oatUe per hundredweight. 
Net cost of pound gain 


Net cost per hundredweight of bMf Idd down at market . 

Price received for corn fed to cattle, per bushel 

Average cash farm price of corn, per bushel 


MIsaoXTKI. 


1918-19 

191 fi -20 

102 fi -21 

78 

113 

184 

8,771 

4^294 

5^534 

740 

786 

841 

277 

324 

852 

1,017 

1,110 

1, 108 

$ 74. 78 

$ 77.10 

$ 74.68 

2.29 

2 l 77 

3.02 

1.63 

1.61 

1.40 

82.70 

82.80 

86.80 

4.56 

4,12 

8.82 

1.89 

1. 60 

1.14 

.66 

.40 

.57 

.13 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.14 

.08 

.28 

.56 

.53 

.37 

.28 

.35 

2.64 

2.98 

4.79 

171.28 

173.00 

127.32 

3.12 

4.04 

2.08 

14.36 

16.27 

7.06 

153.80 

152.78 

118. 18 

144. 16 

143.86 

IfilOa 

9.66 

8.98 

16.25 

10.11 

9.81 

ass 

.286 

.234 

.124 

15.12 

18. 76 

^ 9.91 

1. 21 

.85 

.16 

1.49 

1.81 

.46 


Number of droves.-J 

Number of cattle 

Initial weight per head pounds. 

Gain per head ..do... 

Final weight per head - do. .. 

Original cost of feeder animal 

Interest per head: 

,On money in cattle 

On money in equipment 

Operating costs per head: 

Peed, charged at cash farm prices 

Man and horse labor charm 

Building and equipment charge — 

Deathless 

Veterinary 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Incidentals 

Marketing 


Total opeiatlng, Miterest, and original cost per head.. 


Manure credit per head 

Pork credit per head 

Net cost per bead 

Sales price per head « 

Profitperbead (feedchargedatcashlSrmprioes)- 
Lesi per bead ........................ . 

Coet of feeder cattle per bundr^weigbt 
Net cost 
Net cost 

Price received for com fed to cattle, per bushed 
Avsrageeasli farm price of corn, per bushel 


50 

3,473 

720 

268 

907 

100 

6,184 

807 

258 

1,006 

106 
6,139 
843 
342 
1, 185 

101 

1914 

760 

830 

1,106 

$ 71.38 

$ 77.25 

$ 67.81 

$ 45.72 

2.56 

a 70 

825 

816 

.86 

.80 

.70 

.68 

66.91 

66.69 

4804 

8126 

4.89 

166 

164 

820 

.66 

.79 

.62 

.72 

.89 

.62 

.46 

.42 

.16 

.06 

.04 

.08 

.25 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.16 

.28 

.32 

.88 

.22 

.31 

.29 

.27 

2.67 

a 06 

170 

812 

141.69 

160 18 

131.08 

9 L 02 

.24 

1.98 

.82 

LSI 

a 78 

8.22 

7.16 

7.25 

184.67 

146.93 

12806 

8846 

laa 71 

128 61 

91.00 

0899 

1861 

.86 

19 .^ 

’"SToo* 


0.79 

0.67 

804 

896 

.286 

.266 

.161 

.166 

laso 

1870 

1888 

7.42 

1.60 

.80 

.10 

.71 

L 40 

1.42 

.60 

.466 



Fivm, Avamc^ and Producta—€aMa. 989 

Tablb 409. — CaMe; Financial retvlts of feeding operatione, per eUer, tekon charging 
feed to catUe at farm prices^ 1918'-1921 — Continued. 

NEBRASKA. 




Season cattle were fed. 



1918-19 

1010-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

Number of droves 

67 

125 

06 

122 

Number of cattle 

2,207 

712 

3,857 

797 

2,827 

873 

4,222 

828 

Initial weight per liead 

...pounds 

Gain per headi 

Final weight per bead 

--.l-.do 

do 

208 

1,010 

260 

1,066 

308 

1.181 

330 

1,158 

Oricinnl cost of feeder animal _ 


^ $70. 18 

2.27 

$80.40 

$78 68 

2.79 

$aao3 

1.82 

Interest per head : 

On money in cattle ... 

2.40 

On money in equipment 

1.74 

1. 66 

1.76 

1. 17 

Operating costs per head : 

Food, charged at cash farm prie<*s 

70.35 

66.84 

34.17 

21.80 

Man and horse labor charge' 

7. 13 

3. 83 

4. 34 

2l11 

Buildings and equipment'charge 

1.73 

1. 48 

1. 39 

1.06 

Deathless ^ 

.44 

.33 

.41 

.68 

Veterinary 

.14 

.06 

.00 

.06 

Insurance'. — 

.04 

.01 

.01 

Taxes.. - 

.14 

.10 

. 16 

.21 

Incidentals 

Marketinff 

..50 

2.28 

.45 

2.44 

.61 

4.88 

.38 

3.28 



Total operating, interest, and original cost per head 

165.04 

160. 13 

129.26 

82.62 

Manure credit ner head ...... 


3.39 

4. 61 

1.80 

1.39 

Pork credit per head -------- - 

14. 45 

10.23 

6.64 

6.69 

Net cost per head-, — — - 

148. 10 

145. 20 

121.81 

74.54 

Sales prira per head 

145. 70 

133. 32 

106.24 

00.49 

l^oflt per head (feed charged at cash form prices) 

16.95 

l/oss per head - - '. 

2.40 

11.97 

1A57 

Cost of feeder cattle per hundred weight 

0. K6 

la 10 


6.05 

Net cost of pound gain — 

.201 

.241 

. 140 

.074 

Nat cfiRt nef hundrodweiehtof heaflaid down at market.. .. .. 

14. 66 

13. 63 

10.31 

6.40 



1.45 

1.03 

.14 

.65 


1.53 

1.37 

.50 

.33 



Division of Cost of ProductioD. 

Table 470. — CatUe: Daily rations and feed required to make 100 pounds yain^ 

1919-20 and 1920-21. 

THREE rtlINCIPAL IOWA RATIONS (POTTAWATTAMIE AND SHELBY COUNTIES. 

IOWA). 


Item. 


Corn, 

protein 

menl, 

alf^fa 

and 

dovor, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 


Corn, 

alfaifo 

and 

dover, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 


Corn, 

alfdfa 

and 

clover, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 


Item. 


Corn, 

protein 

meal, 

alfdfo 

and 

dover, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 


Corn, 

alfalfa 

and 

dover, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 


Corn, 

olfalfii 

and 

dovor, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 


Number of droves 

Initial weight per head , 

Ibs— I 

Final weiglit per head 
Ibs— 

Total gain iier head.. do.. 

Avw^ dally 

Daily per head': 

Corn (shelled basis) 

lbs.. 

Protein meal do.. 

Alfhlfa and dover 

hay lbs— 

Stover and fodder 

lbs-. 

Silage do. 


48 

858 

1, 232 
374 

1.82 


l&l 

1.2 


164 

812 

1, 152 
840 

1.82 

16.0 


20 

753 


1,0.51 

298 


1.67 


9.4 


Feed tier 100 pounds gain: 
(.'urn (shelled busts) 

- llM?.: 

Protein meal do.. 

Alfalfa and dover 

hay lbs.. 

Stover and fodder , 

lbs-1 

Silage - - do. 

Days on pasture 


1,001 

67 

270 

26 


568 


250 

24 


16 


248 

29 

1,272 

17 


4.8 

.5 


4.6 

.4 


4.0 


.6 

21.1 


Pork produced per steer » 
lbs.. 


39.6 


83.2 


31.9 


1 From bogs following steers. 

f 86818” — TBK 1923 60 
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Tjuils 470. — CotU$: Dailv raHont md fwed rogwir^d te make 100 pimndw mtdn^ 
191000 amd UootiauacL 

THREE PRINCIPAL INDIANA BATTOKB (EAST CENTRAL INDIANA). 



THREE PRINCIPAL ILLINOIS RATIONS (DB KALB COUNTY, ILLJ. 


Item. 


Namber cf droves. 


Initial weight per bead 
Ibe,. 


Final weii^ per head 

.lbs. . 

TMalgalaperlWBd.. do. 
Averace dally |»iB per 


iHy feed mr head: 

Com (shdled bmm 
lbs.. 


Protein meal — do.. 
Clover and timothy 

hay lbs.. 

Stover and fodder 

lbs.. 

Silage do.. 


Com, 


protein 

Corn, 

meal. 

dover 

clover 

and 

and 

tlm- 

tJm- 

othy. 

othy, 

stover 

stover 

and 

and 

foddiw. 

fodder. 

silage. 

silage. 


163 

15 

822 

823 

1,081 

1,066 

200 

m 

1. 61 

1.32 

8.2 

7.4 

1. 1 


AO 

Cl 

■03 

.24 


88.2 



) From hogs following steers. 
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Table 470 . — Cattle: Daily ral^am and feed required to make 100 pounde gain. 

t919--tO and 199(h^2U 

IWK miNOtPAL MIBBOTRI RATR>K0 <BAZilM8 AND LAFAYETTB GOTNTIBfi, MO.). 


Item, 


Nusaber of droves 

Initial weif^ perfa c nd 

FimU wdgnt per heed 

Total gftin iMr-heed ...... 

Average daily sain per head .. 
Daily feed pwboad: 

Corn (weUed basis) 

Protein meal 

Clover and timothy hay.. 

Stover and fbdder 

•Silage - 

Feed per 100 poonds gahi: 

Com (shwed basis) 

Protein meal — 

Glover and timcfthy hay 

Stover and fodder 

Sflago 

Days on posture 

Poftc produced per steer i . . 


.peondi.. 

do. 


..do^ 

..do.. 


..do. 

..do. 


.do. 

.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Comt )«ro> 
teln meaL 
dover and 
dmotfay, 
stow and « 
fodder, 
sflace. 

Corn, 
clover and 
thnothy, 
stover and 
fodder, 
silage. 

Com, pro-, 
tein meal, 
clover and 
timothy, 
stover and 

fodder, one- 

half time 
or nMceon 
pasture. 

Com, pro- 
tein meal, 
clover and 
timothy, 
stover and 
fodder, loas 
than one- 
half time 
on pasture. 

91 

16 

88 

28 

050 

874 

833 

815 

l,iB9 

1,187 

1,814 

1,144 

S80 

313 

381 

829 

ISO. 

1.56 

1.58 

L78 

7.2 

8.8 

11. 4 . 

17.6 

LI 


.5 

.6 

9lS 

8.0 

2.71 

4.7 

! i.S 

1.4 

1.7 i 

1.6 

t&d 

15.0 

t 


m 

577 

750 j 

1,008 



81 1 

20 


107 

179 i 

972 

106 

93 

115 < 

81 

1,304 

985 



43 

43 

46 

16 

50 

82 


115 


Division of Cost of Prodnetion. 
1 From hogsMlowlnff ateete. 


Table 471 . — Cattle: Number of daye on feed and gain per head, Nehraeka, 

1918-im9, 



19B8-19 

1919-20 

Dail^g^per 

1918-19 


Length i»f feeding 
period. 

Droves. 

Cattle. 

Droves. 

OatUe. 

Droves. 

Ani- : 
mals. 

Droves. 

Ani- 

mals. 

DATS. 





rOUMDS. 





210 and over 

14 

632 

11 

421 

8 and over 

3 

117 

11 

829 

i80to216 

9 

258 

14 

449 

2i to 3 

8 

221 

13 

345 

^nptn 110 

13 

05 

11 

426 

2tD2| 

14 

402 

27, 

716 

120 to 150 

14 

%11 

16 

481 

14 to 2 

28 

920 

29 

857 

goto 120 

10 

806 

26 

003 

1 to 11 

13 

613 

20 

623 

eOtnflO ... 

7 

192 

17 

428 i 

Less than 1 

4 

120 

3 

161 

Tmm than4M 

8 

69 

4 

149 ' 











Average dally 





Average days on 





gain, pounds... 

1.90 

2.08 

feed 

162 

144 







Diviaion of Cmt of Pnduetiaii. 
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CATTLE SHIPMENTS. 

Table 472 . — CaUle and calves: PercerUage of shrinkage * in shipments by cooperative 

aaaociatione, 19^1, 


BY DISTANCE. 


Dtotanoe. 

j Cattle 

Calves, mixed ship- 
ments.' 

Straight shipments.' 

Mixed shipments.' 

Number of 
animals 
upon which 
figures 
are based. 

Shrinkage 
percentage 
of weight 
shipp^. 

Number of 
animals 
upon which 
figures 
arc based. 

Shrinkage 
percentage 
of weight 
shipped. 

Number of 
■ animals 
upon which 
figures 
are based. 

Shrinkage 
peroentage ■ 
of weight 
shipped. 

Less than 100 miles 

1,661 

2.56 

6, 261 

2.34 

16,860 

3.40 

100 to 160 miles 

3.518 

2.26 

4,117 

2.00 

0,781 

A90 

160to200mUes 

3, 158 

3.46 

7,161 

3. 30 

8,114 

4.86 

200 to 260 miles 

1,023 

3.16 

2,205 

4.06 

1, 767 

6.48 

260 to 300 miles 

360 

2.01 

170 

3.03 

102 

4.83 

300 to 360 miles 

1,888 

4.00 

017 

4.86 

2,104 

&06 

860 to 400 miles 

1, 522 

6.03 

2,627 

5.28 

6,641 

6.96 

400 to 460 miles. 

1,070 

3.04 

1,410 

4.09 

2,063 

7.40 

460 to 600 miles. 

376 

4.20 

345 

4.27 

406 

6.20 

500 to 660 miles 

72 

5.04 

8 

6. 26 



660 to 600 miles 

220 

4.60 

330 

4.80 

42 

7. 75 


BY MONTHS. 


January 

1,822 

4.20 

2,705 

4.00 

3,858 

5.26 

February 

1,401 

3. 34 

2,501 

4.13 

4, 172 

5.22 

March 

1,416 

3.66 

3, 210 

3.39 

6,183 

5.55 

AlJriL 

hfty 

2,063 

3.54 

2,400 

3. 14 

5, 517 

5.64 

1, 728 

2.78 

2,413 

2.00 

.5, 632 

5.20 

June 

2,339 

2.62 

2,281 

2.97 

4,886 

6.67 

July 

828 

2.66 

1,066 

2.78 

2,641 

5.00 

August 

616 

2.72 

1,420 

2.74 

2,601 

5.08 

September 

680 

3.47 

1,283 

3. 18 

2,332 

4.08 

October 

820 

3.81 

1,636 

3.24 

2,794 

5.30 

November 

1.000 

4.30 

2,605 

3. 68 

3.010 

4.62 

Deoember 

736 

2.84 

2,036 

4.07 

3,053 

4. 87 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 


> Shrinkage represents the differeneo between the sbiiiping-point weight and the terminal weight, in- 
cluding the weight of all crippled and <lead. Hence the shrinkage figure is over and above the direct 
losses due to crippled and dead. 

•Straight shipments contain but one species of livestock. 

: Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 


Table 473. — Calves: Pcrcenlage crippled and percentage dead in mixed shipments 
by cooperative associations ^ 1921,^ 

BY MARKETS. 


j 

Market. 

Number 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Average 

weight 

animals. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Peroent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipiKd. 

Average 

wei^t 

animals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 

Buffalo 

7,906 

167 

0.20 


162 

a32 


167 

nhlmign - 

7,803 

163 

.49 

.34 


.36 



East St. Louis 

868 

250 

.11 


120 

.23 

Hu 

120 

ITaniiaA City 

2,627 

201 

.19 

.18 


.19 



Milwaukee 

20,928 

110 

.13 



.23 



Pittsburgh 

3,976 

160 

.13 

.11 

130 

.18 

.18 

117 

Sioux City 

130 

219 

.77 

.35 

100 

.70 

.36 

100 

St. Paul 

10,555 

136 

.03 

.02 

93 

.13 

.12 

120 


> Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 
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Table 473 .-—Ca 29 e 8 ; Percentage crippled and percentage dead in mixed ehipmente 
by cooperative aeeociations^ 19181 * — Continued. 

BY DISTANCE. 


Market. 

Number 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

Bgnres 

are 

based. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Peroeut- 

Bgeof 

total 

1 weight 

1 shipped. 

1 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Poroent- 

ageof 

total 

number 

shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight 
of . 
animals. 

Less than 100 miles... 
100 to IfiO miles 

20.629 

15,646 

9,776 

2,980 

102 
2,194- 
6, 318 
2,145 

514 

Pounds, 

124 

137 

203 

196 

162 

165 

177 

171 

0.07 

.25 

.09 

.20 


Pounds. 

. . . P 


Pounds. 





160 to 200 miles 



200 to 250 mUes 





2fi0 to 300 miles 





300 to 360 mUos 

.23 

.35 

.19 

.78 

0.18 

.31 

.19 

.02 

132 

140 

178 

230 

.23 

.41 

.33 

1.04 



350 to 400 miles 



400 to 460 miles 

a27 

144 

450 to 500 miles 

600 to 550 miles 



5^ to 600 miles 

42 

166 

2.38 

l.‘42“ 

100 

2.38 

1.42 

100 



BY MONTHS. 


January....... .... 

4,068 

141 

0.28 

0.23 

116 

0.30 



FAliniAry 

5i003 

140 

.14 

. 12 

120 

. 16 



March ' ___ „ _ 

8i 122 

125 

.11 



.26 



April 

6,901 

126 

.14 



.30 



May 

6i794 

132 

.16 



.27 



June 

^614 

150 

.15 

.11 

118 

.27 



Inly 

3,095 

152 

. 19 

. 16 

117 

.22 



August 

3,547 

175 

.23 

.21 

161 

.14 

0.13 

100 

Kept.cmber ^ 

3,231 

178 

.34 

.28 

145 

.31 



October 

4, 115 

163 

.15 

.19 

208 

. 12 



November _ 

4,904 

160 

. 16 



.16 



December............ 

3,067 

138 

. 18 



. 15 












Divisiuu of Cost of Murlccting. 


I Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 

Table 474. — Cattle: Percentage crippled in shipments by cooperative associations ^ 

1921, 


BY MARKETS. 


Market. 

Straight shipmonts.i 

Mixed shipments.* 



Num- 
ber of 
ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mals. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total . 
number 
shipped. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
plea of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
-mals. 

Num- 
ber of 
aul- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 
based. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mals. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Avor^ 

age 

weight 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
mals. 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

EastBt, Louis 

Kansas City 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

652 
7,462 
912 
1,229 
673 
480 
1,601 
2; 333 
259 
238 

Pounds. 

1,050 

888 

735 

679 

985 

846 

1,010 

814 

814 

655 

0.15 

.12 

m 

\ 

a 18 

.07 

.23 

Pounds. 

1,220 

543 

760 

1,840 

14,973 

573 

3,794 

2,127 

900 

1 729 

1,020 
1.728 
0.047 

Pounds, 

956 

862 

815 

770 

909 

823 

873 

702 

803 

872 


0.16 

.89 

.07 

.07 

.13 

.16 

.06 

.03 

.05 

Pounds. 

646 

905 

703 

700 

960 

500 

480 

400 

708 

Pittsburgh 

Sioux City 

St. Joseph 

pt PfuiT 

\ .18 
.17 

.07 

.14 

540 

665 






See footnotes end of table. 
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Taxui 474. — CaIttU: Percentage crippled in ekipmenti by eoopendice aeeeeiationt, 

BY DISTANCE. 


Market. 


Less than 100 miles. 

100 to ISO miles 

l50toa00 miles 

200to 250 miles 

260to300mUe8 

SOOto 350 miles 

850to 400 miles 

400to 450 miles 

450to 600 miles 

600 to 650 miles 

650to 600 miles 


Straight tblpments.! 


Nnm- 
her of 
ani* 


upon 

which 

figures 

are 

baaed. 


2,330 

6,130 

3,437 

2,427 

896 

2,004 

1,805 

1,119 

699 

101 

220 


Aver- 

weiSht 
of ani- 
mals. 


pounds. 

799 

934 

829 

953 

1,055 

929 

854 

897 

879 

723 

923 


Per- 
centage 
crip- 
plea of 
total 
number 
shipped 

Per- 

oentage 

orlp- 

idecfof 

total 

weight 

shipped 

Aver- 

oferip- 

pled 

mals. 

a 

09 

10 
09 
17 

a06 

.06 

.07 

.10 

Pimnds. 

640 

796 

694 

678 






22 

.13 

603 


16 

.06 

450 


91 

.75 I 

705 


Miied shipments.* 


Nnm'* 
her of 
ami- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 


7,888 

8.086 

8,030 

8,720 

187 

851 

4,052 

1,460 

601 

46 

330 


Aver- 

of ani- 
mals. 


Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
Jnumberl 
^pped 


Pwnds. 
874 
847 
826 
873 
650 
860 
880 
87.3 
806 
718 


Per- 
loentage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
, weight 
shipped 


a06 

.17 

.10 

.27 


a05 

.17 

.06 

.18 


Aver- 

w^ht 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
mals. 


Pounds. 
607 
815 


1,000 

648 

346 

1,000 


BY MONTHS. 


January 

2,088 

838 


0.17 

7.38 

4,097 

844 

0.12 

0.10 

690 

February. 

1, 775 

870 

.05 

.06 

950 

8, 541 

825 

.20 

.18 

738 

March.- _ . 

1,981 

873 

.20 



4, 350 

838 

. 16 

. 13 

663 

April 

2 ; 421 

945 

.10 

.14 

808 

3, 280 

842 

.21 

.18 

713 

May 

2,052 

951 

.14 

.14 

957 

3.284 

862 

.12 

.06 

605 

Juno 

3, 201 

936 

.03 

.03 

600 


879 

.28 

.27 

926 

July 

914 

938 

. 11 

.05 

460 

1, 321 

857 




August 

818 

835 

.12 

.06 

450 

210.12 

882 

.20 

.10 

433 

Septomhir.— . 

941 

796 




1,863 

838 

.05 

.01 

640 

October............. 

1,082 

811 




2^288 

668 




Novembor 

1,302 

865 

.15 

■HDil 

m 

3 ; 358 

878 

■kI 

.05 


December 

1,071 

1 

908 

.09 

■ 


2, 625 


.11 

.07 

660 


Division of Cost at Marketing. 

1 Straight shipments contain but one species of livestock. 

< Mixed shipments contain mure than one species of livestock. 


Tabus 475. — Cattle: Pfincipal terminal marketing costs, nine markets, 1921. 



Num- 

ber 

of 

head 

upon 

wnU^ 

fig- 

ures 

are 

bas- 

ed. 

Cents per 1,000 pounds, home weight, straight shipments. 



Market. 

Commission. 

Yardage. 

Feed. 

Commission, 
yardage, and 
feed combined. 

Aver- 

age 

yard- 

age 

cost 

per 

bead. 

Aver- 

feed 

cost 


1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

per 

head. 

Pittahugh 

L446 

6fl0 

oitmT 

8S.8 

78.3 

i 

31.0 

810 

22.8 

36.6 

76.8 

61.8 


21L1 

165.6 

2618 

Centi. 

33 

Cents. 

80 

Buffalo 

212 

89.0 

412 

211 

617 

1714 

144.2 

1911 

44 

48 

East 81. Louis 


90l7 

03 7 

13111 

413 

416 

63.4 

19.2 

11.7 


166.2 

167.9 

1916 

29 

12 

Clfivalaiid 

Vth 

litliS 

86.9 

92.6 

8&3 

811 

1014 

nil 

81.2 
41. Q 



411 



161.2 

1616 


86 

48 

rfRffPnTfTfftltiiioil 

217 

irr 

1 

1611 

1412 

21A9 

88 

21 

ICanaaa Citv 

Hti 

oao 

812 

914 

412 

iffi 


117 


11 

UM.4 

18L7 

173. i 

16 

18 

1 n r^i^Eppappaaaaap 

■■ 

O&l 

84.3 

71 i 

1117 

318 



116 

14 

yfjl i 

1612 

12L4 

fTvifr 

84 

17 

Sinnx'Clty 

77.9 

1017 

41.4 

riyi 


110 

119 

rj 

141.6 

1317 

161.7 

86 

13 

MIlvilAlMil 

m 

n.0 

614 

23.6 

■i 

■i 

213 


Ei 

lit? 

018 

UfoO 

26 

27 





Divialott of Coot of MaiMing. 

Data from 287 Cooperative Shipping Aswciations in the Com Bdt (shlpmeots through oentralaHuint 
eommimion agents) . 

4 Averages are of associations shipping to the given market, weighted on the.voiiime shipped not baaed on 
•hipmonts. Low figotes are for low cost ossoctoffons and high figures for high cost assoewfons. 
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fiWINE. 


Tabls 476.- 


“Swine: N'umber and value on farms, United Stodes, Januarg 1, 


Jan. 1— 

Number. 

Price 
per bead 
Jan. 1. 

Farm 

value 

Jwk. 1. 

W6T 

Thtmsanis. 

DoRt. 

Tfmmndt 

ofeoUars. 

34,094 

4.08 

09,687 

1808 

34,817 

8.39 

70,976 

1809 

38,816 

4.66 

106,431 

1870, June 1 

BS,1S6 

6.60 

140,632 

1871 

39,468 

6.61 

166,313 

WTa 

81,706 

4,01 

137,453 

1878 

88,683 

8.67 

119^633 

1874 

80,861 

8.08 

13% 696 

1875 

38,002 

4.80 

134,681 

1878 

36,737 

6.00 

164,251 

1877 

28, on 

6.06 

16% 873 

1878 

83^363 

4.86 

164677 

1879 

84,786 

8.18 

110,608 

1880« Junoi.... 

47,888 

4.48 

211.036 

1881 

80,348 

4.70 

17% 635 

1888 

44,122 

43,270 

6.07 

263,643 

1883 

6.76 

201,051 

1884 

44,201 

6.67 

246,301 

1886 

45,148 

6.03 

236,4031 

1886 

46,002 

4.36 

190,670 

1887 

44,618 

44,847 

448 

200,043 

220,811 

titfM 

4.96 

IWM 

60^803 

67,4/0 

6.79 

291,307 

381,086 

1890, Junel.... 

401 

1801 

60^636 

416 

21% 194 

1898 

62,898 

400 

241,081 

1893 

46,096 

6.41 

296,436 

1894 

46,206 


27% 386 

1896 

44,160 


210, 601 

1886 

42,843 

■ 

180,630 


Jan. 1— 

Number. 

Price 
per hood 
Jon. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Jan. 1. 

1897 

Thouionds. 

40,600 

Dolli. 

410 

Ihowiands 

efdoUars, 

164278 

1898 


439 

174361 

1899 

88,662 

440 

170, 110 

■ iJjJllNiiH— 

Biases 

6.60 

346,014 

1901 

66,962 

6.20 

86% 013 

1902 

48,699 

7.08 

842; 131 

1008 

40,923 

7.78 

804974 

1904 

47,000 

6.16 

389,336 

1906 

47,331 

6.09 

283,265 

1906 

6% 108 

6.18 

321,808 

1907 

64,794 

7.62 

417,791 

1968. 

56,084 

6.05 

839;4a0 

1909 

64147 

6.65 

354794 

wmmA.Mwm 

S8.ise 

9. 17 

538,809 

1911 

66,620 

9. 87 

614170 

1912 

66,410 

•8.00 

823,328 

1913 

61, 178 

9.86 

603,109 

Av. 1909-1913., 

60,908 

&64 

525,942 

1914 

68,933 

ia40 

61% 961 

1916. 

64618 

9.87 

687,479 


67,766 

8.40 

569,678 

1917 

67,603 j 

11.76 

79% 896 

1918. 

70,978 

19.54 

1,887,261 

1910 

74,684 

32L02 

1,64% 598 

1920 

60,344 

19.07 

1,181,674 

Av. 1014-1930.. 

66,347 

14.61 

967,776 

1921 

66,097 

13.97 

727,180 

1922 

68,327 

08,427 

la 10 

58% 202 

1923 

11.68 

79% 666 

1924 1 

66,601 

9. 76 

038,793 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estlniaios; figures in italics are census returns. 
1 Pr^sdnar)’. 


Table 477. — Swine: Number and value on farms, by States, January 1, 1922-1994> 


State. 

Number Jan. 1. 

Average price per head 
Jan. 1. 

Farm value Jan. 1. 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1022 

1923 

1924 < 


Thmt- ■ 

Thw- 

Ttum- 




Thou- 

sand 

Thou- 

sand 

Thou- 

sand 


sand. 

sand. 

fan2. 

DsUs. 

DoOs. 

XhOs. 

dollars. 

doUars. 

doOan. 

Maine 

69 

®8j 

76j 

14 70 

18.30 

17.00 

1,014 

1,244 

4292 

New Hampshire 

30 

20 

31 

lAOO 

17.00 

16.00 

460 

610 

406 

Vermont*........- 

68 

59 

62 

12 40 

14 00 

13.80 

667 

826 

856 

- 

76 

72 

75 

16.20 

17.00 

17.00 

1,289 

4224 

4276 

196 


12 

12 

11 

17.50 

1410 

l&OO 

210 

217 

Coimaotloat 

47 

45 

44 

17.00 

17.70 

laoo 

7,58 

796 

792 

New Yack 

520 

546 

567 

14 60 

15.60 

14 70 

8,403 

8,188 

New Jeney. 

122 

122 

121 

17.00 

17.60 

17.00 

2,244 

2; 810 

%361 

Pennsylvaala. 

1, 143 

4300 

1,212 

14 60 

16.00 

14 60 

16,674 

19,360 

17,674 

Delasraia.^.... — 

» Preliminary. 

41 

41 

44 

1 oaoo 

11.00 

ia60 

410 

413 

462 
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Tabjle 477. — Swinti: Number and value on farms ^ by SioJlSHy January 1, 

19^4 — Continued. . 


State. 

Number Jan. 1. 

Average j^rioe^ per head 

Farm value Jan. 1. 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1922 

1928 

1924 1 


Thou- 

sand. 

Thou- 

sand. 

Thou- 

sand. 

JDoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoOs. 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars. 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars. 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars. 

Mary and 

Vlrgtala 

285 

299 

290 

11.00 

13.00 

11.25 

0278 

8,887 

0364 

703 

689 

655 

0.60 

10.50 

0.90 

6,749 

7,284 

6,484 

West Virginia 

293 

316 

316 

laso 

12.80 

11.00 

8,164 

8,887 

0476 

North Carolina 

L258 

1, 196 

1,169 

12.00 

13.30 

12.50 

15,096 

15,804 

14,488 

South Carolina 

680 

012 

569 

9.20 

11.00 

11.30 

0,256 

6,732 


Georgia — 

2,064 

..1 

1,878 

1,542 

aeo 

7.80 

8.00 

17,750 

5,075 

14,648 

12,386 

Florida 

703 

633 

7.00 

7.60 

7.00 

5,272 

4,431 

Ohio - - 

8,205 

8.077 

10.90 

12L 10 

10 00 

31, 106 

80 780 


Indiana 

H,200 

4.000 

8,880 

11.00 

11.90 

9.80 

35,200 


80024 

lUinois 

4, 046 

5,422 

5,368 

laoo 

12.50 

10 10 

42,483 


54,217 

Michigan 

l.OSl 

1,177 

1,165 

11.30 

12.50 

1000 

11,876 

14, 712 

11.650 

Wisconsin 

1,500 

1,726 

1,073 

ia5o 

13. 10 

0.90 

15. 760 

22,598 

10563 

Minnesota.. 

3. 333 

3,800 

8,800 

11.20 

13.20 

10.30 

87,330 


39,140 

Iowa 

8,218 

11,094 

10.539 

11.00 

12.80 

10.80 

90,398 



Missouri 

3,015 

4,698 

4,403 

aoo 

9.80 

a50 

83,278 

46,040 

37,936 

North Dakota 

435 

Kilil 

OOD 

651 

11.00 

13.50 

10.00 

4,705 

7,641 

6,510 

South Dakota 

2,200 

2,970 

3,029 

10.00 

13.50 

10 10 

22,000 

40,005 


Nebraska 

4, JOO 

5,330 

6,223 

10.00 

12.00 

1000 

41,000 

63,900 


Kansas 

2,388 

3,104 

2,080 

9.50 

11.00 

9.00 

22,686 

34, 144 

26,820 

Kentucky 

1,048 

1,206 

1,109 

7.50 

8.80 

7.00 

7,860 

10,004 

7,763 

Tennessee 

1, 546 

1,654 

1,373 

aoo 

9.30 

7.40 

12, .368 

15,382 


Alabama 

1,307 

1,281 

1,089 

1,06.3 

8.60 

9.30 

8.80 

11,240 

11, 013 

0,583 

Mississippi 

1,183 

1, 207 

8.00 

8.00 

7.40 

0,464 

9.056 

7,866 

Louisiana. 

766 

760 

665 

8.60 

7.80 

7.00 

6,502 

5,807 

5,0M 

Texas 

2,226 

2,092 

1,004 

8.50 

aso 

! 9.00 

10921 

18. 410 

17,136 

Oklahoma 

i.m 

1,401 

1,121 

a50 

8.80 

1 0 70 

11,330 

12,329 

7,511 

Arkansas 

1,125 

1,058 

952 

7.10 

6.90 

010 

7,988 

7,300 

5,807 

Aiontnna 

180 

225 

270 

13. 10 

13.20 

11.20 

2,358 

2,970 

3,024 

Wyoming _ 

73 

99 

119 

12.00 

12.50 

1000 

876 

1,238 

1,190 

Cdurado 

465 

502 

022 

9.60 

laso 

0.50 

4,368 

6,216 

5,900 

New Mexico 

94 

80 

71 

9.00 

laoo 

9.00 

846 

890 

639 

Arisona 

50 

67 

67 

12.00 

laoo 

9.60 


741 

542 

Utah 

90 

106 

121 

10.00 

ia9o 

1010 


1,177 

1,222 

Nevada 

2.0 

25 

28 

10.00 

14.00 

9.00 

250 

350 

252 

Idaho.. 

225 

316 

378 

11.00 

11.50 

0.40 

2,475 

0022 

3.553 

Washington 

197 

217 

230 

12.50 

14.80 

laoo 

2,462 

0212 

Hina 

Oregon 

California.. 

200 

214 

220 

10.70 

11.20 

10.50 

Kcn] 

2,397 

2,310 

834 

842 

' 834 

11.70 

11.80 

10 60 

9,758 

9,936 

0757 

United States 

58,327 

68,427 

65,501 

10,10 

11.58 

9.75 


702,565 

638,793 


]^j vision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 478 . — Hogs on farms: CumulalivG percentage changes^ 1920-1993. 


Item. 


Increasee: 
Births 1- 
1020 .. 
1021 . 


1023 

Broosht on fiurms > 

irao 

1021 

1022 

1023 

Total increases ^ 

1020 

1021 

1023 

1023 


To 

Feb, 

1 . 


p.a 

3. Si 

0. 

8.31 

3.0^ 

3.^ 

3.4 

0.1 

8 .« 

8.5 

0.0 


To 

Mar. 

1 . 


PM. 
14.5^ 
14. H 
14. » 
17. 

0.21 

OuO 

0.0 

5.0 

2a7 

21.1 

2a8 

23.1 


To 

Apr. 


P.rt., 
30.(4 
88.0^ 
41. , 
41(4 


45.2 
47.0 
51.5 

53.2 


To 

May 

1 . 


PM. 

014 

07.4 

Tas 

7&0 


0.2 11.0 
0.0 12L7 
0.7 12L0 
8.7 1L7 


713 

811 

88.7 

87.7 


To 

June 

1 . 


PM. 

83.1 

80.1 
88.5 
06.2 

110 

15.0 
115 
110 

08.0 
101.1 
105.0 

100. y 


To 

July 

]. 


P.et. 

03.31 

05.0^ 

00 . 

105.1 

17.1 

10.7 

lOlO 

10.0 


118.4 

121.1 


To 

Aug. 

1 . 


P.et. 

102.0 

106.2 

107.0 

118.6 

10.2 

117 

21.6 

17.3 


lia4 121.2 

112 : « 123.0 


120.2 
isa ol 


To 

Sept. 


P.et, 
113.6^ 
11 & 4 
121.4 
127. 

22. ll 
2L 1 
21« 


1 ConrectiTe footer 0.005 applied to births and brought on farms figures. 


135.7 

130. 

145.4 

140.41 


To 

Oct. 

1 . 


P.et. 

120.4 

180.0 

142.2 

147.8 

25.4 

211 

27.1 


10.2^ 21.0 213 


154.8 

16a7 

100.3 


To 

Nov. 

1 . 


P.et. 
14 a 7 
148.8 
156.0 
158.4 

28.8 

28.1 

31.2 


108.81 182.7] 


To 

Dec. 

1 . 


P.et. 

147.8 

150.0 

168.5 

1611 

82.0 

81.6 

810 

27.7 


109.5 170.3^ 
176.9 
187.2 


19L81. 


To 

Jan. 

lof 

suc- 

ceed- 

ing 

year. 


P.et. 

152.8 
163.4 

168.9 


85.0 

311 

89.5 


187.8 

188. 4 108. 5 
108. « 208.4 
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Tablb 478 . — Hogs on farms: Cumvlaiive percentage changes , — Coatcl. 


Item. 

'I'o 

Feb. 

1. 

To 

Mar. 

1. 

To 

Apr. 

1. 

To 

May 

1. 

To 

June 

1. 

To 

July 

1. 

To 

Aug. 

1. 

To 

Sept. 

1. 

To 

Oct. 

1. 

To 

Nov. 

1. 

To 

Dec. 

1. 

To 

Jan. 

1 of 
sue* 
ced- 
ing 
your. 

Decreases: 













Moved off— 

P.et. 

P.d, 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

1920 

11.7 

20.7 

30.2 

40.7 

53.3 

62.9 

70.4 

79.6 

90.6 

102.3 

.115.9 

129.4 

1921 

10.8 

21.8 

31.9 

42.8 

53.3 

62.3 

7a 2 

79.6 

90.9 

103.2 

117.3 

130.6 

1922 

10.4 

20.6 

31.4 

41.5 

53.6 

64.2 

71.8 

81.5 

91.5 

la'). 2 

118.4 

131.9 

1923 

11.1 

20.4 

31.6 

42.8 

53.4 

62.6 

69.7 

77.4 

813 

97.1 

111.6 


SloUghtcred on farms— 













1920 

6^ 

10.0 

11.7 

12 8 

13.5 

13.0 

14.4 

15. 1 

15. 6 

17.1 

22.4 

35.2 

1921 

6.8 

10.6 

12.2 

13.0 

13.4 

13.7 

14.1 

14.6 

16.3 

16.6 

21.9 

33.2 

1922 

6.3 

9.3 

10.0 

11.7 

12.5 

12.7 

13.1 

13.4 

13.8 

15. 3 

19.4 

30.5 

1923 

6.7 

^ 9.2 

10.9 

11.8 

12.3 

12.7 

13.1 

13.4 

111 

15.4 

19.6 


Died— 













1020 

2.0 

4.8 

ai 

12.6 

15.2 

17.3 

19.4 

21.6 

24.1 

26.5 

28.5 

30.2 

1921 

2.0 

3.9 

7.2 

10.8 

18.3 

15.6 

17.6 

20.0 

23.6 

26.6 

29.3 

31.3 

1922 

2.2 

4.4 

9.6 

14.5 

18.0 

20.6 

22.7 

25.6 

29.7 

82.8 

34.9 

’A7.2 

1923 

2.1 

6.7 

12.9 

19.2 

23.6 

26.6 

29.4 

32.9 

37.1 

40.2 

42.8 


Total decreases— 













1920 

10.8 

36.5 

50 0 

66.1 

820 

94.1 

104.2 

116.2 

130.3 

145. 9 

inas 

194. S 

1921 

19.6 

36.3 

61.3 

66.6 

80.0 

01.6 

101.9 

1H.2 

129.8 

146.4 

I6K.5 

19.5. I 

1922 

18.0 

34.3 

51.9 

67.7 

84.1 

07.5 

107.6 

120.5 

13.5. 0 

15.3. 3 

172.7 

109.6 

1923 

18.9 

36.3 

65.4 

73.8 

89.2 

101.9 

112.2 

123.7 

135. .5 

152.7 

174. 0 


Net change: 













1920 

-10.7 

-14.8 

-4.8 

+10.2 

+ 16.0 

+16. 3 

+17.0 

+19. 5 

+34. .5 

+23.6 

+12.6 

-7.0 

1921 

-10.8 

-16.2 

-3.4 

+13.5 

+21.1 

+21.0 

+22.0 

+25.3 

+3a9 

+30.6 

+19.9 

+3.4 

1922 

-10.4 

-13.6 

-0.4 

+16.0 

+20 9 

+20.9 

+2K6 

+24.9 

+313 

+33.9 

+26.7 

-fas 

1923 

-9.3 

-12.2 

-2.2 

+13.9 

+20. 0 

+19.2 

+ia7 

+22.7 

+33. 3 

+30.0 

+17.8 


On hand compared with 









Jan. 1 













1920 

89.3 

86.2 

96. 2 

110.2 

iiao 

lias 

117.0 

119.6 

1215 

123.6 

112.5 

03.0 

1921 

89.2 

84.8 

066 

113.6 

121.1 

121.0 

122.0 

126.3 

130.9 

130.6 

110.9 

m4 

1922 

89.6 

86.6 

00.6 

116.0 

120.9 

12a 9 

121.6 

124.9 

134.3 

m.9 

125.7 

10a 8 

1923 

90.7 

87.8 

97.8 

113.91 

i 

12a 0 

119. 2| 

11^7 

122.7 

133.3 

i3ao 

117. 8 




Piyision 'Of Crop and IJvostock Estimates, llased on reports of about 7,500 farmers reporting moiit hly 
for their own farms. 


* Number on hand, January 1, otich ycar*100''i.. 


Table 479. — Swine: Yearly losses per 1,000 from disease, 1888-1984- 


Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

TH)SSe.S 

I)cr 

1 ,000. 

Y^eur ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1 ,000. 

Y'eor ending 
Apr. 30. 

LfMVWS 

IHir 

1 ,000. 

52.4 
•61.0 
45. 1 
44.8 
89.2 

11a 1 
118.0 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

l^iosses 

per 

1 .000. 

1887.41ft 

77.5 

61.7 
7a 1 

83.7 
54.4 

63.1 

4&6 

92l3 

127.0 

144.0 

1897-08 

92.8 
82.1 

64.4 

74.7 

51.5 

RS.2 

57.9 

50.8 
51. 1 

48.9 

1907-41 

1917-18 

42.1 

41.4 
40.8 
43.0 

64.4 

61.3 

.V2.9 

18NR.8n 

1808 mD. 

i908-0 

1918-19 



1909-10 

1910-20 

IKOn-Ol 



1900-1 

1910-11 

1920-21 

1861-02 

lOOl- 2 

1911-12 

1021-22 

IKUiMkS 

1902-3 

1912-13 

1922-23 

1893.04 

1903-4 

1913-14 

1923-24 

1804-4)5 -1 

1904-5 

1914-16 


1805-06 

1905-6 

1915-16 

66.2 
4a 0 

1806-07 

1900-7 

1916^17 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters May 1 for year ending 
April ao. 




YabiiB 480. — Hog9: Summary of spring and fall jdg surveys. 
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1 I 
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1 • 
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1 I 

1 I 

1 1 

1 9 

1 1 
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Table 481 . — Hoqb: Receipts and principal markets and all markets^ 


RECEIPTS. 




DlvWon of Statistical and Htetorical Rasean*. Prior to 1W5 receipts 
yard wrapanies; subseuuent figures compllodfrom data of tbe rejK^lj^ sw?^ of the Livestock, Me^^md 
wnrd Division Prior to 1^16 sbipmeiits compiled from yearbooks of stockyard oomMoie^ eiMpt ^Mt 

Meat^d Wool Divlst^ 


* Not in operation. 

• Fignias not availabla {fflor to 191S. 











Farm Aramalt and their Products — Hogs. 

Tabus 482. — Hoqb: Receipts at all public stockyards f 


Calen- 
dar Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. Juno. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Doc. Total, 
year. 


















91 ^ Tem% 0 ok of ^ Departm^ of J9tS, 


Tablx 484. — Jt«eeipt», heol dovghier, »od iloekir and ftaitr AipmtnJLt, 
' pvhlic stockyards, calendar years, 1915-192S, 


RECEIPTS. 


AmarillQ, Tex 
AtlMtH. Ox.. 


ttmoro, Mu. 


BiHings, Hoot 

Binningbun, Ala 

Boston, Moss.. 

Buffalo, N. Y 

ChottaiuxHia, Tenou. 


Cheyenne Wyo.. 

ChioNP», llL 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Columbia, S. C 

Colntnbas, Ohio.. 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 


Dublin, Qa 

East St. Diuia, 111. 
Rl Paso, Tex 


Emery vine, Calif.. 
Brie. Pa 


Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Port Worth, Tex.. 

Foatoria, Ohio 

Indianiipolia, Ind.. 

Jaeksonvine, Fla. . 
Jersey City,N. J.. 
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Tasm 484. — H-tga' UkxA «laughUr, w»d tioeker and SfoAtr thipmnUa, 

p*Mic.»U)ekg€trd$, etimdar ycOra, 19I6-199S — Continued. 

a IGC£IPTS-^C oniinued. 


Market. 

1915 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1000 

1921 

1922 

101*3 


Thou- 

TAott- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

TAott- 

Tho\i- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

• 

tandt. 

rands. 

randt. 

mnd». 

rands. 

ounaa. 

tands. 

sands. 

sands. 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Lous. MO _ . 

1,698 

ftfiA 

2,190 

302 

1.090 

340 

2,3.51 

SSI 

2,126 

1,014 

1,785 

3,061 

2,457 



2,674 

1,928 

rntm 

2,190 

2,247 

2,200 

2,528 

3,338 

> nK V * P ^ T « WTmvmMHMHIBMI 


50 

40 

30 

35, 

89 


68 

61 



170 

180 

127 

126 

95 

184 

151 

218 

Sioux City, Iowa 


2,131 

2,149 

2,421 

2,322 

2,178 

1,7.39 

1,856 

2,989 

Sioux FaIbL8.Dak 



6 

62 

174 

247 

452 

538 


Spokane, Wash 

6 

87 

38 

44 

60 

47 

83 

48 

88 

Bprtngfkad.Ohio 









64 

Taooo^ Wash 


38 ] 

10 

82 

HHTTni 

85 

59 

65 


Toledo. Ohio 

250 

304 

278 

256 

232 

264 

148 

140 

158 

Washington, D. C •_ 


82 

58 

56 

72 

162 

113 

182 

166 

Wichita^ Ka^ 

4T6 

573 

405 

618 

404 

362 

869 

570 j 

706 

TotaL 

86,213 

43,265 

38,042 

44,863 

44,460 

42,121 

41, 101 

44.067 1 

55,830 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER. 


Albany, K. Y... 

Atlanta, Qa 

AaRuata, Ga — 
BaltlnKH^ Md. 
Billings, Mont.. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
ralo’ N . Y 


BufTalo, 
Chattanom, Tona.. 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Clevciaikl, Ohio... 

Columbia, 8. 0 

Columbns, Ohio... 

Dallaa, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Dublin, Oa 

East St. Louis, 111. 
£lPa8Qi,Tex« 


Emeryville, Calif... 

Erie. Pa 

EvanavlUe, Ind 

Fort Wayne, lad.. 
Fort Worth, Tex.. 


Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxvflle, Tenu 

Lafayette, Ind 

I.«noa8ter, Pa 

Laredo, Tex 

Lofanaport, Ind 

Loa Anle^CaUf.... 

LouisvIUe, Ky 

Martoa, Ohio 

Memphii, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wli 

Mobile, Jia 

Montgamery, Ala.... 

Moultrie, Qa 

NashvUe, Tenu 

NebraAaOhy.N^. 

1 Leas fhan 500. 


726 


6,510 

6M 


88 

331 


1,600 


1.4U6 


1, 175 
%114 


(*) 


m 


506 

4 


747 

0) 

5 

784 


7,784 

601 

776 

7 

18 

101 

67 


661 


1,987 


24 


860 

1 

1,611 


1,187 

2^587 

4 

57 


168 


m 

4 


8 

27 

5 

658 

2 

2 

488 


5,950 


578 

(') 

12 

87 

57 

327 

207 

0) 

1,680 

15 

IS 


797 

27 

1,326 

15 

744 

1,078 

8 

89 


(») 


804 

2 


1 

24 

3 

514 

1 

14 

6)7 

7 

7,643 

706 

850 

3 

7 

62 

60 

366 

287 

0) 

2^276 

7 

5 

15 
40 


568 

13 
1,394 
68 
566 
2; 655 

1 

33 

8 


(») 


138 

2 


463 


67 

264 


2 

2 

0) 

(0 


37 

42 

61 

62 

95 

6 

5 

7 

9 

7 

661 

874 

1J)13 

1,020 

1,202 

(0 

0) 

(•) 



24 

24 

27 

2 

1 

730 

631 

670 

663 

834 

13 

n 

17 

18 

15 

7,672 

5,870 

5,977 

6,323 

8,003 

823 

780 

808 

669 

784 

720 

010 

688 

750 

027 

6 

7 

4 


15 

4 

14 

14 

6 

8 

46 

56 

52 

71 

111 

61 

78 

88 

00 

101 

836 

310 

311 

367 

304 

336 

360 

209 

270 

3.S8 


0) 


(*) 



i/m 

1,289 

1,229 

1,842 

9 

11 

14 

17 

22 

10 

16 

21 

32 


16 

15 




31 1 

80 

73 

05 

78 





18 

404 

322 

277 

416 1 

377 

10 

10 

11 

7 

0 

1,434 

1,350 

1, 377 

1. 528 

1,792 

66 

72 

47 

26 

26 

468 

620 

509 

458 

513 

9^600 

1,838 

1,713 

2,052 

1^721 

3 

2 

V 

18 

22 

87 

40 

44 

56 

61 

13 

11 

17 

20 

20 





2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 





211 

i73 

156 

180 

831 

365 

10 

13 

16 

20 

28 

2 

1 

4 

6 

65 

534 

500 

483 

459 

548 

3 

5 

1 3 

3 

5 



26 

45 

26 

67 

82 

113 

135i 

180 

m 

258 

1 267 

187 • 
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Table 484. — Hogs: ReceiptSf local slaughter,- and stoeker and feeder ehipmefUe^ 
pMic stockyards I calendar years ^ 1915-19^9 — Continued. 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER— Continued. 


Market. 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

. . . 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Thmi- 

Thou- 

Thovb- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


»antls» 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands.' 










576 

New Orleans, La 


52 

41 

36 

43 

45 

40 

84 

42 

New York, N. Y 

863 

349 

552 

651 

677 

756 

902 

1,001 

1, 160 

North Salt Lake, Utah 


1 

31 

39 

30 

25 

36 

42 

51 

Ogden, Utah 1 



3 

52 

c; 

47 

47 

47 

66 

Oklahoma, Okla 

476 

732 

530 

504 

360 

288 

831 

449 

419 

Omaha, Ncbr 

2,012 

2,391 

2,001 

2,541 

2,531 

1,998 

1,971 

2; 226 

2,780 

Orangeburg, S. 0 — 




0 

2 









(0 

(0 

(0 




Peoria, 111 

125 

132 

96 

143 

153 

136 

164 

105 

118 




202 

264 

320 

457 

, 457 

439 

331 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

157 

155 

290 

279 

270 

413 

505 

607 

597 

Portland, Oreg 

173 

189 

129 

i37 

103 

91 

112 

158 

18? 

Pueblo, Colo 




(0 



1 

0) 

(0 

Richmond, Va 

70 

5 

74 

58 

154 

““iio" 

169 

216 

260 

Roanoke, Va. 









3 

Bt. Joseph, Mo 

" 1,524' 

2,107 

1,833 

2,064 

1,919 

1,584 

"i, M7' 

1,706 

2,001 

St. Louis, Mo 

3:17 

347 

296 

301 






SI. Paul, Minn 

1, .'170 

1,499 

1,068 

1,307 

1, 317 

‘'i,W 

1,668 

2,030 

2,728 

Ban Antonio, Tex 



28 

15 

7 

16 

33 

41 

45 

Seattle, Wash 


179 

130 

125 

121 

92 

132 

149 

214 

Bioux City, Iowa 

1,189 

1,307 

1.257 

1, 511 

1,411 

1,296 

1, 047 

1, 104 

1, 781 

Sioux Fali^ 8. Dak. 



(0 

0) 

(1) 

5 

57 

74 

60 

Spokane, woah 

3 

18 

25 

^ 34 

42 

32 

21 

32 

58 

Springfield, Ohio 









5 

Tacoma, Wash 


38 

19 

30 

31 

34 

58 

65‘ 


Toledo, Ohio. __ 


J02 

58 

46 

53 

86 

24 

14 

21 

Washington, J). C 


82 

55 

54 

71 

lOi 

112 

129 

165 

Wichita, Kan.*? 

47J 

564 

392 

503 

469 

356 

348 

627 

623 

Total... 

24,893 

30,984 

2.5, 440 

30, 441 

30, 018 

26, 761 

26,335 

28,737 

36,172 


Lol’a! elau^htor, compiled from reports of stock sold or driven out for local slaughter, made by stock* 
yards to the Livestock, Moats, and wool Dlyislon. 

STOCKER AMD FEEDER SHIPMENTS. 


Market. 


Amarillo, Tex 

.Atlanta, On 

Auimstn, Oa 

killings, Mont 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Buffalo, N.Y 

Cliattanoogn, Tenn. 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio 

]>enver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Dublin, Ga 

East St. Louis, 111. 


El Paso, Tex 

ByansviUe, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Fort Worth, Tex.., 
Fostoria. Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Jacksonville, Fla... 
Kansas Cit^ Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn... 
Lafayette, Ind 

> Less than 500. 


1916 


0) 


(‘) 


(*) 


13 


(0 


1917 


(*) 


46 


12 

0) 

12 


27 

2 

35 

(*) 

18 

(*) 


1918 


0) 


0) 


25 

2 

1 

(■)“ 

77 

8 

10 


80 

5 

46 

3 

176 

1 

1 


1919 


0) 


(») 

1 

14 

1 

1 


32 

8 

(0 

98 

4 

10 


65 

3 

41 

1 

244 

1 

3 


1920 


0) 

(0 


0 ) 


30 

5 

0) 

47 

3 

4 


24 

1 

17 

2 

200 

«5 


1921 


(0 


(0 


(') 


44 


21 


1022 


0) 

1 

63 

6 

9 


84 

4 

17 

<*) 

162 

2 

6 


1923 


(0 


0) 


03 


41 

2 

6 

1 

22 

4 

18 


288 

..... 






Faurm Animals and their Product s^Hogs^ 9S6 


Table 484. — Hogs: Receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, calendar years, 1915-192S — Continued. 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS -Continued. 


Market. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1 1921 

1922 

1923 

Ix)gaii8i)ort, Ind 

Thou- 

sands. 

<‘) 

Thou^ 

sands. 

1 

Thou- 

sands. 

(*) 

Thou- 

sands. 

P) 

Thou- 

sands. 

P) 

1 Thou- 
sands. 

1 I 

Thou- 

sands. 

P) 

Thou- 

sands. 

P) 

17 

Ix)8 AnKclea. Calif 



LoiilsviUo, Ky 



17 

28 

11 

8 

10 

2 

Marion, Ohio 



1 ! 

4 

2 _j 

2 

3 

2 

Memphis, Tonn 

P) 


/i) 

P) 

4 

1 

2 1 

Q 

Milwaukee, Wis 

0 ) 

1 

(*) 

1 1 




Montgomeiy, Ala 


22 

15 

9 

12 

I 

10 

Moultrie, QV- 


3 

] 

Nashville, Tenn 

23 


! 3B 

28 

18 

2 

1 

1 

Nebraska City, Ncbr 



P) 

P) 

P) 

3 

Newark. N. J 




P) 

New Brighton, Minn 1 

(•) 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

P) j 

New Orleans, La 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

North Salt T^ke, trtiih 

1 

5 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Ogden, Utah.... •. 



1 

13 

11 

2 

5 

4 

Oklahoma, Okla 

18 

70 

00 

43 

21 

13 

0 

17 

Oiiiahu, Nobr 

26 

. 73 

13 

8 

7 

4 

6 

14 

^sco, Wash 

1 




Peoi lu, 111 


1 

4 

(‘) 

3 

8 

G 

7 

Philadelphia, Pa 






Portland, Oreg 

3 

14 

18 

P) 


17 

n 

17 

18 

Pueblo, Colo 

0 ) 

i P) 

P) 

9 

Itichmond, Va ... 



P) 

1 

P) 

24 

P) 

11 

2 

St. Joseph, Mo 

]] 

33 

34 

27 

17 

St. Paul, Minn 

23 

232 

173 

103 

161 

104 

109 

1.11 

San Antonio, Tex 

20 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

13 

1 

10 

Setittle, Wash 


2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Sioux City, Iowa 

*■ 

KKl 

41 

.13 

28 

19 

3 

9 

9 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

.5 

3 

2 

12 

4 

4 

^X)kane, Wash 


K 

0 

1.1 

6 

7 

9 

Tflcoina, Wash 



P) ^ 

P) 

2 





Toledo, Ohio 



2 

P) 

13 


32 

Wichita, Kans 

0 

44 

87 

20 

23 

*20 


Total - 

104 

7«8 

089 

002 

728 

400 

593 

820 


Division of Stiitlstioil nnd Historical Research, (’'ompiled from data of the rcj^rting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Ticas than GUO. 

Table 485. — Swine: Shipments of feeder swine from public stockyards, 1923, 


ORIGIN. 


Market. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

■ 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 


her. 

her. 

her. 

btr. 

her. 

her . 

her. 

her. 

ber. 

bn. 

bn. 

bn. 

ber. 

Denver, Colo 

1,880 

1,710 

547 

1,042 

1,273 


978 

673 

606 

620 

865 

1,071 

11,923 

Fort Worth, Tex... 

2,076 

3,270 

3,668 

2,763 

1,286 

8S2 

1, 5.17 

8, 300 

1,836 

840 

1,612 

91.1 

2 : 1,935 

16,308 

Indianapolis, Ind... 

1,020 

617 

887 

1,097 

2,600 

3,668 

K92 

7.10 

1,615 

1.584 

1, 116 

462 

Kansas 'City, Kans. 

21,100 

18,243 

17,967 

18,352 

16,525 

11,255 

6,114 

692 

27,621 

55, .189 

43. 442 

21,8.34 

8,416.26.1, 458 

Los Angelos, (?al. . . 

1,425 

1,782 

1,937 

1,676 

339 

236 

1,118 

758 

l,(U38 


207 

11,828 

NaPl Stockyards, 111 

1,604 

1,107 

4,488 

7,096 

6,526 

3,541 

1,044 

1,81.1 

4,379 

4,089 

3,184 

867 

692 

830 

32,505 

Oklahoma, Okla 

1,020 

1,460 

6,117 

2,400 

1,586 

838 

360 

2, .163 

2,486 

2, ir>5 

27, 5«R 
15, 149 

Omaha, Nebr 

772 

1, 131 

1,443 

2,334 

1,5021 

1,2:16 

1,070 

817 

700 

1.312 

1,201 

1,635 

Portland, Oreg 

1,060 

1,093 

1,404 

1,265 

2,141 

1,238 

1,088 

1.444 

1,057 

2,020 

1,716 

1,224 

18,029 

81oux City, la 

South St. Joseph, Mo 
SouthSt. Paul, Minn 

860 

925 

1,426 

2,858 

1,647 

1,249 

211 

24lJ 

383 

101 

199 

56 

10,145 

13,436 

144 

13,647 

172 

13,896 

138 

12,996 

14,096 

123 

9,635 

28 

6,463 

166 

3,011 

82 

7,694 

328 

15,949 

60 

15,819 

332 

11,190 

1,668 

130,142 

Wichita. Kans 

1,642 



2,682 

1,431 

603 

1,026 

1,470 

6,373 

6,033 

3,865 

8,808 

81,270 


4,896 



3,204 

3,330 

1,941 

2,483 

8,8^ 

3, 190 

8,823 

8,363 

2,68^ 

88,381 


62,687 

B 

■ 

50,803 

62,171 

37,233 

23,006 



79,060 

58,097 

35,014|641,000 


f85813®— YBE m3 61 





§SS TearhMh of 4he Departmmt of Agri^ 192S, 


Tajujb 4S5. — Bwine: Shipments sj feeder swine from pMic steckyardsp 1903 — 

Cfontlniied. 


DS8TINATION. 


Jan. M>. Mar. Apr. May. Jane. Toly. Aug. Sept. Oot. Kor. Deo. Total 








































Form AmmaU emd their ProduoU — Hoge. 0S7> 


Tabls 4S6. — Ho^b: RBceip^ local BVauehUT^ and Btodter and faeder ahipmenis, 
public stocky ards^ 19BS — Continued. 



Division of Statistical and HlBtorioal Research. OompUed Erom data of the reporting service of tlie 
Livestock, Moats, and Wool Division. Data on local slaughter as reported by stockyards. 

1 Less than 500. 


Table 487. — Hogs: Farm price per 100 pounds^ 16th of month, United States. 

1910-1923. 


Year beginning 
Nov.l. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1919-U 

1913- 14 

Av. 1910-1913... 

1914- 16 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1910-20 

1930- 21 

Av. 1914-1930... 

1931- 22 

1922-23 

1933-24 

DoOs. 

7.61 

6.86 

7.06 

7.38 

DoBs. 

7.16 

6.72 

A89 

7.16 

DoOt. 
7.44 
8.74 
A 77 
7.46 

DolU. 

7.04 

8.70 

7.17 

7.76 

MU 

A74 

6.94 

7.62 

7.80 

llolls. 
A 17 
6.78 
7.94 
7.80 

MU. 
A 72 
6.79 
7.46 
7.60 

DoUs. 

A66 

A06 

7.61 

7.48 

MU. 
A92 
A64 
7.81 
7. 72 

DolU. 

A64 

7.11 

7.79 

All 

DolU. 

A63 

7.47 

7.68 

All 

DolU. 

6.09 

7.70* 

7.60 

7.43 

DolU. 

A 61 
6.43 
7.39 
7.60 

6.96 

6.73 

EEl 

A 04 

7.02 

7.17 

A89 

A84 

7.02 

7.39 

7.46 


7.01 

Too" 

6.36 
8.74 
16. 31 
1A92 
1A88 
11.64 

6.67 
A 02 
A 76 
16.78 
16.83 
12.66 
A90 

6.67 
A 33 
9. 16 
16.26 
16.69 
13.36 
8.72 

A34 
7.07 
19 88 
1A08 
1A63 
18.63 
&68 

A 33 
7.86 
18.82 
lA 68 
1A13 
18.69 
9.18 

A48 
8.21 
lA 61 
16.76 
17.89 
1A73 
7.96 

A 77 
A37 
lA 72 
1A84 
18.00 
13.44 
7.62 

A 80 
8.21 
1A60 
1A87 
17.80 
1A18 
7.22 

A 84 
A 40 
13.36 
IA68 
10.28 
1A66 
AC9 

A 61 
A 61 
14.24 
1A89 
19.30 
13.60 
ATS 

Tto" 

9.22 

15.69 

17.60 

16.81 

13.98 

7.61 

7.18 
A 67 
1A15 
1A60 
1A88 
1A57 
7.81 

1 

11.19 

10.66 


19 98 

11.66 

11.88 

11.97 

1L78 

1A16 

1A67 

12.86 

1L89 

11.68 

6.66 

7,78 

A06 

6.62 
7.63 
A 89 

A 89 
7.77 

7.65 

9.08 

7.62 

A83 

7.48 

0.66 
7. 18 

1 9.11 

1 A87 

9.12 

A6B 

A64 

A85 

m 


A 10 
7.34 


HH 

Wtm. 


■Ml 

■Ml 

MM 

MM 

■Ml 

B 

MUM 

MMMII 


Divldon of Crop and livestock Estimates. 






















































&58 Yemhook of the Depart m e n t of ■ Agrimitare, 198S. 

Table 488. — Live hogs: Bxports from the UwUed States, 1919^19t4» 

Oct. Not. Deo. Jao. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. Total. 


lOMhlO.... 

mo’ll.... 

l»ll-12 

Jttl2-13 

1913-14.... 







































Farni Ammah and their Producta — Hoga, 

Table 489. — Hogs: Monthly average live weight at four markele, 1900-19$S — Con. 


KANSAS CITY. 



Division of Statistical and Uistoricol Re-soarch. Figures for Cbicago, Kansas City, and Omaha prior 
to 1920, and for East St. Louis prior to 1921, compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies. Sub* 
sequent flares compiled from reports of packer and shipper purchases, reporting service of the Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool Division. 













































9 ^ Yearbook of the Departm^ni of AgruMtwre^ 192S. 


Table 400. — Hogs: Monthly farm price per 100 pounds, 16th of month, by States, 

19SS. 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Number of bnshds of com required to buy 100 pounds of live hogs, based on averaces of form prioes of 
com and of hogs for the month. 



















Farm Animata and their Produote—Hoge. 

Tablis 492. — Hofa: SSotMy merage prie* per 100 peunda at Ckieago, lOOl-lMS. 


Calondar year. 



Division of 8iatislic£d and Historical Research. Figures prior to 1020 from Drovers Journal Yearbook; 
Bubsequent figures cximpUed from reports of packer and shipper purchases of the reporting servioe of the 
Livestock, b&ts, and wool Division. 

Tablb 493. — Hogs: Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds, at six markets, 

lOSSm 

CHICAGO. 


Kind and grade. 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choioe— 

Heavyweight (2fi0 pounds up) 

Medhimwel^t (200-260 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (lfiO-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130 to 160 pounds) 

Packing sows: 

Smooth (260 pounds up) 7. 64 

Rough (200 pounds up) 7. 23 

Pigs (130 pounds down)*, medium to choioe it 16 

Stock pigs (130 pounds down), common to 

choioe 

Bulk of sales 

Top 


May. I June. 








































962 “' Yearbook of the Department of AgricvAture, J9£3. 


Table 493. — Hogs: Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds^ at six markets^ 

Continued. 

E.\8T BT. LOUIS. 


Kind and grade. 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250 pounds up) 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (150-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

Packing sows: 

Bmuoth (250 pounds up) 

Rough (200 pounds up) 

Pigs (130 pounds down) . medium to choice. . . 
Stock pigs <130 pounds down), common to 

choice 

Bulk of sales 

Top 


Kind and grade. 


Butcher, bacon, and sliipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Ileavya'eight (250-350 pounds) 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (1 (10-200 pounds) 

Light lights (LghlfiO pounds) 

Packing hogs: 

Smooth 

Hough 

‘ Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 

choice 

Feeder and stwker pigs (70-130 pounds), com- 
mon to choice 

Bulk of sales.- 

Top 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Average 
Jan. 1- 
June30. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

Dotlara. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

8.30 

8.04 

a30 

ao8 

7.61 

7.05 

7.01 

8.54 

8.25 

a4o 

a2G 

7.69 

7.14 

8.05 

8.60 

8.45 

a46 

a 32 

7.64 

aoo 

8.09 

8. 56 

aso 

a26 

7.88 

7.07 

a64 

7.80 

7.31 

ao9 

7.20 

aao 

an 

581 

5 72 

7.16 

6.85 

7.17 

a68 

a97 

567 

558 

7.60 

7.46 

7.04 

a72 

a34 

a 10 

aoo 

7.69 

7.34 

a44 

ail 

563 

550 

6.45 

8.57 

a 28 

a4i 

a26 

7.73 

7.17 

ao7 

0.15 

aoo 

aso 

a 70 

a40 

7.86 

>9.16 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average 
July 1- 
Dec. 31. 

Dollar a. 

Dollars. 

DoUara, 

DoUara. 

Dollars. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

7.34 

aon 

a 47 

7.65 

7.06 

7.04 

7.60 

7. .54 

8.41 

a 76* 

7.75 

7.04 

7.03 

7.76 

7.51 

8.38 

8. 47 

7. 35 

aOH 

6.76 

7.53 

7.21 

7.94 

7.00 

6.04 

a 35 

5 42 

7. 14 

5.91 

6.40 

7.30 

6.48 

a 16 

524 

6.43 

5.77 

6.27 

7.05 

6.27 

5 95 

6.05 

528 

6.85 

7.35 

7.60 

a55 

5.05 

a 12 

5 72 

6.15 

6.25 

6.05 

ao4 

5. 51 

6.71 

6.95 

7.62 

a 53 

8. 74 

7. 53 1 

6.90 

5 92 

7. 71 

8.40 

0.80 

0.85 

8.55 , 

7.56 

7.60 

‘ U. 85 


FOHT WORTH. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

A vi^rage 
Jun. l- 
Juiie 30. 

Butcher, bacon and shipjK'r hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250 pounds up) 

Me<Uumweight (200-260 pounds^ 

Tommon to choice— 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

Packing sows: 

Smooth (260 pounds up) 

Rough (200 pounds up) 

Figs (130 pounds down) , medium to choice. . . 
Stock pigs (130 pounds down), common to 
choice.......... - 

DoUara. 

517 

504 

7.91 

7.71 

7.00 

5.60 

540 

DoUara. 
5 01 

5 02 

7.89 

7.65 

5 08 
5 81 
5 24 

DoUara. 

8.m 

506 

7.02 
7. .64 

500 
5 78 
5 67 

DoUara. 

7.86 

7.89 

7. 76 
7.32 

5 78 
5 72 
554 

DoUara. 

7.33 

7.37 

7.11 

584 

• 598 
524 
5 42 

DoUara. 

7.04 

7.07 

5 70 
568 

5 40 
4.87 
5 42 

Dollar.^. 
7. 74 
7.74 

7. .76 
7. 27 

5 64 
6.49 
5.78 

Bulk of sales 

Top.. 

5 14 
565 

5 01 

5 60 

502 

540 

7.87 

8.25 

7.36 

7.00 

7.06 

7.75 

7.74 

>8.66 

Kind and grade 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

I>ec. 

Average 
July I- 








Dec. 31. 

Butcher, bacon nnn shipper hogs: 





i 



Medium to choice— . 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

JOottara. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

Heavyweight (250-360 pounds) 

7.66 

512 

566 

7.44 

508 

7.10 

7.66 

Medium weight (200-250 pounds) 

7,76 

524 

8.63 

7.58 

7.04 


7.73 

Common to choice— 








Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

7.40 

7.96 

544 

7.27 

1 5 61 

5 70 

7.40 

Light lights (180-160 pounds) 

7.07 

7.02 

7.40 

5 74 

505 


5 73 

Packing bogs: 








Smooth 

596 

5 91 

522 

527 

6.07 

502 


Rough 

524 

512 

586 

530 

507 

512 


Slaughter pigs (180 pounds down), medium to 




1 




choice 

587 

526 

504 


518 

522 

558 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds) , com- 








mon to dioice 









Bulk of sales 

7.74 

5i2 

5 46 1 

7.41 

598 

■ESIij 

7.M 

Top ! 

5 35 

mEEM 

0.06 1 

WmEM 

7.65 

■sj 

>9.65 


> Top price for six menths. 





Farm Animals a/nd their Products — Hogs. 


Table 493. — Hogs: Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds, at six markets, 

Continued. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Miur, 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Average 
Jan. 1- 
June 80. 

Butcher, bacon and sblpiKtr hogs: 








Medium to oholce— 

Ikitian. 

n&aarB. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUori. 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (2fi0 i>ounds up) 

8.10 

7.89 

8.07 

7.90 

7.36 

6.78 

7.60 

Mediumweight (200^-250 pounds) 

&25 

8.01 

H. 14 

7.96 

7. 42 

6.81 

7.78 

< 'ommon to choice— 








Lightweight (ir>0'200 tMUinds) 

a 21 

8.03 

8.08 

7.79 

7. 19 

6.58 

7.85 

Light lights (130-150 pounds) 

8.10 

7. 99 

7.90 

7. 45 

6.90 

6,24 

7.44 

Packing sows, smooth (250 inninds lip) 

7.88 

7. 02 

7.32 

6.95 

6.18 

5.82 

6.78 

Rough (2d0 pounds up) 

7.22 

6. 85 

7.20 

8.84 

6.08 

5.72 

6.65 

Pigs (130 pound.s down), modiuiii to choice. . . 








Stock pigs (130 iMunds down), common to 








choice 

7.81 

7. 30 

7. 05 

7.03 

6.43 

6.10 

0.97 

Bulk of soles 

8.20 

7. 98 

a 10 

7.90 

7.;i3 

6.72 

7.70 

Top 

8.80 

8.35 

8.55 

8.30 

7. 95 

7.25 

18.60 

Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Kept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 1 

Dec.. 

Averago 
July 1- 








Dec. 31. 

Hiitcher, bacon and shipfier hog-': 








Medium to choice— 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

Ikittars. 

Dollars. 

DoUara.l 

Dollar x. 

' DrMarn. 

lliiavywcight (250-:i50 fKiunds) 

7.22 

7.87 

8.27 

7. 35 

6.78 ! 

8.75 

7.37 

Medium weight (200-250 poiiuds) 

7.25 

7.99 

8.48 

7. 33 

8. 72 

8.70 

7.41 

('ommon to choice— 








Lightweight (180-200 pounds! 

7.02 

7.83 

8. 18 

8.88 

8.32 

6.30 

7.09 

Light lights (i:iO-10O pounds) 

8.89 

7. 51 

7. (12 

8.44 

5.88 

5.94 

6.68 

Packing hogs: 








Smooth 

6.06 

6.28 

6.94 

8.37 

6.27 

6.30 

6.37 

Rough 

5.89 

8.00 

8.43 

6.05 

5.98 

&06 

6.07 

SlauglibT pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 
choice - 








Feeder and stocker pigs (70- 130 pounds), com- 








mon to choi(‘e 

6. 12 

8.23 

8.30 

5. 39 

4.79 

4.99 

5.64 

Bulk of sales 

7.14 

7.81 

8.25 

7. 14 

6. 84 

6.02 1 

7.27 

Top 

7.«0 

9. 25 

9.40 

8.05 

7. 30 

i 

*9.40 


OMAUA. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

.Average 
Jan. 1- 
Juno 30 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper bogs: 

Medium to cboiw— 

Heavyweight (260 pounds up) 

Mediumwelght {200-260 pounds) 

Commem to clioice— 

lightweight (150-200 pounds) .. 

Light lights (130-150 pounds) 

1 

1 DolUtTB. 
8.07 
8.11 

8.07 

! 

■ Dollar 9. 
\ 7.82 

! 7.86 

7.88 

Dollars. 

7.98 

7.97 

7.88 

iHtUars. 
7. 78 
7.78 

7. 70 

Dollars. 

7. 13 
7.19 

7. 14 

Dollars. 
6. 56 
8.58 

6.48 

Dollars. 

7.64 

7.58 

7. 52 

Packing sows: 

Kinooth (250 pounds up) 

Rough (200 pounds up) 

Pigs (130 pounds down), medium to clioice. . . 

7.39 
V. 19 

7. 12 
6.92 

7. 40 
7.22 

8 93 
8. 75 

8. 19 
0. 03 

.5.68 

5.39 

6.78 

6.58 

St^k pigs (130 pounds down), common to 

7. 49 
8. 06 
8.45 

7.03 
7.ta 
8. 15 

8. 62 
7.96 
8.25 

6. :i5 

7. 75 

8. 10 

5.51 
7. J4 
7. 88 

4.97 

8.41 

7.05 

0.33 

7.52 

>8.45 

Bulk of sales 

Top 


- . ^ 

Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dollars. 
7 . 15 

7. 17 

7.00 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dollars. 
0. 72 
6.71 

6.45 

Average 
July 1- 
t)ec. 31 . 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250-360 pounds) 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

(Common to Choice- 

Light weight (160-200 pounds) 

Lii^t lights (130-160 pounds) 

DoUart, 

6.83 

6.98 

8.70 

1 

Dollars. 

7.00 

7.77 

7.67 

Dollars. 
8. 12 
8.32 

8. 10 

Dollars. 

6.60 

6.61 

8.50 

Dollars. 
7. 17 
7.26 

7.07 

Packing bogs; 

Smooth 1 

Rough... 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down) , medium to 
choice 

6.08 

6.76 

6.74 

6.38 

7. 66 
7.32 

6.79 

6.61 

6.26 

5.86 

6.42 

6.24 

6.64 

6.86 

Feeder and stocker pigs (70-130 pounds), 

common to choice 

Bulk of soles- 

Ton 

4.92 

6.62 

7.60 

5.43 

7.27 

9.10 

6. 10 
7.94 
9.35 

5.82 

7.00 

7.85 

5.23 

6.45 

7.15 

5.06 

6.50 

7.15 

. 6.48 
6.06 
>0.86 



1 Top price for six months 


Twrheok of the Dt^eriment of AgrieeitarOy 192S, 

Tabus 408. — Hog$: MotUhly averag4 and iop price per 100 pounde, at six markete, 

19$9 — CSontLiued. 


SOUTH ST, PAUL. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Average 
Jan. 1- 
JuneSO. 

Butcher, hacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250 pounds up) 

Mediumweij^t (30a>250 poimds) 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (166-200 pounds) 

Light lights (180-160 pounds) 

Packing sows: 

Bmooth (260 pounds up) 

Rough (200 pounds up) 

Pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice — 
Stock pigs (130 pounds down), common to 

dioioe 

Bulk of sales 

Top 

DoOars. 
7.99 
A 12 

A24 

ASB 

7.19 

6.91 

A35 

A 37 
8.13 
A 60 

^[333 

Donors. 

7.84 

7,94 

AOS 

7.88 

6.87 

6.59 

7.67 

7.76 

7.93 

8.36 

IMUtra, 
7. 76 

7.68 

7.94 

7.76 

6.69 
6.51 
7.46 

7.66 

7.86 

A35 

DOhra. 

A95 

7.09 

7.20 

7.09 

5.88 
5.54 
6.77 

6.89 
7.06 

8. 10 

DdOara. 

A84 

A46 

6.64 

6.68 

5.48 

5.14 

A24 

A 10 
6.34 
7.26 

Dollars. 
7. 42 
7.55 

7.68 

7.62 

6.47 
A 19 
7.42 

7.48 
7. 62 

1 AOO 

Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Deo. 

Average 
July 1- 
Dec. 31. 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 








DoUara 

Dcllara. 

DoUara. 

Doliara. 

Doliara. 

Doliara. 

DoUara. 

Heavyweight (250-350 pmmds) 

6. 75 

7. 49 

7.99 

6.93 

6.44 

A 49 

7.02 

Mediumweight (206-250 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

A 89 

7.67 

A 14 

6.97 1 

6.44 

A48 

7. 10 








Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

7.05 

7.92 

8.26 

6.96 

6.89 

6.43 

7. 17 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

7.01 

7.79 

8.18 

6.80 

5.98 

A22 

6.99 

Packing hogs: 








Smooth 

5.96 

6.51 

7. 16 

A 42 

A02 

A 01 

A 35 

Rough 

AS8 

6.14 

6.87 

A25 

5.88 

A86 

A 10 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 








choice 

A94 

6.26 

7.24 

A 21 

5.22 

5.74 

A 10 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds). 

1 







common to choice 

5.22 

5.39 

6.69 

6. 52 

4.73 

4.92 

5.40 

Bulk of sales 

6.41 

7.06 

7.68 

6.00 

6. 31 

A 42 

0.76 

Top 

7.60 

! 

9.15 

9.10 

7.75 

7.00 

6.75 

19 . 15 


Divinion o( Statistical and Historical Research. Oompiled from data o the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed Jnly 1, 1928. 

1 Top price for six months. 


Table 494. — Hogs: Trend of average farm prices and average market prices per 100 
pounds^ at Chicago, 1910-1923, 


Weight- 

aver- 

age 

farm 

price. 

Aver- 

age 

market 
price at 
Chio- 

■CO. 

Price relatives 
1913=^100. 

Calendar year. 

W^ht- 

aver- 

age 

farm 

price. 

Aver- 

age 

market 

Farm 

price. 

Market 

price. 

price at 
Chic- 
ago. 

DeOars. 

DeOsTi. 




DoUara. 

DoOnrt. 

A 12 

A90 

109.1 

10A6 

1917 

1A41 

I&IO 

A29 

A70 

84.5 

882 

1918 

1A82 

17.45 

A64 

7.55 

89.2 

984 

1919 

1A04 

17.85 

7.44 

A35 

loao 

108 0 

1920 

18 85 

13.91 

7.51 

aso 

108 9 

984 


7.85 

A 51 

A 56 

7.10 

8A2 

85.0 

1922 

A 82 

9.22 

All 

A60 

lOAO 

llAO 


7.11 

7.55' 


Calendar year. 


Trice relatives 
1013==100. 


Farm 

price. 


[Market 

price. 


1910- . 

1911- . 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1916.. 
1916.. 


18a 2 
2116 
216.6 
1717 
105.6 
11L8 
9A6 


1818 

209.0 

218.8 

1616 

101.9 

1104 

904 


Dlvisloin of Statistical and Historical Rcaenrdi. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Llveatook Esti- 
matea; marirat prices oompiled from data of the reporting ssrvtoo of the Llvwtook. Meats, and Wool Divi- 




























Farm Animgh and their Prodeude—Hogt. 


onsB^' 


Tabld 405 . — Eoqh: Priced of live hogs in Ckieage, and of wkoUeale and retuil prieee 
of certain pork produets, 191S-192S, 


Calendar year. 

Price 
of live 
bogs, 
Chicago. 

(Per 
100 lbs). 

Hams. 

Bacon. 

Smoked, whole- 
sale. 

Retail.1 

Short dear sides, 
wholesale. 

Retail. 

Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound.) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price. 

In lead* 
ingrittea. 
(Price 
per 

pound.) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price. 

Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound.) 

. 

Percent 

of 

live bog 
price. 

In lead* 
ingplties. 
(Price 
per 

ponnd.) 

Percent 

of 

live hog 
price. 


Dollars. 

Crate. 

PtT cent. 

Crate. 

Psrcral. 

Crate. 

Per cent. 

Cents. 

Percent 

1913 

8. 35 

16.0 

199 

26.0 

322 

12.7 

152 

27.0 

323 

1014 

8.30 

16.7 

201 

27.3 

829 

13.2 

159 

27.6 

331 

1915 

7. 10 

16.3 

215 

26.1 

368 

11.6 

163 

26.9 

379 

1916-- 

9.60 

18.6 

193 

29.4 

306 

14.9 

155 

28.7 

2U9 

1917 

15.10 

25.2 

167 

88.2 

253 

24.8 

164 

41.0 

272 

1918 

17. 46 

31.8 

182 

47.9 

274 

27.9 

160 

62.9 

303 

1919 

17.86 

34.3 

192 

63.4 

299 

29.1 

168 

56.4 

310 

1920. 

13.91 

33.4 

240 

56.5 

399 

20.7 


52.3 

370 

1921 

8.61 

26.8 

315 

48.8 

573 

13.6 


42.7 

608 

1922 

9.22 

26.6 

287 

48.8 

629 

14.1 


89.8 

433 

1923 

7.65 

21.2 

281 

45.5 

003 

12.0 


39.1 

618 











January 

8.29 

20.2 

244 

45.1 

544 

13.2 

^^BTTn 

39.8 

480 

February 

8.02 

20.3 

253 

45.0 

561 

12.7 


89.4 

401 

March 

8.18 

20.6 

262 

45.0 

560 

13.1 


39.2 

479 

April 

8.08 

21.2 

262 

45.1 

658 

12.3 

152 

30.1 

484 

Mav - 

7.63 

21.1 

280 

46.3 

602 

11.4 

161 

89.1 

519 

June 

6.92 

21.1 

805 

46.4 

656 

11.8 

163 

89.0 

664 

July 

7.04 

21.7 

808 

46.0 

663 

11.2 

169 

39.1 

656 

August 

7.68 

22.3 

292 

48.8 

606 

11.0 

144 

89.2 

513 

September 

8.36 

22.3 

267 

4A6 

568 

11.8 

141 

39.4 

473 

Octol)er 

7.42 

21.9 

295 

46.4 

625 

12.0 

162 

89.3 

531 

November 

6.86 

2ao 

305 

46.6 

664 

12.3 

180 

88.5 

663 

December 

0.87 

20.6 

298 

44.7 

661 

11.5 

167 

87.6 

540 


Calendar year 


1913.. 

1914.. 

1916.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1990.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1928.. 


1923. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. - 

October 

November.. . 
December.... 


Fresh pork. 


liord. 


Pork loins, 
wholesale. 

Pork chops, 
retaU. 

■ ■■■ 

Prime contract, 
wholesale. 

Retail. 

Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound.) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price. 

In load- 
ing citive. 
(Price 
per 

pound.) 

Percent 

of 

live hog 
price. 

New 

York. 

(Price 

per 

pound.) 

Per cent 
pf 

live hog 
price. 

In lead- 
ing cities. 
CPrice 
per 

pound.) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price. 

Crate. 

Per cent. 

Cents. 

Percent. 

Crate. 

Per cent. 

Oente. 

Per cent. 

14.9 

178 

21.0 

351 

11.0 

133 

15.8 

189 

16.4 

186 

23.0 

365 


135 

15.6 

188 

14.3 

201 


286 

0.4 

132 

14.8 

208 

Id 2 

169 

22.7 

236 

13.5 

141 

17.6 

182 

24.4 

162 

31.9 

311 

21.7 

144 

37.6 

183 

29.6 

169 

t 

223 

25.6 



191 

31.5 

176 


287 

29.0 



207 

3a7 

221 


804 

30.0 



213 

22.5 

264 



11.1 



213 

21.7 

285 

( 


11.5 



184 

18.0 

238 

80.4 

^408 

13L3 

168 

17.7 

234 

16.6 

187 

20.3 

358 

11.8 

143 

17.4 

210 

16.6 

195 

28.7 

858 

11.8 

147 

17.4 

217 

14.8 

181 

3B.3 

846 

12.6 

154 

17.4 

218 

16.3 

189 

38.4 

851 

12,0 

149 

17.5 

217 

19.8 

356 

80.0 

898 

11.6 

164 

17.8 

230 

16l0 

231 

29.9 

432 

11.7 

109 

17.2 

219 

19.5 

277 

81.2 

443 

1L8 

101 

17.1 

243 

28.0 

801 

ZZl 

420 

11.6 

152 

17.1 

334 

27.8 

827 

36.7 

440 

12.8 

168 

17.9 

214 

21.0 

288 

34.3 

461 

18.8 

179 

IA6 

251 

15.6 

228 

20.9 

422 

14.1 

206 

18.9 

270 

13.8 

194 

36.5 

886 

18.3 

192 

18.9 

2T5 


Division of Statistical and Historical Beseardi Wholesale prices of bam. bacon, and pork loins in 
Chicago and of lard In New York. Retail prices in leading cities througboartne UnlhMl Stales. Price of 
live hogs, Bureau of Agricultural Boonomios; other prices from Bureau of Labor BtatisUcs. 

> Mostly on sliced ham. 


























Table 496. — Hogs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspectiony 1907-192$. 


- 9:66 Ytai^oph of the ..Dfpmrtnvent of Affrieviturey 19StS. 


1 

mm mm m 

mm ua 

tugsiiiil tS^MiS tSiitt tsag 

1 

um mu liss 
mm mi m 

1 

mu mu g§s§ §§s 

efpfefeCrf etfeTeifrf-^ d^eiSef 

October. 

!§§§§ sSisi §$l 

efa^ci^c€ efcfcicieS etdetef 

September. 

mm mu m% m 
gWfg' gWi iisl 

r4-ef^"rHcr Gfofef 

August. 

Bm mu %m sg§ 
mm am m 

eiei^^cf ^ei^ctet ^ct^et cCe^erT 

•3 

mu mu ills m 
mu 3‘iif sii 

c4‘c^e4'»4’cl’ exfefcCcCeC eiefeCef eCeorf 

1 

►n 

m%m liiii im 

mm mm m 

eocSefeftS efctfe^etfeo ctciefs^ 

1 

i§i§3 mm s§§ 

mm mu am m 

c<feocfc>re«f cfcScicttS cito^ 

April. 1 

um mmn %m iss 
mm sisW mm iu 

cfcicf^ci ^9fcteic€ etvSeoef eSet^ 

1 

ssi§§ ggggs m% 
mm mm mm s^s* 

ofpfeoiHcl' pTcfcfe^ffT e6v5^ 

February. 

§i^§§ mm urn ggg 

mu mm m 

eied'cfoCeC e^eCefetfV efd'eT 

January. 

mm mm mu nm 
am mm mu m 

vS^ncief ^e6»o 

Calendar year. | 

« 1 1 < • 1 1 1 1 1 till til 
lllll 9IIII till III 
lllll Ititt till III 
lllll lllll ••!! Ill 
lllll lllll till III 
lllll llllt III! Ill 
• 1 1 1 1 lllll I 1 1 1 III 
lllll lllll III! Ill 
lllll lllll till III 
lllll lllll llll III 
lllll llllt till III 
lllll littt llff III 
1*111 lllll lift III 

lllli giiil llll g§S 













Jan. 1. |Feb. 1. iMar. l.j Apr. 1 . iMay 1. June 1. JuJy 1. Aug. 1. flept 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dec. 1. 


1916 420, 7361506, 369 660, 263 646, 097 617, 


1.000 IjOOO 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 

m. iba. iba. Iba. fba. iba. !ba. 

615, S86 643, 959M1, 667 550, 013 430, 762 352, 006 426, 392 


1917 559, 041 642; 755 701, 258 062,823675,782 604.521729,185 782,258596.907 435,238328,883 379.293 

1918 568, aOOm 085 876, 378 067, 04(K995, 786 1,009, 882 892; 871 844, 366 720, 874 579; 991 517, 310 560. 728 

1919 722; 566 068, 715 099, 756 1,004, 109 990, 288 987, 853 969; 387 882; 448 770, 504 601, 015 568, 921 513, 982 

1920 697. 638 776, 763 903. 850 968,039 960.706 050,338 983,454 033,028 807,011616,441472,708 426,677 

>921 533, 980,009, 832{8^, 158 842,906 802.190 801,387 709.361727,569623,967 471,901359,656 355,589 

1022 415,006^ 898 547,460 591,228594,241 63^ 655 707, 385 688, 451 610, 671 483, 006 395, 171 410, 498 

1923 670, 510j688; 924 788^ 680 864, 674 940, 071 908, TH 908, 505 866, 150 754, 262 613, 143 505 , 946 577, 496 

Division of St.'itlstical and Historical Itesoarch. 

PORK PRODUCTS. 

Table 49S. — Monthly Hlaicment oj the livestock and meat situation, 1.923. 


HOGS, POKK, AND PORK PKODUrTS. 


Insiiectod slaughter hogs... : Thouswinds 

Average live weight Pounds 

Average dressed weight ! do 


Total dressed weight (carcass) 1^000 ixmudH. 

Lard Iter 100 poimds live weight. . Pounds 

Storage, 1st of month; 

Fresh pork 1,000poands 

(’m-od pork do 

Lard do 

Kxporl.s:> 

Fresh pork do 

(’urod pork do... 

C'auncd pork do 

Sausage .do 

Lard <lo 

Imports: Fresh pork ! do 

Keceipts of hogs * I'hoii.sand.s, . 

Stocker and feeder shipments * do 

Prif»s per lOO pounds: 

A vorage cost for slaugh tor Dollars 

At ("hicapo -IJve hogs, me- 
dium weight do 

At eastern markets - 

Fresh pork loins, 16-14 

pounds —-do 

Shoulders, skinned do 

Picnics, 6-^ pounds... do 

Butts, Boston style do 

Bacon, breakfast do 

Hams, smoked, 16-12 

{rounds do 

Lard, tierces do 

Hogs on farms, Jan. 1 Thousaud-s.. 


Inspected slaughter hogs 

Average live weight 

Average dressed wdght- 
Totttl dressed weight 

(carcass) 

loird ixrr 100 {rounds live 

weight 

Storage, Ist of month: 

Fresh irork 

Cured pork 

Lard 

Exports: » 

Fresh pork 

Cured irork 

(banned pork 

Sausage 

Lard 


Thousands.. 

Founds 

do 


do 1 

do 

—do 

— .do 

—do 1 


1 ^ 
j Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Miiy. 

June. 

' 5. 134 

4,231 

4,838 

4,170 

4, 325 

4,303 

' 227 

228 

228 

229 

224 

228 

177 

178 

177 

176 

171 

175 

907.645 

752,492 

856,386 

737, 545 

7:19,2.51 

751,610 

16 

17 

18 

17 

17 

18 

72; 278 

120,106 

154, 377 

180,115 

213. 224 

210, 615 

498, 2:12 

568,728 

629,803 

676, 559 

726,847 

698, 126 

48,808 

56,260 

59,101 

66,743 

85,251 

84, .530 

6,612 

3, 772 

3, m 

4,178 

2,601 

3,093 

78,240 

. 68,351 

69,766 

71,291 

07,^1 

62, 450 

131 

87 

167 

218 

547 

44Q 

879 

603 

1,084 

1,002 

884 

941 

111, 1.57 

01,536 

112,141 

88,601 

95, 343 

65, 788 

106 

4.3 

171 

141 

108 

71 

5,306 

4, 492 

4,927 

4,818 

4,524 

4,204 

66 

64 

69 

76 

67 

63 

8. 35 

8.22 

8.17 

8.04 

7.44 

6.83 

8.36 

8.14 

8. 32 

8.26 

7.67 

7.06 

15.38 

14.88 

14. 40 

14.46 

16.88 

14.78 

13.28 

13.08 

12.26 

11.78 

11.44 

10.43 

11.32 

11. 72 

10. 18 

10.00 

10.34 

8.82 

15. 15 

15. 16 

14.14 

i:i40 

12.50 

11.80 

26.93 

26.17 

24.04 

23. 50 

23.40 

22.86 

20.85 

26 63 

20.52 

21.07 

21.62 

21.88 

12.56 

12.62 

12.85 

12.67 

12.45 

12.16 

68,227 






Aug. 

! Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

^ Total. 

3,556 

8, 212 

4,328 

5,341 

^904 

5:k334 

236 

229 

219 

216 

218 

»225 

181 

173 

165 

164 

166 

M73 

644,60:1 

555,094 

714,848 

876,726 

979,788 

9,221,674 

17 

16 

14 

15 

16 

*16 

105,002 

148, 753 

98,795 

71,640 

82,068 

‘147,764 

671, 157 

605,509 

514,348 

434,306 

495,428 

‘600,748 

143,579 

115,860 

72,608 

35,225 

85,317 

‘77,266 

4,183 

3,215 

3, 728 

7,946 

8,748 

54,601 

73,504 

82,069 

76,069 

74,712 

78,968 

870,731 

178 

153 

153 

230 

246 

2,801 

874 

768 

777 

716 

942 

10,735 

85,082 

85,194 

77,046 

70,(100 

100; 712 

l,fiM»510 


1 Including reexports. * Public stockyards. * Weighted average. * Simple average, not total. 



Teariook of the IhpartmeiU of Agriadtuirei IMS. 


POBK PAODUCTS— ContiBued. 


TabibE 49 &. — Momtkly 0 UUeme$U isf the Ueeatock and meat sUuaHon^ 19BS — Contd. 
HOOfi, pork:, AHD pork: PBODnGT8--0<iatiBiBd. 


Item. 

; Unit. 

July. ’ 

Aug. 

*Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total. 

Imports: Fresh portt 

Lpoopnunds. 

47 ^ 

87 

89> 

ifil 

66 

40 

1, 101 

Roceipti of hogs^ 

Stocker and toedersldp- 

Thoasanda.. 

1 

4,181 

8,714 

8,007^ 

m 

8,416 

2826 

55,338 

meats * 

„ .do i 

M 

fiS 

103 

70 

46 

820 

Prices per tdOpouads: 
Average cost lor 
-Shnuiiter 

Dollars 

fi.fl 

7.78 

283 

283 

*7.59 



249 

7.88 

At Ohicogo—Llva 

hogs, medium 
wmcmt 

do 

7.40 

&28 

280 

7.68 

7.04 

207 

*7.88 

At ea^ra markets— 









Fresh pork loins, 
10-14 pounds.. 

.„„do 

17.20 

18.09 

24.77 

2Dl10 

1296 

12 76 

*12 61 

Sboul d e r s , 


skinned 

.....do. 

ia64 

11.32 

1299 

12 10 

11.20 

1230 

*11,82 

Picnics, 0-0 
pounds 


i.....do — 

4iaio 

».«8 

, 11.17 

1280. 

12 18 

242 

•12 30 

Butts, Boston 


style. 

do 

12 38 

1202 

10.78 

15.96 

12 64 

11.44 

* 12 58 

Bacon, breakfast j 
Hums, smoked. 

do 

2201 

28.13 

23.88 

2233 

21.88 

22 79 

*23.44 

10-12 pounds.. 

do 

2217 

22 30 

22 83 

2233 

21.50 

, 32 67 

•21.53 

lArd, tifTces 

Hogs on farms, Jan. 1 | 

do 

12 08 

12 47 

1286 

14.30 

14.63 

14.56 

* 12 JO 

Thousands.. 

















Division of Statistical and lUstoiioal Research. Inspected daughter from reports of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Weights and storage holdingsfrom reports of the Division of Stotistioal and Bistoi irnl 
nesoarch. Exports and imports from the Bureau of Porrign end Domestic) Commerce. Reoeij^, ship- 
ments, and prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division 
and number on farms from Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 i^ibllc slodkyurds. * Wetfghted average. * Simple average, not total. * Boston only repoi^d. 

Table 4^. — Lard: Cold atorage holdings in United States, 1916-192$, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 1. 

63,304 
80,077 
54,539 
104, 274 
02,614 
50,319 
47. 541 
42 808| 

Mb.l, 

Mar.l^ 

Agir.L 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

Julyl. 

Aug.l. 

Scpt.l. 

Oct.l. 

Nov.l. 

Dec. 1. 

1016 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1929 

1021 

1922 

1»21._. 

1 

1 

•7,237 
02179 
89,864 
112469 
132993 
128,614 
86,031 
62 743 

'C 

108.731 

61,640 

108,373 

112409 

141,810 

152428 

92055 

82261 

f 

1 

1 

1 

71,570 
60,920 
02 306 
76.456 
100,258 
85,115 
75,388 
72608 

1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Tablb 500. — Pork: Exports from the United States, hy months, 1910-1924, 


Yew 

enS- ' 
lag 
June 
80. 

• 1. 

July. 

gust. 

.§e.?v 

tem- ; 
bor. 

Octo- 

ber. 

ifoT 

vem- 

ber. 

De- 

wra- 

ber. 

Janu- 

ary. 

Febru- 

ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

1900-10. 

1910-11. 

1011-12. 

lOlf-W- 

1013- 14- 

1014- 15. 

1015- »- 

1016- 17- 
1917-18- 
1010-19. 

1019-09. 

1929-21. 

1021- 23. 

1022- 23. 
19834NJ 

1,000 
kt. 
65^364 
62183 
8^514 
72205 
SI. 062 

52066 

95,029 

72567 

48.902 

212767 

•42961 

92117 

171,555 

132416 

14L065 

IJfOO 

Us, 

62289 
67,351 
^367 
7? .06 
82716 
62216 
92198 
93,101 
71,296 
172647 

179,5fi9 

97,701 

172916 

127,fi8r 

\mm 


1 

62 726 
0213(^ 
77,114 
02696 
72 717 

72756 

107,742 

112670 

92180 

122266 

ifiuH 

132062 

02242 

192574 

1I290R 

1.000 

\bt. 

02638 

71,612 

97,067 

70,611 

82397 

72601 

142963 

182723 

02883 

302601 

142700 

187,6011 

102449 

162944 

182097 

1,000 

itu. 

72401 

72067 

03,601 

01,868 

102088 

102336 

182228 

160,307 

92864 

107,066 

1&7,4SS 

tfiLOOi 

127,013 

10211^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1,000 

lbs. 

707,108 

879,457 

1071,053 

976,408 

021,012 

1,106,180 

1^,536 

1,490«478 

1,091^1 

2,704^ 

1,701,079 

1,521,493 

1,702143 


mivMan at StatistM and Htetorieal BoseardL CompBed from reports of Bureau Of Foreign and 
DoioeBtio OosuBoroe. . . 

TheMBgurealnclnda osports of trash, oaBnod^nd pickled pork, cured hams and shoulders, bacon, lard, 
and nsnind lard* 






















Fasfm AnimciU and their ProdwetB—Sogi. M4 

Tabls sol — Bacon: ExporU from the United States, by months, 1910-1994. 

July. Aug. Sept, Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. Total. 


i,m 

ibi, 

lest, laa 

156»676 

SN)8,574 

300,994 

198,964 

8M.718 
679,909 
667, 151 
816,294 
1,358,347 
805,667 
480.298 
350,549 
408,283 



Division of Statistical and HMorlcal Researcb. Oompiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Comtneroe. 

Table 503 . — Pork, fresh: Exports from the United States, by countries, 1910-19^3, 


Year United 

ending France. King- 
JuDO 50. dom. 





33 378 

44 668 

60 I 8. 147 
3 ; 304 


370 70 19^644 

378 8.604 37,836 
668 6^804 67,076 
147 70 36^011 

304 106 48,778 


Dlviskm of StatiotlcBl aad Historical Research. CkmipUed from Foo^ Coouaeroe and NoviinttoD of 
the United States, 1910-1813; Monthly Summaries ol Foreign Oommecea, June, 1930, 1933, and aad 
laeords of tiM Bamau M Foiaign aad DoaMrtio OomnMna. 

t Lees than 600 pounds. 








































970 Teca^ooh of the Depcertment of AgrUmthtre, 19BS. 

T!iBi<a 604. — Pork, pickhd; Exports from this United States hy countries, 1910— 19SS. 

1 ' I 1 •' I 11 I ' I ' — — 

Yearending Bel- Nor- Other Total Cm- Pan- land Haiti. Oaba. cwu? Total 

June 80. glum. way. Europe. Euriw. ada. ama. and tries. 


































Division of Statistioal and Hiatorloal 1108601*011. Compiled from Foreign Commoroo and Navigation of 
ihu United Statfxi, 1910-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, December 1020, 1022, anti 1023; 
and records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic ('ommcrce. 

Table 50S. — Lard: Exports from the United States^ hy countrLcs, tOlO-tOriS. 

11 aW Other 1 Total (Jan- rr i 

JuiMiSO niark. many, ^^^y* lands. Europe. jEurope. uda. 


ii«w Nether- Other Total (?en- 
ii-aiy- lands. Europe. Europe, uda. 


100,058 470,510 
30,415 032,037 
50,300 0(16. K77 
63,306 756,197 


27,354 587,225 
41,055 740,167 
02,724 81% 370 
94,320 0.52,642 


Tlivision of Statistical anil Ilistorical Rosonreh. Compiled from Foreign (.Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1010-1918; Monthly Rummuri(» of Foreign Commerce, June, 1020, 1922 and 1923; 
and records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Table 509. — Porfc, Jresht chilled and frozen: Net imports arid net exports of prin^ 
cipal countries, 190f^-192i. 


Calendar 

year. 


1 

France. 

Oer- Swlte- 
many. erlund. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Den- 

mark. 

Nether- 

lands. 

Rus- 

sia. 

; tfiOO 

/.ooo uooo 

1,000 

i.m 

H,000 

1,000 

iti. 

lbs. lbs. 

lbs. 

Iftt. 

lbs. 


105 

22, 661 6, 168 

47,086 

3,362 

66,686 

6,557 


8,117 3,907 

53, 750 

1,208 

52,070 

7,067 

14,001^ 

2,687 14,583 

60,728 

2,108 

64. 415 

.5,088 

i 0»49^ 

28,880 22,082 

35,027 

12, 486 

53,108 

0,001 


United 

StHtOS,. 

Can- 

ada. 

Argen- 

tina. 

1,000 

lbs. 

117 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 










972 Yearhoek of the Befortmmt of AfrUmitwe^ i92S. 


Tabijb 510. — Bacon, heoM, and nhatdden: Net imports and net exports of primxpsd 

countries^ 1^9-1 9ee, 


Calendar 

year. 

Impetts 

Exports 

France. 

Ger- 

joany. 

SwlU 

fer- 

land. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Cuba. 

Den- 

mark. 

Nether- 

landB. 

Rus- 

sia. 

Swe- 

den. 

United 

States. 

Can- 

ada. 

Atis- 

tralia. 

19W 

19W- 

iW.i 

IW2 

iwa 

1914 

1916 

I9W 

1917 

19JUL 

1919 J 

1919 

1921 - 

1932 

iiooo 
1^. 
4.669 
2.987 
18. 1.68 
19.399 
10.467 

10,807 

06.087 

77,708 

106.080 

112.248 

806,476 
61. 248 
16.462 
7,7« 

um 

ih9. 

614 
>308 
1950 
4. 427 
1,960 

18^102 

68.260 

67,878 

1,000 

m. 

iloos 

1,34« 

1..3T8 

1,078 

647 

202 

728 

175 

749: 

789 

680 

42^ 

1,000 

264. 

031,546 
499, 9» 
687,226 
604.286 
626,076 

6.63,300 
mi,m 
997, 045 
803.148 
i.,336,274 
1,010.482 
681,007 
699.256 
615. 349 

1,000 

&4. 

4,632 
8,078 
4.879 
4.009 
6,299 
4,376 
5,188 
6.877 
4. 541 
4,870 

0,088 

83,488 

1 

1,000 

id*. 

3.409 

6.7SU 

7.10lt 

•1,298 

21,924 

43,456 

31,880 

69.778 

27,844 

128 

•62.063 

•28,417 

10^406 

8,188 

1 

1,000 
lbs. 
2,248 
S, 759 
6,807 
7,792 
6,897 
20,733 
17,247 
6.970 
•10,6.38 
•1,646 
s«6,H40 
•16,138 
16u251 
(0 

1,000 
lbs. j 
408, 317 

250. 451 
387.7231 
868.080 
384,213 

813,783 
708,684 
879,796 
821, 274 
1,640^138 
1,784.447 
821, 168 
647,680 

081.452 

1 



Division of Stutistioal and Historical KoiMsareh. Compiled from official sources. 

* Net exports. * Net imports. > Inoludcs all pork meat. * Fork not separated. 


Table 511. — Lard: Net imports and net. exports of principal countries^ 1909-1922, 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 


Imports. 

Exports. 


TVel- 

gfuni. 

Ger- 

many. 

France. 

Swed- 

en. 

Swit- 

eer- 

land. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Cuba. 

Den- 

mark. 

Nether- 

lands. 

United 

States. 

Bra- 

zil. 

Aus- 

tralia. 

1909 

1910 

mi 

1912 

1918 - 

1914 

1916 j 

im 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

i.m 

ihM. 
6,944 
4,142 
10.974 
7, 371 
7,2.'>5 

*26. 501 
94.288 
28,666 
27,378 

1,000 

lbs. 

206.696 

128,688 

312,723 

233.810 

286,708 

372,016! 
192.078 
143, 729 

1,000 
tbn. . 
<9. 183 
116.821 
17, 116 
16.230 
1,894 
6, 848 
17,719 
29,371 
48,537 
42,346 
90,761 
74, 1.6^ 
66. 644| 
47,894 

1,000 

lbs. 

3,683 

1.616 

2,066 

1.642 

1,486 

826 

2.811 

1,761 

79 

74 

22,110 
6, 120 
5,923 
7.58(^ 

1,000 

lbs. 

3,164 

2.418 

4.601 

4.416 

3,661 

2,1)25 

8.497 

6,819 

8,732 

14,325 

27,131 

14,178 

18,078 

12,608 

1,000 

ibs. 

19(1. 670 
182, 061 
202,902 
199,460 
228,908 

196,567 

244.390 

216.026 

102,072 

307.181 

229,130 
166, 234 
250,454 
266, 014! 

1,000 

Ibt. 

67,540 

fia708 

69,485 

68,745 

67,964 

64,631 

69,796 

68,289 

66,615 

61^419 

66,184 

70,646 

LOOO 

lbs. 

•10.600 

4,7(H 

0,217 

0,489 

8,843 

15,441 

8,578 

13,810 

4.677 

•44 

>5,032 

697 

3.440 

1,656 

•14,421 
2. .679 
•26.910 
•31. .395 
•11. 641 

3.208 

•36,912 

•28l06.'> 

329 

7 

•3,995 
8,105 
16, 919 
2i,b20 

2,a>0 

Zb*. 

468, 261 
368,333 
652,430 
49.'>. 093 
530, 180 

438,010 
451,280 
426,660 
372, 721 
548,818 
700,902 
612,250 
868^942 
766,950 

1,000 

lbs. 

•1,250 

•127 

•127 

•674 

•897 

2463 
>180 
•172 
22. .502 
29,254 

44,140 
24, .W 
11,458 
4,334 

i,m 

ibs. 

1,250 

2.906 

3,013 

1.296 

3,396 

1,219 

•3,531 

1,273 

1,458 

5.987 

7,909 

3,075 

2,793 


Division of Statistical and Historioal Researdii. Compiled from official soaroea. 


» Not exports. > Net Imports. 


Table 512. — Pork, carcass: Average prices per pound in Great Britain, 1909-192S, 
FIRST QUALITY FRESH BRITISH FORK. 


(inlondar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Jidy. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dctf. 

Av. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cf». 

Cts. 

CU. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

159 

Cts. 

inoo 

12.8 

12 8 

12.9 

13.0 

12.7 

12.9 

13.2 

13.2 

13.6 

14.2 

14.8 

InO 

1.3.5 

1910 

15.1 

16.0 

15. O: 

14.8 

1A7 

14.1 

1.3. 9 

14.6 

16.0 

15.4 

15.3 

14.0 

!4.8 

mi 

14.6 

14.2 

14.2 

14.0 

IS. 8 

14.6 

12 2 

12 2 

12.7 

18.2 

12. K 

115 

13.2 

1012.._ 

12.7 

12.7 

12.8 

12.8 

12.5 

12 6 

12 5 

18.0 

14.4 

16.1 

15.1 

16.7 

13.6 

1913 

16.1 

16.3 

16.8 

lA 1 

15.3 

15.6 

16.5 

16.3 


1A4 

16.7 

17.1 

16. 1 

Av. 1909-1913 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 

14.1 

J3,8^ 

13.0 

13.5 

13.7 

■TIM 

pTlM 

EXi 

15.1 

14 2 

1914- 

1A8 

l<i.2 

16.2 

"a 5. 8 

14.5 

13.0 

13.3 

14.6 


■Foyd 

16.4 

118 

16. .6 

1*15 

1A8 

X6.9 

1A4 

17.2 

J7,0 

JA8 

■Ti%l 

1&9 

1A8 


21.4 

3L4 

17.9 

1916 ! 

26. 1 

21.6 

21.6 

23.0 

31.9 

31.7 

21.7 

21.7 

23.8 

36.4 

26.0 

26.1 

218 

1917 

26.9 

27.2 

27.7 

28. 2 

36.4 

27.2 

38.6 

26.6 

39.1 

38. 2 

28.2 

28.2 

37.0 

1918 ! 

38.2 

28.2 

2A8 

31.8 

31.8 

81.7 

31.7 

31.8 

31.8 

34.2 

35. 7 

36.7 

31.7 

1919 

311 

31.8 

31.2 

31.0 

51.1 


29.« 

28. 5 

27.9 

27.8 

27.2 

26.3 

29.0 

1986 J 

26.8 

>31.0 

136.6 

41.0 

57.3 

56. 1 

87.6 

86.4 

96.3 

314 

34.9 

84.2 

35 2 

Av. lou-im. 

33.8 

24.6 


J* ®_ 

26.7 

S5c5 

25.6 

24., 0 

26.1 


27.0 

26.9- 

25.8 

1921.. , 

1922 

22.6 

m 

29.7 

34.4 

*30. 6 
25.3 

39.0 

25.2 

24.9 

23.0 

28.9 

23.5 

217 

216 

26.0 

22.8 

27.5 

22.5 

25.6 

23.3 

50.5 

218 

215 

1028 

29.6 


37.0 

26.8 


24.6 

20.7 

2Ql4 

^4 

38.0 

213 

21.6 

817 


‘ Interpelated, 




















Farm Animdk and their Produete-^oge. 97a 

Table 512. — Pork, carctus: Average prices per pound in Great Britain, 
lW9-t92S — Continued. 


FIRST QUALITY FROZEN PORK. i 



Division of Statistical and Historloid Researct.. Prior to February, 1920, figures oompUed from the 
National Provisionor; subseqnent figures oonapUed from data of the reporting aarvioe of the Liveatocik, 
Meats, and Wool Division. 





























974 Yearbook of the Department of Agrimlture^ 19BS. 

Table 614 . — Batson^ WilUhire green^ firsts: Average prices per pound at 

Bristol, England, calendar years, 1909-1 OSS, 



































































Farm Ardmals and their Products — Hogs, 


976 


Tablb 614. — Biicon, Wiltshire sides^^ green, Jirsts: Average prices per pound ai 
Bristol, England, calendar years, 1909-1 Oes — Continued. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Coxniiiled firom Great Britain, Ministry of Agrlcaltare 
and Fisheries, Return of Market Prices. Average for the last week of themonth. Converted to cents per 
pound on the oasisof the monthly average rate of exobaw as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 


1 Entire half of hog in one piece, bead off, backbone out, ribs in. * Interpolated. 








































976 Yearbook of the Department of Agriov^turOy 19SS. 

Table 615 . — Hams: Prices per pound in Liverpool, 1909 - 192 S. 


AMSR10AN» SHOUT CUT. ORSBN. FIRSTS > 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


CevU. 

CnvU, 

eVnfr. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

CerOs. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1900. 

11.2 

las 

n.s 

12.4 

12.7 

mvKm 

12.7 

nriiii 

12L9 

13.0 

14.8 

14.1 

12.8 

fOlO. 

1A9 

14.9 

16.6 

1.17 

17.0 

17.6 

17.3 

■Mftj 

lAO 

14.7 

16.5 

14.9 

16.9 

IM! 

14.2 

12.6 

12.6 

12.4 

13.8 

15.9 

lAl 

ia7 

13.3 

12.4 

12. 8 

12.0 

13.7 

1012 

12.6 

11.6 

12.7 

13.8 

H.0 

IZO 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

16.2 

15.2 

15.4 

13.8 

1913 

16.5 

16.3 

1A7 

16.0 

17.0 

17.7 

18.6 

17.6 

■ bM«l 

16.3 

16.3 

15.2 

las 

Av. 1909-1913 

13. 7 

13.0 

13.8 

14. r 

14.8 

16.4 

16.8 

16. 7 

14. 6 

Jl'A 

14.7 

14.3 

14.5 

1914 

IaT 

14.4 

Tar 

14.9 

14.6 

ia2 

1&6 

TrT 

17.2 

16.6 

las 

lai 

16.0 

1915.- 

1&8 

14.2 

13.7 

18.6 

16.4 

16.6 

14.0 

lai 

10. 1 

17.3 

19.2 

21.1 

lao 

1916 

2a 1 

18.1 

19.4 

10.8 

19.4 

10.5 

3a4 

22.6 

22.5 

y?iii 

22:3 

21.2 

KiiJrJ 

1917 

2A0 

27.4 

87.6 

28.2 

28.9 

27.4 

28.2 

20.1 

29. 1 

29. 1 

3A4 

36.4 

201 

1918 

36.4 

36.4 

36.4 

36.6 

3.6.5 

35.4 

37.0 

37.0 

37.0 

37.9 

37.9 

37.9 

38.7 

1919. 

37.9 

37.9 

37.6 

37.6 

37.8 

30.3 

38.1 

36ig 

36.4 

EDO 

37.5 

32.8 

87.2 

1920 

:ri.9 

29.4 

31.1 

34. 1 

32.6 

83.3 

1 38. 1 

3A8 

34.0 

34.6 

34.3 


33.8 

Av. 1914-1920 

26.8 

261 3 

26. 7 



jfl.7 

! 27.7 

27.9 

27.7 

27. 7 

28.8 

28.5 

27.0 

192! 


31.2 

81.6 

27.6 


■M.T 

84.9 




20.7 

24.1 

~27.8 

1922.- - 

24.6 

2A.6 

26.4 



29.4 

1 27.8 

23.3 

ESI 

Hif)l 

21.6 

WSSM 

24.6 

1923 

19.9 

iliil 

19. 1 



2a7 

24.1 

22.2 

Qyj 

2a6 

22L 1 

19.6 

2a4 


AMERICAN, LONG CUT. GREEN. FIRSTS.^ 


1900 

la 

5 

la 

a 

11.4 

12.4 

13. 

1 

18. 

8 

116 

14. 

0 

14. 

2 

16. 

1 

14. 

4 

14.4 

ia2 

1010 

14. 

6 

14.9 

17.7 

17.0 

17. 

7 

18. 

6 

18.3 

17. 

0 

17. 

3 

17. 

6 

la 

1 

14.3 

las 

lOll 

14. 

1 

12. 

6 

12.6 

12.7 

13. 

0 

1.6. 

9 

16.9 

16. 

7 

13. 

3 

13. 

6 

13. 

3 

12,0 

13.0 

1012 

11. 

6 

11. 

6 

12 5 

13.6 

14. 

7 

14. 

0 

1.19 

13. 

9 

14. 

1 

la 

2 

14. 

0 

lai 

las 

1013 

16. 

5 

16. 

7 

lae 

las 

18. 

1 

18. 

6 

118 

18. 

1 

16. 

4 

la 

2 

16. 

2 

14.8 

lag 

Av. 1900-1913 

13. 

2 

_13. 

0, 

H,2 

14.6 

16. 

A 

16. 

2_ 

lai 

la 

J_ 

16. 

L 

J6. 


14. 

8 

14.1 

14.0 

1014 

ir 

T 

“il: 

T 

10. 1 

16.1” 

"la 

T 

la 

T 

lao 

la 

T 

1^ 

9 

la 

6 

lao 

lai 

“TO 

1915 

15. 

6 

14. 

2 

13.9 

13.7 

la 

0 

16. 

6 

15.7 

la 

I 

la 

1 

18. 

4 

19. 

6 

20.7 

lag 

1916 

19. 

1 

18. 

1 

18.6 

19.4 

la 

8 

19. 

1 

10.8 

22. 

3 

22. 

9 

23. 

8 

24. 

4 

22.0 

2 XL 7 

1017 

! 22. 

7 

26. 

9 

27.2 

27.8 

2a 7 

26. 

7 

28.2 

20. 

1 

20. 

1 

29. 

1 

3a 

0 

3a 1 

28.8 

1018 

36 

1 

36. 

1 

3a 1 

.%! 

36. 

1 

3a 

1 

37.9 

37. 

9 

37. 

9 

37. 

9 

37. 

0 

37.9 

37.0 

1019 

37. 

9 

37. 

9 

37.6 

38.0 

JW. 

2 

39. 

6 

38.1 

3a 

8 

3a 

4 

80. 

3 

37. 

6 

32.8 

37.3 

1020 

31. 

0 

29. 

4 

31.1 

34. 1 

32. 

6 

83. 

3 

38.1 

36. 

8 

34. 

9 

34. 

6 

34. 

3 

3a 0 

SX 7 

Av. 1914^1920 

26. 

T 

26.' 

JL 



To. 

6 

2a 


27 . f 

27. 


27. 

L 

JL. 


29. 

4 

28.7 

27.1 

1021 

*31; 

r 

lil 

r 

■32. r 

Tr.d' 

■22: 

o' 

'W. 

3 

34.9 

11 

0 

IsT 

3 

To.' 

f 


9 

21.6 

27.4 

vm 

21. 

1 

25. 

3 

26.4 

27.2 

*30. 

2 

>30.8 

28.0 

23. 

7 

2a 

2 

2a 

0 

20. 

4 

10.0 

24.3 

1023 

19. 

1 

18. 

9 

19.3 

221.0 

21. 

1 

21. 


22.6 

22. 

G 

21. 

0 

2a 

8 

22. 

7 

las 

20.9 


Division of Rtalisticnl and Tlistoricnl Research. Compiled from Return of Market Prices, Croat 
Britain Ministry of Ato'lciilturo and Fisheries. Average for the last week of the mouth. Converted to 
oents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 


1 Short out, regular American i‘ommercial bam; loc^ cut longer both in the butt and shank . Green, cured 
in pickle <xt salt hut not smoked. 

> Average of lioadon and Brist(d prices, and closely amirozimates Liverpool price. 


Table 516 . — Lard, American prime western steam: Average price per pound in 

Liverpool, 1909 - 1923 , 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Aim:. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

CVnts. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1909 

10.7 

10.6 

11.2 

11.4 

11.8 

12.7 

12.8 

12.8 

13.4 

13.6 

14.7 

14.9 

12.6 

1910 

14. 1 

14.0 

16.6 

14.8 

14.6 

la? 

13.3 

13. 1 

13.6 

13.8 

12 7 

11.6 

13.7 

1911 

11.6 

11.4 


9. 1 

0,2 

9. 1 

9. 1 

9.9 

EHu 

9.9 

10.2 

10. 1 

lao 

1912 

10.2 


ia2 

■fiBJ 

11.4 

11.6 

11.4 

11.8 

12.4 

■EO 

12.6 

11.9 

11.4 

1913 

11.2 

11.8 

12.2 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.7 

12 7 

12.6 

12 i 

12.2 

121 

12 2 

Av. 1900-1013 

11.5 

11.6 

11.8 

11- 7 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

J^L 

12 5 

12 5 




1914 

"TO" 

11.8 

Tir.6 

11.3 

las 

KTryn 

11.0 

12 6 

11.4 

11.3 


11.7 

jgng.i 

1916 

12.0 

11.6 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 

nfiMtO 

as 

&3 

29 

12 2 

10.8 

11.7 

126 

1916 

12.7 

12.4 

13.8 

ia4 

las 

ia7 

ia 4 

la? 

17.3 

12 3 


221 

121 

1917 

2a4 

> 34.8 

39l8 

27.7 

2 as 

28.8 

23.8 

2 ao 

>229 

>27. 1 

28.2 

28L6 

229 

mia 

2 a 6 




31.7 

8L7 



322 

320 




lOM 





aai 

37.1 

sas 

32 6 

828 

32 6 

32.9 


loea 

32:0 

29.6 

8Z9 

27.2 


27.4 

267 





212 


1021 

23. 4 

>28.3 

la 7 

ia2 

11.7 

12. 1 

13. 6 

'ii'i' 

12 2 

12 2 

12 6 

1L7 

127 

1922 

11.3 

12.9 

IS. 1 

12.8 

13.6 

13.6 

13.2 

12 3 

12 7 

13.2 

14.1 

12 6 

121 

1023 

las 

ESI 

ia7 

lao 

12.9 

13.0 

12.7 

12 7 

KO 

14.5 

12 7 

121 

127 


DiTiriaQ of Statistical and Historical Rosaaroh. Compiled from Manctiestsr Guardian. An avsngoof 
Friday miotatigna. Oonvsrted to eenls per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of aschaiign 
as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

> Interpdlated. * Government control of prices began Sept. 3, 1917, and mided cn Frib. 2B| 1021. 
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Fwm Anknah and their Produett — Hoga. 


HOG-CHOLERA CONTROL. 

Table bX7.--^Hogs: Cholera-control work by Bureau of Amm€U Industry^ 191S^i9SiS. 


Year beginning July 
1. and State. 

Bureau 
veterina- 
rians en- 
gaged in 
work.» 


Demonstrations. 

Autop- 
sies per- 
formed. 

Farms 
quaran- 
tined or 
carded. 

Farms 
cleaned 
and dis- 
infected. 

Out- 

breaks 

investi- 

gated. 

Number. 

Hogs 

treated. 

reported 

toDuroftU. 

veterina- 

rians. 

191g-19 

180 

03, 612 


•m. 087 

63JS86 

0,664 

4,382 

12,^36 

mo-ao 

140 

46 , 12 $ 



10, 903 

Oi 129 

2,099 

0;788 

i«ao-3i 


20,433 


67,295 

3,888 

2,288 

656 

7,951 

1921-22 

80 

47,137 

4,343 

88,846 

6,390 

1,401 

439 

7,920 

1922-28 









Alabama 

2.67 

2,211 

588 


93 



388 

Arkansas 

2.20 

li236 

206 

418:14 

60 


3 

169 

California. 

1 

276 

60 


246 


9 

111 

Colorado.. — 

1 

129 


86 



46 

Delaware 

1 

034 

4 

19 

132 

6 


too 

Florida 

4.50 

2,056 

834 

19,613 

168 

1 

82 

336 

Georgia 

4 

4, 276 

1,138 

26,767 

186 


4 

3:14 

Idaho 

2 

1,348 

8 

216 

78 

42 

6 

53 

Illinois 

3.17 

1. 836 



006 

208 

897 

313 

Indiana 

3.50 




386 

122 

9 

212 

Iowa 

2.76 

1,696 



368 



338 

Kansas 

1 

856 



258 

17 

17 

435 

Kentur^ 

3. 42 

2,823 

163 

2.1.58 

128 


8 

130 

Lmiiriana 

1 

' 106 

20 


16 



27 

Maryland 

4 

3,080 

36 


220 

273 

2 

574 

Michigan 

3 

1,723 

18 

1,279 

198 

123 

19 

3;i3 

Mississippi 

2.70 

1,338 

151 

2,104 

50 



203 


1.42 

1,453 

6 

142 

66 

38 

8 

1H8 

Montana 

.14 

H6 

7 

346 

10 

29 

4 

47 

Nebraska 

l..‘j0 

586 



420 



213 

North Carolina 

3.33 

6,608 

miQ— 

17,286 

150 

69 

70 

332 

North Dakota 

• 1 

230 

jjBiy 

229 

71 

386 1 

91 

604 

Ohio 

3 

3,670 



211 


11 

541 

Oklahoma 

3.33 

2 , 138 

73 

2,168 

162 


2 

176 

South Carolina 

2.58 

1.433 

630 

16, 618 

166 

2 


i:ii 

South Dakota 

1 

388 

1 

2 

129 



201 

Tennessee.,.. 

1.42 

676 

32 

683 

136 

69 


208 

Texas 

3.58 

2,151 

48 

1,230 

66 

148 


148 

Utah 

1 

740 

_ 

43 



60 

Virginia 

1 

319 

■■■IIIITII 

834 

78 


18 

J9t 

^'ashington 

.7 

130 


20 

36 

16 

1 

4L 

West Virginia 

1 

383 


147 

14 

14 

2 

36 

Wisconsin 

2 

1,036 

HB 

38 

268 

122 

12 

123 

Total 

70.91 

; 62,348 

6,234 

108,662 

6,247 

1,772 

741 

7,204 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1 Fractions denote veterinarians devoting n portion of tbeir time to the work. 


HOGS— FEEDING. SHIPMENT, AND MARKETING. 


Table 518 . — Hogs: Percentage of shrinkage in shipments by cooperative asso- 

ciationSf 1991.^ 


Distance. 

By distance. 

Month. 

By months. 

Straight 

shipments.* 

Mixed 

shipments.* 

Straight 

shipments.* 

Mixed 

shipments.* 

Number 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centage 
of 

weight 

shipped 

Numbw 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centage 
of 

weight 

shipped 

Number 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

flguree 

are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age T>er- 
centfige 
of 

weight 

shipped 

Number 

of 

animals 

uiMm 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Shrink- 
(^re i>er- 
ceniage 
of 

weight 

shipped 

Less than 100 miles . 

100-150 miles 

180-200 miles 

200-360 miles 

250-300 miles 

800-360 mites 

380-400 miles 

400-450 miles 

460-500 miles 

600-660 miles 

660-800 miles 

86,060 

112,419 

103,606 

100,438 

4,612 

36,630 

66,156 
41, 021 
11,787 
2,778 
2,751 

1.48 

LIO 

1.25 

1.34 

2.10 

2.11 

L80 

1.71 

Le2 

2.13 

8.07 

64,327 

88,039 

14,860 

36,601 

1,092 

18,629 

64,290 

24,004 

23,667 

178 

1.91 

2.28 

1. 91 
2.76 
2.89 
3.47 

4.00 

3.62 

1.04 

3.60 

January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

Octobor 

November. 

December.. 

67,822 
67,056 
40,047 
48,419 
40,018 
66,390 
88,486 
37,604 
88, 182 
46,077 
47,464 
51, 101 

1.14 
1.08 
1. 31 

1.39 
1. 49 
1,77 

1.40 
1. 00 
1.86 
1.68 
1.34 
1.03 

2.5,710 
10,680 
18,948 
23,069 
25.500 
22,860 
11, 840 
16,031 
31,803 
27, 313 
25,638 
18,970 

1.50 
073 
2.2» 
Z44 
1.70 
2.57 
3 90 

8.13 
8L48 

8.14 
1.80 
2.09 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 

1 ShrinkMe represents the difference between the shipping-point weight and the terminal weight, 
inoluding the weight of all crippled and dead. Hence the shrinkage figure is over and above the direct 
losses due to cripfued and dead. .... 

* Straight shipments Oontain but one species of livestock. 

I Mixed shipments oont^ more than one species of livestock. 
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Table 619. — Hogs: Quantities of feed and other factors required to produce 10 
weaned pigSf ten weeks of age, and 100 pounds marketable pork, year lOf^l (Iowa 
and Illinois). 


Items. 

10 weaned pigs. 

100 pounds market* 
able pork. 

Quanti- 

ties. 

Pound*. 
2. (r36. 6 

277. 0 

8.4 
.8 

3.4 
49.1 

8.7 

15.8 

Farm 

value. 

Quanti* 

ties. 

Farm 

value. 

Kinds of feed: 

Com (shelled basis) 

$16. .54 

Pounds. 

413.6 

23.29 

1.1 

.04 

.4 

8.8 

3.2 

1.5 

.4 

28.3 

.2 

.6 

$2.62 

Feeds other than corn— 

Oats 

Barley 



Wheat 



Soybeans 



Tankage 



Oilmeal 



Millfeeds! 



Pumpkins 



Skim milk 

263.0 
11.7 
i 5.6 



Alfalfa hay 



('lover hay ... 



Value of feed other than com 

6.92 

2.22 

.26 

.33 

5.80 

.16 

13. 77 

.60 

.53 

.08 

.02 

.48 

.04 

1.66 

Pasture unit days * 

8.9 

2.2 

Minerals 

Bedding 

122. 9 
21.0 

1 1 

7.0 

1.7 

.8 

Hours of man labor. 

Hours of horse use 

Buildings and equii^ent, veterinary, insurnnc'e, taxo.s, over- 
head expenses, inadentals, and interest 

Total cost 



1 

4.5.00 


6.08 


! 



Division of Cost and Production. Based on records of 709 spring litters (3,574 pigs), and 51 droves of 
spring pigs (856,140 pounds, marketable pork). 

1 Shorts and Red Dog flour. 

* Pasture unit day is pasturage required to carry five 200 }K)und sows u day. 


Table 520. — Hogs: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments by 
cooperative associations, 1921. 

BY MARKETS— STRAIGHT SHIPMENTS.! 


Market. 

Number 

of 

animals 
upon 
wnloh 
flfnires 
are based. 

Average 

weight 

animals. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 

Buffalo 

28,806 

196 

0.91 


199 


a 26 

157 

Chicago 

817,621 

250 

.64 

.63 

247 

.26 

.25 

246 

Cleveland 

8,896 

203 

.67 

.56 

197 

.21 

.22 

208 

East St. Louis 

60,176 

207 

.38 

.40 

222 

.19 

.24 

256 

Kansas City 

2.5,087 

238 

..36 

.33 

228 

.16 

.16 

266 

Milwaukee 

16^072 

229 

.66 

69 

240 

. 14 

.14 

236 

Omaha 

18,309 

278 

.61 


246 

.12 

.12 

272 

Pittsburgh 

38,866 

190 

.44 

■l 

196 

.23 

.22 

181 

Skms City 

18,682 

241 

.46 


243 

.10 

.17 

200 

Sioux Falls 

16,117 

242 

.41 


243 

.17 

.16 

216 

St. Joseph 

21. 293 

238 

.24 

.26 

250 

.18 

.13 

237 

St. Paul- 

12, 517 

' 238 

.22 

.24 

266 

.28 

.38 

286 


! Straight shipments contain but one species of livestook. 
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Table 520.~■J£^oflf^^.‘ PerccntagB crippled and percentage dead in shiptnente by 
cooperative aeeociaiione, 1921 — Continued. 


MY MARKETS-MIXED SHIPMENTS.* 



Number 

of 

animals 
upon 
which 
hgures 
are based. 



Crippled. 



Dead. 


Market. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipper. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shippi'd. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

uiUmals. 

Buffalo 

80,437 

Pounds. 

198 

1.10 

1. 14 

Pounds. 

203 

0. 53 

0.44 

Pounds. 

165 

(Chicago 

Clevdand 

19, .'577 

249 

.90 

.86 

243 

.41 

.42 

2.52 

25,661 

198 

.80 

.40 

180 

.20 

.18 

186 

East fit. Louis 

5.639 

206 

.46 

.40 

179 

.37 

.33 

183 

Kansas City 

14,340 

246 

.26 

.27 

2.55 

1 . 33 

.34 

254 

Milwaukee 

14,848 

225 

.60 

.47 

211 

.24 

.23 

218 

Omnhfj 

4,884 

276 

.47 

.44 

2.'58 

.20 

.23 

320 

Pittsburgh 

03,008 

189 

.63 

.60 

180 

.25 

.30 

178 

Sioux Falls 

1,180 

236 

.43 

..51 

280 

.26 

.21 

183 

St Joseph 

St. Paul 

5,78.5 

245 

.26 

.28 

I 269 

.22 

. 18 

202 

50,216 

238 

.28 

.26 

224 

.17 

. 17 

242 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 

* Mixed shipments contain more'than one species of livestock. 


Table 521. — Uoge: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipvienlH by 
cooperative aaeociationSf 1921, 


BY DISTANCE— STKAIGHT SHIPMENTS.* 


Market. 

Number 

of 

animals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Crippled. 

t 

j Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
8hipi>ed. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 



Pounds. 



PoOnds. 



Pounds. 

Less than 100 miles... 

07, 439 

242 

0.33 

0.31 

2 !^ 

0. 12 

0. J1 

235 

lOthl 50 miles 

124,791 

231 

.40 i 

.43 

238 

.20 

.22 

254 

i 50-200 miles 

120,623 

235 

.41 

.40 

232 

.24 

. 18 

210 

200-260 miles 

118, 846 

230 

.44 i 

.46 

234 

.18 

.16 

210 

250-300 miles 

4,764 

2J0 

.21 

.18 

183 

.21 

.20 

209 

300-360 mik« ! 

37, 400 

264 

.89 

.83 

236 

.34 

.34 

255 

350-400 miles 

78,293 

260 

.74 

.72 

244 

.38 

.41 

270 

400-460 miles 

43, 617 

217 

.82 

.79 

234 

.33 

.31 

236 

460-600 mUes 

12 , 790 

241 

.86 

.86 

240 

.18 

.17 

230 

600-560 miles 

2,997 

238 

.60 

...79 

314 

.37 

.31 

200 

660-600 miles 

2,751 

237 

1.27 

1.38 

258 

.29 

.33 

274 


BY DISTANCE-MIXED SHIPMENTS.* 



7% 980 

232 

0.37 


217 

a 18 

0.18 

229 

'mi 1 Mi 

62,465 

224 

.47 

.45 

209 

.27 

.28 

228 

ufl 'J.HH 1 tHl 

18,567 

237 

.34 

.86 

260 

.36 

.40 

263 

TTTrfItItl 1 MM 

42; 130 

190 

39 

.39 

185 

.20 

.20 



1, 762 

213 

.45 

' .41 

194 

.11 

.18 


1 Mm 

18,684 


1.16 

1.07 

184 

.85 

.31 


toif.VWii 1 MM 

62; 016 


1.11 

1.15 

210 

.44 

.40 


1 MH 

25,166 

196 



196 

.49 

.33 



8,688 


1.06 

1.08 

196 

.32 

.31 

■Pll 


* Straight shipmentB contain but one species of livestock. 

• Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 
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Tablk 521. — Hogs: Percentage crippled and pwceniaae dead in shipments hg 
coopermtiee assoeuUione, 1921 — Continued. 

BT MONTHS-STBAIOHT SHlPMBNTB.i 


Market. 

Number 

of 

animals 
upon 
which 
emjtss 
are oaaed. 

Average 
weight of 
auimals. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Peroent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 

January 

71266 

234 

0.00 

0.73 

248 

0.19 

0.18 

822 

February 

64,480 

235 

.05 

.67 

246 

.17 

.16 

822 

March 

45,055 

244 

.57 

.58 

245 

.21 

.20 

241 

April 

54, 188 

238 

.40 

.47 

244 

.24 

.26 

244 

May 

41 721 

234 

.44 

.43 

233 

.43 

.53 

200 

June 

63,073 

237 

.36 

.36 

236 

.23 

.28 

284 

July 

43,602 

! 247 

1 .35 

.31 

220 

.17 

.17 

265 

August 

43,810 

200 

.41 

.41 

254 

.14 

.12 

215 

September 

42,318 

; 254 

.36 

.34 

244 

.27 

.23 

216 

October 

50,106 

230 

.38 

.36 

1 220 

.23 

.22 

226 

November 

54,250 

1 209 

.67 

1 .61 

222 

.23 

.21 

101 

December 

60,716 

I 205 

.78 

1 

227 

.17 

.16 

211 


BY MONTHS— MIXED SHIPMENTS.* 


January 

28.020 

220 

0.98 

0.08 

220 

0.38 

1 0.27 

150 

February 

22,040 

228 1 

.87 

.81 

207 

.25 


172 

March 

21.868 

210 

.68 

.67 

217 

.47 

.41 


April 

26,870 


.67 

.55 


.27 

.33 

253 

May 

28,524 

207 

.60 

.65 


.42 

.41 

208 

June 

26,328 

211 

.54 

.40 


.39 

.40 

210 

Jiriy 

13, 631 


.60 

.47 

185 

.25 

.28 

258 

August 

18,805 

214 

.61 

.68 

203 

.28 

.28 

213 

September 

26,404 

108 

.58 

.55 

203 

.33 

.31 

188 

October 

82; 604 


.51 

.40 

197 

.33 

.31 

104 

November 

20,705 

217 

.67 

.53 


.21 

,1'' 

163 

December 

23,452 

224 

.92 

.88 

212 1 

- .27 

.21 

169 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 

* Straight shipments contain but one spedos of livestock. 

* Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 


Table 522. — Hogs: Principal terminal marketing costs, eight markets, 1921, 


Market. 


Num- 
ber of 
head 
upon 
which 
flgores 
are 

based. 


Cents per 1,000 lbs., home weight, straight shipments. 


Commission. 


Avg.MLow.* High.* 


Yardage. 


Avg.MLow.* High.* 


Feed. 


Avg.MLow.* High.* 


Commission, yard, 
and feed com- 
bined. 


Avg.t Low.* High.* 


Chicago 

St, Paul.— 

St. Joseph..,,.. 

Xansns City | 

Omaha 

Sioux Falls 

Buffalo , 

Plttsburgli 


124,838 

10,384 

21,668 

16,880 

14,688 

14,894 

18,864 

87,866 


oar 8&1 

82.6 7&4 
8a 6 77.E 


8a 6 


7a 7 


8a 8 60L7 

oas 8a6 


77.7 

oas 


6a8 

8as 


112,5 

ioa4 

110.8 

108.7 

lias 

loas 

8a2 

iiai 


44.8 

4ai 

4a7 

gas 


aao 

aas 

4L8 

87.8 


6a2 


84.1 


44.a 87.4^ 


47.7 


42. M 


sao 8a2 

SaO 42.1 
sag 87.8 
4a7 2a 9 


5a« 6117 

KO cl 


5a 9 


3a 7 


5a « 




loam 7a « 


618 


71.1 


3L8 

aao 

316 

20.8 

las 

9a8 

oao 

2a7 


mm 171 9| 160.1] 

57! 

sao 

4a7 18a2| 16121 
1016 
1015 


177. « 


179.4 

17L9 

150.7 


212.7 

2214 


i6a» 


1515 

161.4 

1318 


201.1 

171 S 


2014 

2018 

ms 

2117 

181.0 

187.0 

859.0 
2618 


DivisioB ef Cost of Marketing. Data hrom 287 cooperative shipping associations in the Com Belt. 

* Averages are of associations shipping to the given Bsarket, weiglited on the voliime of baataieasu 
based on shipments. Low figures are for low cost asseclations and bi^ figures are for high cast assodatic 


































Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters May 1, for year ending 
April 80. 
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Table 625. — Sheep, including lambs: Number and value on farms January 1, 


State. 

Number Jon. 1. 

Averagej;>rioe per head 

Farm value Jan. 1. 


1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1028 

1023 

19241 


Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars. 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars. 

BSlI 

Maine 

96 

90 

90 

4.80 

6.70 


456 

603 

l■|r^ 

New Hampshire 

20 

18 

18 

5.00 

7.80 


112 

140 


Vermont : — 

48 

43 

44 

5.60 

7.00 

7.40 

240 



Massachusetts 

17 

16 

14 

6.60 

6.00 


112 

no 


Rhode Island 

3 

3 

3 

6.30 

7.90 



24 


Connecticut 

9 

8 

8 

7.50 

7.80 

7.90 

68 

62 


New York 

612 

632 

643 

6.80 

8.50 

0.30 

2,970 

4,522 


New Jersey 

10 

10 

10 

7. 40 

7.50 

8.90 

74 

76 


Pennsylvania 

408 

477 

482 

5.80 

7. 10 

7.80 

2,714 

3,387 


Delaware 

2 

3 

3 

6.00 

7. 40 


18 

22 

21 

Maryland 

Virginia 

89 

93 

96 

6.20 


8.50 

5.52 

698 

816 

322 

338 

856 

5.60 

7.60 

8.10 


2,569 


West Virginia 

480 

.'i04 

604 

4.80 


7.30 

2,304 

3,478 

3,679 

North Carolina 

84 

81 

82 

4.90 


6.40 

412 

454 

626 

South Carolina 

23 

23 

23 

8.00 


4.70 


97 

108 

Georgia 

Florida 

70 

66 

63 

2.70 


2.60 

189 

198 

164 

64 

63 

64 

3.10 

3.50 

2.90 

198 

220 

186 

Ohio 

1.967 

2.004 

2,115 

4.60 


7.30 

0,002 

14, 867 

15.440 

Indiana 

606 

648 

700 

5.20 


8. 40 

3, l.M 
2,735 

5.1H4 


Illinois 

616 

616 

693 

5. 30 

7.W 

8.20 


4,863 

Michigan 

1,116 

1,171 

1,171 

6.20 



5,708 


0.719 

Wisconsin 

367 

341 

341 

4.60 

7.50 

8. 10 

1,688 

2, 558 


Minnesota 

446 

4<KI 

428 

4.70 

7.20 


2,002 

2.880 

3. 424 

Iowa 

776 

820 

928 

5.40 

8. 40 

8.30 

4. 185 



Missouri. 

1,042 

1,106 

1,205 

4.60 


7.60 

4,689 

7, 840 

9,158 

North Dakota 

250 

240 

254 

4.60 


7.80 

1,1.50 

1,752 

1,981 

South Dakota 

689 

689 

096 

4.60 

7. 70 

7.80 

3, 100 

5, 306 
6,937 

5,420 

Nebraska 

696 

733 

(KK) 

6.20 

8.10 

7.90 

3,099 

5,214 

Kansas 

286 

286 

200 

4.80 


7. 10 

1,368 


2,123 

Kentucky 

63L 

694 

701 

5.00 

7.00 

7.90 

3, 1.56 

4,858 

5, i538 

Tennessee — .... 

340 ; 

340 

326 

4.00 

5.50 

6.90 

1,360 

1,870 

1,923 

Alabama 

K3 

90 

86 

2.70 

3.40 

4. 00 

224 

306 

344 

Mississippi 

142 

142 

136 

3.00 



420 


378 

Louisiana 

124 

122 

lie 

2.80 

2.90 

3.10 

347 

354 

360 

Texas - - 

3, 077 

2, 862 

3,091 

80 

3. 40 

5.20 


10,462 

391 

14,882 

423 

18,237 

472 

Oklahoma 

91 

73 

4.30 

5. HO 

6. 90 

Arkansas 

00 

81 

81 

2.90 



261 

251 

259 

Montana 

2,270 

2,270 

2,370 

4.70 

8. 70 


10,669 

19,749 

20,619 

Wyoming 

2.420 

2,686 

2,767 

6.60 



13,310 

24,174 

24.903 

Colorado 

2,064 

2,444 

2,360 

4.60 



9,448 

18,574 


New Mexico 

2,343 

2,062 

2, 248 

3.90 

6.40 


0,138 

13,197 

14,612 

Arizona 

1, 100 

1. 166 

1,165 

2,457 

4.90 

6.30 


5,300 

7,276 

8,200 

Utah 

2,260 

2,340 

4.90 



11,025 

20,826 

21.130 

Nevada 

1, 190 

1,119 

1,141 

6.30 

wjQ 



9,959 


Idaho 

2,492 

2,642 

2,491 

6.00 


8.80 

14,952 

21,099 

21.921 

Washington 

600 

620 

598 

6. 40 


8.70 


mwEm 


Oregon 

Callfemia 

1,860 

1,860 

1,916 

4.60 



8, 370 

11,904 

15,711 

2,310 

2,402 

2,450 

6.30 

8.10 


12, 243 

19,456 

22,050 

Umited States 

36^327 

37,223 

38,361 

4.80 

7.61 

7.88 

174, 545 

279,464 

802,092 


Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary 
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Table 526 . — Sheep: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and at all markete, 

190a-19S3, 


RECEIPTS. 


Calendar 

year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Louis. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kansas 

City. 

Omaha. 

St. 

Joseph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 


Thmir 

Than- 

Thou- 

Tkou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thtm- 

Thou-’ 

Thou,- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 


1900 

3,540 

306 

416 


860 

1,277 

300 

400 

61 

1901 

4,944 

226 

520 

W 

980 

1,815 

526 

832 

67 

1002 

4,51tt 

817 

623 

10 

1,154 

1,748 

561 

602 

61 

1908 

4,583 

465 

528 

125 

i;i62 

i;804 

590 

876 

42 

1904 

4.505 

519 

688 

104 

1,004 

1,7M 

794 

773 

28 

1905 

4,737 

738 

645 

125 

1,319 

1,971 

981 

818 

57 

1906 

4,805 

826 

579 

08 

1,617 

2,165 

827 

735 

64 

1007 

4,218 

828 

565 

113 

1,582 

2,039 

764 

568 

65 

1908 

4.352 

675 

679 

120 

1,641 

2,106 

592 

359 

60 

1909 

4,441 

634 

776 

188 

1.645 

2,107 

021 

490 

78 

1910 

5.220 

506 

736 

103 

1,841 

2,985 

560 

805 

151 

1911 

5,736 

617 

092 

187 

2; 176 

2,978 

718 

712 

212 

1912 

6,056 

777 

1,031 

284 

2,134 

2,951 

729 

628 

207 

1913 

5.903 

620 

050 

328 

2,005 

3,222 

812 

785 

271 

1914 

5,378 

1 602 

749 

408 

2,002 

3,114 

830 

795 

404 

1015 

3,510 

765 

648 

368 

1,815 

3,268 

878 

704 

337 

1016 

4,201 

1,409 

671 

431 

1,758 

3,171 

804 

628 

321 

1017 

3,595 

2,000 

531 

406 

1,499 

8,017 

670 

430 

267 

1918 

4.680 

1,652 

536 

335 

1,667 

3,386 

827 

630 

387 

1919 

5,244 

2,067 

724 

453 

1,945 

3,789 

1,007 

912 

686 

1930 

4,005 

2; 079 

605 

394 

1,687 

a 801 

843 

72Q 

358 

1921 

4,ra4 

1,468 

636 

857 

1,780 

2,753 

931 

633 

288 

1922 

3,874 

1,867 

028 

325 

1,674 

2,533 

730 

499 

223 

1023 

4,008 

1,867 

501 

380 

1,671 

2,970 

070 

454 

216 



AU 

Total 

Total 

other 

all 

nine 

mar- 

mar- 

mar- 

kets 

kets 

kets. 

Topori- 

report- 


Ing. 

ing. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Tkeu- 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 


7,349 

8.010 

9,487 

10,234 

10,100 

11,301 
11. 716 
10,742 

10, m 

11,046 

13, 126 
14,327 
14,707 
14,086 
14, 372 

12,288 

13,470 

12,484 

14,050 

16,847 

13,501 
13,580 
12,253 
13, 102 


SHIPMENTS. 


6,147 

7,213 

7,782 

8,435 

10^400 

9,047 

10^588 

lain 

8,833 


‘) 

18,435 

20,002 

20,216 

22,485 

27,256 

23,538 
24, 108 
22; 864 
22,020 


1900 

487 

(») 

62 



552 

103 

404 

28 

1,636 

a 

1901 

763 

(») 

75 


0 

563 

102 

206 

20 

1,731 

1 

1902 

k;i2 


72 

K 

0 

863 

129 

485 

25 

2,400 


1903 

1,000 

h) 

77 

0 

0 

892 

144 

682 

23 

2,818 


1904 

1,862 

(*) 

101 

0) 

0) 

819 

275 

622 

21 

3,200 


1005 

1,350 


90 



1,016 

292 

012 

38 

3,404 


1900 

i,m 


108 



1, 176 

195 

580 

27, 

3,427 


1907 

1, 140 

(‘) 

01 



1,02:1 

181 

489 

82 

2,965 


1908 

1,214 

(0 

119 


h 

1,098 

138 

241 

28 

2,838 


1909 

940 

(») 

114 

0) 

0) 

959 

127 

348 

34 

2,522 


1010 

1,494 

(0 

77 

m 

(»} 

1,694 

137 

689 

79 

4, 170 


1011 

1,283 

(0 

106 

0 

w 

1,565 

152 

542 

63 

3, 718 


1912 

1, 175 


97 

0 


1,348 

154 

431 

85 

8,235 


1913 1 

1,460 


70 

v) 

h 

1,586 

175 

696 

70 

3,947 


1914 

1,273 

<0 


0) 

h 

1, 196 

170 

565 

87 

3,837 


1915 

258 

653 

72 

163 

611 

1.369- 

264 

536 

124 

4,050 


1916 

829 

1,201 

86 

259 

566 

1,301 

181 

485 

114 

5,102 


1017 

836 

1,058 

09 

248 j 

683 

1,638 

207 

319 

97 

5,955 


1918 

1,205 

1,484 

68 

175 

744 

1,953 

248 

403 

178 

6,618 


1919 

1,309 

1,822 

126 

276 

783 

2,150 

301 

676 

408 

7,860 


1920 

1,202 

1,864 

140 

204 

623 

1,474 

228 

416 

160 

6,311 


1921 

1,352 

1,288 

345 

207 

486 

1,124 

200 

208 

98 

5,207 


1922 

1,273 

1,003 

223 

244 

558 

1,094 

154 

176 

09 

5^484 


1923 

1, 414 1 

1,685 

207 

231 

564 

1,288 

226 

194 

80 

5,870 





2,700 

4,001 

5,055 

5,686 

6,735 

6,262 

6,036 

6,103 

5,851 


6,750 

9,103 

11,010 

12,204 

14,585 

12,563 

11,333 

11,677 

11,730 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch . Prior to 1915 roooipts compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service ofthe Livestock, MeatSLjmd 
Wool Division. Prior to 1915 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, eaoept Bast 
St. Louis (1000 to 1906 from 14th Annual Report of Bureau of Animal Industry; 1907 to 1914 from Mer- 
chants' Exchange Annual Report) ; subsequent figures from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool Division. 

> Figures prior to 1915 not obtainable. 

> Not in operation. 
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Tabus 527. — She^p: BeceipU ai all public stockyards, 1916-19iS8. 


Cal- 

endar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

JniM. 

July. 

Aug. 

Bopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 


Tksth 

TkSSr 

Tkm- 

Thou^ 

Thssh 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou 


Asmii. 

Bands, 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sotwb. 

sands. 

sands. 

1016 

L617 

1,267 

1,:M8 

1,010 

1,060 

1,080 

1,264 

1,726 

2,601 

3,359 

2,042 

1, 873 

18,436 

1018 

1,460 

1,280 

1.150 

1.M4 

1,847 

1,304 

1,451 

1,084 

2, 650 

8, 231 

2,126 

1,470 

20,602 

1017... 

1, 578 

1,884 

1,256 

1,152 

1,059 

1,240 

1,363 

1,763 

2,564 

3, 105 

2,009 

1,683 

20,216 

1018. 

1,364 

1,096 

1,270. 

1,169 

1,214 

1,420 

1,630 

2,270 

8,406 

3,327 

2,605 

1,626 

22,486 

1910 

1,604 

1, 167 

1,268 

‘1,488 

1,468 

1,776 

3^287 

8,860 

8,854 

8,754 

2,845 

2,456 

27,266 

1926.. _ 

1,614 

1,416 

1,816 


1.488 

1,640 

2,084 

2,006 

2,806 

8,027 

2,471 

1,660 

23,538 

1021 

1,792 

1,616 

1,760 

1,677 

1,016 

1,840 

1,776 

2,600 

2,618 

8,042 

2,068 

1,664 

24,168 

1922.... 

1,835 

1,309 

1,466 

1,227 

1,002 

1,700 

1,677 

1,051 

2,303 

3,311 

2,288 

1,516 

22,364 

1923 

1,636 

1,866 

1,430 

1,447 

1,794 

1,436 

1,661 

1,800 

2,660 

3.464 

1,816 

1,526 

22,026 


DivUilon of Statistical and Historioal Researcb. Compiled from data of the reporting iiorvloe of tba 
Livestock, Meats, and Wocd Division. 

1 Complete itifbmistUni for IftlA and 1016, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 


Table 528. — Sheep: Receipts ai Chicago, East SL Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha 

combined, 1909-1998, 


Calendar yetir. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dfio. 


Thou 

Thau 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou- 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1000 

491 

449 

402 

490 

515 

431 

445 

613 

577 

743 

479 

380 

1901 

465 

424 

462 

613 

562 

467 

688 

581 

740 

830 

652 

47T 

1002 

664 

401 

448 

423 

440 

519 

580 

734 

008 

1,208 

871 

815 

1003 

559 

523 

562 

551 

482 

434 

546 

721 

1,022 

1. 143 

036 

640 

1904 

637 

715 

683 

533 

807 

567 

312 

675 

970 

1,080 

761 

513 

1905 

62.1 

600 

643 

033 

668 

615 

604 

603 

1,105 

1,225 

784 

570 

\m 

729 

655 

776 

672 

658 

530 

612 

763 

900 

1,268 

8i0 

6.58 

1007 - - 

755 

044 

058 

687 

614 

400 

676 

685 

1,042 

1,101 

638 

610 

1908 

598 

575 

562 

500 

580 

614 

616 

800 

1,287 

082 

822 

741 

1900 

676 

565 

700 

503 

465 

607 

636 

862 

1,206 

1,281 

iii 

’^700 


651 

522 

561 

ATI 

577 

631 

704 

1^199 

1,^09 

1320 

1,258 

702 

1011 

822 

686 

740 

686 

763 

796 

807 

1,085 

1,566 

2,009 

1,115 

810 

3912 

1,020 

840 

856 

770 

665 

671 

837 

1,052 

1,528 

1,000 

1,113 

905 

1013 

892 

750 

710 

770 

737 

732 

831 

063 

1,860 

1,848 

1,060 

079 

Av. 1909-1913 

702 

674 

711 

650 

641 

687 

781 

1.032 

1,556 

1,772 

1,083 

819 

J914 - 

W4 

8W 

609 

^ I 

707 

716 

723 

979 

1,558 

1,512 

705 

tS 

Itli 

709 

670 

723 

640 

469 1 

531 

637 

931 

1,337 

1,000 

868 

730 

1916 

742 

607 

032 

586 

632 

650 

634 

901 

1,801 

1,403 

854 

701 

1917 

706 

093 

688 

692 ! 

441 

470 

526 

650 

1,111 

1,210 

715 

756 

1018 

716 

585 

6» 

518 

538 

554 

726 

980 

1,770 

1,660 

052 

741 

1019 

780 

547 ! 

664 

623 

612 

742 

1,008 

1,461 

1,068 

1,400 

051 

067 

1926 

666 

019 

580 

462 

632 

632 

827 

1,180 

1,288 

046 

817 

631 

Av, 1914-1020 

776 

659 

673 

597 

562 

615 

739 

1,027 

1,476 

1,291 

837 

766 

1021 - 

813 

700 

819 

754 

729 

725 

645 

1,100 

1, 173 

1,095 

086 

664 

19M 

763 

608 

640 

517 

069 

680 

606 

820 

835 

1,072 

726 

5M 

lOtt 

782 

606 

785 

090 

672 

529 

711 

807 

1,170 

1,231 

612 

685 


Divfoioii of Btatistteal and Historical Research. Prior to 1015 flffuros compiled from yearbooks of the 
stockyard oompaaies; sutaequent figures eompiled from data of the reporting servioe of the lAveatock, 
Meats, and Wool Division. 


Fasrm Animals and their ProdiMds — Sheep, 986 

Tablb 529. — Sheep: Reeeipte, local daughter^ and etocker and feeder ehipmentef 
public etockyardef calendar yeare^ 

RECEIPTS. 



Albany, N. Y 

Anuurflio, Tex 78 

Atlanta, Oa 

Augusta, Oa 

B^more, Md 306 

Billings, Mont 11 

Blminghani, Ala 

Boston, Mass 3 

Buffalo, N.Y 836 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

Cheyenne; Wyo 

Chicago. III.- 3,610 

ClBcinnati, Ohio 356 

Cleveland, Ohio 260 

Columbia, B. O 

Columbus, Ohio I 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 11 

Denver, Colo 766 

Detroit, Mich 269 

Dublin, Oa 

East St. Louis, lU 648 

El Paso, Tex 99 

Emeryville, Calif 

Erie, Pa 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Port Worth, Tex 363 

FflStoria, Ohio 13 

IndianaiMlia, Ind 113 


Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N. J 1, 029 

Kansas City, Mo 1, 816 

Knoxville, Tonn 1 

Lafayette, Ind 3 

Lancaster, Pa 2 

Laredo, Tex 

Logansport, Ind..- 0) 

Lob Angeles, Calif 

Louisville, Ky 308 

Marion, Ohio 

Memiihis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 86 

MobUe,Ala (‘) 

Montgomery, Ala 

Moultrie, Ga 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Nebraska City, Nebr 

Newark, N.J 

New Brighton, Minn 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N.Y 179 

North Salt Lake, Utah 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla 69 

Omaha, Nebr 3, 268 

Paaoo, Waah 

Peoria, lU I 

Philadelphia, Pa 812 

PittsbuWr P* 419 

Portland, Oreg 197 

Pueblo, 6oio 7»4 

Ri6bniond,Va 7 
















































986 Yearbook of the Department, of Agrieuttwire, 19ISS. 

Tabls 529. — Sheep: Receipie, local slaughteTf and stacker and feeder shipmentSf 
public atockyaraSf calendar years, 1915-1928 — Continued. 

RECEIPTS— Continued. 


Market. 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 


TftofA- 

TheVr 

TkOUr- 

Thatir 

Thou- 

ThWL- 

ThOVr 

Thou- 

ThOVr 


»anda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aunda. 

aonda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

Mn 

163 

109 

€2 

25 






Bt. Paul, Minn 

704 

628 

430 

630 

912 

720 

633 


454 

Ban Antonio, Tox 

17 

26 

51 

41 

88 

70 

40 

66 

28 

Beattie, Wash 


20 

0 

52 

102 

91 

91 

70 

86 

Sioux City, Iowa 

837 

321 

267 

887 

666 

358 

288 

223 

216 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 



0) 

2 

37 

5 

2 

2 

5 

Spokane, Wash 

2 

32 

39 

102 j 

117 

127 

73 

63 

28 

Springflud, Ohio 









9 

Tacoma, Wash 


12 

28 

28 

33 

44 

55 

39 


Toledo, Ohio 

41 

20 

34 

. 29 

54 

•69 

23 

20 

13 

Washington, D. C 


15 

7 

8 

20 

27 

35 

21 

17 

Wichita, Kans 

30 

21 

27 

40 

59 

89 

32 

82 

120 

Total 

18, 436 

20^692 

20,216 

22,485 

27,256 

23,538 

24, 168 

22,364 

22,025 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER. 


Albany, N, Y . . 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Oa 

Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont.. 


Birmingham, Ala.... 

Buffalo, N. y 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 

Chicago, Til 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbia, S. C.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dallas, Tox 

Dayton, Ohio... 


Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

East St. Louis, 111. 

El Paso. Tex 

Emeryville, C-olif.. 


Eric, Pa 

Evansville, Ind... 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex., 
Fostorio, Ohio 


Indianapolis, lud.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Jersey City, N. J.. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn... 


Lafhyctte, Ind 

Lancaster, Pa 

Laredo, Tex 

Logansport, Ind... 
Los Angles, Calif. 


Ixmlsvill^ Ky.... 
Marlon, Ohio....: 
Memphis, Tenn.. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Mobile, Ala 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville. Tenn... 

Newark, N.J 

New OrleanB, La.;. 
New Yoi4t,N. Y.. 

iLess than 500 


105 


3,252 

124 


168 


113 

'676 


201 


40 


(») 


61 

0) 


170 


03 


1 

183 


3,462 

70 

144 

(0 

1 

1 

2 

116 

200 


1 

'l80 


31 


1,546 

1,177 

0) 


0) 


25 


0) 


(«) 

(>) 

60 

(») 

1 

no 


2,750 

51 

118 


05 

156 

462 

3 

135 


144 

4 


(0 


(0 


20 


0 ) 


(«) 

(») 

(0 


131 

0) 

16 

1 

1,005 

051 

1 

1 

1 


(•) 


34 


13 


7 

271 


(») 

(») 

1 




1 

3 

0) 

(0 

0) 

(») 

0) 

103 

121 

186 

144 

131 

(«) 

(0 


1 



1 

1 

(0 

0) 

231 

263 

243 

103 

161 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3,935 

2,803 

3,383 

2,601 

2,684 

84 

81 

121 

91 

62 

176 

168 

234 

189 

186 

(0 


Q) 

(0 

1 


0) 

1 

1 

1 

h 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

241 

239 

180 

172 

160 

212 

216 

168 

196 

104 

599 

465 

391 

405 

354 

3 

7 

7 

7 

8 

156 

157 

170 

166 


4 

1 


1 

3 

3 

3 

2 





1 

164 

206 

157 

80 

155 

0) . 

(«) 

(0 

2 

0) 

26 

81 

44 


61 

1 

1,532 

0) 

1,554 

i!o94 


5?27. 

1, 176 

1,066 

1,807 

1,000 

1, 101 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 1 

1 

2 





1 


0) 

(») 

(0 

71 


24 

20 

26 

27 

24 

(>) 

0) 

42 

1 

8 

8 

8 

45 

47 

34 

29 

1 

1 

0) ! 

0) 

0) 

15 

18 

23 

27 

21 





29 

4 

8 

8 

2 

2 

291 

158 

221 

148 

75 



Fam Animcils and their Products — Sheep, 987 


Table 629. — Sheep: Receipts ^ local slaughter ^ and stocker and feeder shipmeHtSf 
public stocky ardsy calendar years ^ 1915-19eS — Continued. 

LOCAL SLAUGHTES— Continued. 


Market. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

North Salk Lake, Utah 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

13 

Thou- 

sands. 

46 

Thou- 

sands. 

26 

Thou- 

sands. 

17 

Thou- 

sands. 

1.5 

rJkott- 

sands. 

67 

Thou- 

sands. 

20 

Thou- 

sands. 

19 

Ofl^en, Utah 


8 

43 

24 

17 

14 

8 

7 

Oklahoma, Okla 

39 

72 

.27 

14 

8 

5 



4 

Omaha« Nebr 

1,899 

1,870 

1,378 

1.433 

0) 

1 

1,639 

(0 

1 

1.417 





Peoria, HI 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

244 

PhUttdelphla. Pa 


170 

220 

286 

343 

446 

345 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

5G 

111 

65 

05 

103 

125 

148 

117 

117 

Portland, Oreg.^ 

146 

112 

87 

77 

109 

104 

151 

05 

104 

Richmond, Va 

6 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

0 

B 

RnatankA, Va 








^ V 54 

St. Joseph, Mo 

61.*) 

624 

472 

580 

706 

615 

TM 

576 

Rt. T^niii, l^n 

16 

18 

11 

8 




St. Paul, Minn 

181 

152 

118 

176 

251 

300 

316 

810 

253 

San Antonio, Tex 

9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

. ? 

83 

Seattle, Wash 


20 

9 

52 

101 

90 

91 

69 

Sioux (Mty, Iowa. 

210 

216 

170 

210 

282 

199 

191 

153 

138 

Sioux Foils, S. Dak 

0) 

4 

0) 

9 

0) 

13 

2 

1 

(') 


Spokane, Wash 

1 

1 

IG 

26 

11 

0) 

Springfidd, Ohio 








Tacoma, Wash..-. 


1 

12 

28 

24 

87 

37 

55 

40 


Toledo, Ohio...... 


3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 


Washington, D. C 


15 

6 

8 

20 

27 

34 

20 

17 

Wichita, Kans 


4 

2 

4 

6 

5 

6 

13 

17 










Total.............. 

10^254 

11,228 

0,H2 

10,266 

12, 646 

10, 981 

12,858 

10^660 

lU, 27J 



STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIFMENTS. 


Amarillo, Tex 


17 

79 

50 

116 

86 

23 

23 

62 






(*) 


(0 


1 

Augusta, Ga... 





0) 

(‘) 

0 ) 



Baitimore, Md... 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 ) 

1 

1 

Billings, Mont 



6 

14 

17 

9 






1 

1 


0 ) 





Buff^orN. ^ 


14 

18 

21 

^ 14 

23 

4 

3 

2 





1 

1 

(’) 




CbicMto. ifl.. ... 


467 

634 

968 

1,106 

2 m 

521 

688 

682 

Cinemnati, Ohio 


5 

1 

5 

8 

8 

13 

15 

15 

Cleveland, Ohio 



1 

3 

4 


4 

7 

4 

Denver, Colo... 


741 

1,030 

921 

1,290 

1^9 

643 

1,088 

1,068 

Detroit, Mich 


5 

6 

3 

8 

20 

14 

12 

12 

East St, Louis, 111 


36 

48 

48 

70 

60 

33 

SO 

51 

El Paso, Tex .1 



164 

43 

189 

95 

21 

30 

37 

Evansville, Ind 



(0 

(') 

(‘) 

(») 

0 ) 

(>) 

(*) 

Port Way lie, Ind 




(0 

Fort Worth, Tex 


72 

127 

111 

164 

71 

80 

130 

39 

Fostoria, Ohio 




(*) 

0 ) 

1 

1 

(0 

1 

Indiana^lis, Itid.. 



4 

5 

5 

« 10 

9 

.5 

jAeksonvlIle, Fla 


(0 


(•) 

1 

1 


(t) 


Kansas City, Mo 


^460 

510 

W2 

672 

474 

324 


407 

Knoxville, Teiiu 



2 

1 

1 

(0 


3 


Lafayett^ Ihd 


(«) 

(») i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Laredo, Tex ... 







(0 

Logansport, Ind..... 




1 

(*) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(0 

(•) 

X/M Angele^Calif 









4 

Xiduisvlllc, Ky.. 



1 

27 

31 

20 

25 

34 

34 

Marion, Ohio... 



1 

(0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Memphis, Tenn 


(1) 

J 



0 ) 

(») 

(«) 

Milwaukee, Wls. 


1 

1 

1 ! 

4 

1 

1 

Mobile, Ala. 



(I) 1 



j... 




Montgomenr, Ala 

Nashville, Tenn 


5 

3 

0 ) 

2 

19 

1 

0 



« 2 

Nebraska City, Nebr i 




(») 

1 

(0 





i Lciss than 500. 

86813*-~i^bk 102.1 03 








088 Tearhook of the Department of AgrwvMftrey iOHSi 

Tablx 529. — Sheep: Receivte, local slaughter ^ and atoeker and Jteder ahipm^nta, 
public stock yards, calendar years, 1915-1929 — Continued. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS-Contlnued. 


Market. 

1915 

1915 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1031 

1922* 

1023 


TSos^ 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thom- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


tauda. 

oonda. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Newark- N. J 









0) 

New Brlfd^ton, Minn 


4 

4 


83 

8 

7fi 

46 

Nei^v Oriaans, La 



0) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

North Salt Lake, Utah 


47 

159 

315 

277 

211 

142 

276 

334 

Ogden, Utah 



1 

41 

171 

138 

197 

381 

860 

Oklahoma, Okla... 


34 

13 

6 

6 

8 

2 

8 

3 

Omah^^N'ebr 

Pasco, Wash 


1,096 

1,802 

1,592 

59 

1,787 

131 

1,124 

68 

670 

757 

880 

Peoria, HI 




(0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Portland, Oreg 


15 

37 

18 

27 


18 

7 

5 

Pneblo. Colo 




20 

(0 

1 

(*) 

8 

212 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

St. JoseplL Mo 


97 

134 

196 


143 


118 

150 

St. Paul, Minn 

i 

140 

92 

109 

301 

118 

78 

66 

91 

flan Anlo«io, T«* 


9 

1 

17 

46 

38 

6 

88 


Sioux City, Iowa... 

i 

87 

62 

129 

273 


64 

45 

H 

Sioux Fa^S. Dak 

1 


0) 

(*) 

28 

1 

(0 

0) 


Spokane, Wash 



18 

34 

85 

75 

12 

22 


Tacoma, Wash 




2 


2 

0) 

0) 

MRU 

moUwio, 'Ohio 





(») 

3 

0) 

0) 

BBBB 

Widiita; Kans 


1 

miQi 

16 

19 

3 

2 

^17 

37 

Total 


3,277 

4,448 

5,206 

6,956 

5,180 

3,095 

4,167 

4,478 


Dl'^ton of Btotlatioal and Historical Reaearoh. Compfled from reporta made by atoekyards to the 
Livealook, Meats and Wool Division. 

> Less than GOO. 


Table 530. — Sheep: Receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments, 

public stockyards, 1929, 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou 

Thou 

TAoii^ 

Thorn- 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou 

Thvu 

Thou 

Thou 

Thau 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

138 

102 

107 

125 

88 

39 

45 

62 

85 

12» 

152 

165 

1,226 

16 

11 

12 

16 

15 

6 

13 


15 

17 

14 

13 

161 





• 



1 

(1) 

1 

(I) 


2 

358 

283 

315 

838 

261 

300 

200 

865 

478 

599 

835 

346 

4,006 

343 

188 

212 

238 

204 

189 

337 

228 

227 

266 

317 

235 

2,684 

24 

25 

21 

11 

5 

7 

23 

81 

186 

203 

63 

84 

682 

8 

2 

3 

8 

83 

83 

70 

83 

30 

20 

0 

6 

845 

3 

2 

2 

3 

19 

5 

0 

10 

3 

r 

4 

4 

62 

0) 





1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

(I) 


15 

S4 

15 

16 

S3 

34 

16 

31 

22 

36 

34 

46 

47 

888 

16 

13 

18 

18 

16 

14 

15 

18 

18 

16 

8 

31 

186 






0) 

0) 

0) 

2 

1 

1 

0) 

4 

138 

101 

121 

114 i 

•2 

20 

581 

48 

221 

707 

219 

68 

1,857 

16 

10 

20 

19 


8 

10 

10 

10 

19 

13 

11 

.169 

54 

24 

20 

10 

0 

3 

29 

11 

127 

588 

313 

30 

1,908 

32 

19 

24 

20 

54 

03 

79 

60 

60 

63 

34 

84 

561 

18 

14 

17 

12 1 

89 

68 

56 

40 

27 

27 

18 

18 

854 

0) 

1 

0) 


C) 

2 

8 

5 

30 

10 

8 

2 

51 


stockyard. 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shlpmeBta 

Chicago, ni.: 

Reoeipta. 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shlpmeols 

Olndiuiati, Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Ole^elaDd, Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Denver, Colo.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

East St. Louis, Mo.; 

Receipts 

Local slaughter..... 
Stoc ke r fre d w 


1 liosi fiOO. 


















" Farm Animala and their Products — Sheep^ dg9 

TAin>9 ^30. — Sheep: Receipts ^ local slaughter , and stocker and feeder shipmenU^ 
public stockyards, IBBS — Continued. 


Stockyard 


Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nor. Dec. Total. 



Fort Worth, Tox.: sands. 

lleoelpts 12 

Iiooal slao^ter 6 

Stocker and feeder 

ahln iTfian tg U 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Eeeeipts 7 

Local slaughter 5 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 0) 

Jersey City, N. J.; 

Baoeipts 81 

Local slaughter 81 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

Receipts.- 146 

Local slaughter 108 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 27 

Oklahoma, Okie.: 

Receipts 1 

Local slaughter 1 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

Sacoiptt 247 

Local .slaughter 178 

Stocker and feeder 

ahipments 25 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Receipts 63 

liocal slaughter 8 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

St. Joseph, Mo.: 

Receipts 101 

Local slaughter 82 

Stocker aiu feeder 

shipments 7 

8t. Paul, Minn.: 

Receipts 37 

Local slaughter 23 

Stocker and feeder 

staipraonts 4 

Sioux City, Iowa: 

Receipts 25 

Local slaughter 20 

Stocker and feeder 
ahipments 2 


Division of Statistical and 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool 
« Less than 600. 


72 878 

63 7M 


30 iM 
28 2S8 


34 24 216 

94 20 136 


HlstorM Reoeardi. Compiled from data of the reporting servioe of the 
DiThdon. Local slaughter data from stockyards. 


Table 531. — Sheep: Shipments of feeder sheep from public stockyards, 19IBS, 


Feb. I Mar. I Apr. May. June. 


Chicago, 111 38,881 

Denver, Colo 81,881 

Fort Worth, Tex ^291 

Kansas City, s:aB8 16,364 

Nstioiial Stc& Yards, U1 484 


Number.] 


Omaha, Nebr 20; 468 

Sioux City, Iowa l, 964 

South St. Joseph, Mo 1, 722 

South St. PauC Minn 2, 770 

Another 2,704 

Total ^14.949 



34,847 52,582 51,010 















































Division of Statistical and Historical Rasearcb. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspeo* 
tkm records. 

















































' PiXftm AnimaU' and tkeiT ProducU — Sheep. 

Table 532. — Sheep: Imporia, exports, and prices, 1896-19$$. 



Divhtion of Statistical and Ilistorical Besearcb. Compiled from reports ol the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


ssies 



























Tearhooh of the Depe^rtmcwt of Agiiadimre, 19&S. 


TjlSub 634. — Sh«ep; Farm price iSlh of month, United Ste^, 


Calendar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


June. 

Jnly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

D9 

Weight- 
ed BV. 

lOM 

$5.68 

16.09 

4.34 

$5.64 
4 45 

$6.10 
4 55 

$5.79 
4 51 

$5.44 

424 

$5.47 

419 

$4 68 
3.96 

$4 81 
3.91 

$4.68 

3.68 

H63 

8.65 

H54 
8. 71 

$A24 

416 

IWI 

4.47 

ww 

A89 

A 01 

412 

4 57 

4 74 

4.58 

4 21 

496 

411 

4.19 

4.05 

4. 21 

434 

mz 

4.36 

4.68 

4.97 

6.16 

4 91 

4.84 

4.30 

483 

423 

4.16 

4.27 

4 46 

4» 

Iv. 1910-1W3 — 

4.58 

4.52 


AID 

499 

478 

458 

431 

426 

4.18 

415 

4 23 

4» 

1M4 

4.67 

4.07 

4.77 

490 

'487 

*4TO 

THh 

4.87 


4 81 


4.95 

479 

im 

4.96 

5.14 

5.36 

1X3 

454 

5.43 

A 36 

A 16 

A06 

5.18 

A 18 

A38 

A37 

W16 

5.52 

5.90 

6.35 

4 61 

6. 66 

6.54 

A38 

9.33 

A22 



6. 41 

6.77 

10.44 

A29 

9.46 

1W7 

7.38 

8.17 

9.21 

9.69 

iai6 

9.84 

9.38 

10.24 

10.20 

1918-.’- 

ia55 

10.75 

11.41 

11.98 

12. 33 

11.56 

11.04 

ia99 


10.35 

fllUl 

9.46 

ia96 

W19 

9.68 

9.95 


11.83 

10.93 

10.34 

9.25 

9.06 

A69 

8.46 

8. 35 

A53 

0.63 

1990. 

tSSi 

9.97 

10.35 

me 

10.34 

9.13 

8.21 

7.54 

7.34 

A 62 

6.20 

A 54 

&51 

Av. 1914-1910-.. 

03 

7.79 

8.26 

469 

8.69 

Tm 

7.75 

03 

Q2I 

7.41 

7.30 

7.30 

7.84 

1921 

1992 

5.30 

ToT 

5.37 

5.11 

5.11 

474 

4.34 

438 



1^ 


465 

4.57 

5.71 

6. 51 

6. 43 

6.65 

6.09 

0. 11 

A98 


5.93 

A02 


A96 

lOlB 

6.88 

6.88 

7.06 

7.20 

6.92 

6.43 

6.43 

A22 


A33 

A20 


A96 


Division of Crop and Livestock Bstiiafttes. 


Table 5Hh, — Lambs: Farm price per 100 pounds. ISth of month. United States, 

1910-mS. 


Year beginning 
June 1. 

Juno. 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 





Apr. 

May. 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 1$.: 

1913- 14 

Av. 1910-1913 

1914- 18 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 36-., 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1920 

mi-22 

1«2-2I 

1933-24 

i 

IA71 
5.42 
A 74 
6.05 

$5.70 

5.29 

A60 

5.50 

$5.85 
5.02 
A49 
A 51 

$6.78 
4.68 
A42 
A 51 

i 

$5.54 

468 

A37 

A64 

$5.60 
498 
A 70 
5.85 

$6.71 

5.22 

403 

410 

$A44 
A 15 
434 
418 

$5.40 

5.38 

456 

0.31 

$A77 
A98 
459 
4 47 

$A74 

410 

466 

449 

lAOi 

433 

A99 

405 

A26 

B3, 

A02 

A47 

Q3 

m 

m 

ATS 

6.78 

Q3 

iffn 

m 

A75 

1 

6.55 
7.21 
A 16 
11.19 
14 20 
13.09 
11.79 

1 

1 

1 

414 

476 

441 

1479 

13.64 

11.45 

487 

433 

7.02 

472 

1481 

1444 

11.85 

440 

447 
7.29 
4 59 
14 88 
1471 
14 91 
444 

467 
7.78 
10.51 
14 77 
1417 
1408 
7.70 

4 00 
410 
11.40 
1411 
1403 
1417 
7.90 

1 

7.32 

449 

12.51 

1A39 

1434 

1420 

T.78 

4W 

7.« 

0.98 

1484 

1454 

12.94 

488 

iO 


232] 

ffri 

EEi 

9.78 

480 

1418 

14 53 

trta 

11.44 

11.44 

1440 

7,58 

A87 

ia73 

7.37 

9.56 

10.60 

0.90 

0.80 

9.06 

0,27 

9.43 

10.28 

n 

418 

10.80 

1401 

400 

1448 

2410 

7.38 
14 09 

1 

4 87 
1483 

1431 

ILOl 

146i' 

1469 


406 

1438 





— 



Divison of Crop and Idvestocik Estimates. 


Table 536 . — Farm prices of sheep, wr head, by ages, United SUxtes, Jan. 1, 


Jan. 1. 

y 

Eereil 

year 

and 

over. 

Weth- 

eial 

yew- 

and 

over. 

Hams. 

Jan. 1. 

ViMkr 
year 1 
old. 

Eweal 

yew 

and 

over. 

Welb. 

eiel 

yew 

and 

ow. 

Rams. 

1813. 

1913 

1914„ 

1915 

MM- 

1917 

19» 

$404 

411 

433 

463 

418 

408 

9.04 

$8.45 

8.96 

409 

459 

435 

7.48 

i9L70 

$4 43 
8.98 
400 
448 
403 
4 78 
11.30 

14 30 
480 
449 
9.01 
14 33 
1463 
34 84 

1910- 

1930- 

1931 

1983. 

1833 

1934 

1482 

406 

434 

434 

466 

489 

$12.44 

11.03 

487 

484 

7.89 

408 

$11.03 

9.60 

493 

407 

406 

495 

I8L90 
2L08 
lAlO 
1L37 
14 » 
1440 


l>lvMon ot nd lilvcstook 



























































Farm* Afitmals a/nd their ProducU — Sheep. 


Tabus iS37 . — Sheep and lambs: 


MonMyfa 
of month, 


farm price per 100 pounds, by Stales, 16th 
i, 1928. 
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Tabus SS7, — Sheep and lambe: Monthly farm price pet 100 pounde, by StateSflSih 
of month, toes — Continued. 

LAMBS— OoBtinoed. 



t)lvisioa of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 538 . — Sheep and lambs, neUive and western: Monthly average price per 100 
pounds, Chicago, 1901-1928, 



































and their ProducU — Sheep. 


TABtiB 538 . — Sheep and lambs^ native and western: Monthly average price per 100 
poundSf Chicago^ 1901-192S — Continued. 

LAMBS. 


Calendar year, 



7.01 

7.18 

7. 96 

8. 45 

9.20 

8.75 

0.55 

ia55 

16.25 

15.65 

16.85 

18.60 

14.05 

17.10 

14. 25 

15.56 

12.44 

13. 51 


13.64 13.00 14,04 13.03 12.44 13.51 12.06 12l86 12.37 12.40 12.63 13.18 


12. 67 14. 40 15. S 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Figures prior to 1021 for sheep, and prior to Nov., 1020, 
for lambs, compiled from Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook; subsequent figures from data of the report- 
ing service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

^ Simple average of monthly average prices. 

Tablb 639. — Sheep: Monthly average price per 100 pounds at six markets^ 1923, 

CHIOAQO. 


Kind and grade. 


Lambs; 

Medium to prime— Dollars 

84 pounds down - 14. 06 

Culls and common 11. 25 

Spring lambs, medium to choice 

Yearling wethers, medium to prime 11. 19 

Wethers, medium to prime 8. 47 

Ewes— 

Medium to choice 6. 79 

Culls and common.. 4. 76 

Breeding ewes, full mouth to yearling 

Feeder lambs, medium to choice 13. 89 
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Tabub 53d. — Sheep: MorUhly aeerage price per 100 pounds at six markets. 

EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Kind tiod srode. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan.l- 

Junesa 


DoUmt, 

1A90 

11.26 

iMUirs. 

1A90 

U.26 

DoUan. 

18.00 

1L25 

DdUstk 
13.78 
11. 17 

Dollart, 

18.08 

lasi 

1&25 

10.03 

7.83 

A88 

a 18 

Dollart, 

ia65 

10.32 

14.56 

lasi 

a32 

A54 

8l85 

DoRers. 

18.71 

ia02 

p^PR 

la?! 

7.06 

€.28 

.37 

It 35* 
A8D 

A80 

4.00 

It 25 
&GS 

7.18 

4.06 

It 25 

ao8 

7.80 

4.85 

10.00 

7.88 

0.48 

3.54 



looomgi 

I6II66I6I 

■■■■I 

HOOPHip 

IgllBlM 




MMH 

■■Hi 

HHI 

■HH 



Kind and grade. 

Inly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Deo, 

Aver- 

luTl- 

Dec. 81. 

Stetubter aboep and lambs: 

Lambo~~ 

Ltoht and handy weight (64 pounds 

down) modittm>prlinfi. 

All weights, cull and ooimnon 

Yearling wethers, medhun-prime 

Wethers (2 yean old and over) medium- 

prime 

Ewes, oommon-choice 

Ewes, canner and cult 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Fe^ng lambs, medliunelioioe-.... 

i>e»ar«. 

18.00 

0.84 

10.80 

AOS 

4.58 

2.03 

DoUart. 

11.08 

A64 

0.18 

A50 

4.06 

3.10 


Deilan, 
It 85 
0.11 
0.21 

6.40 

4.02 

2.35 

DoUart. 
It 68 
0.12 
0.80 

A50 

4.08 

8.85 

Dollars . 
U.88 
0.42 
0.33 

AS2 

AQ6 

8.83 

DoUart. 

12.02 

0.13 

0.42 

A42 

4.04 

2.23 










FORT WORTH. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 
. age 
Jan. 1- 
lUDO 30. 

Lambs: 

Medium to prime— 

84 pounos down 


DoUart. 

13.30 

10.14 

Dollars. 

13.22 

laoo 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 
12 56 
9. SO 
1212 

206 

280 

236 

238 

DoUart. 

Culls and common 



Spring iambs, medium to ohoioe 

It 86 

254 

A50 

246 

214 


Medium to pHme: 

Yearling wethers 

Wethen 

Ewes: 

Medium to dioioe 

Culls and common 

Breeding ewes, full mouth to yearling 

0.78 

7.08 

A06 

8.15 

A64 

7.14 

A33 

8.86 

ia24 

7.60 

A54 

3.42 

ia75 

7.60 

A34 

238 

0.60 

266 

5.85 

212 

Feeder lambs, medium to choice 

It 68 

It 00 

12 17 

1212 








Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 

July 1- 
Dec. 3t 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Li^t and handy weight (64 pounds 
down) medium-IWinui _ ^ ^ . 

Dollars. 

18.78 

0.61 

0.41 

A 41 
A75 
2.56 

DoUart. 
It 63 
a 15 
0.00 

A55 

A95 

264 

DoUart. 
It 73 
0.20 

244 

A57 

5.2fr 

270 

ia4i 

DoUart. 
It 10 
201 
226 

205 
4.57 
2 21 

278 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

Dollars, 

All weights, cull and oommon 

Yearling wotbeia, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years old sod over) mediun- 

< prime 

Ewes, oommon-ohoiec 

Ewes, canner and coll : 

Feeding aheep and lambs: 

Feeding iambs, medium-otudee 

250 

5.92' 

216 

t88 

250 

227 

285 

206 

285 

A28 

278 

285 





OlMWtteiHon of Uvostook ohoiifed Jnkf I, IMS. 









































Foarm Aoiimds wnd thdr ProduetB — Sheeps 


TiM9 — Simp: Monthly average price per 100 pounde ai eix taarkelg, 

lots — CoatizMied. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan.l- 

JuneSO. 

Lambs— 

Medium to prime— 

84 pounds down 

CuUa BJif 1 (lominn^i . , 

Snrine medium to eholm _ 

DoUars. 

18.78 

11.01 

Dollart. 

13.78 

11.14 

DoUara. 
13. C6 
11. 14 

DoUara. 
13.56 
11. 12 

Dollara. 

13.07 

10.48 

Dollara. 

13.86 

10.38 

14.62 

1044 

A42 

4.56 

2.26 

Dollars. 

1A08 

10.88 


10.84 

7.82 

&40 

8.47« 

1). 10 
7.92 

8.88 

3.98 

1L20 

8.63 

7.72 

4.64 

1L31 

0.36 

A24 
A 12 

10.59 

T.Al 

6.27 

A48 

1091 

7.91 

6.68 

3.82 


18.28 

18.52 

13.80 

12. 9S 








Kind and grade. 

July. 



Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

i 

Ayer- 

age 

Julyl- 
Dec. 31. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Li^t and bandy weight (84 pounds 

down) medium-prime 

AU weights, cull and common 

Yearling wetbeni, medlnxarprlBie- 

Wethers (2 yean old and over) luedium- 

priibe 

Ewes, common-oboloe 

Ewes, eanner and cull 

Feeding ueen and lambs: 

iHmbfi, morflnm-ftholOB 

HoUara. 

1A03 

0.32 

iao4 

A7« 

AOS 

2128 

DoUarg. 

11.82 

A81 

9.22 

A04 

A52 

3L33 

Dollara. 

12.18 

9.38 

0.32 

A 70 
&04 
Z20 

Dollara. 

11.91 

9.08 

9.12 

A73 

A85 

A22 

Dollara. 

11.86 

9.40 

9.24 

0 78 
195 
2.28 


Dollara. 

12.08 

9.21 

9.40 

6.80 

6.13 

2:31 












OMAHA. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Ave- 

age 

Jan. 1- 
June 30. 

Lambs: 

Medium to prime— 

84 pounds down 

Culls a:}d common 

Spring lambs, medium to prime - 

DoUara. 

1A74 

11.02 

DoUara. 
13.79 
11. 16 

Dollars. 

13.69 

11.20 

DoUara. 

13. 56 
11.25 

Dollara. 
13.20 
10 82 
15.50 

10.35 

7. 33 

6.33 

a. 26 

Dollara. 
13.86 
10 86 
15.00 

10 98 
032 

4.38 

2.16 

Dollara. 

13.65 

11.05 

Medium to pHme— 

Yearling wethers 

Wethers 

Ewes: 

Medium to choice 

cornmnn 

llrnAding awm, full mmith tn yearlong _ _ 

1083 

8.06 

6.32 

A82 

11.00 

016 

6.66 

410 

11.34 

8.50 

7.58 

008 

11.37 

8.70 

7.88 
A 24 

10.98 

7.84 

052 

3.94 

lovnlML 'tvuwliiim tA«4Munn. ” 

13.67 

14 00 

13.76 

13.26 








Kind and grade. 

i 

July. . 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Odt. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 

July 1- 
Dcc. 81. 

fflas^ter dieep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

light and handy weight (84 pounds 

down) mediuffl'Prlraa 

All weights, ottU and oominon 

YoarMng wathers^ medium-piiiae 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 

prime - 

Ewes^ eoannon-dioloe 

Ewesj. eaaner and cun 

Feeding sheep and tomht: 

Feeding wmbs, medifim-clioiae 

DoUara. 
10 01 
9.70 
10 4W 

006 

462 

2.00 

1099 

]kUara. 

1L06 

9.23 

9.45 

0 70 
5.88 
2.25 

11. 21 

DoUara. 
12.25 
081 1 
038 

088 

460 

2.08 

12128 

DoUara. 

12.24 

0.94 

007 

089 

469 

2.18 

11.94 

DoUara. 

11.72 

064 

9.17 

7.01 

006 

2.48 

1L60 

Dollara. 

11.68 

9.50 

9.55 

7.18 

5.70 

2.80 

11.32 

Dollara. 
12. 13 
9.65 
9.55 

079 
AOl 

080 

1L56 


Clanlfloation of livestodc ohsiiged July 1. 1923. 
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T ABLB 530. — Sheep: Monthly average price per 100 pounde at eix markete, tO$S — 

Continued. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

Aver- 

jiS!!i- 
June 30. 

Lambs: 

Medium to prime— 

84 pounds down 

Culls and common 

Spring lambs, medium to choice 

Dollati, 

13.44 

10.91 


Dollars. 

18.63 

ia84 

Dollars. 

18.23 

10.86 

Donors. 

12.87 

9.72 

Dollars. 

13.06 

9.84 

Dollars. 

18.28 

ia48 

Vearirng wethers, medium to prime 

Wethers, medium to prime 

Ewes: 

Medium to choice 

Culls and common 

Tlreedlng ewes, full month yeArlltig 

10.74 

7.66 

6.25 

8.08 


ia94 

8.p9 

6.68 

4.60 

10.77 

8.86 

7.64 

4.66 

9.91 

7.23 

6. 15 
3.48 

ia67 

6.62 

122 

2.04 

ia62 

7.69 

6.28 

aai 

Feeder Jaml)?, medium to ehoIcM— ^ _ 

















Kind and grade. 

[ 

July. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Julyl- 
Dec. 31. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

yght and handy weight (84 iMunds 

down) medium-prime 

All weights, cull and common 

Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 

prime 

Ewes, oommou-choioe 

Ewes, Conner and cull 

Feedlug sheep and lambs: 

Feeing lambs, medium-choice 

Dollars. 

12.49 

9.38 

ia27 

6.62 

4.34 

1.66 

Dollars. 

11.93 

0.40 

9.08 

6.66 

4.76 

2.26 

Dollars. 

11.37 

9.16 

8.73 

6.51 

4.47 

2.07 

11.39 

Dollars. 

11.30 

9.12 

8.86 

6.68 

167 

2.34 

11.44 

Dollars. 

11.46 

9.21 

9.00 

6.78 

6.27 

2.51 

11.25 

Dollars. 

11.64 

9.19 

9.ir 

6.42 

180 

2L16 




1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July l, 1928. 


Table 640. — Sheep and lambs: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices j per 100 pounds, at Chicago, 1910-19BS, 



Farm price. 

Average market 
price at Chicago. 

Price relatives (1913—100). 

Calendar year. 

Sheep, 
weighted 
u verage. 

Lambs, 

simple 

average. 

Sheep. 

Lambs*. 

Farm price. 

Market price. 


Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

1910 

Dollars, 

6.08 

Dollars. 

6.40 

Dollars. 

6.26 

Dollars. 

7.69 

113.9 

106.8 

101.3 

96.7 

1911 

107 

6.30 

8.94 

6.93 

91.3 

87.6 

75.9 

77.1 

i012 

120 

6.60 

160 

7.18 

94.2 

92.6 

sae 

924 

1913 

146 

6.06 

6.19 

7.69 

100.0 



loao 

1914 

179 

6.31 

6.56 

7.99 

107.4 

1018 

107.1 

108.9 

1915 

6.23 

6.86 

6.36 

0.05 

117.8 

118.2 

122.6 

117.7 

1916 

6.27 

8.19 

7.82 

10.77 


186.4 


1421 

1917 

9.64 

12.23 

1L04 

lies 

218.9 

202.1 

212 7 

208.9 

1918 

10.82 

18.96 

12.44 

16.08 

242.6 

28L1 

289.7 

2228 

1919 

9.36 

12.96 

ia47 

16.81 

209.6 

2116 

201.7 

2121 

1920 

8.11 

11.94 

9.49 

16.47 

181.8 

197.4 

1829 

201.2 

1921 

166 

7.20 

6.18 

9.86 

102.0 

110.0 

96.8 

1222 

1922 

6.96 

6.70 

7.15 

18.68 

188.6 

leas 

187.8 

177.9 

1923 

6.66 

10.50 

7. 10 

18.89 

140.1 

178.6 

1826 

1826 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Perm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates; market prices from data of the reporting service of the LivestodL, Meats, and Wool Division. 
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Farm Afd/ituAa and their Products — -Sheep, 

Taslh S41 . — Sheen and lambs: Monthly daughter under Federal inepeeUon, 

1907-19tS. 


Calendar year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1907 

1,016,701 

837,329 

841,526 

861,006 

768,571 

735,065 

864,940 

1908 

871,642 

724,867 

677,048 

663,624 

731,785 

841, 716 

891,112 

1909 

006,838 

806,561 

903,860 

839,010 

712, 103 

842,528 

084,114 

1910 

903,242 

770,796 

726,675 

092,897 

705,690 

026,000 

967,878 

1911 

1,120,800 

1,018,696 

1,059,388 

974,072 

1,085,306 

1, 146; 420 

1, 140,617 

1912 

1,383,239 

1, 151, 431 

1,106,620 

070,574 

962,670 

1,028,426 

1, 181,246 

1913 

1, 192,486 

060,882 

883, 197 

1.048,656 

1. 127,345 

1, 134, 615 

1,273,406 

1914 

1,296,626 

1,112,500 

1, 143, 188 

1. 149,928 

1,084,677 

1,113,437 

1, 171, 105 

1015 

1, 106,268 

945,012 

986,203 

829,906 

730,051 

882,^ 

083,684 

1916 

976,417 

903,755 

861,470 

768,683 

854,014 

989,824 

930,169 

1917 

056.416 

818,640 

861,331 

777,346 

632,451 I 

710,031 

688,205 

1918 

779,034 

6.65,016 

735,595 

613,814 

650,063 

737, 298 

869,403 

1919 

1,003,880 

753,940 

737,836 

807,766 

894,324 

931,466 

1,160,470 

1920 

054,607 

828,426 

787,867 

713, 796 

670; 674 

817,553 

1,048,428 

1921 

1,068,346 

958,010 

1,076,213 

1.040,628 

984,003 

1,116,009 

1,050,902 

1922 

954,820 

776,841 

837,216 

739, 117 

872,069 1 

1,028,136 ! 

964,109 

1923 

1,021,211 

1 

836, 4r3 

977,420 

959,697 

072,291 j 

914,372 

061,701 

Calendar year. 






Total. 

1907 


000,462 

801,053 

972,650 ! 

703,155 

768,707 1 

10,252,070 

1008 


932,867 

1.064,376 

1,047,568 

028,266 

930,305 

10,304,660 

1909 


1, 018, 698 

1,153,327 

1, 169, 232 

1,028,673 

999,684 

11, 342; 637 

1910 


1,095.036 

1,154,289 

1, 206, 237 

1, 124, 698 

1,044,173 

11,406,020 

1911 


1,268,405 

1,256,948 

1,428,228 

1,303,770 

1, 199, 787 

14,020,446 

1912 


1, 380, 636 

1,439,630 

1,722,955 

1,424,063 

1,219,756 

14,079,2.54 

1913 


1, 243, 440 

1.486,305 

i; 513, 022 

1,257,546 

1,283,870 

14,405,759 

1914 


1, 169, 430 

1,379,097 

1, 3.30, 520 

1,111,857 

1,167,060 

14,220,342 

1916 


1, 139, 236 

1,219,649 

1,116,002 

1, 132; 499 

1,040,603 

12; 211, 765 

1910 


1,172; 838 

1,158,116 

1, 172,118 

1,120,852 

1,033,110 

11,041,366 

1917 


765,939 

740,122 

821,933 

763,781 

808,799 

9,344,994 

1918 


936,683 

1,028,645 

1, 194, 208 

1, 139, 292 

970,927 

10,819,877 

1919 


1,233,888 

1,201,970 

1,413,805 

1,227,190 

1,234,577 

12, 691, 116 

1920 


1, 041, 580 

1,150,776 

1,067,821 

068,235 

932; 417 

10,082,180 

1921 


1,236,902 

1,249,032 

1,285,430 

1,040,390 

889,980 

13,004,904 

1922 


1,023, 787 

1,013,281 

981,232 

1 882,213 

857,611 

10,928,041 

1023 


056,580 

989,560 

1,046,239 

915,229 

977,681 

11,628,550 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Table 642. — Mutton and lamb: Cold-storage holdings in United States, 1910-19$S. 


Calendar year. 


1016. 

1917. 

1018. 

1019. 

.1920. 

1921. 

1022. 

1928. 


Jan. 1. 


LOGO 

ibt. 

4,076 

4,886 

7,403 

12,760 

10^200 

68,032 

6,444 

4,528 


Feb. 1. 


iiPOO 

m. 

5,286 

5,896 

6,315 

11,360 

7,787 

78,082 

A^980 


Mar.l 


IJJOO 

lbs. 

6,812 

4,949 

7,866 

8,013 

5,781 

59,304 

2,808 

5,758 


Apr. 1. 


JJOO 

tbi. 

5,084 

4,872 

5,599 

6,505 

8,517 

88,520 

2^878 

6,635 


Mayl. 


uunolJ 


hr 

8,858 

4,869 

8,848 

7,628 

2^579 

26,129 

2,071 

5,774 


Julyl. 


1.000 
tba. 
2,525 
3,508 
8,860 
7,718 
A 785 
15,877 
2,310 
4,445 


1.000 

\b9. 

1,93{ 

4,380 

2,429 

7,279 

4,311 

8,714 

8,720 

3,556 


Ang.l. 


1,000 

1b9. 

8,160 
7,268 
2; 299 
6^751 
8,808 
2^752 


jSept.l. 


2; 185 
2^716 
4,046 
7,817 
11,021 
5,003 
8,876 
1,785 


Oct.l. 


1,000 
iba. 
2,570 
2; 768 
A 276 
8,318 
25,826 
5,093 
8,478 
1,710 


INov.l. 


1,000 

3,465 

4,194 

8,645 

7,804 

48,997 

6,840 

3,458 

1,997 


Dec.1. 


1,000 
llA. 
5,000 
5,406 
9,035 
0,409 
56,702 
7,520 
8,633 
2; 014 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
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Tabub 543 . — MifnMy atatement of iho Iweatock and meat eituatunut 19BS. 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 


Item 


Unit. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Masr. 


June. 


Inspected slangier 

Average live weight 

Average dressed weight 

Total dressed weight (carcass) 

Fresh lamb and mutton: 

Storage Ist of month 

Exports 1 

Imports - - 

Beoeipts of sheep * 

Stocker and feeder shipments < 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter 

At Chicago— 

Lambs, 84 pounds dowr, modi- 

. um-prlme 

Sheep, medium-choice 

A/t eastern markets— 

Lamb carcasses, good grade 

Mutton, good grade 

Sheep on farms, Jan. 1 


Thousands. 

Pounds 

do 

1,000 lbs 


1,021 

88 

42 

42^574 


do 

do 


___do 

Thousands. 
do 


Dollara.. 


-do. 

..do. 


do 

do 

Thousands.. 


227 

1,807 

1,638 

171 

12.67 


U06 

7.68 

2151 
11 75 
87,228 


88 

42 

84,881 

5,280 

248 

888 

1,866 

169 

1Z50 


1124 

7.90 


28.16 

1173 


978 

85 

40 

89,410 

5,768 

99 

1,280 

1,480 

114 

12.86 


1124 

8.51 


23.47 

18.80 


060 

82 

39 

87,726 

6,635 

64 

49 

1,447 


12.41 


13.76 

8.74 


972 

78 
89 

87,482 

6,774 

170 

79 
1,794 

216 

12.31 


13.67 

7.00 


26.54 

17.03 


914 

76 

87 

33,676 

1445 

323 

75 

I. 426 
117 

II. 14 


1102 

5.69 


27.57 

14.72 


Item. 


Inspected slaughter 

Average live weight — 

Average dressed we^t 
Total dressed weight (carcass)..] 
Fresh lamb and mutton: 
Storage 1st of month....:. 
Exports ' 


Imports — 

pts of sheep >. 


Sto^Sr and feeder shipments *.. 
Prloes per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter.. 
At Chicago— 

l^ambs, 84-ponnd down, 

medinm-prime 

Sheep, medium-choice .| 
At eastern markets— 

Lam^caroasses, good | 

Mutton.lgK^ grade — | 


Unit. 


Thousands.. 

Pounds 

do. 


1,000 lbs 

do 

do 


do 

Thousands.. 
.....do 

Dollars 


.....do. 

do 


-...do 

do 


July. 


062 

75 

37 

35,168 

8,556 

836 

43 

1,661 

188 

11.90 


1&54 

5.84 


26.12 

1190 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


957 

77 

87 

35,192 

2,752 

245 

332 

1,800 

841 

11.52 


12.07 

6.68 


2195 

18.80 


990 

78 

87 

37,099 

I, 785 
144 
694 

2,659 

897 

II. 81 


12.86 

6.87 


2129 

15.63 


1,046 

80 

38 

39,709 

1,719 

09 

350 

8,464 

I, 480 

II. 37 


12.30 

6.22 


22L73 

14.77 


015 

77 
89 

85,547 

I, 997 

78 
222 

1, 816 
640 

II. 96 


11.94 

6.80 


23.00 

14.80 


978 

83 

ao 

38,280 

2,014 

98 

87 

I, 526 
154 

II. 54 


12. 18 
6.74 


28.18 

16.67 


Total. 

11,529 
3 81 
>39 
440,785 

«3.912 
2 , 124 
5,215 
22,025 
4,478 

3 12.03 


« 13.24 
♦0.97 


« 24.88 
♦ 15.08 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Inspected slaughter from reports of tho Bureau of 
Animal Industry; exports and Imports from tho Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; wei|^h<.' and 
storage holdings from reports of the Division of Statistical and Historical Besoarcb; reoaiuts, shipments, 
and prices compiled from data of tho reporting service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division, ana 
numb^ on farms from Division of Crop and liivestock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

3 Induding re-exports. ^ Public stockyards. * Weighted average. ♦ Simple average, not total. 


Tablb 644. — MuUon and lamb: Exports from the United States, 1910-19'2/i.. 


Year ending 
June 30— 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

To- 

tal. 

. 

MOIhlO 

I91t*a 

1911-12 

1919-18. 

1918-14 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 13. 

1982-28 

1988-34*'' 

1 


1.000 

ib». 

142 

155 

382 

508 

458 

421 

385 

310 

141 

100 

229 

145 

264 

100 

140 

1.000 

ih$. 

907 

154 

277 

481 

825 

166 

805 

336 

233 

115 

809 

185 

100 

52 

97 

1.000 

m. 

147 

162 

212 

405 

878 

m 

299 

288 

84 

58 

220 

109 

176 

76 

72 

1 

1 

1 

■BBS 

■tVl 

Kg 

B88 

IMO 

ib*. 

296 

319 

880 

US 

828 

948 

195 

168 

160 

539 

431 

81 

96 


m 


1.000 

lbs. 

1,989 

2,160 

8,596 

5,260 

4,685 

8,877 

5,553 

3,190 

2,098 

2,174 

8,968 

7,255 

2,508 

1,709 




flHMI 

JMH8BI 

JBBBI 




Pivision of Btatbtical and Historical Research. Complied from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Oom- 
BMroa of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
























Fcarm Animala and the^ ProdxtcU — Sheep. IttOl 


TABL& .SiS. — AftUton, fre»k, chilled and fropm: Net impotie and net experte ej 
principal countnest 1909-1922, 



Division of Statistical and Historical Llcscaroh. Compiled from official sources. 

> Net exports. > Less than 600 pounds. * Eight months, May-Deoember* 

WOOL. 


Table 646 . — Wooly raw: Produdiony imporUy exporUy and apparerd eonsximptiony 
United States, 1870-1923. 


Cfllendnr year. 



Prodimtiou. 

Im- 

Beex- 

Net 

Exports 

of 

Excess of 
imix}n.s ! 

Apx>ar- 
ent con* 

Fleece. 

Pulled. ] 

Total. I 

ports. 

1 

ports.^ 

imports.! 

domestic 

wool. 

over all 
exports. 

sump- 

tion. 





















1002 Yearbook of the Defartment of Agricmltwro^ 19SS. 

Tabls 646 . — Woclt raw: Production^ imports^ exports, and apparent consumption, 
United States, 1870^19feS — Continued. 


Cotondar year. 


1905.. . 

1906.. . 

1907.. . 
1908-^., 

1900.. . 

1910.. . 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1015.. . 

1016.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 
1922. - - 

1023.. . 


Production. 


Fleece. Pulled. Total 


l,COO 
poiinda. 
253, 488 
256, 016 
256,295 
370,138 
287,111 
281,863 
277, 548 
262, 543 
252, 075 
247,192 

245, 726 
244,890 
241, 892 

256,870 

249, 058 

235, 0C5 

223, 062 

222,560 

223,010 


1,000 

pound*. 

42,000 

42,000 

42.000 

41.000 

41.000 

40.000 

41.000 

41.500 

43.500 

43.000 

40.000 
43, 600 

40.000 

42.000 
48. 300 

42,000 

48. 500 
42. 000 

42.500 


1,000 
pounds. 
205,488 
208,015 
298,295 
311, 138 
328, 111 
821,368 
318,548 
304, 043 
206,176 
200,102 

285,726 
288, 400 
281,802 
298,870 
208,258 
277,005 
271,562 
264,560 
266,110 


lin> 

ports. 


1,000 

pounds. 

246,821 

106, 844 
188,306 
142, 550 
312, 181 
180,135 
155,923 
238, 118 
151,814 
26a 165 
412,721 
449,100 
42a 90S 

463,727 
445,803 
250,618 

32a 666 

376,673 

894,250 


Reex> 

ports.* 


1,000 
pounds. 
4,278 

4,412 
3, 100 
. 6,085 
1,084 
0,055 
3,511 
1,816 
3,860 
6,426 
2,008 
2,128 
1,421 
515 
5,680 
12,636 
1,605 
4,425 
24,188 


. Not , 
Imports.* 


1,000 
pounds. 
242,543 
192,432 
185, 107 
135,574 
311, 047 
171,080 

152,412 
236,802 
147,954 
263,789 
4ia623 
447,062 
410, 674 
453, 212 
440,204 
246,982 
310, 061 
372,248 
37a 062 


Exports 

domestic 

wool. 


1,000 

pounds. 

72 

351 

86 

169 

46 

>48 

>835 
>8,158 
3,919 
. 1,827 
407 
2,840 
8,845 
1,927 
4r>3 
535 


Excess Of] 
Imports* 
over all 
exports. 


4 Appar- 
*]eDt oon- 
sump- 
tlon. 


1,000 
pounds. 
242,471 
192,081 
185, m 
185,405 
311,001 
171,032 

158, 412 
286.302 
147,877 
253, 404 
402,466 
443,143 
417, 747 
452,806 
437,364 
238,137 
317,134 
371,705 
869, 627 


1,000 
pounds. 
537,909 
49a 990 
483,406 
446,543 
639,112 
498,395 
47a 960 
54a 345 
444,052 
643,593 
688,191 
731,633 
099,630 
751,676. 
73.^623 
516; 042 
58a 696 
636,355 
636,837 


Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. Productiem flgures 1870-1802 and 1914-102:) from tbo Division of 
Crop and Livestock K.stimates: 1893-1913, from the National Association of Wool Manufactnrers; imports 
and exportjS from the Bureau or Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

> imports and reexports Include hair of camel, goat, alpaca, etc. Imports of hair not separately stated 
Tirior to July 1, 1913; since that date it has constituted less than 2 per cent of the total every year excei>t 
1915, when it was 2.4 per cent. 

> Exerts for fiscal years ending June 30 of the years shown. * No transactions. 

* Included In all other articles. 


Table 547. — Wool, fleece: Estimated prodmtion, by States, 1981-1923, and United 

States totals, 1914-1983. 


• 

Production. 

Weight per fleece. 

Number of fleeces. 












1021 

1022 

1023* 

1921 





1023* 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 




Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Maine 

600 

589 

667 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

100 

05 

90 

New Uampshirc 

161 

128 

119 

6.7 

6.4 

6.6 

24 

20 

18 

Vermont 

365 

312 

276 

6.3 

6.5 

6.4 

58 

48 

43 

Massachusetts 

102 

102 

100 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

17 

17 

16 

Rhode Island 

18 

19 

20 

5.0 

6.3 

6.5 

3 

3 

3 

Connecticut 

60 

54 

44 

fiO 

6.0 

5.5 

10 

0 

8 

New York 

2,041 

2,882 

2,968 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

430 

424 

430 

New Jersey 

56 

56 

47 

6.0 

5.8 

5.0 

0 

9 

9 

Pennsylvania- 

8,403 

3,087 

3,148 

6.4 

6.7 

a5 

532 

461 

484 

Delaware 

13 

12 

13 

3.5 

5.8 

5.5 

4 

2 

2 

Maryland 

440 

486 

512 

6.0 

a4 

6.4 

73 

76 

SO 

Virfinla 

1,541 

1,578 

1,622 

4.6 

4.0 

4.8 

835 

823 

838 

West Virginia 

2,300 

aS46 

2,600 

4.0 

4.0 

5.2 

460 

470 

500 

Nwth Carolina 

305 

395 

307 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

94 

88 

81 

South Carolina ! 

97 

102 

103 

3.5 

4.0 


, 28 

26 

23 

Oeoi^ia 

160 

167 

156 

2.8 

2.0 

8.0 

67 

54 

52 

Florida 

160 

157 

163 

3.1 

8.2 

3.4 

48 

49 

43 

Ohio 

13,200 

13,506 

14,813 

7.2 

7.4 

7.8 

1,833 

1,887 

1,061 

Indiana 

8,468 

a 527 

3,820 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

494 

504 

538 

IHinois 

a 496 

3, 426 

8,200 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

400 

457 

433 

Michigan 

7,714 

7,888 

7,282 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 i 

1,071 

1,078 

084 

Wisconsin 1 

a 701 

2,279 

2,271 

7.0 

7.8 1 

7.4 

386 

812 

aor 

Minnesota 

8,840 

2,467 

2,225 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 ' 

325 

841 

397 

Iowa.... 

5,869 

5,208 

4,073 

7.5 

7.9 

7.5 

716 1 

669 


MisswL 

5,202 

5,096 

5,411 

6.5 

6.6 

7.0 

800 

772 

m 


' * Preliminary. 
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Table 547 . — Woolf fleece: Estimated prodtictionJ)y States ^ 19Sl~-19$Sf and United 
States totals f 1914^i9B3 — Uoutinued. 


Production. 


Weight per 0cece. 


DUice. 

■ 


19231 

1921 

1922 


1921 

1922 

19281 

North Dakota 

uooo 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,633 

1,715 

1,648 

7.7 

7.9 

8.0 

212 

217 

206 

South Dakota 

4, 324 

4,021 

4, 021 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

601 

536 

520 

Nebraska 

1,641 

1,395 

1,788 

7.4 

8.0 

7.9 

222 

174 

220 

Kansas 

1,878 

1,690 

1,933 

2,715 

7.0 

7.5 

7.7 

268 

225 

251 

Kentucky 

2,000 

2,678 

4.7 

5.0 

4.0 

553 

536 

554 

Tennessee 

1, 320 

1,294 

1,800 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

203 

288 

280 

Alabama 

180 

185 

227 

3.0 

3.5 

3.6 

63 

53 

68 

Mississippi 

470 

446 

454 

' 8.5 

8.0 

3.2 

134 

149 

142 

Louisiana 

608 

381 

886 

3.7 

8.7 

3.4 

137 

103 

113 

Texas 

18,000 

19,300 

19,700 

7.7 

7.2 

7.4 

2,338 

2,681 

2,602 

Oklahoma 

482 

458 

490 

7.3 

7.3 

7.0 

66 

63 

70 

Arkansas 

365 

344 

320 

4.3 

4.5 

4.7 

83 

76 

OS 

Montana 

10,400 

16, 770 

17,775 

8.3 

8.0 

a4 

1,976 

2,006 

2,116 

Wygming 

Colorado 

21,200 

20.400 

18,800 

8.2 

8.0 

7.7 

2,585 

2,650 

2; 442 

6,830 

6,970 

0,580 

7.0 

6.5 

7.0 

977 

i,m 

940 

New Mexico 

10, 109 

11.246 

10,890 

6.4 

6.0 

6.6 

• 1,678 

1,874 

1,650 

Arisona. 

6,616 

6,000 

5,798 

6.0 

6.6 

6.6 

936 

923 

892 

Utah 

16,600 

16,800 

17, 210 

8.0 

7.4 

7.9 

2,062 

2,270 

2,178 

Nevada 

7,000 

7,650 

7,942 

7.3 

6.6 

7.6 

950 

1,177 

1,045 

Idaho 

16,800 

1 16,642 

15,455 

8.0 

7.8 

8.1 


2,134 

1,908 

Washington 

4, 421 

3,802 

4, 409 

8.8 

7.7 

8.8 

502 

494 

501 

Oregon 

14,435 


13,200 

8.6 

7.6 

0.0 

1,678 

1,732 

1,467 

California 

14, 070 

14,181 

7.6 


7.2 

1,878 

1,950 

1,970 

United States 

223,002 

222,560 

223,610 

7.3 

7.1 

7.3 

30,584 

81,516 

30, 457 

1914 

19lfl 

191« 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920- 

1921 

1922 

19231 


247,192 
245,720 
244, 890 
241,892 
256,870 
249,958 
235,005 
223,062 
222,560 
223,610 



6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 
7.4 
7.8 
7.3 
7.1 
7.3 



36,354 
35,908 
35, 202 
34, 414 
36,178 
33,800 
32,301 
30,684 
31, 510 
30,457 



Number of fleeces. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 548. — Wool: Estimated production^ by countries and grand divisions. 


Calendar years. 


L ouDiry. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


1917 

1018 

1910 

1 

1020 

1921 

1022 


Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

MU- 


MU- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

MUr 


lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Australasia 

833 

750 

827 

767 

645 

742 

742 

825 

852 

718 

818 

South America 

555 

531 

455 

477 

480 

470 

4 

484 

487 

502 

899 

North America 

322 

315 

309 

306 

307 

304 

470 

336 

828 

298 

281 

United Kingdom 

m 

133 

125 

121 

121 

121 

125 

118 

99 

100 

103 

Russia in Europe 

820 

320 

820 

320 

320 

820 

820 

820 

150 

320 

no 

Franco 

78 

78 

80 

75 

75 

65 

65 

50 

50 

40 

40 

Germany 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

20 

87 

43 

52 

Italy- 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

85 

79 

50 

All other in Europe . . . 

225 

225 

227 

239 

240 

240' 

240 

236 

880 

317 

806 

Asia rr.— 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

327 

327 

327 

205 

Africa 

176 

206 

206 

206 

208 

208 

208 

150 

220 

169 

278 

Total 

2,971 

2,881 

2,872 

^836 

2,717 

2^791 

2,800 

2,894 

2,965 

8,008 

2,704 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Annual Wool Review of the National 
k Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

ARftl.qo — vRir <14 
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Tablb 549- — Wool: IfUemaUonal tradej calendar years, 1909-19£B. 


Average 190(^19]3. 


Imports. I Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. | Exports. Imports. 


PBIMOPAL BXPOETINO 
COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

Argimtijia. 

Australia 

BrasU 

Brttisb India 

Chile 

ewna 

Greece 

Hungary 

Morocco 

New Zealand 

Persia 

Peru 

Bpain 

union of South 

Africa 

Uruguay 




pUMor AL mrosTiNa 
CiiUNTKZES. 

Austria - 

Austria-l lungary 63, 942 

Belgium 300,367 

Canada 7,794 

Chechoslovakia. 

Denmark 2, 337 

Finland 1, 794 

Franco 601, 626 

Germany 481, 988 

Italy 80, 146 

Japan 10, 228 

Netherlands 81, 991 

Norway 8,644 

Poland 

Russia^ 10^ 184 

Sweden 7,987 

Switzerland 11,211 

United K ingdom 650, 931 

United States, 203, 208 

Other countries 10,467 


ifiOO 

1,000 

IfiOO 

poandt. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

14,508 

1,866 

19,872 

220^019 

816,484 

611,653 

773 

868^862 

3,573 

1 148 

7,127 
22; 814 

28,956 

17,937 

8a392 

188 

96,902 

90; 147 


68,205 

2,187 

871 

1,397 

17,896 

8,638 

1 177 

1 14, 8:10 
1,675 

168.327 

126 

169, 419 

8,647 

1 144 

1 1,280 

7,450 

9 

4,454 

14,846 

2,113 

6.257 1 

191, 218 

176 

947,636 1 

69,393 


1 122,045 

880 

15^362 

2,432 




Total |2, 450, 331 12,190^908 


Division of Statistical and Historietd Remarch. Official sources except whore otherwise noted. 

Wool " In this table includes: Washed, unwashed, scoured, and pulled woed; slipe, sheep's wool on skins 
(total weight of wool and skins taken) ; and all other animal fibers Induded in Untt^ States dossillcation 
of wool. The following items have been considered as not within this classification: Corded, combed, and 
dyed wool; flocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and top.s. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture. ’ Three-year averse. One year only. 

* Four-yeedr average. * Eii^t months, May-Deoember . 


I Eii^t months, May-Deoember . 


Table 660. — Wool {unwashed}: Farm price per pound, 15th of month, United 

States, 1910-1993, 
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Table 661 . — Stocks of wool, tops, and noils held hy dealers and manufacturers in 

Uniled States, 1918-1923. 


Date. 


Held by dealers. 



Held by manufacturers. 


Qrease. 

Scoured. 

Pulled. 

Tops. 

Noils. 

Qrease. 

PPi 

gill 

Pulled. 

Tops. 

Noils. 


ifioo 

tjooo 

1,000 



1,000 





1918. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Jan. 1 

150,639 

27,849 

12,229 

4,642 

7,565 

172, 342 

29,912 

9,627 

18, 077 

13, 507 

Apr, 1-- 

July 1 

91,200 

22,887 

11,444 

8,655 

0,054 

135. 686 

23,672 

0,322 

16, 1 17 

11,387 

202,241 

11.721 

10,478 

2,074 

3,848 


10,601 

9,433 

14, 261 

13,064 

Oct. 1 

210, 669 

12,926 

10, 701 

347 

3,655 



8,440 

12 ; 288 

12,407 

1010. 











Jan. 1 

81,923 

12,347 

ia215 

1,422 

KSa 


13,816 

6,233 

10,305 

12,385 

Apr. 1 

28,600 

7,952 

6,984 

898 

2,823 


13,664 

6,663 

10,962 

10.381 

July 1 

108,208 

207,264 

22,155 

27,921 

10,108 

14,497 

1,801 

3,446 

. 2,577 
3,184 

147, 678 
181, 301 

16, 117 

11, 740 
7,820 

n, 388 
15^280 

0,820 

D,K22 

Oct. 1 

17,706 

1020. 











Jan. 1 — 

152,003 

24,630 

17,907 

4,735 

3,803 

148,230 


ElLlliia 

13,875 

7,316 

Apr. 1 

Jifiy 1 

123, 247 

26,279 

17, 710 
15,207 

8,646 

4,305 

135,645 


0,330 

H328 

8, 670 

144,837 

27,963 

4,487 

6,041 

112,434 


6,762 

15,430 

0,002 

Oct. 1 

179, 376 

29,988 

11,229 

6,504 

4,754 

75,288 

15,612 

12; 067 

16,830 

0,124 

4021. 











Jan. 1 

188, 822 

27, 814 

14, 852 

mmm 

5,434 

110,766 

17,291 


18,8.51 


Apr. 1 

104,891 

22,807 

15,605 

7,623 

3,600 

159,590 

18,442 

17,095 
10, 787 

19,325 


July 1 

176, .584 

19, 703 

12,127 

4.883 

4, 130 

164, 713 

18,042 

20,247 


Oct. 1 

181, 574 

19,480 

11,201 


3,009 

180,727 

10,736 

10; 484 

23,184 

7,463 

1022.1 











Jan. 1 

101,384 

13,468 

10,222 

2,866 

2,453 

171, 597 

21,007 

9,312 


7, 136 

Apr. 1 

70,415 1 

10,995 

6,069 

2,296 

1,873 

171,026 


10,410 


7, 176 

July 1 

156,523 

13,447 

6,088 

2,627 

1,619 


22,201 

0,642 



Oct. 1 

176, 377 

16, 521 

7,384 

8,327 

2,695 

101,351 

20^336 

8,686 

19,227 


1923.» 











Jan. 1 

134,644 

22,150 

11,106 

iBXSl 

6,158 

103,402 


8,824 

E^n 

7,644 

Apr. 1 

126, 158 

24,734 

13,503 

3,378 

6,378 

175,422 

21,787 

11,930 

18^402 

8,247 

July 1 

18^1, 730 

21,075 

13, 126 

5,125 

6,977 

1131,435 

18,464 

11, 148 

16, 579 

8, 364 

Oct. 1 

175,843 

21,679 

10, 531 

3,136 

6,675 

130,035 

15,093 

8,061 

16,008 

7,511 


Division of Slatisticnl and llistoricul llcsearch. 

1 Figures do not Include estiniates for firms not reporting. 


Table 552. — Wool: Quarterly average price per pound on farms, hy districts, 1910- 

1923. 


Date. 

Ohio, 

Ponu- 

syl- 

vunia, 

and 

West 

Vir- 

ginia. 

Michi- 

gan, 

Wis- 

consin, 

and 

New 

York. 

Ken- 

tuedey 

and 

Indi- 

ana. 

Mis- 

souri, 

Iowa, 

and 

Illi- 

nois. 

Texas. 

1 

Cali- 

fornia. 

Mon- 

tana, 

Wyo- 

s'lss: 

Idatio, 

Oregon, 

Neva- 

da, 

Ari- 

zona. 

New 

Mexico. 

Florida, 

Alu- 

banifi. 

Missis- 

a 

ana, 

and 

Onor- 

gia. 

1010. 

C'ts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

January-March 

31 

29 

20 

28 

21 

10 

22 

20 

20 

April-June - 

27 

24 

26 

24 

30 

17 

19 

20 

25 

July-September 

23 

22 

24 

21 

19 

16 

17 

15 

23 

October-Deoember 

22 

22 

22 

20 

17 

14 

17 

14 

30 

1011. 

Januaij^March 

April-June. . 

22 

30 

21 

10 

16 

12 

16 

13 

30 

19 

17 

19 

17 

15 

12 

14 

12 

18 

July-September 

20 

18 

18 

17 

15 

12 

15 

12 

18 

Octobor-December 

20 * 

10 

19 

17 

14 

11 

16 

13 

18 

1012. 










January-March 

Aprii-June - j 

20 j 

10 

20 

18 

15 

13 

15 

13 

18 

22 

20 1 

21 

19 

15 

14 

17 

13 

17 

July-September , 

24 

23 

22 

21 

IG 

15 

17 

14 

20 

October-Deoember 1 

24 1 

22 1 

22 

20 

15 

15 

17 

15 

19 
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Table 652 . — Wool: Quarterly average !priee per pound on farausy by districts, 19i(h~ 

192S — Continue. 


Date. 

Ohio, 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania, 

and 

West 

Vir- 

ginia. 

Mlchi- 

gan, 

Wis- 

consin, 

and 

New 

York. 

Ken- 

tucky 

and 

Indi- 

ana. 

Mis- 

souri, 

Iowa, 

and 

1111- 

noi*. 

Texas. 

Cali- 

fornia. 

Mon- 

tana, 

Wyo- 

ming, 

Utoh, 

Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Neva- 

Bona. 

New 

Mexico. 

• — 

FloHda, 

Ala- 

iMixna,- 

Missis- 

]». 

ana, 

and 

Geor- 

gia. 

1913. 

Ct» 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

J anuary-March 

24 

21 

22 

20 

15 

15 

17 

15 

19 

April-June 

20 

18 

19 

18 

14 

14 

15 

13 

17 

July-September 


19 

19 

17 

13 

16 

14 

12 

17 

October-Decembor 

20 

19 

19 

17 

18 

12 

14 

12 

17 

1914. 










Januory-Maroh 

April-Jiine 

July-September 

20 

18 

19 

17 

13 

12 

15 

13 

17 

21 

20 

21 

18 

15 

16 

10 

15 

16 

23 

21 

22 

20 

10 

15 

17 

16 

17 

October-Decomber 

23 

21 

20 

19 

14 

16 

17 

16 

• 17 

1915. 




20 






J anuary-March 

24 

23 

23 

15 

16 

21 

17 

17 

April-June 

26 

26 

26 

24 

18 

20 

22 

18 

18 

July-September 

28 

29 

28 

26 

19 

20 

22 

19 

21 

Octobcr-December 

28 

28 

27 

26 

18 

17 

21 

10 

20 

1910. 










January-March 

29 

29 

28 

26 

20 

18 

24 

21 

20 

April-June 

32 

32 

33 

30 

23 

24 

27 

22 

25 

July-September 

34 

34 

34 

31 

24 

24 

27 

24 

25 

Octobor-Docomber 

35 

34 

34 

31 

25 

21 

28 

24 

26 

1917. 










January-March 

April-June 

38 

37 

35 

33 

26 

31 

35 

27 

25 

48 

48 

48 

45 

85 

45 

44 

37 

32 

July-September 

64 

61 

59 

57 

44 

52 

53 

46 

44 

October-Deoember 

60 

64 

62 

58 

47 

51 

56 

48 

46 

1918. 










January-March 

April-June i 

69 

65 

62 

59 

50 

53 

67 

47 

45 

69 

66 

66 

61 

51 

49 

55 

54 

49 

July-September 

67 

66 

65 

01 

52 

60 

55 

49 

53 

October-Deoember 

67 

65 

64 

60 

51 

50 

54 

44 

54 

1919. 










January-March 

62 

58 

62 

66 

45 

42 

51 

35 

50 

April-June - 

68 

52 

53 

49 

42 

43 

48 

42 

44 

July-Septoraber 

63 

58 

55 

53 

46 

47 

49 

46 

45 

October-Decomber 

63 

57 

55 

51 

. 44 

42 

48 

48 

44 

1920. 










January-March 

63 

58 

54 

52 

40 

45 

50 

45 

48 

April-June 

58 

60 

48 

44 

45 

44 

44 

44 

41 

July-September 

33 

80 

34 

28 

30 

28 

28 

25 

25 

October-Deoember. . 

28 

26 

27 

22 

24 

23 

20 

22 

19 

Av. 1914-1920 

44 

42 

42 

88 

32 

33 

30 

32 

32 

1921. 










January-March 

Aj)ril-June 

July-September 

27 

23 

22 

18 

20 

13 

19 

15 

17 

22 

19 

17 

17 

15 j 

10 

16 

14 

16 

19 

18 

16 

15 

14 

12 

16 

12 

13 

Octobor-December 

20 

18 

17 

15 

14 

18 

16 1 

14 

14 

1922. 










January-March 

26 

23 

19 

19 

17 

23 

24 

18 

14 

April-June 

88 

29 

27 

25 

26 1 

31 

81 

26 

18 

July-September 

88 

33 

31 

30 

33 

35 

81 

80 

24 

October-Deoember 

88 

35 

32 

32 

34i 

31 

34 

32 

23 

1923. 








1 


January-March 

April-June 

39 

36 

33 

32 

87 

88 

37 

86 j 

23 

43 

48 

40 

39 

40 

43 

42 

40 1 

, 27 

July-September 

43 

41 

38 

88 

37 

85 

88 

84 j 

29 

October-Deoember 

42 

41 

88 

36 

34 

88 

86 

84 I 

83 


BiTision of SUtisticol and HifUMrtcaLReaoaiida. CompUed lEom data of the Dlyislon of Crop and Llve- 
stoek Estimatee. 
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Table 563. — Wool: Monthly average price per pounds Boston market^ 1910-iaSS, 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA. AND WEST VIRGINIA-FINE CLOTHING, UNWASHED. 
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Table 664. — Wool: Average pricee per pound in England t 1909^1928 — Contd. 


LINCOLN WBTHEBS.* 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dob. 

Aver- 

age. 


Oenia. 

Centi. 

Centa, 

Centa. 

Centa. 

CefOa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Oanti. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

1909 

15.6 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

Ifl6 

16.6 

16.0 


17.0 


16.6 

1&6 

1910 

18.6 


20.0 

19.6 

19.0 

18.5 

17.6 



10.5 

lEO 

200 

10.2 

1911 



20.2 

2 ao 

19.6 

19.6 

19.6 



19.0 

19.5 

10.5 

19.6 

1912 

20.2 


19.8 

19.7 

19.6 

19.8 

2a8 

21.3 

21.8 

22L3 

22L7 

23.2 

201 

1913 

23.8 

21.4 

26.0 

26.9 

26.8 

26.0 

26.4 

218 

218 

24.8 

24.8 

217 

26l2 

Av. 1909-1913 

HI 

m 

20.4 

IQQ 

E3EI 

OD 

19.7 

Em 

20.6 

205 

20.8 

QQ 

201 

1914 

24.3 

24.8 

25.3 

24.9 

24.4 

24.4 

28. 4 

24.0 

214 

26.8 

28.6 

27.4 

26.2 

1916 

27.2 

33. 1 

3:1. 6 

84.0 

33. 4 

36.8 

35. 7 

33.8 

83.7 

34.2 

30 0 

36.9 

33.9 

1916> 

37.6 

37.7 

E^Xl 

39.7 

88.7 

37.7 

37.7 

87.7 

88.7 

39.6 

41.6 

43.6 

303 

i920 

41. 3 

38.0 

42. 6 

42.4 

33. 7 

83.1 

28. 1 

2a4 

25.6 

21.7 


17.6 

30.8 

1921 

17.2 

16. 1 

13.0 

12.3 

11.6 

9.8 

9.8 

las 

10.6 

11.3 

12.0 

11.7 

10 1 

1922 

13. 2 

13.6 

13.7 

13.8 

14.4 

14.4 

15. 2 

16.3 

113 

113 

15. 4 

17.8 

116 


18.4 

19.1 

19.1 

lao 

19.8 

19.7 

2a 1 

2a4 

2a3 

i 

207 

21.9 

m 

201 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The Yorkshire Observer '‘Trade Review” for 1922. 
Converted at par prior to 1912; after 1911, converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average 
rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

* Period of price control. Approximate Issue prices; 1917, 50 cts.; 1918, 66 cts.; 1019, 4648 cts. 

* Includes ul fleeces shenm alW the first. 


SHEEP SHIPMENT AND MARKETING. 


Table 555 . — Sheep: Percentage of shrinkage ^ in shipments by cooperative assoda^ 

tionSf 1921, 



By distance. j 


Straight ship- 

Mixed ship- | 


ments.i 

meats.* | 

Distance. 

Number 


Number 



of ani- 

Shrink- 

of ani- 

Shrink- 


mals 

age per 

mals 

age per 


upon 

cent- 

upon 

oent- 


which 

age of 

which 

age of 


figures 

weight 

figures 

weight 


are 

shipped 

are 

shipped 


based. 


based. 


Less than 100 milea. 

2»470 

090 

lassi 

7.66 

100-150 miles 

6,472 

7. 10 

8,873 

6.86 

160-200 miles 

5,139 

7.02 

L676 

6.92 

200-250 miles 

1,978 

7.22 


aoi 

250-300 miles 

860 

065 

1,297 

9.17 

800-360 miles 

1,020 

9.92 

5,204 

7.92 

360-400 miles 

2»237 

10 40 

18,638 

066 

400-460 miles 


0 77 

3,288 

098 

480 *100 miles 

64S 

6.87 

369 

10 02 

600-650 miles 





XltfUMinmllM 

LIM j 

a 22 








Month. 


January 

February... 

March 

ApriL 

May 

June 

July 

August. 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December 


By months. 

Straight ship- 

Mixed ship- 

ments.* 

ments.* 



Number 


of ani- 

Shrink- 

of ani- 

Shrink- 

mals 

age per 

mals 

age per 

upon 

cent* 

upon 

oent- 

whidi 

age of 

which 

ageof 

figures 

weight 

figures 

weight 

are 

shipped 

are 

shipped 

based. 


based. 


1,922 

6.20 

4^865 

018 

667 

6.88 

2,250 

6.66 


6,96 

3,638 

7.42 


6.66 

A 061 

7.84 

HIM 

• 020 

3,401 

7.74 


1013 

2,941 

088 

1,878 

8.83 

2,510 

9.30 

8»285 

8.90 

5,863 

1006 

3,098 

on 

0468 

10 01 

2^988 

7.79 

9,168 

8.08 

3,849 

7.98 

8,386 

7.08 

1,489 

7.60 

4,049 

5.66 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 

1 Bhrinkain represents the dlflerenoe between the shipping point weight and the terminal weight includ- 
ing the wei0it of all crippled and dead. Hence the shrinkage figure is over and above the direct losses due 
to crippled and dead. 

* Straight shipments eontain but one species of Uvestook. 

> Mixed shipments oontain more than one species of livestcxd:. 






























Faam^ Animals and their ProdueU — Sheep. 1009 


Tabub 556. — Sheep: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in ehipmente by coop^ 

erative associations, 19S1. 

BY MARKETS— STBAIGHT SUIPMENTS.i 


Market. 

Number 
of animals 
upon 
which 
flRures 
are based. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age Of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Buflalo 

ChiOBRA 1 

1,676 

16,770 

1,026 

3,300 

1,856 

Poundn. 

77 

87 

73 

74 
96 

0.24 

.20 

.11 

.06 

.27 

a20 

Pounds. 

65 

a 72 
.51 
.52 
.36 
.33 

a 67 

Pounds* 

71 

East St. Louis _j 





Kansas City 

Sioux City 

.06 
.37 ! 

80 

128 

.38 

HO 


BY MAHKRTS-MIXED SHIPMENTS.* 


'RufTAln 

22,826 

78 

a 30 



a 73 



Phinflm __ _ 

Sj 124 

84 

.22 



1.09 


t 

Enst Aifc. LauJs 

'856 

72 

.12 

a 18 

80 

.35 



Pft.tahiirgh 

10,305 

72 

.09 



.16 



St. Paul 

2,782 

00 ' 

.07 

.10 

125 

.21 

a 21 

01 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 


* Straight shipments contain but one species of livestock. 

* MIxm shipments oontaiu more than one species of livestock. 

Table 557. — Sheep: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in ehipmente by coop- 

erative associations, 1921, 

BY DISTANCE. 


Distance. 


Less than 100 

miles 

IOt-160 miles...! 
160-200 miles... 
200-260 miles... 

250-300 miles... 
300 360 miles... 
360-400 miles... 
400'460 miles... 

450-600 miles... 
600-660 miles... 
660-600 miles... 


Month. 


January... 
February. 
March.... 
ApriL 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September 

October... 

November 

December. 


straight shipments.* 

Mixed shipments.* 

Num- 
ber of 

Aver- 

wc&ht 

of 

ani- 

mals. 

Crippled. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped 
dead. 

Num- 
ber of 
animals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped 
crippled. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped 
dead. 

upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
.shipped. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mals. 


Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



iWtiliJ 






11, 174 

60 


aso 

7, 702 

83 

.04 


77 

.36 

10, 788 

74 

.06 

.36 

6,256 

87 

.16 

.18 

97 

.30 

1,800 

86 

.16 

.16 

4,561 

85! 

.10 

.07 

62 

.31 

ia078 

88 


.19 

860 

70 




.46 

1,297 

75 

.08 

1.34 

1,266 

84 

.08 

.05 

60 

.23 

^223 


.16 

.25 

2L898 

88 

.41 



.72 

21, 424 

77 

.27 

.50 

2,190 

81 

.64 

.6i 

79 

.30 

2,457 

89 

.46 


648 

82 

.16 

.24 

130 


375 

81 

1.07 



mgi 




2.36 




BBBBB 










BY MONTHS. 


straight shipments.* 

2,097 

82 

ao9 



0.19 

'sie 

77 

. 12 



1.69 

1,684 

78 




.27 

1, 137 

70 




.36 

1, 161 

76 




.17 

2,648 

76 

.04 



.16 

2^446 

74 

.53 



.16 

^218 

87 

. 19 



,67 

4,200 

83 

.09 



.38 

4,123 

86 

.07 



.84 

i 287 

87 

.09 



.66 

1,800 

88 

.58 



.86 


Mixed shipments.* 


6,300 

83 

0.21 

2,676 

82 

.47 

3,066 

76 

.16 

6,362 

66 

.24 

3,742 

74 

.11 

3,351 

71 

.03 

2; 741^ 

60 

.07 

6,406 

74 

.16 

7,280 

75 

.11 

ia548 

67 

.13 

0,201 

79 

.11 

6,029 

79 

.18 


a 87 
.97 
.45 


Diviston of Goat of Marketing. 

I Straight shipments eontain but one species of livestock, 
s Mhwd shipments contain more than oim species of livestock. 


SfeSS SSI 
















1010 Yearbook of the DeparUnent of Agrimlture, IMS. 

Tab LB 558. — Sheep: Prindpcd terminal marketing costs, six markets, 1921, 
Cents per 1,000 pounds, borne weight, straight shipments. 


Gonunlssion. 


Commission, yard* 
age and feed 
(tomblned.> 


igb.i Avg.i Low.MHigb.MAvg.i Low.i High.i Avg.i Low.i nigh.i 




I Stocker I Stocker Stocker 

Local land feeder! Local and feeder Ix)cal and feeder 

slaughter, ship- slaughter, ship- 
ments. ments. 


Thtm- ThoU’ Thou- 

sands. sands. sands. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Complete infonnation for 1015 and 1910, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 


mi 
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LIVESTOCK VALUES. 


Table 561. — Livestock: Combined farm valves j by States, Jan. 1, 1918-19S4* 



Cattle, hogs, 
sheep. 

and 

Horses ai}d mules. 

Total (cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and 
mules). 

Hank in 
tot:'l 
value. 

i^'vate. 

Aver- 

age, 

11)18- 

1922. 

1928 

1924 

Aver- 

age, 

1918- 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 

age, 

1918- 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1024 

Maine 

MiU 

lion 

doOi. 

10 

Mil- 

lion 

dolls. 

15 

MiU 

lion 

dolls. 

15 

Mil- 

lion 

dolU. 

15 

Mil- 

lion 

dolls. 

11 

Mil- 

lion 

dolls. 

11 

Mil- 

lion 

dolls. 

34 

Mil- 

lion 

dolls. 

26 

Mil- 

lion 

dolls. 

26 

42 

42 

New Hampshire 

12 

9 

• 9 

6 

4 

4 

17 

13 

13 

46 

46 

Vermont 

30 

24 

25 

11 

8 

8 

41 

32 

33 

40 

39 

Massachusetts 

21 

16 

17 

8 

7 

6 

29 

23 

23 

44 

44 

Kbodo Island 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

48 

48 

Connecticut 

15 

13 

14 

6 

5 

4 

21 

18 

18 

45 

45 

Now York 

180 

128 

129 

75 

00 

56 

255 

188 

185 

10 

10 

New Jersey 

22 

17 

16 

12 

10 

9 

34 

27 

25 

41 

43 

Pennsylvania 

135 

102 

103 

72 

00 

54 

207 

162 

157 

12 

13 

Delaware 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

7 

0 

5 

47 

47 

Maryland 

Virginia 

26 

20 

20 

19 

15 

14 

45 

35 

34 

38 

38 

63 

41 

39 

45 

34 

32 

108 

76 

71 

24 

25 

West Virginia 

42 

30 

28 

20j 

16 

14 

62 

46 

42 

37 

37 

North Ctuolina 

53 

36 

85 

63 

51 

50 

116 

86 

85 

22 

19 

South Carolina 

34 

17 

18 

61 

33 

36 

85 

60 

54 

35 

30 

Georgia 

73 

37 

35 

78 

49 

48 

151 

M 

83 

23 

20 

Florida 

37 

23 

22 

13 

10 


50 

33 

32 

39 

40 

Ohio 

200 

141 

133 


74 

64 

294 

215 

197 

7 

8 

Indiana 

164 

118 

no 

86 

,59 

52 

250 

177 

162 

11 

11 

Illinois 

247 

189 

180 

140 

96 

91 

387 



■1 

3 

Michigan 

120 

93 

96 

65 

.55 

47 

194 




n 

Wtsiconsin 

225 

170 

168 

74 

67 

61 

299 

237 



■9 

Minnesota 

199 

157 

167 

86 

69 


285 

226 


6 

6 

Iowa 

418 

339 

308 

137 

107 

99 

555 



1 

1 

Missouri 

J206 

146 

144 

115 

69 

64 

321 



8 

7 

North Dakota 

60 

49 

49 

67 

45 

39 

133 

94 

88 


16 

South Dakota 

139 

113 

101 

59 1 

41 

37 

198 

1.54 

138 

ma 


Nebraska 

231 

188 

173 

88 i 

00 

50 

319 

248 

229 

4 

4 

Kansas 

191 

137 

131 

113 

61 

55 


198 

186 

9 

9 

Kentucky 

76 

48 

43 

68 

46 

39 

144 

04 

82 

19 

23 

TenuoK.see 

67 

44 

36 

72 

51 

40 

139 

95 

82 

18 

22 

Alabama 

58 

31 

28 

56 

41 

41 

114 

72 

69 

26 

26 

Mississippi 

61 

31 

28 

61 

43 

44 

122 

74 

72 

25 

24 

Louisiana. 

45 

23 

22 

42 

32 

28 

87 

55 

50 

32 

34 

Texas 

280 

175 

176 

176 

122 

127 

456 

297 

302 

2 

2 

Oklahoma 

98 

55 

42 

85 

47 


183 

102 

82 

16 

21 

Arkansas 

52 

24 

20 

58 

37 



6J 

49 

29 

35 

Montana 

90 

72 

68 

40 

25 



97 

88 

17 

17 

Wyoming 

81 

54 

63 

13 

7 



61 

59 

30 

29 

Colorado 

104 

73 

69 

35 

21 


139 

94 

88 

21 

, 18 

New Mexico 

75 

43 

44 

14 

10 

8 

89 

53 


33 

83 

Arizona 

58 

47 

44 

11 

9 

9 

69 

50 


31 

31 

Utah 

46 

40 

41 

11 

9 

8 

57 

49 


36 

36 

Nevada 

33 

24 

24 

4 

2 

3 

37 

26 

27 

43 

41 

Idaho 

64 

49 

49 

23 

16 

14 

87 

65 

■a 

27 

28 

Washington 

41 

31 

36 

29 

19 

17 



53 

34 

82 

Oreeon 

67 

44 

49 

26 

21 

17 

93 

65 

66 

28 

27 

oJifomia 

167 

128 

129 

46 

34 

33 

203 

162 

162 

13 

12 

United States 

4,737 

8,409 

3,281 

%491 

1, 772 

1,634 

7,228 

5,181 

4,915 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 












1012 Tearbooh of the Departmewt of A.griau£bure, 19X3. 

TabIiB 662. — Livestock: Animals tiatighlered at Federal-inspeoted plants, 1907—1988, 


Year ending 
June 80. 


Cattle. 


CalvM. 


Sheep. 


Goats. 


Swine. 


Horses. 


Total. 


1900-7... 

1907- 8— 

1908- 9.. 
1900-10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 18- 
1918-14. 

1914- 10. 

1915- 16. 
1910-17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19, 
1910-20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 


7,621,717 
7, 116, 275 
7,325,337 
7,962,189 
7,781,030 
7,682,005 
7, 155, 839 
6,724,117 
6,964,502 
7,404,288 
9, 299, 489 
10,938,287 
11, 241, 901 
9,709,819 
8, 179, 572 
7,871,457 
0,029,536 


1,763,574 
1,996,487 
2,046,711 
2,295,090 
2,219,908 
^242, 929 
2,008,484 
1,814,904 
l,73^902 
2; 048, 022 
2^670,745 
3,323,077 
3,674,227 
4,227,658 
8,896,207 
3,924.255 
4,337,780 


9,681,876 
9,702,545 
10,802,908 
11, 149, 937 
13,006,502 
14,208,724 
14,724,465 
14,958,834 
12»g00,069 
11,9S^936 
11, 343, 418 
8,760.406 
11, 268, 370 
12,334,827 
12,452,435 
11,968,4.34 
11,403,703 


52,149 

45,953 

89,193 

115,811 

54,145 

63,983 

66^566 

121,827 

165,533 

180^856 

174,649 

149,503 

125,660 

77,270 

20,027 

13,75$ 

‘25,129 


81,815,900 

35,113,077 

85.427,981 

27,656,021 

29. 916. 868 
34,066,878 
32; 287, 538 
33,280,705 

30.247.868 
40; 482, 799 
40, 210. 847 
35, 449, 247 
44,308,380 
38,981,914 
37, 702; 866 
39,418,489 
48, 600; 069 


1,080 


1,898 

1,459 


60; 936, 218 
53,073,337 
65,672,075 
49,179,057 
62,976,948 
60,014,010 
66,322,882 
66,909,387 
58,022,884 
62, 101, 301 
63,708,148 
68,620,612 
70,708,637 
65,332,477 
62,252,442 
68,196,241 
73,397,676 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


MEAT PRODUCTS. 


Tablb 563 . — Meal and meat producing prepared under Federal inspection, 1907-192$. 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Placed in 
cure. 

Sau- 

sage 

*p!SF* 

Canned 

meats. 

Lard. 

Lard 

com- 

pounds 

and 

substi- 

tutes. 

Oleo 

prod- 

ucts. 

Oleo- 
. mar- 
garine. 

All 

other 

prod- 

ucts. 

Total. 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1008-9 

1909-10 

lOMHH 

1911- 1? 

1912- 13 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15 

1916-16 

1916-17 

1017-18 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20- 

1920- 21 

1921- 22. 

1922- 28 

2,398,605 
3,059.814 
2,912,750 
2,424,667 
2,788,054 
2,828,061 
2,702,477 
2,728,550 
3, 150,603 
3,096,391 
3,206,074 
3,443,993 
4,047,787 
8,100,776 
2. 030; 648 
2,870,028 
3,585^622 


t.OOOlba. 
105, 196 
92,582 
123, 810 
127,263 
144,042 
163,871 
115. 237 
120,473 
235,068 
164,200 
283,319 
468,633 
632,250 
211,621 
80,240 
109,481 
160, 133 

l\000lbt. 

3.003.602 
1, 433, 778 
1,308,086 

048,468 

1.185.603 
1,309.140 
1,222,867 

1, 187,963 

1,277,734 

1,277.870 
1, 119,816 
943,851 
1,266,043 
1,316,918 
1,487,820 
1,650,831 

2,017,989 

t.OOOlbs. 
^549 
436,448 
488,240 
671, 520 
672,845 
648,443 
670,802 
590,409 
530; 800 
897,089 
460,196 
453,164 
469,732 
828^667 
330,306 
812,014 
336,843 



l,000Jb9. 

746 

146,671 

1,113,581 

1. 130. 589 
1,206,539 
1,300,794 
1,441,760 
1, 445, 260 
1,426,126 
l,5.Hi)02 

1.448.590 
1, 431, 752 
1,677,641 
1,552,302 
1,695,0»» 
1,621,410 
1,700; 792 

1,000 Ihs. 
4,464, 213 
5,958,298 
6, 791, 437 
6,223,064 
6,934,233 
7,279,569 
7,094.810 
7,033,296 
7,633,070 
7,474,994 

0,169,042 

7,765,168 

7,127,830 

7,427,116 

8,888,547 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


1 The aboTe figures do not represent produotion, as a product may be inspected more than once in course 
•f further manuiooture 


Table 664, — Livestock: Condemnations of anxmaU and primal parts under Federal 
meat inspection, 1907-192$. 


Year 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Swine. 

Horses. 

Total. 

ending 

June 

80- 

Car- 

casses. 

Farts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Farts. 

Oar- 

Parts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 

casses.' 

Parts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Parts. 

J906-7.. 

1907- 8.. 

1908- O-. 

1909- 10. 
1010-11. 

1911- 13. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 16. 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 
1018-19. 
1010-20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 
1982-33. 

27,933 

33,216 

35,1(0 

42,426 

39,402 

sases 

50; 775 
48,356 
5^666 
57,673 
78,773 
68,206 
59,636 
58,621 
46,881 
56,188 
73,380 

93,174 
07,483 
69,730 
122,167 
123,909 
134,783 
13a 109 
138,085 
178,409 
188,915 
249,637 
178,940 
leaTOi 
104,068 
17a 762 
16a935 
17a 833 

' 

1 ^ 

245 
306 
409 
500 
781 
1,212 
1,377 
1,334 
1,760 
1,988 
2; 927 
2,306 
a 479 
2,866 
2,823 
9.370 
2,883 

1 

1 

42 

33 

82 

226 

61 

84 

76 

746 

068 

667 

1,851 

419 

818 

185 

23 

80 

81 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

8 

14 

181 

43 

17 

1 

10 

21 


1 

“ " 1 
1 

64 

i 



j 

4 

7 

> 

149,792 
175, 126 

141.067 
113,742 
117,883 
203,778 
25a 661 
281,303 

299.068 
28a 954 
271,732 
20a26S 
214,833 
228,148 

24a071j 

2ga263 

529,876 

704,666 

899,628 

874,211 

l,00a672 

463,850 

5(0.449 

563,166 

644,688 

73a361 

781,307 

528,481 

603,050 

748136 

671,501 

867,221 

1,011,329 


Btiraatt of Animal Industry. 



















































Foam AmimaU cmd thevr FrodwU — Meat. 

Tablb 665. — Meal: Yearly prodiietion, 1907-19B3, 


1018 


Slaughter. 


Calendar year. 


I^amb and mutton. 
Total 

Other. Total, veal, Other. Total, 

tion. 
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Table 566 . — Meoi: Yearly coneum-ption^ 1907-192S, 

, • 





Consumption. 


Percentage of total consumption. 

Calendar 

year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Total 

beef 

and 

veal. 

Lamb 

and 

mut- 

ton. 

Pork. 

Total 

moats.! 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Total 

beef 

and 

veal. 

liarob 

and 

mut- 

ton. 

Pork. 

Total 

meats. 


Mih 

lion 

Mil- 

lion 

Mil- 

Uon 

MiU 

lion 

MiU 

lion 

MiUion 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 



lh8. 

Ihs. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

26s. 

2bs. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 


1907 

6,967 

626 

7,693 

658 

6.477 

14,628 

47.6 

4,8 

51.9 

3.8 

44.3 


1908 

6,448 

605 


564 

moSm 

15,214 

42.4 

4.0 

46.4 

3.6 

60.0 


1909 

6,908 

684 

7,692 

602 

|re||J 

14,412 

47.9 

4.8 

52.7 

4.2 

43.1 

100 


6,623 

687 


596 

6,668 

13,476 

49.1 

5.1 

54.2 

4.4 

41.4 

100 

1911.- 

6,405 

657- 

7.062 

738 

7,065 

14,852 

43.1 

4.4 

47.5 

6.0 

47.6 

100 

1912 

6,864 

668 

6,532 

6,390 

783 

6,749 


41.7 

A.7 

46.4 

5.6 

48.0 

100 

1913 

5,902 

488 

r33 



41.7 

3.4 

46.1 

6.2 

49.7 

100 

Av. 1909-1913. 

6,340 

637 


wm 

6,525 

14,193 

44.7 

4.5 

m 

4.9 

45.0 

100 

1914 


438 

6,242 

733 

6,889 

13,864 

41.9 

3.2 

45.0 

6.i 

49.7 

100 

1915 

5,659 

429 

5,988 

6,307 



13,688 

mimm 

3.2 

44.1 

4.6 

51.3 

100 

1916 

5,770 

537 

619 

7-, 370 

14,296 


3.8 

44.1 

4.3 

61.6 

100 

1917 

6,243 

663 

6,906 

473 

5,975 

13,354 

46.8 

5.0 

51.8 

3.5 

44.7 

100 

1918 

6.753 

766 

7, 519 
6.899 

483 

6,997 




60.1 

3.2 

46.7 

100 

iTTHiwHMOTH 








46.9 

4.1 

49.0 

100 

1920 

6,614 

840 

7,360 

887 


16,247 



48.3 

3.5 

48.2 

100 

Av. 1914-1920. 

6,105 



683 

6,964 

14,293 

8Si! 


47.2 

4.1 

48.7 

100 

1921 

6,230 

6,711 

762 

6,982 

673 

7,869 

16,524 

40.1 

4.8 

45.0 

ir 

60.7 

^ 100 

1922 

798 

7,609 

646 

8,306 

16,860 

41.0 

4.9 

45.9 

3.3 

5a8 

100 

1923 

6,918 

873 

7,791 

674 

10,118 

18,478 

87.4 

4.7 

42.2 

8.1 

54.7 

100 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled (ror^ Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Quantities based on carcass weight; edible offal not included i ^f the VBilable i)eroentage used in 

edible products. Subject to revision. 

1 Not including goat meat. 

Table 667 . — Meal and lard: Annual per capita consumption^ 1907-19B3. 



Calendar year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Mutton 
and lamb. 

Pork, ex- 
cluding 
lard. 

Total 

meat.' 

Lard. 

Total 
meat and 
lard. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1907 

79.7 

7.1 


74.1 

167.8 

IZb 

179 8 

1908 

72.4 

6.8 

6.2 

85.4 

170.8 

14.8 

18A1 


76.2 

7.5 

6.6 

■Km 

15a 9 

11.6 

170 5 

1910 

71.8 

7.4 

6.6 

60.3 

146.0 

10.5 

15A5 

1911 

68.4 

7.0 

7.8 

75.1 

15a 3 

11.8 

1701 


61.7 

7.0 

8.2 


147.5 

11.4 

1509 


60.8 

AO 

7.6 

72.5 

14A0 

11.7 

157.6 

Av. 1909-1913 

67.8 1 

&8 


09.4 

151.3 

11.4 

162.7 

1914 

59.3 

4.4 

7.6 

70. Z 

141.5 

lai 


1916 

56.0 

4.3 

6.4 

70.2 

136.0 

ia2 


1916 

57.3 

5.3 

6.2 

73.1 

141.9 

14.4 


1917 

61.1 

6.5 

4.6 

68.5 

130.7 

11.0 


1918 

65.2 

7.4 

4.7 

67.6 

144.9 

lao 


1919 

58.0 

7.7 

A8 

68.6 

140.1 

12.8 


1920. 

61.2 

7.9 

AO 

60.0 

14a 1 

lai 


Av. 1914-1920 

59.7 

6.2 

A8 

6a2 

139.9 

lao 

152.0 

1921 

57.8 

7.0 

A2 

72,0 

14a 0 

11.3 

15A2 

1922 

61.4 

7.8 

AO 

76.0 

140.7 

14.1 

1608 

1923 

63L5 

7.9 

A2 

91.4 

167.0 

1A4 

1804 


Division of Statlstioal and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry; 
Quantities based on carcass weight; edible ofbd not Inoluded because of the variable percentage used in 
edible products. Bubjeot to revision. 

1 Not including goat meat. 
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Table 568 . — Livestock and meai^- Live and dressed weights ^ 19$S and 19SS, 



Division of Statistical and Historical Bosoarch. 


Table 569 . — Meats, fresh: Monthly supyly at eastern markets, 1928. 

HECEIPTS. 



> Incladcs 491 pofoadt of motton lOr February, 19,34fi pounds for May, and 8,900 pounds for August. 
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Tablb 569. — MtaU, freah: Montfup supply al eastern marketSf Continuea, 


SLAUQHTKR. 


Market, and 
month. 

Under Federal inspection. 

Under city inspection. 

OatUe. 

Calves. 



Cattle. 

Calves, 

Hogs, 

Sheep. 

Boston: 

January 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July. - 

AupiKi 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Number. 
7,171 
5.311 
5,364 
5,506 
6, 914 
4,978 
4,999 
8,405 
6,165 
12,106 
10,508 
8,870 

Number. 
8,766 
5,213 
7,339 
8,680 
11, 886 
8,484 
6,902 
8,302 
5,709 
9,613 
7,621 
6,761 

Number. 
136,888 
.84,086 
74, 124 
71,328 
74,012 
79,871 
79,261 
93,413 
61,427 
87,968 
116,325 
134, 110 

Numim. 
28,603 
21. 144 
15,788 
22,310 
29^600 
2A684 
23,558 
41^692 
30; 981 
85,800 
82,847 
27,486 

Number. 

U 

16 

14 

12 

9 

4 

6 

27 

67 

480 

146 

249 

Number. 
1,155 
2,818 
6,448 
4,481 
2,387 
472 
966 
1, 415 
1,241 
1, 546 
1,008 
1,061 

Number. 

7,706 

5,206 

4,954 

4,622 

5,422 

8,.'W9 

4,662 

3,m 

3,141 

5,601 

4,113 

5,190 

Number. 

2 

16 

li 

28 

67 

8 

18 

14 

86,387 

94,255 

1.092,303 

33A401 

089 

23,003 

57,729 

159 

New York: 

January 

Fcbruury.._ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Dooembor 

Total 

Philadelphia: 

Jahunry 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

Uctol)Gr 

November 

Deonnber 

Total 

51,620 
39, 856 
40,008 
42,974 
50,511 
36,030 
37,726 
48, 059 
35,594 
50,545 
38,611 
39, 676 

67,166 
48,660 
57,859 
71,006 
83,712 
59,254 
55,573 
05,685 
51,488 
62, 716 
i 47,324 
47,763 

200.768 
231, 145 
217, 569 
204,120 
248,253 
160,968 
170,487 
215,340 
183,887 
278,296 
244.302 
284,231 

198,787 
m, 147 
135, 442 
167,078 
185, 325 
158,800 
173,833 
235,511 
184, 110 
217,460 
181,685 
189, 121 

1 

i 

4 

20 

10 

JW 

20 

14, 124 
13,583 
16,007 
15,442 
12,885 
4,977 
4.068 
4,370 
6.353 
10,043 
6,474 
8,873 

625 

227 

220 

178 

60 

14 

29 

88 
707 
2,873 
1, 357 

911 
1,578 
2, 011 
2,036 
2,214 
331 
41 
86 
29 
272 
349 
607 

511,210 

766,206 

2; 747, 346 

2, 149,317 

80 

117,289 

6,477 

12,265 

9,756 

7,986 

7,837 

8,842 

11,272 

8,489 

7,606 

10,027 

7,878 

10,487 

8,111 

8,161 

6,228 

4,454 

5,205 

.6,958 

0,798 

7,041 

6,003 

7,489 

5,101 

6,212 

5,952 

4,118 

102,202 
87,641 
8A075 
85, 462 
106,407 
70^761 
68,861 
86,735 
83,116 
121,666 
98,537 
101,751 

19,653 

15,505 

14,456 

17,511 

20,837 

16,840 

16,716 

35,883 

18,190 

18,198 

17,864 

15,020 

1,095 

840 

834 

892 

045 

449 

610 

054 

023 

1,552 

1,248 

1,070 

4,557 

2,737 

2,793 

3,976 

4,851 

3,036 

3,908 

3.066 

2,162 

4,476 

3,146 

3,023 

2,653 

1,475 

1,005 

768 

769 
638 
465 
499 
967 

2,447 

1,648 

1,421 

8,267 

5,930 

4.442 

7,701 

8,951 

7,093 

7,989 

K.891 

6,475 

9,290 

7,001 

6,840 

106,452 

74,649 

1,103,304 

216, 107 

11, 112 

42,331 

14, 655 

88,559 


SUMMARY. 


Market, and 
month. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Lamb and mutton. 

Car- 

casses. 

Outs. 

Car- 

casses. 

Outs. 

Car- 

casses. 

Cuts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Cuts 

Boston: 

January 

February 

March 

April 


Pounds. 

7,200 

i997 

Number. 

14,376 

11,086 

16,627 

19,826 

20,688 

13,884 

1Q;682 

H362 

1 9,676 

16,562 
18,877 
1(11262 

Pounds. 

Number. 
144,203 
89,334 
79; 078 
75^065 
79,434 
83,880 
83,023 
97,007 
64,568 
98,700 
120,648 
130,300 

Pounds. 
1,702; 551 
969,824 
1,031, 126 
054,083 
885,242 
542; 986 
392; 727 
994,882 
489,124 

1 778,143 

82(l;743 
908; 944 

Number, 
93, 172 
71,431 
72, 215 
76,835 
91, 346 
66,511 
62.359 
94,539 
79,467 
106,871 
80,952 
78, 183 

Pounds. 

May 

1 




June..- 

• July 

25 



August 

September 

October 

November, 

December 

Total 

41,383 
8,165 
2;448 
- 17,788 
16,802 


\ 

\ 

288,611 

96,308 

171,907 


1,150; 530 

10; 471, 225 

973,381 













































Farm Amauis and their Product * — Meat 


Tjjua 660. — Meats, freth; Monthly supply at eastern mariets, 19£S — Continued. 


Market, and 
month. 


SUMMARY— Oontiniied. 


Lamb and mutton. 




2,034,739 

79,849 

1, 953, 692 

6.S, 714 

1, 709, 717 

51,071 

1,719,197 

62,889 

1,813,210 

69,736 

1,297,043 

52, 636 

1, 151. 139 i 

52. .592 

1,689,322 

62,205 

1, 136, 213 
1,724,166 
2,231,269 

54,191 
67, 780 

64,374 

2,204,831 

57,638 


Total I 2W, 164 I j 207,864 j j 1,117,960 |21,664»M7 | 720^766 | 

Diyision of Btatiatical and Historical Keaearcb. Compiled from data of the reixntiug arrvice of the 
Livofltopk. Meats and Wool Hivviion. 

Tables 570. — Meat and meat producl%: International trade, calendar yearn, 1911- 

1922, 


1911-1913. 


PBINCJPAL EXPOSTINO 
COUNTBIES. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Bracil 

Canada 

ChUo 

China 

Denmark 

Netherlanda... 
Now SSealond.. 

Sweden 

United States.. 
Uruguay 


1,000 
pound*. 
1, 173, 401 
507, 143 
1.520 
60,242 
19,728 
01. 684 
368. 188 
497.403 
826»5a9 
39^768 
1,277,634 
196, 911 


1,000 
pounds. 
1, 284, 827 
316,228 
195,479 
203,013 
33,629 
89,599 
167,661 
287,185 
693,445 
24,099 
1,861,602 
. 289,410 


POUfCIPiX IMIOBfZNO 
COUimUBB. 


Austria 

Austria’llungary 4b, 208 

Belgium 179^ 120 

Cuba 1^ 363 


Fiasoe | 111,496 

Germany I 569. 762 I 

1 One year only. 


1921 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

L 165, 799 

Ti2 
10,232 
76, 436 
3,262 
1,363 
18,117 
219, 781 
1,922 
34,019 
70,845 

338,700 
174, 160 
158, 780 
56,556 
71,190 
237, 755 
316, 437 
553,426 
66,518 
1,897,092 

131,345 

9,287 

191,536 

''’48,“72§‘ 

06,028 

aOQt52S 

3 514.806 

hsii 

66,801 

>7.298 


1922, 

prolimlnury. 


1,000 
pounds. 
1,372,097 
3.31,445 
901999 
142; 648 


44, 701 
I 330; 597 
I 321, 986 
458, 171 
46,326 
I 1,786^600 


> Less than 500 pounds 


Eight months, May-Deoember. 
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Table 570 . — Meats and meal products: International trade, calendar years, 191i^ 

1929 — Continued. 


Country 

Average 1011-1913. 

1020 

1921 

1022, 

preUmixiary. 

Imjxirts. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 



FRINaPAL IMPOBTIMQ 
COUNTRIES.— Con. 

Italy 

Japan 

1,000 
pounds. 
104,619 
11,727 
42,416 
21,902 
130^807 
37,074 
6a 174 
81, 103 
2^843.605 
126, 605 

1,000 

pounds. 

16,706 

1,000 

pounds. 

174,708 

47,680 

67,401 

ia095 

1,000 

pounds. 

a507 



Uooq 

pounds. 

132,419 

1,000 

pounds. 

26,208 

Norway 

Philippine Islands.. . 


3,362 

8,026 

77,008 

17,071 

2; 018 

63,176 

3,200 

3,160 

404 

117,226 

38,016 




Spain 

Switfcrland...’. 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

All countries: 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 

Total 

28,328 

40,013 

17,626 

2,854,560 

10a303 

2,776 

5,415 

ia401 

0a206 

84,236 

21,070 

62,811 

6,276 

3,820,020 

78,876 

a 578 
2,088 
4,658 
0ai34 
22; 661 

21.045 
32,026 

9,006 

3,197,317 

65.046 

a 155 
8,726 
2; 767 
74,690 
23,073 

2,044,172 
611,744 
1,632; 382 
70^072 

2, 162, 386 
66a 284 
1,638,145 
663,891 

2,200,522 
876, 661 
2,066,306 
702,267 

2,685,603 
63a 426 
1,030,721 
64a 801 

2,301, 526 
835,810 
1,880,300 
422,557 

■ 

2,040,335 
701,881 
1,831, 212 
4.36, 152 

1,08a 077 
697,313 
2,071,412 
474, 878 

4,90a370 

5,024,666 

6,024,845 

5,702,541 

5,448,603 

5,297,206 

0 

1 

5,203,680 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Official sources. 


Table 571. — Meats, frozen and cured: Cold-storage holdings in United States, 

1917-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan.]. 

Feb. 1. 

Mar.l. 

Apr.l. 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

July 1. 

Aug.l. 

Sept.l. 

Oct.l. 

Nov. 1. 

Dec.l. 


Mil- 

MUr 

Mil’ 

MiU 

MU’ 

Milr 

Milr 

Mil- 

MU’ 

MiU 

Mil- 

Mil’ 


lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

is. 

1917 

804 

875 

014 

852 

828 

832 

879 

893 

778 

633 

687 

709 

1918 

081 

1,118 

1,266 

1, 355 

1,319 

Uiioi 

1, 149 

1,137 

1,036 

906 

882 

938 

1919 

1. 199 

1,452 

mmim 

1,389 

1,332 

1,284 

1, 254 

1, 171 

1,061 

! 984 

881 

866 


wmm 

1, 187 

1,279 

1,304 

1,252 


1,194 

1,115 

977 

784 

KHl 

656 

1921 

820 

976 

1, 138 

nEi 

mSEEM 

uuU 

089 

899 

777 


491 


1922 

507 

624 

681 

717 

713 

745 

817 

789 

727 

589 

512 

569 

1923 

754 

876 

958 


1,094 

1,046 

1,041 

983 


723 

620 

739 


Division of Statistical and Uistorical Researcb. 


Table 572. — Meals, fresh and sinoked: Monthly average wholesale price per 100 
pounds at Chicago and New York, calendar year 1923. 

CHICAQO. 


Glass of meat. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Av. 


Beef: 

Steer- 

Choice 

Good 

Medium. 

Common 

Cow— 

Good 

Medium. 

Common 

Bull- 

Common 

Veal: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


Dolb. 
17,801 
16.27 
IB. 70 
11.12 

11.47 

0.78 

8.17 


IDoOi. 
17.24 
16.70 
13.02 
11. 42 

11.40 
la 10 
8.60 


18.22 

16.06 

14.02 

12. (S 


7.76 

20.28 

18.20 

15.62 

13.^ 


iDoUs. 

16.54 
15. 21 
13.40 
11.08 

11.09 
0.60 
8. 61 

7.00 

18.32 

16.55 
16. 18 
12.60 


iDoib. 

16.48 

14.70 

13.36 

11.66 


mia. 

16.77 

16.34 

14.33 

12.88 


11 . 6 » 12.111 


9.82 

8.91 

8.06 

16.65 

15.25 

13.60 

ia66 


ia70 

9.86 

8.02 

17.67 

15.67 

13.67 
ia48 


iDoUs. 

17.45 

16.22 

14.95 

13.75 

12.42 

11.54 

10.18 

7.77 

17.75 
16. 35 
14.50 
11.24 


iDoUa. 

17.66 
16.60 
16.68 
14.08 

12.84 

11.60 

0.76 

8.66 

10.30 
17.82 
15 68 
1L62 


\DolU. 

18.05 
16.80 

15.05 
12.87 

12.06 
11.47 

8.50 

8.10 

19.43 

17.60 

14.60 
ia25 


iDoUs. 

18.81 

17.62 

15.64 

11.05 

13.00 
11.30 

8.10 

7.77 

21.05 

19.05 

15.00 

10.00 


IDoUs. 
18.23 
16.76 
14.05 
la 18 

12.60 

ia72 


7.07 

19.06 
17. 16 
14. 14 
0.64 


\Doll8. 
18. 16 
16.62 
13. 06 
ia40 

11.86 

ia55 

7.76 

6.88 

16.00 

13.36 

11.46 

8.40i 


IDotls. 

10.01 

17.62 

15.62 
12.28 


\Don$. 

17.68 

16.30 

14.45 

11.96 


12.60 12.14 


11.60 

0.00 

7.43 

16.25 

14.75 

12.98 

10.30 


10.72 

8.80 

7.82 

18.26 

16.55 

14.27 

las? 
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Tabus 572. — Meats, fresh and smoked: Monthly average wholesale price per. 100 
pounds at Chicago and New York, calendar year 19SS — Continued. 

CHIC A GO— Continuod. 


Class of meat. 


Lamb and mutton: 

l.amb— 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common... 

Mutton- 

Good , 

Medium 

(>ommon | 

Fresh iwlt cuts: 

Ham?- 

1 2-1 r> pounds 
average — 

L:ins— 

&-10 pounds. 
i!>>l2poanas 
12-14 pounds. 
14-lt) pounds.] 
10 pounds 
and ovsr— 1 

^iiGii’dera— 
Skinned 
i’icni<;S" 

4-0 lbs... 
6-8 Ibo. 

Huits— 

Boston styb. 

Sparc ribs 

(birod pork cuts; 

Hams, smoked, 
14-10 pounds 
Hvorage.,.^ — 

Shoulders, pic- 
nics, smoked. 

itiOCD. breakfast 

lirtrd, tierces 

Lard substitutes, 
tierces 


Jan. 

Frt). 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 


July. 

Aug. 






DolU. 

DoUf. 

DoUt. 

mu. 

OSOt. 

mu. 

I)olU. 

mis. 

mu. 

mu. 

mu. 

mu. 

DolU. 

25.06 

2115 

2166 

2128 

27.91 

28.52 

3015 

27. ns 

27.92 

25.08 

24.26 

23.45 

26.08 

2106 

22 75 

21.85 

2215 

25.71 

26.45 

27.72 

25.54 

25.92 

22 94 

22 50 

21.72 

24 . 10 

22.06 

20 78 

18.82 

19.12 

2107 

2145 

24.95 

23.56 

24. 18 

20.88 

20.53 

2008 

21.06 

19.00 

18.55 

16.82 

17.35 

2210 

2228 

18.55 

19.06 

20.86 

17. 18 

17.19 

17.62 

18.88 

1125 

13.76 

1250 

1120 

17.96 

15.55 

16.55 

16.07 

18.45 

13.48 

13.00 

13.40 

14.90 

12.27 

11. B4 

11. OG 

11.72 

15.48 

13.25 

13. 12 

1129 

16.56 

11. 40 

11.00 

11.22 

12 68 

8.53 

9.11 

8.60 

9.42 

1296 

1062 

0.90 

10.58 

11.48 

8.70 

8.50 

8.50 

9.V3 

18. 1C 

17. SI 

18. Lj 

17.76 

17.60 

17.38 

17.26 

10 30 

18.06 

16.76 

15.76 

15.38 

17. 35 

16.14 

15.39 

15.39 

15.80 

18.66 

16.70 

19.14 

2296 

26.00 

2092 

13.72 

12. 67 

17. 75 

15. 21 

1149 

1138 

1132 

17.51 

1160 

17. 16 

20 74 

24.76 

19.08 

12 74 

11.02 

16.39 

1126 

13.46 

10 46 

13. 21 

15.99 

18.88 

35. 3.3 

17.30 

21.57 

17.34 

11.56 

10 08 

14.80 

13.34 

12 70 

12 66 

12 35 

1153 

19.45 

13.16 

1168 

18.81 

15.38 

10.86 

10 06 

13.37 

12.43 

li.78 

1L70 

1L55 

13.16 

il.l9 

11.80 

12 83 

15. 21 

13.47 

9. 16 

9.36 

11.98 

12 65 

11.72 

li.7^ 

11.05 

10 70 

9.32 

9.40 

10.26 

12.64 

11.06 

10 41 

9.11 

10 80 

11.52 

11.32 

10. 42 

1014 

0.5G 

8.68 

9.26 

0.68 

11.06 

1005 

9. 86 

0.34 

10.03 

10 64 

10.72 

9.76 

9.22 

8.50 

7.89 

8.76 

9.18 

10 22 

9.47 

£. 40 

8. 34 

9.20 

13.28 

18.40 

12 90 

11.06 

1L76 

10.39 

li.l2 

12 42 

17.03 

14.86 

10.87 

9.61 

12 47 

10.84 

9.94 

9.45 

8. 31 

y.62 

6. 52 

6.6/ 

7.46 

0 3^ 

10 00 

0 86 

7.56 

8.51 

19.85 

19.44 

39,47 

20 i2 

19.68 

19.56 

19.97 

21.20 

21.44 

ihdi 

20.44 

20 34 

20 24 

x4. 42 

13. 10 

12 76 

13. 12 

12.76 

11.81 

1 12 97 

1280 

13.00 

12 84 

13.22 

12.83 

1298 

21.85 

21.26 

21. 88 

2219 

.23.25 

23.88 

21 12 

24. 56 

24.00 

22.22 

1 21. 15 

18.66 

2241 

13.20 

13.26 

13. 87 

13.42 

13. 12 

i:i. 18 

12.84 

128S 

16.06 

15.22 

16. 72 

15.04 

13.90 

13. S5 

13. 72 

1103 

1106 

13.95 

13.82 

13.47 

12.87 

14.00 

14.63 

14. 51 

14.30 

13.01 


NEW YORK. 


Mwf; 

Steer— 

t'-hoice.... 

Good 

Medium.. 

Common — | 

C-bw— 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Bull- 

Common — 

Veal: 

Choloe 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Lamb and mutton: 

Lamb— 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common — | 

Mutton— 

Good 

Medium 

Common [ 

FiflBh pork cuts: 

Hams — 

12-16 pounds I 
average.... 

Loins- 

8-10 jjounds 
* average... 

10-12 pounds } 

85813**— YBK 1923 65 


18.50 

16.15 

16. Ci 

15.48 

16.75 

17.60 

i&)« 

10.65 

20 20 

10.64 

10 76 

10.48 

17.90 

15.14 

14.32 

13.90 

14.46 

15.69 

16.60 

17.61 

17.98 

10 

17.08 

15.0! 

10 50 

10 15 

12 60 

13.02 

12 61 

13.44 

14.68 

14.66 

15.88 

14. 60 

14.92 

13 . 44 

12 78 

13.88 

13.86 

1096 

11.32 

11.00 

1213 

12 56 

10 69 

13.49 

10 63 

1L60 

1019 

10 41 

11.88 

11.40 

11.00 

11.85 

1094 

12 21 

13.36 

1200 

14.00 

13.48 

12 78 

11.36 

11. 41 

11.80 

12 24 

10.27 

10.30 

1006 

It. 21 

12 34 

11.49 

12 86 

11.39 

11.52 

9.99 

10.35 

10 79 

11.05 

8.67 

9.35 

9.24 

10 31 

11.47 

10 36 

11.98 

9.18 

0.08 

058 

9.08 

9.60 

0.82 

7.64 

7,59 

8.06 

8.45 

0 81 

8.74 

0 75 

019 

028 


7.81 

012 

8.21 

20 24 

2230 

18,66 

17.76 

18.62 

17. 8C 

20.65 

21. 40 

23.90 

22 36 

17.06 

19.00 

19.94 

17.68 

20 44 

17.00 

15.36 

16.28 

15.78 

10 72 

10 62 

20 55 

19. 16 

14. 8Q 

15.95 

17.53 

14.68 

17.18 

1.5.38 

13.38 

13.78 

13.52 

16.09 

13.69 

15.35 

13.25 

11.68 

13.20 

14.23 

11.00 

13.40 

12 12 

10 79 

10.90 

11.68 

13. 82 

0.81 

12 35 

10.04 

9.54 

1090 

11.48 

26.77 

24.81 

24.051 

24.94 

28.40 

30 22 

27.81 

20 27 

20 20 

24.30 

24.76 

24.12 

20 34 

24.19 

22 94 

23.90 

23.851 

26.79 

20 30 

26.01 

26.38 

20 76 

£*4 70 

20 76 

23.12 

24.80 

21.90 

2097 

22 85 

22 60 

24.80; 20 IS 

23.64 

23.60 

23.39 

20 84 

22 28 

21.22 

22 85 

10.82j 

10.02 

21.02 

20 80 

23.58 

22 72 

19.72 

20 01 

19.36 

1006 

19.26 

10.00 

20.27 

16 . oe! 

14.01 

14.00 

16.54 

16.54 

1A52 

17.00 

10 93 

15.92 

14.28 

15.20 

15.49 

10 62 

13. Ill 

1242 

12 88 

15.00 

14.73 

12 51 

14.65 

15.93 

13.45 

12 24 

12 70 

1071 

IS. 61 

1081 

1L03 

1086 

12 56 

1286 

1026 

1218 

13.84 

10 55 

0.76 

1020 

1L72 

1L84 

2000 

2000 

1&75 

19.25 

18.60 

1088 

19.00 

19.50 

1088 

18.00 

17.75 

1050 

18.83 

16.80 

16. 46 

16.31 

10 60 

10 99 

16.86 

10.59 

22 34 

20 50 

2269 

16.16 

15.15 

18.80 

15.92 

15.44 

1&30 

10 44 

17.62 

10 7^ 

17.95 

1 20 87 

20 80 

21. 

14.30 

10 24 

17.58 









1030 Yearbwk of ike Department of Affricytlture^ 1923. 

Tabxoi 572. — MtaU. fre9k an4 smoked: MonAly weroffe whoUsde vriee pot 100 
pomds at CMea§o and Kew York, ealendar year 

NSW TOBK— CoBtinued. 


Class of meat. 


Fresb Mrk eotir- 
CoBtmnad* 
Loins—CoBtd. 
12**14 poimdt» 
14-16 pounds 
16 pounds I 
and over.. I 
fitaoulders-- 

Bklnned 

Picnics, 6-8 
pounds — 
Butts— 

Boston style. 

Spare ribs, 

Cored pork cuts: 
HamSf smoked, 
16<12 pounda 

average.. 

SbouMera, pfo> 
nice, smoked.. 
Bacon, breakfast. 

Lurd, tioroes I 

Lard subetitut€B,| 
tieroes 


Jan. 


jDeBl. 
14 80 
1402 

13.47 

13.33 

10.80 

15.36 
13 75 


3a6(M. 

13 64 
26.0^ 
1380^ 

13 12 


JEtolb. 
14 43 
1365 

13 80 

1308 


Feb. 


13 44 

73 31 


SQL 88 

1312 
24 76 
13 81 

13 6 


Mar. 


IkOk. 

H.35 

1328 

13 28 
1385 
10.05 

14 80 
11.60 


23 75 

1360 
23 00 
13 78 

1344 


Apr. 


i)oUii. 
14 16 
1300 

13 84 

11.02 

360 

13 43 
1L12 


I>oUb, 
13 3» 
13 SM 


21.88 

11.60 
23 86 
1360 

1300 


May.! 


PeUs. 
14 541 
13 24 


1403 

11.72 

300 

13 76 
1300 


21.30 

11.66 
24.10 
13 42 

1373 


Jtine. 


llMU. 


1366 

1348 

306 

1L61 

312 


11.60 
23 25 
IL 91 

13 41 


July. 


13 88 
1408 


\IMh. 
17.81 
13 71 


13 72 
13 54 


VIS4\ 


3L8» 2388 


1344 
2312 
13 00 

13 56 


Aug. 


1463 

11.87 

0.60 

13 71 
310 

2160 

13 76 
23 60 
1310 

13 20 


Bept. 


JOoUf. 
23 741 
21.71 

13 22 

13 41 

13 65 

1314 
3 62 


2388 

13 62 
24.35 
13 20 


Oct 


DtOk. 

10.11 

17.83 

13 09 

1300 

13 64 

13 46 
1340 


\DoU8. 
13 641 
13 0» 


13 66 
21.60 
1386 


13 23 13 90 


Nov. 


iloflt., 

1351 

13 


13 22. 

1L52 

384 

1323 
3 60 


23 23 23 25 


13 38 
23 75 
14.78 

1335 


Dee. 


11.97 

13 63 

3.62 

11.33 

388 

21. 12 


14.04 
14 38 


Av. 


DolU. 

13 07 

14 00 

13 74 

11.91 

305 

13.83 
13 40 


23 06 


12.62 1342 
2300 2305 


13.02 

1392 


Division of Statistical and Btstorioal Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Li ve- 
stock, MeaOt and Wool Division. 


Tablb 673. — Livestock: Freight and other marketing costs, loei. 


Dam. 

Nonrber 
of head 
upon 
wfSjh 
figures 
are 

baaed. 

Freight. 

All other costs. 

Total 

cost. 

Per 1,000 
pounds. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Per 1,000 
ixnmds. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 


1,186 

|||P|||| 

66 

$310 


$0.22 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

3,669 


64 

312 


r>. 92 


138,836 


62 

360 


C. 52 


13, 6B0 


60 

362 


0.28 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

288 


69 

374 


6.78 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1,271 

^^ESl] 

60 

366 


9.01 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

17,879 

448 

69 

307 

41 

7.60 

t ml “ 

1,007 

388 

59 

330 

41 

6.62 


1,723 

383 

56 

305 

44 

G.K8 


31,907 

322 

54 

3 69 

46 

5.91 


148,106 

368 

51 

3 26 

46 

4.94 


H 071 

366 

53 

333 

47 

4.90 

1 ff V^' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

3200 

314 

62 

391 

46 

4. 16 


KAIL] 

306 

52 

368 

48 

6.64 

WinmnAlii cfittln to ChfoiRflo 

71 

340 

63 

335 

48 

4.35 


14711 

326 

52 

310 

48 

A35 


6,397 

373 

52 

339 

48 

7.12 

Ohio cattle to Cleveland 

3424 

389 

61 

332 

40 

ATI 

lowahocB to Omaha — 

4163 

333 

60 

322 

60 

A46 

Kama nogs to Bt JfxttaliL 

7,805 

363 

59 

362 

50 

5.25 


8,872 

369 

49 

375 

a 

344 


899 

309 

49 

320 

51 

329 

9 1 1 IV 1 

690 

1.73 

48 

188 

62 

3 61 

V 1 1 l|i I 

7,«ft 

363 

48 

371 

53 

6.33 


816 

398 

48 

3 49 

54 



14306 

186 

41 

387 

60 



797 

107 

41 

2.36 

50 



DWMea of Cost o! MaiMftiif . Batnfi«m282oaeipicafcivefhi{g>kigai»uciatiQusin thaCom Belt 






























Fmnm Animal* mA their PreAucte^Bides and Skins. 1021 


HIDES AHD SKINS. 

Table 5T4. — Hides and skins: Quarterly stocks of hides in United Stater, 

BAW PAOKBK. 


DMortption and cakadarl Mar. luzia Se^ 
year. 31. 30. f 3ft | 


Deo. 

8 !. 


iggysmi 

Mar. 

81. 

mss 

Mm 


Deo. 

31. 

Mixed cattle: 

Thour 

sands. 

ThoUr- 

sands. 

Thau- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

1021 - 

285 

378 

273 

306 

1002 

202 

202 

206 

241 

1028 

230 

188 

164 

210 

Oalfiaklna; 





1021 

013 

1,073 

775 

584 

1022 

703 

713 

670 

606 

i«2a 

731 

683 

684 

600 

Kipeklna: 

1021 

377 

200 

240 

108 

J022 

124 

87 

106 

274 

1023 

234 

142 

220 

188 


Stoors: 

IMl 

1W»_ 

ms 

Gowftt 

1021 

193B 

ms 

Bulls: 

1021 

1022 - 


Thoui 
sands. 
1, 664 
1,366 
1,448 

|3,261 

1,^148 

1,368 

188 

100 

138 


Thou- 

sands. 

1,633 

1,483 

1.832 

1,687 

1,864 

1,112 

UUi 

00 

111 


ThmtA 

sands.] 

1,461 

t,342 

1,690 

4100 
1, 180 
1,270 

162 

132 

148 


Thovt- 

soTida. 

1,000 

1,870 

4166 

4173 

1,884 

4402 

125 

144 

161 


DOMB8TTC AND FOREIGN OATTLB HIDES (OTHER THAN PA0KBR4 


Calf, dry or dry sniUKl: 
1021 

884 

466 

500 

564 

Steors, greea salted: 

1021 

685 

645 

3S4> 

359 

1022 

486 

378 

572 

760 

1922 

201 

202 

340 

406 

1023 

316 

420 

544 

318 

1923 

444 

622 

282 

133 

Calf, sreou salted: 

1021 

1,763 
1, 77A 
1,643 

2,362 

2,507 

ft362 

2,110 

2,483 

1,616 

1,870 

1,042 

1,367 

Mixed cattle, greeu 
salted: 



1022 - 

1021 

LlOO 

847 

1. 101 

1,021 

787 

1M3 . 

li)22 _ 

801 

700 

790 

Cattlo, dry or dry salted: 
1921 

1023 

1,081 

813 

69B 

705 

084 

886 

087 

1,012 

1,143 

Kip, <lry or dry salted: 
1021 


1022- 

1,064 

1,217 

068 

1,020 

872 

20 

48 

61 

45 

1923 

1,144 

695 

1922 

461 I 

465 

447 

310 

Bulls, gieen salt^: 

11)21 


10« 

268 

366 

206 

111 

58 

76 

64 

68 

sap. sreen salted: I 

1021 

1022 

54 

44 

87 

37 

300 

264 

260 

803 

1923 

46 

43 

‘ 43 

41 

1022 

830 

834 

846 

570 

Cows, gi-een aal ted : 

1021 

703 

1, 106 

1 679 

496 

776 

1028 

618 

807 

850 

453 

1022 

660 

462 

636 






1023 

708 

! 661 

412 

582 













MISCELLANEOUS HIDES AND SKINS. 


Buffalo hides: 

! 



1021 

211 

188 

170 

1022, 

138 j 

130 

166 

1923 

117 

180 

117 

Gabretta skins: 

1 



1021 

1,579 

1, 219 

701 

1022- 

361 

878 

8X0 

1923 

966 

1, 128 

014 

Calf and kip skins (dox 
mestlc) : 



1921 

4,302 

4,926 

4,474 

4,413 

1922 

3,881 

4,664 

1923 

8,700 

1360 

3, €29 

Cuttle andkip hides and i 
skins (foretgn tanned^r 


1921 

J!03 

2^ 

202 

1022- 

124 

62 

46 

1923 

78 

72 

23 

Cattle hideai. 




1921 ! 

7,807 

7,078 

6,086 

1022 j 

5,663 

6,347 

5,516 

1033 1 

ft 740 

ftOB6 

6,487 

Deer and elk skins: 


1021 i 

110 

212 

aft 

1022 I 

136 1 

166 

187 

1023 i 

10? 

837 

a4 

Ooat and kidekios: i 

1 

1021 

1662 

1.0BO 

10,7BB 

10,746 

8,641 

1032 

1044 

16%l 

7>77V 

10»167 

10,900 

Horse, celt, ass, and 
maie hidse: 


1021 

885 

886 

308 

itsa 

364 

140 

160' 

1023 

; 166 

ISO 

100 

Btorse, colt, a«,And mnie 

butts: 




1921 

283 

103 

101 

1022 

280 

224 

310 

1028.. ........ 

401 

448 

1861 


Horse, oolt, asa, and mole 
fronts: 

1021 

43 

67 

67 

1022 

44 

62 

04 

1923 

146 

130 

07 

Horse, colt, ass, andmnle 
shanks: 

1921 

72 

100 

65 

1022 

56 

43 

60 

1023 

M 

03 

23 

Kangaroo and WaOaby 
skins: 

1021_ _ ___ _ 

410 

m 

359 

1922 _ 

268 

240 

177 

toast 

336 

466 

358 

Pig. and hog skins: 

1021 

251 

120 

89 

1022 

111 

111 

106 

1023 

88 

65 

65 

Fig aud hoftstrlps 
(pounds); 

1921 

1922. 

1,163 

226 

860 

483 

349 

300 

loa 

' 412 

604 

645 

Sheep and lamb skins: 
IWl 

12,971 

11.941 

8,610 

1,611 

13,766 
10,971 
ft 016 

1,778 

1,868 

1,688 

1 

12,606 

10.475 

0,206 

1,7^ 

2,031 

1,584 

1022 

1923 

Skivers and flesh ers 
Cpieoes): 

ro^i 

1022 

If 732 
1,540 

10*1 


i 


141 

100 


647 

030 

736 


3,90Q 

4462 

^036 


161 

76 

10 

6,810 

6^340 

V800 

276 

188 

300 

[1^880 
' 8,730 
Ok 026 


360 

128 

111 


207 

466 

166 


03 

115 

101 


164 

oir 


243 

486 

07 

06 

71 


617 

310 

676 


ft 151 
r,4oe 


1,770 

2,141 

1,408 


DivlolOB of Statiatleal and B3storij»l Beoeaitsli. CompflBd from vaporto of the Bommi of Ceorai. 
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Table 675. — Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1929. 


r-ountry. 

Average ISOO-'IQIS. 

1020 

1021 

1022, preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PHmClTAL EXPORTING 
OOUNTRIKS. 

Algeria 

Argp.ntinft 

1,000 

pounds. 

3,103 

207 

1,000 

pounds. 

0,336 
293,950 
83,252 
160,857 
45,460 
13,235 
72,761 
14,203 
21,098 
16,708 
la 764 
41,012 
67,636 
26,677 
13,852 
6. 105 
22,866 
50,737 
71,106 
0,764 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

1,290 

tfiOO 

pounds. 

8,781 
181, 188 
90,744 
©1,971 
33,601 
13,085 
es,52d 
5,546 
9,006 
17,102 
5,065 

1,000 

pounds. 

056 

1,000 
pounds. 
10; 484 
210,158 
99,700 
02,818 
36,710 
0,886 
55,508 

1,000 

pounds. 

2,184 

1,000 

pounds. 

10,425 

368,250 





British India 

("anada 

Chile... 

20,376 

46,820 

41 

2,317 

106 

0,842 

135 

1(K585 

83,772 

270 

3,222 

40 

4,176 

457 

1,010 

8,040 

26,356 

lU 

4,618 

6,171 
44. 131 

101,738 

50,456 

China 

0,043 

62,552 

Denmark 

Dutch East Indies... 

6,236 

871 

406 

22, 137 
9,800 
4,988 

5,213 

n 

i 10,797 

Mexico 

s uir 

73,691 

762 

1.3,078 



Netherlands 

New Zeeland 

Norway 

40^709 

611 

6.061 

42.180 

33,061 

6,606 

3,055 

4,102 

40,057 

84.172 

6,810 

860 

61,302 

210 

0,186 

47,370 

81,042 

0,000 

8,505 

10,872 

45,735 

34,046 

7,003 

47,CSl 
28,026 
10; 205 
4,614 
.11,640 
63,812 

Switzerland 

IT ulou of South A frica, 
Tlriigimy ' 

6,660 

219 

1,044 

1,100 

4,370 

417 

7,647 

152 

Venezuela 

PKIMCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Aiislrui 




4,624 

1,004 



6,617 

15,260 



A ifsl I'lf^'HongHry _ 

87,666 

180,030 

<0,332 

70,266 

117,213 

<6,436 



Belgium 

Ih’it ish Malaya 

C^KPi'hnslAvakia 

64,192 

10,037 

17,404 

5,810 

7^207 
• 7,803 
24,281 
6,365 
78,856 
295, 7C? 
8,164 
47, 567 
23, 919 

41,558 
1,410 
1, 173 
2,661 
02, 129 
< 1, 151 
5,181 
47, 779 

68,864 

7,865 
12,138 
320, 136 
210, 566 
0,122 
70; 547 

10,963 

5,673 

8,404 

88,130 

4,382 

4,855 

51,650 

Finland 

France l.. 

Germany 

Oroew 

Italy 

JA|vin - . _ 

10, 717 
165,608 
440, 200 
8,770 
63, 624 
6,321 
no, 143 
19,119 
25,662 
107,350 
514, 240 
54,716 

7,136 
181,041 
152,378 
2,283 
48, 428 
710 
06,351 
17, 467 
24,130 
38,100 
25, 432 
184,654 

4,387 

111,170 

08,082 

7,831 

66,721 

26,323 

124 

54,670 

1,080 

8,629 

17,678 






8i^n 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 

80,040 
26,226 
123, 491 
610,240 
14,586 

6,806 

0,120 

17,060 

17,402 

83,122 

17,442 

21,873 

70,775 

848,047 

7,681 

11,738 
21,879 
18,600 
80, 577 
26,771 

22,560 
29, 257 

m, 620 

551,268 

4,465 

18,111 

23,726 

26,676 

28,700 

26,139 

1, 050, 521 

1, 091, 355 

1,184,686 

941,278 

1,061,653 

1,007,561 

1, 345, 725 

1,000,938 


Diviftios of Statistical and llistorical ilascarcta. Official soiircefi except where otherwise noted. 

* Java and Madura only, » Sinsnpore only. 

* Foor-year average. < Bil^t months, May-Deoember. 


1 Table 676, — Hides and skins: Imports into the United Stales, 1910-1923. 


Year ending June 80. 

BulTalo 

bides, 

dry. 

CalAklns. 

Cattle hides. 

Goatskins. 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 

Dry. 

Qroon or 
pickled. 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 



1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 


IfiOOlbs. 

1900-10 


(») 

<75,603 


<318,004 


115,845 

1010-11 

3,426 

23,522 

86^261 

54,630 

9N408 

64,888 

22,676 

1011-12 

4,906 

41,902 

63,260 

78,181 

172,881 

60,143 

36.198 

191JM8.-,. 

16,235 

30,074 

64,585 

82,506 

185.447 

70,663 

85,687 

1013-14 

14,403 

27,768 

54,636 

71,486 

208,478 

68,374 

21,385 

19l4rl5 

12.428 

1^678 

30; 280 

03,001 

241,340 

60; 718 

15,834 

1015-16 


26,013 

87,222 

153,830 

280,830 


16, 162 

1016-17 

27,005 

83,936 


161, 237 

225,363 


18,215 

1017-18 


i 8,894 

4,268 

76,655 

100; 844 

5N736 

iai©5 

1018-19 

0,516 

11,602 


83,182 

220,006 

78,150 

10; 845 

1010-20 

14,682 

48,209 

ON 131 

111,962 

828,200 

108,828 

98,167 

1020-31 

4,617 

11,810 

23,780 

9i814 

173, 760 

36,816 

4,912 

ioai -22 

3,084 

16, 175 

25,883 

18,430 

186,408 

68,328 

16,807 


2,637 

14,988 

1 

30,786 

58,770 

346^613 

70,70$ 

18,607 


1 Included in cattle bides. * Indaded in sreen or pkikled, > IndudM dry hides. 
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Tablb 576 . — Hides and skins: Imports into *he United States^ l910-19tS — Contd. 


Yeair ending June 80. 

Horse and ass skins. 

Kangaroo 

and 

wallaby 

skins. 

Sheepskins. 

An 

Other. 

Total. 

Dry. 

Qreen or 
pickled. 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 


■M|ji 

UOOO lbs. 



WSfm 

1,000 lbs. 


1900-10 

(») 

> 19. 512 

{*} 

(*) 

■LliricuriB 

12,250 

608.619 

1910-11 

4,651 


(*) 

18,787 


8,660 

374.891 

1911-12 

7, 194 

5,676 

i*) 

25,646 

84,765 

7,988 


1919-13 

10,970 

8,448 

1,097 

31, 132 

40,653 


672, 197 

1913-14. 


4,645 

1,329 

29,338 


15,780 

561,071 

1914-15 

5.42S 


769 

20,886 



538,218 

1915-16 

0,780 

11,847 

1,219 

54,600 

46,859 



191&-17 

12; 185 

16,485 

959 

65,284 

40,447 



1917-18- 

2.609 

6,860 

671 

32,239 

23,280 

9,226 

432,517 

1918-19 


3.561 

1,053 

26,464 

85,431 

5,837 

448,142 

1919-20- 


22; 407 

1, 193 

42,501 

68,365 

10,696 

798,560 

1920-21 

1, 142; 

6, 461 

878 


35.800 



1921-22 

1,295 

3,4.30 

724 

12,503 

36,245 


392,904 

1922-23- 

11,040 

10,461 

1, 152 

»3,828 

>57,864 

29,920 

668,179 


Division of Btatisticnl and Historical Research. 


* Included in green or pickled. * Included in all other. 

* includes dry hides. * Except sheepskins witn wool on. 

Table 677 . — Hides j heavy native sieer: Average price per pound at Chicago, 1910- 

199S. 

PACKER HIDES. 





























lAM tk» Zhfortmieni JM&. 

HOttSES AND MULESv 


TA.BUD S7Z,-^BoT9eB and mvXei: Pf umber and value on farmSf Untied Slates, 
Jan. 1, 1807^1M4- • 




HoneB 



Mules. 


Ha. 1. 

‘ Mtamber. 

Prioe per 
lieadJw.1. 

Farm value 
Jim. 1. 

' Number. 

Price per 
head Jan 1. 

Farm value 
Jun-L 


iTkotmnd*. 

JJeUan.. 

Thouaand 

doUavg, 

Thoutandi. 

Dollars. 

Thousaoid. 

doUtira, 

1887 

6;401 

69-05 

818,924 

822 

66.94 

65,048 


A 767 

54-27 

8ia 446 

856 

56.04 

47,954 

raw 

A 333 

62. 67 

896,322 

922 

79.23 

73,027 

raw, June 1 

r,i4Jf 

67-42 

481,719 

1, m 
1,212* 

90.16 

10A431 

ran 

A702 
a 901 

7L1A 

6ia030 

606,111 

01.98 

UA2M 

111,228 

W72. 

07.41 

1.276 

87.14 

1873 


66.39 

61A 273 

1,810 

85.15 

11A548 

1874. 

9,334 

65.1ft 

608,073 

1,839 

8L35 

100968 

f«7R. 

9,604 
' a936 

61.16 

680,»7e8 
557, 747 

1,394 

1,414 

7L89 

190; Mf 
9A.OOI 

l«Wt 

67-26 

66.46 

1877- 

10,165 

66.83 

667, 017 

1,444 

64.07 

90482 

1878. 

laaw 

66.63 

584 990 

1,688 

6208 

101, 579 

1879 

10.939 

62.36 

57A 712 

1,713 

60 00 

dA.942 

1880, June 1 


54.60 

500, 916 

UBiS 

0219 

112749 

1881 

11,439 

58.44 

667,954 

1,721 

60 79 

120,006 

1882 

10,622* 

68.63 

610 825 

1,886 

71.35 

130,915 

1883 


70.69 

766,041 

1,871 

79.49 

148, 742 

18841 - 

11,170 

74.64 

883,734 

1,914 

84.22 

161. 216 

1885 

11,505 

73.70 

852,283 

1,973 

8238 

162 4’>7 

1886 

1A078 

7127 

860,823 

2053 

79. W 

163, a.si 

1887 


72.15 

901, 680 

2117 

78.91 

167,038 

1888 

13, 173 

7182* 

946,096 

2192 

79.78 

17A854 

1880- 

13,063 

7189 

982, 195 

2258 

79.49 

179,444 

1800, June 1 

14,969 

70; 22 

1,051,182 

041,823 

s,m 

2297 

7&04 

179, 176 



14,057 

67.00 

77,88 

178,817 

im. 

15,498 

66.01 

1,007,594 

2315 

70 55 

174, 882 

1«08. 

laao? 

6128 

90a825 

2381 

70 68 

16A764 

1804> 

1A061 

47-83 

769,225 

2362 

6217 

140233 

raos 

15,808 

mm 

670 731 

2383 

47.65 

110,998 

1806 

lA 124 

88.07 

800,140 

2279 

45.29 

103,206 

W07 

1A3U 

3161 

462,649 

2216 

41.66 

92,303 

raesw 

18,961 

8A26 

478,362 

2190 

43.88 

96,110 

9.5,969 



87.441 

641, 076 

2134. 

44.96 

1000, June 1 

i IS 

43.66 

707,907 

8,965 

51.41 

167,856 

raw 


62.86; 

885,30ft 

2864 

83.97 

183,232 

»02 

* * 

58.61 

968,989 

2767 

67. 9L 

186,413 



62:26 

1,068,706 

272ft 

72 49 

197,769 


ili 't' 

67.99 

1,136,940 

276ft 

78.88 

217,539 

1005 


TO. 87 

1,268, 310 

2889 

87.18 

261,840 

raoe 


80.72- 

1,510; 890 

0404 

98.31 

33A681 

IQM -.. - . ...... 

19,747 

19,902 

98:51 

1,846,678 

0817 
3, 860' 

112 16 

428,004 
412 930 

lliOB 

93; 41 

1,867, 630 

107. 76 

raoo — 

20,640 

OAdi 

1,974, 053 

0053. 

107.84 

437,082 

1910, Ape. 15 



2, 142, 524 


120.20 

606,010 

1011 

20,277 

m.46 

a259i96t 

4,328 

120 92 

64A850 

1912 

20,609 

19094 

2,172,694 

0362 

. 120. 51 

625,057 

1918 

20,567 

11077 

2,278,222 

4,886 

124. 31 

646,245 

Av. 1909-1918. 

20,866 

100 34 

’ a.l0O496 

0267 

119.02 

511,678 

ltL4 

20; 968 

109132 

0301.638 

0449 

123. Sft 

65A.017 

1«« — 

21, ]» 

10&89 

Arao,i08 

0479 

11236 

603; 271 

19M 

2UMB 

10160 

AMO, 78ft 
Ara8;307 

AflOft 

113.83 

622684 

MIT- 

2t,»0 

IBB 

0728 

118.15 

658,003 

raira - 

31,. 685 

10024 

a.246, 970 

4,m 

128.81 

622;679 

mo 

21,488 

6&46 

2, 114, 097 

A 964 

135.88 

672002 

»- 

10,706 

9062 

1,007,646 

6.487 

14042 

805,406 

Av. 10*4-19091- 

21,067 

1023ft. 

2,154,764 



a05,.8B9 

raw - 

lOrfOB 

’ 84 31 

l,ftl0,428 

6,4*6 

110 69 

682868 


19,056 

70 54 

1,344,130 I 

0667 

88.09 

48A578 


18, m 

' 6088 

1,800,720 

6,686 

8099 

47V886 

ram *- 

18,208 

04 41 

1 , 170 282 

6,43ft 

8A20 

467,007 


" DivWiMi of Cfep aa4 LlvOBtook SBttourtes; flguroi im italks Are eensus returiMk 

' rnemittflanr. 











































Fani» iitMNMZs a»d th^ Pr0dueUt— Banes atsl UvJes. 


TabIiOB 579 * — Horses and muL^s: NunUmr and value on famu. bv Statet^ Jan, i, 

19SS and JiM4. 


Arenge 
Nunibar, xwloe per 
Jaa. 1. head. 

Jan.l. 
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Tabls 680 . — Horses and mules: * BsHmated yearly losses per IfOOO from disease, 

1888 - 191 ^ 4 . 


Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 80. 

liosses 

per 

1,000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

1887*88 

18.8 

1897-98 

20.0 

1907-8 

17.1 

1917-18. 

1&5 

18KM-K0 

14.6 

18fi8>n0_ 

23.4 


18.2 

1918-19. . _ 

15.7 

1889-90 

16.4 

iKOO-iflon 

18.3 


19.9 

1919-20.. . 

17.8 

1890-91 

16.6 

1900-1 . 

1&2 

1010-11 

10.0 

1920-21... 

14.7 

]881-«2 

1&3 

1901-2 

2a2 

1911-12. 

21.9 

1921-22 

1&7 

1892-93 

17.0 

19n2-S 

19.7 

1912-13 

22.6 

1922-23 

15.0 

1803-94 

21.0 

1903-4 

19.6 

1913-14 

296 

1923-24. 

16.2 

1894-96 

22.3 

1904-6 

17.9 

1914-16 




1895-96 

20l2 

1906-6 

17.7 

1016-16 

17.5 



1896-97 

21.3 

1006-7 

18.9 

1916-17 

16.9 












Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for yeai* ending 
Apr. 30. 

> Including mules since 1912. 


Table 581 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at principal markets and at aU markets 

reported, 1900-192S, 


Calendar year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Louis. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Oma- 

ha. 

St. 

Jo- 

seph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total. 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing. 

Total 

aU 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing.! 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thcni- 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


ovndn. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 


99 

23 


(*) 

103 

60 

13 

27 

31 

501 



1901 

109 

17 

129 

W 

97 

86 

23 

16 

18 

444 



1902 

102 

24 

109 

^5 

77 

42 

20 

8 

19 

mm 



1903 


19 

129 

10 

67 

58 

20 

8 

12 

419 



1904 


13 

181 

Is 

68 

47 

29 

6 

4 

472 




127 

16 

178 

18 

66 

46 

82 

6 

16 

603 



1900 

127 

17 

166 

21 

70 


28 

0 

19 

499 




102 

11 

117 

19 

62 


27 

16 

16 

413 



1908...: 

92 

11 

109 

12 

66 


28 

7 

13 

363 




91 

15 

122 

21 

68 

32 

23 

6 

15 

393 




83 

16 

130 

84 

70 

80 

28 

6 

16 

412 



1911 

105 

18 

171 

87 

85 

82 

42 

8 

17 

515 



1912 

93 

15 

164 

49 

78. 

88 

89 

6 


481 



1918 

91 

16 

j57 

67 

82 

82 

82 

6 

10 

482 



1914 


17 

148 

48 

87 

31 

25 

6 

10 

478 



1915 

1G6 

72 

271 

66 


iS 

41 

10 

22 

780 

827 

1, 107 

1910 


53 

267 

79 

123 

27 

27 

18 

17 

810 

668 

1,478 

1917 


20 

280 

116 

128 

88 

84 

10 

29 

766 

720 

1,476 

1918 

88 

15 

242 

79 

86 

22 

80 

7 

23 

600 

616 

1,216 

1919 

46 

23 

250 

60 

88 

25 

48 

11 

16 

567 

611 

1,068 

1920 

43 

18 

141 

45 

72 

10 

80 

10 

23 

Kidl 

824 

725 

1921 

34 


68 

13 

80 

7 

12 

6 

7 

186 

131 

317 

1922 

32 


95 

29 

88 

0 

16 

2 

8- 

242 

201 

443 

1923 

26 

mm 

mm 

68 

48 

17 

16 

8 

15 

302 

240 

551 

' 1928. 













January 

8 

1 

28 

6 

8 

1 

8 

(•) 

1 

46 

1 ^ 

86 

February 

8 

1 

11 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1 28 

54 

Marche 

6 

1 

11 

% 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 


32 

01 

April 

8 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

e) 

1 


17 

36 

May 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

© 

1 


8 


June 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

<*) 



© 


1 0 

14 

July 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


i 8 

17 

August 

1 

2 

6 

1 4 

8 

2 

1 

0) 

2 

21 


82 

September 

1 

8 

7 

10 

4 

2 

2 

© 

2 

81 


50 

O^ber 

2 

4, 

18 

16 

6 

8 

2 

© 

2 

46 

29 

75 

November 

1 

8 

8 

10 

4 

1 

1 

?iS 

1 

20 

80 

69 

Deoember 

2 

2 

8 

6 

8 

1 

1 


1 

24 

23 

• 47 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research . Prior to 1916 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
y^^^^jg^l^^siibsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats. 


MTigores prior to 1916 not available. 9 Not in operation. * Less than 600. 
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Table 582 . — Horses and mvles: Receipts at public stockyards in the United States j 
calendar years, 1915-1923. 


Market. 


Albany, N. Y.. 
Amarillo, Tex.. 

Atlanta, Oa 

Augusta, Qa 

Baltimore, Md. 


Billings, Mont 

Boston, Mass 

Bullhlo, N. Y 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Cheyenne, Wyo 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbia, B. C 

Columbus, Ohio 

T)allas, Tex 

Dairton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Dublin, Qa 


East St. Lonls, Dl. 

El Faso, Tex 

Emeryville, Calif.. 

Erie, Ph 

Evansville, Ind 


Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Fort Worth, Tex., 
ludianapwlLS, Ind.. 
Jacksonville, Fla., 
Jersey City, N. J.. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn.. 
La Fayette^^Ind-- 

Lancaster, Pa 

Laredo, Tex 


Logansport, Ind... 
Los An^es, Calif. 

LouisviH^ Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn... 


Milwaukee, Wis 

Mobile, Ala 

Monigome^, Ala 

Nashville, Tenn 

Nebraska City, Nebr.. 


New Brighton, Minn... 

Now Orleans, La 

New York, N.Y 

North Salt Lake, XT tab 
Ogden, Utah 


Oklahoma, Okla.. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Pasco, Wash 

Peoria, Ul 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsbunh, £a. 
PorthuKL Oreg. 
Pueblo, Colo... 
Rtcbmon(L Va.. 
Roanoke, va... 


St. Joseph, Mo... 

6t. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn... 
Son Antonio, Tex. 
Seattle. Wash.... 


1915 


Kumber. 


5,006 

“3,’9M 


3,267 

12,280 


165,263 

30,426 


71,g7U 


270,612 

7,802 


63,640 

28,203 


62,122 

102,163 

7,040 

85 

1,017 


2,80(M 


1,126 

27 


3,870 


17,447 


36,064 

41,679 


7,214 

48,840 

4,668 

8,369 


41,264 

8,677 

10^091 

14,094 


Number} 

.3 


18,901 

3 

8,106 

66,482 


206,440 

19,671 


1,366 

32 


221 

62,8001 


266,818 

28,386 


70,200 

20,444 

626* 

164,721 

123, 14l| 
7,378 


1,417 


1,068 


6,200 


39,816 

1,714 


1^866 


8,629 

1,786 


47,381. 

27.486 


764 

11,002 

63,606 

2,004 

8,260 

17,614 


27,206 
2,106 
11,777 
41, 105 
20 


1917 


Number, 

3,303 

13,367 


23,126 

7,442 

777 

627 

16,616 


6,539 

107,311 

27,279 

9,060 

1,861 

100 


10,768 

13,756 


m,ta7 

15,052 


998 


116,238 

61,692 

131 

70,208 

127,823 

8,254 


8,34^ 


14,127 


60,848{ 

1. 


7,169 

74,280 


809 

2,614 

7,674 

1,981 

26,426 

62,306 

32,781 


637 


39,073 

6,933 

6,666 

26,004 


33,684 

1,068 

9,069 

31,898 


1918 


Number} 


14,666 

78,160 

33,219 

8,670 

1.363 

263 

10,034 


8,824 

87,820 
18, 621 
4,320 
1,271 
2,035 


74 

14,590 

3,644 

246 

241,751 

9,126 

20 

1,608 

1,060 


78,881i 

19,606 


42, 186 

84,628 

6,430 


11,228 


16,067 

141 

33,116 

2,186 


24,102 

103,818 


1,097 

666 

307 

1,678 

18,809 

12,687 

22,212 

160 

126 

7,800 

36,266 

2,483 

3,796 

23,970 


39,260 

030 

6,641 

20,956 

420 


1910 




Number] 


1A014 

60,327 

22,089 

4,061 

1,841 

276 

18,694 


2,076 

46,702 
18,880 
6,260 
1, 174 
1,224 


47 

22,936 

1,835 

13 

260,311. 
16, 296 


761 

1,136 


60,363 

0,080 

18 

10, 674 

82,862 

7,214 


11,274 

977 

32,698 

1,870 


22,201 

07,426 

312 

9,489 

868 

1,962 

1,484 

6,467 

0,961 

26,201 

380 

171 

7,222 

17,092 

2,308 

3,812 

26,100 


43,38(M 


11,228 

29,881 

928 


1920 


12,804 

25,931 

7,056 

4,313 

760 


22,626 

"i,‘782 

43,020 
14, 181 
5,680 
847 
224 


17, 691 
2,584 
20 

141,230 

13,931 


1,706 

062 


46,362 

8,814 

6 

2,624 

71,797 
4, 160 


3,432 


0,031 

2,444 

8,006 

2,246 


11,069 

29,672 

244 

3,663 

1,264 

1,723 

1,641 

^6,630 

6,847 

18,751 

303 

636 

5,792 

20,472 

1,887 

3,668 

16,167 


29,768 


10,488 

24,678 

871 


1021 


Number 

40 

2,060 

3,119 

006 

2,884 

38 


23,687 

‘"”966 

83,723 

6,699 

2,300 

89 


67,756 

0,574 


13,086 

2,710 


1,602 

3a463 

2,276 


1 , 

8361 
14, 770 


4,002 

101 

134 

107 

61 

668 

627 

1,460 

1,824 

6,779 

126 

601 

2,731 

10,742 

1,042 

867 

10,206 


11,68(M 


4,848 

6,814 

292 


1922 


Number' 


3,:131 

7,966 

269 

2,463 


21 , im 


8,264 

31,680 

4,248 

2,020 


13,486 

821 


96,048 

6,106 


102 


28,610 

2,481 

14 

1,267 

38,310 

4,067 


2, 718 
914 
46, 249 

1,878 


14, 133 


670! 

121 

224 

1,007 

1,716 

1,387 

4,798 

8,871 

320 

476 

2,836 

14, 131 
1,076 
1,314 
13,161 


15,961 


2,053 

9,212 


1923 


Number 


33,866 

471 

2,714 


18,366 

431 

1,366 

26,066 

4,244 

1,100 


52 

22,591 

1,847 


101,636 

6,768 


412 

2 

68,437 

1,409 

154 

678 

42,987 

9,122 


1,790 2,603 


801 


130 

2,487 

480 

60,216 

1,602 


4,801 


288 
2,340 
2,867 
2; 350 

8,321 

16,809 

226 

861 


12; 442 
1,388 
1,429 
16,185 
22 

15,199 


8,809 

10,681 

418 



1^8 of DepwrUmnt of ISBS. 


Tabijb 582»-^£r0rMs md mules: Beceipis aimMic stockyards in ibe United States, 
calendar pearSf. ielS-tSBS — Coatinued. 


Market. 

ms 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 



JTtttnlter. 

Number, 

Number. 

Number. 

Number 

Numbei 

Number 

Number 

Bioux bnra 

Biouv BoIm. B. Tiflk 

31»742 

16^717 

*'*S5 

33k 3U 
241 

“"IS 

ia,m 

170 

7,262 

69 

7,961 

275 

14,921 

320 


a^ssz 

• 

7,135 

4,781 

13 


2^635 

761 

■Rg 

828 

Toledo. Ohio.. _ 


1,33^ 
178 
44,514 
17, m 

1,969 

1,558 

32,084 

19,313 

1,789 
898 
6,571 
11, 150 


4,663 

60 

960 

938 

442 



1^769 

43 

220 

64 

Wichita, Kaos 


34,714 


17.936 

22,868 

Total 

1, 106, 601 

1,477,983 

1,476,864 

1,216,778 

1,067,697 

724,811 


442,648 



DiTisioa U StMUatieal and HlsUirlcal RsMerdi. Compiled firom dat» of ihe reporting sonrice of the 

LLvedtookt, Meata».aad Wool DivUou. 


Tablb 583 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at cM public sioekyards, 1915-191SS. 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aim. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc, 

Total. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

ThOUr 

Thmtr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


tanda. 

sonde. 

sands. 

aaudt. 

aands. 

sands. 

tanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

aanda. 

ms 

97 

95 

96 

88 

98 

103 

94 

74 

86 

Ill 

97 

70 

1,107 

1916-.-- 

118 

166 

111 

84 


104 

162 

138 

139 

163 

129 

116 

1,478 

1917-.-. i 

148 

96 

117 

06 

68 

63 

83 

68 

129 

236 

228 

163 

1, 47B 

1918 ! 

161 

149 

138 

44 

86 

46 

68 

84 

128 

162 

145 

70 

1,216 

1919 

116 

87 

71 

88 

87 

43 

63 

92 

148 

180 

146 

93 

1,068 

1920 

146 

112 

87 

48 

43 

84 

38 

76 

C2 


28 

17 

726 

1921 

36 

1 

44 

36 

18 

14 

11 

17 

22 

86 

29 

25 

317 

1922,... 

« 

37 

47 

39 

21 

16 

17 

24 

41 

61 

56 

47 

443 


86 

64 

61 

86 

20 

14 

17 

83 

60 

78 

69 

47 

W)l 


Diyision of Stattotical and Hiatorloal Beaeardh. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Ltvesto^ Moats* and Wool Bivtaton. 


Tablb 584. — Horses and mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-199S. 


Year 
ending 
June 30— 

Imports of horses. 

Experts of horses. 

Exports of mules. 

Namx 

her. 

Valiie. 

Average 

Import 

fnriee. 

Ntiinher. 

Value. 

Averags 

exi^rt 

ivice. 

Number. 

Vahie. 

Average 

export 

price. 

1806-96... 

9,991 

$662,601 

866.82 

26,126 

16,630,703 

$140 62 

6,918 

$406,161 

$68.63 

1896-97— 

6,996 


66.42 

89^582 

4,709,266 

12C.64 

7,473 

645,831 

72.97 

1897-fl8... 

3,086 

4H599 

134.49 

fit, 160 

6, 176, 609 

120 76 

8,008 

664,789 

82.09 

1898-99... 

3,043 

66X,0S0 

181.16 

46,.778 

6,444,342 

118. W 

6,766 

616,908 

76.62 

1899-1908. 

8,102 

600^502 

192.82 

84,722 

7,612,610 

117.63 

48,369 

3,919,478 

90 38 

iTTglPB 


065,738 


82,260 

8,873,846 

107.89 

84,406 


03. 31 

1901-2— 

mwm 

1, 677^334 

52 5 

106,000 

1^048,040 

97.68 

27,686 

2,692,298 

97.60 

1902-3.... 

CMJ 

1,630,206 


31007 

8,162, 169 

92.69 

4,294 

621,726 

121.50 

ISAM.... 

4,736 

1,460^287 


4^001 

8,18^100 

7198 

3,668 

412,971 

112 90 

1904-6. 

6,180 

1,691,063 


84,832 

8> 176, 269 

91.19 

•0895 

646^464. 

11079 

1905-6 


1,716,676 

386.11 

40,667 

1866,981 

108.91 

7,167 

989.639 

138.08 

1906-7...- 

6,080 

1,978,106 

335.86 

83,883 

1368,957 

128.68 

6,781 

850,901 

136.48 

1907-^.— 

6,487 

1,604,392 

392.40 

19,090 

2,612,687 

137.60 

6,009 


140 90 


7,084 

2,007,276 

383:86 

21,016 

8, M6, 617 

166.67 

3.432 

472, 

137.63 

1960-10 

11,620 

3,206,022 

218.66 

2^910 

1061,167 

141. 17 

4,512 


138. 10 

mo-ii 

9,598 

2; 608^ 074 

28a 68 

9M46 1 

8,846,263 

162.92 

6,685 

1,970,061 

182 50 

1911-12... 

6,607 

1,923,026 

301.06 

84,828 

1761 815 

136. 81 

4,901 

732,005 

149.38 

m2-i8 

IDIOM 

3^136,876 

212.43 

31 7W 

3,960^103 

137.95 

4,744 

730706 

154.08 

1913-14 

88,019 

3,666008 

TASl 

22; 776 

3,888,819 

148.79 

. 4,883 

690974 

141.61 

m4-16... 

12,683 

^880 

77.26 

380^840 

61.641634 

221.36 

66,788 

12,726,143 

193.44 

1915-16.-- 

15,560 

t. 60, 348 

10108 

887,663 

73,831,146 

205.66 

111,915 

22; 900 312 

205.10 

1910-17— 

12^564 


160 06 

278,874 

66,526,329 

218.00 

180689 

27,800854 

30S.39 

1917-18 — 

6,1U 

1.187,443 

332.38 

81766 

11931 6031 

170 06 

28,879 

4,886,406 

189.17 

191B-19.— 

4,008 

■iTTDEZ] 

187.43 

3^978 

S2I«,261 

18010 

12,462 

2,333,939 

187.43 

1118-20— 

4,905 

796,113 

163.86 

X8,.063 

1281066 

173.34 

8,»t 

1,810889 

261.97 

1910411 

4,044 

1,206,45$ 

318.(19 

12,688 

1981041 

162.16 

6,770 

V060264 

167.65 

llftl-22— 

8,186 

631,783 

108.57 

17,827 

1868,099 

104.79 

11,941 

1,009,697 

OkU 

1922-33— 

2,816 

845,658 

300.30 

8,666 

1048,879 

121. 01 

12, 719 

1,324,666 

104.14 


Blvistoa 6f Btatiatlcal and Historical Besearoh. 
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TiJiiiA 585 . — Farm price <4 hereee and muUe^ a^e greupm, United Stniee, Jan, /. 

1894-1924. 


Jan. 1. 

Horsoi. 

Mules. 

Under 1 
year old. 

land 

mfederl 

yeaa. 

3yeai9 

andover^ 

Under 1 
;rear old. 

1 and 
under 3 
years. 

2 years 
and over. 

18W 



$57.83 

$3479 

$39.11 

$72.99 

1806 


23L30 

48.60 

19.79 

29.26 

54 01 



2a 39 

3a 73 

17.87 

34 46 

53. 6i 



ia47 

37.77 

14 06 

24 94 

4496 

1888 


21.70 

4a 78 

iao3 

2417 

61.46 

wm 


34.05 

4440 

14 81 

27.20 

54 51 

1000 

19.44 

2a 67 

saol 

22.71 

34 87 

C4 2L 

1101 

30.44 


67.63 

3414 

87.74 

69.66 


23.02 

33.39 

6a 09 

27.01 

39.55 

7a 01 

W03 

25.08 

sasi 

67.46 

81.06 

47.73 

7407 

18M 

26.86 

42L19 

7a 68 

34.89 

51.73 

84.04 

1905 

28.05 

4a 67 

74 80 

37.85 

64 9:1 

94 13 

1906 

32.91 

5L80 

87.35 

44 45 

64.36 

>04 04 

1987 — 

39.12 

6L77 


51.85 

74 73 

120.82 

1908 

(0 

(*) 

(*) 

0) 

(») 

(0 

1900 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(*) 

0) 

1910 

46.05 

72 63 

114 57 

5476 

84.53 

123.96 

10H 

48.09 

7&0B 

120.04 

59.89 

8413 

135. ll 

WW 

45.75 

7L96 

114.24 

6412 

84 00 

120.46 

Ifl3 

48.75 

7a 54 

121.06 

69.31 

84 56 

13405 

19H 

47.95 

74 87 

119.77 

67.45 

83.87 

133.78 

1915 

45.36 

7a 62 

lia 10 

51.80 

74 46 

121.46 

1916 

44.36 

6a 08 


51.59 

74 82 

123. .55 

1917 

45.17 

7a 21 


54 98 

84 28 

124 17 

1918 

45.30 

7a 3t 

114 30 

57.61 

8432 


1919 

43.62 

6li94 

10417 

69.14 

89.14 

147.65 

1920 

37.22 

6a 88 

104 53 

6412 

90.48 

100.54 

1921 

31.57 

49.72 

94 70 

47.49 

71.76 


1922 

2(k32 

41.24 

74 03 

35.18 

53.04 


1923 

26.M 

41.01 

76.07 

84 20 

51.54 


1924 

23.99 

37.81 

00.30 

31.72 

48.43 

1 91.60 


Divisioii of drop aad Livestock fistinuiteB. 
iNodefta. 


Tablb 686. — Horses: Farm price per head, 15th of month. United States^ 

1910^1928, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Auff. 

8ept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
eraec. 

mo 

$140 

$147 

$150 

$154 

$148 

$151 

$148 

$148 

$145 

$144 

$143 

$141 

$146 

mi 

143 

144 

145 

147 

146 

145 

130 

141 

130 

137 

136 

134 

141 

m2 

134 

W7 

140 

142 

144 

145 

142 

142 

141 

140 

139 

lao 


1913 

140 

146 

146 

148 

U5 

146 

143 

141 

Al 

138 

136 

135 

142 

Av. 1910-1913..- 

139 

144 

145 

148 

■Wi 

147 

M8 

148 

I4S 

140 

188 

137 

143 

1914 

137 

130 

138 

i:t8 

139 

~136 

137 

^36 

"^132 

isr 

" 130 

130 

135 

1915 

130 

132 

132 

132 

133 

132 

134 

131 

131 

120 

127 

120 

130 

1916 

128 

129 

131 

133 

133 

132 

133 

131 

131 

130 

129 

129 

130 

1917 


131 

133 

136 

138 

137 

135 

182 1 

132 

130 

129 

129 

132 

1918 

130 

133 

137 

137 

130 

135 

132 

131 

128 

126 

122 

121 

130 

1919 


121 

124 

127 

129 

127 

127 

125 

119 

114 

113 

113 

121 

1020 

118 

123 

127 

131 

132 

130 

127 

124 

119 

112 

■Qgl 

97 

119 

Av. 1014-1020... 

127 


132 

m 

mSi 

|B3I 

■13 

130 

m 

125 

122 

m 


1931 

a 

98 

101 

100 

98 


94 

"^98 


85 

82 

IP! 


1922 

82 

84 

86 

87 

89 


88 

86 

84 

81 

79 



1928 

81 

85 

85 

86 

88 

mi 

85 

78 

82 

80 

78 

m 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 588 . — lAveaisck in undermentioned countries — Gofitinued. 


Country. 


MtMk South West| 
Africa (former 
German South- 
west Africa) — 


Bulgaria » 

Cane Verde Islands! 
(Portuguese) 


Canada 

Cayman Islands 
(British) 


('eylon.. 

Chile--. 

China... 


Cotombla-.- 
Costa Rica. 


Croat la-Sla vonia - 
Cuba 


Cyprus.. 


Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 


Dominican Re- 
public (Santa 

uomingo) 

Dominica (Brltish)| 

Dutch East Indies: 
Java and Ma- 
dura 


Outer poaaee- 
sions 


Dutch West Indies: 
Curacao and 
depend eo'- 
das. 


Dutch Qttiana 
or Surinam.. 


Egypt w 

Esthonia 

Eritrea (Italian). ...I 


PalUMid iBlanda 
(British) 


Date. 


1913.... 


tm. 

me. 31, um. 

1920 ' 


1914 

19l« 

June 8(^ 1013.1 
June 15, 1923. 


T913-. 

1022 .. 

1913.. 

1922.. 
J913,. 

1919.. 

1014.. 

1916.. 

1916.. 

1914.. 

1022 .. 


Mar. 24^ 191 1.| 

Dec. 31, 1913- 
1921 


Mar. 31^ 1913. 


1922 

Dec. 31, 1936. 
July 16, 1914. , 
July l.% 1923 


May 1021. 

1903 ' 

1022 


1916. 

1921., 


1916.. 

1021 .. 


1913.. 


Dec. 31, 1913^ 
Dec. 31,1022. 

m4 

S'ept.-Oot., 

1922 

1913 » 

J922. 


1913 

1922 


1013.. 

1922.. 


Cattle.' 


iTXett- 

sands. 


20d 


1 

.4841 


477 

1 1,IS6 

3,141 

4,771 

61 

47 

IST7 

2^537 


em 




llrJWI 


Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horsos. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

DtoB- 


Tkmk^ 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

TTkoft- 

sofkfs. 

mnda. 

mnds. 

aanda. 

aand$. 

tandg. 

aaiida. 

8 

556 

517 

16 


i»l 

16 

1,380 

4 

900 

29 


37 

11(4) 

St? 


1 

15 

tl7 

um 

14 

/,539 

f7 

let 


30 

1 

10 


17 

6 

38 

1 

1 

17 


3,448 

4,405 

1 

2,129 

2,764 

2,806, 

3;53Z 

(*) 




9 



(•) 

(*) 

203 





0) 

(*) 



86 

90 

5 



60 

.56 

150 

a 





184 

4,567 

4,500 

28S 

489 

34 

30 


202 
76,819 
44. 711 
1, 139 

460 

392 

4,934 

4,401 

858 

51 

ills 

10 42 

22; 186 
22 ; 2:12 

246 




^2 

324 


64 

(«) 

1 

52 

2 



114 

1 

1 

95 

6 

(4 


um 

8S0 

or> 

BSD 

a 








625 

46 

n 





859 

72 










46 

256 

353 


69- 



14 

281 

230 

4 ! 

10 

41 

‘"1 

xm 

m 

985 

/;«» 

4 / 

m 




5/5 

575 




374 

43 

562 




n 

706 

16S 

65 

. 


i 

1 





1 


1 







BO 4 

2rd 




97 

842 

1,421 




BBS 




805 

113 

533 

'■409 




4 

12 

46 

1 

('*) 

4 


4 

24 

73 

(4) 


4 

- 

5 

(*) 

3 

(■) 

(♦> 

1 


4 

(♦ 

3 


(*) 

I 



^ w 

381 

■* 40 

22 

632 

'* 118 


949 

805 

35 

21 

614 

'*^131 


430 

1 

161 




273 

745 


190 









1.586 

3 

9 

34 

"51 

- (4)— 

1,701 

• 2 

10 

47 

”68 

(<) 



4 




W 

667 


4 





' Buffaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buffaloes. Theseaie iodioatod; by 
sole (J>), otherwise the figures are for cattle eoly. 

* Less than 500. 

'> Camels. 

14 The number of work animals only in 1931 osmpared with 1918 was as foUorwa^ the 1313 figures being 
given in paientfaes e e ; Cattle, 875, 000< (754,039); boffaloei^ 148,000' (146,0013^, heraee, 174.033 UdlrOOO^. 

14 IiJames and alpacas. 

Hogs over 1 year old not included. 

1' Ixuiradeafiouth Jutland,- where ^.number of Uvsateck on July 15, 1098, was^ tallowv: GatUe, 313,000; 
fwine, 988,000) sheep, 19,000; goats, 3,000; horaes, 38,000 
u-Jlnimals belonging to British Army excluded. 

>* Preliminary esumaie for numbers within present boundaries in 1013. 
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Ta»lb 58 S. — LUm^h in underminUiBned coitniries — Continued. 


Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

n 

Thou- 

oundo. 

1 

Thou- 

Bands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

1 








7 




8 







see 



« 137 

293 



«63 

3,222 

2,778 

16 

188 

8661 

186 

291 



46 


46 




1 


(•) 


70 






137 




1 




2 




8 


1 


33 


64 



uaa 

44 


79 

1*32 

30 


43 

114 

44 


82 

22 

«4,523 

«»»3,651 

« 2 

**1 

*»26 

**6 


2 

s' 


3 

M 

9 


3 





1 

1 


149 

80 

133 



201 

1 364 





8 

4 

4 


64 

33 



86 



68 

20 

4 













Voofi 

717 

1 

18 




47 



....... 

48 




4,644 

1,697 

79 

76 

1,608 

1,371 

»410 

176 

182 

»54 

501 

966 

6 

336 

832 

860 

» m 

990 

497 

946 


68 


*•50 


17 



C3oantr7. 


Pftto. 




Swlae. 


Simp. 


OOBtS. 


Faroa Islands 
(Danish) 


Fi^Tsl^ (Brit- 


Finland. 

France.. 


French Cameron.. | 
French Equatorial 
Africa (French 
Congo) 


French Establish- 
ments in India ..j 

French Guiana.. I 
French Indo-Chinal 

French West Af- 
rica: , 

Ivory Coast... 

Dahom^ 

French Guinea 
Upper Volta., . 

Mauritania 


Niger 

Senegal 

French Sudan 
Germany 


Gold Coast (Brit- 
ish) 


Grenada (Brltisli).. 
Greece 


Quadelope.. 

Guatemala. 


Honduras, Repub- 
lic of.., 


Hongkong (Brlt- 


Hnngary 

Iceland 

India (British).... 

In d i a (Native 
States) 


Italy. 


IDU.. 


Tkoih' 

•anAi. 


1013.. 

1922.. 


4^ 


Thoit- 

Mfldt. 

(*) 


Bent., 1910... 

mi 

Dec. 31, 1918 H 
Dec. 31, 1922.' 
1922 


1922-. 


1013.. 

1022 .. 

1016.. 

1916.. 

1921.. 


1922.. 

1022 .. 
1022 .. 

1922.. 

1921.. 


1922 

192? 

1922 

Deo. 1, 1913 « 
Oct. 1, 1923... 


1913.. 

1021 .. 


um 

1,792 

14,788 

13,676 

290 




161 
1 86 
6 

14,616 

13,000 


50 

102 

389 

872 

219 

663 

427 

1,025 

20^994 

16^053 

60 


2 

2 

7,086 

6,1W 


Thou- 

ssfub. 

% 


3 

1 

U$90 

1,572 

16,131 

9,782 

298 


Thou- 

oando. 

8 


14 

17 

11 
13 
1, 436 
1,868 


1,126 


7 

2,603 

742 


C) 




(*) 


45 


164 

105 


2,106 


6 

**28 

25,669 

17,226 

11 


627 

216 

2,030 

6,621 

6,094 


1,602 
3, 648 
4,650 


250 

362 


1911.— 

1918.. .. 
1014 !•.. 

1920.. .. 


1923 

1913 

July, 1922. ... 


1913-14.. 
1918 


1325 

1668 

20 

667 

310 

489 

466. 


2 

227 

416 

51 

188 

90 

180 


4 

3,647 


5,811 


12 

614 

185 


1918 

1922 

Apr. 3a 1913 
Am.— , 1922. ' 

1913 

1921 

1915-14 

1920-21 

1913-14 


>a907 

1,828 

27 

24 

143,170 

145,103 

>14,046 




aseo 

1,362 

636 

664 


22; 076 


3,418 




8. .320 


1920-21. 

Mar. 19,1008. 
^r.0,1918-..| 

1922IIIIII! 


i6,m 

'•■rA 

141 


12; 499 
, titles 
6,339^ 11,764 
11 19 

7 


3,308 

3,333 

11 

>«33| 


^ Boflaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estlmatos for buflaloes. These arc indicated by 
note (1) ; otherwise the figures are for eatUe only, 

* Less than 600. 

10 Former boundaries. 

1* Camels. 

M Animals owned by Europeans, 
n Number of reindeer in IMi. 

** Data for preceding year. _ 

n An&yhscsesasfihftded. AfloerdiBgtotheMittiitr7forN8Usaall>afeBsathey&u]itlMcad4(V2a91nlfl22. 
M Year 1917. 
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Tablb 688. — Ldi>€8tock in undermentioned countries — Continued. 


Country. 


Japan 

Chosen (Korea) . . . 
Formosa (Taiwan) 

Karofuto (Japan* 

Ofte) 


Kwan^tung (leasedj 
Froviueo of Ja- 
pan): 

Within the 


loasod 

Vince., 


pro- 


outside the 
leased pro- 
vince 


Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate 
( KriMsh East 
Africa) 


Liufvia 

Lithuania. . . 
Luxemburg.. 
Madagascar. 

Malta 

Mauritius 


Mexico. 


French Morocco.. . 


Moeambique (Por- 
tuKuuee East 
Africa) 


Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

New Zealand 


Nigeria (British). 
Norway *• 


Nyasaland Protec- 
torate. 


Palestine. 
Panama.. . 


1>8te 


Dec. 31, 1913.. 
Dec. 31. 1921..' 
Doc.31,1913. 
Dec. 31, 1920.. 
Dec. 31, 1913. 
Dec. 31, 1921.. 

Dec. 81, 1913.. 
Dec. 30, 1920.. 


Deo. 81,1013. 
Dec. 81, 1921. 


Dec. 81, 1913- 
Dee.31,1921. 


Mar. 31, im:} 
Mar., 1922... 

1913 » 

Aug., 1923... 
191.3 »• 

1921 

Dec. 1, 1913- 
Dec. 3 1, 1022. 

m.*) 

1922 

Mar. 31, 1913 
Mar. 31, 1922 
1913 


1922 

June 30, 1002.1 
1921 


1915.. 

1922., 


1913 

1910 

June, 1913 — 
May - June, 
1921 

1911 

1921 


Apr., 1911.-. 
Jan. 81, 1923.. 


1921 

Dec. 31,1907. 
Dec. 31,1920. 


Mar. 31, 1913 
Mar. 31, 1921. 

1922 

1910 


Cattte.* 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

rands. 

sands. 

sends. 

rands. 

1,389 

310 

8 

89 

1,437 

499 

10 

142 

1,211 

761 

(0 

10 

1,49G 

977 

1 

21 

1 

1,822 

(*) 

129 

3 

1,281 

(') 

102 

1 

1 



2 




31 

60 

2 

12 

33 

OQ 

(0 

8 

(0 

6 

i*) 

5 :^ 

1 

6 

1 

(0 

780 

3 

6,500 

4,020 

2,814 

»16 

2,^ 

3,369 

912 

557 

996 

104 

899 

4H4 

1,461 


671 

403 

514 

17 

950 

1,500 

7.00 


m 

1S7 

6 

Vo 

83 

89 

4 

10 

6,606 

666 

299 

173 

8,6001 

400 

176 

UO 

4 

4 

16 

14 


6 

25 

82 

221 

8 

1 

«6 

17 

4 

2 

7 

2,304 

ete 

1,913 


4,906 
« 1,254 

676 

161 

3, 17.0 

1,062 

1,568 

78 

6,319 

2; 060 

26 

15 

10 

29 

88 

24 

10 

84 

2,097 

1,860 

842 

232 

2,063 

1,619 

668 

272 

91s 

19 

n 

16 

99 

H 

86 


9,090 

9^ 

99,990 

' 9 

8,481 

401 

»23,081 

17 

2,824 

44 

1,009 

4,007 

1,022 

158 

090 

222 

1,006 

137 

957 

178 

63 

22 

33 

138 

114 

28 

58 

180 

1 M 110 

1 

262 

482 

200 

8Q 



5 


Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Misceh 

anecus. 

Thou- 
sand*. 
1,582 
1, 511 
51 
65 

0) 

(0 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

320 

338 

323 

440 

19 

) 17 

1 3 

) «3 

1 3 

! a 

1 1 

Thou- 

sand. 

Thou- 

sand. 





1 

2 

13 

10 



*M!8 

»419 








12 

15 

1 

1 

27 

28 






2 

36 

>>120 






















3 

4 

(0 

3| 

‘I 





1 




8B9 

635 

SS4 

133 

m 

108 

226 

440 


>8 59 

1? 100 

l\ 123 

150 

Cl 








334 

364 

15 

16 

174 

8 562 

i 21fl 

3 

















) 

) 




484 

13 4 





•2 



} («) 

2 

6 If 



**33 

>•« 18 


' Duftalooe are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buffaloes. These are indicated by 
note (1); otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

4 than 000. 
u Oamob. 

Preliminary estimate for numbers within present boundaries in 1913. 
n Animals owned by Europeans. 

> Data tor preceding year. 

M Zebus. 

M Animals on sugar estates only. 

rf In addition there were 216,400 designated as “sheep and goi^.’ 

n ihiro^ diriS^ts mily. The numbers In cities on Jan. 1, 1918 , compared with Deo. 81, 1907, in 
theses, were as follows: Cattle, 3,751 (5,133); swind, 4,478 (5,772); sheep, 1,479 (1,680); goats, 848 (600); 
horses, 7,945(8,680). 
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Tablb 588 . — Livestock in undermentioned countries — Continued. 



* Buffaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buffaloes. These are indicated by 
note (1); otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

* Less than 000. 

Camels. 

^ Llamas alpacas. 

» Preliminary estimate for numbers within present boundaries in 1913. 

Animals owned by Europeans. 

*^Data for preceding year. 

Carabao. 

n Former Kingdom and Bessarabia. The number in 1911, excluding Bessarabia, was as follows; Cattle 
andbhffaides, 2,687,000; swine, 1,021,000; sheep, 6,269,000; goats, 187,000; horses, 825,000; mules and asses, 
4,000. * 

u The 1920 census figures for Turkestan and Aserbaijau have been included in the 1922 figures for Asiatic 
Kossla, as estimates for these republics were not included in the 1922 estimate. 

"Elephants. 

85813*— TBS 1928- 
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TabiiB 588.— -JUftBfttofc in undermenHoiud e^untrin — Coatijiiied. 


Herses. 

1 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Mlaesl. 

laneous. 

miou- 

Than- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

wiub. 

sandb. 

MfUb. 

Mftda. 



Division of Btatistical and Historical Research. In order to secure comparable toiels, that pre-war 
estimate nearest to 1913 giving statistics for each dass of animal, is coanpaared with the latest estimaU^ nvail- 
able. Census returua ate hi italics, other retumi are in roman. 

^ Buffaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buffaloes. These are indicated by 
note (1) ; otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

* Less than 600. * X7 nomoial. Camels. 

M Comprised of the 1907 estimate for European Turkey and the 2909 estimate for Asiatic Turkey, 
u As no estimate for the numbers of livestock in native locations and reserves was included In the 1922 
estimate, the 1921 census figures for the numbers in these regions have l)een added to the 1922 estimate. 
Th^ are as follows: CattJ^ 2,356,076; swine, 81^,988: sheep, 3,006,672; goats, 2,723,071; horses, 166,863; 
mules, 1,610; anes, 12^200. *< Year IW. 

Pre-war and postwar totals are for approximatelv the same torritory* Kou^ pre-war estimates 
have been induded for fnrmer Russian territory aooording to 1923 boundaries, i. e. , European and Asiatio 
Russia, Pbtand, Esthmiia, LatvhL, and Lithuania^ Bessarabia Iretog added to the pre-war Rumania esti- 
mate. Figures for Casehoslovakia and Yugoslavia are tnduded in the total of recent estimates, since 
. they wer^nduded in the pre-war estimates of the countries to which they formerly belonged. 

18^124.000 designated as *'sheep and goats'' induM with sheep. 

M 5)674,000 designated as "sheep and goats" induded with sheep. 

M 219,000 designated as "horses, mules, and asses" and "horses and mules" induded with horses, 
u 376)000 designated as "hones, mules, and asses" and "horses and mules " induded with horses 
" 3,438,000 designated as "mules and asses" induded with mules 
M 2,320,000 designated as " mules and asses " induded with mules. 

POULTRY. 

Table 589 . — Poultry and chickens on farms, and chicken eggs produced, United 

Staiee, 1919-19^- 


Oo hand, Jan. 1. 


Calendar year. 


All poultry. 



Cbidrsn eggs. 


Thou* TtemnifA 
tandt dSUen. 
1,684)049 670,137 

1,647,043 miS6 
1,886,318 562,616 

l,9Bk769 609^883 

^191^ BM 



































Jffkam'J a i dtM i h mtd tkair PtaAiatar-Poiiitrif, ■ 

T^aiiii Jm mn^mmfiomii ^Buntrim^ 


OwinliT. 


Ualtod StatiM: 

Centioeatel Ualted States.. 


Alaska... 

Hawaii.. 


Porto Kioo. 


Samoa, Anunriaaa.. 
Austria 


Bulgaria 

r'mta Kioa_ 
('Bxiada 


Deaaark.................. 


Finland 

FrexMjli lada-Ghiaa.. 
Oennany 


Greece 


Japanese Bmplre: 

Japan.-.. M... v... I 


Di^ 


Apr. 15» 1910.J 
Jan. 1, 1020.. 
Jan. 1, 1021.. 

Jan. 1, 1022. 

Jan. 1, 1028. 

Jan. 1, 1024_.. 
Apr. lA, 1010.. 
Jan. 1, 1020... 
Apr. 15, 1010. 
Jan. 1, 1020... 
Apr. IS, lOlO.H 
Jan. 1,1020.-.J 
Jan. 1, lft20_...j 

Dec. 31, 1010. J 

1022 - 

Dec. 81, 1000- 

1014 

Mar. 81, 1001. J 
June 1, 1011... 
June IS, 1918. J 
June IS, 1910.. 
June IS, 1020. 
June IS, 1021. 
June IS, 1022. 
June IS, 1023.. 
July 18,1903... 
July 18,1019.. ' 
July IS, 1914.. 
July IS, 1018... 
July 18,1019... 
July 18, 1920... 
July 15,1921... 
July IS, 1022... 
July 15,1023... 
8ept. 1, 1000.- 

1921 

Dec, 1, 1000... 
Doc. 1, 1907... 
Dec. 1, 1012... 
Dec. 1,1016... 
Deo.l,10l!9. 
Doc. i,isae. , 
Doc.1, 1021.. J 
Dec. 1,1082.-J 

1917 ' 

1018 

1090:.... 


1010- 

rail 

1012 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920. 

1921 


Chiok- 


Tftou- 

tOMds. 

$90, SU 
MO, 637 
357,700 
408,600 
424,800 
474,500 
6 


Tur- 

keys. 

Ducks. 

Oetaa. 

Guinea 

fowls, 

pigeons, 

aaidun- 

deslg- 

natcfi 

poultry. 

T%(m- 

eondt. 

3,639 

9,e$7 

TAoa- 

jutnit, 

$,m 

$,818 

irbeu- 

MUUft. I 

Ilon- 
osadr. • 














S 

86 

9 

9 

8 

(>) 

518 

647 

(») 

(») 

8 

1 

8 



w 

i 

fr 

8 

8 

‘A 


1,771 

1,990 

1,269 

1,601 



$00 

134 

878 



636 

365 

1,062 

830 

800 

1,200 

1,500 

2,105 

$91 

6$7 

884 

777 

651 

762 

958 

2,046 

896 

690 

879 
008 
762 

880 
947 
961 











792 

1,022 

U9 

162 


49 



















'•51 

*793 

4 283 


to 

18,982 
9, 057 
iq 108 













9,328 

6,225 





2,332 

2,371 

4,408 

5,525 

5,579 

5,302 




2,016 

1,668 




3,794 

4, 453 
5,073 








375 

405 
371 
337 
333 
335 

‘ 373 

300 
374 

406 
410 
400 





































Total. 


$06,865 
S7$,8$6 

370.600 
423,400 
439,900 

491.600 
6 
6 

96 
79 

509 ' 

590 12 8 8 57 078 

IS (>) ts 

23,114 518 1,771 1,260 26,672 

31,74$ 647 1,990 1,601 86,981 

• 7,000 - » 7,000 

4,045 $00 134 378 4 , 76 .f 

056 656 

16,661 S86 $91 896 17,m 

$9,773 383 637 690 81,798 

81,335 1,062 884 879 34,160 

31,786 830 777 803 34^206 

»,S 00 

34,340 1,230 762 880 37,182 

30,028 1,500 058 947 43,423 

M ,356 2,105 2,046 961 45,088 

11,558 11,251 

11,«16 792 U 9 12,727 

15,140 49 1,022 162 16,373 

9,784 0,784 

1^134 12,184 

14,395 • 14, 395 

• 17,808 • 17,803 

•ra,lM •».184 

• 20.000 '•51 *793 * 283 21,127 

809 to 879 

18,982 

55 , 306 ^ 9;067 64,453 

66^965 10^198 77 , WJ 

7 A 874 9,328 82,702 

5 ? 963 6,225 86,178 

44,282 2,332 4,408 J 51,882 

63,057 2 , 371 , 5,525 93,053 

60,166 2,016 5,579 67,760 

18,145 1,668 5,302 86,306 

8, 794 

4,453 
5,873 

20 , 412 ] 375 20^787 

20^849 405 21,054 

20 ^ 2 .'> 5 ,._ 371 20,628 

10,533 337 19.870 

19,153 333 19,485 

20^240 335 20 , .581 

22,848 373 23,218 

25^092 374 35,486 

28,027 406 26,433 

2 L 9 M 410 25,404 

27,7311 400 - 28,227 

No data amiable for Arftentina, Australia, Belgium, 


• CennuiMtturHite itali<s; other MUiins in ronm _ _ 

9rwai, CfaiU, China, Fraota, Hungary, India, Italy, FOtand, fUnmania, Serbia, Tunis, Uruguay and 


• idem than 300. 

• Estimate of Doctor Thalmayer of the Austrian Department of Agiionltura. 

•lodludea South Jutland where the number of chiokena amounted to 408,000 In 103Q;ftfi|8IBhiim; 
705,000 in 1022 and 900,000 in 1983; turkeys 3,000; ducks 14,000; geese 13,000. . ^ 

• New boundariw (or 1910 and aubaequent years. The number of poultry tor prennt honndnrtaa im 1118 
w«i7M70*m. 




108g Teaif^oob «f tke 


Tabls 590. — P^uUry: In undmmOfoned countri^^ — Coiitlnu«d. 


Date. 

Chick- 

ens.. 

Tur- 

keys. 



Guinea 
fowls, 
pig^, 
am on- 
desig- 
nated 
poultry. 

# 

Thm> 

TkWf 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sonds. 

iands. 

sands. 

1910 





2,706 

1011 





3,431 

1012 






3,982 

1918 





4,194 

1914 





4,110 

1915 





4 ; 278 

1916 






4 ; 400 

1917 





4,567 

1918 





4 ; 013 

1919 





4,098 

1930 





5,972 

1910 

8 



($) 

1911 

12 


m 

m 


1012 

12 


M 

/n 


1913 

17 



(B 



1014 

18 


|S| 

m 


101ft 

14 



m 


101S 

21 



0 


1017 

24 


r>i 

(v 


1016 

28 


1*1 



1010 

25 


m 

(*) 


1920 

80 



M 


1920 





29' 

1921 





34 

1022 





34 

Deo. 31,1922.. 

438 





May-Junel9M 

L936 

i 




May-J line 1910i 

t,778 





May**Junel921 

9,661 





1908 1 

9,784 

77 

888 

44 

4 

1911 ! 

8,816 

98 

• 889 

46 

6 

Jan. 81, 1916... 

8,141 

67 

m 

47 

8 

Jan. 31, 1931... 

8,m 

78 

580 

4» 


Sept. M, 1907 «.! 

1,^1 

3 

8 

10 


Sept. 80,19174-! 

1,860 

5 

6 

12 


Jan. 1, 1918.... 

1,668 

3 

4 

5 


June 19184. 





1,676 

June 20, 1918.. 





1,786 

Dec. 31, 1921.. 





159 

Dec. 31,1923.. 





133 

1020 _ 

68,778 

309 

1,801 

4*889 


1020 . 

18,979 

86 

987 

8,4i9 


1021 



25,108 

June 1,1917... 

6,085 

5 

28 

17 

Junol, 1918... 

i,m 

4 

15 

18 


June 1,1910... 

4,820 

4 

17 

21 


lOlR _ 

2,886 


10 


Apr. 21,1931.. 

9M7 


49 


1909 





85,068 

1011 

9,881 

869 

818 

878 

Mays, 1918... 

8,486 

495 

271 

218 


Apr 30, 10194. 

7,811 

262 

803 

886 


Apr. 80, 19304. 

7,188 

181 

818 

210 


Apr. 80, 1021.. 

9,419 

886 

867 

816 


Apr. 80, 19224. 

7,513 

244 

349 

108 


June 4, 1906... 

28,240 

628 

2,669 

686 


June 4, 1018... 

29,026 

652 

2^188 

577 


June 4, 1921... 

24,816 

445 

2,891 

517 


June 4, 1013... 

4,054 

57 

209 

21 


June 4, 1921... 

4,216 

70 

240 

23 


June 4, 1023... 

4,276 

67 

243 

22 



Country. 


Total.* 


Japancae 
Chosen (] 


0 — 


Karatato.. 


Kenya Colony (Brltli^ East Africa 
Protectorate) 


LuxemburR.... 

Netberlanas... 

New Zealand.. 


Norway. 


Rhodesia 7.. 


Russia, European Induding Ukraine 
and Norths Caucasia 


Russia, Asiatic. 

Spain. 

Swedso 


Switzerland. 

Turkey (Asiatic) 
Union of South A 


Africa. 


United Kinsdom: 

England and Wales . 


Scotland.. 


Thou^ 


2,791 
a. 421 
8,932 
4, 19i 
4,110 
4,373 
4,400 
4,567 
4,913 
i993 
5,972 
8 
13 

13 

17 

18 

14 
21 
24 
3) 
2 > 


23 

31 

31 

428 

L995 

9,778 

9,681 

8,191 

8,693 

8,m 

8,991 

1,413 

l,8S:i 

1,680 

1,676 

1,786 

159 

133 

70,718 
18, ill 
25,103 
6,080 
4,812 
4,871 
2.406 
3,898 
35,063 
10,634 
9,420 
8,703 
7,847 
10,888 
8,299 


33^443 
28,169 
4,311 
4,549 
4,603 

iCmsiu retunis^in italics; other returns In roman. No data ayailable for Argentina, AnstrhUa, 
Belgium,tBrasil, GhSi, China, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Poland, Roumani^ Serbia, Tunis, 
Urnpmy and Venezuela. 

•LM than 500. 

4 Rural communities only. 

’ Owned by Europeens mty. 

■The numbers in natives looitions, reserves, etc., on April 80, 191& have been added to the 1910 and lOfO 
eirtimatee. The numbers thus added were as follows, in thousands: Chickens, 2,943; turkeys, 18; dooks. 
fthnese, 18. 

*Tbe members in native locations reserves, etc., on AnrilSO, 1921, have been added to the 1922 estimate, 
The members thus added were as follows, in thousands; Chiokens 3,090; turkeys 12; ducks 46; geese 18. 

i4The BgrienHural schedule for 1021 included an inquiry as to the number of poultry on farms on June 4. 
EHmUar inquiries were made in 1906 and 1913. 







Pann AnimaiU and' tketr'PredueU—Povltry^ liOlili 


Tablb 690. — Poultry: In undermentioned counfne«*— Continued. 


Country. 


United Kingdom—Continued. 
Ireland « 


Yugoslav. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Census returns in italfos; other returns in roman. No data available for A raentina, Australia, Belgium. 
Brasil, Chili, China, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Poland, Kotunania, terbia, Tunis, Uruguay and 
Venesucla. 

It was found impracticable to make an estimate of the number of poultry in 1010 and 1020 but the returns 
indicated on increase. 


Table 691. — Povltry, dressed: Monthly receipts at Jour markets^ 19IS0-19iSS, 



Division of Statistloal and Historical Research. 





































IttMO TearlMA ^ At 

Table 59S. — Poultry, dn»9«d: RsottiyU aijuf§ marJcsUf by St(it09 0 / arig^, 19£S^ 

BOStON. 





















Ixum diim$ti: SteHpU of fiw marktU, hg SMm «/ origin, iM9<-^ 

' Continued. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Division of Statistical and Historical Bsssaroh. Oompiied from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 





















1043 YeatAooh «/ ilu DepttHmtmt of AigtiwlbuirOi ISBS. 


Tabui £94. — PouUry (Hue): International trade, adendar jfeare, 1900-19tt<} 


Country. 

Average, 1000-1913 

B 

1021 

1022, 

preUmlnary. 


Imports. 

Exporta 


Bxporta 

Imports. 

Exporta 

Imports. 

Exporta, 

PRINCrrAL KXPORTINO 
'•t OOUNTURS. 

Thott- 

aanid. 

2; 438 
8,433 
13 

Thou- 
tandt. 
4,114 
16. 617 

Thou- 

tend*. 

Thou- 

tandi. 

Thou- 

oando. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

oandM. 

Thou- 

8ond». 


■■■■■■■■ 






n&AAilA I 

^•) 

mmm 


249 

837 

418 


China- 

13 

2^462 


■iS^ 

36 

3,871 

81 

■Euy 

VinlAnfl 

17 

80 





Italy* 

2,010 

683 



2; 183 

8,067 

2,m 

889 

Nrtlierlands.--. 

(9 

8 


24 

120 

03 

PRXNarAL IMPORTlNit 
COXTMTRIKB. 

Belgium* 

1,797 

26 

82 

10 

763 

388 

3,206 

1,449 

Denmark 

2 

1 

2 

2 

(*) 


France* 

A967 

8,111 

20.820 

705 


110 

11,843 

118 

17,604 

204 

Germany: 

Geese - 

82 


8 

298 

1 

M 

1 

Other poultry*.... 

278 


0 

130 

33 

380 

76 

Switserland* 

1,382 

28 


2 

1, 144 

4 

870 

4 

United Kingdom 

877 

1 30 


5 

61 

8 

224 

14 

Total reported in num- 
ber - 

11, 314 

32,420 

6,000 

308 

4,028 

663 

4,8r41 

700 

4,706 

Total reported in 
pounds* 

28,009 

3,273 

835 

14,107 

2,745 

23,066 

4,801 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sooroes. 


1 Items carrying an asterisk (*) in the stub were reported in pounds and are shown in thousands of 
pounds. 

■ » Expressed only In value. 

• Lcm than 500. 

* Not separately stated. 


Tabl£ 695. — Poultry (dead): I nternational trade, calendar year a, 1909-1922, 


Country. 

Average, 1900-1013. 

1020 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imparts. 

Exports. 



PRINaPAL KXPOBT- 
INO COUKTRIE8. 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

871 

1,000 
pounds. 
9,864 
1,649 
1,211 
1, 162 
12,200 
6,010 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
pounds . . 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Bdgium r... 

232 

160 

8 

140 

89 

163 

2% 

China 


(0 

86 

6^153 

756 

« 1 

1,644 

876 

(*) 

1,060 

707 

FintATiH 

France 

2,020 

1,442 

3,610 

1,007 

3.334 

2.335 

3,639 

6,627 

Italy 

288 

28 

1,484 

067 

1,020 

44 

3,786 

933 

Nethwlands... 

(') 

4 

181 

87 

602 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTBIKB. 




Austria 



1,341 

330 

100 

8,012 

288 



Cuba. - - 

76 




Denmark 

1,763 

18»873 

63 

10 


41 

418 

23 



Germany - 

385 


86 

*46 

*31 

66 

69 

Norway 


24 

2 

Sweden _ __ 

349 

12 


4 

227 

4 



Switserland 

8,810 

iaoo4 

18 


1 

4,106 

8,818 

2 

4,243 

18,676 

4 

United Kingdom 

127 

01 

183 

272 

Total 16 ooun- 
tried 

44,623 

82; 888 

15,872 

12; 476 

10,882 

11,837 

» 

mi 

14,767 




DiTiaiom of Statistical and H istorical Reseaitb. Official sources. 


1 Not separately stated. 

> Eight months, May-December. 























































' Parvi Aninu^ <t1>d their Producte — P&tdiry.' l04B 

Tabi^b fi96. — Ckiekena: Farm price per ‘pound, 16th of month, United SUttee, 

mO-19SS. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weighted 

average. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

lWO-11 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

11.4 

11.0 

lao 

10.6 

lae 

10.7 

10 9 

11.0 

11.1 

11.0 

mi-12 

11.2 

11.2 

11.0 

lao 

lao 

ar 

lao 

ia4 

lae 

11.0 

11.1 

11.0 

104 

1«12-13 

11.2 

11.8 

11.4 

11.4 

11.0 

las 

las 

11.0 

11.4 

11. 7- 

11.9 

12.0 

11.2 

1918-14 

lao 

12l8 

12.7 

lao 

11.4 

11.3 

11.6 

12:0 

12.4 

lao 

12 7 

10 1 

12.0 

Av. 1910-1013.- 

1L9 

11.8 

11.7 

11.6 

las 

mo 

ia7 

11.0 

11.8 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

11.2 

1914-15 

13.4 

lai 

Izs 

12.0 

“iirr 

ia7 

mo 

11.3 

11. r 

11.9 

12.0 

12.2 

11.6 

1915-16 

1Z2 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

11.6 

11.2 

11.6 

12.1 

12.5 

13.1 

13.6 

lAO 

12.0 

1916-17 

lA 1 

lA 1 

14.2 

1A4 

ia9 

lao 

lA 1 

lAl 

15. 7 

17.3 

17.5 

17. 7 

1A6 

1917-18 

17.4 

1A7 

ia4 

lao 

17.0 

17.6 

ia4 

2a3 

202 

207 

206 

21.3 

10 4 

1918-19 

23.2 

23.4 

23.6 

22.2 

21.7 

22.4 

22.1 

21.8 

23.4 

207 

207 

26.4 

33.0 

1919-20 

2&8 

2 ai 

25lO 

213 

22.0 

22.0 

23.3 

26.7 

209 

204 

2 ao 

27.4 

24.2 

1920-21 

28.4 

26.6 

26.9 

2A0 

22.9 

20.7 

21.7 

22.8 

22.8 ’ 

22.2 

21.8 

21.5 

22.8 

A V. 1914-1920.. 

19.4 

lao j 

19.0 

la 1 

17.2 

lao { 

17.4 

ia4 

10 0 

19.9 

20.0 

201 

101 

1021-22 

21.7 

21,4 

"ioT 

19. 1 

lae 1 

ia2 

lao 

19.0 

19.4 

200 

20.2 

20.0 

19.8 

1922-23 

20.7 

lao j 

lao 

la 1 

17.2 i 

17.2 

17.3 

18.6 

las 

19.4 

201 

203 

10 2 

1923-24 

20.6 

19. 8 ! 

19.7 

19.0 

17.7 

lao 























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 697. — Turkeys: Farm price per pound, 16th of month, United Stales, 


Year begin- 
ning Oct. 1. 

Oct. 15. 

Nov. iS. 

Dec. 15. 

Jan. 15. 

Year begin- 
ning Oct. 1. 




Jan. 16. 

i:^| II g 

Cents. 
13.6 
1A6 
lAl 
10 7 
17.0 
200 

Cents. 
14.4 
15.2 
14.1 
1A8 
10 6 
21.0 

Cents. 
14.8 
10 5 

14.5 

16.5 

19.6 
23.0 

Cents. 
1A9 
10 6 
1A5 
10 6 
19.6 
22.9 

1910-19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Cents. 
23.9 
26.6 
80. C 
207 
25.1 
206 

Cents. 

207 

203 

31.8 
202 
29.5 

27.9 

■9 

Cents. 

27.3 

32.0 

83.0 
307 
207 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


EGGS. 


Table 698. — Eggs: Monthly receipts, at five markets, 1917-19SS, 


Market, and calen- 
dar year. 

Jon. 

F^. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 


1,000 

Wm 

WjM 

■gi 

mm 

Boston: 

coses. 

cases. 

coses. 

COSfS. 

cases. 

1917 

66 

76 

171 

252 

318 

1918 

81 

69 

192 

309 


1919 

67 

MfH 

184 

827 

235 

1920 

72 

113 

149 

263 

384 

1921 

84 

138 

206 

859 

294 


101 

133 

214 

408 

312 


99 


244 

285 

381 

New York: 






1917 

143 

139 

KoJ 

747 

738 

1918 

106 

166 

712 

908 

681 

1910 

214 

486 

667 

1,026 

911 

1920 

207 

815 

618 

563 

697 

1921 

814 

476 

999 

1,012 

742 


336 

424 

919 

1,178 

994 

1923 

386 

447 

981 

924 

1, 163 

Fhiladeilphla: 






1918 



112 

164 

190 

1919....* 

64 

100 

174 

301 

271 

1920 

76 

81 

120 

164 

242 

1921 

64 

120 

202 

237 

285 

1922 

109 

118 

192 

316 

273 


104 

111 

179 

187 

278 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 



9 

1,000 

1,000 

mi 

ms 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

cases. 

eases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

eases 

cases' 

cases. 

193 

113 

§7 

84 


43 

30 

1,502 

171 

133 

119 

91 


46 

52 

1,004 

189 

148 

128 

80 


48 

40 

1,659 

204 

119 

no 

96 


49 

84 

1,648 

183 

187 

130 

mm 

88 

52 

52 

1,823 

224 

143 

105 

86 

106 

74 

70 

1,970 

219 

128 

131 


108 

73 

69 

1,944 

565 

395 

337 

383 

284 

169 

102 

4,357 

551 

483 

450 

333 

288 

183 

177 

5.027 

669 

532 

438 

877 

318 

192 

178 

6.008 

m 

470 

370 

334 

272 

209 

211 

A 991 

681 

525 

617 

440 

362 

251 

260 

6,670 

784 

574 

427 

381 

337 

226 

242 

6,821 

796 

596 

528 

416 

377. 

270 

272 

7,156 

164 

147 

107 

108 

112 

68 

. 56 

1,217 

285 

129 

116 

107 

119 

76 

63 

1,704 

180 

107 

116 

118 

81 

57 

54 

1,396 

158 

121 

145 

124 

100 

66 

70 

1,642 

142 

126 

124 

108 

76 

60 

64 

1,703 

196 

181 

128 

141 

110 

74 

88 

1,787 













































IQM Teani^ek o/ the Zfepartmierd «f A/griniitme^ W6S. 
Tablb $9B,^SggB: Monthly rwoipiit oi five markete, 



scsSsssiSisMsSiisIMssSIS; 
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Tablb 599. — Eggs: RmipU at JSm morJbelA, hg ^kiiet pf origin, /5J95-Oontd. . 


PHILADELPHIA. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jtme. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TotaL 


IRI 


1.000 

■mn 

wETtm 

ifiOO 

1^ 

1,000 

H|H 

wn\ 

1,000 

■Ill 

■Il 

■Bi 


rotes. 

cotea 

ease*. 

esses. 

eases. 

eases. 

eases. 

eases. 

eases. 

eases 

oases. 

cases. 

cases. 

Ddaware. 

8 

4 

9 

9 

9 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

88 

minois 

38 

18 

mH 

20 

87 

35 

88 

22 

29 

24 

19 

21 

312 

Indiana.... 

4 

0 

■a 

16 

27 

20 

11 

12 

9 

6 

2 

2 

128 

Iowa 

1 

2 

■d 

10 

11 

11 

6 

8 

14 

7 

8 

1 

80 

KanAnM 

7 

17 


1 

2 

6 

2 

4 

8 

2 


8 

70 

KflntURky 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 







8 

Maryiud 

4 

5 

Kl 

11 

18 

6 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

66 

Miebigan 



■n 

16 

80 

82 

16 

18 

16 

10 

1 


163 

Minnesota^. __ 

i 

3 

6 

8 

6 

8 

8 

10 

11 

12 

4 

2 

78 

THiasouri 

20 

0 

11 

9 

. 6 

16 

12 

18 

18 

12 

5 

17 

14fl 

Ntfwaska 

2 

10 

11 

8 

4 

1 



2 

1 

1 

1 

3i! 

Now York 

8 


1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8 

8 

88 

Ohio 

4 

4 

8 

14 

34 

18 

7 

7 

9 

7 

a 

2 

la 

Fennsylvania 

12 

16 

24 

26 

26 

19 

12 


6 

8 

7 

10 

174 

South Dakota 



1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

3 

1 


16 

Tennessfla 

1 

3 

7 

6 

6 

1 






1 

26 

Texas 

1 

1 

7 

2 









11 

Virginia 

7 

0 

18 

23 

Kl 

19 

12 

9 

7 

8 

6 

11 

146 

West Virginia 

2 

2 

4 

3 

a 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

26 

Wisoonsin 

] 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

34 

Other States 

2 

2 

8 

4 

2 

1 






1 

2(] 








I I 







CmOAGO. 


4rViLn«fija 

1 

4 

6 

M 

3 




1 




20 

Illinois 

12 

12 

29 


89 

45 

19 

15 

8 

8‘ 

8 

4 

2.56 

Indiana 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 




1 

U 

Iowa - 

30 

87 

101 

189 

204 

178 

83 

63 

49 

31 

16 

25 

996 

Kansas 

33 

60 

110 

64 

85 

38 

25 

32 

26 

16 

8 

7 


Michigan 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 


1 

18 

Minnmta 

12^ 

13 

36 

76 

116 

129 

72 

63 

48 

27 

15 

18 

BIO 

Missouri 

30 

63 

97 

196 

173 

117 

53 

40 

43 

41 

16 

15 

880 

Nebraska 

22 

40 

66 

43 

49 

36 

28 

28 

21 

14 

10 

12 

359 

North Dakota 



1 

6 

8 

8 

2 

3 

; 3 

2 



33 

Oklahoma . 

17 

22 

46 

8 

5 


1 


1 



1 1 

101 

South Dakota 

8 

19 

65 

74 

92 

mm 

72 

60 

41 

80 

8 


651 

Temiossee 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

||HHH 




1 

1 

1 * ' 

11 

Tfltns^ 

4 

2 

27 

10 

4 


— 



2 


49 

Wisconsin 

10 

14 

46 

79 

132 

112 

65 i 81 

84 

21 

7 

8 ! 5H4 

Other States 

8 

3 

7 

8 

8 

1 




1 





28 








1 ! 







SAN FRANCISCO. 


Caliiornia 

63 

60 

94 

96 

85 

80 

86 1 

57 

49 

54 

83 1 50 

825 

Idaho.. 





1 

2 

1 ' 

1 

1 


6 

Oregon 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

i 1 

13 

Washington 






1 

1 

1 

2 

2! 

1 . 2 

10 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 600. — Eggs, case: Cold-storage holdings in United Staies, 1916-19SS, 


Calendar year. 

Jan.l. 

Feb.L 

Mar.l. 

Apr. 1. 

Mayl. 



Aug.l. 

— 

Bept.l. 

Oct.l. 

Nov.l. 

D60.L 



1,000 

ijooo 


1,000 

i/m 


1,000 

1,000 

■^9 


1,000 


eases. 

MUM. 

eases. 

coses. 

eases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

eases. 


eases. 

cases. 

1916 


Mm 

85 

264 





6,000 


8,986 

2.148 

1917 

020 


7 

190 

2,105 


6,617 

6,895 

6,486 

6,837 

4,688 

2,948 

1918 


200 

20 

844 

2,957 


6,664 

6.868 

6,266 

KM 

8,812 

2,071 

1919 

740 

130 

26 

320 

3,278 


7,669 

7,880 

7,685 


8^087 

8,841 

1920 

L643 

842 

20 

123 

2,105 

liUi 

6,747 

6,872 

6,872 

A396 

8,838 

1,824 

1921 

408 

43 

43 

L936 

4,900 


7,584 

7,608 

7,210 

6,209 

4,880 

2,408 


889 

179 

18 

980 

A648 

8,066 

9,811 

Wkl61 

9,608 

7,9M 

81, 726 

8,287 

1923 

1,811 

213 

13 

453 

3,737 



10,809 

9^888 

8,787 

6^646 

4,028 


Division of Statistical and Historical Reseoroh. 












































t046 yeai^fook of Deptaimmi of IPiS. 

TabiiS 601. — Jtin* tft <Ae »Ml: ItOematianal trade, 1909^iMi. 


Country. 

Calendar years. 

Average, 1009- 
1018. 


1921 

1022, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

HQ 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL JEXPOBTING 
COVNTRUCS. 

Argentina 

IfiOO 

dotent. 

2,851 

1,000 

istent. 

1,000 

dotent. 

(0 

3,866 

1,000 

dotent. 

1,883 

1,000 

dotent. 

1,000 

dotent. 

6,358 

1,000 

dount. 

1,000 

dounta 

8,507 

Ainnrla- _ ^ 


5,417 


A iMtriA.H tingRTv 

01,561 

270 

2,248 

2,890] 

4,104 

19,542 

*1,701 

19, 148 
6.841 
4,732 
37, 215 
228.279 
6,867 
887 
4,207 
10, 747 
100,015 

177,163 

25,542 

34,340 

3 

38,482 

20,360 

12,108 

11,521 

148 





China 

Denmark 

Finland _ 

183 

05 

(0 

30 

61 

1,700 

521 

8,516 

0,025 

11,370 

2,452 

23,534 

4,510 

2,190 

7,050 

70,598 

53,802 

45,517 

139 

86 

0) 

816 

1,047 

8,063 

4,304 

6,588 

08,303 

54,007 

871 

892 

0,738 

83,201 

1.37 

5,444 

234 

682 

08,408 

00^840 

821 

18«363 

13,087 

84,620 

1,170 

8,610 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United States 

FRINaPAL IMPOBTINO 
COUNTRIES. 

Belgium 

Ctinada 

('uha 

346 

651 

28,842 

60 

6,323 

. 2,534 
1,802 
1,019 

0,478 

8,141 

Franco 

(lermany 

Jnpfln 

8,020 

675 

1, 216 
100 

11,847 
> 1,422 
53, 277 
4,680 
2,047 
14,685 
105,806 

1,4.51 
* 013 

26,711 

104 

6,588 

1,000 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switserland 

United Kingdom 

4 

3,781 

48 

3 

823 

(0 

10 

2 

HQiQ 

WW 

28 

4,621 1 
2,519 
14,633 1 
136,617 

828 

<») 

Total 10 countries 

641,600 

837,005 

145, 528 

137,066 

214,337 

212, 014 

208,670 

237,572 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearcli. Official sourocs. 

* Less than fiOO doaen. » One year only. > Eight months, May- December. 


Table 602. — Eggs not in the shell: International trade, calendar years, t909-192fi. 


Country. 

Average 1000-1913. 

1020 

1021 

! 

1022, 

prelimiiiary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL XXPOBTIMO 
COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

poundt. 

1,000 

ponndt. 

17,217 

188 

*6 

428 

3,225 

4 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

90,442 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

64,545 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

04,455 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary 

Denmark - ^ 

1,100 

626 

1,067 

11,214 

881 


! 


629 

8,740 

5,707 

1,839 

2,050 

251 

45,284 

38,134 


m 




France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

3,860 

9,717 

1,056 

487 

15 

1,862 

6 

706 

RwAdfln 

>255 

(®) 

% 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Total ten countries 

42,600 i 
22; 587 

453 

(•) 

4i,863 

24.800 

718 

15,448 

21,066 

97,634 

100^666 

1 76,705 

66^102 

81,702 

07,858 


Division of Btatistical and Htotorloal Heaeoroh. Official sources. 

I Three>year averaoe. > Two-year average. * Not separately stated. 

* Bight months, May-Deoember. * Less than 500 pounds. < Expressed only in value. 























Tabus 608. — St/gs: Farm price per doset^ ISfK 0 / morOh, United SUUee, 1910-19tS. 


Year beghming 
Apr.t 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Tan. 

Veb. 

Mar. 

Weight- 
ed av. 


OeiOt. 

Oentt, 



OenU. 

Cml». 

CMt, 

(knU. 

Cent$. 


Ctntt. 


CefUt, 

WIO-H 

1&6 

19 4 

Imri 


19 6 

299 

298 

27.2 

297 

292 

19 3 

19 7 

198 



1A8 

19 0 

14.4 

14.8 

194 

19 7 

21.8 

291 

20.1 

293 

298 

21.2 

192 

1912-18 

17.4 

19 9 

197 

17.0 

19 2 

EH 

24.0 

27.8 

292 

218 

21.1 

17.9 

199 

1918-14 

1A9 

19 6 

19 8 

194 

17.7 

21.8 

290 

81.3 

82l9 

298 

25.3 

22.2 

10.8 

Av. 1919-1918.... 

10.7 

19 0 

196 

196 

17.7 

294 

299 

28.1 

890 

27.5 

291 

19 2 

190 

1914-15 

19 4 

19 9 

17.2 

17.15 

191 

22.6 

297 

292 

81.0 

81.7 

23.7 

19 6 

193 

1916-16 

10.6 

19 6 

191 

198 

17.8 

296 

24.6 

294 

81.1 

298 

24.2 

19 2 

10.0 

1919-17 

17.7 

19 6 

19 9 

19.9 

21.6 

293 

394 

34.0 

898 

891 

85.7 

298 

298 

1917-18 

28.6 

392 

299 

29.0 

396 

36.8 

896 

41.2 

49 9 

499 

45.8 

899 

890 

1918-19 

894 

390 

29.6 

83.0 

89 2 

39.1 

44.0 

61.7 

598 

66.8 

818 

899 

810 

1919-20 

390 

399 

891 

87.9 

490 

43.1 

61.0 

69.1 1 

60.6 

699 

496 

496 

41.8 

1929-21 

896 

37.6 

89 9 

87.8 

42.6 

496 

64.6 

02l9 

67.1 

616 

81.0 

298 

898 

Av.l914hl920.... 

290 

27.0 

26.2 

27.3 

29.6 

890 

892 

43.9 

490 

45.5 

818 

27.4 

891 

1921-22 

296 

19 4 

291 

24.8 

299 

399 

80.4 

690 

61.1 

81.7 

81.4 

19.5 

25.3 

1922-28 

20.0 

20.9 

292 

298 

296 

27.3 

84.6 

496 

47.2 

87.8 

29.9 

294 

217 

1028>24 1 

21.0 

21.8 

299 

21.8 

23.6 

29.8 

84.6 

45.6 

496 





1 













Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 604 . — Eggs: Average price per dozen at certain cities, 1910-19SS. 


WESTERN FIRSTS, AT BOSTON. 


(Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Airt. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1010 

$932 

$9 27 

$9 23 

$9 22 

$9 21 

$9 20 

$0.19 

$9 21 


$9 26 

$930 



1911 

.27 

.19 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.18 


.26 

.29 



1912 

.33 

KDl 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.25 

.28 

.31 



1913 

.20 

.24 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.18 

•23 

.28 

.80 

.40 



1914 

TST 

. 30 

.25 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.21 

.23 

.25 

.aT 

.34 

.38 

.26 

1915 

.36 

.27 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.25 

.28 

.32 

.34 

.25 

1916 

.31 

.27 

.23 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.27 

.81 

.34 

.40 

.46 

.20 

1917 

.45 

.43 

.31 

.34 

.36 

.33 

.34 

.37 

.41 

.41 

.49 

.56 

.40 

1918 

.63 

.67 

.38 

.36 

.35 

.35 

.41 

.42 

.46 

.54 

.65 

.68 

.48 

1919 

.63 

.45 

.42 

.44 

Ki 

.43 

.45 

.46 

.47 

.01 ' 

.67 

.80 

.62 

1920 

.71 

.00 

.48 

.45 

IJyl 

.43 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.62 

.76 

.80 

.67 

Av. 1914-1020 

.49 

■n 


Hm 

K3 

s 

.33 

1 .35 

iB 

B 

B 


.40 

1921 

.68 

.43 

.31 

.27 

.25 

ms 

~i2 

iTsT 

.38 

.49 

.60 

.54 

.41 

1922 

.42 

.40 

.26 

.20 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.25 

.38 

.44 

.53 

.55 

.85 

1923 

.43 

.88 

.31 

.28 

.27 

.25 

.25 ! .28 

.33 

.40 

.55 

.48 

.35 


FRESH FIRSTS, AT NEW YORK. 


1910 

$9 38 

$9 27 

$9 23 

$9 22 

$9 21 

$9 20 

$918 

$9 21 

$924 

$9 26 

$9 31 

Bi 

$925 

1911 

.28 

.19 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.32 

.35 

.22 

1912 

.34 

.86 

.22 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.31 

.29 

.26 

1913 

.24 

.22 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.19 

.10 

.23 

.27 

.20 

.30 

.36 

.25 

1014 

~33 

.20 

gri 

.20 

.20 

.21 

mm 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.35 

.38 

.27 

1916 

.38 

.26 


.21 

.20 

.20 


.22 

.26 

.30 

.35 

.34 

.26 

1916 

.31 

.26 


.22 

.22 

.23 

Kl 

.29 

.33 

.34 

.41 

.46 


1917 

.46 

.45 

Kit 

.34 

.35 

.33 

.34 

.38 

.41 

.41 

.49 

.67 

.40 

1018 

.65 

.68 

.38 

.36 

.35 

.36 

.41 

.43 

.47 

.53 

.65 

.67 

.49 

1019 

.62 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.46 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.51 

.62 

.69 

.70 

.53 

1020 

.71 

.60 

.48 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.47 

.51 

.67 

.64 

.77 

.78 

.67 

Av. 1914-1020. 

.49 

BO 


.31 

B 

.31 

B3 

IB3 

B3 

B 



.40 

1921 

.67 

Bn 

■ifl 

.27 

.25 

.27 

.33 

.36 


.49 

.68 

.64 

.41 

1923 

.41 

.88 

.35 

.26 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.26 


.48 

.58 

.68 

.85 

19».-. 

.42 

.87 

.81 

.27 

.27 

.24 

.25 

.29 

n 

.39 

.63 

.47 

.86 
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Tiunta flgt . HuK M»mt pHca per 4m» at oeriaiH aUiee, i:9iO^909r~ 

Continued. 


WSSTEBN EXTRA FIRSTS AT PHIULDSLPHIA. 


CStliate jw 

d 

Sib.: 

bck 

Apr. 

B<KF.; 

Tone. 

litljr. 

Aug. 

ScpL 

Oot 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

mo 

laas 

m.p' 



•0128 

laai: 


9QL21 

laa 

laM 

lOkK 

1021 

Itin 

80l87 

•0.37 

1911 

.28 

.21 

.18 

.18 

.28 

,rt 

.18 

.20 

.23 

.27 

.84 

.33 

.23 

1919 

.94 

.38 

.28, 

.21. 

.29 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.20 

Kill 

.34 

.31 

.37 


.28 

.23 

.III] 

.19 

.31 

.21 

.22 

.27 

.30 

.38 

.89 

.87 

.26 

mi 

~if 

.28] 

WR 

.20 

" .a 

' . 28 

^ .2jr 

^Tio' 

Ta" 

^TaT 


rVcT 


ms j 

.3o: 

.27 

K4 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.23 

.27 

.32 

.89 

.36 

.27 

mo. : 

.31 

.2lj 


. 29 : 

.28 

.21 

.28 

.29 

.33 

.36 

.41 

.45 

.30 

m7- 

.47 

.45, 

Klf 

.88 

.38 

.35 

.88 

.39 

.42 

.42 

.48 

.86 

.41 

iTTrmwwswwwwi 

.89 

.61. 

.37 

.37 

.38 

.89 

.48 

.46 

.50 

.56 

.67 

.69 

.30 

mo. 

.83 

.44, 

.41 

.44 

.47 

.48 

.51 

.52 

.54 

.65 

.73 

.80 

.55 

1990 

.73 

.82. 

.48 

.44 

.45 


.50 

.64 

.60 

.67 

.81 

.80 

.39 

af. mi-iflao 

m 

.42: 

m 

m 

K3 

m 

m 

im 

■1 

.47 

.55 

.58 

.41 

1981 J 

.88 

.43 

.38; 

■n 

■(n 

R1 


.39 

.41 

.s 

.64 

.57 

.48 

1922 : 

.42 

.40 


.27 

.27 

.27 


.27 

.39 

.48^ 

..59 

.6.5 

.37 

1923 

.43 

.38 

.31 

.28 

.29 

.27 

.29 

.83 

.43 

.48 

.63 

.52 

.38 


FRESH FIRSTS AT OHICAQO. 


1910 

$0 34 

$0 26 

$021 

$020 

$ai9 

$018 

$016 

$0.18 

10 22 

$024 

•0.28 

$0.30 

$0.23 

1911 

.20 

.18- 

.10 

.16 

.a 

.a 

.14 

.a 

.18 

21 

.28 

.29 

.19 

1913 

.33 

.32 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.25 

.23 

1913 

.24 

.21 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.21 

.31 

.20 

.33 

.33 

.23 

1914 

' .'m 

.27 

.22 

.18 

.19 

.18 

,19 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.88 

.32 

^723 

1915 

.34 

.25 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.23 

.20 

.29 

.29 

.23 

1916 

.29 

.24 

.19 

.20 

.2! 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.31 

.80 

.89 

.26 

1917 

.41 

.42 

.38 

.32 

.84 

.81 

.88 

.84 

.87 

,87 

.43 

.iS 

.37 

1918 

.68 

.51 

.36 

.88 

.32 

.32 

.87 

.38 

.48 

.60 

.01 


.44 

1919.. 

.68 


.39 

.40 

.43 

.40 

.42 

.42 

.40 

.67 

.03 

.73 

.48 

1930 

.65 

.52 

.46 

,41 

.41 

.39 

.42 

.47 

.53 

.67 

.68 

.71 

.52 

Av. 191+-1980. 

.45 

.37 

.29 

.29 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.32 

.30 

.40 

.47 

.51 

.36 

1921 

.60 

.86 

.27 

.24 

.23 

.24 


.0 

"TS" 

.44 

.52 

TsT 

36 

1922 

.87 

.32 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.21 

.22 

.29 

.35 

.48 

.48 

.30 

1923 

.38 

.33 

.20 

.26 

.34 

.23 

.23 

.20 

.31 

.36 

.48 

.12 

.31 


FUttSH EXTRAS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


mo 

•034 

•0 20 

•e.21 

$0 24 

•0 26 


•030 

■ill 

30 41 

4a 47 

$a54 

$o.w 

n 

1911 

.31 

.25 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.26 

.31 


.46 

.61 

.40 

.31 

1912 

.83 

.24 


.21 

.21 

.22 

,20. 

.29 


.44 

.48 

.34 


1918 

.28 

.21 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.24 

.27 

.32 


.50 

•W 

.47 

.32 

1914 


.27 

.30 

.22 

.23 

"Tm 


.33 

.40 

.47 

.48 

.46 

.33 

1916 

.31 

.23 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.25 

.31 

.86 

.46 

.51 

.41 

.31 

1910 

.88 

.26 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.25 

.27 

.33 

.39 

.47 

.50 

.40 

.92 

1017 

.38 

.38 

.36 

.31 

.M 

.81 

.86 

.0 

.60 

.68 

.57 

.52 


m8 

.63 

.46 

.39 

.40 

,40 

.43 

.48 

.66 

.62 

.75 

.82 

.80 

.a 

1019 

.61 

.41 

.43 

.48 

.52 

.62 

.64 

.59 

.09 

.78 

.87 

.78 


1029 

.64 

.49 

.44 

.44 

.46 

,47 

.67 

m 

.72 

.83 

.87, 

.78 

.61 

Av.lM4-ltBe 

,47 

m 

m 

B3 

B3 

.85 

m 

m 

m 

.61 

.66 

.69 

gE 

*» J 


.37 

.33 

.29 

.26 


|E| 

.a 

■a 

.65 

ITS’ 

.67 


m2 

.88 

.80 

.36 

.28 

.27 

.28 


.88 

.a 

.64 

.61. 

.62 


im 

.88 

.28 

.24 

.27 

.27 

.28 

m 

.84 

.38 

.44 

.a 

.a 

K 


DirliUin (rfSt8tM»i fttd 
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^ SILK. 

Tablb 605. — Silk, Japanese, filatures, Kansai No, 1: Average wholesale price per 
pound. New York, 1890-1 9SS, 



1 No Quotation:?. 


->Tablb 606 . — Raw sUk: Production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1922, 



DMstanfdBtetMM aad HMorioU Beoeanb. Com|>U«d Orom StafttotlqoadBla Prodnetton dala floto, 
Stk Ma rahuts Gnioii, Ly<^ Fnuwe. 


ilndudes Hungary, Caechoslovnkla, YogoslaTia, Rtimau^ Bulgaria, Ote^ Balonlka, Adriano^ 
Crate, the Oauoanis, Anatolia, Turkestan, C^tral Asia, Syria, Cyprus, and Persia. 

* Par years 1011-1918. 















































FOBBSTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Tablb 607 . — Fwui areas, United States. 


Region. 

1 

Original forest 
areas. 

Present forest areas. 

Total.! 

Sow timber. 

Cord- 

wood. 

Notre- 

stodt- 

ing. 

Coni- 

fers. 

Hard- 

woods. 

Virgin. 

Second 

growth. 

New Endand 

MiddleJUUmtlc 

Leke. 

Central 

South Atlantic and 

East Gulf 

L^er Mississippi Val- 

Kodey Mountain 

Pacmc> 

United States.... 

1 

Per 

cent. 

4.7 
8.5 

12.0 

20.7 

20.7 

15.6 

7.8 

1 0.4 

1,000 

acres. 

25,708 

128,678 

57.100 
60,182 

99,000 

78,865 

60,842 

59.100 

Per 

cent. 

5.5 

6.1 

12.2 

12.8 

21.1 

16.8 

12.9 

12.6 


H 


1,000 

acres. 

5,575 

6,480 

20^500 

2,270 

20,720 

13,755 

5,250 

0,700 


1,000 

aerei. 

9,500 

17,128 

28,950 

6A062 

27,300 

86,201 


Q| 

38 



113, 7«S 

136,859 

lIQI 

293,484 

176,041 


' Forest Service. Compiled from report on Senate Resolution 811 and ''Forest Resources of the 'World.*' 

1 The areas given in this table refer only to land capable of producing saw timber or pulp timber in corn- 
mercial quantities, and do not include the open woodland and chaparral of the Southwest. 

> Alaskan areas are not tabulated because so little is known of the interior forests that the best estimates 
are only approximations. The figures now commonly used indicate 05,000,000 acres of coniferous forest 
and 5,000,000 acres of hardwoods. The bulk of the merdkontable timber is confined to a belt along the coast 
of tbe southeastern part of the Territory, containing approximately 5,000,000 acres of forest. 

Table 608 . — National forests, State forests and parks, and municipal forests, areas 


State. 

Aggregate. 

National 
(oreets 
(net area).! 

State forest lands. 

Munid- 

pal oDu 
county 
forest 
land. 

Total.* 

State 

forests. 

State 

parks. 

Other 

State 

forest 

land. 

AiRbAmR - _ _ . - 

Acres. 

291,430 

11,235,434 

957,247 

19,211,472 

13,426,668 

28,472 

1,632 

339,858 

153,457 

19,984,185 

25,040 

4,351 

i500 

456 

418,059 

Acres. 

97,198 

11,204,304 

967,247 

19,147,587 

13,277,088 

Acres. 
11b, m 
81,130 

Acres. 

Aerfs. 

Acres. 
175,000 
81, 180 

Acres. 

19,383 

ArfKOTifl, . 



Arkansas 




California 

66,245 

120,000 

14,160 


17,400 

44,845 

120,000 

2,600 

7,640 

29,680 

14,822 

1,683 

Color^o 


Connecticut 

6,620 

5,121 

District of Columbia 


Florida 

887,938 
158,457 
19; 006, 871 

1,920 


1,920 


Georgia^ __ 




Idaho 

927,164 

40 

4,861 

4,500 

255 

885,000 

68AOOO 

14,814 

40 

1,600 

227,840 

160 

25,000 

Tlltnoia _ ^ 

Indiana 


2,851 


Iowa 


4,600 

256 



Kansas 




200 

808 

Maine 

82,266 


885.^ 


1 Few if any of the public forests are entirely covered with saw timber. They contain lakes, rodey moun- 
tain tops and other barrens, open nraslng land and natural meadows, unpmuctlve bums, bnishlands, 
and scrub timber useful ohlefiy for fuel, poets, and similar small materiai. These are osoally inseponble 
parts of the administrative units. ^ 

s Notional forest areas are corrected to June 80, 1938. These figures do not of course include tbe forested 
land within Indian reservations, national parks, national monuments, military reservations, and tins 
unreserved pubUc domain. The State and munidpal forests are as of July 1, 1938. 
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Table 608. — National forests ^ Stale forests and parks, and municipal forests, areas 
# loss — Continued. 


State. 

Aggregate. 

National 
forest 
(not area). 

State forest lands. 

Munici- 
pal and 
county 
forest 
land. 

Total. 

State 

forests. 

State 

parks. 

Other 

State 

forest 

land. 

Maryland 

Acres. 
13,235 
120, 513 

Aerei. 

Acre*. 
5,835 
83, 353 

648.000 
736.068 

50,000 

566.000 

Acres. 

3, 835 
60,353 

338.000 

381.000 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2,000 

20,000 

800,000 

350.000 
60,000 

106.000 

Acres. 

7,400 

46,160 

1,036 

60 

M assachusetts 


13.000 

10.000 
• 5,068 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

773 ; 117 
1,784,069 
50,000 

10,447, 715 
205,080 
4,976,613 
431,951 
53. 104 
8,705,984 
2,215,853 
390, 279 
250 
54,048 

01, 480 
13,217,047 
1, 193, 134 
104 

124,082 

1,047,941 

Montana 

16,881,715 

20.5,^ 

4,970,513 

404,945 

460,000 


42 






New Ilunjpsliirc 

New Jersey-- _ 

18, 9W 
17,064 

170,000 
2,046,853 
3, 725 
250 
43,471 

18,000 

16,504 

560 

950 

8,a')6 

36,100 


8,635,984 

359,690 

170,000 

20,376 

2,200 

New York 

North C’arolina 

North T))ikni»i 

1,992,516 

300 

33,962 

1,225 

2.50 

200 

160,000 

26,864 

Ohio 

OklMhomn 

61,480 

13,137,447 

20,371 

22,900 

11,477 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Hhorln Island 

74,800 

1,174,401 

1, 126,237 

1,410 1 

74,660 

46,754 

4,80U 

18,733 

104 

^^n]lth ('nrnliiin. 

18,558 
1,146,687 
2GG,2iU 
310 
7.455,110 
43, 945 

443,301 
10, 770, 4.^3 
182. lOB 
300,055 
•8,417, 773 

20, 571, 549 
12,443 

18, 558 
1,067,747 
241,210 





South Dakota 

TenoMsee _ . _ 

87,840 

25.000 

61,440 


26,400 

25,000 


Texas _ 




310 

1,710 

1,845 

9,700 

11,964 

lUah -- 

7, 453,400 

431, 513 
9, 900, 809 
132, 108 





Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Weflt Virginia 

42 , 100 

2,088 

863,600 

29,300 

588 

58,000 

800 

5,600 

12,000 

1,500 

800,000 

Wisonnsin 

300,055 

300,000 

65 



Wyoming -- 

8, 417, 773 

20, .571, 549 
12,443 



Alaska _ _ - 






Porto Uico 






Total 

166.300,984 

1 157.236.807 

i 8,679,198 

5,550,824 

112,480 

3,015,804 

1 453,979 


Forest Service. 

Table 609. — Forest areas of the world, by principal divisions and countries. 


Division and country. 

Forest area. ’ 

Division and country. 

Forest area. 

Asiatic Ilussia 

Acres. 1 

1, 130, 153, ISO 1 
260, 139, 520 

190.000. 000 

154.339.000 
90,484,040 

264, 898, 280 

2, 096, 014, 590 

1,000,000,000 

264. 000. 000 

224.000. 000 

150.000. 000 

128.000. 000 

103.810.000 

222.850.000 

Belgian Congo 

Acres, 

180,000,000 

170.304.000 

139.770.000 
80,000,000 

36.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

162.378.000 

India 

Rhodesia. -.-'1 

China _ 

Nigeria.. - 

Dutch East Indies - 

French Congo 

Japan 

Cameroon 

Other Asia 

Ivory Const 

Asia - 

Other Africa 

Africa 

Russia - - 

Brazil 

797,458.000 

Argentina 

440,000.000 

55. 550. 000 

49.410.000 
30,905,840 
2.5, .108,420 

172,744,200 

Peru - 

Sweden 

Colombia.. . . 

Finland 

Bolivia 

Oerinany 

Venezuela 

France 

Other South America 

Other KuroiM?. 

South America 

2.092.690,000 

Euroiie 

774.118,400 

Canada. 

696, 746. QW 
550.000,000 
95,000.000 

74. 100.000 

128.111.000 

New Ouluoa.. 

160,020,000 

90,291,500 

17,073,920 

16,073,300 

United States i . 

Australian Commonwealth 

Alaska ' 

New Zealand 

Mexico 1 

Other Oceania 

Other North America 

AiiafmllA 

283,458,720 

7,487,000,770 

North America 

1,443,957,000 

evLIU V/UmUlCv M •••• • 

Total world divisions 


Forest Service. Compiled from ** Forest ftesouroee of the World." 

> Includes approximately 80,000.000 acres incapable bf producing saw timber on a oommercial scale. The 
flcures for many other countries also include areas of low grade forest land. 
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Tabi^e 610 . — Woodland and tirnberland on farms, area by SkUes and lumber regions, 

1919. 


States and regions. 


Total.i 


Woodland. 


Tirnberland.* 


Alabama.. 
Arizona.. - 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia _ 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 
BUnois.. 
Indiana - 
Iowa 


Kentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 

MiasLssippi, 

Mlssonn... 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Moxloo 


Now York 

North (Carolina. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.. . 
Tihode Island . . . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont,. 

Virginia... 


Washington. .. 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyombag 


United States. 


LUMBSB BK010N8. 


Northeastern 

Lake 

Central 

North Carolina pine . 
Southern 


North Padfle.. 
South Pacific... 
North Eockies. 
Sooth Kooktes. 
Prairie 


Acres. 

8, 301, 177 
623,048 
7, 300, 028 
4,262,287 
1,416,420 

683,710 

222,668 

828 

2,780,700 

10,401,848 

820.876 
8, 102. 670 
3, i4l, 042 
2, 205, 274 
1, 313, m 

6,018,280 
3. Oil, 040 
2, 447, 697 
1, 327, 221 
1,080,386 

3,217,000 
4,4^666 
7.014,808 
8,663,867 
1, 646, 462 

000,038 
28, r>37 
1,200.838 
464, 788 
1,817,460 

4,180^867 
10,290,547 
670, 836 
3, 106, 020 
4, 206, 171 

2,309,696 
4,043, 002 
130, 462 
6, 302, 575 
636, 183 

7,080,169 
14,632,913 
212, 762 
1,428.309 
7,907,362 

1, 813, 061 
3, 400, 444 
6,401,010 
421,806 


167, 730, 704 


17, 230, 265 
13, lOi, 566 
84,664,300 
23, 600, 474 
68, 337, 866 

4, 122, 667 
4,280,924 
2, 467, 338 
4,301,090 
5. 725, 310 


Acres. 

6,700,880 

409,130 

6,036,560 

3, 080, 248 

1, 272, 491 

611,080 
176, 47J 
770 
2,231,932 
7,798,508 

047,027 
2,644,115 
2, 381. 218 
2, 142, 832 
1,271,729 

4. 1961,708 

2, 930, 557 
1, 603, 606 
1,021,463 

782,043 

2,774,353 

3,063,264 

6,417,649 

6,414.327 

1,496,980 

870,396 
26,622 
872,723 
38(X016 
1, 750, 297 

3,132,709 
8, 192, 626 
671, 077 
2.338,085 
3,976,009 

1,660,132 
2, 847, 766 
100,243 
4, 018, 413 
621,839 

4,866,048 
13, 460,924 
204,354 
954, 502 
6,767,322 

1, 475, 510 
2,334,658 
4,858,406 
386,876 


132,460,267 


12,683,679 

11,566,023 

25,126,059 

17,068,361 

46,658,090 

8,085,642 
8,700,870 
2, 144, 007 
4,088,154 
5,477.878 


Acres. 

2,601,207 

54,512 

2,359,47u 

572. 

142,920 

72, 630 
46. 

49 

548. 858 
3,698, 840 

173, 840 
468,464 
809. m 
152, 412 
41,304 

1.821.572 
r43, 483 
6i3. 901 
306, 758 
348.;i43 

442, fH7 
529. 392 
1,697, 249 
2,130,530 
149, 482 

30,537 
2,015 
437,115 
74, 753 
07, 163 

1,027,768 
2, 107, 021 
8,759 
8fK), 844 
229,472 

759. 4r»4 
1, UKi, 136 
30. 210 
1,284, U2 
14,314 

2, 213, 221 
1, 065, OmO 
8.408 
473.717 
2,150,030 

387. 651 
1,134, 7S‘$ 
643, 504 
34, 9:?o 


8A 270, 52/ 


4, 546.576 
1, 515, 543 
9,438,211 
5,541,213 
11,670,166 

1,007,015 
574,064 
833,831 
807,943 
. 347.44(1 


Forest Service. Compiled from rejSorts of Bureau of the Census. 

1 The total embraces all land on farms covered with natural or planted forest trees, which produce or 
iMik may produce flrewvod or other forest products. 

J Tirnberland is that part of the total forested oiea on forms which is covered with trees mostly of sawlog 
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Tabui 611 . — ToUd stand and saw timber oj the United States and Akuha, 1960. 


Region. 

1 Total stand. 

Saw timber. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

On saw 
timber 
areas. 

On oord- 
wood 
areas. 

Total. 

Soft- 

woods. 

Hard- 

woods. 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Lake 

Gentiol 

South Atlantic and East Oulf 

Lower Mississippi Valley 

Rocky Mountain 

Fadflo coast 

United States 

Aladta 

United Stales and Altu^ku. . 

Jimion 

cubic 

feci. 

20,S50 

24,807 

50,584 

85,118 

96,158 
118,804 
61,893 
287, 724 

3 

3 

7 
11 

13 

16 

8 
38 

MiUion 

cubic 

fed. 

15,402 

17,126 

41,534 

61 ,ai 8 

78,060 

05,252 

63,765 

274,874 

Mmion 
cubic 
fed. 
5,358 
7, 771 
9,050 
23,709 

23.008 
23, 1)2 
8,138 
12,850 

Million 

board 

fed. 

40,709 

44,857 

iia 110 
144,470 

220,577 
280,908 
223, 141 
1,141,(»1 

MfCRon 
board 
fed. 
38,480 
15,353 
40.760 
11, 318 

136,827 I 
148,306 
223, 141 
1,141,031 

Million 

board 

fed. 

11,310 

29,504 

60,350 
133, 152 

83,750 

132,600 

HI 

745, 588 
(*) 

745, 588 

100 

100 

63^412 

63^412 

113, 176 

i}) 

113,176 

2.214.893 
*102,000 
2, 316, 803 

1.755.218 
*100,000 

1.855.218 

450,676 
>2,000 
461, 675 


Forest Service. Compiled from “Forest Resources of the World’' and other sources. 

1 Relatively small quantltiec of hardwoods. No estimates available. 

> No estimate. 

> Flfrures only approximations, due to the lack of knowledKC. particularly of the forests of interior Alaska. 


TabIaB 612 . — Sam timber aland in ike United States by species and regionst 1920. 


Species. 

Total. 

New 

England. 

Middle 

Atlantic. 

Lake. 

Central. 

South 
Atlantic 
and East 
Oulf. 

Lower 

Missis- 

sippi. 

Oak 

Biroll, beech, and maple. 

Re<l gum..... 

Million 

board 

fret. 

157, 372 
90,784 
44,222 
19, 319 
15,781 
10, 824 
9.988 
9, 611 
101,771 

Mmkrn 

board 

fed. 

1,510 

8,143 

MiUkm 

board 

fed. 

5,600 

16,897 

176 

3,754 

412 

13 

5L3 

126 

2118 

Mmrn 

board 

fed. 

2301 

82<F6 

MiUim 
board 
fed. 
64,712 
22505 
3, 728 
7,989 
6,791 
2131 
2,929 
2193 
19, 174 

MittUm 

board 

fed. 

27,889 

4,.*^ 

12400 

2616 

2183 

1,340 

1,256 

4,020 

21,524 

JfttNon 

board 

fed. 

49,460 

2641 

22918 

Cliostnut..... 

960 

40 

374 

215 

77 


Hickory 

Cottonwood and aspen 

Ash 

Yellow poplar 

OUiers 

Eastern hardwoods 

187 

999 

1,893 

21,887 

2171 

2967 

2182 

265 

36,996 

450, 675 

11,319 

29,504 

62350 

123, 152 

B3S] 


Southern yellow pine 

257, 691 
30,896 
31, 572 
22,921 
23,457 
24,509 




365 
3, 910 

121 . 442 
1, 845 
881 

11,208 

1,089 

362 

132884 

Hemlock." 

Soriioe and fir 

1.804 

23,971 

5,666 

2948 

18,301 

2772 



11,713 

711 

White and Norwoy pine 

Others 

Eastern softwoods 

9,816 

2889 

4,037 

13,332 


515 

1 2528 

391,046 

38,480 

15 , 35:1 

42760 

11,318 

136.827 

142308 

nmiglAA fir 

595,505 

249,578 
95,092 
91, 349 
72208 

57.071 

53,348 

43,919 

39,822 

66,280 

Rooky 

Moim- 

tdn. 

Fadllc 

coast. 

- 




86,934 

66,125 
1.092 
8,870 ! 

568,571 

183,453 
94,000 
82 479 
72898 

38,485 

42000 

Western yellow |dne and Jef- 
ftrev pine . 





Western bemloek . . 


1 



True flrs. . 





Redwood - 





Western white pine and sugar 
pine 

4,348 
39,353 
26,467 
21. 366 





Western rnd tvAur 





LfldgepolA ^ 

4,566 

12355 

44,914 



■■ “ ‘ 


Sfintos 





Others 









1,864,172 



L „ . 






jMMMI 


Vosmsettim. 

* Includes small amounts of various species of yellow pine. 
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Tablb 613 . — National forests: Estimated quantities of standing timber June SO, 


District and forest. 


Saw timber. 


Cordwood. 


DISTBICT lA 

Absaroka 

Beartootb 

Beaverhead 

Bitterroot 

Blackfeet 


M feet h. m, 
1,7(19,000 
592,626 
4,18:1,000 
4,887,000 
2,797,200 


Cords. 


Cabinet 

Clearwater. . . 
Coeur d'Alene 

CusVer 

Deerlodge..v- 


900,000 
6, 658, 084 
4, 131, 686 
458, 130 
1, 119, 600 


Flathead. 

Qallatin. 

Uelena.. 

Jefferson. 

Kaniksu. 


4, 777, 085 
1, 272, 470 
013, 002 
1, 711,090 
1, 607, 826 


Kootenai 

I^wis & Clark 

Lolo 

Madison - 

Missoula 


8, 616, 000 

304.000 
1,810,000 

873.000 
3, 560, 000 


Nesperce — 
Pend Oreille. 

St. Joe 

Bel way 


Total, district 1... 
DiaTBI(» 2.4 


Arapaho... 
Battleincnt 
HiKhorn.. . 
Black Hills 
Cochotopa. 


Colorado... 

Gunnison.. 

Harney 

Hayden .... 
Holy Cross 


6,258, 918 
1,221,200 
4, 184, 000 
4, 614, 304 


63, 73a 397 


2,341,981 
760,000 
1, 600, 669 

1 , 6ia oeo 

1, 632, 346 


.62, 610 
100,000 
2,461,000 
718, (KK) 
60,000 


1, 196, 300 
729, 700 
1, 374, 420 
789, 276 
1,533,030 


3.67,000 
.397, 600 
468 000 
297; 800 
1, .633, 000 


Leadvillc... 

Medicine Bow 

Michigan ^ 

Minnesota 

Montezuma 


326,077 
3, 132, 866 
4,296 
296,000 
1, 756, 250 


1.31,710 

1 , 866,000 

18,680 

606,000 

1,286,500 


Pike 

Kin Grande. 

Koiitt 

San Isabel.. 
San Juan... 


1 , 100,000 
1,551,005 
1, 662, 600 
811,227 
8,013,322 


966.000 
1,2.68,852 

882.000 
34,924 

301,806 


Shoshone — 

Superior 

Unoomiiahgro 

Washakie 

White River 

Total, district 2... 

DISTfilCT 8.» 

Apache 

Carson 

Coconino 

Coronado 


Crook.. 

DatU... 

QUa.... 

Lincoln. 


1, 622, 661 
229,600 
694,700 
1, 4.65, 600 
1, 797, 696 


81,125 

1.447.000 

1.263.000 
676,000 

1, 797, 606 


32,7ia 109 


18,936,902 


2,410,260 
1, 152, 126 
3,803,231 
29a 000 
37a 000 


827,669 

984,782 

i,4oaooo 


3.330.000 

2.160.000 
698.702 


4.850.000 
87.6,000 

1.898.000 


District and forest. 

Saw timber. 

Cordikood. 

DISTRICT 8— continued. 


Cordt. 


Mfeet b. m. 

Manzano 

346,000 

1,200,000 

Prescott 

180,000 

2,106,000 

Santa Fe 

2,672, 037 

1,48a 638 

Sltgrcaves 

4,257,776 

922,000 

Tonfo 

693,368 
77a 795 

1,086,608 

Tusayan 

1,04.6,556 

Total, district 3... 

23,]ia302 

22,378.163 

DISTBICT 4.« 



Ashley 

1, 194, i:io 

3, 396. 980 
.68.6, 791 

39a 800 



Bridger 

42a 183 

Cache 

156, 496 

574, 758 

Cariliou 

169, 800 

560,000 


1,690,731 
425, 649 


Di.\ie-.Sovier 

1,730,764 

Fillmore 

240,428 

986, 362 

Flshlakc 

102, 115 

92.6, 420 

Humboldt 

12, 131 

341, 4.61 

Idaho 

8,379, 781 

3,91a 748 

Kaibab 

1,718,919 

632,800 

La Snl 

104, 665 

804,098 

I^mbi 

698. 876 

315,085 

Manti 

270. 618 

1, 276, 102 

Minidoka 

6a 7.63 

645,000 

Nevada 

22,260 

1, 610,000 

Payette 

5, 304, 748 

56, .600 

Powell 

1, 600 
3, m, 009 

696,000 

98.6,680 

Ssilninn 


Sawtooth 

61,600 

'farghee 

1,72a .628 

26a 320 

Teton 

2,699,600 

4oaooo 

Tolynbe. 

2,811,000 



Uinta - .. 

1,04a 210 
474, 792 


Wasatch 

260,670 

Wnise^ 

1, .626, 910 
69a 863 


Wyoming 

689, 7M 

Total, district 4_. 

38,2ia066 

20,364,369 

DISTRICT 6.ft 



Angelos 

1,204,238 

1, 4.37, 749 

California 

4,040,600 

209,000 

Cleveland 

227,300 

210, 260 

Eldorado 

4,841.^2 

66a 260 

Inyo 

681.wi0 

8, 166,000 

Klamath... 

12,485,162 

a 280. 000 

lessen 

a 884, 360 

84,640 

Modoc 

2,799.266 

747,000 

Mono 

1.08a 884 

1,209,206 

Plumas 

10, 146, 689 

200,000 

Santa Barbara 

69a 000 

1,786,000 

Hequoia 

7, 454, 724 
4,ooaooo 

647, 626 

Shasta 

2.6a 000 

Sierra 

i3,ioaooo 

2; 376, 000 

Stanislaus 

9,219,798 

4,204,000 

Tahoe 

a 709. 000 

187,000 

Trinity 

ia980,0rX) 

a8e3,i20 

Total, district 5... 

oabiasis 

2a 414, 739 


1 Montana, northeastern Washington, northern Idaho, and northwestern South Dakota. 

* Colorado, Wyoming (except western Wyoming), South Dakota, Nebraska, northern Midhigan, and 
Dortborn Minnesota. 

> Arizona (except north of Grand Canyon) and New Mexico. 

* Utalt. southern Idaho, western Wyoming, eastern and central Nevada, and northwestern Arlsona. 

* California and southwestern Nevada. 
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Tablb 613 . — National forests: Estimated quantities of standing timber June SO^ 

— Continued. 


District and forest. 

Saw timber. 

Cordwood. 

District and forest 

DIOTHICT e.« 

Cascade __ 

Mfeetb, m. 
23,589,613 
4,548,126 
11,011,571 
2,681,508 
8,860,128 

7.817.000 
6,597,280 
6,5^^000 

7.675.000 
30,000,000 

14, 10.5,653 
7,232,290 
12,023,499 
11,980,343 
5,913,080 

8.936,786 
4,528, 795 
23,694.201 
1,800,130 

10,437,269 
3, 608, .500 
5,864,758 

Cords. 

DISTRICT 7.» 

Alabama 

nhelan 


Arkansas 

Coliimhia.. __ 



Cherokee 

Colville 


Florida 

Crater 


Luquillo 

De.schutes. 


Monongahcla 

Premont-^- 


Nuntahala 

Malheur 


Natural Bridge. 

Ofthoco 


Osark ^ 

Olympic . 


Pisgah 

Oregon 


Shenandoali 

Rainier _ 


Unaka 

Santiam 


White Mountain 

Riskfynu 


Wichita 

sluslaw 


Total, district 7... 

DISTRICT 8.« 

Chugach 

Snoqualmle 


Umatilla 


UiiiiKiiia _ 


Wallowa 


Washington 


Tongass 

Total, district 8 

Total, all districts. 

Wenatchee 


Whitman.. 


Total, district 6— 


218,865,530 




Saw timber. 

Cordwood. 

Ufeetb.m. 

94,489 

1,281,880 

346,709 

182,250 

Cvrdt. 

30,000 

407,423 

1,287,785 

22,015 

282,381 

152,314 

416,760 

289,030 

140, 172 
162, 732 
923,764 

10,700 

617,600 

251,768 

2,280,000 

226,671 

615,024 




4.283,986 

6,626,971 

6,589,9.50 

73,538,000 




80,127,950 



557,571,143 

93,721, 134 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. State, 

Saw timber. 

Cordwood. 

State. 


Mfert b. m. 

Cords, 


Alabama 

94,489 

80,127,950 

14,576,357 

1,689,130 

09,591,705 

21,177,413 

182,250 

259,695 

54,223,560 

67,725 

4,295 

524,500 

30,000 

New Hampshire 

Alaska 

New Mexico., 

Arizona 

11, 426, .533 

North Carolina 

Arkansiis 

Oklahoma 

California 

25,430,728 

■ 10,659,397 
1,287,785 
390, m 
6,017,207 

Oregon 

C-olorodn _ _ 

Porlo Rioo 

Florida.. 

South Carolina 

Georgia.. ! 

South Dakota 

Idaho 

Tennessee. 

M^ne ... 

Utah 

Michigan 

18,580 

1,052,000 

Virginia 

Minnesota 

W.nshington 

Montana. . 

35,180,369 

West Virginia 

Nebraska 


Wyoming 

Nevada 

169,351 

6,567,746 

Total 


Saw timber. 


Mfttib. m. 

10, 2^2, m 

4M,917 


130, OW, 751 


24,004 

2,041,931 

295,008 

.'1,364,881 

309,746 

80,461,018 

41,923 

12,870,222 


557, 571,143 


Cordwood. 


Cords. 


11,484,420 

2,662,531 


62, m 

896,000 

588,816 

6,669,710 

570,004 


44,409 

6,971,836 


93,721, 134 


Forest Service. 

• Washington (except northeastern Washington) and Oregon. 

’ Arkansa-s, Alabama, Florida, Oklahoma, South C'arolina, Georgia, North ( arolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginlaj West Virginia, New Hampshire, Maine, Porto Rico. 


NoTs.-In round numbers the total estimated stand, including cordwood converted to board feet, is 
590,000,000 M feet b. m. 
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Tabls 614 . — Naiiond feredta: Eaiimated quantities of saw timber yhy epetieot June 

30, im. 


Thousarids of board feet. 


Spedes. 


Oistrietl. 


Diitrieta. 


Pifltrlctd. 


'District 4.|Dlstrict 6. 


District a 


Disitict&l 


Total. 


Douglas flr^ 

Western yellow 



Wostern bemlock... 

Lodgepolo i>lne 

Alpmo sperioB 

Cedar... 

Engeluiaiin spruce 

White fir : 

Sitka fipruw 

Sugar pine 


12,564,153 


1,549,301 

5,081,374 


5,450,232 
51,661 
17,604,35210,109.0101 


3,195,112 

119,050,268 


8, 830, 525!ia 476,0481 
111,286,392*31,192,0121 


1,808,3401 
2, 738, 1611 
6,448,782 


Larch. 

White pine.- 

Jelli cy pine 

Hardwoods 

Blaok and white 

spruce 

Redwood 

Bine spruce 

Jack pine 

Norway pine 

Juniper 

Misoellaneous 

Total, all species, 
district 7 


6,852,121 

6,045,5231 


2,000 




Total. 


63, 730; 397 


1.789,136 

5,275 

12,363,529 

48,064 


129,301 


754.297 

739,027 


8.507.10)’ 2,634,906 
2,320,992 75,2ir 

1 4,404,971 

3,796,928' 

132, 622114,461, 4031 


40,200 
i, '225, ‘305 
117,020 


499,639 

'60A949 


lii,‘C56‘6s9 
12, 934, m 


96.000 
182,300 

76.000 

8,000 


104,40(H. 


«1,924^78N » 19, 695 


‘243,277 


4.3,330 
|»2,ld9,351 


32, 710, \m\2S, 119, 302|38. 218, 050 


151,681 

1,925,608 


258,147 


>345,988 


106,960,80G| 

33,122,435^ 

29,69:3,309 52,633,428 

4,737,361 

25,34.5,312; 

8.57:3,908 8,104,406 

1,396,774' 

5.129, 3.52. 

1.55.5,005 I8,510,753i 
l.72»,437| ' 


4,312,4.38' 

1,247,366| 


as, 376 
*78’ 150 


950,509 


122,703 

756,660 


1142,566,946 

105,190,733 

82,378,:398 

43,693,552 

31,468,292 

23,820,721 

23,76ti;3(« 

23,756,657 

20,0B5,V:,8 

13,384,526 

12,934,782 

11,664,198 

7,484,709 

1,925,605 

1,889,933 

m,m 

336,297 

200,400 

182.300 

76,0,10 

54,830 

5,673,473 

4.283,9SC 


|9C, 515, 813i2l8, 865, 530j.SO, 127, 950A57, 571, 143 


DTSTRICT 


Species. 1 

M feet b. m. I 

Specie*?. 

! M feet b. m. 1* Sih‘cIc.5. 

• 

Mfceth.m. 

I 

Yellow pine ® i 

1 

1,228,368 ! 

Omn 

82,031 

1 Si^)aDisli Oak 

2,600 

Spruco Md fir 

i 508,717 

White pine 

67,901 

1 Walnut 

'976 

'^hite 0^... 

482, 338 

Beech.I 

6:^929 

Looust. 

909 

Chestnut 

317, 14H 

Hickory - 

51' 911 

Chorry 

875 

Longleaf pine 

179,456 

Mixed bok 

83^446 

Cviiress 

80 

Rod oak-’ 

168, 0145 

i4a‘'8wood 

17,9:14 

Pond pine 

75 

Honilock 

142, 927 

A.*?i)en 

14, 340 

Junip<*r 

10 

Chestnut oak 

137, 4K9 

Ash 

10, i05 

Mlsopllancous 

7(s 096 

Maple 

127,822 

Scarlet oak 

8' 882 

Tie timber 

m,669 

VAlmw hirnh 

101,819 

RimicAye 

6,017 


Black oak 

108, .351 

Birch 

4,742 

Total 

4,283,986 

Yellow poplar 

105,234 

(’ucumber 

1 2,9.58 


Paper birch 

9.5,971 

Slash pine 

2,629 




Forest Service. 

1 Includes some hemlock . 

’ Includes balsam, white Or, hemlock, and others. 

) Includes piOon pino, tamarack, bemlf>ck, 

* Includes Mexican white pine, cork barlc'flr, foxtail pine, Chihuahua pine, cypress, etc. 

> Includes balsam, dead, and otiier species nut speciiled. 

> Includes Coulter pine, big cone spruce, and misoellanoous. 

1 Presented separately due to dlflerenoe in species. 

> Includes shortleaf, Virginia scrub, tablo-mountain, and pitoh pine. 
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AREAS PLANTED PRIOR TO JANUARY, 1923. 
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Class of owner. 

Total. 

State gronp. 

Per 
cent 
plant- 
ed by 
each 
class 
of ov/u- 
cr. 

New 

Eng- 

land.^ 

Mid- 

dle 

Atlan- 

tic.* 

Cen- 

tral 

hard- 

woods.* 

Lake.* 

South 

Atlan- 

tic.* 

1 

Gulf 

Coast.* 

Plains 

and 

prai- 

ries.* 

Rocky 

Moun- 

tain.* 

Pacific 

Coast.® 


Anes. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


United States... 

179, 789 

18 


773 

10,972 

1, 112 

18 

20,132 

97,562 

49,202 

12.4 

States 

86,' 104 

15,000 

53,626 

455 

16; 810 

23 

30 

100 

60 

6.0 

Municipalities 

33 ; 715 

10,700 

20 ; 576 

1,060 

1,000 

800 


80 


2.3 

Farmers and estate 







ow’ners.. 

1,086,687 

32,400 

32,775 

24, 160 

172,850 

5,043 

2,825 

700,000 

14,725 

40,000 

75.0 

Large tixnberland 












owners and oper> 












ators, and wood- 












using industries 

20,275 

12,600 


5 

2,470 

860 

4,800 

50 


50 

1.4 

Baikoads 

1A007 

62 

0,950 

018 

9 

58 

1,300 

1,510 


1,200 

1.0 

Pulp companies 

8.600 

1,650 

5,000 

500 


300 


1, 160 

.6 

Mining (ompenies... 

3, 375 

2,000 

I9845 

125 

5 




.2 

Others 

15,478 

1,800 

3,100 

100 

458 


20 


10,000 

1.1 

All classes 

1,448,030 

74,290 

127,020 

29. 125 

203,336 

8,209 

0,273 

782,612 

112,467 

101,662 

100.0 

Per cent plant- 








1 




ed by each 












State group.. 

100.0 

6.1 

8.8 

2.0 

14.0 

.0 

.6 

54.1 

7.8 

7.0 



AEEAS PLANTED DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1922. 


United fitatna 

7,078. 
7,052 
1, 375 

13,791 

1,678 

1,010 

1,241 

426 

1,700 




2,379 

1,650 

22 


948 

2,400 

25 

1,324 

20.0 

20.0 

3.9 

39.0 

4.7 

2.9 
3.5 
1.2 

4.8 

Statw 

1,926 

650 

2.085 

1,150 

iiio 

600 

4,860 

40 

25 

435 

2 

100 

09 

28 


Municipalities 




Farmers and estate 

owners 

Large timberland 
owners and oper- 
ators, and wood- 
using industries...: 
Railroads 

700 

810 

800 

3,800 

8 

6 

842 

1,500 

1,000 

i.ooO 

400 

l.-SOO 

4 




Pulp eompantea 

{ 241 






Mining companies... 
Others 

26 







1’"^ 















All classes 

[ 35 . 34 c! 6,251 

12,760 

1 530 

4,729 

218 

810 

4,457 

2, 767 

2,824 

100.0 

Per cent plant- 






1 






ed by each 




1 

i 








State group.. 

loao 

17.7 

36.1 

1 

[__1‘ 

13.4 

.6 

2.3j 

1 

12.6 

7. 8 

i 

8.0 

1 



Forest Service. Inclndes relatively small areas sown with forest seeds. 

» New England: Maine^ New Hamp.^ihircj, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, f’onnecticut. 

* Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

> Tentral hardwoods: Ohio, Indian.a, Illinois, Kentncky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri. 

* Lake: Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

® South Atlantic: Dclawsue, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Qeorgln, Florida. 

« Ooll Coast: Alabama, Mississippi, Loalaiano, Texas. 

f Plahia and prairie: North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma. 

* Rooky Mountain: Idaho, Montana, Wyoviing, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

* Padflo Coast: Washington, Oregon, CalUorma. 
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Tablu 616 . — National forest: Construction, improvement, and mairUerMnce of 

roads and trails. 


State. 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

AriBOim-__ 
Arkansas . , 
Cali/oroia. 
Colorado.- 

Florlda 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Kansas 


Maine i 

Mlphigau 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Mexico 

North rarolinn... 
North Dakota 

Oklalmina 

Oregon 

Porto llico 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 


Year ending 
June 30. 1928 


Miles 

constructed. 


Roads. Trails. 


10.0 

19.1 

130.7 
29.0 

140.8 
122.5 

4.0 

5.0 
206.7 


4.3 


26.0 

41.2 

ia5 

3.0 


II.O 


3. 0 
89.6. 4 


2.0 

34.4 


472.6 
17.4 

127.6 


13a 9 


40.6 

313.8 
62.3 

463.5 

175.9 


34.0 

647.4 


143. 3 
22.1 
403. 8| 
70. 


Total prior to Jane 30, 1923. 


MUes 

constructed. 


Roads. 


10.0 
00.2 

465.6 
108.5 

402.7 

597.2 
42. 4{ 
13. 

968. 1 
3.4 

4.3 
40.4 
70. .5 

388.8 
24.6 

290.3 

11.1 

293. 
61.9 
1.0 

1 0.0 

354. 31, 147. 4 
14. 0| 

5.1 
132.11 


4.0 


105.2 
279.0 

102.2 

335.3 

2a5 

160.7 


ia2| 
801.1, 
24, .5 
367. 6 


Trails. 


06,7 

993.8 

133.4 

1,211.2 

807.1 

'“69.'4i 

1,94a 7 


30.0 


39.0 

083,7 


340. 8 
258. 1 
870. 7| 

110.9 


4;ia3 


944. 6| 
3a 3 
4.0 

2a6 

161, 7 
740.0 
15a 9 
674.8 
20.5 
338.4 


Milos 

muintamed. 


Rosd.s. 


10.0 

133.^ 

578.1 

66.81 

[1.540.7| 

371.1 
23.7 
10.0 

380.6 


7.1 

27.0 

80.0 
512.8 

2.0 

142.7 
31.7 
220.3 
41. .5 


19.0 

341.3 


l,37]'86a42| 242, 285! 04 

T"otal |2, 024. 2j4, 123. SjO, 873, 7jl0, 675. 317, 242. 9 M, 078. 6 24, 660, 019. 07 8, 155, 843. 08 


22.81 

74.6 

11.0 

485.7 

130.8 

380.4 
3a 6 

611.5 


Trails. 


10.0 

96.7 

606.8 

267.3 

5,029.4 

1,383.6 

3a6 

114.6 

6,071.0 


32.3 


lao 

6, 316. 8 


82.0 

237.3 

860.8 

347.1 


Expenditures prior to June 30, 1923. 


Federal 

funds. 


Cooj)era- 
tive funds. 


$171, 243. 66 
660, 725. 20 
SM, 184. 9.3 
978, 34a 90 

617, 220. 17 
03,347.39 


891.895.01 


8, 607.0 
30.3 


3. a 
281.2 
Oil. 0 
3<»4. 7 
3, 762. 0 
143 5 
917. 51 


$5. 738. 74 
895,61a 19 
1,305,519. 38 

302. 644. 32 
3, 478, 50a 08 

2, 180, 422. 66 
86, 281. 88 
127, 583. 32 
3,431,191. 47 
2,111. 61 

10, 344.08. 

6,3ia98' 18a96 

158, 371. 88 02, 189. 48 

1,893,364.73 364,786.67 

18, 043. 86 

261.411.65 
39. 351. 68 
1, 191, 822. 38 
202, 727. 60 
C6. 75 
14, 488. 95 ! 

3, 421, 762. 02 2,080.00a 66 
8,672 .<h; 

60.432.32 11,900.00 

293,330.71 114,201.31 


08. 163. 46 
220. 25 
191,264. 71 
34,0.56.37 


1.037.36 


103, 872. 97 
1, 216, 473. 05 
136, 828. 07 
2,339, 0r>l. 03 
4, 913. 2.5 


80,0.50.00 
024,262.31 
10,760.91' 
912, 105. 4H 
500. (KM 


Forest Service. 


Total 

funds. 


$5, 73 a 74 
1,066,860.75 

1.906.244.68 
320, 820. 25 

4,450,855.07 

2,697,042.73 
148, 629. 27 

127. 683. 32 
4, 323, 08a 48 

2,111. 51 
10,344.08 
0. 606. 93 
250,661.30 
2,248, 141.30 
18,04^80 

369. 675. 11 
89, 671. 93 
1,883.087.09 
230,7a3.97 
05. 75 

ia42a31 

5. 601. 770. 68 
8, 672. 64 

02.332.32 
407, 63Z 02 

183.022.97 
1, 840, 7:i6. 96 

147. 587. 98 
3,262,066.48 

5,413.26 
1,014, 15a 46 

132,714.862.16 


Table 617. — Forest fires: Number, damage, and area, U?iitcd States, 1916'-J922. 


Group and State. 

Number of fires by siae. 

l>amago caused by fires. 

Area burned. 

Cal- 

endar 

year. 

To- 

tal. 

Un- 
der i 
acre. 

4-10 

acres. 

Over 

10 

acres. 

Total. 

Damage 

to 

timber. 

Other 

damage. 

Forest 

land. 

Total. 

United States 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 
•1920 

1921 

1922 

41,003 
38,303 
36,101 
27,006 
28,163 
38, 435 
61,891 

11,787 

8,006 

4,966 

6,412 

7,268 

8,689 

11,204 

14,347 
13, 691 
8,367 
9,414 
9,985 
14,983 
30,762 

14,809 

16,040 

12,839 

11.179 

10,910 

14,763 

19,935 

$10,379,791 
11,822,818 
40,551,634 
14,483,644 
8, 906, 140 
11. 90 : 1 , 152 
16,078,485 

$8,839,719 

10.102.911 

13.549.911 
11,821,291 
6,90.5,453 
10,092,591 
13,36.5,451 

$1,640,072 

1,719,907 

27,001,623 

2,602.253 

1,939.087 

1,870.661 

3,313,034 

Acres. 
8,222,617 
13,029,612 
7,085,623 
6. 725, 290 
3, 504,757 
4,737,408 
8, 194, 189 

Acres. 
12.090,486 
18, 710, 761 
10,842,329 
8,250,366 
6.111.958 
8, 205, 667 
11,541,977 

Adjusted average of 
seven-year period * . 

1922. 

Northeastern group: 
Softwood sub- 
group-* 

Maine 

36,112 

’ 

8,396 

13, 162 


16,463,241 

10,738,738 

6, 724, .503 

7,243,a52 

10.054, 137 

216 

684 

160 

666 

22 

116 

18 

146 

93 

374 

97 

26» 

14,664| 

101 

96 

2ii 

114, 770 

69,294 
9, 709 
78.24^ 

106,001 

67,412 
7, 660 
67.090 

8,776 

11,882 
2,159 
11. 166 

19,198 

8,967 

1,181 

29.^ 

21,388 

10, 126 
3,368 
7a266 

New Hamp- 
shire 


Vermont 


Now York... 



_ wui *-»w. 11. J 

* Includes office estimates for a few States which did not report in certain years. 
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Table 617 , — Forest fires: Number, damage, and area, United States, 
1916-1 922 — Continued. 


Number of fires by alie. Damage caused by fires. Area burned. 

endH Forrat 

year. acre. acres. timber. ‘“"Q* 


1922. 

Northeastern 
group -Con td. 

Hardwood sub- 
group— 

Massachu- 
setts 4,099 

Rhode Is- 
land 100 - 

Connecticut 1, 137 

New Jersey 1,097 

Appsilacbian group : 

Pennsylvania-. 3,634 

Delaware 44 

Maryland 405 

Virginia 1,019 

West Virginia 647 

Southeastern group : 

North Carolina 1,272 

South Carolina 1,471 

(ieorgia. 3,638 ( 

Florida 3,946 

Alulmma 3,382 

Mississippi 2,226 

Kust Mississippi 
group: 

Ohio 117 

Indiana 86 

rilinois (80) 

Kentucky 779 

Toniicasoe 400 

West Mississippi 
group: 

Missouri 2,429 

Arkansas 3, 120 

Oklahoma 277 

Ixiuisiaiia 1,544 

Texas 1,967 

Lake States group: 

Michigan 538 

Wisconsin 188 

Minnesota 1,293 

Prairie group: 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 31 

Nebraska 5 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Rocky Mountain 
group: 

Northern sub- 
grou|>— 

Montana 703 

Idaho 1,709 

Wyoming 62 

Southern sub- 
group— 

Colorado 158 

NewMexloo 871 

Arizona 632 

Utah 23 

Nevada 7 

Pacific group: 

Washington 1,6SW 

Oregon 2,127 

California 1,978 

Summary by groups. 
Nortn^torn— 

Softwood 

subgroup 1,616 

Hardwood 

subgroup 6,439 

Appalaohian 6,749 

Boutbeastem 16, 036 

Bast Mlasiasippi 1, 46^ 


252 $501,648 $431,422 


52 - 64 86,082 82,857 

87 608 542 436,226 425,08:1 

111' 620 406 569,679 533,916 

144 1,851 1,639 670,134 532,109 

(3)1 (18) (23) 37,660 :i6,810 

131 142 250 127.956 121,793 

54 281 684 495.38«'> 454.361 

203 64 380 203,689 200,000 

217 320 735 638,243 610,260 

(318) (.588) (566) 637,589 671,304 

(786) (1,455) (1,397) 545,672 476,552 

(852) 1(1,579) (1,515) 1, 618, 781 1, 284, 607 


1,264,658 
; 713,826 


7:10)1(1,353) (1,299) 1,407.1 
(481) (890) (865) 919, 


(168)| (312) (299) 


(525) (971) (933) 483,450 :449,587 

(674) (1,248) (1,198) 1,071,286 946,007 

(60) (HI) (106) 75,828 55,300 

28 276 1,240 ' 195,175 190,005 

192 014 1,161 130,968 107,385 

16 225 297 35,265 25,410 

4 48 136 31,678 27,230 

396 379 518 1,132,516 809,679 


3,225 10,281 11,006 

1 1, 143 75. 159 8:i, 120 

35,763 108,417 110,900 


27, 977 192, 722 193, 739 

66,285 291,117 363.757 

69,120 504.962 600,562 

234,174 2,163,107 2,808,271 

203. 332 8.35, 1 25 1, 044. 290 

205,368 527,968 842,799 


62 30^344 

204 776,684 

3 601 


621 474 529 1,951,000 988.056 

631 765 731 480,891 223,151 

545 644 789 648,760 458,562 


954 4,171 1,314 1,593,635 1,478,278 

417 2,356 2,976 1,534,825 1,345,073 

3«384 6,185 6,366 5,727.469 4,921,213 

255 I 470 742 467,890 413,157 


062,944 319,500 451,534 

257,740 190,095 208,958 

190,198 108,174 653,272 


120,357 239,189 291,176 

189,752 693,629 766.491 

806,266 4,515,001 6,853,418 
64,738 210,7241 233,304 
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'T'aslb 617 . — Forest fire^ Number, damage, and area, Uniied StaUe, 
1916-1922 — Continued. 



Number of fires by size. 

Damage caused by fires. 

Area burned. 

Group and State. 

Cal- 

endar 

year. 

To- 

tal. 

Un- 

der} 

acre. 

1 

}-10 

acres. 

Over 

10 

acres. 

Total. 

Damage 

to 

timber. 

Other 

dfi.niyig^ 

Forest 

land. 

Total. 

1022. 

Summary by 
groups— Con td. 
West Missis- 
sippi 


9,337 

2,019 

88 

1,479 

416 

8,220 

052 

4,688 

951 

$1,966,707 

1 1, 199, 450 
121 

$1,648,284 

862,319 

121 

$306,428 
837, 140 

.,4cres. 

1, 377. 502 
888,328 
1 155 

Aereji. 

2, 175. 120 
68:1,394 

Lake States.. 


Prairie States... 


17 

15 

4 

1,696 

Hocky Moun- 
tain- 
Northern 
subgroup.. 
Southern 
subgroup.. 


2,474 

1 1,091 
5,729 

1.823 

Ml 

582 

395 

289 

f 185 

807,719 

87,065 

3,081,561 

750, 2«r 

87,087 
1, 670, 869 

61,472 

48 

73,887 

78,519 

07,436 

115,032 

Pacific 


1,797 

1,883 

2,049 

1, 410,882 

61^600 

1, 313, 704 


Forest Service. Compiled from Federal and State sources. Figures In parentheses indicate office 
estimates. 

Tablb 618 . — Forest fires: Causes, United States, 1916-19ISS, 


Group and State. 


United States. 


Adjusted average of 
seven-year period * . . 

1922 

Kortheastiuru group: 
Softwood sub- 
group^- 
Mamo 

New Hamp- 

shire 

Vermont 

New York 

Hardwood sub- 
group— 

Massachusotts.| 
Khode Island. 
Connecticut.. 

Now Jersey 

Appalachtea group: 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Cal- , 
lendarj 

year 


1910 

1017 

lOlS 

1019 

1920 

1021 

1922 


Total 

num- 

iMT. 




51,891 


30,112 


216 


Number of fires by causes. 


Light- 

ning. 

Rail- 

roads. 

Camp 

fires.^ 

Smok- 

ers. 

Brush 

burn- 

ing. 

Incen- 

diary. 

Lum- 

ber- 

ing. 

Miaoel- 

Inne- 

ous. 

t:n- 

known. 

3,434 

4, .599 

8,951 


6,623 

6,112 

2.764 

2,191 

11, 329 

2,523 

6,209 

5,182 


5.668 

5,416 

2,594 

3,185 

8,526 

3,066 

4, 467 

3,441 


3,256 

2,317 

1,400 

1,959 

6,249 

2,721 

3,820 

4,041 


3,106 

8, 125 

1,435 

2,039 

6,718 

3,956 

4,818 

3,679 


3, 188 

3,078 

1,724 

1,781 

5,929 

2,188 

5,515 

7,638 


4,.V»8 

5. 336 

1,826 

2,804 

8,770 

3.983 

7,139 

5,272 

5,694 

7.492 

10,201 

2,694 

4,074 

5,392 

3, 13B 

6,287 

»5,59l 


4, 865 

5, 103 

2,074 

2,373 

7,684 

7 

27 

61 


32 

4 

13 

17 


2 

309 

191 


57 


7 

24 

82 

1 

27 

21 

8 

40 

1 

5 

7 

41 

7 

109 

185 

196 

99, 

21 

7 



1 

1,511 

80 

AAA 

wO 

545 

131 



926 


21 

0 


17 

3 



Kl 


2371 

62 

26 

147 

8 

4 


r.»4 


330 


74 

164 




690 

8 

1,071 

2p6 

1,013 

344 

291 

■jP 


506 

8 

13 

6 

6 

in 


2 

2 



61 

79 



iii 


6 

W 

1 

8$ 


97. 

235 

1.59 

04 

Ttf 

172 


71 

71 


35 

81 


6 


10 

188 

166 

561 

. 182 

m 

61 

198 


82 

196l 

74 

112 

44.'1 

330 


ISl 



102 

280 

328 

246 

876 

1, 212 


184 


01 

275j 

251 

356 

887 

2,254 

244 

218 


63 

346! 

802 

240 

740 


284 

38T 


04 

239 

177 

186 

665 

563 

157 

145 



West Virginia..... 

Southeastern group: 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Qoor^ 

Florida... 

Alabama 

MissiaitDpI 

1 InehidM smokera, t913>1021. 

* Inohides office estimates for a few States which did not report in oeitain yean. 

• Inoludea amokers, lOKhlooa. 
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TABiiB 618. — Forest fires; Causes, United Stales, 10 ie- 19 tS — Continued. 


Number of fires by causes. 


Oal- Total 

Oroup and Btate. endar num- 

year. ber. Light- RaU- Camp Smok- 
ning. rofads. fires.^ ers. 


nniKu Lum- Miscel- 

^>er- lane- , 
inir. ing. ous. 


1922. 

East Mississippi 
group: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

IHluols_- 

Kcnludty.. 

Tenue.v.see 

West Mississippi 
group: 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Lake Stato group: 

Michigan 

. WiscoDbin 

Minnesota 

Prairie group: 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Rocky Mountain 
group: 

N orthcrn sub- 
group— 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Southern sub- 


('olorado 

New Mexico. - 

Arfznua 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific group: 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CalUbrnia-- 

Summary: 

Northeastern 


(2) (17) (27) (17) . 

46 28 70 55 

66 20 29 123 


810 481 

379 1,424 


130 470 
99 22 


110' 90 22 

' 2i 221 2 

80. 161 10 


group— 

Softwood sul>- 

group 

Hardwood 

sub^oup 

Appalachian group . 
Southeastern 

group 

East Mississippi 

group 

West Mississippi 

group 

Lake 8tates group. . 

Prairio group 

Hoeky Mountain 
group: 

Northern sub- 

^ group 

Southern snb- 

^ 

Paclfio group 


371. m 237 26 32’ 

101 ^ 766 ' 813 ; 142 ’ 8 

470j I,116j 569; 642 156 

1,298 1,096 3,293' 5,681 1,210 


12 : 

2' 134 

240. 306 


1 

i 

1 

i 

99» 

98 

43 

108 

15 

j’" 

! 

19 

181' 

135 

761 

29 

63 

19; 

101 

30 

1 

i" 

— - 



1 ... 


48’ 

35 


1 


i 

3 ... 


48; 

71 

14; 

10 

9 

; wi... 


29, 

81 

lOi 

4 


i 17-... 


8 

4 

4 .. 


1 

1 IL.. 


4 

1 

1 - 



1 1 ... 


\ 

533< 

216 

227 

89 



! laV... 


284 

237. 

198 

436 

98 

1 3<i2 ... 


308 

483, 

203 

206 

55 


214 


437 2,072 

254; L234 

1,068' 4,404 


1,069< 8501 1,353 2,663i 760 

262. 192 - 272 34; 33' 

1; 9, 1 1' 1 


310 245 120 137 7» 

187; 192* 83* 15 16 

l,115i . 996; 628 731j 319| 


35> 

C14| 214 


Forest service. Compiled frcHn Federal and State sources. Figures in parentheses 
estimates. 

1 Inoiudw smokers, 1916-1921. 


indicate office 
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619 . — Grazing in the noHonal foresta: Number of permits issued and stock 
grazed f 1906—1922, 


Year ending Juno 30. 

Cattle, horses, and hogs. 

Sheep and goats. 

Number 

Number grazed. 

Number 
of per- 
mits. 

Number grazed. 


Cattle. 

Horses 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Qoats. 

1004-5 

7,981 

632, 703 

69,331 

(0 


(•) 

1, 709, 987 


1906-6 

14i003 

1. 015 ; 148 


2,500 

5, 762, 200 

(*) 

1906-7 

17| 979 

1. 200. 158 

0) 


8i809 

O; 657; 083 

h) 

1907-« 

19.' 815 

i;304, 142 

76,003 

2,076 

<282 

<060; 910 

126,192 

1908-0 

22,163 

1,491,385 

oaoi9 

4,501 

5,074 

7, 670, 698 

139,896 

1909-10 

20,692 

1,409,873 

84,552 

3, 145 

« 4, 99.5 

7, 558, 6.50 

90,300 

1010-11 

20.409 

1,351,922 

91. 516 

4,500 

6,ia5 

7, 371, 747 

77,068 

1911-12 

21,188 

1 , 40 : 1,025 

05,343 

4,330 

5,313 

7, 467, 890 

&3,840 

1912-13 

22,032 

1,455,922 

97,919 

3,277 

5,4.34 

7, 790, 953 

70,808 

1913-14 

23,767 

1, 617,046 

90,835 

3,381 

5,188 

7, 660, 186 

58,616 

1914-15 

25,641 

1,627,321 

96,933 

2,702 

4,960 

7, 232, 276 

51,400 

191.V16.- 

28, 052 

1,7.58,764 

08,003 

2,968 

5,276 

7. 84.3, 205 

43,268 

1916-17 

31. 136 

1,0.5.3,198 

98,880 

2,306 

5,502 

7, 580, 034 

40,9;t9 

1917-18 - 

32,600 

2,137,864 

102, 1.56 

3,371 

6,513 

8,H.54, 240 

57,908 

1918-19 

32,528 

2,135,527 

93,251 

5,154 

6,624 

7, 935, 174 

60,788 

1919-20 

31,301 

2,033,800 

83,015 

4,066 

6,190 { 

7, 271,136 

6.3,685 

1920 (last 6 months) 

2, 146 

88.599 

6,444 

1,010 

652 

553, 263 

.3,346 

1921 (calendar year) 

81. 027 

1,000,680 

78,116 

2,453 

6, 214 ! 

6, 036. 377 

43, 574 

1022 (calendar year) 

> 30, 148 

1,915,113 

60,640 

1,888 

5. 811 

6, 8.'iJ,690 

39,889 


Forest Service. 


* Included with cuttle. » Included in niiml>er of permits for cattle. * Included with shec]>. 
Table 620 . — Timber sales from' national forests ^ 1006-1922, 


Year ending June 
30. 

Number of sales. 

Amount cut in board 
feet (000 omitted). 

Value of timber cut. 

Other 

tim- 

ber 

T»rod- 

ucts.* 

Total 

Com- 

mer- 

cial. 

** Cost” 
sales.i 

Total. 

('om- 

mer- 

dal 

sales. 

‘*C^ost” 

sales.* 

Total. 

Com- 

mercial 

sales. 

“Cost” 

siUes.i 

1904-5 

411 

411 


68, 475 

68,475 


> $85, 507 

>$85, 597 



100.5-6 

1,023 

1,023 


138; 665 

i:i8, 665 



* 3.33 



1006-7 


i;508 


m; 872 

194 ; 872 


337,9.52 

3 : 17 , 9.52 



1907-8 

5|062 

<062 


302, 792 

392, 702 


794, 252 

794, 2.52 



1008-9 

4 ; 980 

4 ; 980 


352 ; 434 

35% 434 


67?; 784 

677,784 



1909-10 

5,398 

6,398 


379,616 

879,616 


906, .306 

906,308 



1916-11 

6;6.53 

5 ; 653 


374 ; 678 

374 ; 078 


84% 993 

84% 993 



1911-12- - 

6,772 

<772 


431,402 

431,492 


942, 819 

942,810 



1912-13 , 

6, 182 

<091 

91 

495 ; 668 

494,950 

718 

1 , 07 . 5 ; 185 

1, 074 ; 682 

$503 


1013-14 

8,2^ 

<057 

2,341 

62(1306 

616, 661 

9,645 

1,271,060 

1,264,490 

6,570 


1914-16 

10,905 

6,343 

4,662 

565, 754 

546,508 

19,246 

1, 170, 448 

1, 165, 268 

14,180 


1915-16 

10, 840 

6,407 

4,433 

595,022 

576, 652 

19, 470 

1,2.5.5,698 

1,241,105 

14,593 

rnmmrn «« 

1916-17 

11,607 

6,921 

4,680 

727, 416 

706, rm 

20,8.58 

1. 506, 909 

1,490,814 

16,005 

$394 

1917-18 

13. 037 

7,130 

6,907 

727,983 

706,342 

21,641 

1,,523, 421 

1,507, 121 

16.300 

4,837 

1918-19 

1:4^92 

6,670 

6,022 

704,769 

685,172 

19,697 

1, 51% 373 

1,497,702 

14,671 

7,779 

1919-20 

13, 272 

7,690 

5,582 

806,131 

783,947 

22,184 

1, 770, 401 

1, 754. 600 

15,801 

10,381 

1020 (last 0 months) 

6,653 

3.608 

8,045 

504, 113 

489,841 

14, 272 

1, 178, 7.59 

1, 168, 885 

0,874 

7,562 

1921 (calendar year) 

13, 600 

7,069 

6,621 

687,922 

666,191 

21,731 

1,663, 182 

1,646,818 

16,364 

4,511 

1922 (calendar year) 

I2,02G| 

7,200 

5,726 

876,973 

856, 147 

20,826 

%235, 497 

% 218, 165 

17,332 

8,096 


Forest service. 

3**Cost’* sales arc special sales made to fanners and settlers who are entitled by law to purchase for 
domestic use mature or dead national forest timber at the cost of luikiiiK and admioistering the sale. 

> Value of other timber products, not convertible into board feet, taken from the national forests. 
^Kstimated. 


Table 621 . — Timber granted without charge from national forests ^ to local residents^ 
under **free use^* regulations, 1907-1922, 


Year ending June 30. 

Num- 
ber Of 
users. 

Amount 
cut, M 
board 
feet. 

Esti- 

mated 

value. 

Year ending June 30. 

Num- 
ber of 
users. 

Amount 
cut, M 
board 
feet. 

Esti- 

mated 

value. 

1906-7 

17,309 
80,377 
33,431 
35,364 
40,660 
38, 749 
38,264 
39,466 
40,040 

86,818 
181,977 
105,205 
104,796 
123,488 
123,233 
121,760 
120, 675 
123,250 

$100,862 
169,320 
160,081 
176, 167 
106,930 
196,335 
191,825 
183,228 
20<597 

1915-16 

42,070 
41,427 
88,073 
84, 617 
87,336 
21, 168 
4% 535 
87,158 

no, 488 
113,073 
96,616 
00,796 
88,060 
56,813 
123,245 
89,610 

$184,720 

149.802 

127,688 

118,117 

113,000 

60,891 

117,054 

98,848 

1007-8 

1916-17 

1908-9 

1917-18 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1913-19 - 

1919-20 

1911-12 

1012-13 

1913-14 

1014-16 

1920 Oast 6 months) 

1921 (calendar year) 

1922 (calendar year) 


Forest Service. 
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Table 622. — Lumber: Production by States, calendar years, 1870-1922. 


1870 1880 


Quantity ^ Quantity Quantity Quantity Quantity 

(Mfeot). 2 (Mfeet). ^ (M feet). g OVI feet), g ^ foot). 



1 Includes cut of District of Columbia. 

* Included in All other.** 

* Includes out of North Dakota. 

< Beported as the out of Alaska. 


• Includes cut of Alaska, Nevada, and Oklahoma. 

• R:(cludcs custom mills (sawins 3,106,827 M ft. In 1800). 
7 Includes both merchant and custom sawinf . 

• Indudos “All other.'* 
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TabI/B 622. — Lumber: Prediietion 6jr State*, ee^endar pears, i870~f9Se — Contd. 


State. 


1905 


Qtiaifttity 
Oil flsiet). 


1906 

1907 

11*08 



Quantity 
(M f«et>. 

1 

Quantity 

^feet). 

Rank. 

Quantity 

^Ifeet). 

1 

16 

LOGO, 783 

16 

1,224,967 

12 

1,162,079 

11 

_ 

66,900 



7A 134 



43, 287 



6 

mwmjEM 

6 

1,98A604 

4 

1, 056,091 

6 

11 

1,34 A 569 

14 

1,345,943 

16 


18 

— 

11A212 

— 

134,23d 

— 


— 


124,880 




137, 865 




4A4S7 




41, 184 


J7 

888,137 

21 




17 

18 

831,675 

19 

K6A697 

17 


15 

— 

41 A 944 

— 

5)A7S8 

24 

51A 625 

25 


141,874 


141,317 


123,319 




447,808 





411,868 





16A747 



144,271 






6^,299 

‘ir 

(•) 

91 A MS 

‘ 21 ’ 

66A639 

’ 21 ' 

2 

A79A395 

2 

A97A 119 

2 

A 722, 421 

2 

13 

L08A747 

16 

1,193,808 

mi 


19 



___ 

21 A 786 




---- 


354.48:1 



364, 231 



384,526 



4 

A094,279 

7 

1,827,685 

7 

1,47A 252 

B3 

7 

1.794, 144 

9 

1,66A716 

9 

1,286,122 

12 

6 


4 


3 

l,86i,016 

3 

34 

067,984 

34 

548, 774 



458.938 

28 


328,727 

.... 

343.814 

.... 

811,533 

.... 

’28’ 

539,^ 

‘ 22 “ 

■ 0 

7S4,ae3 

’ 22 ’ 


‘ 24 ’ 


3 A 253 



39,943 






103,079 


11A204 

.... 



io 

810,949 

20 

84 A 894 

19 

781,391 

22 

12 

1,222,974 

a 

1,62A387 

13 

1, 136, 706 

4 


43A776 

\ 25 

529,087 

25 




MA694 



140, 015 



158,756 


10 

1,004,894 


l,f>3A563 

8 

1,468,158 

9 

9 

1,620,881 

8 

1,734,729 

10 

1,203,04^, 

14 


21, 528 


3A855 


30, 528 


’22’ 

566,928 




660, 888 


« » 


_ 

34,341 



25, 859 


21 

034. 587 

18 

894,968 

18 

79A 642 

16 

8 

1,741,473 

3 


6 


7 


7,708 


1A680 


15,059 



829,422 


37A060 


804,017 


’ii 

1,063,241 

12 

1,412,477 

li 

1, 108, 725 

6 

1 

A30A053 

1 

3,777,006 

1 

2,915,028 

1 

16 

97A 173 

13 

3,30A979 

14 


13 

3 

2,331,306 

5 

A00A279 

5 

].Gi:i,316 

8 ' 


13,213 

. 

17,479 


18. 822 


.... 

•1,213 

— 

7 A39i 

— 



— 

37,650,736 

— 

40, 26A 154 

— 

33.224.369 


4 

A 189, 987 

2 

A65A831 

2 < 

4,622,116 

6 

5 

A 807, 100 

5 

4,927.823 

5 

3.999.5S0 

3 

1 

1^947,081 

1 


1 

10,710,845 

1 

6 

A 853, 143 

6 

3,6SA922 

6 

A39A409 

6 

2 

A 219, 728 

3 

A 491, 089 

4 

4,377,680 

4 

3- 

A 900, 947 

4 

5, 413, 169 

3 

4,384,066 

2 

7 

1, 34A 669 

7 

1,345.943 

7 

99A115 

7 

8 

747,671 

8 


8 

830,166 

8 

0 

291, 232 

9 

351,746 

9 

27A643 

0 

10 

•230,388 

10 

•18A003 

10 

• 13A 728 

10 


1009 


Qimutity 
feet) . 


Alabama.. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. - 


Coimectiout. 

Uelaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


lUinois.. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa.. 


Kentucky. 


Lool^ana 

Maine 

Maryland 

AtB.<viichusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 

Mississhipi.. 

Miasouri 

Montana 

Nebraska... 


North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Fennsylvania. 


Rhode Island... 
South CarolhUL. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utali 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WasUngton 

Wert Virginia.. 
Wisconiun 


13 


Nevada 

Near ilainpahire ; 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

•New York 


Wyoming- 
All other... 


United States.] 

State groups: 

Northeaetem 

Central 

Bootbetn. 

N. C. pine 

Lake , 

North Pacific...] 

South Pacthe , 

N. Rocky Mt..J 
6. Rooky Mt... 
Prairie 


8^307 

1» 4^.580 
1,06L6U8 
56,768 

69,845 

12,200 

058,007 

712,604 

212,728 

119,005 
352,302 
129, 472 
’•1,272 

464,070 

2,29AWQ 

746,706 

163,749 

252,804 

1,719,687 

1,926,804 

1,290,280 

(») 

17,704 

0 ) 

750, 2W 

1,080,602 
331,562 
11,607 
1, 262, 010 
1,397,104 

HOM 

406,478 

11,502 

640,920 

920,808 

8, 61G 
266,676 
716, 197 
3,917,106 

072,902 

2,543,503 

4.360 

^88,825 


1,681,001 
62,731 
2,111,300 
1,143,507 
141, 710 

163,371 
65,440 
1, 201, 734 
1,342,249 
045,300 

170^181 
560,418 
132,021 
A 710 
800,712 

3,561,918 

1,111,505 

267,939 

301,200 

1,389,724 

l,6ftl,fi9B 

2,572,000 

660,159 

308,582 

C) 

0 ) 

049,606 

61,620 

91,987 

681,440 

2. 177. 716 
542,904 
225, 730 

1,89K,9i« 

1,462,771 

25.480 
897, (itH) 
31, OW 
1,223, 849 
2,099,130 

12,636 
351, 571 

2. 101. 716 
3,802,910 

1,472,942 

2,025,038 

28,002 

•11,230 


30.5(K2,90J 


44. 509. 761 


A030,908 
2,843,694 
8,226,169 
2,262,277 
0,188,994 
A 170, 776 
1, 061. 608 
462,016 
04,731 
•242,738 


A 197, 012 
A 487, 166 
1^795,731 
Ain, 091 
A 476, 270 
A 761, 911 
1, 143, 507 
964,382 
387,608 
•179,024 


‘Included In “All other." 

•Indndes cut of Nebraaka. 

‘Included with Kfuieas. 

‘Reported as cut of Indian Territory. 

‘ZJKuudes out of Arisona, Nevada, and New Mexico. 


• Includes out of Kansas, and a part of Oklahoma. 
‘ Includes cut of Kansas and Nevada. 

• Includes cut of Nehrartca and Nevada. 

• Includes “Ay other." 
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1 

! 


mo 


State. 

Rank. 

Quantity 

^feet). 

Bank. 

Alabama i 

Arixona 

11 

1,465,623 

72,056 

13 

Arkansas 

7 

1,844,440 

6 

Califemlu 

14 

1,254,828 

14 

Colorado 

— 

121,398 


C<maecti<nit 


126, 4A3 i 


I>daware 


46,042 


Florida 

18 

992,091 

io 

Georgia. 

1 1© 

1, 041, 617 

19 

Idaho 

21 

746,964 

20 


fittnois > 

lodiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

4Cenftuoicy .I'. 2t) 

LCNlbUHQtt 2 

Maine 19 

JVtaryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 9 

Minnesota 12 

MLsaiasiplii 3 

Missouri 24 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Nevada. 

New Hampshire 

New J(TSC3’ 

Now Mexico 

Now York 23 

North Carolina 8 

Ohio 25 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 15 


Rhode Island 

8fiftith ('aroUna 22 

South Dakota ' 

Tennessee 17 

Texas - 6 

Utah 

Vermont-- 

Vkt^ia 19 

Washington l 


West Virginia 13 

Wisconsin fi 

Wyoming 

All other 


1,228,212 
73. 139 
1,777,303 
1,207, Wl 
95,908 


United Stales. 


State groups: 

Northeastern 

Central 

Southern 

N. C. pine 

LakCL 

North Pa^c.. - 

SoiithPHKdQc 

N. Rocky Mt... 
8. Rocky Mt... 
Ptairio 


113,500 .... 
422,903 .... 
75,440 .... 

039 .... 
753,560 21 

3,733,900 2 

860,273 18 

154,554 .. 
239,200 .... 
1,081, 001 10 

1,457.734 9 

2, 122, 205 3 

5U1, G91 25 

319,089 .... 

C) 

(M 

443,907 

30.542 .... 
83,5-W .... 
500,074 23 

1, 824, 722 5 

490,039 24 

164,003 

2,084,633 4 

1,241,199 15 

' 14,392 .... 
700. 831 22 

10,3'M) 

1.010,475 17 

1,884,134 8 

11,786 .... 
284,815 .... 
1, 052, 190 12 

4,097,492 I 

1,370,737 11 

1.801,391 7 

30,931 

» 11,955 


3,054,087 

4,674,067 

13,348,679 

4,183,745 

5,030,106 

6,182,125 

1,254,826 

1,065,073 

320,314 

<104,380 


3,566,456 

828,417 

144,078 

273,317 

1,466,754 



1912 1 

1 


1913 . 

Rank. 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

1 

(A 

Quantity ' 
(Mfeet). 

► 

12 

1,378,151 

8 

1.523,936 




77,363 .. 

7 

1,821,811 

7 

1,011,647 

14 

1,203,059 

13 

1,183.380 

-... 

88,4r>l 


74,602 


109,261 


93,730 . 


28,285 


18.039 _ 

15 

1,067,525 

15 

1,085, 047 

17 

941,291 

17 

844.284 

21 

713,576 

21 

6.52,616 


122,528 


102,902 _ 


401,017 


332,993 . 


46,593 


21,676 . 


C) 


0) 

F2 

641,296 

ia 

541,531 

2 

3,876,211 

2 

4, 161, 560 
834,673 

19 

882,128 

18 


174, 320 


140,469 . 


299,329 


224,580 - 

io 

1,468,827 

i2 

1,222,983 

11 

1,430,728 

14 

1,149,704 

2,010,581 

3 

2,381,893 

3 


422,470 

24 

416, 608 



272,174 



357.974 


0) 

— 

0) 


C) 


0) 


479,499 

34,810 


309,424 



27,248 . 


82,650 


65,818 . 

23 

502,351 

’23“ 

457, 720 

4 

2,193,308 

6 

1,957,258 

24 


25 

414.943 . 


. 168,806 


i4a284 . 

h 

1,916.160 

"4' 

2,098,467 

16 

992,180 

19 

781,547 


14,421 


14,964 

30’ 

8ia930 

W 

752.184 



20.980 


19. 103 

18 

982, 572 

io 

872,311 

6 

1,902,201 

5 

2,081,471 


9,055 


5,403 


235,983 


194, 647 

•'T 

1,509,997 

io 

1, 273, 953 
4,592,053 

1 

4,099,775 

1 

13 

1,318,733 

11 

l,;i40,559 

9 

1,408,876 

9 

1,493,3.13 


13,560 


12,1440 

.... 

» 22, 526 

-- 

‘ 19, 461 

r .... 

*89,158,414 


. *38,387,009 

J 6 

3, 712, .557 

6 

3,097,061 

1 5 

4,338,449 

4 

3,930,847 

3 1 

13,537,894 

i 

14,328.810 

3 8 

4,5Sa^ 

3 

3,983,395 

5 4 

4,494,439 

5 

3,866,040 

1 2 

6,015,935 

3 

6, 69a 520 

1 7 

1,963.089 

7 

1.188,380 

1 8 

065,749 

8 

1,010,590 
23a 136 

1 9 

270,063 

9 

} 10 

•9ai04 

10 

•00,240 


1,494,733 

78,067 

1,796,780 

1,303.183 

102,117 

81,883 

25.517 

1,073,821 


8,956,484 

992,594 

162,007 

143,004 

1,214,435 

1,312,236 
2, 28a 066 
37a 571 
317, 8tt 
(‘) 


4 2, 237, an 

286,063 

2Qa504 

5 1, 817, 875 

19 864,710 

15.902 
U 701,54*) 

18,744 
18 885. 036 

7 1,554,005 

8 , 68 © 
249,608 
pO 1.488,070 

2 3,046.189 

14 1, 118. 480 

10 1,391.001 

li.8.')2 
»t5. 672 

-..(*•‘.‘17,346,023 


8,553, 092 
3,621.3:19 
13,383.523 
4,417.404 
8,917,660 
5,764,064 
l,30ai83 
1,081,350 
258,483 
<^,850 


i Included in ** All other.” 

‘ Indudei cal of NelMraakn. 

* Indudes cut of Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada. 

* Mills cutting less than 60 M feet each year excluded. 

4 Excludes custom mills (sawi^ 8,19d,©37 M feet in 1890). 

* Includes All other.” 
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1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

State. 

Rank. 

Quantity. 

(Mfeet). 

Rank. 

Quantity 

^foet). 

Rank. 

Quantity 

^feet). 

Rank. 

Quantity 
m feet). 

Alabama 

8 

1,500,000 

8 

1 , 72 a 000 

7 

1, 555, 000 

0 

1,27a 600 

Arizona _* 


75, 915 


93, 270 


79,022 


8^661 

Arkansas 

5 

1,800,' 000 

7 

1,910,000 

6 

1, 765, 000 

5 

1 1,470,000 

California 

11 

1 1, 130, 000 

11 

>1,420,000 

9 

>1,417,068 

7 

>1,277,084 

Colorado.. ..... 


74,500 


77,680 


71,500 


5a882 

Connecticut 


00,000 


75,000 


06,000 


‘ 64,000 

Delaware ... 


25,000 


laooo 


8,500 


aooo 

Florida 

12 

1, llO; 000 

10 

1 , 425 ; 000 

11 

1,230,000 

12 

OSOiOQO 

Georgia -. 

17 

1,000,000 

16 

1,000,000 

19 

740,000 

21 

615,000 

Idaho 

21 

777,000 

19 1 

849,600 

17 

760,000 

15 

802,629 

Illinois.. 


110,000 


60,000 


45,000 


42,000 

Indiana 


350;000 


270,000 


240,000 


2501000 

Iowa 


35,000 

1 

20 ; 000 


13,436 


141200 

Kansas ... 


(*) 

1 

'534 


4 ; 255 


<8; 401 

Kentucky 

22 

500,000 

22 

525,000 

23 

36a 000 

23 

840, 00& 

Louisiana 

2 

3,900,000 

2 

4,200,000 

2 

4, 210, 000 

2 

3,460,000 

Maine 

16 1 

1,000,000 

17 

935,000 

16 

770, 000 

17 

650,000 

Afaryliinrf 


105,000 


90,237 


68,000 


71,000 

Massachusetts 


250,000 


210, 000 


155. 000 


175, 000 

Michigan 

is 

1,100,000 

13 

1,230,000 

13 

1,065,000 

13 

040;0Q0 

Minnesota 

14 

1,100,000 

15 

1 , 22 a 000 

12 

1,07.5.000 

11 

1,005,000 

Mississippi 


2,300,000 

3 

2, 73a 000 

4 

2,425,000 

4 

1,935,000 

Missouri 


350,000 


26a 000 


275,000 


27a 000 

Montana.,.. 


328,000 

25 

383,900 

24 

350,000 

24 

34a 000 



(*) 


(*) 




(*) 

Nevada 


(^) 


(*) 


(») 


(*) 

Now Hampshire 

23 

500,000 

24 

385,000 

25 

200,000 

22 

1 35a000 

New Jersey 


45,000 


40,000 


25,000 

1 

19,500 

New Mexico . 


65,787 


OUGOO 


03,000 


88;0I5 

New York- 

24 

475 ; 000 

23 

400;000 

22 

360,000 

2.5 

33a000 

North Carolina 

4 

i 2,090,000 

5 

2,100,000 

8 

1,400,000 

10 

1,240,000 

Ohio 

25 

400,000 


280,000 


225,000 


235,000 

OklaliOTiia - . 


230,000 


240,000 


240.000 


195.000 

Oregon 

7 

1,09a 000 

4 

2,222.000 

3 

2, 5S5, UN) 

3 

2 , 71 a 250 

Pennsylvania 

18 

95 a 000 

20 

750,000 

21 

5ti5,000 

20 

1 530,000 

Rhode Island _ 


15,000 


18,000 


10,646 


la 100 

South Carolina 

10 

800,000 

18 

857,000 

18 

745, 000 

19 

54^000 

South Dakota. 


22. 502 


29,650 


29, 045 


29,533 

Tennessee 

20 

800,000 

21 

700,000 

20 

630,000 

18 

630,000 

Texas 

6 

1,750,000 

6 

2,100,000 

0 

1,735,000 

6 

1,35a 000 

Utah 


10,i^2 


o,:ia5 


a 607 


9,815 

Vermont- _ 


26a 000 


200,000 


170,000 


160,000 

Virginia j 

9 

1,500,000 

12 

1,335,000 

14 

1,060,000 

14 

855,000 

Washington 

1 

3,950,000 

1 

4,494,000 

1 

4,568,500 

1 

4,603,123 

West Virginia 

15 

Lioaooo 

14 

1,220,000 

16 

890,000 

16 

72 a 000 

Wisconsin 

10 

1,210,000 

9 

1,600,000 

10 

1,385,000 

8 

1,27a 000 

Wyoming 


17,000 


18, 495 


8,700 


7,601 

All other 


<*) 


(*) 




United States 


>37,011,656 


>89,807,251 

rH 

>35,831,230 


>31, 89a 494 







State groups: 









Northeastern 

4 

8,776,000 

6 

8,115,237 

6 

2,488,246 

6 

2,3?a600 

Centra] 

6 

8,670,000 

5 

8,315,000 

6 

2,665,000 

5 

2, 49a 000 

Southern 

1 

1 13,590,000 

1 

16,325,000 


18,900,000 

1 

11, 13a 000 

N. C.pine 

3 

i 4,890,000 

3 

4,292,000 


3,265,000 

4 

2, 64a 000 

Lake 

6 

3,4ia000 

4 

4, 05a 000 


8,625,000 

8 

8, 22 a 000 

North Pacific 

2 

6,64a000 

2 

aria 000 


7,153,600 

2 

7,3ia373 

South Pacific 

7 

1, 130,000 

7 

1 , 42 a 000 


1,417,068 

7 

1,277,084 

N. Rocky Mt.... 

8 

1, 106,000 

8 

1,233,500 

Hi 

1,110,000 

8 

1, 142,529 

B. Rocky Mt 

9 

244,094 

9 

290,330 

9 

26a 780 

0 

24a 774 

Prairie 

10 

57,662 

10 

60,184 

10 

4a 736. 

10 

6a 134 


> Includos cut of Novadn. * Included with Kansas. 

> Mills cutting less than 50 M feet each per year. < Included with California. 

* Includes out of Nebraska. 
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Pejiiuiylvaiiia. 
Rhode Island . 
South Corel ina 
South Dakota. 
Tennossoo 


1,772, 167 
1.269,863 


6 3,452,200 

5 I 11,613,000 


367. 764 
1,654.436 


168, 403 
2, 577, 403 


1.098, 038 
4,961,220 
763, 103 
1,116,338 
8 


1,246,700 
247. 400 




1,301,095 

1,350,438 


451, 937 
1,502,333 


8 1 1,382,032 

6 U, 720, 556 


485,979 

1,542,708 


5,836,277 

654.277 

775.540 


2,198,000 4 1.797,074 7 1,423,377 

2,736.300 5 1,784,009 5 1.762,298 

12,704.483 1 11,490,300 1 11,321,766 1 11,974,771 

3,374,162 3 2,871.600 3 2,208,327 3 2,408,540 

2,091,868 5 2,386,000 0 1,047,425 4 1,944,230 

7.538,623 2 8,842,000 2 5,8.54,019 2 8.860.046 

1,279,698 7 1,513,000 7 1,360,438 6 1,720.556 

1,052.766 . 8 1,380,000 8 ' 756,609 8 1,161,039 

9 318,700 0 196,463 9 268,843 

900 10 » 45, 74 4 10 45.183 

Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service aud Bureau of the Census reports. Figures 1916-1918 
and for 1920 include estimates for firms not reporting. 

Northeastern: Conaeotiout, Delaware. Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nowllampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Poonsylvanla, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Central: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky , Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia. 

Southern: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiima, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas 
Ninth Carolina Pine: North Carolina. South Carolina, Virginia. 

Lake: Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 

North Pacific : Oregon, Washington. 

South Pacific: Califonua, Nevada. 

North Rocky Mountain: Idaho, Montana. 

South Rocky Mountain: Arisona, Colorado. New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 

Prairie: Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota. 


^ Includes cut of Nevada. ^ Includes both merchai 

’ Indudra cut of Nebraska. * Includes 2,656 mills cm 

• Included in “ All other.'* , per year, 

* Included with Kansas. * Mills cutting less than 

* Included with California. Excludes custom mills 

• Includes cut of Kau.'^as, Nebraska, and Nevada. ** Includes ** All other.'* 

SSSIS*— IBK 1928 68 


7 Includes both merchant and custom sawing. 

> Includes 2,656 mills cutting less than 50 M feet •each 


• Mills cutting less than 50 M feet each year excluded. 

10 Excludes custom mills. 
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Tablb 623 . — Lumber value: Production by States, calendar pears, I840, 1860, and 

1860 compared with 1980, 


State. 


1840 


Bank. Value. 


1850 


Bank.} Value. 


1860 


Bank. Value. 


1920 


Bank.l Value. 


Alatama.. 

Ariaona... 

Arkansas.. 

Cakfomia- 

Cokira<lo.. 


Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qeorclu 

Idaho 


20 


$169,008 


$1, 103, 481 


17 


$1,873,484 


176,617 


147,841 

6,562 

20,840 

114,060 


20 


122,918 

969,486 


1, 166,902 

3,048,881 


534,794 


391,034 

923,403 


12 


572,731 
276, 161 
1,476^646 
2,412,900 


nuaoiis.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 


208,666 

420,791 

50,280 


1,324.484 

2,196,351 

470,760 


Kentucky.. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 


130,329 

66,106 

1,808,083 

226,977 

344,84.6 

392,326 


Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri... 

Montana... 

Nebraska.. 


18 


192,794 

70,855 


1,502,434 

1,129,677 

872, 573 

.<614,168 

1^552,265 

2,464,329 

67,800 
913, 197 
1,479,124 


2, 543, 986 
4.271,606 
2, 124, 502 
1, 550, 737 

2. 463. 08.5 

1.576.005 
6, 698. .56.5 
<626,989 
2. 218, 144 
7. 04a 190 

1,234,203 

1,823,-627 

3,074,226 


335,340 


Nevada 

New Hnmt)shire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina. 

Ohio- 

Ofclfihoma 

Oregon 

Ponnsyivania... 


Bhodo Island 

South Carolina... 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 


433,217 

271,591 


13 


3,891,302 

506,766 

262,821 


1,090,492 

l,123,a52 

2a 000 

13, 12a 759 

985,076 

3,884,462 


1,208,629 
1,608,010 
45. 150 
9,7ia945 

1,074,003 

5,156,076 


1,16a 220 

44,456 

637,684 


15 


1,3.55,500 

7,729,058 

241, .556 

1,108,880 


690,008 
la 743, 762 

74502 

1,124440 


15 


217,006 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington.. 


West Virginia < 
Wisconsin 

AlfoSb^f 


346,939 


19 


725,387 

464012 

14620 

618,066 

977,412 


2,199,703 

1,735,454 

119,145 
901,519 
2,201, 187 
1, 172, 520 


17 


202,239 


12 


1,218,519 


4377,880 


United States.. 


State groups:* 

Northeastern 

Central 

Southern 

North Carolina pine 

Lake ' 

North Padflo--. 
South Padfle... 

N. Bocky Mt-_. 

8. Rocky Mt 

Prairie 


12; 943, 607 

8,671,682 
1,806,808 
738,921 
468^643 
504 8M 


54 521,970 


32,748,645 

11,001,232 

5,049,722 

3,071,367 

3,744645 

1,355,600 

059,486 


93,338^606 


34 54a 687 
i«,7iaa80 
12,054108 
4,399,630 
13,652,278 
1,86^528 
8,943,881 


10 


17 


$46,708,908 

4580,805 

56,722,983 

60,459,480 

2.008,800 

2, .548, 960 
5eai4o 
37,934,110 
23,600,564 
37,694200 

2,215,200 
14436,055 
683,011 
» 617, 787 
17,627,2M 

137, 1.65, 200 
18,398,784 
2,865,888 
4270.008 
34,483,^ 

2a 85a 534 
82,421,440 
ia29S.468 
13,609,600 
U3,568 

8,412,61» 
983,027 
4, 26.6, 120 
19, 7€a 184 

41,901,587 

12,914,280 

6,305,606 

121,0;a500 

22,994,400 

307,228 

34401,085 

1,849,100 

33,227.278 

45,312,080 

178,638 
a 474 430 
4a 758, 092 
190, 774 250 

38,566,3.62 

46,72e,:wj 

193,204 


5a 280 


34,620 
47a 760 


I 


164295 

40ia579 


87,601. f»;d 
12a 369, 948 
435,160.034 
107,061,8£1 
10^054288 
811,648,760 
Oa 459, 480 
51,208,700 
11,185,127 
8,003.410 


Forant Service. CempUed frem Forest Service and Bureau ot the Census reports. 

1 Estimated. 

2 Indudh^ of Columbia (product valued at $29,000 In 1850, and $21,125 in 1B60)« 


^ Part of Virginia prior to 1870. 
* Distribution of ^ 


Itates same as shown in Table 623 
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Tablb 624 . — Lumber produetion; By speeiee, eedendar years, I899-19Bt — Contd. 


Species or kind of wood. 


'8 Quantity Quantity Quantity Quantity '8 Quantity 

I (Mteet). I (Mfeet). | (Mteet). | (Mfeot). | ^teot). 


Oak 4 2,771,611 

Maple 8 874,983 

.Oum, red and sap 11 589,347 

Yellow poplar 10 664, 122 

Chestnut 12 639,341 


Birch 16 888,367 .... 

Beech 13 410,072 14 

Basswood 319, 605 — 

Blm 273,845 .... 

Cottonwood 23% 475 

Ash 225,367 .... 

Hickory 197,372 .... 

Tupelo 69,170 .... 

Wdnut 43,681 .... 

Sycamore 43,332 — 


3 4,414,457 
8 1,10% 604 


aoro 43,332 

Cherry 18,054 

All other hardwoods 

Minor species 29, 819 

Hardwoods 7,678,363 

Total ....33,224,369 



..| 87,557 

.. 1% 61% 802 


.. 44,609,761 


8,100,810 8,631,098 


37,003,207 30,168,414 
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Tablx 624 . — Lumber production: By species, calendar years, 1899-19gS — Contd. 


Bpedes or kind of wood. 

D 

B 

B 

1921 

1022, 

preliminary. 

Rank. 

Quantity 

(Mfeet). 

Rank. 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

Rank. 

Quantity 

^feet). 

i 

09 

Quantity 
m feet). 

i 

K 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

Yellow pine 

1 

10,845,000 

1 

13,062,938 

1 

11,091,000 

1 

10,059,863 

1 

11,600,771 

Douglas fir 

2 

5,820,000 

2 

5,902,169 

2 

6,960,000 

2 

4,642,122 

2 

6,831,680 

White pine 

3 

2,200,000 

6 

1,723, 642 

6 

1,600.000 

5 

1, 273, 710 

6 

1,882,755 

Hemlock 

6 

1,876,000 

5 

1.754,998 

5 

1,860.000 

6 

1,201,063 

5 

1,534,641 

Western yellow pine 

8 

1,710,000 

4 

1,755,015 

4 

2,290,000 

4 

1,432,273 

3 

2,060,994 

Spruce 

7 

1,125,000 

7 

979,968 

9 

825.000 

9 

629,2.56 

9 

,731,871 

Cfypress 

10 

630,000 

10 

656, 212 

10 

625,000 

7 

770,920 

7 

868,962 

Redwood 

11 

443,231 

12 

410, 442 

11 

476,500 

11 

467,804 

11 

665,965 

Cedar 


245,000 


332,234 


260,000 

15 

234,570 

12 

334,063 

Larch 

14 

355 ; 000 

13 

388,121 

14 

390,000 


213,397 

15 

274,589 

White fir 


213,000 


223,422 


280,000 


186,363 

14 

297,727 

Sugar pine 


111,800 


133,658 


146,000 


133,566 


194,067 

Balsam fir.„ 


82,000 


68,030 


85,000 


291350 


82,003 

Lodgcpole pine 


12,500 

.... 

16, 281 


31,000 

.... 

11,241 

.... 

13,936 

Softwoods 

— 

25,667,531 

— 

27, 407, 130 

— 

26,809,500 


22, 185, 504 


26,644,834 

Oak 

4 

2,025,000 


2,708,280 

"“s' 

2,500,000 

”"3 

1, 692, 176 

4 

1,605, 154 

Maple 

8 

815,000 

8 

857,489 

7 

875,000 

10 

609,852 

10 

639,781 

Qum, red and sap 

9 

765,000 

9 

851,431 

8 

850,000 

8 

683,398 

8 

808,461 

Yellow i)oplai‘ 

15 

290,000 


328,538 

15 

350,000 

14 

235.418 


273,971 

Chestnut 

12 

400,000 

ii 

645,696 

12 

475,000 

13 

312,480 

13 

310,801 

Birch 

13 

370,000 

14 

375,079 

13 

405,000 

12 

310, 192 


263,004 

Beech 

IS 

290,000 

15 

358,985 

.... 

325,000 

... 

190,387 

.... 

163,448 

Basswood - 


200,000 


183,562 


195,000 


125,633 


184, 168 

Elm - 


195,000 


194,417 


225,000 


132, 276 


142,702 

Cottonwood 1 


175, 000 


144,155 


155,000 


122,305 


113,820 

Ash 


170,000 


154,931 


170,000 


127,843 


130,736 

Hickory....... - 


100,000 


170,013 


150,000 


73,523 


56,682 

Tupelo 


237,000 


143,730 


180,000 


134,751 


158,938 

Walnut 


100,000 


39,218 


35,000 


31, 121 


88,735 

Bycainore ... 


30,000 


28,114 


31,000 


17,932 


17,901 

Cherry _ 










Minor species 

— 


.... 

61,306 


68,300 

... 

67,008 

.... 

66,154 

Hardwoods 

— 

6,222,963 

— 

7, 144,946 

— 

6,989,300 


4,775,360 

.... 

4,024.554 

Total- 


31,890,494 

.... 

34,552,076 

.... 

33,798,800 

i 

|26,960,864 


31,568,888 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of tlie Census reports. Figures for 1915-1918 
and for 1920 include estimates (or firms not reporting. 
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Tablb 625 — laAh and shinglu: Production hy States^ calendar years, 1870-1 9M, 



Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Servioe and Bureau of tbe Census reports. 

1 Includes Indian Territory. 

* Includes both Dakotas. 

* Reported as the cut of Alaska. 
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Tjjum fi2S^Lath a»d^ 9 hingles: ProdUffHon^ hv States, calendar years, 1870-19 ^ — 

Continaed. 
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Table 025 — Lath and shingles: Production by States f calendar yeore^ 1870-1929^ 

Continued. 


State. 

1906 

1909 

1010 

ion 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thm- 

Thou- 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Alabama 

63,182 

146,334 

50; 979 

245,871 

40; 982 

142; 810 

56,624 

147,568 

Arizona 

8, 160 


7,816 

683 

4,422 

120 

13, 405 

125 

Arkansas 

7^633 

166, 181 

78,862 

208.080 

110,736 

132,721 

100,046 

146,88r,i 

Galifomia 

26,854 

465, 718 

32,615 

574, 342 

30,987 

453,839 

35,842 

404,6^’ 

GoloTfido. _ __ 

8,612 

1,378 

11,494 

657 

8,700 

350 

1,714 

740 

Connecticut 

174 

4,126 

203 

2,801 

237 

1,789 

841 

2 ; 638 

Delaware 

884 

312 

1,080 

670 

1,764 

141 

1,292 

263 

District of Oolumbia. 









Florida 

44,398 

160, 291 

55,741 

283,206 

42,404 

171, 42i 

52.609 

167, 371 

Georgia 

64,445 

302,633 

58,704 

443,260 

57,293 

317,663 

36,768 

256,400 

Idaho — 

68,473 

58,106 

86,740 

62,308 

84,134 

00,425 

70,627 

36,854 

Illinois 

847 

367 

1,065 

2,245 

2:10 

650 

371 

10 

Indiana 

2,737 

4,060 

8,600 

7,840 

1,592 

1,600 

8,538 

527 

Iowa 

19,646 

7, 974 

22,978 

8,264 

16,981 

5,142 

16,042 

2,086 

ICflTliUlR __ 







0) 


Kentucky 

11,668 

36,030 

10,776 

55,010 

11,500 

21, 103 

15,943 

18, 187 

Louisiana 

348,548 

668,729 

377,708 

757,808 

467, 437 

776,601 

355, 516 

709,905 

Maine 

216, 072 

468,901 

337,066 

508,131 

253, 752 

436, 065 

100,602 

659,218 

Maryland 

15, 953 

11,410 

17,683 

12. 352 

7,843 

6,028 

7,606 


Massachusetts 

3,222 

12,982 

11,885 

13,347 

1,4&5 

7,220 

4,842 

6,473 

Michigan 

161,425 

905.555 

218,308 

891,649 

194, 627 

696, 652 

178,404 

810k «M 

MinnMota.... ....... 

342,776 

85,102 

478,008 

74,818 

415, 478 

57, 523 

402,962 

45,^ 

Mississippi 

69,253 

109,704 

90,026 

151, m 

00 ; 077 

106,602 

103,504 

66,963 

M^wiiiri , ,-p, - - 

16, 115 

63,823 

19,931 

51,932 

11,948 

45, 8:17 

10,270 

32 ; 100 

Montana 

23,258 

i;356 

36,430 

525 

40,876 

' 53:1 

181502 

285 

Nobrnska 



<0 


0) 


0) 


NflVfula 



h) 


0 ) 


h) 


New Hampshire 

55,948 

15,504 

26,873 

30, 132 

31,338 

14, 833 

28, 147 

n,07fi. 

Now Jersey 

16, 137 

31, :S5 

19, 143 

35,727 

13,143 

29,746 

8, 197 

20,980* 

Now Mexico 

11,838 

450 

10; 671 

150 

11,254 

200 

12,842 

112 1 

Now York 

67,199 

53,014 

70,878 

91,886 

47,934 

36,072 

41,685 

30,801 . 

North Carolina 

36, 735 

151, 153 

70,724 

280,942 

03,048 

169, 119 

87,304 

161,652 • 

N^fib D>^kotA 









Ohio 

10,480 

1,062 

17,508 

3,227 

14,737 

1,339 

10,299 

1,225 ' 

Okiahozna. 

88 

1,358 

1,233 

4,635 

4,048 

; 5,665 

7,417 

940 ; 

Oregon 

107,622 

246,721 

161,512 

203,644 

100,660 

319, 894 

95,525 

392,804 

Pennsylvania 

117,898 

71,240 

143,050 

79,336 

125, 676 

‘ 47,073 

118,923 

26,743 

nhmle Island- 

3 

630 


1,000 


330 

1 

1 981 

Houlh Carolina. 

22; 142 

64,262 

28,303 

122,709 

21,^ 

95,047 

10,292 

65,848 

South Dakota 

1,820 

820 

5^730 

93 

1,455 

32 

866 

1,506 

Tennessee 

28,456 

37,807 

31, 179 

35,692 

21,550 

10, 044 

16,678 

10,614 

Texas 

39,546 

104,460 

59,627 

137,719 

43, 163 

106,280 

14, 813 

64,526.^ 

Utah 

463 

1,203 

264 

726 

207 

1 960 

686 

225' 

Vermont 

6,926 

16,276 

7,249 

24, 001 

15,150 

10, 655 

6,025 

10,666 

Virginia. 

76,650 

25,072 

127,555 

39,172 

06,061 

14, 726 

84,282 

80; 868 

Washington 

464,754 

7,288,361 

451,384 

8,879,467 

445,110 

8,333,639 

338,578 

7.745,^ 

West Virginia 

99,167 

1 4,803 

150,820 

I 6,829 

164,200 

8, 168 

129,601 

4,508 

Wisconsin. 

250,474 

322,096 

299,845 

1 392,863 

296,502' 

817, 570 

319,973 

324,009 

Wyoming 

All nthpr states - 

1,328 

1>485 

1,224 

>500 

900 

690 

*700 

.956 

038 

> 1, 414 

300 









United States.. 

2,986,684 

1^106,483 

3,703,105 

14,907,371 

3,494,718 

12,076^302 

2 , on, no 

12; 113, 867 


» Included in “All other States.” 

* Includes Nebraska and Nevada. 

* Indudos Kansas, Nobi-aska, and Nevada. 
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Tablb 626 — Lath and shingles: Production by States f calendar years ^ 1 870-1 9tt — 

Continued. 


State. 

1912 

1916 

1016 

1917 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

ThOUtr 

Thou- 

Thou- 


9 anA$. 

tanis. 

tando. 


oando. 

oands. 

»and». 

sands. 

Alabama 

66.695 

126,206 

69,670 

t7,m 

64,922 

183,662 

89,686 

54,736 

Arixona 

7,985 


23,293 

200 

24,018 


19,878 

180 

Arkansas- 

9(i21d 

114,468 

97. 186 

2a 501 

78,167 

46,411 

147,678 

69,027 

California 

18,964 

471, 692 

138,284 

200,765 

» 30, 7J3 

348, 622 

» 37, 651 

261,434 

Colorado 

4,976 

206 

8,003 

Cl 

5,964 

172 

491 

85 

Conuoctirut 

1,400 

2. 240 

* 343 

833 

12,805 

202 


656 

Delaware 

766 

290 

400 

25 

30 

89 

668 

20 

District of Columbia. 









Florida 

61, 078 

309,681 

89,860 

iia^ 

86,187 

131,796 

97,964 

143,792 

Georgia 

37,702 

216,688 

34,969 

69,306 

49,316 

131, 703 

46,889 

112,430 

Idaho 

60,895 

37.641 

85,672 

40, 612 

117,365 

79,960 

86,264 

62,631 

Illinois 

366 

60 

384 


1,046 


6 


Indiana 

2,244 

195 

301 

270 

'825 

162 

416 


Iowa 

4. 734 

1, 260 

1 

1 100 

500 













Kentucky 

10,481 

8,623 

12,688 

6,8.35 

9, 340 

4,672 

7, 163 

1,601 

Ixiuisiauu 

33a 474 j 

718,026 

418.654 

386,610 

354,551 

404,263 

348,806 

453, 819 

Maine.. ^ 

2ia023 

393, 772 

172, 346 

268,004 

396, 935 

221, 089 

142,488 

166, 101 

Maryland 

0,535 

3,437 

12,877 

430 

6,774 

1, 601 

208 

761 

Massachusetts 

5. 032 

7,310 

568 

1,832 

2,m 

865 

1 683 

533 

Michigan 

173,416 

450,359 

124,643 

26a 640 

3.35,846 

301, 171 

84,362 

203,907 

Minnesota 

269,096 

3aH34 

23a 686 

8,011 

267, 788 

6, 677 

. 213, 092 

1,498 

Mississippi 

81, 316 

72, 700 

123, on 

11, 050 

162,689 

26,196 

133,925 

39,261 

Missouri 

4, 128 

33,017 

9,855 

3. 820 

1,332 

998 

6,486 

2,362 

Montana 

16, 064 

210 

27,334 

ia280 

25, 522 

16,266 

23,332 

8,259 

NnhrAska 









Nevada - 









New Hampshire 

ii, 487 

8,847 

24,663 

5,036 

18,398 

3, 543 

8,^ 

1,731 

New Jersey 

19, 010 

29,129 

0,482 

17,269 

5,808 

17,876 

4,501 

7,797 

New Mexico. _ 

9,007 


2,002| 

181 

la S51 

320 

0,646 

1,600 

New York 

28,188 

27,919 

16, 111 

5,247 

12,829 

9,677 

ia478 

8,302 

North ('arolina 

94,086 

196,9431 

96, 4741 

74, 773 

86,551 

123,059 

36,287 

73,703 

North Hakota 









Ohio 

14, 061 

488j 

4, 717 

26 

6, 976 

135 

3,004 

16 

Oklahoma 

9,391 

2,547 

11, 176 

890 

19, 711 

220 

18,866 

338 

Oregon 

131, 734 

271, 2a5 

95,801 

336, 652 

142, 352 

471,762 

132,418 

481,863 

Pennsylvania 

78,768 

28,957 

70,877 

8, 064 

63, 016 

8,6.52 

43,028 

3,924 

Rhofie Island 


432 


400' 


125 

30 

70 

South (!;»urolina 

13,250 

57,812 

13, 350 

11,854 

44,967 

24,383 

21,934 

13,610 

South Dakota 

381 

271 

7,292 

436 

7,056 

334 

100 

336 

Tennessee 

ia676 

29,713 

24, 510 

7,912 

13, 795 

9,176 

ia318 

6,167 

Texas 

28,152 

73,870 

4a 608 

22,245 

42,686 

32,749 

47,654 

61,011 

Utah 

172 

177 

744 

020 

979 

392 

333 

1,295 

Vermont 

4,538 

9,363 

6,290 

6,388 

9,990 

7,993 

6,170 

2,894 

Virginia 

71,366 

27,762 

07,921 

49,758 

63,203 

43,387 

3a244 

>9.000 

Washington 

336,538 

7,996,261 

389,996 

6,313,335 

264,600 

6,739,888 

23a 194 

6,313,364 

West Virginia 

159, 119 

1,441 

82; 661 

736 

96,665 

2,800 

44,233 

481 

Wisconsin 

267, 057 

267,945 

179, 193 

122,882 

218,698 

175,456 

186,074 

161,726 

Wyoming,. 

128 

470 

681 

785 

280 

376 

20 

66 

All other States 

2,000 








United States.. 

2, 719, 163 

12,037,686 

2, 746, 134 

8,459,378 

3,163,029 

9,477,077 

2,281,738 

8,606,613 


* Includes cut of mills In Nevada. 
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Table 625 — Lath and AhingU9: Production hy StateSf calendar yeaprot 1 870-1 

Continuecf. 



Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. 


1 Includes out of Nevada. 
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Tablb 626.~fFooc2 and <«t» Hmber: Annued world prodMcUon and canoumpiton. 


Country. 

Production. 

Cnnsumptioa. 

Total 

wood. 

Saw 

timber. 

Wood. 

Saw 

timber. 

Total 

Per 

capita. 

United States 

ItOQO cubic 
feei. 

24.8d0,00a 

2,500,000 

700,000 

'm420 

1.000 cubic 
feet. 

13.750.000 
1, 106, 900 

42,000 
86, 715 

ItOOO cubic 
feet, 

24,104^000 

2,068,440 

710,000 

319,360 

cubic 

feet. 

228.0 

285.0 

46.8 

IjOOO cfMe 
feet. 

13,666,000 

666,340 

62,600 

98,425 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other North and Central America. 

North America 


27,500,420 

14,965,615 

27,191,790 

188.0 

14,371,706 

Bussia..^ 

7,000,000 
1,564,826 
1,316,664 
1, 172, 205 
068,(100 
45,000 
4,041,202 

4,000,000 
1,101,415 
877,776 
604,583 
300,000 
20,000 
2,106, 402 

6,000,000 
749,710 
1,001,. 504 
1,702,305 
1,008,910 
093,719 
4,795,069 

66.0 

129.3 

299.0 

27.0 

26.0 
15.3 

[ 

3,600,000 
383,355 
006,900 
1, 134, 583 
426,410 
668,719 
2,024,294 

Bweden - 

Finland 

Germany 

France, y 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Other Europe-- 

Europe 


17,003,087 1 9,160,236 1 

16,641,297 

35.8 

8,844, 291 

Japan.. 

2, 255, 620 
1,072,263 
1,572.275 
1.100,000 
1,028,872 1 

383, 455 
284,163 

171.000 

571.000 
143,650 

2,220,000 

1,086,000 

1.575.000 

1.098.000 
1,037,616 

28.4 

6.0 

6.0 

62.1 

847,836 

297.000 
176, 725 

560.000 
147, 113 

China ... 

India 

Asiatic kussia... ... 

Other Asia 

-Asia - 


7, 929, 030 

1,566.268 

7,916,516 

0.1 

1,538,573 

Brasil 

~1, 300, 000 
684,020 
197,800 
110,000 
109,615 

100,000 
45,700 
77,800 
10,000 
25, 105 

1,206.900 

687,620 

226,800 

110,000 

206,570 

42.6 

177.7 

27.3 

20.1 

96,900 

49,300 

106,800 

laooo 

31,390 

Chile 

Argentina 

CoTonihiu 

Other South America 

South America 


2.401,465 

258,605 

2, 526. 890 

39.2 

294,300 

Rhodesia .... 

12^962 

86,250 

65,942 

438,219 

10,141 
2,005 
10, 803 
ao^Mi 

127,186 

86,250 

85,399 

475,481 

73.6 1 
6.0 
1A2 1 

10,365 

2,m 

39,260 

62,^ 

Niiseria .... 

Union of South Africa.. 

Other .Africa - 

Africa 


717,373 

62,450 

774,816 

5.7 

114,126 

Australian Commonwealth 

107,379 

61,000 

10^309 

49,874 

42,000 

867 

21^ 752 
63,269 
19, 741 

4L8 

69.7 

lao 1 

66,247 

38,209 

9,888 

New Zealand . 

Oceania - ... — 

Australia and Oceania 

274.688 

92,741 

296,762 

86L4 

114,401 

Total world produetio**.,.. ^ 

5^ 222,063 

26,115,915 

1 56,347, 671 

83.2 

125,277,649 



Forest Service. Compiled from **Forest Kesoorces of tbe World.*' 

1 Tbe figures for total world consumption do not exactly correspond with Ihoeo for production, although 
they must be approximately equal. The differofsoes are due to various discrepancies in the data, such as 
difTertmeos in the years for which figures on individual countries are based, different converting factors 
used in difiereut countrieE, and dmerenoes in the oompleteness of eustoms atatistios. Data represent 
averages of recent years. 
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Tabuo 627 . — Wood pvZp: Production of the United States , 1869^1922. 


Calendar year. 

Total. 

Mechanical. 

Sulphite. 

Soda. 

Sulphate. 




Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 


Short tom. 

Short tons. 

cent. 

Short tons. 

cent. 

Short tons. 

eefU. 

Short tons. 

cent. 

1800 

1,077 

(0 


0) 


(0 




1879 

22,570 

m 


0) 






1889 

305,544 









1809 

1, ITOj 525 

586,374 

50 

416,037 

35 

177,114 

15 



1904 

1,921,768 

068,976 

(0 

51 

756i023 

30 

196,770 

10 



1907 

2,547,870 


0) 





1008 

2, 118,947 



hi 



« 



1009 

2, 495, 523 

1, 179,266 
(*) 

47 

1,017,631 

(0 

41 

2^626 

12 



1010 

2,533,976 







1911 

2, 686, 134 

h) 


h) 


0) 




1914 

2, 893, 150 

1,293,661 

1 46 

1,161,327 

39 

347,028 

12 

52, G41 

2 

1916 

3,435,001 

1, 508, 139 

44 

1,466,402 

43 

387,021 

11 

73,430 

2 

1917 

3,500,930 

1,536,953 

44 

1,461, 757 

41 

437,480 

13 

84,799 

2 

1918 

3,313.861 

1,364.504 

41 

1,456,633 

44 

350,362 

11 

142, 362 

4 

1919 

3 3. 517,962 

1,518,829 

•43 

1,419,829 

40 

411,693 

12 

120,378 

4 

1920 

3,821.704 

1,583,014 

41 

1,585,834 

42 

463,305 

12 

188,651 

6 

1021 

*2,876.601 

* 1,267,382 

44 

*1,166,926 

41 

*300,533 

10 

* 140, 760 

5 

1922 

3,521,644 

1,483,787 

42 

1,374.319 

1 39 

1 

419,857 

12 

243,681 

7 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census repots. 
iNot reported separately. 

‘Includes screemngs, mechanical 11,769 tons, and chemical not shown by process, 35,824 tons; com- 
bined CQual to 1.6 per cent of total. 

s Includes screenings, mechanical 12,220 tons, and chemical not shown by process, 35,003 tons; com- 
bined equal to 1.3 per cent of total. 

‘ Includes screenings. 


Table 628 , — Paper: Production^ United States, 1810-1992. 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Total. 

Newsprint. 

Book. 

Boards. 

Wrapping. 

Fine. 

All other. 


Short 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 


tons. 

tons. 

cent 

tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

cent. 

tOJU. 

cent. 

tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

cent. 

1810... 


50C 

17 

030 

21 







22 


40 

1810... 













1829... 

■■IIIlH 












1839... 


BBHB 












1849... 


BBB 












1869... 


>66,754 

m 



8,150 

6 

33,370 

26 

11, 134 

9 

8,472 

7 

1869... 









1879 

BlivXnM 

1 149. 177 

83 



■rofiTti 

4 

134,204 

80 

32,937 

7 

1IA685 

26 

1880... 

*1,098,020 


18 


14 

140,001 

14 

276; 973 

25 

69; 199 

6 


23 

1809... 

2, 167, 693 

669,212 

26 


15 

394, 111 

18 

535,252 

25 

112,707 

5 

• 


11 




29 

61^ 547 

17 

520,651 

17 


21 

146,832 

5 

366,553 

11 



1, 175,554 

28 


16 


21 


18 

198. 213 

5 

501,881 

12 

1914... 

5,270,047 

1,321. 167 

25 

934,979 

17 


26 


I 

247, 728 

5 

592,560 

11 

1917.. _ 

6.019.6471 


23 

892,283 

16 

liivrTlvn 

81 


14 


6 

731,179 

12 

1918... 


1,260,286 

21 

849, 157 

1 


32 


15 


6 

756,721 

12 

1919... 


1,874,617 

22 

914,823 

1 14 


32 

869,631 

14 


6 

737,601 

12 

1920... 

7,334,614 

1,511,968 

21 


15 

2,313,449 

32 

1,043,812 

14 


6 

071,590 

13 

1921... 

5,356.317 

1,226,189 

23 

726, m 

14 

1,664.931 

31 

782,468 

15 


4 

714, 252 

IS 

1922.-- 


1,447,688 

• 21 

981,919 

14 

2, 156, 113 

31 

1,048,393 

15 

361,050 

5 

1,022,637 

14 


Forest Service. Compiled from Bureau of the Censtut reports prior to 1917; Federal Trade Commission. 
1017-1922. 

‘ Estimated from values reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

‘ Includes both newsprint and book paper. 
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TiALB 630k — Pulp wood: Consumption, Undted States* 



F«Mst Service. Compiled from Forest Service aod Bureau of the Census rexiorts. 

'No data available. 

^Distributed act'ordiug to species. 


Tablb 631 . — Paper: CorhsumptioUt United States, 
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Table 632. — Lumber: Imports and export*, and jmlpwood imparie, 1907-1928. 




Lumber. 


Pulimood. 


Insportr. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Calendar year. 

Boards, planks, deals, and 
other sawed lumber. 

Boards, planks, and 
scantlings. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1907 

M.feet. 

034.106 

$16,255,360 

M.fret. 

1,658,816 

$30,881,8.52 

Cords. 

827,069 

$4, 00% 796 

1908 

791,288 

16,212,788 

1,576,462 

36,607,608 

810,256 

4, 69% 163 

1909 

846,034 
1. 053. 616 

15^946,766 

19.332.768 

' 1,379.944 
1,710,761 

29, 056, 579 
36. 774. 219 

907,963 

93L.781 

6, 61% 710 
6, 109, 574 

1910 

1011 

840, ;i37 

14,908,100 

3.;m,422 

47, 432, 840 

889,267 

6, 682, 716 

1912 ! 

1,025,802 

17,883,048 

% 451, 076 

55w08% 732 

933,566 

6,227.346 

1913 1 

969. 552 

17, r, 16,. 587 

% 592, 463 

63,081,723 

1,034,885 

7, 007, 350 

1914 1 

910,609 

17, 166. 638 

1, 780^ 747 

4a 734, 159 

990,049 

6,773,198 

1915 

1, 047, 416 

19,650.480 

1,127,366 

26,653,732 

97% 974 

6,278,948 

1916 1 

1, 2t0, flJ3 

23, 427, 488 

1,094,600 

2.5. 618, 542 

1,097,677 

7, 20% .570 

1917 

1. 198, 3S8 

27, 600, 247 

1,019,647 

33, 87a 202 

1,031,934 

8,563,468 

1918 

1.206,027 

1, 144, 187 
1,338,630 

34,100,628 

36,883,988 

66.689,88.5 

1.023,760 

1,311,210 

1,651.368 

1.204.808 

49, 177, 618 
64,860,806 
96,380,344 

1,370,027 
1,047.299 
1. 241, 444 

13. 36% 668 
10, 468. 753 
16.902,939 

1919 

1920 

1921 

830,533 

28. 798. 181 

45,609,379 

1,061,634 

15,387,355 

1922.. 

1, 554. 075 

45. 902, 649 

1.632,913 

57, 416.662 

1, 044, 816 

11,002,036 

1923 *. 

1,969,325 

62.206,721 

1,762.852 

81,057.020 

1,351,963 

13, 446, 678 


Forcsl Service. Compiled Irom reports of the Bureau of Forolrn and Domestic Commerce. Pulpwt>od 
isstatou in cords of 128 cubic fetn. The earliest Ooveroment record ofpulpwood coinmeroe shows 322, 7r>8 
cords itnnorkM I In the lost half of iU06. Reports ot manufacturers, which aro not comparable with the Oov- 
ernmeni record, show foreign pulpwootl, consumed in calendar years antedating this table, as follows: Tn 
180VI, 3r.n,217 cords; in lU(k5;6^428 cords; in 1000, 738,872 cords. 

Table 633. — Wood pulp: Import*, United States, 1389-1922. 


Calen- 
dar yoor. 


1889 .. .. 
18W 

1904 

lyOo... 

IWi* 

1007.. .. 

1908.. .. 

1909.. . 

1910 .. .. 
1911 -... 
1912 ... 
1913 -.-. 
lOM.... 

1916 .. .. 

lOin.... 

1917 .. .. 

1918 .. .. 

1919.. .. 

1920 

1921 

1922 .. .. 


Onmd 

total. 


S/#orf 
tnns. 
20,378 
fi7, 335 
179,324 
170, 807 
109, 702 
290,778 
1260.485 
307, 650 
fi0(s770 
562,424 
540, 151 
541,455 
675, 604- 
66K379 
683, 765 
077,841 
578,309 
036,016 
906^297, 
697, 10)tt 
>1,258,961 


Me- 

chani- 

cal. 


Total , 
chemical. 


SAort 

tons. 


•71,217 
142.989 
224,184 
2*12, 681 
185,804 
107,880 
217,256 
174,056 
263,517 
379,073 
185,478 
203,253 
233,148 
190,744 
215^811 


fShort 

tons. 


>78,733 

234,661' 


Total 

sul- 

phite. 


Short 

tons. 


209,743 

364.347 

373,666 

468,308 

304,333 

421.348 

308,768 389,310 
392; 731 270,211 
433,763 282,707 
673,149 473,176 
606^356 328,270 

>1.043,150 712,088 


Total 

sul- 

phate. 


Short 

tons. 


100,888. 

122,620 

161,066 

190,074 

178,086 

830,337j. 


Chemical unblea^ed. 


Un- 

daaei- 

aed. 


Sul- 

phite. 


Short 

ton*. 


>50,670 
161,673 
206,746 
213,241 
277,201 
296,255] 
330^270 
331,7^ 
368, 8^ 


Short 

tons. 


248,173 

253,464 

239,962 

344,969 

283,064 

473,424 


Sul- 

phate. 


Short 

tons. 


107,933 
118,761 
146,911 
18% 607^. 
174.0Q4< 
808,6641 


Chemical bleached. 


Un- 

classi- 

fied. 


Short 

tons. 


>10,063 

62,989 

78,847 

86,602 

77,146 

77,311 

128,038 

72,623 

52,»46 


Sul- 

phite. 


Short 

ions. 


41,0811 
l%767t 
42,7551 
128,2061 
95. 206 
238,664 


Sid- 

phate. 


Short 

tons. 


1,625 
3. 760 
6,145 
17. 2n 
4,082 
21,773 


Forest Service. Compiled ftiom reports of Bmeaii of Foreign and Domestic Commeroo. 
i Includes 725 tons of soda, September-Dooembor only. 

I l^udes 10 o!& 5 tons of wood palp, grade tmdassilled, imported January l-Jnne 30. 







Table 634 . — Wood pulp and paper: Exports, United Stales, * 
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i 


I*. « * f-i 




I 


mmui 


‘^e^^totSefco 


isigiii§§§ 


Ssisiis§i§§isiig§g§^§iiii 




■§ 

pq 


^.-r.^^-c4'o6'oootf<^P5w;*'ec 


»oe*i!a>ooi«><i!‘o-'CDesr-' 

^ *2 gf ^ J? ^ ?i li 8 ' 


t 

I 


Is 


i§iii§gi§gis 


04“ ef ef ef ef isT tsT c> of 


sSg^sgigim 


sfgl^g’fgiW 

eo eif cf ef e4 pf -4’ci‘ eo 


i§ii§ggiii§ 


I 

s. 


.S§gS§g|g!8§Sgg§§|ggi§§g§§gig|§ 


lligiSgsgg§|§ggiSiSg§gi§ 


I 

a 


O 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of Forest Service, and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
» Indudes exports of domestic products only. 
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Table 635 . — WoodL pulp: International irade, calendar years^ 1009-^1913, and 1030- 

1922, 


Country 

Average 190&-1913. 

1020 

1921 

1922, preliminary. ' 

Imports. 

Exfiorls. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, j 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PBIWCIFAL EXrOBTING 
COUNTRIES 

AiiRf.rin, 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

11,839 

1,000 
pounds. 
55, 850 

1,000 

pounds. 

22,876 

1,000 

pounds. 

68.069 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Austria'Diingiiry 

13. 3(i6 
9,4R1 

m 

112,600 
» 64, 01 1 
0.615 
21.050 

52, 016 
201,254 
110,8«W 
836, 890 
170, 267 
79,260 

“ ‘ 18, 662“ 
56, 072 
02, 770 
1,801,006 
1, 007, 230 
JO, 134 

205,364 
606,203 
236, 881 
384,709 
1.437,078 
1,822.023 
13, 072 

""^,647' 

' “i,‘726‘ 
485 



Canada 

Finland 

Germany 

Norway- 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

PIUNCTPAL IMPOETINO 
COUNTRIES. 

Argnntinn _ __i 

42,282 

(0 

143,027 
44,023 
24.494 1 
20,544 1 

i 

.34, 123 
258,4.58 
149,084 
794. 680 
157,602 
104, 849 
112,621 

1,639,970 
424,441 
81, 12.5 
1,318,287 
2. 220. 331 
27,180 

34,710 

2 

» 48, 171 
55,450 
8,15.3 
7,840 j 

1 

I 

1,054, 446 
422, 386 
s 84, 452 
804, 351 
1,166, 330 
21,300 

1 

j 

34. GOl 

158, 766 

12, Ml 

i 

i,636.4W4 
649,231 
162,072 
1,334, 519 
2,683,954 
26,003 

Belgium 

DAnmHTk 

;i4, 572 

144,929 
43, 012 
385, 666 
86, 022 
87,527 
4.3,051 

10, 855 i 

1 258,140 
i 99,688 

1 861.194 
107. 253 

7,360 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

668 

269 

1.101 1 
2,748 1 
2, 658 
860 I 

no 

1,128 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

4, 141 
52, 735 

654 

""■ 99 ,' 826' 

670 

llussia 

Spain.. 

’i4.5’36.V 
2, 446, .535 
'1,812,595 
35, 5iK) 



52,091 

1. 315, 227 
1,304,201 
13, 805 

688 
56. 065 
* 1.58 

! 144.379 
!2,06K. 020 
12,517.921 

1 3,424 



United Kingdom 

United States 

Other cfmntries 

'J'otal 

'24' 300’ 
60, 137 

ii2 

63,932 

24 

40,000 

700 

4, 856, 063 

|4, 1*38, 507 'o, 339, 50i) 

1 1 

5,867,415 

3, 742, 733 

3, 697, 267 

6,465,812 

6, 351, 158 


Division of Siatistienl an<l Historical It<‘S‘'nrch. All kinds of pulp from wood aro included, but no pulp 
niuflo from other fibrous substances, 

* Less than rjOO pounds, 
s TCijsht inonihs May- December. 

3 rour-year average. 


Table 636, — Ncw.h print- paper: Imports, United States. 


Calen- 

Totid. 

Country of origin. 

divr year. 















Caiiiul 

a.’ 

Sweden. 

(icrnjany. 

Finland. 

Norw-ay. 

All other. 



Short 

Per 

Shari 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 


f^hort ions. 

tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

ct'iiU 

tons. 

eent. 

ions. 

cent. 

tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

cent. 

1911 

.55, 830 

.54, 478 

08 

510 


42 




78tl 


5 


1012 . 

85, 593 

84, 652 

99 

337 


8 




.506 




1913 

219,' 844 

21 s! 704 

100 

258 


168 




624 



* 

1014... 

315,475 

310, 307 

90 

063 


463 




3, .565 


87 


1015 

368, 409 

3GG' 021 

100 

403 


30 




008 


147 


1916 

4<i.S, 2.<0 

4flS, 070 

100 

11 






34 


116 


1917... 

559, 113 

557, 863 

100 

56 






1,101 




1918 j 

696, 270 

505, 849 

100 

166 








2.55 


1919 

627.734 ' 

627, 687 

100 









47 


1920 

729,869 

679,309 

93 

18,875 

""Y 

21,066 

3 



’*.5.018' 

i 

1,457 


1921 

792.509 

6,57, 149 

83 1 

48. 033 

6 

30,013 

5 

22,664 

3 

20, 194 

2 

4,556 

1 

1922 

1, 02fl, 268 

896,312 

1 

87 

1 

51,812 

5 

32,837 

3 

20,205 

2 

i 

17,293 

2 

4,809 

1 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
' Includes Newfoundlaud and Labrador. 

85813*— YBK 1023 69 
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Tabls 637 , — Turpentine and reein: Stocks j United StaieSf March $1, 1919-^1^$$. 


TURPENTINE. 


Stocks. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Stocks at stills.. — — 

Casks, 
BOifal 
24,050 
1,065 
122, 853 
1,513 
5,771 
2,761 
28,500 

CaskSy 
ffOgial 
28,394 
2,000 
34, 519 
2,363 
14,558 
2,634 
26,340 

Casks^ 
eOifai. 
30,429 
5,000 
60, 016 
2,258 
10,364 
SIS 
30,528 

CoaIm, 

60 gal. i 
20,732 1 
2,850 
31.eU9 j 
l,'675 1 
8, 106 ! 

900 ! 
20,717 1 

Casks, 

1 60gal 

1 12, 104 

1 5,99>i 

i 31,046 

1 2,6:V2 

I 10,881 

! 3,225 

; 16,670 

Stocks nt wood distillation plants 

Stocks at priimAfy southern ports j 

Stedcs at eustera ports and distributing points 

Stoidca at centrol distributiiig points 

Stocks at western ports and distributing poiols 

Stooks At plants of cmnsiiming itidiiAtrins . _ 

Total 

1R7, 403 

110,808 

140,343 

85,168' 71,656 



RORIN. 


Stocks. 

1010 

1020 

1021 : 

1 

1022 

1 1023 


Rarreis, 

SOO^S. 

liUTTflS, 

600 lbs. 

HarrtU. 

mibs. 

narrfls, 
BOO lbs. 

harrtU, 
600 lbs. 

Stocks at stills 

130, 035 

J:18.535 

827, aw 
40, im 

400,797 

474,820 

Stocks at wood distillation plants 

12.304 

23,000 

19. 14.3 

25,063 

Slocks at primary southern ports 

32G, 03.3 

211,238 

432, 2:n 

347, 730 

278,414 

Stocks ateostern ports and dit^tributing points 

81,440 

22.608 

23,417 

11,063 

11,359 

8,078 

Stocks at central distributing points 

28,514 

35,667 

49, 043 

46,936 

Stocks at western ports and distributing pointa. 
Stocks at plants of consuming industries 

1,7« 

777 

275 

6.447 

1, 340 

208,000 

200,045 

217, 302 

263, 488 

297,843 

Total 

778,063 

716, 526 

1,063,490 

1, 100, 007 

1, 132, 605 


Bureau of Ctiouiu;try. Cumpilod from reporU of Bureau of Chemislry and Bureau of Lite Censue. 


Table 638. — Turpentine {spirits): Internatitmal tradc^ calendar yearsy J909-W1S. 

and 1920-1922. 


Country. 

Average, 

1009-1913. 

i« 2 n 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imparts. 

ENports, 

Imports. 

ExiMirts. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PJUNCIPAL PJtrOKTlNG 
COUNTWKS. 

Franco 

1,0QP 

gallons. 

48 

7.050 1 1,000 

Qouons. gallons. 
2.694 1 86 

i,ooo 

gallons. 

3. 669 
324 

1,000 

gallons. 

16 

1,000 

gallons. 

3,006 

254 

1000 

gallons. 

21 

1,000 

gallons. 

% 

28i 

(Ireeoe 

2 

S68 


Russia 

273 

2.322 . . .. 




Spain 

i, 156 


M4 


i,430 

275 

0 

1 . 207 

Sweden ... 

134 

62 

112 

271 

132 

118 

270 

United Slates 

17,868 

9,458 

9,268 

9, 360 

PttINUPAL IMPOBTING 
COUNTRIES. 





Argentina. _ _ .. 

554 


573 






Australia. . . 

564 


538 

3 

527 

27 



Austria 


19 

14 

205 



A usbrierHungary 

2,581 

1,932 

^311 

66* 



Belgium 

1, 144 

1,580 

510 

1,658 

2.418 

1,610 

950 

174 

Braidl 

188 

Canada 

1,175 

198 


962 


‘’ 1 ? 


1,36’^ 1 

1 

ChJlo 


267 




Csedhodovakia 




418 


1,742 

2,936 

852 


ilermsay 

0,168 

940 

460 

i,25S 

749 

is 

>2,483 

898 

>B2 

127 

Italy 

8 

8 

11 

16 

Netherlands 

3,998 
. 178 

2,750 

947 

13 

1, 150 
69 

IJ 

1,225 

226 

34 

New Zealand 

93 

Switeerland 

466 

0 

580 


522 


i 571 


United Kingdom 

7,782 

696 


6,752 

1,082 

236 

4,281 

996 

158 

6,079 

1 515 j 


Other countries 

154 

161 

204 

24 



Total 

31,200 

28,643 

16,071 

16,661 

15.039 

16,340 

1 16,'606 

14,388 



Division of Statistical and IliRtorlcal Researcli. ''Spirits of turpentine*' includes only "spirits" or 
'oil "of turpentine and, for Russia, skipidar; it excludes crude turpentine, pitch, and, for Russia, tur- 
pentine. 


1 Less than fiOO gallonB. > Four-year average. * Eight months, May-Deoember. 
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Tmub 630. — TurpmUine and rosin: Production in the United Staieej i9t0^19SS. 


Year beginning Apr. I— 


Turpentine. 



Rosin. 


fitim. 

Wood. 

Total. 

Qum. 

Wood. 

Total. 


Qathn*. 

OalUns. 

GoUsm. 

Bands, 
SOD lbs. 

Rarrek, 

600 lbs. 

Basrsis, 

mibs. 

loio-n I 

2d, 760, 000 
31,900,000 

1,250.000 

1,000,000 

31,000,000 

32,900,000 

2. 970. 000 i 

2. 125. 000 

14.000 

16.000 

1,064,000 

2.141,000 

1911-12 » 

19«S-18» 

84,000,000 

1,000,000 

35,000.000 

2, 267, 000 i 

20,000 

2,387,000 

19ia-14i 

32. OOU, 000 

800,000 

32,800,000 

2,132,000 

24,000 

X156b000 

WM-lfi* 

27, 000. OCO 

570,000 

27,578,000 

1,700.000 

29,0110 

1,735, 030 



23, 500, 000 

700,000 

24,200,000 

1,565,000 

1,782.000; 

40.000 

1,005,000 

IW6-171. 

26, 760, 000 

1,009,000 

27, 750. 000 

80,000 

1,862.009 

1017-18* 

23, 700, 000 

.1, 200. 000 

21,90a000 

1, .531,000 
1, 115, 000 

100,000 

1,631,039 

19JB-19* 

17, 050, 000 

1,600,000 

18,05aODO 

123.000 

1,338,000 

1919-20 i 

18,300,000 

1,500.000 

w.sGaooo 

1,237,000 

158,000 

1,395,009 

1990-21 * 

24, 450, 000 

1,750,000 

26,200,000 

1, 577. 000 

180.000 

1,757,000 

1921-22* 

21. 329, 000 

412, 000 

24,771,000 

1, 602. 000 

53,000 

1,716,000 

1922^* 

22, 395, 000 

1,859,000 I 

23,354,000 

1,500.000 

152, (XX) 

. 1 

1,052,000 


Bureau of Chemistry. 


1 Trade estimates. * Statistics oomplled by Bureau of Chemistry. 

> Bureau of Chemistry estimates. * Statistics compiled by Bureau of the Ceosus. 


Table 640. — Rosin: I?Uernational trade, calendar years, 1909-1913, and 1920-1933, 


f'oinitry. 

1 

1 Average, 1009-1913. 

1920 

.1 

im j 

1922. 

preliminary. 

Itiiports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

E.xports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 Imports. 

Exports. 

PRlNCir\L EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRUCS. 

China 

1,000 

pnuv4n. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
pounds, i 

1,W0 

pounds. 

6, 645 
129,007 
10, :i03 
26,865 
326,012 

45 

],m 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

5, 458 
164,913 
6,072 
22,416 
280,432 

i 

1,000 

pounds. 

1 

1,000 

pounds. 

2,179 

128,106 

9,359 

24,213 

899,687 

Fruiicc 

2, 432 
35 
1,827 

118, 2Wi 
10,423 
20,073 
655,520 

*45 

1,255 

1,634 

456 

949 

Greece 

Spmii ......... 

617 

990 

290 

United States........ 

FltmaPAL IMFOBT- 
INU COUNTaiKS. 

Argentina 

32, 719 
13,724 

43,577 



Anstnvlm 





AUStTlU 

2, 183 

089 

5,014 

723 . 



Austria H ungary 

75. 705 
47, 1G3 
36,906 
6, 171 
25,506 
7,410 
4,123 

2 , 205 
32,830 



Belgium ..I 

82, 856 1 
36,456 ' 
3,036 j 
28,763 i 
4,313 
3, 571 

46,822 

106, 840 
16,628 
1,073 
20,905 
1,550 

47,304 

31, 252 

13,711 

Brasil 

British India . . _ _ 




2.020 

27,210 


Canada .. 





Chile 





Culoi 

Oxeohoslovakia 








14, 344 

2, o; 1 

16, 658 
429 
» 71V 5(« 
55,280 
18, 019 
7,416 
1,188 


14,871 
4,127 
• 16,093 
5,750 
92,180 
41, 637 


Deniii a)’k ... 

3, 236 
15,039 
6.027 
233, 100 
34,171 
10,073 
73,991 
6,732 
5.004 
06,439 
3,896 
4,983 
166,076 
15,965 


2,575 
22,262 
3.682 j 
49.255! 
36,134 1 
36,686 
9,618 
5,411 
3,068 

24 

2 


Dutch East Indies.. . 
Finland 



144 

50,110 

33 

67 

514 

315 

163 

*1,216 

419 

872 

1,105 

170 

(Rmtiany 

Italy. 

Janan. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

59, 36G 

64 

23 

182 

9,952 

4,490 

76 

Rumnnin. 

n 


Russia __ 






Sweden ......... 

12 

*S 

12,608 

4,302 

124,368 

10,655 

192 

6.089 
3,077 
85,260 
7, m 

22 

5 

11,519 

4,993 

136,915 

5,352 


Bwltcarbin d 

5 

United Kingdom 

1 

Other countries ... 

70 

517 

0 

iai 

Total 

000,441 

950,381 

528,020 

548,094 ^ 

445,924 

529^333 


570^603 



IMvlskm of Statistical aod Historical Research. For resin only the resinons nhitanoe known ns 
"rosin*’ in the exports of the United Btates is taken. 

1 Four-year average. * Eight months, May-Deesashv. 

« lava and Madura only. * Less than ago swunda. 


* One year only.. 

« Thsee-year average. 
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Table 641 . — Rubber: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1915, and 1950- 

1955 . 


Country. 

Average, 1909-1013. 

1920 

1021 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FBmCIFAL EXPORT- 
XNQ COUNTKUCa. 
Angola.. 

1.000 

pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 
6,620 
7,765 
8,395 
84,938 
>1,504 
» 85, 435 
10.953 
7,679 
1,040 
8,797 
3,937 
898 
2. 303 
6. 409 
13, 279 
14, 262 
3,054 
5,030 
1,087 
772 

1,000 

pounds. 

1 1,640 
2,473 
8,288 
51,896 
14,285 
778,286 
88,553 
109,006 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1 401 

1 1,740 

1 4,802 
38,217 
11,883 
415,350 
88, 125 
hi4, 045 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1259 

Belgian C3nngo. . _ 




1 

Bolivia 




1 


BrazU 


193 

2 

224, 085 
4, 465 
11 

154 

8 

306,202 

3,867 


48,772 

10,876 

479,324 

104,695 

<70,607 

British India 


1 

304, 192 
6,475 

British Malaya 

Ceylon 

> 472 

M,209 
*1 

Dutch East Indies... 
Ec^iador 



Frennh flnngn 

{^) 

1 241 

1 


14,680 

1 l.-Wl 
6,927 
> 299 

1 1. 2.'18 
13. 853 


1 3, 160 
1577 

1 8. 043 

1 103 
» 1,.563 

1 56, 643 


11,636 
1606 
1 10^ 192 
1 16 

1 1,236 
1 74, 890 


1 1 

1 J 


French Indo-Chlna... 










Malacca 

1 164 

10,543 

1 8, 121 

1 12.5^ 





1 1,129 
3,258 
187 
388 

171 


1 237 
335 

1 42 
50 

1227 



Peru 





3,209 

121 

{Senegal _ _ __ _ _ 

»4 




Venezuela... 

132 

3,090 

48 

4,927 


PRIKOPAL IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 

Austria 


1 4, 757 

1293 

AustriacHungary 

6,696 
2.'!, 891 
3, 945 
250 
32, 704 
42,004 

1, 619 
20,749 

Belgium 

14,120 
26, 682 
1,074 
00, 042 
26, 018 

1 3.53 
15,000 
13,581 
27, 296 

1 1,128 
9,202 
3, .372 
425 
127, 332 
566, 546 

6,510 

0) 

: 23,588 

254 

7.140 
18, 476 
663 
41. 664 

1 49, 378 
I860 
9, 745 
‘ 51, 888 

32, 657 

1 397 
7, 968 
! 1,800 

[ 431 

94, 275 
; 415,283 

3,321 

5, 313 
20,080 
300 
67,893 
63,483 

1744 

14, 435 

1 36, 847 
19,628 

1 5, 345 
5, 103 
2, 795 
4.5U 
24. 870 
674,410 

4,856 

Canada 

Denmark 

1 



France 

21,615 

9,844 

7,762 

^277 

6, 067 
1,779 

1 ) 

32 

Qcrmany 

Hungary _ _ 

Italy 

1,017 
10,822 
19, 131 
1,007 
1,695 
391 
43, 141 
100,180 

225 

1,284 

997 

J apati 

Netherlands 

7, 172 

14, 054 

30, 3(i9 

28,153 

Russia _ 

Spain - - 




Sweden 

1 

725 

215 
1, 048 

135 

2L!) 

Switzerland 

ITnil-fld Ifingdnni _ 

United States 

. . 



Other countries 

5, 799 

58,091 

4, 467 1 

117, 623 

1,809 

i 21, 693 



1,410 

Tntttl 

■“35671^ 

”^,77^ 

i, 139, 9.50 1 

1,34:1,29.5 

1, 057, .562 

n<i50,"5n‘/ 

1, 362, 860 

844, 096 



Division of Statisticnl and Historical Rosearcb. Figures for rublMT include “India rubber", so callodt 
end caoutchouc, cauebo, Jebe (Peru), hule (Mexitto), l)orrnclia, assaranduba, ainal>eira, nianicoba, sorva, 
and seringa (Brazil), gomehistiek (Dutch East Indies), cuura, scr uambi (Venezuela). OfQcial souroos 
except where otherwise noted. 

Hntematioual Institute of Agriculture. * Ia'.ss than r»00 pounds. 

'''Three-year average. * Two-year average, 

•One year only. • ' Eight months, May- December. 

<Java and Madura only. 

Table 642 . — Lumber: Average value at the mill per M Jeel, board measure, by kinds 
of wood, for specified calendar years. 


Kind of wood. 

1800 

1904 

1007 

1909 

1010 

1911 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1022 

SOFTWOODS. 















Balsam fir 

0) 

0) 

$16. 16 

$13. 99 

|$14 48 

$13.42 

$13.79 

$16. 49 

$20. 02 

$27.27 

$32.23 

$34.23 

$2,171 

$2.5.05 

Cedar 

$ia 91 

$14 35 

19.14 

19.95 

15.53 

13.36 

16.10 

15.24 

19.40 

24.86 

33.80 

38.68 

38.15 

29. 19 

Cypress. 

13.32 

17.50 

22.12 

20.46 

20.51 

20.54 

19. 25 

20. 8.5 

23.92 

30.56 

32 38 

51.02 

36.88 

40. 05 

Douglas fir 

Henuock 

I,Arcb (tamar 

rack) 

Lodgepole 

8.67 

9. 51 

1412 

12.44 

1 : 4.09 

11.05 

Jft 59 

10. 78 

12 28 

12 77 

24 62 

34 .59 

18.04 

20.93 

9.98 

11. 91 

15.53 

13.05 

13. 85 

13.59 

12 14 

15.35 

20.78 

23.97 

29.16 

32.0.5 

2tt79 

21.83 

8.73 

11.30 

13.99 

12.68 

12 33 

11.87 

10.78 

12 49 

12 21 

19.86 

22 39 

30.28 

1156 

12 54 

pine 

0) 

0) 

0) 

16.25 

14 88 

1241 

13.57 

15. 13 

12 34 

22 95 

29.98 

30.58 

21.81 

19.07 

Redwood 

lOi 12 

12.83 

17.70 

14.80 

15.52 

12 99 

12 54 

1.3. 03 

21.00 

24.30 

30.04 

46.00 

42 57 

3172 

Spruce 

11.27 

14 03 
(0 

17.26 

16.91 

16.62 

16. 14 

12 58 

17.58 

24 41 

22 65 

30.76 

38.94 

25.73 

2147 

Su^ pine 

Ydlowplne... 
'Western yel- 

12:80 

10.84 

1& 14 

18.68 

17.52 

17.40 

12 77 

24 69 

28.20 

35.99 

42 76 

37.88 

48.78 

a40 

9.96 

14 02 

12 69 

13.20 

1287 

1241 

1433 

19.00 

24 38 

28. 71 

35.60 

10.42 

22 66 

low pine 

9.70 

11.80 

15.67 

16.39 

14 25 

12 62 

14 32 

14 52 

19.59 

20.87 

27.75 

32 73 

26.05 

27.75 

White fir 

(0 

liL93 

15.54 

13.10 

11.52 

12 04 

12 94 

12 25 

17.16 

la 61 

25.60 

32 44 

21.87 

10.97 

White pine. 

1 No data. 

12.69 

ia4i 

1& 16] 

1&63 

12 54 

17.44 

19.16 

24 81 

30.84 

82.83 

4L49 

82 03 

36.37 





Forestry and Forest Products. 


Tablb 642. — Lumber: Average value at ike mill per M feetf hoard measure ^ by kinds 
of wood i for specified calendar years — Continued. 
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Tablb 644. — Lumber: Average prieee per ilf . feeU /• o. h, miUg Dotigiae fir and 
eauihern yellow pine^ 191S-192S, 


Year. 

Douflasflr. 

Yellow pine. 

Year. 

Douglas fir. 

Yellow pine. 

Price. 

Index 

(1913- 

100). 

Price. 

Index 

(1913- 

100). 

Price. 

Index 

(1913- 

100). 

Price. 

Index 

(1913- 

100). 

1013 

$11.44 

100.0 

$1A 77 

loao 

1921— Oon. 





1914 

la 58 

92.5 

18.68 

92.6 

August 

$14.98 

130.8 

$2a 40 

isai 

1016 

0.80 

85.5 

iao2 

882 

September 

JA86 

129 8 

20.61 

130.5 

loia 

11.63 

101.7 

la 12 

109. 2 

October 

lA 97 

139.6 

21.59 

146.2 

1917 , 

16. 93 

147.9 

2L 13 

143. 1 

November. 

17.07 

149. 2 

23. 14 

1587 

tOIR 

21. 21 

186.8 

26.45 

179, 1 

December 

17.75 

155.1 

21. 77 

147.4 

1910 

25.83 

225.9 

33.94 

229.8 






1920 

86.78 

823.8 

44.74 

802.9 

1922. 





1091 

19.98 

17A 7 

21. 18 

143.4 

January 

18.73 

163.7 

22l68 

15a 6 

1922 - 

23.90 

208.9 

2a 44 

179.0 

Ffihniiury_^_ 

22.75 

19a 9 

22.61 

15a 1 

iQ9a 

28.93 

252.9 

sasi 

208.6 

Marnh . _ 

22.40 

IU5.R 

22.27 

151.5 






April 

20. 44 

178.7 

22.78 

154.2 






May — 

21. IQ 

184.4 

24. a5 

168.2 

January 

41.98 

366.0 

52.21 

353. 6 

.lone 

23. 24 

203.1 


196.8 

February. 

46. 31 

404.8 

57. 94 

392. 3 

July 

24. 18 

211. 3 

27. 19 

184.9 


46. 66 

407.0 

61. 60 

417. 1 

August 

24. S3 

217.0 

28.47 

192.8 

April. 

43. 15 

377. 1 

57. 53 

389.5 

Soptembor 

27. 13 

237.2 

31.24 

211.6 

May 

40.21 

351.2 

54.65. 

370.0 

October 

27. 97 

244.5 

31. 71 

214.7 

June 

36.05 

815. 1 

40.05 

271. 2 

November ^ 

25.82 

225. 7 

kchtv 

207.2 

July 

33. 69 

294. 5 

41. 34 

279.9 

Dec^bcr 

26.49 

231.0 

30. 61 

207.2 

August 

32. 86 

287.2 

43.42 

204.0 






September 

8L29 

27^4 

41.09 

27a 2 

1923. 





O^ober 

27.57 

241.0 

34.44 

233. 2 

January 

28. 54 

249.5 

30.42 

905.9 

NovemlMr 

24. 05 

210.0 

26. 67 

180. 0 

Fobrunry._ . . , . . - 

29. 42 

257.2 

82 81 

222.1 


22.61 ; 

197.6 

25.88 

17^2 

March ^ __ 

30.22 

264.2 

83. 71 

228.2 






April 

31.46 

275.0 

33. 38 


1921. 


t 



May 

31.02 

271.2 

3a 85 

229.2 

January. ........ 

2a 20 

177.6 

21.36 

144.6 

June ...1 

30.30 

265.4 

32.40 

219.4 

Ffibniary 

1&85 

164. 7 

21. 18 

143.4 

July - 

27.68 

211.9 

31.14 

2ia8 

Mbrnh ’ __ 

17.59 

163. 2 

20.92 

141.7 

August.. 

26.97 

235. 7 


20a6 

April 

ia87 

147. 3 

20.36 

137,9 

Beptember 

27, 18 

237. 5 

27. 53 

186.4 

May .... . . 

1& 42 

148. 2 

2a 82 

140. 9 

OctobCT 

27. 21 

23a J 

2a 77 

194.7 

June 

1& 00 

148. 5 

22. 32 

161. 1 

November 

28.97 

253,2 

27.83 

18a 4 

July 

1A28 

133.4 

20.76 

149 5 

Deccmbiyr 

26.94 

235.6 

26.56 

179.8 


Forest Service. Heports of actual sales. 


Tabus 645. — Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic^ unbleached: Average wholesale price 
per 100 pounds. New York, 19lJ^-1923, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Pept 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1914 

$2. 125 
a 125 




iaoso 

22.075 



*2.375 

$2. 325 

$2,325 

$2 325 

$2 156 

1915. 




2 076 

WWm 

2. 07.5 

2 150 

2.350 

2 110 

lOir. 

a 675 

2 576 


kVYTT 

3.025 

a 625 

a 625 

3. 875 

4. 2.10 

6. 125 

6. 125 

375 

3.815 

1917 

5.375 

5. 525 


5, 475 

6.476 

6.475 

4.076 

4.975 

5.376 

8 675 

a 225 

2 800 

4.812 

1918 

asoo 

EES 


a 286 

8.594 


WwW 

4. 325 

4. 638 

4. 975 

4.500 

8.976 

2850 

1919 

8.688 

fleci] 



8,375 

8. 375 

3. 375 

8.563 

2 625 

a 625 

3. 625 

3.625 

3.523 

1920 

8.625 

3 625 

8.825 

6. 719 

6.938 

7.400 

Ijjgjjjj 

8.250 

3 250 

a 125 

7.750 


3 560 


Av. 1914-1920 

8. 186 

.a 168 

BBS 

IPES 

3880 

4.043 

4. 069 

4.162 

4.370 

4.275 

Qy 

2 917 

8.825 


1921 


4. 056 



8. 875 

3.625 

8.438 

2 625 


2 625 

2 025 

BJS 

a 512 

ii«2 

a 546 

a 625 


2.525 

3 525 

3 525 

3 525 

2 625 


2685 

2 675 


2562 

lom -- -- 

a675 

3 676 

3 731 

3888 

3165 

3.225 

8.225 

3.200 

a 118 

a 106 

2 913 

2 706 

2968 





Bivision of StstiaticBl and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Stallstics n ports. 
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Tablb 646. — RiMer, Para Island, fine: Average wholesale price per pound. New 

York. 1890-19SS. 













1090 Yearbook of the' Department of Agriculture, 1983. 


Table 647 . — Turpentine (spirits): Average wholesale price per gallon (in barrels) ^ 
New York, 1890-1 9 23 — Continued. 

















Forestry and Forest Prodmts, * 1091 


Tabls 649. — PttZp wood: Prices per cord f, o, h, mill, in the United States, by 

species, 1899-1922, 


Calendar 

Year. 

Aver- 

age. 

Spruce. 

Hem- 

lock. 

Bal- 

sam 

fir. 

Yel- 

low 

pine. 

Poplar. 

Tam- 

arack. 

Gum. 

Jack 

pine. 

Cot- 

ton- 

wood. 

Pine. 

Slabs 

and 

other 

mill 

waste. 

Do- 

mes- 

tic. 

Im- 

port- 

ed. 

Do- 

mes- 

tic. 

Im- 

port- 

ed. 

18f« 

$.3. 55 
6. 82 
8. 17 
8.38 
8.02 

8.81 
8.76 
11. 10 
13. 93 
15.95 

1 9.0:1 
20. 10 
16.20 

$4.82 
6.89 
8. 55 
8.76 
9.32 

9.45 

9.35 

11.98 

15.38 

17.20 

19.97 
21.68 
18. 11 

$6.51 
8.49 
9.60 
10.60 
11. 34 

11.73 

11.47 

16.52 

19.25 

20.85 

26.78 

27.98 

21.87 




$4.66 
7.07 
7. 85 
8.01 
7.96 

8.26 
a 76 
9.69 
13.67 
17.84 

17. 74 
19. 97 
14.95 

$4.52 
7. 13 







1904 










1907. 

1908 

1909 

1914 

.$5.68 
6.02 
a 30 

a 93 
6.60 
7.96 
9.. VI 
11.02 

14.80 

iao4 

11.64 

$7.59 

7.23 

8.28 

0) 

a 44 

aoi 

7.94 

9.46 

9.70 

11.03 

12.87 

jao2 

18.96 

22.17 

17.99 

i 


(•) 

h 



$a45 

ao8 

a25 

$4.66 

4.83 
4.63 
a 14 
7.55 
0.66 

12.13 

0.07 

10.43 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

9,79 
12. 10 
1.5.42 
15.66 

19.20 
18.96 
14. 52 

$3. 17 
5.26 

7.50 
11.71 

12. 1.5 
12.10 

9.51 

i ^5. .'>0 

a 35 

9.03 

0.78 

12.75 
13. 27 
11.58 

$9. 70 
11.44 
i5.a5 
ia20 

20.39 
21. 55 

15.32 

$7. 52 
10.45 
13. 35 
9.88 

11.03 

14.47 

12.38 

$5.09 
8.94 
7.24 
a 42 

11. as 
11.08 



Forest Service. From reports of mills I o F<<rest Service uu«J Tlure,:ru of the Census, 
i Included iu pine. 


Table 650. — Wood subjected to preservative treatment, 1909-1922. 


Calen- 




Wood 

blocks. 

Cross 

arms. 

Construo 

Mlscel- 

Total 

dar 

year. 

CrosslU\s. 

Piles. 

Poles. 

tlon 

ttmlr>ers. 

laneoms 

lumber. 

material 

treated. 


CREOSOTE. 



Cubic feet. 

Cubic feet. 

Cubic feet. 

Cuhiefeet. 

Cuhiefeet. 

Cubic feet. 

Cuhiefeet. 

Cubic feet. 

1909.... 

29, 830, 080 

4, 421, 726 

659, 664 

2, 99-1, 290 

41,764 

4,902,311 

417,787 

43,267,622 

1910..., 

44, 625, 229 

5, 219, 254 

255, 597 

4, 692, 453 
10, 145, 724 

88,069 

7,801,272 

2,687,713 

65, 269, 587 

1911.... 

49, 532, 163 

4, 937, 363 

106,213 

71,901 

7,417,105 
G, 892, 493 

2, 499, 995 

74, 710, 524 

1912.... 

57, 461,516 

7, 624, 939 
7,630,328 

1, 169, 981 
2, 367, 769 

7,091,a58 

1,6-43,128 

2.841,105 

84, 724, 909 

1913.... 

75, 998, 307 

6, 810, 308 

l,8i:4,010 

10,30a883 

1,853,993 

100,782.593 

1914,... 

67, 774, 329 

7, 804, 657 

1,388,511 

3,127,506 

395, 403 

a 389, 158 

1,34a 506 

9a 02a 130 

1015.... 

51,2:11,207 

6, 28a 238 

2,336,318 

6,064. 758 

87, 373 

9, 264, 164 

881,028 

76,163,086 

1916..., 

62, 676. 403 

8, 524, 680 

6, 303, 954 

7,205,963 

178,210 

0,521,609 

7.830,673 

691,870 

95. 002. 679 

3917.... 

4a 685, 654 

8,493,715 

6, 930, 659 

4,610,427 

239, 701 

706,084 

76, 49a 776 

1918.... 

34, 6:i8, 147 

7,620,974 

4,540,620 

4,825,706 

210,903 

7,606,163 

707,294 

00,149,857 

1919.... 

44, 938, 215 

9.161,972 

a 649, 491 

8,372,828 

75,310 

0,220,880 

B53,7G0 

73,062,446 

1920.... 

40, 114, aoi 

8,013,192 

10,309,746 

6.741,410 

31 a 707 

9,054,413 

1, 139, 307 

75,091,320 

1921.... 

66. 139,398 

5. 528, 275 

10,906,157 

0,202,904 

308,715 

9,052,679 

663, 183 

98,001,311 

1922.... 

60,625,086 

7,494, 649 

10,482,963 

3,947,651 

374,829 

10,632, 378 

1,029,509 

100, 58a 965 


ZINC CHLORIDE. 


1900.... 

24, 153, 162 

0 ) 

(>) 

1910.... 

27, 687, 583 

(0 

0 ) 

1911.... 

28, 837, 883 


(0 

:a246 

191 2. __ 

28, mZ 874 

(‘) 

3913 

36, 051, 816 

50,020,755 

0 ) 

47,906 

1014.... 

(») 

(*) 

1016.... 

63,457, 852 

4, 720 

0 ) 

1016.... 

43,850,028 

859 

164 

1917.... 

44, 520. 054 

7,003 

45, 788 

1918.... 

61, 16a 146 

67, 845 

0 ) 

1910.... 
1920 ... 

6a 012,323 
87, 39a IGO 
90,797,841 
52, 264, 303 

a 019 

(0 

298 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(») 

1921.... 

1922.... 

a 029 

C) 


0) 

0) 

320,801 

a 333 

(‘) 

(») 

541, 514 

71,060 


C) 

1,043. 851 

119,931 

h 

C) 

259, 972 

20,092 

(0 

(0 

5a5, 756 

7,670 

(*) 


1,317,926 

4,355 

0) 

0) 

2,406,150 

275, 270 

0) 


1,626.861 

346.047 

10,421 

0) 

2,127,872 
a 337, 100 

5,070 

13, 939 

0) 

30,790 



2,164,007 

63,987 


il 

1,823, 437 
2,738,202 

94, \51 
67, m 

0) 

(') 

1,29a 080 

19,564 


24, 470. 386 
28. 200.157 
29.501.665 
28,831, 184 
36,693,238 

51,343,036 

56,144,007 

45,732,079 

46,726,196 

53,605,880 


61,148,236 

89,315,748 


03,572; 


1 None reported. 




109£ Yearhooh ihe Department of Agriculture^ 19iS. 


Tablb 650. — Wood subjected to preservative treatment^ 1 909-1 — Continued. 

ZINO-OREOSOTE. 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 


CroMtiee. 


PileB. 


Poles. 


Wood 

blocks. 


Cross 

arms 


Construc- 

tion 

timber. 


Miscel- 

laneous 

lumber. 


Total 

material 

treated. 


1909- 

1910- . 

1911- . 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1916- . 

1016.. 

1917- . 

1918- . 

1019.. 

1920.. 
1921 -. 

1922.. 


8,095,794 

6,364,219 

7,312,374 

8,214,308 

6,938,838 

5,868,834 

6.548.136 

5,935,242 

6,482,046 

6,023,334 

8,850,222 

7,414,866 

9,183,702 

ll,045,el8 


0) 

88,392 

<») 

97,874 

327,594 

0) 

2,320 

837 

(0 

167,438 

14,059 

79,354 

01,386 

111 


(0 

<») 

110,220 

53,933 

(0 

12,300 


76^393 


62,918 
181, 143 
(•) 

560,613 

758,986 

140,718 
40,396 
359, 428 
1, 102, 635 
164,813 

662,403 
484,123 
48. 2.37 
684,242 


43,690 

30,646 

(») 

99,367 

53,628 

(*) 

4,822 

^’^847 

125,327 

58,399 
5,231 
2.499 
14, 176 


8, 202, 411 
6,604,400 
7,312,374 
8, 972; 157 
8, 079; 048 

6,009,552 

6,705,814 

6,349,440 

7,586,528 

6,779,632 

9,485,083 
7,983,574 
9, 295, 824 
11,744,442 


MISCEIiLANEOTTS. 




0) 

0) 

{‘) 




*> 

1910.--. 






V) 


0) 

1911„.. 

(») 

h) 

h 

0) 


0) 

0) 

(») 

1912.... 

2,974,317 


352 

306,437 

0) 

80,440 

28. 032 

3, 402, 806 

1913.... 

1,792,287 

(^) 

84,655 

45,185 

11,709 

(‘) 

124, 367 

2,0.59,003 

1914.... 

7,877,043 

257,245 

293,896 

3,741,804 

22,511 

0) 


12,201,922 

1915 

L< I ■ 

(0 

66.242 

1.643.213 

3,254 

123,377 


1,855,976 

3010. 

37,431 

56,458 



2; 634 

166, 183 

47,416 

3; 4371 884 

1917-..- 

680,856 

85,204 

749,356 

4,464,382 

16, 274 

433, 890 



1918-— 

0) 

46:1,116 

62,850 

1,881,196 

2,541 

107,466 


2,077,612 

1919—. 

3,021 


11,776 

1,340,850 


114,683 


1,470,229 

1920- 


h 

0) 


h 

283,838 

h 

318,857 

1921.— 





Vf 

37,500 

19,584 

141, 827 

1922.— 

24,120 

0) 

625,677 

h 

h 

99,480 

66,787 

716*064 


ALL PRESERVATIVES. 


li09— 
1910— 
1911 

62,079,036 
78,407,031 
65,182,420 
97, 183,009 
120,781,248 

4,421,726 

6,257,646 

4,937,363 

7.737,085 

7,957,922 

659,664 
255, .597 
106,213 
1,188,579 
2,500,420 

2,904,290 
4,092,453 
10. 145, 724 
7,397,096 
6,856,203 

41,764 

88,000 

71,961 

1,64.1,128 

1,824,710 

5,286,120 

8,523,929 

8,460,956 

7,793,624 

11,653,628 

463,819 

2,789,419 

2,619,926 

2,088,686 

2,039,658 

75,946,419 
100. 074, 144 
111,524,663 
126,9:11,056 
163,613,888 

1912 

1913.... 

1914.— 

1916.... 

1916— 

1917— 

1918— 

131,640,001 

111,256,755 

112,408*104 

100,378,410 

91,827,627 

8,061,902 
6,29.5,284 
8, 582; 834 
8,586,012 
8,309,372 

1,482,407 

2.512.780 

6*747,082 

6,725,503 

4,615,770 

6,869,370 
7,707,971 
9,944,684 
9,085,230 
6, 297, 294 

417,914 
00,627 
180,844 
256, ai8 
423, 871 

9,817,801 
11,834,087 
11, 674, 101 
11,496,076 
10, 215, 593 

1,362,284 
1, 161, 459 
1, 98.5, 333 
812,317 
923,863 

150,582,630 

140,858,96.3 

150,522,982 

137,338,686 

122,612,890 

1919.... 

1920- .. 

1921- .. 

1922- . 

112,703,781 
134,902,596 
166,150, 645 
123,049,422 

9,168,050 

8,092,540 

5,591,999 

7,496,789 

6,661,266 

10,309,740 

10,959,256 

17,008*640 

4,713,678 

6,741,410 

6,202,904 

3,947,561 

75,310 
318, 707 
108,715 
374,829 

12,061,873 

n,M.5,811 

11,876,708 

12,713,080 

676, 136 
1, 238, 689 
753, 101 
1,130,036 

146,060.994 
173, .309, 505 
201,643,228 
160,620,347 


Forest Service. 

Cofwerting faetorg: To obtedn the number of crossties, divide figures shown by 3. To obtain the num- 
ber of linear feet of jpiling^divide the fibres shown by 0.6703. To obtain the number of poles, divide 
the figures shown by 17.6. To obtain the number of square yards of wood blocks, divide the ^ures shown 
by 2.626. To obtain the number of board feet of construction timbers, multiply the figures shown by 12. 
To obtain the number of crossanns, divide the figures shown byO.6198. To obtain the aumbw of board 
Jfeet of miscelUmeous lumber, multiply the figures shown by 12. 

> None reported. 

* Figures If used would reveal identity of reporting firms 



















Forestry and Forest Products, ' 1C 

Tabub 651 . — Wood rreaervaJtvoes consumed by trcaHng jdasde, 190^1922, 


Cnl- Num- 
en- ber 


Distillate 

Creosote 

Refined 

Water- 

coal-tar 

coal-tar 

water- 

gas tar 

creosote. 

solution. 

gas tar. 

solution. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

0) 

1 0) 

01 

0) 

(>) 

(•) 

0) 

(») 

(•) 


0) 

0) 


h 

0) 


0) 

0 

0) 

■) 


117 0) 

115 (1) 


0) 0) 

0) 0) 

0 ) 0 ) 

0) 0) 

0 ) 0 ) 


»i__ Other 


Oallont. Oallowt. Gallons. Pounds. 'Gallons, 
37,669,041 51,426,212 0) 16,216,107 0) 

46,081,916 63,266,271 (») 16, 802; 532 2; 333, 707 

51,616,706 73,027,335 0) 16,369,7971,000,000 

52,631,206 83,666,490 b) 20; 761, 711 3, 072, 462 

66, 673, 192 1 08, 373, 369 0) 26, 466, 803 3, 885, 738 

51,307,736 70,334,606 9,420,444 27,212,250 2,486,637 
37,601,007 80,859.442 3,205.663 33.269.6041,693,614 
43,649,931 9a 404, 749 >5. 675, 095 2G, 746, 577 682,764 

18, 259. 141 76, 541, 737 7, 679, 819 2a 444, 689 137, 301 

a 106, 736 52,776,386 4, 057, 862 31, 101, Ul 28,013 


108 24, 28a ant 31, 292, 661 1, 14a 034 2. ^34, 727 a 493, 974 65, 55a 247 2, 412, 592 43, 483. 134 102, 011 
1 1 5 25, 4ai, :^27, 921, 614 1, 377, 702 4. 399, ^ 9. 576, 6K0 68. 767, 50K 1, K4a 91 1 49. 717, 929 1, 772, 084 
122 19, 460. 600 23. 283, 046 3, 13a 610 2. 391, 816!2a 242, 307 76. 513, 279 1 , 06a 763 51, 375, 360 1, 810, 294 
128 25. 644. 272 21. 558. 130 1, 481, 673 2, 176, 176 3a 462. 238 86, 321, 389 1. 414, 082 29, 8Ga 639 2, 176. 813 


Forest Service. 

1 Statistics not available. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Table 652 . — Agricultural imports of the United States, 1921~-19fS3. 


Article imported. 

Year ending June 30. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1029-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 » 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23* 

ANIMAIA AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 



1 





Thou- 

Thov- 

Thou- \ 

Thim- 

Thoii- 

Thoii- 

TJye aoiinBls: 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Cattle No„ 

330 

162 

264 i 

$23, 634 

$3,055 

$6,030 

llorsos No.. 

4 

3 

3 

1,205 

532 

846 

She<^p vNo.. 

101 

96 

83 

1,542 

515 

542 

Swiuc No.. 

1 



28 



Birds (live) No.. 



* 353 



*317 

Poultry (live) lbs.. 



2 932 



*226 

Another (live) 




1,376 

1,748 

1,068 

Total live animals 




27, 785 

5,850 

9,628 







Beeswax and other animal wax, .lbs.. 

2,215 

3. 101 

4, 095 

6M 

581 

818 

(lasein or lactarine lbs.. 

14, 180 

. 10, 529 

26,094 

1,670 

707 

4, 135 

Dairy products: j 







Butter and substitutes lbs.. 

34, 344 

9,551 

15. 772 

15, 013 

3, 257 

5,821 

Cihewic and sut>stitutes lbs..! 

16, .585 

34,271 

54, 555 

5, 691 

10, 810 

17,313 

Milk and cream— 







Presh, natural state, sweet or 







soiu gals. . 

4,391 

4,536 

5,148 

2,843 : 

3, 132 

4,148 

Condensed, evaporated, 







malted, etc lbs.. 

19,273 

2,937 

7, 276 

2,909 

317 

934 

Total dairy products 



. 

■ 27. 356 

17, 522 

28, 216 

Eggs: 







Eggs of i)oultry in shell do 2 _. 

3, 316 

1,224 

535 

3,066 

328 

i:)0 

and egg yolks, preserved, 







(dried or frozen) lbs.. 

28,768 

16, .540 

14,821 

6, 177 

2,415 

2,828 

Egg albumen. lbs.. 

7,889 

7,388 

.3, 213 

2,38J 

1,980 

1,369 

Total eggs .. 

i 



9,614 

4, 723 

4, 3.*)6 









Fwithors and downs (crude) : 







Ostrich U)S.. 

128 

125 

179 

1, 193 

961 

1,140 

Other. lbs. 1 

2. 8.59 

3,614 

4, 821 

1,088 

1, 155 

2,075 

Total 

1 



2,281 

2,119 

3,215 






Fllwrs, finimal: 







Silk— 







fV-oon lbs..| 

26 

101 

380 

39 

120 

383 

Jtaw or reeled from the co- 







coon lbs.. 

29,463 

48,179 

52,684 

181,883 

300,416 

405, 796 

Waste - ...11)8.. 

5,290 

9,097 

» 1,272 

8,398 

0,717 

1 «74r 

Reelcrs and mill waste 







IKs.. 



*231 



* 170 

All other waste lbs.. 



*8,020 



> 6, 471 






Total silk.: 





190, 320 

307,283 

413,567 

Wool and hair— 







Carpet Ibs-_ 

50,378 

148,787 

171,879 

7,6.38 

19^079 

34,946 

Clothing lbs.. 

261, 249 

32,821 

43,703 

65, 567 

6,939 

13, 6.55 

Combing lbs.. 

12, 997 

08,283 

298, 406 

3,509 

17,585 

108,117 

Hair of the angora, goat, al- 







paca and other like ani- 







mals lbs.. 

3,612 

1 4,246 

*2,851 

1, 128 

1,146 

*1,069 

Angora (mohair) lbs.. 


L 

*7,220 



*2,857 

Cashmere (alpaca, etc.) 





lbs— 



* 1,322 



* 551 







Total hair of angora. 







etc 




1,128 

1, 146 

4,477 

Wooled sheep and lamb skins. 







dry and green. lbs.. 



*24,708 



*5,096 





1 

Total wool lbs.. 





77,002 

1 45, 649 

167, 101 


1 ProlimJnary. * Begiimiiig Sept. 22, 1022. » Jnly 1-Sept. 21, 1922. 
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Table 652. — Agricultural imports of the United States ^ 1921-1923 — Continued. 


Year ending June 30, 


Article Imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

1 1920-21 

1921-22 

I 

1922-23' 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23' 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PKO DUCTS— COll . 

Tliou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thott- 

ThOUr- 

Thou- 


sait6». 

9andf. 

«and«. 

oanSa. 

sands. 

sands. 

Gelatin IKs.. 

2,397 

2,627 

2,839 

$1,231 

$098 

$900 

Ohio and glue size .lbs.. 

3,{>62 

4, 175 

0, 797 

703 

574 

G02 

Honey lbs.. 

6,430 

2,557 

6W 

550 

119 

61 

Ivory (unmanufactured) Ibs-. 

308 

198 

509 

1,030 

543 

1,520 

Packing-house products: 







Blood, dried lbs . 

7,413 

(») 

(*) 

200 

(*) 

(*) 

Bones, hoofs and liorut. lb.s.. 

101,834 

43, 300 

101,209 

2, 939 

592 

1,485 

Bristles— 







Not sorted lbs.. 

80 

G 

61 

276 

11 

21 

Sorted - ...lbs.. 

4, 168 

3,168 

.5,623 

8, 978 

4, 305 

7, 772 

Total bristles 




9, 254 

4, 310 

7,793 

Hair, animal — 







Horse lbs.. 

3,553 

3,945 

7,498 

1,590 

1,538 

3,300 

Other -_-lbs.- 

4, 059 

4,298 

9, t>05 

803 

419 

1,195 

Total hair (animal) 




2,303 

1,957 

4,405 

flide cuttings, raw, end other 







glue stock lbs . 

30, 108 

25,322 

29,768 

2,270 

1,150 

1, 167 

Hides and skins (other than 







fur.s) — 







llulTalo • 







l>ry, and dry .snlted.lbs.. 

4, 017 

3,084 

2,637 

1,306 

528 

337 




*1,266 



^230 


15 


0 



Kip — 







Dry and dry salted (6 to 










*11,628 



*2,120 

^^et salted (12 to 2r» 






|ioiiiids) _ lbs _ 



*9,168 



*1,908 

Calf- 





Dry ami dry saltod (le.ss 







tlmn 0 poiiiKJs) •*. .lihs. . 

11,810 

16,175 

14,988 

4, .>>48 

3,213 

*4,002 

W'‘t salted (les.s than 12 







pounds) •’ lbs.. 

23,780 

25,388 

6 30,736 

6,000 

5,354 

*7,048 

Total kip and coif 




10, 548 

8,567 

15,078 

Cattle- 

' 






Dry and dry salted., lbs.. 

24, 8M 

18.439 

1 58,770 

7,092 

2,912 

9,036 

Wet salted il)S. 

173, 759 

186, 198 

340,613 

32, 775 

23,687 

51, 576 

Total cattle, hides 




39,867 

1 26, 699 

64, 512 

Goat and i-dd— 


i 





Dry and dry snlted-.lbs 

30,816 

08,228 1 

70, 70>3 

28, 105 

20. 443 

83,223 

Green or pickled lbs.. 

4,912 

15,307 

18, 607 

1, m\ 

3, 337 

4,365 

Total goat and kid 



i 

30, 031 

32,780 

37, 588 

llonie, colt, and a.as -“ 







Dry and dry salted, Jbs. . 

1,142 i 

1,295 

11,910 

2.56 

139 

1,452 

Wet salted Jbs.. 

5,401 

3,430 

io,4fn 1 

752 

217 

044 

Total horsit*, etc 





1,008 

356 

2,396 

Kangaroo and wallaby - .lbs. , 

878 

724 

1. 152 


492 

1,084 

Bhc^ and lanil>— 







Dry lbs,: 

22,401 

12,593 

* 8,828 

9,517 

8, 131 

<853 

Green or pickled lbs.. 

35,899 

30,246 

* 16, 667 

10,806 

5,222 

*2,417 

Slate, dry and pickled 







.lbs. 



« 38, 276 



*8, 155 

Fleshers, picklod- .lbs,. 



*2,927 



*656 

Skivers, pl(iklod....,lbs. , 



» 104 



* 51 








Total sheep and lamb- , 




20,322 

8,353 

12,132 

All other hides and skins.lbs. . 

5,889 

5,504 

7,859 

1,962 

1,224 

1,930 

Total hides and skins 




105,909 

78,890 

135,296 


1 Preliminary- . J July 1-Sept. 21 . 

* Included In “ All Other FerlillzorB.’* ^ Including kip skins until Sept. 21, 1222. 

* Be^nnlng Sept. 22, 1222. * Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 
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Table 652 . — AffxicvUwral imporiB 0 / ^ Uwited JSUcUes, t9tl-t9M3 — Cositiaued. 


Article Imported. 

Year ending Juno 30. 

Quantity. 

Vulua. 

1030-21 

1021-22 

1022-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

ll)22-23» 

AMZMAXe AND ANIMAL FRODUCTS-<*OB. 

Packing-hoose products—Centlnued. . 
Moats — 

Beef and veal, fresh lbs.. 

Mutton and lamb, fresh.lbs.. 

Pork, fresh lbs. 

Other _lbs._ 

T/iOU- 
sands. 
41,85A ; 
108,538 
1,212 

T%0tt- 
sands. ! 
28,001 
12,856 
930 
4,619 

ThoV‘ 

saTids. 

32,481 

8,709; 

908 

%340. 

* 2 ; 007 

8,991 

Thou- 

tatuU. 

$6,246 

12,844 

336 

Thou- 

sands. 

$2,989 

2;045 

177 

1,845 

Hum- 

sands. 

$3,180 

1,421 

188 

569 

*i, 186 

1,118 

Poultry, dead or prepared j 

_ _]bs. 



Meat, prepared or preserved j 



7,140 

8 

307 

6,129 

1,692 

2 

601 




32 1 



Total moats 







_ 

21, 1.52 

7,667 

7, 661 


743 

123 

12,071 

11,762 



92 

72 

6,427 

1,3.39 








fimisago casings .ibs. . 

12,436 

18,503 

7,184 

I1,H91 


1,789 
4.961 
18,823 
6, 407 

11,016 

400 

•1,465 

, 113 

2,703 
912 

1 422 

; StiH 

164 
> 79 

1 660 

Animal otls,'n. b. s galls 




All other meat products Jbs_. 

7,303 

2, 019 

Total meats and meat products. 

Total packing-htTiisi^ products.. 




31.101 

18.991 

2J, 173 




i.l'.T."... ~ 

164, JMO' 

1 196,905 

''771,409 

Total animal products 

VKaETABLE PRODUCTS. 

Argols or wine loos Jbs.. 

Grain and grain products: 
Breadstulls— 

Cnn\ ... hoRh 






Toi. 348 


KO.'i, 714 

26,486 

6,743 

3,796 

33,268 

02, H» 

1, 428 

18,749 

125 

1,783 

6,122 

6^707 

790 

21,960 

188 

293 

11*078 

.56,947 

911 

3,032 

6,973 

1,964 

2,158 

4,014 

108 

t 

1,218 

137 

799 

872 

2,807 

65 

1,730 

158 

178 

362 

1,772 

67 

Oats. bush.. 

lUofr- 

TTncI caned, including 

paddy ...lbs.. 

Cleaned, eaeept patna 
lbs.. 

Kioe Hour, meal wul br'^ 
ken rice lbs.. 

Total rice 




6,280 

2,734 

2, 191 

Wheat- bu^.. 

b.'r==s=^= 

61,004 

1,421 

1*743 

69,000 

1*207 

14,406 

619 

810 

77,999 

1,992 

18,013 

429 

848 

93,905 

3,254 

97, 767 
13,592 
387 

2,855 

159 
4, 135 

16, 935 
3,560 
72 

2,089 

177 

1,868 

20,033 

2,303 

203 

3,405 

250 

1,041 

Wheat flour bbls. 

Bread, biscuit, etc.. lbs.. 

Farmaoeoussubstaaoes, tapi- 
oca, etc Jbs.. 

Maeaioni, vermicelli, eU;. 

lbs,. 

All other breadstuflis 

Total hreadstufto 






. 

134,112 

28,366 

29. 827 

Fodders and feeds: 

ilay tons.. 

Oil cakoand oil-cake iiieal...1bs-. 

TtARn . lbs 

118 

196,690 

6 

75,628 

. 32 
» 24, 251 
>22,773 
> 46, 055 
• 21, .600 

2,442 

8,707 

85 

1,660 

3»5 
*030 
>422 
> r)65 
>393 

Cnonniit - lbs _ 





All other - lbs.- 





Total oil oako and oiheake 
meal - 








i 

3,707j 

1,660 

2,016 

Bran, shorts, etc . tons 


■ - - - -j 

if 

17 

— ' " 

' 

1,824 

605 

025 

Beet pulp {dried) . tons _ 





Other fooders and deeds. 





Total fodders and feeds 








i 

6,149 

1, 745 

5,716 




,J.1 .• .ZS=i 


ssssMsssssaa 



^ Preliminary. * Betf nnlns Sept. 22, 1022. * J«ly I'-flept. 21 
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Tabls 662 . — AgricttUural imports of the United States, t9Si-19B3 — Continued. 


Year ending June 30. 


Article imported. 


Quantity. 

Value. 



1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

VEGETABLE PBODUCT3. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thmi- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 



sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Broom com.. 

.tons.. 

1 



$72 



('hicfiry root , raw or prepared 

...lbs.. 

7. 640 

(“) 

(*) 

514 

C») 

P) 

Cocoa ^d chocolate: 








Cocoa or cacao (crude) 

...lbs.. 

327, 123 

317, 124 

381,508 

30,931 

$27,349 

$34, 547 

Cocoa and chocolate (prepared) 








...lbs.. 

1,323 

1,844 

2,421 

362 

455 

519 

Total cocoa and chocolate . . 




31.293 

27,804 

35,096 









roflpc 

...lbs.. 

7.348,920 

1,238,012 

i7305, 188 

170,988 

148,503 

181, 6:49 

Extracts of and suhstitules for 








...lbs.. 

(*) 

*31 

*784 

(») 

*1 

* 2S 

Fibers, vegetable : 









bales. . 

203 



44,666 



Long staple 

bahis. - 


46 

101 


7,189 

22, 163 

Short staple 



329 

333 


30, 709 

38,477 









Total cotton 478-lb. 

bales. . 

263 

376 

194 

41,606 

43, 058 

00, 049 

Flux— 








Hackled'^ 

.tons.. 

1 

2 

2 

1,228 

1,947 

2,281 

All other. 

.tons.. 

6 

3 

6 

2. 178 

050 

2. 019 

Total flax ... 






3. 400 

2,906 

4. 301) 

TTcnp... 

.tons.. 

10 

3 

0 

37163" 

803 

1.4i2 

Istleund Tampico, 

-Ions.. 

16 

10 

n 

1.800 

754 

8i)0 

Juto nndjuto butts 

.tons . 

00 

02 

•8 

8,127 

5,416 

®<>85 

Jute , . 

.tons 



^ 00 



1 10, 132 

Jute butts 

.ions, . 



7 10 



» .*>32 

Kapok 

.tons.. 

6 

10 

9 

1,574 

3,254 

4, 125 





? 1 



®92 

Manila 

-tons. . 

52 

44 

97 

13, 951 

5,891 

12,943 

Now Zealand flax 

-tons.. 

4 



• 601 



Bssiil grass 

.tons,. 

16i‘ 

72 

08 

23, 299 

7, 725 

9.808 

Ail other vegetable flbers.. 

-tons.. 

0 

9 

19 

1.045 

902 

2 , 478 

Total voRotablo flbers . . 






101, 601 

71,780 

108, 335 

Forest products : 








Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, etc. — 







Cinobojxa bark from 

which 







qiiiniiieis made 

...lbs.. 

3,566 

767 

3,443 

1,335 

277 

1 , i;o 


lbs . 



^3. 148 



^ 1,479 

Licorice nwrt 

.. lbs.. 

50,^3 

62,388 

35. 339 

^3, '637 

2,681 

1, 195 

Licorice, ext met 

lbs.. 


1 

» 1,329 



»300 

Nux vomica 

...Ib8._ 

---J 


2,078 



98 

Opium, crude 

...IbvS.. 

77 

144 

115 

306 

385 

360 


Ihs 

1 


2,623 



208 

All other herbvS, roots, etc. 

i 







...lbs.. 

1 

! 

t 22, 480 



» 2, 556 

Total herbs, roots, etc 




5,273 

3.343 

. 7, 30ti 

{ 'orkwood bark . _ 

-libs.. 

47,804 

ZiAZh 

68,81S 

2,373 

1,024 

i7820 

Dyeing extraols 

...lbs.. 

709 j 

2,485 

3,556 

115 

169 

270 

Tttuning extracts— 








Qutibracho 

...lbs.. 

110,184 

134,274 

120,224 

6, 03? 

5,200 

4,795 

AJi other 

...lbs.. 

9,763 

7, 606 

7,260 

540 

260 

214 

Total tanning extracts 




7. 148 

5. 466 

5. 010 

Dye woods and materials for tan 

1 






ning— -•» 








L(jgwood 

.tons.. 

57 

31 

28 

1,097 ! 

645 

427 

Mangrove bark 

.tons.. 

7 1 

2 

7 

344 

41 

200 

M y robuluns fruit 

.tons.. 



7 22 



» 429 

Quebracho wood- 

.tons.. 

33 

24 

43 

682 

286 

656 

Sumac 

.tons.. 

1 

6 

8 

74 

268 

434 


..lbs.. 



7 7,636 



» 160 

Other, crude 





1,481 

Mir 

1,371 

Total dyewoods, etc 




- 

.. 4, 128 

2,231 

8,577 


1 Prolimin ary, » Known aa “ Dremed Line.*' 

> Included in "Sabstitntes for ooffeo.*’ * July l*Bept.21, 1923. 

8 Bee "Chicory root.** » Beginning $ept. 22, 1922. 

< Includes chicory root. 
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Table 652 . — Agricultural imports of the United States^ 19S1-1929 — Continued. 


yojvr ending June 30. 


Article Imported. 


Quantity. 


1020-21 1021-22 1922-231 ]920-'21 1921-22 1022-23» 


VEGETABLE PHD DUCTS— COD tinUOfl. 

Forest products— Continued. 

Gums, rosins, and balsams— 

Varnish, nims, and resins— Thoii- 
Copal, damar, and kauri Bands. 

lbs.. 44,618 

Domar lbs 

Kauri lbs. 

Shellac Ihs.. 23,K72 

Others lbs 

Tar, pitch, and turi)entfno 
lbs 


Cainphoi 

Natl 


Natural (crude) lb.s. . 

Keflned and synthetic 
lbs.. 

Total camphor 


Chicle. lbs. 

Crude _lbs.. 

Kotlncd or advimoed -lbs. . 


908 r>, (>77 

8,217 

(*) 


Thou- 
sands. 
s $1,381 
*1,209 
*1,606 
21, (182 
3,264 


Balsams, crude Ibs. 

Arabic or Senegal .lbs. 

'I’nigacanth ..Ib.s 

Gambler or terra Japonica 

lbs . 

Asafetida lbs.. . 

All other gums, resins, etc. 
lbs. . 

Total gums, resin.s, and 
balsams 

I ndlarub>>er, gutta-percha, etc.— 

Kubber, crude lbs . 

JeluloDg or pontiuuack . Jbs. . 

Bal:ita._ Ibs,. 

Gutta-percha lbs._ 

Guayulc gum lbs.. 

'i'’olal India rubber, etc 

lv(iry, vegetable (tagua nuts) 

lb.s„ 

Wood- 

Logs and round timbers (ex- 
cept cabinet wood) M ft. . 

Timber other than sawed 

M ft.. . 

Cabinet woods in the 1 ogs— 

('edar M ft.. 

Mahogany Mft.. 

All other Mft.* 


707,665 114,640 

8,713 1,076 

1, 767 1, 043 

1, OCR 1, 023 

197 


i.._ 1 117,079 


Total cabinet w'oods. 


Lumber— 

Boards, planks, deals, and 
other sawed lumber 

Mft.. 

Softwoods Mft.. . 

iiardwoods Mft.. . 

Laths thousands. . 

Shingles thousands.. 

All other lumber 


Total lumber.- | .. 

' Preliminary. 

•July 1-Sept. 21. 

* Beginning Sept. 22. 



8,200 

4, 174 

4,676 

30,008 

34,530 

3 12, 600 
*43,639 



*2,824 

3, 469 
7, 4.‘)6 
3, 070 

6,605 

7,006 

0,620 

10^052 

63,002 

40,031 

70,643 


* Less than 500 TX)unds. 

* Timber, “ Ship and other.’ 
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Table 662 . — AgricvUuraL imports of the United StcUes, 19B1-^192S — Continued. 


Article imported. 

Year ending June 30. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

VEGETABLE pRODX7CTa~continued. 

Forest products—Continued. 

Wood— Continued. 

Brier root and ivy or laurel 
root 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

$476 

2,544 

1,207 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Hattan (unmanufactured) 




$758 

454 

$2,076 

718 

>129 

206 

2,663 

Chair cane or reeds 




Osier or willow for basket 
making lbs . 



* 1,813 

4 

Boards, planks, deals, and 
other forms of sawed 

cabinet woods M ft.. 

Other unmanutoctured or 
paitly manufactiured wood. 

Total wood,. 


9 

708 

>1,470 

671 

3,503 







70, 28(t 

01, 492 

04. 145 

Pulpwood— 

Rough cord.. 

Pneh^ cord . . 

Rossed cord.. 

Total pulpwood.. 




33K 

1,093 

lt58 

178 

676 

72 

304 

V‘6 

131 

4,298 
10, 155 
3,196 

2,015 

6,262 

1,032 

2,784 

7.555 

1,714 




23, 649 

0,300 

12,053 

WoodiHilp— 

Mechanically ground . .tons. . 
Chemical woodpulp— 

Sulphite, unbleached 

tons.. 

Sulphite, bleached. tons.. 

Total sulphite... 




107 

223 

96 

207 

312 

147 

244 

500 

254 

12, 147 

30, 393 
16, 942 

5,488 

17, 373 
12; 733 

* 7,954 

26,297 

22,000 




47,335 

30,106 

48,297 

Soda pulp . - tons. _ 

1 





1 

269 

26 



67 

16,234 

1,638 

Sulphate, unbleached 

tons. 

Sulphate, bleached, tons.. 

Total sulphate 

129 

9 

230 

6 

15,480 

1,220 

13,665 

422 




16,708 

14,087 

17,872 

Total woodpulp 

1 . . . 






i 76, 181 

49,678 

74, 190 

Total forest products... 




i 



1 343, 141 

249,587 

412, 162 

Fruits: 

Apples - bush.. 


... 




8 153 
44,501 
1,248 
18,924 
52,037 
36,585 
1,365 



>209 
18,009 
111 
1,632 
2,686 
1,093 
1,920 
« 643 
2,690 
4, 870 
223 
2,539 

1,177 

>505 

>102 

>1,026 

>3,325 

Bananas bunch. . 

Berries lbs.. 

40,808 

46,120 

19,330 



19,951 

Currants lbs.. 

Dates llw.. 

Figs lbs.. 

Grapes cu. ft.. 

50, 178 
35,267 
25,424 
997 

49,467 
46, 742 
43, 139 
780 

5,^2 

2,034 

2,570 

1,632 

685 

1,520 

3,023 

36 

1,470 

6,778 

2,372 

3,710 

2,417 

3,413 

1,246 

589 

2,113 

I 8,125 

274 
2,187 

1,936 

1,663 

G rape fruit.... lbs . 

Lemons ll)S_. 


101,592 

122,821 

Olives galls.. 

4,054 

Omngns and liniAS lbs 



Pineapples 




Raisins and other d**ied 

Fruits preserved or canned... 

43,268 

18,363 

12,335 

In their own Juice or sugar 

lbs.. 



1776 

>8,173 

Other.. lbs.. 





All other fruits lbs.. 



3,226 

4,848 

Total fruits 




49,938 

47,362 

44,650 

Glue. VAfimtahlA Ihs. 



>22 

12,537 

1.295 

ctured onl^f 



*1 

571 

257 

1922. 

Moss, seaweed, etc. (crude) lbs.. 

Hops lbs.. 

L Preliminary. ^ Beginning Sej 

7,989 

4.808 

pt. 22. > 

7.747 

893 

‘ Unmanufa 

506 

2.283 

\ * July 

468 

841 

1-Sept. 21, 


85813®— YBK 1923 70 
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Tab!Ls 6S2. — AtrietiUural imports of the United States, IBSl—lOSS — Coafcimied. 


Artide hnpcnted. 


YEGSTABLX pRODUCTa— Continued. 


IndiRo; 

Natural 

Byntbetic 


lbs. 

lbs. 


Total indigo.. 


Liquors, alcoholic: 

Malt liquors galls. 

Distilled spirits proof goUs. 

Brandy proof galls. 

Cordials proof galls. 

Gin proof gdls. 

Whisky proof galls. 

All other proof galls. 


Total spirits.. 


Wines— 

Champagne or other spark- 
ling - galls.. 

Still n^es galls.. 

In casks .... galls.. 

In other coverings 
, dos. qts,. 


Total still wines.. 


Other beverages and friilt juices, 

n. e.s 

Lemon, lime, and sour orange 
juice, not more than 2 per cent 
alcohol.... lt«_. 

Total liquors, beverages, etc... 


Niosory and greenhouse stock: 

Bulbs, roots, and corms 

thousands.. 

Tlyaotnth do..., 

LUy, tulip, and narcissus 

.thousaads.. 

CrocuB and other do... 

Trees, plants, cuttings, and aeed- 

lii^ 

Fruit stocks thousands.. 

Rose stocks and plants.do. . ... 
All other 


Totd nursery and green- 
house stock 


Nuts: 

Almonds, not shdlledL lbs.. 

Almonds, shelled. lbs.. 

Coconuts, in the shell no.. 

Coconut meat, broken or copra^ 
shredded, desiccated, prepared , 

IbB— j 

Cream and Brasil nuts lbs.. 

Filberts, not shriled lbs.. 

Pilbcsrts, sheUed. lbs.. 

MarronA crude Jbs.. 

Ohestnnis, Inoludiiig marroDS 
...........................lbs.. 

Fsanuts, set sheUed lbs. . 

Peanuts, SheUed Jbs.. 

Walnutg, not sheUed Jbs.. 

Walnuts, sheUed lbs.. 

All other mtts 


Total nuts. 


Year ending June 80. 


Quantity. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-231 


Thou- 

sands. 

137 

2B7 


10 


85 

108 


195 

4 


154 


1,231 

90 


0,022 

13,875 

78,834 


20,889 

37,098 

11,791 

2,170 

22,916 


5^801 

42,628 

12,585 

10,041 


Thou- 

sands. 


443 


350 


33 

040 


199 


4,723 

26,019 

82,001 


44,382 

38,870 

14,138 

6,434 


22,602 

3,876 

7,487 

48,806 

17,087 


ThoUr 

sands» 

13 

14 


54 


14 

102 


s 1,165 


» 100 

*6 


>56 

>8 


» 16 
» 11 


4,719 

22,972 

77,062 


} 82,432 
89,728 
14,806 
^209 


80,151 
8,863 
4a; 439 
19,918 
17,606 


Value. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-231 


Thou- 

sands, 

$306 

215 


531 


14 


183 

354 

83 

1,047 

13 


1,079 I 


1,089 


1,711 

681 


2,292 


243 


5,817 I 


4,292 

2,691 


2,507 

2,173 

1,871 

897 

1,188 


283 

2,080 

1,560 

3,565 

1,806 


184, aot 


Thotu- 

sands. 

$29 

276 


804 


1,530 


1, 530 


278 

912 


912 


325 


3,045 


4,612 


339 

'"w 


5,017 


543 


2,162 


3,511 

1,810 

1,154 

818 


1,048 

146 

849 

5,378 

7,190 

921 


83,069 


^ Pieliminary. 


* Beginning Bept. 2$, 1922. 


* July l-8ept. 21, 1922. 


Th on- 

sands. 

$13 

13 


28 


2(Xi 


2-’Vl 


83 

250 


200 


481 
» 129 


1,150 


*4,380 

>218 

>1,854 
* 117 

«3 

>448 
»102 
> 136 


437 

5,640 

1,744 


2,360 

3,039 

1,057 

9i8 


041 

171 

2,011 

2,406 

4,438 

1,715 


25,913 
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Tabls 652 . — Agricvltural imports of the United Stales ^ 19S1-19MS — Continued. 


Artide imported. 

Year ending June 30. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1022-23 * 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 t 

VKGXTABLK pmoDucTS-^oontinued. 

Oil seeds, vegetable oils and fats: 

Oils and fats— 

Fixed or expressed— 

Chinese nut calls.. 

Cocoa butter or butter- 

Ine lbs.. 

Coconut--- lba._ 

Cottonseed lbs.. 

Linseed or flaxseed.. lbs.. 
Olive- 

Edible lbs.. 

Inedible Kails.. 

Palm lbs.. 

TTiou- 

aands. 

4,440 

015 

173,888 

1,315 

14,074 

33, 326 
202 
31,070 
2,700 
18. 103 
1,172 
49,331 

Thtm- 

tanAi. 

7,410 

7,123 

230,236 

(») 

168, 705 

59, 555 
3. 171 
3*J, 150 

ThOUr 

saruit. 

11,916 

3.010 
212, 573 
40 
56,764 

74,628 

5,685 

118,816 

Thou- 

sands. 

$4, 817 

106 

20,287 

141 

2,105 

11, 437 
208 
2,760 
317 
2,311 

1, 108 
4,012 

Thou- 

sands. 

$5,142 

1,728 

16,378 

(») 

11,078 

12, 216 
1,680 
2. 421 

Thou- 

sands. 

$10,189 

757 

14,968 

5 

5,053 

12,852 

3,445 

8,680 

Peanut lbs.. 

Kapeseed... galls.. 

Soy bean lbs.. 

2,878 

1.352 

8,2S;i 

7,553 

1,770 

38,635 

*8,407 

322 

029 

470 

705 

1,226 

2,412 

•584 

2,095 

All other 



702 

762 

Total flxed or expressed. 

Oils, distilled and essential— 




50,652 

54,016 

62,978 







*113 

*076 

*244 

183 



*295 
' *550 

*383 
361 

CllronGlla. lbs . 










Oranse lbs 





Birch tar and eaja^t 

7 

020 


2 
570 
4, 080 


Lemon lbs.. 

AH other 

707 

447 

502 

4,004 

278 

3,499 

Total distilled . 




6,670 

4,666 

5,375 

Total all vegetable oils. 

Seeds: 

Copra, not prepared, etc lbs.. 

Cottonseed...^ lbs.. 








56, 122 

58,582 

68,353 




102,240 

240,722 

306,100 

*56,982 

88,199 

25,006 

(♦) 

*6,817 

31,406 

0,024 

9,404 

11.504 

*439 

2,847 

50,356 

^^633 

1,319 

Castor bean lbs.. 

Flaxseed bu.. 

Palmnuts and palmnut kernels 

33,011 
16, 170 

4,645 

03,^1 

13,032 

C) 

30,133 

217 

2,040 

26,019 

(*) 

Poppy seed .lbs 

Other oil seeds lbs. . 


803 


80 

Total oil seeds 




60,676 

87,489 

67,326 

Alfalfa Iba 



*5,233 

609 

2,242 

1,451 

9,001 

' 


*589 

91 
257 
188 
1, 148 

Clover- 

Red lbs.. 

Alsike lbs.. 

14, 515 

9,200 

2,218 

1,532 1 

Crimaon . Iba 





All other clover lbs,. 

Total clover seed. 

17. 740 

16,603 

2,068 

2,149 ; 




4,306 

8,681 

1,684 

Grass awaibi __ lha _ 

0,507 

22,352 

13,463 

7,139 

*685 

*0,550 

14L405 

*506 

1,067 

2; 887 

906 

839 

>99 

'305 

1,579 

•98 

1,283 

1,341 

Vetch and other field seeds.. lbs.. 

Garden and other seeds— 

Cabbage . .lbs 





flttnary lha 





Sugar beet ibs.. 

1 %^ 1 

4,103 i 

4,124 

646 

Turnip - - Ihs.. 

Other garden and flower seeds j 
All other seeds 

- i 



2,046 1 

1 


__ _ _ _ ! 

4,768 

Total seeds 




64,831 

46,883 I 

76,138 

Spices • 

Capsicum and paprika or exf- 
enne pepper— 

Unipound. Its.. 

Ground lbs.. 

Cassia or cassia vera, unground 

lbs.. 

Cloves, ungrewmd lbs.. 

Ginger roetf angreuiid Jhs.J 

2; 031 
2; 503 

3,231 

4,722 

4,082] 

2,994 

3,185 

9,501 
6,707 
0,080 1 

6,771 

8,642 

10,204 

6,776 

4,812 

480 

506 

303 
1, 199 
492 

427 

484! 

490 

1,282 

038 

693 

494 

617 

675 


^Prdtodninr. *Iie8BtiMAS00 pounds. * Beginning Sept. ^ ^ Included In “ Other oil seeds.*' 
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Table 652. — AgrieuUural imports of the United States, IdZl—lBSS — Continued. 


Year ending June 30. 



J92P-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 


1021-22 

1922-231 

VEQBTABLK PRODUCT8-~COntinued. 

Spices— C on tinned . 

Mustard — 

Ground lbs.. 

Seed, whole lbs.. 

Nutmegs, ungiound lbs. . 

Pepper— 

iTrigroimd _ Ibs. . 

Thou- 

sands. 

908 

4,018 

3,492 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,594 

12,490 

4,144 

36,948 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,764 
13, 216 
6,258 

>8,330 

Thou- 

sands. 

$488 

254 

661 

Thou- 

sands. 

$922 

487 

400 

2,588 

Thou- 

sands. 

$1,018 

600 

699 

*687 


21, 930 

2,172 




320,386 
>4,823 
18, 640 


*1.346 

>483 

2,200 

White lbs.. 





All other spices lbs.. 

Total spices 

9,067 

8,714 

023 

664 




7,326 

8,316 

10,560 

Starch lbs.. 

Sugar and molasses: 

Molasses galls.. 

Sugar- 

Beet lbs.. 

12,93fi 

113,414 

22,492 

0,984,196 

6,992 

7,876 

87,908 

6 

8, 464, 329 
3,672 

12,716 

161,831 

010 

3,600 

3,008 
660,110 
1, 363 

357 

1,607 

0) 

200,774 

342 

406 

3,003 

Cane lbs.. 

Maple sugar and sirup . .lbs. . 
Sugar in dried cone lbs.. 

8,422,483 
3,217 
» 6 

365, 100 
600 
» 1 

Total sugar 




606, 431 

201 , no 

866,701 

Total sugar and molasses... 




668.940 

202,783 

368,794 

Tea lbs-. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured : 

Leaf, product of Philippine 

Tslanas .Ibs.. 

Loaf, suitable for cigar wrap^s 

Cigar leaf— 

72,196 

1,851 

10,271 

86,142 

504 

5,211 

96,669 

1,922 

8,794 

>10,698 

> 0,629 

> 32, 822 
>10^129 

17,687 

405 

19,357 

18,040 

67 

10,940 

26;® 

226 

10,432 

>8,388 
*0,943 
>22, 447 
> 8, 103 











Allotherleaf lbs.. 

Totollcaf 

46,801 

^,511 

48.3^ 

46,053 




68, 220 

67,050 

68,629 

Scrap and other unmanfoctured 
Ibs.. 



> 1,990 



• 596 

Total unmanufactured 




68,220 

.57,050 

60,225 

Vanilla beans lbs.. 

“ "S86 

8,753 

1,248 

6,185 

1,^1 

6,901 

1,751 

1,621 

1,638 

2,279 

1,881 

2,376 

2,884 

1,818 
1,172 
>111 
> 1,280 
2,478 
1,491 

6,513 

Vegetables: 

Canned, prepared or preserved— 
Mushrooms and truflles.lbs.. 
Pickles and sauces ..lbs.. 

Peas.- lbs.. 



>846 
> 20, 160 

Tomatoes lbs. . 





All other canned , etc 



3,226 

8,316 

873 

1,216 

Other edible substances 




Dried and fresh— 

Beans, dried... lbs.. 


81,171 

167,366 


Bnanfl AndlAntlU hiinh _ 

824 

1,560 

3,423 

7,888 

689 

2,271 

6,540 

8,861 

220 

730 

774 

Peas, dried bush.. 

Potatoes- 

Natural state bush. . 

Dried and flour of. . .lbs. . 

Oarlic lbs.. 

Onions .bush.. 

Turnips Ibs.. 

58,832 

2 , no 

2,040 

6,856 

2,488 

26,063 

672 

606 

7,890 

1,781 

>100,242 

2, 166 

1,793 

85 

327 

3,306 

1,020 

836 
26 
346 
1,900 
*297 
3, 560 

Other, dried and fresh 




2,526 

3,399 

Total vegetables 

i 



22, 716 

20,225 

21,838 

Vinegar proof galls. . 

Wax, vegetable lbs.. 




153 
6, 236 


' w 

»,38<i 

70 

1,600 1 

1,013 

C) 

1,601 

Total vegetable products in- 
cluding fores t products 



' 

1,789,630 

1,446.489 

1.036,086 

786,409 

1, 600, 416 

1,088,264 

Total vegetable products ex- 
cluding forest products 




Total agrloultural imports In- 
oluding forest products 




2,284,978 

1,041,837 

1. 628. 660 

2.306.130 

Total agrloultural imports ex- 
cluding forest products ... 




1,279,072 1,893,068 






Vitluo. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Monthly Summaries of Foreig;a 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1022, and 1023, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

> Preliminary. > Beginning Sept. 22. ^ Included in ''Other edible substances.** 

* July 1-Sept. 21, 1922. * Loss than 500 pounds 
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EXPORTS. 


Tablb 663 . — Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States, 1921-19SS, 



Year ending Juno 30. 

Article exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1920-21 

1021-22 

1022-23* 

1920-21 

1021-22 

1922-23* 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 








TliWi- 

ThOUr 

Thm- 

Thoti- 

Ihou- 

Thou- 

Animals, live: 


«and». 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Cattle --No_. 

146 

>90 


$11,051 

* $4, 345 


Bulls for breeding .No.. 


* 1 

2 

* 180 

$274 

Cows for breeding No.. 


>3 

20 


* 347 

884 

Other cattle J. No.. 


>60 

40 


*4,977 

1,706 

Swine.- No.. 

103 

98 

76 

2,210 

i;242 

000 

Elorses No.. 

13 

* 12 


1,923 

*1,265 


For breoding .No 


> 1 

(*) 

* 132 

137 

Others No.. 


> 6 

8 


*471 

012 

Sheep No.. 

81 

62 

16 

533 

294 

165 

Mules, asses, and burros No.. 

7 

11 

J3 

1,063 

1.010 

1,325 

Poultry, live ...No.. 


*227 

491 


^154 

268 

Other live animals lbs.. 




429 

031 

525 

168 

Total live animals 




17, 711 

14, 951 

6,010 







Beeswax llw.. 

190 

102 

83 

80 

28 

26 

Dairy products: 







Butter lbs.. 

7,829 

7,512 

0, 110 

3,504 

2,870 

3.705 

Cheese lbs.. 

10,826 

7,471 

8,446 

2,890 

1,711 

2.170 

Milk and cream— 







Fresh and sterilized golls.. 



00 

441 

204 

80 

(fondenacd (sweetened) -lbs.. 

147,732 

70,525 

48,067 

27, 162 

11,675 

0,770 

Evaporated (unsweetened) 







Ibs-- 

114,036 

107,786 

108,071 

13,113 

18,363 

10,008 

Powdered (dried) lbs.. 

3.838 

n, 318 

2,018 

770 

1,462 

504 

Other, including cream. .ibs.. 














Total dairy products 





47,970 

36. 875 

23,327 

Eggs: 

Eggs in the shclL doz.. 

28,060 

33,782 

34,284 

11, 251 

10,016 

9,811 

Eggs and yolks (frozen, dried. 







and canu^) .lbs.. 



556 

202 

132 

80 

Feathers (crude, not dressed) lbs.. 



4,304 

441 

280 

818 

Fibers, animal, wool and mohair (un- I 






manufactured) lbs..! 

5,584 

924 

476 

2,250 

200 

123 

Gelatin, animal ..a.... ...... ..lbs.. 


1 77 

301 


> 62 

202 

Glue, animal lbs.. 

6,977 

2,101 

2,005 

1, 148 

349 

431 

Honey lbs.. 

1,112 

2,407 

2,801 

183 

202 

200 

Packing-house products: 







Meat— 







Beef and veal— 







Beef, fresh lbs.. 

21,084 

3,866 j 

3,716 

3,706 

510 

560 

Veal, fresh........ lbs.. 


127 

361 


23 

55 

Beef, canned lbs. . 

10,783 

3,740 

2,302 

2,511 

071 

631 

Beef and veal, cured or 







pickled lbs.. 

23,313 

20. 774 

24,185 

2,008 

2,396 

2,300 

Total beef and veal 







lbs.. 

55, 160 

34,618 

80,564 

0,214 

3,911 

3,554 

Meat extracts and bullion 


1 





cubes ...... ....Ibs-. 


■ *163 

485 


*212 

520 

Other moat, canned..... lbs.. 

1 

1 

7,534 

5,811 

3,014 

2,806 

Other moat (including edible 

1 


offal) ..............lbs.. 



47, 135 

6,025 

4,047 

4,488 

Mutton and iamb lbs.. 

7,^ 


1,860 

1,201 

425 

881 

Pork- 







Carcasses, fresh® — Ihe.. 

57,075 

22,826 

0,461 

11,135 

3,315 

1,338 

Loins and other fresh 







parts lbs.. 


*3,085 

84,040 


*647 

&4S7 

Canned lbs.. 

1. 110 

2,263 

2,761 

450 

660 

052 

Cured— 







Hama and shoulders 







lbs.. 

172,012 

271,642 

319, 187 

40,068 

66,217 

55,206 

Baoon lbs.. 

488,208 

850,540 

406,282 

103, 115 

50,078 

50,048 

Pickled lbs.. 

33,288 

33,510 

40,931 

5,381 

8,041 

4,068 

Total pork....lbe.. 

752,700 

683,875 

814,665 

160, 169 

114,667 

128,088 


1 Praliminary. > Tan. 1 -Jane 30. Includes all Mb pork prior to Tan. 1, 1022. 

> Joly-Deo. 81. * Less than 800. 
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Tablib 663. — AgricvtUurol exports 


bntinued. 


of the United States, 19$l-19fBS’- 


Year ending June i 



ANIMAL AMD ANIMAL PBODVCTS-~OOn. 

Packing-bonse productft--Oon. 
Meat—Con. 


Caimed lbs_. 

Other lbs. 

Fooltry and game— 

Fresh Ibs- 

Cannod lbs.. 


Oils- 

OloooU lbs.. 106*415 

Neat*s-foot oil lbs 

Stearins and fatty adds. .lbs. . lo, 177 i 

Oieo and lard stearin 

lbs 

Grease stearin. lbs 

Oleic acid or red oil. -lbs 

Stearic add lbs 

Other fatty acids lbs 

Oleomargarine lbs.. 6,219 

TaUow lbs.. 16,844 

Edible lbs 

Inedible lbs 

Oleo stock ...lbs — ...... 

Bones, hoofe, and horns lbs 


and goat 

(induding 


Total hides and skins.-lbe 


Lard 

Neutral lard 

Lard oil 

Sausage casings.. 


104,056 15,212 

1,233 

2,430 


.lbs.. 


•4,071 

.lbs.. 


•8,887 

than 



-lbs-. 

8,148 

4,939 

.lbs.. 

8*808 

36,686 

-lbs.. 

814 


-lbs.. 


•740 

and 



.lbs.. 

3,042 

4,6M 

-lbs-. 






..lbs.. 

42,156 

80,328 

-lbs.. 



-lbs.. 

746,157 

812,379 

-Ibi.- 

22,544 

19, 573 

.Ibs.. 

670 

493 

-lbs.. 

29,895 

27,769 

e. s. 



-lbs.. 


•804 


Total fiacking-hoiise products 

Total animal products 

VBaXTABLE rBODTJCTS. 

Broom corn tons.. 8 

Ooooa and chocolate (prepared or 

manufactured) lbs 

Cocoa, powdering lbs 

Choooi^ (induding sweetened) 
lbs-. 

CoSes: 

Green Ibs- 2*1,577 

Boasted lbs.. 1,235 

Total eoilee lbs. 


30*708 26*373 5*827 

1,180 1,319 860 


1 Preliminary. 

* Jan. Wune 18. 


* July 1-Dec. 81, 1921. 

* Inohidei aoap steak. 
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Tablb 668 . — Agricultural exports (^mestic) of the United SteUes, 19B1—19S8^ 

Contmued. 


YeM* ending June 30. 


Article exported. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

1920-81 

1921-22 

1022-23* 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022-23* 

YSQXTABLK PRO DUCTS— <!onllnued. 

Cotton (unmanufactured) : 

Upland and other* bales.. 

Long staple (li in. or over}.. 

Thcnt- 

gaiidfi. 

6,670 

(*) 

Thou- 

sands. 

« 3, 762 
(<) 

*679 

«2,261 

120 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

$600,080 

Thou- 

sands. 

•1321,686 

Thou- 

sands. 

Bca Tslancf * bales. . 

Other • do 

1 

886 

4,318 

48 

M 

88 

•69,140 

•213,321 

2,195 

$148 

114,285 

642,871 

1,679 

Bhort staple (under llbi.)*.do 

Linters * do 

63 

1, 047 

Total cotton * do — 

Flavoring extracts and fruit juices 
lbs.. 

6, 623 

6,718 

6,263 

600, 186 

696,379 

668,083 



1,744 

116 

1,236 

169 

799 

101 

643 

88 

Flowers, cut lbs. 



Forest products: 

^ Barks and extracts of, for tan- 
ning— 

ChMtniit... lbs.. 


»4,894 

7,387 

24,847 


•160 

1, 104 

268 

1,168 

Other tanning extracts lbs.. 


1,732 

Total barks and extracts. . . 




1, 732 

1, 254 

1,436 

Logwood extracts lbs 



2,437 

2; 872 

1 

906 

1,471 

3,671 

23 

63 

557 

732 

101 

71 

366 

400 

74 

83 

Dyeing and tanning material 

(crude) tons . 

Moss lbs.. 

(*) 

1 

Naval stores, gums and resins— 

Rosin 

Tar, turpentine and pitch 

Dbls.. 

877 

42 

0,742 

786 

»10 

10,786 

266 

19 

746 

1,040 

10,363 

878 

11,279 

6,621 

•63 

8,072 

207 

87 

166 

10, 164 

Spirits of turpentine . ..galls.. 

Wood turpentine galls.. 

Tar and pitch, wood.-.bbls.. 
Other gums and resins . . .lbs. . 

9,012 

398 

34 

2,165 

11,481 

331 

205 

590 

Total naval stores 




22,020 

16, 216 

22,771 

Wood- 

Logs and round timber— 

Hardwoods M ft..i 

Softwoods: 

Southern y^low pine 

.....Mft.. 

Douglas flr M ft.. 

Cedar ....M ft.. 

12 

6 

15 

7 

8 
14 

»28 

42 

12 

8 

41 

67 

6 

825 

227 

899 

468 

806 
236 
• •949 

1,700 

694 

140 

723 

2,284 

131 

Other soft woods 
Mft.. 

Total loffl and 
round timbers.. 

23 

739 




2,190 

3.660 

3,872 

Lumber- 

Boards, deals and jdanka— 
Softwooda— 

Cypress.. M ft.. 

Douglas flr M ft . . 

Rough M ft.. 

8 

879 

7 

678 

10 

#228 

•229 

•11 

•241 

•251 

•05 

14 

27 

46 
25 

•80 

47 

727 

12,072 

406 

14,640 

677 

•6,236 

•6,325 

•485 

•9,681 

•10,506 

•4,689 

660 

1,888 

2,818 

1,234 

•789 

1,801 

Dressed . . .M ft. . 





Soutbem yeUoii^iM 
Rouid*- M ft-. 

613 

468 

27,786 

16,740 

Dressed. ..JVf ft.. 





Western yellow^toe 

White pine M ft.. 

R^wood Mft.. 

Sj^ce M ft.. 

Western hemlock 
.. .M ft. 

14 

80 

86 

16 

4 

21 

86 

26 

726 

8,111 

2,702 

1,389 

190 

1,443 

1,388 

733 

Other softwoods 
Mft.. 

Total softwoods.. - 

122 

125 

6,814 

8,986 




63,636 

88,634 

46,533 


1 i-i 



I Prallmlnary. * July 1-Deo. 81, 1081 * Jan. l~June 30 . 

I Bate ol MO pounds. * Less than MO. • July 1-Deo. 81, 1032. 
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Table 663 . — Agricultural exports ^mesiic) of the United StateSi 19ISi-19t9 — 

Continued. 


1 

1 

1 

Year ending June 30. 

Article exi)orted. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1920-21 

1921>22 

1922-23^ 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23' 

'VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— continued. 







Forest products— Continued. 







Wood— C ontinued . 





i 


Lumber— Continued. 







Boards, deals and planks— 
Continued. 

Thwk 

Thott- 

Thou- 

Thcu- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Hardwoo<ls— 

sandi. 

sanda. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Ash M ft 



> J6 



>$680 



»4 

10 


>$273 

806 

Qura M ft-. 

25 

37 

64 

$i,9«i 

1,005 

2,963 

Hickory . ...M ft,. 


a 1 

3 


> 82 

237 

Oak Mft.. 

78 

88 

138 

8,4.'il 

5,033 

9. 046 

Poplar M ft. . 

10 

14 

19 

1 1.221 

1,388 

1,849 



82 

6 


»2f9 

878 

Other hardwoods 







Mft_. 

38 

63 

66 

5, 224 

4,280 

6, 062 

Total htwrdwoods... 




16. 802 

14, 140 

22,119 

Total boards, deals 

1 





1 

and planksi 





70,498 

52, 674 

68.652 



> 6 

42 


>48 

1 267 

Shingles thousands. . 



20 

26 

26 

168 

131 

1 154 

Shoou — 







Box Ft. b. in, . 



>30,497 

3,866 

1,054 

>1,017 

Southern yellow 






1 




2 16, 177 



>600 




>ai;29c 



> i,o.n 


1,061 


4, 675 

>774 


>343 

i,390 

*1,0.57 

4,o;i8 

Rlttf’lf _ sels 


>168 

'209 


>95 

93 








Total Shooks.. . 




8. 430 

3,880 

6,839 

Cooperage- 

Staves.... ....... no.. 

65, 710 

>12,166 


1 == 

10,00) 

>956 


Tight.... ....no.. 

> 7 ; 106 

21,400 


>789 

3,018 

Slack no__ 


> 15 ; 892 

36,076 


>280 

776 







Total staves.- 




10,001 

2,0:13 

3, 814 

Heading sets.. 




745 

204 

380 

Total staves and head- 







ings 





10, 740 

2,237 

4, 104 

Pulp wood on. ft. 


>1,791 

1,303 


> 138 

02 

Hai&oad thtfi no 

6,040 

•1,0)4 


7,099 

» 1, 394 


IlnrdivnndH nn 

>260 

643 


>366 

879 

Softwoods no.. 



>666 

1,817 


>607 

1,606 

Total ties 




7,099 

2,267 

2,484 

Piling linear foet 





s 128 

324 

T^egraph, trolley and elec- 







triclight polos .no.. 


> 11 

30 


>90 

214 

Other lumber Ft. b. m.. 



0,612 

4,659 

1,247 

406 

Total lumber 




101, 500 

02.840 

83,626 

Timber, hewn and sawed— 







Hardwoods— 







Oak ..Mft 


> 1 

3 


>46 

166 

Othw hardwoods.. M ft.. 

6 

6 

2 

445 

280 j 

110 

Softwoods— 







Southern yellow pine 







Mft.. 

96 

118 

172 

4,003 

3,400 

6,704 

Doughis fir M ft.. 


>97 

179 


>2,090 

4,614 

Cedar Mft.. 


>4 

19 


* 184 

1,013 

Other softwoods.. .M ft. . 

21 

43 

9 

063 

1,023 

289 

Total timber, hewn 







and sawed 




6,111 

7, 037 

12,886 

All other, including firewood 







- CU. ft-. 




2,668 

342 

279 

211 

Total wood.. 




100,233 

73, 816 

100,595 


I Preliminary, • Jan. l-Jono 30. * J uly 1-Dec. 31. 
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Tablb 663 . — Agricultural exports {domestic) of the United Stales, 1921-19SS — 

Continued. 


Article exported. 

Year ending June 30. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ioao -21 

1021-22 

1022-2:{i 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 l 

VKOBTABLE rRODucTfl— Continued. 

Wood alcohol gals.. 

Thou- 

sand*. 

408 

2'/ 

Thou- 

sand*. 

737 

Thou- 

sand*. 

1, 528 

ThOUr 

sands. 

$1,032 

2,731 

Thou- 

sand*. 

$566 

Thou- 

sands. 

$1,333 

Bulphito— . tons.. 

*io 

*2 

13 

14 

3 

2 

*433 

*162 

680 

802 

301 

82 

8ocfa.> tona,^ 






Total wood pulp 






2,731 

1,275 

1,185 

Total forest products 

— 



141,876 

03,586 

128,242 

Fruits: 

Subtropical fruits— 

Grapefruit boxes. . 

Lemons do — 

Oranges -do 




311 

2,001 

3 140 
234 
1,641 
*27 
*2,676 

«.570 

*1,395 

*69 

252 

150 

1,790 

37 

2,338 

1,118 

7,875 

*456 

1,212 

7,636 

*131 

3 50 

>4,304 
* 3, 813 
*410 
1,032 
*29 
1,477 
*36 
3,019 

831 

909 

7,661 

157 

68 




Other fruits, fresh (green or rim)— 

2,665 

18,818 

m 

Apples in boxes iioxes.. 

Apples in barrels. bbls.. 

3,491 
503 
8,180 
14,022 
36,785 
13, 105 
34,337 

6,525 
2,073 
881 
1,051 
1,617 
584 
1, 425 



*172 



2,215 



»6ii 



4,319 

Total fre.sli 







35,120 

23,594 

24,282 

Dried and evaporated— 

Apple.s lbs. . 

Apricots Ibs-. 

Peaches lbs.. 

ITunes U»S-. 

Kaisins lbs.. 

Other dried lbs.. 

18,053 
8,332 
3, 673 
57,461 
24,402 

12,431 
16, TOO 
0,260 
109,398 
49,639 

1= 

12,827 
11, 103 
5,586 
79,220 
03,962 
10,632 

1.864 

1,745 

523 

5,474 

5,292 

1,089 

1,772 

3,231 

741 

9,766 

8,029 

1,015 

1,447 
2, fil7 
711 
7,583 
10,284 
1.3.52 

Total dried and evaporated. 

Fruit pulp ((unnory waste) , Jbs— 

Total fresh and dried fruits 




15,987 

24, .543 

23,994 

2, 104 

1,348 

1,565 

96 

40 

47 

__ 



51,211 

48.183 

48,323 

Preserved— 

Canned— 

4 iiri^i.Q lbs 



1.3,800 

2,251 

64,624 

49,358 

21,848 

1,983 

63,388 



1,187 
369 
5,388 
6,105 
2,346 
174 
0, 910 

f'liAfries lbs 


350 

952 


59 

4,998 

4,254 

2,579 

78 

4,405 

Peaches lb.S-. 

Pears lbs. . 

Pineapples -lbs. _ 

PlOTO^ lbs 


3,601 

3,851 

2,064 

Others (»nned lbs.. 


3, 612 

'Tnpll pATITIAfl 




13, 128 

16,373 

22,479 

Others preserved (Jams and 
Jellic.s) ibs- 




1 


2,219 

1,000 

514 

458 

Total preserves ' 






14, 128 1 

16,887 

22,937 

Total fruits 




65, 3.39 1 

65,070 

71,260 

Ginseng-- lbs.. 

Other crude vegetable drugs lbs.. 

167 

100 

176 
4, 235 

1,624 

830 

1,606 

761 

2,417 

970 

Total vegetable dn^gs 




2,460 

2,366 

3,387 

Glucose and grape sugtu : 

Glucose (com simp) lbs,. 

Grape sugar (corn sugar) — lbs.. 

Total 




126,972 

15,082 

258,448 

15,534 

156, 315 
6,370 

5,023 

837 

6,110 

448 

4,788 

226 




5,860 

6,5.58 

5.014 





» Preliminary. * Jan. 1-June 30. » July 1-Dec. 31. 
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Tablb 663. — AtrieuUwr^ exports ^mesUe) 0 / the United Stales, 

Continued. 


Year ending June 80. 


Article exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

199&-2I 

1621--22 

1082'23i 

1920-21 

1021-22 

1022-231 

VEOKTABLK PRODUCTB-OOntinued. 







Grain and grain products (bread- 







stuffs): 

ThOVr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Grain— 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Barley bush.. 

20,467 

22,400 

18, 193 

$25,184 

$16^614 

$13,692 

Buckvhoat.... bush.. 

309 

383 

140 

637 

m 

152 

Com. bush.. 

6A011 

176,386 

94,064 

60,031 

115.862 

7S.031 

Oats bush.. 

4, .302 

16,987 

18, 574 

3, 732 

7.986 

9,282 

Rice lbs.. 

>440,856 

1 .507, 898 

318, 941 

*19,313 

>18.905 

12,379 

Rye bush.. 

46,73.'i 

20,684 

61,412 

02, 7:14 

32,808 

47,513 

Wheat bush.. 

293,208 

208,321 

154,061 

689,813 

279,656 

102,015 

Total grain 




891,4^ 

472,826 

340,904 

Grain products— 







TTntninv An<1 ffrttii . _ Ihs 


>208,036 

79,979 


*3,663 

1,336 

Other com products for table 



use lbs.. 


*1,008 

6,081 


*66 

800 

Bread, Wscult, etc lbs. . 

12,264 

7,066 

9,480 

2; 612 

953 

1,808' 



>4,689 

6,292 


•870 

602 

Other wheat” products for 






table nse lbs.. 


>1,933 

4,229 


>101 

821 

Meal and flour- 






(<) 



(*) 




*2,836 

892 

*100 

42 

Gonimeal and flour . bbls . . 

999 

776 

634 

7,277 

2; 634 

2; 460 

Oatmeal and rolled oats 







lbs 

91,698 

94,491 

123, 115 

4,203 

3,457 

4,406 

Rice flour, meal and 







broken rioe lbs . . 


* 33, 611 

51,729 


* 735 

1, 142 

Rye flour bbls„ 

267 

' 43 

' 43 


230 

2)3 

Wheat flour bbls.. 

10,180 

15,797 

14,883 

154,624 

97,886 

- 

83,991 

Total meal and flour. . . 




168,721 

104,542 

92,263 

Cereal breakfast foods lbs.. 



11,060 

6,236 

2,162 

1,035 

Other gridna and flours lbs.. 



6,467 

3,211 

1,423 

376 

Total breadatufb 





1,071, 123 

686,475 

447,871 

Fodders and feeds: 

i 






Hay tons.. 

60 

66 

47 

1,213 

1,044 

040 

MiUfeed- 







Bran and middlings... tons.. 

6 

14 

3 

183 

809 

97 

Corn feeds tons.. 


>3 

1 


•70 

23 

Bcreonings lbs.. 


8,260 

10^037 


67 

167 

Sorgum, nofir, and milo 





iniifrfl bush.. 


*63 

68 


*85 

68 

l*iopered feeds not medl- 







dual. lba__ 


11,268 

19,664 


180 

401 

Other mill feeds tons.. 

10 

22 

84 

568 

623 

706 

Dried grain and malt 







sprouts tons.. 

W 



7 









Oil cake, and oil-cake meal: 







Oake- 







Cooonut cake lbs.. 

473 

14,726 

8,860 

12 

177 

06 

Com cake. lbs.. 

1,796 

8,606 

686 

80 

62 

12 

Cottonseed cake..... lbs.. 

869,987 

41A367 

842; 544 

7,304 

8,606 

7,789 

Linseed cake lbs.. 

873,070 

409,307 

63A566 

9;685 

ia423 

11,677 

Peanut cake ...lbs.. 


*14,493 

692 


*164 

12 

Other cake Jbs.. 

9,878 

4% 064 

8,092 

234 

706 

C6 

Cottonseed meal Ibi.. 

94,714 

117,464 

111,805 1 

1,858 

2,830 

S^8Qg 

Linseed meal lbs.. 

18,186 

14,661 

88,067 

460 

820 

841 

Other oil cake Jbe.. 


*6,698 

2,782 


*93 

64 






Total oil cake and oU- 1 

! 






cake meaL lbs.. 

867,606 1 

1,090,246 

1,0(0; 084 

10,513 

22; 770 

82,719 

Total fodders and feeds 



^ . 

21,469 

26,107 

2A111 



. . — .-i.,. ja= ' ■ — 



1 PieUminary. < Less than 0OO. 

* Includes rioe flour and broken rloe prior to Jan. 1, IB32> * Included in rice grain from July 1 to 

I Jtm. Wune 80, im, Deo. 81, 1991. 
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Tabia 653. — AgriculivTol expwrU {domestic) of the United Siatee, 10$1--10£S — 

Continued. 


Aitide ezx>orted. 


Year ending June 30. 


Quantity. 


1020-21 1021-22 1022-231 


Value. 


1020-21 1021-22 1022-231 


VEOiTABLi PBODUcn--eontlnued. 

Mdt - — — .......bush.. 

Qlue, vegetal Iba.. 

Hops lbs.. 

Lic;^r8, alocdu^: 

Beveragea, malt galls.. 

Spirits, distilled galls.. 

Wines galls.. 

Other beverages galls. 


Thou- 

Bands. 

7,477 


22^206 

lA 

884 


Thou- 

Bands 

A654 

*490 

10,522 

45 

186 

21 


Total beverages. 


Nursery and neen house stock 

Fruit 8to(», cuttings or seedlings 

No.. 

All other stock, plants and bulbs 
No.. 


*887 

*2,680 


Total. 


Nuts: , 

Peanuts lbs..] 

O^her nuts lbs 


13,149 


12,858 


tgetablo: 

^ or expressed— 

Coconut oil 

Cottonseed oU 

Crude 

lbs.. 

lbs,. 

lbs.. . 

Refined 

lbs.. . 

Total oottosaead oil 

Com oil 

lbs.. 

l/lnf«eed oil 

lbs.. 

Peanut oil 

ibs.. 


6,630 

283,208 


10. 185 
*62,203 
*20,473 
« 18, 879 


Hoy-beau oil lbs_.| 

Cocoa butter .lbs.. 

Vegetable oleomargarines 

lbs.. 

Vegetable oil lard com- 
pounds lbs.. 

Vegetable soap stock lbs.. 

Other vegetable oils and fats 
lbs. 

Total fixed or expressed 

VolatDo or essential — 

Peppermint lbs.. 

Other lbs..] 

Total volatile 

Total vegetable oils 

Seeds: 

Oilseeds lbs.. 

Cottonseed .lbs..] 

Flax or linseed lbs. 

Total oil seeds 

Seeds fer sowing— 

Field and forage plant seeds— 

Alfalfa llm. 

Clover- 

Bed Jbs. , 

Other lbs.. 

Timothy Ibs.J 

Other grass seeds — lbs.. 
Other field and forage 
plant seeds....... .lbs.. 

Vegetable and flower seeds 

lbs. 

All other seeds 

Total seeds for sowixil; 

Total an seeds 


0,0iT 
A 210 
1,505 
6,118 
3,171 


5,280 

2,744 

1,802 

537 

1,850 

>154 

*13,820 

>6,436 


50 


4,811 


S^504 


A420 

1A090 

A406 


*778 

*747 

8,389 

20^180 

A094 

*%884 

*8»515 


Than- 

Bands. 

A080 

715 

13,407 

184 

370 


1,877 

4.558 


8,716 

4,818 


12,093 


25,043 

38,358 


5,224 

3,105 

188 

2,495 

067 

1,736 

17,084 

3,601 

A06S 


103 

584 


ThOUr 

Bonds. 
$11, 147 

■“io,'873' 

20 

1,205 

60 

1,715 


Thaur 


$5,824 

*56 

4,852 

43 

677 

27 

301 


Thou- 

Bands. 

$3,070 

82 

2,580 

137 
1, 116 
29 
175 


8.000 


1,138 


1,487 


308 


*119 

*82 

*120 


148 

100 


808 


821 


347 


1,063 

728 


815 

744 


G81 

725 


1,701 


1,550 


1,406 


887 

31,303 


•4,584 

•1,609 

*2,207 


2,258 

4.239 


31.308 


8,400 


719 

224 

760 


1,015 


200 

185 

36 

505 

*21 

*1,604 
> 343 

581 


37,019 


13,446 


287 


1, 177 


88,196 


2; 722 


400 

1,889 
1^402 
9A183 
A 001 

A 182 

A400 


247 

4 


261 


1,245 

A228 

844 


1,377 


A 089 


jtm 


315 


837 


1A283 


OS 


*147 

•170 

632 

Aaao 


*128 


•678 

531 


A 814 


4,4dt 


410 

21 

210 

287 

236 

2,221 

238 


J2.733 


201 

611 


002 


13. 635 


05 


05 


76 

865 

524 

1,401 

648 

223 

821 


AOST 


~Aig2 


t PielimiBsry. 


* Jan. 1-June 80, 1022. 


•July 1-DeQ.Sl, 1821. 
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Table 663. — Agricultural exports domestic) of the United States, lOBl-iBSS — 

Continued. 


Article exported. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS'—OOntillUed. 

Bpices lbs_- 

Btarcli: 

C'ornstarch lbs.. 

Other starch Ibs.J 


Total starch. 


Btcarin, vegetable lbs 

Sugar, molasses, and sirup: 

Molasses galls, .j 

Sirup (iDcluding maple) ...gal Is.. 
Sugar (iucludlng maple) lbs.. 

Total sugar, molasses, and sirup 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) : 

Leaf tobacoo lbs..| 

Bright fluc-cured lbs. 

Buney lbs. 

Dark-^ied Kentucky and 

Tennessee lbs. 

Dark Virginia lbs. 

Maryland and Ohio export 


Green River (Pryor) lbs. 

Cigar leaf lbs. 

Other leaf lbs. 


’ Total leaf tobacoo 

Stems, trimmings, and scrap.lhs. . 

Total tobacco (unmanufac- 
tured) 


VegotabUis: 

Drie<l~ 


Beans 

Peas 

Fresh- 

Potatoes (white) 

Onions.. 

..bush.. 

..bush.. 

..bush.. 

..bush.. 

1,216 

165 

4,803 

1,014 

1, 100 
89 

2,327 

668 

Others, fresh 

11)8-, 

Prepared or preserved— 
(banned— 

ARpnrAgiifl 

lbs.. 


>2,334 

>4,111 

Beans 

....lbs.. 


Corn 

....lbs.. 


Peas 

lbs.. 


*883 

Soups 

._..lbs.. 


Tomatoes 

....lbs.. 



Other canned . . . 

-...Ibs.- 



Pickles and sauces.. . 

lbs.. 




Dried or dehydrated lbs.. 

Other vegetable preparations. 

Total vegetables 


Vinegar galls.. 

Yeast lbs.. 

Other vegetable products n. e. s.lbs.. 

Total vegetable products, in- 
cluding forest products 

Total vegetable products, ex- 
cluding forest products 


Total agricultural exports, in- 
cluding forest products 

Total agricultural exports, ex- 
cluding forest products 


Year ending June a 


Quantity. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1 


Them- 

Hands. 


110,614 

24,860 


1,848 

6,386 

4,668 

682,696 


490,870 


9,648 


Thovr 

sands. 


348,940 

37,033 


1,949 

6,775 

6,741 

2.002,039 


451,888 


11,600 


I 

*486 


108 

'•‘634 


ThoVr 

sands. 

1,642 

264,060 
6, 730 


504 

4, 773 
5,005 
740,856 


* 220, 472 
* 67, 092 
•3,464 

•73,451 

*34,710 

*6,3.36 
» 10, 054 
•252 
*31,347 


0,224 


672 

06 

2^081 

708 

80,277 


8,607 


2,882 
3,073 
12^783 
8, 017 
3,204 
11,807 
468 


2,761 

2,674 


Value. 


1920-21 1021-22 1922-231 


Thou- 

sands. 

$322 

4, 251 
1, 146 


5,307 


224 

1,126 

1,734 

43,740 


46,600 


237,051 


287,061 

472 


237,623 


4,663 

841 

8,490 

1,464 

2^088 


216 


1,243 

630 

1^406 

1,010 


24,800 


87 

676 


2,304,480 


2,162,604 


2, 740, 617 


2,607,041 


Thour 

sands, 

$167 

7,295 

004 


8,190 


196 

607 

1,856 

77,496 


80,047 


166,773 


156,773 

644 


167,817 


3,745 

324 

3,411 

1,467 

2,884 


•378 

•326 

202 

•87 

1,180 

460 

1,000 

1,676 

•84 

•66 


17,307 


62 

663 

•6 


1, 678, 760 


1,66^164 


2,006,067 


1, 016, 371 


Thou- 

sands. 

$201 

6,741 

239 


6,080 


66 

628 

1,684 

41,003 


43,115 


•77,846* 

*22,716 

•874 

*13,870 

•17,067 

•563 

*2,844 

•209 

*8,737 


146,625 

607 


146,232 


2; 483 
411 

3,190 

004 

3,130 


1,494 

470 

235 

280 

1,381 

605 

811 

1,600 

67 

97 


16,688 


62 

605 

61 


1,688,631 


1,460,389 


1,027,013 


1,708,771 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Gompiled from the Monthly Bummaries of Foreign 
Oommeroe of the United States, June, 1022 and 1023, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Preliminary. « July 1-Deo. 81. * Jan. 1-June 80. ‘ 































Imports amd Exports of Agricultural Products. 1111 

TablIs 664 . — Value of principal groups of farm and forest products exported from 
and imported into the United States, year ending June SO, JQSl-lQSS. 


Exports (domestic merchandise). 


A.rticlo. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 ^ 


Imports. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 


f ARH FBODUCTB. 
Animal products. 


Animals, live 

Dairy iiroducts 

Eggs, fresh, canned, etc 

Feathers, crude 

Packing-house products 

Silk 

Wool 

Other animal products 


Thou- 
sands. 
$17, 711 
47,970 
11,453 
441 
303,792 


Thou- 

sands. 

$14,9.51 

36,376 

10,143 

230 

267,562 


Thou- 

sands. 

$6,919 

23.327 

9,400 

318 

297,347 


2,259 

1,411 


200 

701 


123 

948 


Thou- 

sands. 

$27,785 

27,356 

9,614 

2,281 

154,246 

190,320 

77,902 

6,844 


Thou- 

sands. 

$5,860 

17,522 

4,723 

2,119 

105,905 

807,283 

45,649 

3,522 


Thou- 
sands. 
$9,628 
28,210 
4,356 
8,215 
171,409 
413,567 
167, 191 
8,132 


Total animal products . 
Vtgdable products. 


446,037 


330,207 


495,348 


492,573 


805,714 


Argols or wine lees 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Fibers, vegetable, other 

Fruits 

OinjUng 

aiunM and grape sugir 

Grain and grain products 

Hay 

Hops 

Indigo..^ 

Liquors, alcoholic, beverages, etc. 

Nursery stock 

Nuts 

Oil cake and meal 

Oil, vegetable 

Seeds 

Spioes 

Starch 

Sugar, Tnolassos, and sirup 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vanilla l>eans 

Vegetables 

Wax, vegetable 

Other vegetable products 


1,991 

6,187 

600,186 


728 

6,722 

596,379 


611 

5,311 

658,983 


65.339 
1,624 
5,860 
1,071,123 
1. 213 
10,373 


65,070 

1,605 

6,568 

586,476 

1,044 

4,852 


71,260 

2,417 

5,014 

447,371 

940 

2,589 


8,032 

31,293 

176,983 

44,666 

57,025 

49,933 


1, 218 
27,804 
148,503 
43,958 

27,831 
47,362 


3,009 

398 

1,791 

19,513 


4,940 

322 

5,397 


1,133 

321 

1,559 

22,770 

14,283 

4,407 

167 

8,199 

80,047 


1,457 
347 
1,406 
22,719 
13, 635 
4, 152 
aoi 

6,980 

43,115 


134, 112 
2.442 

2,283 
521 
5,317 


237,523 


157,317 


146,232 

"ic,‘688 


15, 621 


10,210 


8,961 


24,301 
8,707 
56,122 

64,831 
7, 325 
616 
668,940 
17,587 
68,220 
1,761 
22,715 
1,600 
1, 162 


28,866 

85 

341 

304 

3,045 

5,017 

33,069 

1,660 

58,582 

48,832 

8,316 

367 

202,783 

18,040 

67,050 

2,279 

20,225 

1,013 

459 


Total vegetable products,. 
Total farm products 


2, 162, 604 


1,585,164 


1,400,389 


1, 446, 489 


786,499 


2,607.041 


1,915,371 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


C(Mrk wood or cork bark 

Dyewoods and tanning materials.. 

Gums, resins, and balsams 

Naval stores 

Dyeing and tanning extracts 

Wood 

Wood pulp 

Other forest products 


251 


22,020 

6,774 

109,233 

2,731 

1,095 


15,215 


73,816 
1, 275 
637 


Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products 


141, 876 


93,586 


2, 749, 517 


2,006,957 


1,798,771 


1,941,837 


1,279.072 


342 


22,771 
1,933 
100, 595 
1. 186 
1,416 


2,373 
4, 128 
34,622 


1,024 

2,231 

27,476 


7,263 

70,286 

76,191 

148,278 


5,635 
61,492 
49, 678 
102,052 


128,242 


343,141 249,587 


1,927,013 


2,284,978 


1,528,669 


1,739 

35,096 

181,639 

60,640 

47,605 

44,650 


29,827 
845 
257 
26 
1, 156 
7,298 
25,913 
2,016 
68,353 
76,138 
10,556 
406 
368,794 
26,308 
69,226 
2,884 
21,838 
1,501 
3,954 


1,068,254 


1,893,968 


1,826 

8,677 

41,736 


' 5,280 
04,145 
74,100 
101,408 


412, 162 


2,306,180 


Division of Statistical and Uistorical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Oommeroe of the United States, June, 1922 and 1923, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

> Preliminary 
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Tabud 666.— £dcporte of sheeted domestic agrietdivral prodvets, 186S-l-9tS, 


YMr«ndlng 
June 30. 



Paddng-liouse products. 


Average: ]< 

1S51-1856. 
1A67-1801J 

W67-187L 

1872-18T8. 

im-188U 


Beef, 

fresh. 

Beef 

olle- 

oleooil. 

1,000 

pounds. 

ijooo 

pounds. 



Beef 
and its 

prod- Pork, 

ucts- Pork, ®S!Sr 
total, Clued— sa'tr 

as far as bacon, or 

d^! ' 


IfiOO /,fAV, 
pounds, poww'-'M 
4<;. M • 
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Tablb 655 . — Exporia of selected domestic agricultural products, 185g--19B9 — Con. 


l*ackiu|^<mHe products. 


Year ending 
June ;U). 


Avenge: 

186a>18fi6 

1867-1861 

1808-1806 

1867-1871 

1872-1876 

1877-1881 

1882-1886 
1887-1891 
1892-1896 
1897-1901 
1902-1906 
1907-1911 
1912-1016 
1900**! 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1908-4 

1904-6 

•1906-41 

1900^ 

1907% 

1908-9 

1009-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1918-14 

1914-16 

1916- 16 

1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23* 


Pork- 

lai’d. 


IJOOO 

poufida. 
3A366 
37,960 
K9.138 
63, 679 
194, 196 
331, 468 

203, 425 
381, 389 
4.'51, 647 
662,418 
69*2, 131 
519, 740 
487, 0 60 


611,368 
65<i, H40 
490, 760 
561, 30;i 
610,230 
741,617 
027, 500 
003.414 
628. *.23 
302, 92S 

47(1, 108 
532 266 
519, 026 
481,468 
476, M2 

427,011 

444. 770 
392,506 

724. 771 

687,226 

746,167 

812,379 

952,042 


l\)rk and 
its prod- 
ucts— 
total, as 
far RS 
ascertain- 
able.* 


UOOO 

povinds. 

103.903 

103,404 

262,486 

128,249 

668,029 

1,076.793 

739. 456 
930,248 
1,052, 134 
1. 628, 139 
1,242,137 
1,028,997 
1,1 00, 488 


1,402,370 
1,337,316 
1, 042, 120 
1,146,256 
1,220.032 
1,464,960 
1, 208, 006 
1.2J17,211 
1,053, 142 
707,110 

879, 466 
1. 071, 952 
984,697 
921,913 
1, 106, 180 

1, 46Z 097 
1,601,948 
1, 692, 124 
2,704,694 

1,762,611 
1, 522, 102 
1, 516. 320 
1. 794, 638 


Lard 

com-’ 

poun<b. 


IpOO 

pounds. 


21,792 
52.954 
76, 765 
02.221 


23,360 
36,202 
40. 130 
58,604 
61,215 

67, 021 
< 80,149 
76, 18:1 
76, 183 
74, 567 
73, 764 
62,523 
67,467 
58,:)04 
69,981 

62,843 
60, 359 
31,278 
128, 167 

44,198 

42,156 

30,328 

11.140 




Com 
[and com] 
meal (in 
terms 
of 

grain). 


UOOO 

harreU. 

87 

57 

iiO 


133 

510 

402 

623 

521 

780 

1,309 

1,226 

JJ86 


884 

460 

1,666 

2,018 

1,600 

1,209 

1,539 

1,050 

890 


1,721 

1,456 

2,150 

1,607 

2^352 

1,466 

1,740 

636 

1,576 

1,051 

2,666 

1,094 

1,756 


1,000 
buehelx, 
7. 123 
6,568 
12,060 
9,924 
38,561 
88,190 

49,902 

54,606 

03,980 

192,531 

74,616 

56,568 

38,774 


181.405 
28.029 
76, MO 
58,222 
90,293 

110,801 
86,308 
56,004 
37. 605 
38,128 

66,615 
41, 707 
60,780 
10,726 
50,068 

39,897 
66,763 
40, 073 
23,019 

16, 729 
70,906 
179, 490 
96,699 


Cotton. 


1,000 
pounds. 
1,110,498 
1,126,715 
137,582 
902,410 
1,248,805 
1,738,892 
1,068,178 
2, m, 650 
2,736,655 
3,447,910 
3,682,208 
4,004, 770 
4,469.202 


3,359,062 
3.628,975 
3, 669, 142 
3,089,856 
4. 339, 322 

3,634,045 
4,518,217 
3,816,090 
4,447, 985 
3, 206, 708 

4,033,041 
5.535,125 
4, 562, 290 
4, 760, 941 
4. 403, 678 

8,084,070 
3, 088, 081 
2, 320, 512 
2,762, 947 

3,543,743 
2,811,389 
3, 358, 879 
2.626.732 


Oluoose 

and 

grape 

sugar. 


IfiOO 

pounds. 


, 1,000 

\pownds. 


4,474 
27,086 
126, 574 
209.280 
164,867 
145,065 
183, 141 


204,210 

130,420 

126,240 

152,769 

175,251 

180,666 

151,620 

129,687 

112,225 

149,820 

181,063 
171, 166 
200,140 
199,531 
158,463 
186,400 
214, 973 
97,858 
136,230 

245,204 
141,054 
273, 982 


Corn- 

oil 

cake 

and 

oil- 

cake 

meal. 


21,888 

61,733 

54,361 


12,708 

14,740 

8,008 

14,015 

24,171 

48,421 
56,800 
66, 128 
53,234 
40,100 

83,385 

72,490 

76,263 

60,081 

45,026 

18,096 

15,768 

458 

562 

511 

1,795 

3,596 


Cotton- 
seed oil- 
cake 
and oil- 
cake 
meal. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,005, too 
1,066.700 
989,738 
I 1,151,609 


1,258,687 

1,050,466 

1,100,393 

820,340 

1,251,908 

1,110^835 

1,340,967 

029,287 

1,233,750 

640,080 

804,507 
1,203.690 
1,128,092 
709,074 
1, 479, 065 

1,057,222 
1, 150, 160 
44,681 
311,624 

440,573 

454,701 

532,721 

454,350 


Year ending 
June 30. 


Average: 

1852-1856. 

1857-1861. 

1862-1866. 

1867-1871.. 

1872-1876. 

1877-1881. 


1882-1886 

1887-18W 

1892-1896 

1897-1901 

1902-1006 

1007-1911 

1912-1916 


1900- 1 

liW-J. 

l«2-8 

1908-4 

1901- 5 

1905- A. 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 0 

1909- 10- 


Prunes. 


1,000 

pounds. 


48,551 

47,039 

72.599 


Tobacco. 


1,000 
pounds. 
140,184 
167,711 
14a 208 
194,754 
241,848 
20aS15 
237,042 
259,248 
281,746 
304,402 
325^539 
834,396 
406L006 


aiA788 

301.007 

366,184 

311,972 

334.302 

312,227 
34a 743 
83a 813 
287,001 
357,190 


Hops. 


Oils. 

vegeta- 

ble— 

cotton- 

seed 

oU. 


1,000 
pounds. 
1, 163 

a 216 

4,719 
a 487 
3,446 
10,446 

9,584 
7,184 
lb, 147 
15,407 
11,476 
14,774 
IS, 588 


1.000 

gaUons. 


547 

4,406 

a468 

7,121 

15^783 

4a8e3 

88,606 

38,784 

agsoi 


14,964 

ia718 

7,796 

10.986 

14,869 

13,027 

laoio 

22,920 

ia447 

ia569 


ia022 
28,359 
6a385 
73,146 
54,994 

24,870 
44,400 
28,148 
22,602 
89,015 

I iBoludeeeanned, freeb, sigtecT or pickled pork, lard, neiitral lard, lard oU, bacon, and lunna. 
• Prelizninary. 


49,367 
' 33,048 
85,648 
29,014 
51,536 

43,794 
41,880 
41,020 
51,087 
2a 961 


Kico 
and rice 
bran, 
meal, 
and 
polish. 


1,000 

pounds. 

56,615 

66^782 

a268 

1,857 

301 

602 

561 

8,210 

ia278 

ia407 

4Atf78 

27,105 

6a043 


2a 501 
ia750 
20,122 
lia2BS 
3a 142 
8ai74 
2a 444 
2 a 511 
2a 779 


Sugar, 
raw and 
refined. 


1,000 
pounds. 
7,780 
a 015 
8,008 
4,357 
2a 142 
41,718 

107,130 
7a 074 
ia909 
II, 214 
14,807 
61,430 
470,729 


a 675 
7,672 
ia520 
ia419 
ia348 
2a 176 
21,238 
2a 511 
79,946 
12a 507 


Wheat. 


IfiOO 
busksU. 
a 715 
ia878 
2a 580 
2a 107 
4a 958 
107,781 


64,739 
99,914 
12a 247 
7a 627 
62,855 
120,415 


I3a061 
154,856 
114,181 
4a 230 
a394 


u,m 
rasdo 
loaBTi 
6a 928 
4a 680 


Wheat 

flour. 


1,000 

U^els. 

a802 

3,318 
a 631 
a 585 
a 416 
a 376 

a 620 

11,287 

ia713 

17,151 

ia444 

11,841 

iai85 


Wheat 

and 

, wheat 
Utour(in 
ItonnBof 
grain). 


ia6Sl 

17,759 

19,716 

ia099 

a826 

laoio 

lasss 

ta«27 

ia52i 

ao4i 


, IfOOO 
\buskels. 
19,178 
2a 970 
4a 184 
- 3a032 
6a 037 
13a268 
121,675 
lia520 
17a624 
197,427 
14a 026 
liai38 
188,748 


2ia296 
234,771 
20a9Q6 
12a 728 
4aiir 
07,809 
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Table 65B. — Exports of sdected domestic agricultural products, 18Bi-19gS — Con. 


Year ending 
June 30. 


1910-11. 

1011 - 12 . 

1012-13. 

1018-14. 

1914-15. 


Prunes. 


Tobacco. 


1,000 

pounds. 

51,031 

74,328 

117,051 

00,814 

43,470 


1,000 
pounds. 
355,327 
379,845 
418,797 
440, 750 
348,340 


Hops. 


1,000 
pounds. 
13, 105 
12,191 
17,691 
24,263 
16,210 


Oil, 

vegnta- 

bfe— 

cotton- 

seed 

oil. 


1,000 

gallons. 

30,009 

53,263 

42,031 

25,738 

42,440 


Rice 
and rice 
bran, 
meal, 
and 
polish. 


1,000 
pounds. 
30,063 
' 447 


22,414 

77,480 


Sugar, 
raw and 
refined. 


1,000 

pounds. 

54,947 

70,504 

43,005 

60,806 

540,007 


Wheat. 


1,000 
bushels. 
23, 720 
30, 160 
01,603 
02,394 
250,643 


Wheat 

flour. 


Wheat 
and 
wheat 
flour (in 
I terms of 
grain). 


1,000 
barrels. 
10, 120 
11,006 
11,395 
11,821 
16, 183 


1,000 

bushels. 

69,312 

70,689 

142,880 

145,600 

332,465 


1015 - 16 . 

1016-17. 

1917-18. 

1018-19. 


57,423 

50,645 

32,927 

59,072 


443,203 
411,599 
289, 171 


22,410 


4,825 

3,495 

7,407 


35,535 
21, 188 
13,437 
23,828 


121, 967 
181, 372 
196, 363 
103,128 


1,630,151 
1, 248,006 
576,483 
1,115,865 


173, 274 
140,831 
34, 119 
178,583 


15, 521 
11,043 
21,880 
24, 182 


243, 117 
203,574 
132,579 
287,402 


1010-20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 231 


114,066 
57, 461 
109,308 
70. 229 


648,038 
506,526 
463,389 
454, 410 


30,780 
22,206 
19,522 
13. 497 


21,253 

37,769 

12,215 

8.573 


483, 385 
440,855 
741,509 
37a 670 


1,444,031 
582,698 
2,002,039 
749. 885 


122,431 
293. 268 
208, 321 
154.951 


21,652 
16, 180 
15,797 
14,883 


219,865 

366,077 

270,407 

221.023 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

(lompiled from Foreign Oommerco and Navigation of the United States, 1852-1918, and MontlUy 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 1920, 1922 and 1923, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Where figures are lacking, either there wore no exports or they were not separately classified for pubilea- 
tiou. ‘'Beef salted or pickled,” and “Pork, salted or pickled,” barrels, 1851-1805, were reduced to pounds 
at the rate of 200 pounds per barrel, and tierces, 1855-1865, at the rate of 300 pounds per tierce; cottonseed 
oil, 1910, pounds reduced to gallons at the rate of 7.5 i)ounds per gallon. It is assumed that 1 barrel of com 
meal is the product of 4 bushels of com, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the product of 5 bushels of wheat pfdor 
to 1880 and 4^ bushels of wheat in 1880 and subsequently. 
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Table 656 . — Imports of selected agricultural products ^ 1862-19^3. 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Cheese. 

Bilk. 

Wool. 

Al- 

monds. 

Argute 

or 

wine 

lees. 

Cocoa 

and 

ciioco- 

lato. 

total. 

Coffee. 

Com 

Oats, 

includ- 

ing 

oat- 

meal. 

Wheat. 





wfimm 

mlSSm 




wnUxIm 

1,000 

Average: 



pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1852-1856 .. 



10,067 

3,461 


2.487 

10% 683 



2,122 

1867-1861... 

1, 378 


3,251 



21% 235 



2,bYl 




%482 

1, 855 

2:4.'i3 

124! 552 



1867-1871.— 


082 


2; 361 



75 


1,296 

1872-1876—. 


1,005 



4,951 

%857 


67 

1 516 

LSOB 

1877-1881—. 


1,922 

62; 744 


I%403 

6,315 

384) 282 

42 

1 126 

871 

1882-1886—. 


4,673 

83,294 


17,552 

11,568 

529, 570 

24 


507 

1887-1891... 

8.335 

6;564 

117,764 

5,861 

2i;434 

18;322 

509; 368 

15 

118 

330 

1802-1806... 


8,383 

162,640 

7,488 

2% 470 

25, 475 

597, 484 

8 



M m 

12,580 


103,979 

7, 861 

24,380 

38,209 

81% 570 

4 

54 

1,274 

1002-1906- . 

22,166 

17,188 

193,656 

10, 021 

27,647 

70,901 

08 % no 

20 

04 

873 

1007-1011 — 

37,663 

22,143 

199,563 

1%297 

20,351 

113,673 

034, 533 

92 

1 1,662 

286 

1912-1916— 

47,988 

33,242 

295,851 

17,130 

29,256 

182,395 

1, 013. 931 

5.686 

1 5,383 

2,321 

1000-1 

16,329 

10, 406 


5,140 

28,500 

47,620 

" 'SM, 871 

5 

hesi 

“eSb 

1001-2 

17,068 

14, 235 

166, 677 

0,869 

20,270 

52,879 

1,091,004 

18 


no 

1002-3 

20,671 

16, 271 

177, 138 

8,142 

29, 067 

65,047 

915,086 

41 


1,077 

1903-4 

22,707 

16,723 

17.% 743 

0,830 

24,572 

76,071 

095,043 

17 

184 

7 

1004-5 

23,096 

22,857 

249,136 

11,745 

2% 282 

77,383 

1, 047, 703 

15 

56 

8,103 

1905-6 

27,287 

17,362 

201,680 

]%009 

28,141 

8% 127 

851,660 

10 

40 

58 

1906-7 

83,840 

18, 744 

203,848 

14,234 

3% 541 

07,060 

086,821 

11 

01 

375 

1007-8 

32,631 

16, 6G2 

125,981 

17, 145 

2% 739 

8% 605 

80% 640 

20 

388 

342 

1008-0 

35,548 

25, 188 

20% 409 

11,029 

32,116 

132, 661 

1,049,869 

268 

%602 

41 

1000-10 

40,818 

23,457 

263,028 

18,556 

28,183 

111,071 

871, 470 

118 

1 1,085 

164 

1010-11 

45,660 

26,666 

137,648 

1%523 

20,176 

140, 071 

875,367 

52 

» 107 

509 

1011-12 

46,542 

26,685 

103, 401 

17, 281 

23,601 

148, 786 

885,201 

« 53 

<2,622 


1012-18 

40,388 

82, 102 

195,208 

1%671 

29,479 

143, 510 

863,131 

008 

<724 

708 

1018-14 

63,784 

34,546 

247,640 

10,038 

29,793 

179,864 

1, 001, 528 

12,867 

<22,274 


1014-15 

5a 139 

81,058 

30% 083 

17, 111 

2% 625 

194,734 

1,11% 691 

0,808 

<631 

426 

1915-16 

30,068 

41,025 

534,828 

1%507 

34,721 

246,679 

1,201,104 

6,208 

<665 

5,703 

1916-17 

14,482 

4a 351 

872, 372 

23.424 

23,926 

84% 483 

1, 319, 871 

2,267 

< 762 

24,130 

1017-18 

0,830 

43,681 

870, 180 

23,840 

30,267 

899,312 

1, 143, 801 

8,106 

<2,501 

2% 177 

1918-10 

2^442 

5a 060 

42% 415 

3% 828 

82,228 

813, 106 

1,04% 020 

.8,311 

551 

11,121 

1010-20 

17,014 

68,410 

427,578 

33,682 

38,688 

421,880 

1,414,228 

ia220 


i780 

1020-21 

16^585 

84,778 

318,236 

2% 407 

2% 486 

82% 447 

1,348,026 

%743 


51,004 

7021-22 

84,271 

57, 437 

26% 067 

31,343 

1%740 

318,060 

1,238,012 

125 

**zs 

14,486 

1022-28* 

54,555 

63,188 

*65% 180 

27,602 

21,050 

883,920 

1,806,188 

188 

203 

1%018 


^Dtstnotiacindeoai^miri. > Pfeilndnaiy. * Inotodas wooled and lamb skins* dry and green. 
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TABi«a 656. — Imports of selected agricuUwrcd prodwtej 186B-19SS — Continued. 


Year ending 

80. 

Wheat 

flour. 

Wheat, 

includ- 

ing 

wheat 

flour. 

Flax- 

seed. 

Un- 

manu- 

factured 

tobaoM. 

Flax. 

Hemp. 

Hops. 

Jute 
and Jute 
butts. 

Lioorioe 

root. 


1,000 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

barreli. 

buiheli. 

InuheU. 

pounds. 

longUms. 

long tons. 

pounds. 

long tons. 

pounds. 

1862-t1856 

411 

4, 17b 

1. 133 

5,044 

1 

2 


3 


t867-lMi. 


2:617 

a; 154 


3 


17 

1, 373 

1802-lfMA- 


1,037 




3 

1^888 

1867-1871 

104 

1,818 

5,631 




15 


1672-1876 

74 

1,680 

2,915 

&886 

4 

23 


49 


1877-1881 

7 

906 

l',224 

7,871 

4 

22 


62 


1882-1886 

2 

517 

1, 541 

18,672 

6 

31 

1,619 

91 


1887-1891 

8 

352 

11838 

211640 

7 

37 

7; 772 

105 

59,275 

1892-1896 

1 

1,684 

1,181 

26,871 

7 

5 

2,386 

84 

86,445 

1897-1901 

1 

1,280 

404 

16,958 

7 

4 

2,382 

94 

87,476 

1902-1906 

27 

993 

234 

33,805 

9 

5 

5,206 

102 

99,548 

1907-1911 

93 

706 

3,249 

42,813 

10 

6 

6,770 

100 

96,111 

1912-1916 

150 

2,996 

9,227 

55,550 

9 

7 

5,839 

105 

80:459 

1900-1 

1 

603 

1,632 

26,851 

7 

4 

2,607 

103 

100,106 

1901-2 

(») 

121 

477 

29,429 

8 

6 

2,805 

129 

109,077 

1902-8 

1 

1,080 

129 

84,017 

8 

5 

6,013 

80 

88,581 

1908-4 

47 

218 

213 

31, 163 

10 

6 

2,768 

97 

89,463 

1904^5 

41 

3,286 

296 

33,288 

8 

4 

4,339 

98 

108,444 

1905-6 

45 

262 

52 

41, 120 

9 

5 

10, 114 

104 

102,152 

1906-7 

48 

690 

90 

40,899 

9 

9 

6.212 

104 

66,116 

1907-8 

40 

520 

67 

85,005 

10 

6 

. 8,493 

108 

109,356 

1908-9 

92 

467 

594 

43,123 

10 

6 

7,887 

167 

97,743 

1900-10 

145 

816 

5,002 

46,858 

13 

6 

8,201 

68 

82,207 

1010-11 

142 

1, 147 

10,499 

48,203 

8 

5 

8,558 

65 

125,135 

1011-12 

159 

3,414 

6,842 

64,740 

11 

5 

2,991 

101 

74,582 

1912-18 

108 

1,282 

5,294 

67,977 

12 

8 

8,494 

125 

106,116 

1918-14 

90 

2,384 

8,663 

61, 175 

10 

9 

5^382 

106 

115,636 

1914-15 

64 

715 

10,666 

45.809 

5 

5 

11,661 

88 

65,950 

1915-16 

330 

7, 188 

14,679 

48,078 

7 

7 

676 

108 

41,003 

1916-17 

175 

24,926 

12,894 

40,106 

8 

10 

237 

118 

09,400 

1917-18 

676 

31,215 

13,867 

86,991 

6 

7 

121 

78 

86,983 

1918-19 

37 

11,289 

8,427 

83,951 

9 

2 


58 

42,684 

1910-20 

159 

5,496 

28,392 

94,006 

5 

4 

2,696 

77 

48,045 

J02O-21 

1,421 

57,398 

16, 170 

58,923 

5 

10 

4,806 

90 

59,698 

1921-22 

619 

17, 261 

13,632 

66,225 

5 

3 

893 

62 

62,388 

]922-28> 

429 

19,945 

25,006 

75,783 

8 

6 

1,295 

85 

35,339 


Year ending 
June 80. 


Average: 

18Sa>1856. 

1857’1861. 

1862-1866. 

1867-1871. 

1872-1876. 

1877-1881. 

1882-1886. 

1987-1891. 

1802-1896. 

1897-1901. 

1902-1906. 

1907-1911. 

1912-1016. 


1900- 1. 

1901- 2. 

1902- 3. 
1908-4.. 
1004-6.. 


Manila. 


uaoo 

long tofM. 
12 


16 


Mo- 


OUveoU, 
for table 


J.OOO 

gaUont. 

2A480 

80.191 
84,263 
68,822 
44,816 
82,689 

36,020 

30,648 

16,475 

6,821 

17.192 
24,147 
64, 144 


11,463 

14,391 

17,240 

18,829 

19,478 


1.000 

gaUofU. 


178 


175 

219 


758 

774 

009 

1,788 

3,897 

6,042 


1,889 

1,494 

1,714 

1,928 


Opium, 

crude. 


um 

pountto. 

110 

114 

129 

209 

366 

406 

892 

476 

629 

668 

638 

490 

890 


634 

517 

673 

686 


Pota- 

toes. 


Rice and I 
Irice flour, 
[rice meal, I 
and bro- 
ken rice. 


urn 

hmhels, 

407 


262 

216 

266 

1,860 

2,886 
8,879 
1,806 
406 
2; 662 
1,907 
3,638 


872 

7,666 

869 

8,167 

181 


1,000 

poundt. 


, 1,000 

long tone. 


70,893 

62:064 

72,536 

62,616 

99,871 
166,869 
160,808 
165,282 
150, 014 
21^802 
250,776 


117,200 

167,660 

100,666 

154,222 

106,484 


Siaal 


40 

60 

70 

97 

102 

180 


70 

90 

87 

109 

100 


Sugar, 
raw and 
refined. 


1,000 
pounds. 
479, 874 
691,324 
072,637 
1,138,466 
1.014,055 
1,760,608 

2,468,490 

8,003,284 

3,827,790 

8,916,434 

8,721,782 

8,997,166 

4,998,125 


3,976.006 

8,031,016 

4,216,108 

8,700,624 

3,680.988 


Tea. 


1,000 

poufidB. 

24,960 

•28,160 

30,860 

44,063 

62,430 

67,688 

74.781 
84.275 

02.782 
86.809 
98.678 
00,725 
08,841 


80,806 

76,679 

108,576 

112,906 

102,707 


t Leas than 600 barrels. 

85818“-~tbk 1928 71 


* Preliminarv* 





ItllB Tearho^ vf the Dtpwrtmmi of JLfprkmitvtiro, tStS, 

Tablb 656. — Import* «f »^*et*d agrieuttural prodwst*, 18B$~t9t9 — Oosttaraed. 


Year ending 
June 80. 


BCo- 

’ 

Olhreoil, 
for table 

Opium, 

orude. 

Pota- 

toes. 

Rioeand 
rioeflour, 
rioemeal, 
and bro- 
ken rioe. 

Sisal 

grass. 

Sugar, 
raw and 
refined. 

Tea. 



1.000 

/.ooo 



1,000 

1,000 



1,000 


longiom. 

gattom. 

gSilSfM. 

poun^ 

OaslUZt 

poundi. 

longiom. 

poundi. 

poundi. 

1905^ 

50 

14031 

4447 

400 

1,048 

164548 

06 

4979,881 

04628 

1906-7 

55 

34681 

4450 

565 

177 

200,608 

00 

4,801,840 

84868 

81. jj J IQgiOIOIOlOP 


14888 

4700 

386 

404 

314 788 


4871,007 



62 

24 008 

4139 

517 

4884 

284900 

91 

4.180,421 

114,017 


08 

81,302 

4703 

440 

858 

224401 


4,094,546 

84626 

1910-11 

74 


4406 

m 

310 

904775 

118 

8,087,978 

104664 

1911-12 

00 

WMi 

4887 

400 

14785 

194 068 

114 

4,104,618 

101,407 

1913-18 

74 

84037 

4321 

606 

827 

334104 

154 


04,813 

1918-14 

60 

61,410 

4318 

465 

4648 

804 105 

216 


91, 131 

1914-15 

51 

74840 

4711 

484 

271 

277,101 

186 

6,494983 

94068 

1015-16 

70 

84717 

7,224 

147 

310 

264,334 


5.684162 

100,866 

1010-17 

77 

114388 

7,688 

87 

4070 

214040 


6,384746 

108,864 

1017-18 

86 

184781 

4588 

166 

1,180 

464050 



161,816 

1018-10 

08 

184075 

4388 

848 

4684 

864796 


4884048 

104172 

1910-96 

77 

154670 

4818 

030 

4041 

170,080 



97,825 

1090-21 

52 

114414 

4448 

77 

4438 

04806 




1031-32 

44 

87,006 

7,941 

144 

4110 

74030 



84143 

1023-281 

07 

161,881 

9,060 

16 

572 

60,686 

08 


04660 


Ymt eadinc June 80. 


Beeswax. 


Onions. 


Phumi 

and 

prunes. 


Raisins. 


Currants. 


Dates. 


Figs. 


Avenm: 

1W7-1M1. 

1899-1898. 

1807-1901. 

1902-1906. 

1907-1911. 

1913-1918. 


1909-1. 

1901-3. 

19IM. 

1909Hi. 

2901-6. 


ifioo 

pounit. 

199 

280 

265 

467 

846 

1,406 


IfiOO 

busHsit. 


698 
994 
1, lOi 
997 


tJMO 

poundi. 

60^288 

12,406 

001 


tjOOO 

pmmii. 

88,546 

17,746 

7,670 

7.845 
6,288 

3.845 


UOOO 

poundi. 


tfiOO 

poundi. 


e. 898 

I 

57 

6^260 
80^850 


1906-6.. 

1906- 7.. 

1907- 6.. 

1908- «.. 

1909- 19 .. 

1010 - 11 .. 

1011-13.. 

1913- 18.. 
1018-14.. 

1914- 18.. 

1918-18.. 

1916-17.. 

1017-18.. 

1918- 19.. 

1919- 98.. 
l«Hd.. 
1981-93.. 


314 

409 

489 

435 

874 

568 

917 

673 

765 

973 


1,077 

839 

1,413 

1,565 

2,146 

2,666 

1,837 

2,137 

8,034 
A 215 
8,101 
4,004 


774 
796 
926 
1, 171 
856 

878 

1,196 

1,375 

575 

1,034 

1,515 

1,486 

780 

1,115 

830 

816 

1,756 

1,818 

153 

1,884 
689 
2; 488 
1,781 


746 

522 

684 

404 

673 

407 

838 

m 

996 


8,861 

4684 

6,716 

6,868 

4043 

14415 

8,967 

0,183 

5,704 

4048 

3,470 

4356 

8,580 

4555 

2,800 

1,034 

4660 

844 

190 

14607 

44369 

14868 

14885 


14,014 

14654 

24649 

24879 

29,983 


tjm 

poundi. 

0,784 

14117 

4920 

14835 

10,848 

14564 


14040 

84299 

84878 

84848 

81,748 

87,078 

84898 

84658 

84483 

84896 

84440 

84151 

84644 

84088 

84851 

24878 

14477 

4168 

842 


54178 

40,467 

14094 


34014 

31,681 

44815 

31.058 
14257 

34486 

81,371 

94.058 
31,809 
24604 

24505 

34306 

84805 

84074 

94940 

81,075 

24485 

4576 

34102 

84666 

84367 

44743 

54087 


0,984 

11,067 

14483 

14178 

14864 

17,562 

34846 

14687 

14336 

17,862 

34460 
14765 
14888 
19, »5 
24780 

7,158 

14480 

0,380 

24562 

24494 

44189 

84585 


^ Prelimiiiary 
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Tabui 466.— 'Import* uieeted agrievUural prodtieit, 186>-19$9 — Continued. 



Hides and skins, other than 
furs. 

Year ending June 80. 

Cattle. 

Goat. 

Other 
than cat- 
tle and 
goat. 

1.1 , , j 

Average: 



ifiOO 

pounit. 

1,000 

poundi. 

68,053 

98,675 

1,000 
pounds^ 
01, 173 

1903-1006 

126,005 

HA 052 

1007-1011 

178,683 

04,880 

14A851 

1012-1016 

818,508 

88,711 

188,388 

1900-1 

120, 176 

78.746 

77,090 

1901-2 

148,638 

88,030 

89,468 

102, m 

1903-3 

181,644 

85,870 

85,114 

1908-4 

86,330 

10A025 

1904-5 

113, 177 

07,804 

12A804 

1905-6 

15A155 

111,097 

15A045 

1906-7 

184,671 

101,308 

13A111 

1907-8 

96,868 

63,641 

12A771 

1908-9 

102,252 

104,048 

148,354 

1909-10 

818,004 

11 A 845 

17A771 

1918-11 

150,138 

86,914 

187,850 

1011-12 

251,018 

96,341 

101,415 

1912-18 

268,042 

06,250 

307,904 

1013-14 

270,063 

84,760 

19A848 

1014-16 

844,841 

66,547 

137,489 

1016-16 

434,178 

100,657 

30A885 

1016-17 

386,600 

105,640 

207,067 

96,084 

1017-18 

267,500 

263,877 

66,938 

1918-19 

89,006 

10A260 

1019-30 

439,461 

126,996 

232,118 

1020-21 

198,573 

204,036 

406,388 

41,728 

111,891 

104,483 

1021-22.': 

83,535 

1022-23* 

89,370 

168,425 


|Macaroii4| 

odU, 
and all 


prepara- 

tiona. 


Oranges. 


Walnuts. 


IfiOO 

poundt* 


1,000 

pounds. 


tfiOO 

ptmnii. 


iflOO 


00,734 


163,161 
153,848 
1 148,528 


41,105 

12,090 

>0,941 


80^061 

84,375 


38,788 

40,334 

58,441 

77,036 

87,721 

07,284 

85,114 

118,778 

114,770 

108,281 

10^501 

136,120 

56,543 

21,700 

8,478 

670 

502 

800 

1,207 

1,002 

8,364 


148,515 

164,075 

152,004 

171,028 

130,084 

138,717 

157,860 

178,400 

185,184 

160^215 

184,000 

145,680 

151,416 


60,888 

63,742 

56,872 

85,808 

28,881 

81, 184 
21,267 
18,897 
8,486 
4,676 

7,673 

7,620 

12,258 


(*) 

I? 

101,502 

122,821 


(*) 

i 


12,868 

28,671 

21,684 

24,017 

83,508 

38,887 

36,158 

88,641 

88,610 

87,314 

36,668 

87,106 

88,446 

86,850 

88,725 

28,280 

10^987 

44,788 

28,166 

60^288 

87,580 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. 

Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Nav^tion of the United States, 1852-1018, and Monthly Sum- 
maries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 1080, 1032, and 1028, Bureau of Foieiim and 
Domestic Conuneroe. 

Where figures are ladUng, either there were no imports or they were not separately dassifled for puhlioa- 
tion. “ SUk" indudes. prior tg 1881, only “ Silk, raw or as reded from the cocoon'*: in 1881 and 1883 are 
induded this item andi ^BUk waste”; after 1882, both these Items and ”Silk cocoons.” From ”Ooooa and 
chocolate” are omitted in 1860, 1861, and 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the official returns for 
whidi were given only in value. ”/ute and Jute butts” indudes in 1868 and 1850 an unknown quantity of 
” Sisal grass, coir, etc.,” and in 1865-1868 an unknown quantity of ” Hemp.” Cattle hides are mduded in 
“Hides and skins other than cattle and goats” in 1805-1807. Olive oil for table use iqd>^M ^ 

1886<1005 all olive oil. Sisal grass indUM in 1884-1800 “ Other vegetable substances.” Hemp indudes in 
1865-1888 an substitutes for hemp. 


> Two years, 1912-18. 


* Value only given. 


■PieUminary. 
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TABug 667 . — Exports and imports of ssloetsd forest prodaets, tSSt-lSeS. 



Domestic exports. 


ATerage: 

1863-1866--. 

1857-1861-.. 

1862-1866... 

1867-1871.- 

1872-1876--. 

1877-1881— 

1883-1886... 

1887-1891... 

1892-1896... 

1897-1901--. 


1902-1906... 

1.213 

61,234 

1907-1911... 

1,640 

56,182 

1912-1916... 

1,914 

1. 

65,431 

1900-1 

1, 102 

47,363 

1901-2 

948 

46,999 

im-s 

1,066 

66,879 

1908-4 

1,427 

47,420 

1904-6 

1,283 

48»286 

1906-6 

1,8M 

67,686 

1906-7 

1,624 

51, 120 

1907-8 

1,648 

61,697 

1908-9 

1,368 

62,583 

1909-10 

1,684 

49,784 

1910-11 

2; 082 

6A726 

1911-12 

2,807 

64,163 

1912-13 

2,660 

89,006 

1918-14 

2,406 

77,161 

1914-16 

1, 129 

89; 297 

1916-16 

1,177 

57,538 

1916-17 

1,042 

61,469 

1917-18 

1,068 

I 63,207 

1918-19 

1,078 

62,753 

1910-20 

1,518 

1 80,791 

1920-21 

1,260 

65,710 

,1921-22 

1, 543 

3A 162 

1922-23’ 

1,664 

57,475 


Rosin. 

Spirits 
of tur- 
pentine. 

1,000 

1,000 

barrels. 

gallons. 

652 

1,369 

664 

2; 736 

69 

102 

492 

846 

2,603 


7,139 

1,200 

9,802 

1,534 

2,006 

10,794 

14,250 

2,478 

18,349 

2; 463 

16^927 

2,866 

16,669 

2,128 

16,674 

2,821 

20,241 

2,586 

10,178 

2,306 

16,879 

2,586 

17,208 

2,810 

1A895 

2^439 

1A961 

2,661 

1A855 

2,713 

19,533 

2,170 

17,602 

2,144 

16^588 

2,190 

14,818 

2,474 

19,599 

2,806 

21,094 

2,418 

18,901 

1,372 

0,464 

1,571 

9,310 

1,639 

8.842 

1,071 

6,095 

882 

8,066 

1,822 

7,461 

877 

9,742 

786 

10,786 

1,040 

9,012 



Dlvlslon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1862-1918, and Montblv Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 
VtX, 1922, and 1923, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Where figures are lacking, either there 
were no exi>orts or imports, or they were not separately classified for publication. 

1 Induding Joists and scantling” prior to 1884. 

> Indudes *‘Outta-percha” only for 1867. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 658 . — Trade of the continental United States with Hawaii and Porto Rico 
in selected domestic farm prodnctSf years ending June SO, 1921-^1928. 

SHIPMENTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-231 1920-31 1921-22 1922-281 



Coffee lbs.. 

Molassee and sinips— galls.. 

Oranges- boxes.. 

Sugar Ibs-. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 
lbs- . 


78,628 62^608 

40, 280 87, 789 

66,831 61,866 

6,571,667 1^109,606 




1 Preliminary. 


* January l-Juns SO 
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Tablet 658 . — Trade of the continental United States with Hawaii and Porto Rico 
in setected domestic farm productsy years ending June SOy 19^1-1923 — <!;on. 


SHIPMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Article. 

Hawaii. 

Porto Rico, 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 1 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23** 

GoUee lbs.. 

Qrapehmit boxes. . 

3,181,831 

3,713,321 

2,281,499 

211,966 

667,637 

23,490,459 

162,395 

818, 043,880 

14,564,391 

65,622 
360, A30 
11,363,143 
388,182 

039,013,990 

22,369,984 

70; 916 
460,051 
13,208,555 
732,972 

710,381, 157 

10,573,535 

Mofasses and sirups.galls. . 
Oranges boxes. . 

10; 963, 327 

3,686,131 

6,861,878 

Pineapples do.. 

Pineapples, canned... lbs.. 

Sugar, raw do.. 

Tobacco, unmanufectured 
..lbs.. 

977, 738, 902 

2,672 

8 

1,191,624.620 

, 3,719 

8, 770 
257,864,672 
1, 195,078,906 

27,930 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreimi Com- 
moroe of the United States, June, 1922 and ISTH, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

t Preliminary. • Given in value only. 


Table 659 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States y year ending June SOy 1921-1923. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23* 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922- 

23* 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 







Cattle: 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

Belgium 

h,m 

4,930 

1,443 

3.9 

3.2 

2.3 

Canada 

7,749 

3,831 

1,601 

5.3 

2.5 

2.6 

Cuba 

Germany ......... 

20,658 

1,485 

5,799 

2,520 

14.2 

1.0 

3.7 

4.1 

Mexico.I 

83,524 

106, 131 

49,223 

57.3 

68.3 

80.1 

United Kingdom 

24,935 

34,1.58 

6,417 

17. r 

22.0 

10 4 

Other countries 

1,642 

432 

273 

1.2 

.3 

.5 

Total 

146, 673 

155,281 

61,486 

100.0 

160.0 

100.0 

Horses: 






0.1 

Belgium 

67 

107 

4 

0.5 

0.6 

Canada 

4,223 

2,915 

2,496 

33.4 

16.4 

28.9 

Cuba 

1,612 

782 

491 

12.0 

4.4 

5.7 

Germany .' 

547 

221 

10 

4.3 

1.2 

.1 

Mexico 

5,073 

11,747 

1,206 

320 

3,802 

l,2i4 

4ai 

6.5.9 

6.8 

44.0 

14.0 

l/nited Kingdom : 

216 

158 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

Other countries 

1,000 

529 

466 

8.0 

2.9 

.5.4 

Total. 

12,638 

17, 827 

8,641 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Butter: 

Pounds. 

Pounds. \ 

Pounds. \ 

P.cf. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

Canada 

1,992,126 

874,712 

76,314 ! 

25.4 

11.6 

0.8 

Cuba — 

738,522 

780,011 i 

767, 108 

9.4 

10.4 

8.2 

Haiti 

408, 133 

456,037 

615,390 

5.2 

Al- 

A5 

Mexico 

1, 107, 362 

866,250 

904,1.58 

14.1 

ii. 5 

9.6 

Other South America 

458,282 

429,292 

359,800 

5.0 

6.7 

3.8 

Other West Indies 

1,343,738 

1,637,662 

1.433,345 

17.2 

21.8- 

15.2 

Panama 

591,286 

608,162 

657, 793 

7.6 

9.3 

7.0 

Peru 

280,925 

266,233 

^ 234,975 

3.6 

8.5 

2.5 

Philippine Islands. 

Unitea Kingdom 

216,686 

276,549 

354, 889 

2.8 

3.7 

3.8 

63,943 

672,227 

3,406,128 

.8 

7.6 

36.2 

Other countries 

628,252 

654,853 

597,610 

8.0 

8.8 

A4 

Total 

7, 829,255 

7,611,997 

9,400,837 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Beet canned: 

Canada 

331,356 1 

173,600 

93,900 

3.1 

4.6 

4.1 

Cuba 

276. 746 

28,882 

80,266 

2.6 

.8 

3.9 

Dutch Bast Indies 

295,262 

51, 185 

116,252 

2.7 

1.4 

5.1 

French Guiana 

37, 578 

^249 

10,944 

.3 

.2 

,5 

Japan 

14, 891 

102,050 

58,885 

.1 

3.1 

2.7 

2.6 

Mexico : — 

835,967 

84,086 

81, 180 

2.2 

8.5 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

18,248 1 


64,668 1 

.2 

1.8 

2.8 

Phflippine Islands 

Pdlana and DenBig 

112,747 
5,249,862 
1,996,891 j 

04,610 

298,116 I 

LO 

48.8 

2.S 

13.0 

United Ki^om 

%4®.868l 

727,841 

18.5 I 


31.6 

Other countries 

2,093,920 

007,476 i 

760,443 

19.6 

18.6 

82.9 

Total 

10,762,986 

3,748,486 

2,301,499 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1 Preliminary. 
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Tabls 669. — D€%iim^iion of principal farm producte exported from the United 
States, year ending June SO, 19S1-19SS — Continued. 


Article andcoro^ to wbteh 

ino-n 

1031-22 

1022-231 

1020-31 


1082- 

881 

i^IMALS AND ANIMAL >BOPUOW OOn. 







Beef, pieUed and other oared: 

Belgium 

Psaadi. 

702,870 
1,731,850 
105,540 
1,148,000 
1, 165^517 
503^253 
1,034, 116 
5,515,680 
1,344,532 
178, 117 
1,588,873 
4,114,802 
4,178,809 
132,808 

Pounds. 

608,884 
1,070; 087 
806,735 
1,800,643 
054,136 
786,574 

Poundt. 

86a 751 

P.et. 

8.0 

Ret. 

36 

P.d. 

1.5 

nftiijuiA 

1,460,801 

7.4 

6 0 

60 

Denmark - ......... 

19a700 

.5 

1.8 

.8 

Dutch Ouiana. ............. ....... 

1, 187, 600 

4.0 

62 

67 

Oenuany. ........ 

462; 036 

5.0 

66 

to 

JAmniAA' 

074,330 

100,080 

32 

39 

60 

Netherlands ........... ......... 

178,266 

4.4 

.7 

.8 

NAwfmindlAnil And 

6,043,814 

8,481,885 

272,320 

1,807,876 

8,518,473 

4,036,414 

888,188 

a 627, 430 
1,785,320 

’13.7 

260 

37.4 

N«^ay 

5.8 

160 

7.4 

¥*AJElAinA..„ 

250,024 

.8 

1.0 

1.1 

Trinidad and Tobago.......... 

1, 166, 670 

68 

62 

68 

United ifipgdo*" ” 

a084,700 

17.7 

161 

138 

West Indies^ 

a454.503 

17.0 

164 

830 

Other oountrlee... ...... ........... 

1,010, 432 

.4 

8.2 

63 




Total 

38,312,856 

36,774. 134 

24, 185,268 

100.0 

106 0 

1060 

OleooU: 

Belgium 

1,860,502 
000^ 462 
1,896,154 
15,068,006 
3,601,030 
36,106,662 
1,662,215 
18,868,406 
3,945,118 
7,640,823 
14,273,286 
4,166,682 

1.472,857 

2,408,656 

1,66a 677 

1.8 

1.3 

1.6 

TVmTnerV-. .rr-,-,. ™r ■ --- 

a 581, 705 

37 

31 

35 

i^nmoe 

3,802, 117 
14.876,898 

345,712 

1.9 

63 

.2 

Qennany.... 

la 087. 064 

l&O 

13 7 

168 

Greece. 1 .... ........ 

1,877,404 

Lioaaao 

34 

1.6 

1.1 

Netherlands 

46; 620, 080 
1, 168,096 
15,056,477 
2,676,865 

47,053,838 

83.9 

80.8 

468 

Newfoundland and Labrador ...... 

1,522; 240 

1.6 

1.0 

L5 

Norway 

12, lSa363 

18.0 

166 

11.6 

Sweden 

2,888.367 

37 

38 

33 

Turkey in Europe 

11. 148, 201 

4, 123, 058 

7.2 

65 

60 

United Kingdom 

11,081,060 

14,067,025 

3,102,730 

13.4 

65 

163 

Other oountiies 

8,808,686 

8.9 

68 

39 





Total 

106,414,800 

117,174,260 

104, 06a 878 

loao 

100.0 

1060 

Lard compounds, oontalning animal 
hits: 

Cuba 

7,040,959 
1,188,543 
216^971 
4,064,951 
2; 173, 468 
187,815 
8,617,673 
1,944,055 
566,806 
3,553,258 
6,487,418 
7,212,076 

8,965,018 

416,060 

358,407 

8,046,968 

1.888,007 

283,090 

l,4ia857 
64,881 
271,488 
8,478 
1,444,840 
15a 005 
2; 603; 365 
73a 077 
857,600 

16 7 

161 

137 

Canada ........... ..... 

37 

1.4 

.6 

Plifinh WfiRt tndieii , , _ , - - - _ 

.6 

.8 

34 

Germany...—.... ............... 

66 

16 0 


TTAiti 

68 

62 

160 

Jamaica 

.4 

.8 

t4 

Mezioo 

7,277,060 
1,807,858 
58^151 
1,571,860 
4,020,819 
6, 672; 846 

364 

360 

262 

Norway 

4.6 

66 

66 

Panama,^ 

1.8 

1.0 

62 

Trinidad and Tobago 

400,380 

1,555,543 

a045,044 

61 

5.3 

66 

TTnitad Kingdam 

16 8 

16 3 

160 

fitber oount^flM ^ 

17.2 

167 

163 


Total 

4^155,971 

80,828,176 

11, 180, 780 

106 0 

1060 

1060 

Bacon: 

n«dgln«i . _ . 

39,448,217 
12; 718, 378 
35, 803; 804 
4,901,347 
5,869,021 
81,894,401 
14,001,887 
501,904 
48, 420; 507 
6,681,106 
7,036,778 
344,716,102 
12; 820, 665 

16,743,147 
11,031,637 
38,461.552 
8,628,410 
9,868,454 
58, 253; 825 
2,481.861 
416,185 

2a2ia486 
0,025,008 
3^ 880,609 
a45ao6$ 
7.75a 486 
74»38aOO0 
0.260,856 
80a045 

60 

68 

5.7 

Canada 

36 

61 

34 

Cuba , 1 

63 

67 

61 

Denmark ! 

1.0 

•1.0- 

.6 

Franoe ..... 

1.1 

3t 

LO 

04imiany__ 

160 

163 

168 


61 

,7 

38 


.1 

A 

.1 

NAtberlAAdfl _ -- 

30; 847, 482 
0,146,693 
6,749.839 
184^703,155 
8,788.774 

8a 071, 030 
la 06a 761 
9,7ea961 
18a 374,240 
14,771,083 

69 

60 I 

7.6 

Nftrway 

1.4 

30l 

60 

ifwediin , -r - — -- 

1.4 

1.9 

34 

TTnitad KingdAm _ . _ _ . _ 

560 

537 

461 

Other ooontries 

36 

36 

66 

Total 

489.398,109 

85a 5«. 963 

40a36a065 

1060 

1060 

1060 

Hams and shoulders, eared: 

Bnlglnm _ . _ __ 

6^891,817 
8, 440; 583 
12,488,850 
414,048 
1,478; 025 
1,06^700 
651,647 
48i9IO 
184,688,480 
6^138,008 

9. 69a 086 
la 003. 674 
9, 07a 008 
821.805 
89i848 
809.068 
482^878 
478.000] 
288.50a 418 

asoaa^ 

la 07a 707 
10 , 58a 776 
la 784. 118 
83a 040 
ai4ai85 
1.687,940 
04a 577 
6Sa080 

a08a 288 ] 

60 

66 

64 

Canada. 

69 

69 

61 

Cnha - _ 

7.8 

68 

60 

PomininAn RapiihUc- 

.3 

.1 

.1 

Franea . _ 

.9 

.8 

.7 

IffsiflA . . .. . . _l 

.6 

.8 

• 8 

Newfoundland and Labndor ] 

.4 

.3 

•8 

' Panama i 

.8 

.8 

«8 

United S^D^oim _ 

77.9 

860 

81.7 

< Other oomttfliB 

65 

31 

38 

Total 

173.011.676 

271,041.780 

810 , 18 a 009 

106 0 

1060 

1060 


> MUmlBary. 
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TabIiS 699.-«*Z>MfifiaM(m of prindpai /am prodvLtU exported from A/e XJ^irML 
States, year ending June 50, 1921-1999 — Continue 


Aftlolt md ooqii 


iA»-a8t \mh2i 



Pork, pickled 


Ppwndt. 
87.982,864 
19.226,648 
69,988,840 
9,627,408 
2,882,966 
3,127,716 
18,487,713 
231,627,022 
1.473,600 
li 171, 968 
27,803,069 
113,887,654 
1,012,499 
8,026,749 
4,809,878 
8,808,980 
189,463,848 
1,685,063 
8,096,890 


JPcnnii. 
48,691,430 
8, 862; 480 
78,936,476 
8, 923; 941 
8, 060; 146 
8,601,848 
87,089,812 
260; 718, 401 
1,481,674 
0,061,892 
H486,878 
42; 880, 644 
6,118,918 
2,718,022 
6,889,686 
8, 880; 264 
244,466,284 
869,156 
14, 830; 680 


JPpwidt. 
60; 472, 076 
14,318,876 
87,897,640 
6,899,646 
4,200,001 
4.61A806 
87,801,872 
828,111,763 
1,768,629 
39, 67a 822 
44,061,072 
47,802,425 
7,799,400 
aToaool 

6,941,686 
2; 789, 067 
341,144,099 
2; 192, 440 
20,063,805 


860,861 
864,640 
1,161972 
1781821 
461021 
1621 816 
887,649 
1680,186 
981,488 

641,869 
1,231 608 
1611949 
1011743 
664,227 
1444,894 
1,319,688 
1019,600 
811083 

21644,303 

10,671940 


74ai67,246| 812,879,896 1 952;641,706 


071,188 
1,213; 976 
a06a671 
8,778,846 
784,766 
4,814,719 
1,439,760 
6,476,907 
1,466,788 


9a 404, 079 


82a 441 
972; 884 
a877,788 
la 84a 746 
1,870,111 
a633,806 
1,369,842 
a306,840 
1,667,944 

a862;680 

4,047,281 


I, 47a 876 
9a 884, 608 

10a62a888 

11, 66a 176 
48a 667 
88a 099, 687 
47a 82a 651 
28aQ8il86 
889, 67a 297 
7, 74a 006 
87,809,319 
a009.348 

II, 111,022 

14,106,863 

12a 121, 820 
aa 29a 637 
1,68a 937 
701,6Qa949 
29, 89a 076 


007,720 
74a 625 

a 14a 641 

la 64a 887 
a46a2i6 
988 
^952 
a 147, 071 
S8a640 
a907,794 
aaBaeao 


02a 120 
89a 260 
a 711, 478 
la 86a 771 
1,819,281 
1,74a 028 
I,a2a747 
a760,208 
1,267,900 
a9ia656 
a401,065 


8a28a002| 8a5iai46 


aooaois 
8a 00a 919 
Si 68a 078 
3a80ai96 
48a 404 
29a8ia944 
67a 21a 124 
27a 007,648 
277,44a 883 

sa 801, 222 

4a 877, 121 
a889,044 
7,88a 143 
0, 68a 613 
18a40a796 
3a 07a 384 
la 66a 009 
891,«»a068 
la 187, 676 


aooa9io 
9ai8ao4i 
iga68ao6o 
10a 247 
897,068 
4ia02a668 
80a83a788 
281 39a 065 
447,881625 
1097,288 
41101,708 
1261,805 
1081,184 

ia2n,628 
171771606 
21 827,100 
1471 800 
901 871,628 
17,961170 





1811,881710 1261871748 11631781147 
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Tablb 659. — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, year ending June 30, 1931-^1333 — Continued. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 

im-2l 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 


1022> 

231 

yxoKTABLE PBODucTS—continued. 
Fruits: 

Apples, fresh— 

Argentina 

BoiaJ 

Boxes. 
4,200 
59,543 
ia365 
36,011 
57,584 
A 987 
999,675 
291,619 

Boxes. 

60^777 

347,919 

49,973 

103,824 

128,587 

01,553 

2,608,633 

20A028 

P.et. 

P.et. 

0.6 

4.8 

.7 

1.0 

4.1 

«7;1 

aaa 

P.cf. 

1.7 

lao 

L4 

AO 

A4 

26 

7L7 

6.2 

Canada 



Cuba.. 



Mexico 



Ncnway 



Philippine Islands. 

Unit^ Kingdom 



Other OGuntriee 



Total 




1,394,934 

{ 3,401,244 


loao 

loao 

Argentina 

Canada 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Norway 

Philippine Islands 

UnitM Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Apricots, dried— 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Now Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Barrels. 
14,907 
327, Ml 
40,288 
46,500 
74,960 
11,005 
2,061,622 
88,313 

Barrels. 

7,857 

44,824 

20,523 

20,988 

27,889 

8,884 

468,237 

40,694 

Barrels. 
13,088 
47,006 
20. IM 
4,414 
13,261 

8 

4SA437 

14,217 

P.et. 

0.6 

12.3 
1.5 

1.7 

2.8 
.4 

77.4 
3.3 

P.d. 

1.2 

7.1 

8.8 

8.3 

4.4 
1.3 

72.8 

A6 

P ct. 
2.2 
7.9 
A4 
.7 
2.2 

81.1 

25 

2,665,101 

629,181 

592,681 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Bounds. 
369,757 
792,306 
439,563 
406,964 
1,098,764 
166,430 
833, 112 
96.360 
406,661 
493,427 
! 2,877,419 

352,609 

Pounds. 

718,661 

669,949 

1.237. 817 

3.868.817 
2,477,602 

22A170 
1,642,667 
284,150 
806,762 
879, 146 
3,085,899 
362,670 

Pounds. 
894,946 
802,276 
1.243,494 
3.306,111 
323, 6M 
406,846 
807,500 
226,795 
1,086,049 
801,447 
1,246,608 
460,6M 

P. d. 

4.4 

9.5 
.5.3 

4.9 
13. 1 
2.0 

10.0 

1.2 

4.0 

5.9 
34.5 

4.3 

P.d. 

4.3 
A9 

7.4 
23.1 

14.8 
1.3 

9.8 

1.7 

4.8 
A8 

21.4 

3.2 

P.d. 

A5 

7.2 

n.i 

29.5 

2.9 

3.6 
8.0 
20 

9.7 
7.2 

11.1 

A2 

8,332,404 

16,735,609 1 11,103,183 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oranges— 

Canada 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Btaes. 

1,820,800 

26,694 

163,347 

Boxes. 

1,531,364 

17,615 

01,059 

Boxes. 

1,674,106 

27,672 

07,536 

P.et. 

01.0 

1.3 

7.7 

P. d. 
03.4 
1.0 
5.6 

P. d. 
9A1 
1.5 
6.4 

2,000,741 

1,640.838 1 1,709,212 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Prunes— 

Belgium r 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Pounds. 

1,602,992 

11,396,648 

1,466,277 

1,740,212 

16,784,560 

914,636 

2,489,649 

445,700 

123,977 

8,022,827 

16,504,011 

2,127,515 

Pounds. 

3.945.320 
14,263, 357 

4,133,187 

25,063,197 

16,660,696 

700,886 

4,441,902 

1.204.320 
663,781 

5,480,077 
29, Ml, 264 
3,371,248 

Pounds. 
2,616,887 
13,961,017 
2,003,032 
26,586,389 
263, OM 
1,029,362 
1,771,449 
1,620,060 
.742, 431 
4,864,106 
18,906,239 
A 076, 736 

P. Cf. 
2.8 
19.7 

2.5 
3.0 

29.1 

1.6 
4.3 

.8 

.2 

6.8 

27.0 

3.7 

P.et. 

8.6 

13.0 
8.8 

22.9 

1A2 

.6 

4.1 

1.1 
.5 

AO 

27. 0 
8.2 

P. el. 
A2 
17.6 
25 
8A6 
.3 
1.3 
22 
1.9 
.0 
A1 
23.0 
A5 

Total 

57,460,784 

109,396,133 

79,228, 763 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fruits, canned— 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dutch Bast Indies 

France 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Philippine Islands 

Unlt^ Kingdom 

Other countries 

DoRari. 

131,517 

1,963,524 

2^497,175 

250,115 

77,657 

196^893 

89,206 

223,997 

A988,918 

1,734,151 

DoUars. 

14A831 

679,743 

88,601 

22A578 

485,083 

107,660 

64,001 

46,471 

13,688,171 

988,061 

Dollars. 

162,096 

1, 13A 081 
477,333 
30A049 
711,188 
22A449 
114,438 
12A260 
17,460,820 
1,761,467 

1.0 

lAl 

19.0 

2.0 

.6 

1.5 

.7 

L7 

4A2 

1A3 

P.cf. 

ao 

4.1 

.2 

1.4 

2.7 

.7 

.4 

.8 

83.6 

A7 

P.et. 

27 

A1 

21 

1.3 

A2 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

77.7 

7.8 

Total 

18,138,058 

16,373,219 

22; 479, 307 

100.0 

MAO 

loao 


1 Preliminary. t Included In apples, fresh in barrels pieviotis to January, 1022. 
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Table 669 . — DesiinaHon of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, year ending June SO, 19Bi-192S — Continue. 


Article and country to which 
oonsigned. 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1022-231 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022- 

231 

TEOXTABLE PRODUCTS— continued. 







Glucose: 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Argentina 

2,864,S62 

3, 544, 514 

4, 48% 924 

2.3 

1.4 

29 

Bolgium 

6,074,544 

13,725,027 

6,384,683 

4.0 

6.8 

4.1 

British South Africa 1 

1. 935, 631 

2,926,270 

3, 737, 884 

1.6 

1.1 

24 

Caxiada 

3, 460, 071 

4, 695, 080 

% 277, 600 

2.8 

1.8 

1.5 

Cuba 

1,065; 412 

748, 445 

%037, 531 

.8 

.3 

1.8 

Egypt 

265,441 

4,578,321 

11,001,619 

.2 

1.8 

7.1 

France 

2, 651, 160 

7,240,544 

1,32% 484 

2. 1 

28 

.8 

Germany 

11,642,850 

26, 104, 465 

1,794. 205 

0.2 

lai 

1.1 

Greece 

3,068.682 

4,003,104 

3,585,350 

2.0 

1.8 

23 

Italy 

8,198,401 

1, 277, 617 

1,20% 370 

2.5 

.6 

.8 

Netherlands 

4, 375, 458 

14,205,088 

%307, 045 

3.6 

5.5 

1.5 

Norway 

1,790,460 

2, 26% 850 

%298,564 

1.4 

.0 

1.5 

United Kingdom 

60, 117, 805 

147,372,610 

93, 154, 723 

54.0 

67.0 

59.6 

Other c'ountries 

14. 843, 729 

2.'), 264, 443 

20,638,659 

11.0 

9.7 

121 

TotiU 

125,072,386 

258, 447, 803 

156,314,630 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Grain and grain products: 







Corn— 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

Bushels. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Belgium 

954,639 

4,470,782 

1,930,687 

1.4 

2.6 

21 

Canada 

20, 207, 783 

61,643, 197 

3% 153, 800 

30.3 

34.0 

34-2 

<’uba 

2,120,865 

2, 694, 132 

% 778, 141 

3.2 

1.5 

20 

Denmark 

4, 401, 431 

7,265,933 

3.320,120 

6.6 

4.1 

25 

Franco 

165,356 

2,974,911 

3, 174, 168 

.2 

1.7 

24 

Germany 

10,844,405 

27,175,436 

11,806,514 

16.2 

1&4 

12 6 

Italy - 

27, 181 

1, 427, 604 

060 , no 


.8 

1.0 

Mexico. 

5,635,328 

10, 101, 521 

288; 487 


5.7 

.3 

Netherlands 

10, 143, 683 

22,839,61)7 

13,961,586 

15.2 

12 0 

14.8 

Norway.--- 

17,200 

1,066,901 

823, 118 


.6 

.9 


5 ; 872; 684 

3,392 


3.3 


• ^j>aip „.-I 

12,000 

2,208,652 

42% 375 


1.3 

.4 

l/nited Kingdom 

11, 42% 506 

22,074, 350 

21, 271, 080 

17.1 

12 5 

226 

Other countries 

868,026 

4, 569, 754 

1, 170, 390 

1.4 

28 

1.2 

Total 

66,011,003 

176,385,614 

94,064,0.53 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wheat— 







Belgium 

26,287,508 

17, 626, 047 

11,345,230 

9.0 

8.4 

7.3 

("annda 

10,746,867 

20,341,265 

31, 99% 628 

3.7 

14.1 

20.6 

Uhlna. 


2,033,553 

1, 106, 680 


1.0 

.7 

France 

^,3H485 

5,604,338 

14, 760, 870 

is 

27 

0.5 

Germany 

25,528,904 

21, 782,679 

8, 49% 567 

8.7 

10.6 

A5 

Gibraltar 

6,606,255 

2,079,257 

1,006,580 

2.3 

1.0 

.7 

Italy 

57, 123, 068 

35,656,391 

33,771, 801 

10.5 

17.1 

21.8 

Japan 

1,206,701 

11,002,363 

5,353,422 

.4 

A3 

3.5 

Netherlands 

21,370,062 

19,267,764 

1% 246, 730 

7.3 

0.2 

7.9 

Norwoy 

1,054,288 

262,071 

1, 241, 966 

.4 

.1 

.8 

Portugal . _ _ 

1, 537, 565 

808,666 


.5 

.4 


Russia in Europe-.-.--.. 

36,230 

775, 817 

85,^4 


.4 

.1 

Spain 

0, 164, 153 

2,448,806 

23,997 

3.1 1 

1.2 


United Kingdom 

88, 784, 515 

48,808,161 

28, 237, 471 

30.3 

23.4 

122 

Other countries 

10,419,860 

10, 84% 393 

%205,835 

6.5 

5.2 

24 

Total 

293,267.637 

208,321,091 

154,950,071 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Wheat floui>— 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

P. ct. 

P.cf., 

P.ct. 

Belgium- 

565,191 

123,479 

4% 072 

3.5 

0.8 

0.3 

Braail 

622,066 

327,018 

„ 477, 668 

3.8 

21 

3.2 

British West Africa 

56,600 

05,674 

106, 703 

.3 

.4 

.7 

Canada 

35,501 

68,216 

66,036 

.2 

.4 

.4 

Central America 

420, 615 

490,827 

537,868 

2.6 

3.2 

8.6 

Cliina 

10,400 

228,871 

1, 475, 843 

.1 

L4 

9.0 

Cuba 

986,341 

1,068,721 

1, 068, 582 

6.1 

6.8 

7.3 

Denmark 

87, 173 

359,403 

104,899 

.5 

28 

L3 


492,873 

190,224 

293, 147 

3.0 

1.2 

20 


295,202 

43% 881 

209, 853 

1.8 

27 

20 

Germany 

1,988,070 

1,516,853 

1,06% 684 

12.3 

0.5 

7.1 

Greece 

410,917 

63, 810 

317, 738 

2.6 

.4 

21 

Haiti 

210, 762 

16% 488 

281,000 

1.8 

LO 

1.0 

Hongkong 

142,495 

973, 255 

826,107 

.0 

6.2 

25 

Itkly 

316,277 

50,058 

54,280 

1.9 

.8 

.4 

Japan 

18,598 

629,012 

244,560 

.1 

4.0 

1.6 

Kwantungy leased territory.-.. 


844,567 

3^900 


22 

26 

Mexico 1— 

350,893 

^670 

865,664 

2.2 

1.6 

25 

Netiiwlands 

1,263,405 

017,560 

06% 736 

7.8 

AS 

26 

Norway 

242,134 

408,410 

216» 555 

1.5 

26 

15 

Other West Indies 

503,540 

50% 775 

473.121 

2.7 

22 

22 


> Preliminary. 
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Tabud 65d. — Dt^naHon of principal farm product exported from United 
Statea^ year ei^ing June SO, 19$1-19BS — Continued. 


Article and ooontry to which 
consigned. 

ino-21 

1021-22 

1022-28^ 

1090-31 

1021-21 

1999- 

9Si 

TSOBTABLE PBODUCTS-^Ontilllied. 







Qrain and grain prodnets— Oontintied. 
Wheat floiir—Contintied. 

PAniunft 

Bsrrsb. 

107, 7(H 
1,084,083 
01,610 
828,482 

Barreto. 

9ai20 

Berreh, 

8a 240 

P.et. 

0.7 

P.ct. 

ao 

P.d. 

go 

PhflfpnfnA Tfilnnilfl 

88a 046 
14a 744 
164,472 

460,888 

1.2 

ai 

ao 

Pnlftnd Anri nfmclg 

16a 786 

a4 

.0 

Ll 

RnsaiA In Rurnne ^ „ 

8ia800 

.6 

1.0 

ai 


187,784 

1,881,063 

ai0a762 

t0a607 

1.4 

.0 

.7 


879,781 

8^ 00am 

148,805 

47a 878 
1,913,833 

3.0 

a7 

8.2 

TTnltAd STlngdimi _ _ _ 

19.1 

ESI! 

lao 

Venesurta—I — - 

77,806 

83,061 

.9 

.5 

.8 

Other countrieB 

1,66^511 

l,00a608 

1,483,367 

9.0 

ao 

go 

Total 

16,170.056 

ia70a824 

14,882,714 

trani! 

IPtl 

logo 

Hops: 

Australia - 

Pounds. 

082,800 

Feundt. 
48a 666 

Jhmndt. 
88a 688 

P.d. 

4.4 

P.d. 

2.0 

P.d. 

as 

n«1gliinf 

1,011 
2, 08a 251 

l,20a790 

a76aia4 

a 88a 676 


0.0 

6a8 

Canada - 

3,081,638 

12.1 

14.1 

916 

TJnlted Kingdom 

17,466,538 
1,07a 128 

la 84a 400 

a 361, 010 

78.7 

7a9 

17.4 

other countries 

1,18a 650 

87a 517 

4.8 

&0 

166 

Total 

22.20a028 

10,521,647 

la 407, 188 

loao 

logo 

loao 


274,809,012 

264,80a 756 

10a867,016 

7a3 

eas 

■ 

Qermanv 

Sa 805. 640 

117,800,484 

2a 020. 020 

13a847,064 

0.0 

2a3 




4,264,060 

ao 

ao 

■fil 




7,775,807 

8.6 

ao 


other countHes 

7, 70a 756 


a7oao57 

aa 

.3 

■d 

Total 

860,0Ba860 

4ia26a670 

84a 644, 104 

rstt 

E^Q 

logo 

Cottonseed meal*-*' 

Rnlgfiim 

1,66a 000 

4,8ia700 

aeoaoos 

1.7 

4.1 

as 

CaniMla 

iamoo4 

4, 14a 348 

a 627, 740 

lao 

8.0 

14 


a804,472 

0,968,787 

a66a6oo 

4.1 

0.0 

12 

NAthorlMdii 

1,027,000 

ia7iaoi4 

a284,860 


1.6 

10 


■'fTvTTKl 

mm 

11,201,430 

34.3 

11.7 

lao 


7a30ai86 

8a0ia447 

4a6 

64.2 

712 

Other ooun^es................ 

la 5ia9i2 

4,60a012 

10.0 

9.0 

11 





Total 

04,713,066 

117,40a057 

111,805,810 


100.0 

logo 

Linseed or flaxseed cake— 

Belgium... ........ 

48, 88a 088 
48, 84a 158 
221.004.888 

16a 114, 660 
a 48a 186 

01,056,770 


8a4 

17.1 

Oennany ....... 

ia3ia405 

11.6 

L4 


NetherlAnrlfl 

27a 287, 018 

861,445,000 

60.3 

sas 


United Klngd"™, . 


27,781, 187 
a87a42e 

60,6ia700 

16.5 

ao 


Other ooontoles 

7, 72a 346 

ao 

1.5 

■ED 

Total 

87a 079, 061 

40a807,870 

63a 66a 288 

loao 

loao 

1010 

Ofls, vegetable: 

Cottonseed— 

Argentina.... r.r 

1,06a 787 

a884,761 

a84a70B 

0.7 

a7 

ao 

Canada 

aa 677, 666 
Siam 

4,457,146 

0,418,088 

sa4oaooi 

2a 55a 616 

13.6 

4ao 

41.3 

nwio 

L87a668 

4,174,868 

.3 

L6 

a6 

Cuba , . r r- T 

a 014, 611 

a44a620 

1.6 

a3 

14 

Denmark.................. 

7,867,674 
728,408 
1,000,768 
867,062 
62a 654 

l,70a704 

as 

ao 

17 

Domln RApnMio _ ... 

1, 111,694 
a662,774 
l,4aa227 
4Oa09O 

1,04a 782 
861,201 

.4 

.8 

1.6 

Ger^Any ' _ - _ . .. 

ao 

L2 

.0 

Greece. I - ..... 

80a820 

.6 

.0 

.5 

French Guiana. . - 

408, 381 
231,880 

.3 

.6 

.8 

Frem4f WMt r*>diM 

1,684,282 

a62a44o 

.6 

ao 

.4 

Italy 

2a 17a 076 

88a 514 

2 oaooo 

ao 

LO 

.8 


a67a 887. 
110,787,778 

a3oa604 

a26ao64 

a 711, 448 
1.3ia605 

a4 

ao 

114 

Netherlands.... - 

4a8 

17 

10 

Norway. 

la 86a 888 
1,208,888 

a48a843 

ai5a49o 

a7 

las 

19 


831,806 

2,826,008 

6ia414 

.4 

.0 

.8 

U^ted Sl'IngflAm ,. . . - 

24, 48a 824 

84am 

ao 

as 

.6 

Uruguay T _ _ _ _ 

i,4oaioo 

2a6ta4oo 

a08a942 

1,007,803 

aooa305 

.5 

a2 

11 

Otbw oountries 

7,567,176 

ao 

ai 

11 

Totd.«^ 

2Ba90a036 

91,614,686 

64,801,28^ 

loao 

loao 

1010 


^ PreUttlxuury 
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Ta9lii 659 . — DuHnaUan of principal farm prodtuUe exported fnm ike United 
States, year emding June 30, 19£1--19$3 — ContinuecL 


Article and oodntrr to which 
oonsiinied. 

1990-21 

1921-22 

1023-231 

1900-21 

1921-22 

1922- 

23^ 

VEGBTjkBLX PBODUCT8— OOntinuOd. 







Tobacco, leaf: 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.et. 

Argentina 

3,628,318 

1,066,075 

2,486,300 

0.7 

22 

26 

Auatralia 

24.645,292 

15,241,767 

18,030,705 

AO 

24 

4.0 

Belgium 

25,172,310 

21,610^307 

22,066,563 

5.1 

48 

22 

British West Africa 

6,872,066 

7,143,013 

10; 830, 701 

L4 

L6 

28 

Canada 

16,327,621 

13, 117,020 

14, 131, 230 

83 

29 

8.3 

China 

20,916,701 

22,946,067 

30,702,536 

42 

21 

29 

Denmark 

A388,633 

3,829.171 

5,037,335 

1.1 

.8 

1.1 

France 

60,724,974 

43,166,060 

37,688,320 

12 2 

9.6 

8.5 

French Africa 

3„314,366 

2,853,526 

5,202,000 

.7 

.6 

1.3 

Oermany 

18,823,668 

20,968,577 

30,680,022 

8.8 

6.6 

29 

Haiti 

1,166,710 

1,409,940 

1,430,407 

.2 

.3 

.8 

Hongkong 

2,021,021 

648,146 

1,304,714 

.6 

.1 

.8 

Italy 

46,858,060 

46,071.663 

42,400,610 

9.4 

10.4 

9.5 

Japan 

2,226,023 

2,330,513 

2,471,857 

.4 

.5 

.6 

Mexico - 

1,771,042 

2,542,100 

435,837 

. 4 

.6 

.1 

Netherlands 

24, 156, 164 

10,870,686 

16,901,535 

49 

44 

3.8 

Norway 

3.267,365 

8,622,038 

3,425,805 

.7 

.8 

.8 

P(^ugm 

3,700,615 

5,814,821 

5,714,648 

.8 

1.3 

L8 

Spain 

1,304,709 

12,534,104 

12,794,761 

.8 

28 

20 

Sweden 

6,230,431 

4,231,477 

5,919,714 

1.8 

.9 

L8 

Swltserland - 

2,866,075 

2,686,712 

2,056,602 

.6 

.6 

. 6 

United Kingdom 

204,672,607 

178,817,843 

162, 700, 207 
11, 152,623 

41.2 

826 

84.8 

Other countries 

0,843,660 

9,440,332 

1.8 

21 

24 

Total 

406,878,830 

451,888,436 

445, 18A472 

loao 

102 0 

loao 

rOBEST PBODUOT8. 

Naval stares: 



Barrels. 




Rosin — 

Berrelt. 

Barrels. 

P. et. 

P. Ct. 

p. ct. 

’ Argentina 

114,068 

80,648 

86,828 

13.0 

11.4 

28 

Ausbalia 

30,631 

14,867 

10,830 

8.5 

1.9 

1.0 

Beigiiiin 

27.766 

31,960 

22,660 

3.2 

28 

22 

Brasil 

106,300 

88,843 

103,818 

12.1 

11.3 

9.9 

Canada 

79,784 

40,802 

58,606 

9.1 

23 

26 

Cuba 

21,755 

13, 710 

16,022 

25 

1,7 

1.5 

Dutch East Indies 

1A927 

1 81,961 

116,347 

46,215 

23 

41 

44 

Germany 

70,744 

162,485 

21 

14 7 

126 

Italy 

17,156 

17,711 

84,827 

20 

23 

28 

Japan 

19,060 

44,146 

86,730 

22 

5.6 

28 

Netherlands 

11,534 

12,838 

16,017 

L3 

1.6 

1.6 

Sweden 

18,772 

16,043 

27,148 

21 

22 

26 

United Kingdom 

276,927 

20A681 

277,269 

14,765 

31.6 

222 

227 

Uruguay 

14,043 

9,9M 

1. 6 

1.8 

L4 

Other countries 

48,632 

52; 797 

75,585 

&4 

26 

7.6 

Total 

877,109 

786,113 

1,089,606 

loao 

1020 

1020 

r 

1 

GoUoni, 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

P. et. 

P. et. 

P. Cf. 

Argentina'- 

6Qa467 

45A009 

997,886 

8.1 

42 

4 4 

Australia — 

519,437 

596,074 

481,844 

5.8 

25 

28 

l^lfjdum 

506,233 

772; 824 

201,058 

5.2 

7.2 

22 

Bntfil - 

28A603 

217,634 

180,229 

29 

20 

1.4 

British South Africa 

04,743 


7A453 

1.0 

.7 

.8 

Canada 

040^531 

973»587 

8H849 

9.6 

9.0 

9.8 

Germany 

522,142 

88A407 

401,831 

5.4 

7.7< 

25 

Netherlands ... 

621,265 

890,286 

70A906 

6.4 

23 

7.8 

United Kingdom 


A401,887 

^ 5,012;^ 

63.5 

520 

55.6 

Other countries 

547,418 

47A685 

580,916 

5.6 

45 

22 

Total 

9,741,711 

101780,^ 

9,012,804 

loao 

1020 

1020 

Lumber: 

Fir- 

Mftet. 

Mfed. 


P.et. 

P.et. 

P.ct. 


49,202 

4,239 

60,005 

77, m 

13.0 

9.0 

126 

British South Africa 

S' 2? 

16,725 

1.1 

.6 

24 

Canada.. 

10,297 

2,564 

11, 185 
H430 

27 

.4 

24 

Chile 

13, 113 

A477 

25 

.8 

21 

China 

88,706 

118,061 


28.4 

17.4 

145 

Cuba 

4,615 

68,968 

8,443 

8,509 

1.2 

.5 

L8 

Japan 

Mmoo. 

807,484 

186,369 

122 

526 

80.6 

6,527 

8,141 

12.494 

1.7 

1.8 

27 

Peru 

57,688 

44,004 

H479 

122 

25 

7.4 

united Kingdom 

28,856 



7.6 

1.4 

28 

Other ootmtries 

4A888 

24,688 

25,188 

124 

26 

28 

Total 

870,069 

678,808 

466,288 

1020 

1020 

1029 


1 PrellmiiiMT. 
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Table 669 . — DeBtiwaUm cjf |>rtno}p<tl farm products exported from the United 
States, year ending June SO, lOSl-lBSS — Continued. 



ANIMALS AMD AlOMAL PRODUCTS. 
Cattle: 

Canada 

Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Borses: 

Canada 

Mexico 

United Kingdom., 
Other countries... 


1 Preliminary. 



Number. Number. Number. P. ct. P. ct. 


80.8 81.8 

2. 4 9. 3 


310 6.2 6.0 

138 2.6 2.9 

2,816 loao ioao 
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Tablb — Origin of prineiTMl farm products imported into the United States] 

year ending June SO, 19S1-19SS — Continued. 


Artido and country of origin . 


K|9| 

1922.231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922- 

231 

AHtllALa AMD AmMAI. PRODI7CTi^<-COn. 







Buttor, including substitutes: ■ 

Pounds. 

Peundn. 

Pound*, 

P.ci, 

P. ct. 

P. ef. 

Argentina 

8,420,925 

403.538 

79a 479 

10.0 

12 

10 

Australia 

5,605 

2, 05a 637 

130,036 


21.5 


Canada *. 

4, 969; 770 

3, lOi; 084 

2,0M;355 

14.5 

32.5 

19.0 

Denmark 

22,822,785 

2, 88a 338 

7,371, 147 

66.5 

80.2 

417 

Netherlands...- 

1,451,046 

91, 117 

109, 861 

4.2 

1.0 

.7 

New Zealand 

1. 327, 239 

845,065 

3,887, 174 

3.9 

as 

24.6 

United Kingdom 

3,441 

70,991 

360, 106 


.7 

as 

Other countries 

342,842 

95 ; 622 

112 ; 127 

.0 

1.1 

.9 

Total 

84,343,653 

9,551,202 

15,772.285 

100. 0 

100.0 

lOh-O 

(^'heeee, including substitutes: * 




■ 



Argentina 

9,827,075 

a 62a 213 

4,000,545 

59.3 

114 

7.3 

Canada 

311,220 

4,823,777 

5,858,305 

1.9 

111 

10.7 

Prance 

2.417,086 

2,260,502 

4, 537, 008 

14.6 

6.6 

aa 

Greece 

84, 716 

808,433 

922,287 

.5 

a4 

1.7 

Italy 

1, 185,912 

12.085,693 

2a 571, 704 

7.2 

saa 

37.7 

Netherlands 

981, 074 

1,614,852 

a 147, 774 

5.9 

17 

ao 


89,805 

236,290 

468, 419 


.7 

.9 

8l^n 

125,366 

531,020 

12, 391 

.8 

1.6 


Switzerland 

1,068,100 

5, 450,' 139 

14, 765; 121 

a4 

119 

27.1 

United Kingdom 

37, 870 

261,051 

531,157 

.2 

.8 

1.0 

Other countries 

456,408 

572,034 

740, 559 

2.7 

1.6 

1.4 

Total 

16,584,678 

34,270.604 

54,555. 270 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fibers, animal: 







Silk, raw— 







China 

A205,278 

7, 32 a 677 

la 584, 948 

21.1 

ia2 

211 

Prance 

446,733 

250, 414 

40a684 

1.5 

.6 

.8 

Italy 

1. 772, 532 

1, 613, 784 

i,8iaao6 

6.0 

3.3 

3.5 

Japan 

2a 815, 912 

3a 590, no 

37,989,046 

7a7 

sai 

7a 1 

Other countries 

222,290 

386,070 

1,882,720 

.7 

.0 

3.5 

Total 

29, 462, 745 

48. 17a 964 

52.683.604 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■ Wool, unmanufactured— 





■ 


Carpet, wool— 







Argentina 

5,883,343 

12,854,183 

8,695,254 

11.9 

as 

11 

British India 

154,623 

3,022,867 

3, 69a 097 

.3 

ao 

a2 

British South Africa 

1,537,866 

100,493 

220,748 


.1 

.1 

Chile 

384,907 

25,275 

8a 119 

.8 



China 

15,270,730 

0a 670, 144 

65, 1^608 

3a9 

418 

812 

Denmark 

394,625 

1,022,300 

1,021,014 

,8 


.6 

France 

357,009 

a 641. 970 

a 156, 173 

.7 

a4 

16 

OOTmany.- 

329,637 

2,00ai72 

4,205,049 

.7 

1.4 

as 

Greece . 

22L703 

60,501 

175, 175 



.1 

Italy 

5a 170 

4, 141, 621 

6,062,134 

.1 

as 

as 

' Palestine and Syria _ 


219,780 

2, 85a 141 



1.7 

Persia 

511,350 

211,908 

996,363 

1.0 

, 1 

.8 

Spain 

311,483 

381,049 

681,433 

.6 

.3 

.4 

Turkey in Asia.. 

364,787 

278,960 

2.456,828 

.7 

.2 

1.4 

United Kingdom 

19, 179, .545 

50,241,626 

60,859,099 

38.8 

818 

35.7 

Uruguay 

2, 53a 672 

687,337 

206,526 

5.1 

.4 

.2 

Other countries 

2,152,690 

3, 767, 671 

6,800.545 

4.5 

1 16 

4.1 

Total 

49. 447, 990 

148, 786. 906 

17a 368. 386 

loao 

100.0 

1010 

Clothing, wool— 







Argentina 

92, 700, 500 

a0(S,008 

9,762,858 

3a9 

las 

213 

Australia 

89,032,638 

a6ia876 

5, 195, 722 

15.5 

212 

11.9 

British South Africa 

la 187, 789 

1,842,901 

1,225,260 

7.2 

16 

' as 

Canada 

a65a806 

72 a 928 

a 465, 426 

3.4 

2.2 

7.9 

OhUe.. 

18,727,089 

l,na765 

* 1,036,420 

as 

14 

14 

China. . 

a 614, 484 

73,992 

834,253 

3.4 

.2 

.8 

New Zealand 

1 a 844,571 

2, 78a 246 

665,235 

a7 

as 

1.6 

Peru 

253,070 

81,59Q 

26a 988 

.1 

.1 

. 6 

United Kingdom 

1 2a 478,904 

2,801,571 

15,407,663 

11.8 

[ as 

86.3 

Uruguay 

31, 581, 289 

8,376,300 

4,365,494 

1Z6 

215 

110 

Other countries 

3, 172, 183 

458, 115 

1,97a on 

1.4 

1.5 

4.5 

Total 

251,249,278 

82, 820, 886 

43. 708, 289 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Combing wool— 




^ 1 



Argentina 

ai4a724 

U. 02 a 407 

77, 25a 141 

47.3 

218 

219 

Australia. - 


20,477,863 

60,40a989 


29.6 

218 

British South Africa- 

674,477 

4,499,919 

la 187«811 

a3 

16 

14 

Canada 

818, 165 

54 a 807 

a052,834 

2.4 

.8 

10 

New Zealand 

962,268 

a20a468 

la 66a 196 

7.4 

11.9 

4.0 

United Kingdom 

3. 162, 810 

4, 88a 006 

sa 657, 619 

213 

7.0 

117 

Uruguay 

630,954 

14, 59a 656 

42.040,631 

19 1 

21.1 

lAl 

Other oonntries 

1, 106, 512 

2.00a432 

16,327,931 

ao { 

as 

10 

Total 

12,996,910 

09.232,960 

29a 49a 152 

loao 

KXLO 

1010 


^ Proliminary. 
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Tabls 66O4 — Otiffin oj princiwl farm pradueU imported into tha UnikH SkUaa^ 
year ending June SO, /Pti-iP£5-~^ontinued. 


Artieto ind country of origin. 

















































and Snportt of Agrimitvrdl PvodupU. 

Tabim of pnneiwoil farm prodtuU imported itiio the Uniied Statee^ 

year ending June SO^ i^iri-lP295--%k>iitinued. 


AftUde and oonntry of origlii. 
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Table 660.~^Ori^ii‘ of principal farm producU imported into the United SUdee^ 
year ending June SO, IBtt-lBSS — Contiiiued. 


Article and oawoftcs of origin. 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1032-281 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1022- 

28i 

VKOITABLI FBODUCTB. 







Cocoa or cacao beans: 

Bnull _____ 

Pounds. 
74,706,828 
61, OH 020 
61,042,106 
41,767,766 

JPounit, 
la 07a 068 
07,125,629 

8a 06a 288 
6a 66a 226 
a827,624 
87.48a 680 
8, 68a 744 
4,30ai07 

Poundt. 

60, 07a 071 

P.et. 

228 

P.ct. 

6.0 

P.et. 

16.7 

British West AfHoa 

12a 27a 684 
80,988, IfiO 

16.6 

8a6 

821 

British West Indies 

16.6 

11.4 

18 6 


4a 467, 804 
604,783 

12 8 

16.0 

11.1 



22 

.1 


64,674,661 
1, 104,409 
4,303,011 
13,637,481 
18,602,117 
16,166,066 

4a 88a 824 

16.7 

11.8 

18 7 


6, 02a 718 

.8 

1.1 

1.8 


a8oa7i6 

1.3 

1.4 

.6 

TTnited STinsdom 

21, 177,841 
2aooao34 
2a 031, 283 

la 030. 641 
21,900,110 

4.2 

a7 

12 


6.7 

83 

88 

Other countries - 

30,019,668 

5.0 

86 

7.0 




Total 

827, 128,360 

817,124,378 

381,608,058 

100.0 

108 0 

1080 

Coffee: 

A den 

2,623.628 
867,464,200 
16a 337, 222 
212,391, 612 
18, 507, 273 
23,413,471 
61,974.340 
la 876, 161 
13,340,622 

. 1,604,623 

76a 681, 844 
90, 134, 607 
234,021,617 
2a 881, 607 

a48aim 
840, OSa^ 
126, 80a 360 

10a 880,666 

.2 

81 

82 

Bnixll ... - _ - 

63.6 

61.1 

614 

Central America............... 

11.1 

80 

86 

Colombia... .................. 

16.7 

19.0 

110 

Dutch East Indies.. - 

2a 987, 513 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

Mexico ................. ..... 

Sa 444, 160 
66,267,163 

89, 400, 096 

1.7 

81 

3.0 

Venesnelft _ ^ ^ _ 

6a 600, 417 

8.9 

5.3 

15 

West Tndleft, , __ ___ _ 

a626,607 
la 699, 772 

10,600,978 

1.4 

.6 

.8 

Other countries 

la 03a 264 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 





Total .' 

1,84a 02a 888 

I,28a0ia078 

1,306,187,684 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Fibers, vegetable: 

Cotton, raw — 

British India 

aioa254 
11,632,162 
4a 67a 100 
44,077.364 
11, 33a 923 
a 547, 884 
a 667, 068 

6. 16a 740 

a884,607 

4.1 

29 

3.8 

ChiriA 

7, 66a 667 

24,70a320 

9.2 

13 

10.6 


lia02l,605 
26,8ia226 
17, 433, 468 

167,00a018 

816 

61.9 

689 


la 86a 478 
la 38a 486 

sao 

16.0 

87 

Peru 

9.0 

87 

14 

United Blingdom 

5,590,225 

6,660,036 

6,274,508 

12,086,903 

A2 

8.1 

22 

Other oountHes 

29 

81 

6.5 





Total 

12a03a764 

170, 166, 066 

23a 09a 419 

loao 

108 0 

1080 





Flax— 

Belgium....................... 

Long font. 
226 

LongtoM. 

693 

LongtfKM. 

766 

l^et7 

12 

J^cf. 

11.8 

"p.riT 

0.3 

Canada 

a 163 

710 

a 076 

30.0 

111 

26.3 

Chile 

8 

73 


.2 

.9 

Denmark 

2 

160 



1.8 

Frenne 

24 

4 

3 

.4 

. 1 

OOTznany 

10 

86 

471 

.2 

1.7 

5.7 

Italy. ..I - 

327 

60 

461 

ao 

1.2 

85 

Japan .......... 

300 

670 

126 

7.4 

18 3 

1.6 

Latvia 

1 

484 

80 

Netherlands ..... 

620’ 

706 

282 

11.4 

111 

84 

PhdipnfnA fnlAr^da , 

688 


0.8 

P<dand_ 

9 

844 

.2 

12 

Russia in Asia - 

101 


3.6 

United Kingdom 

400 

am 

a 661 

0.0 

48.2 

324 

Russia, European 

412 

7.6 

Other flonntrte. _ 

80 

4 

821 

.6 

.1 

11 



Tntel 

6,427 

6,021 

8,907 

loao 

1080 

1080 


Manila ftber— 

PhUippina^Uands- - 

61,008 

670 

43,463 

260 

96,747 

861 

98.7 

09.4 

00.1 

Othw countries. ...... 

1.8 

.6 

.0 




Tntel 

61,684 

43,728 

0a696 

loao 

108 0 

108 0 


Sisal grasfr— 

Belgium^. 

i 

748 

864 


1.0 

0.0 

British Bast Africa 

j 8,108 

1,816 
1,883 
64,000 
1,702 
770 1 

8. 104 
6,086 
77,388 
a 997 
1, 186 
6,114 

20 

1.8 

82 

Java end Madnra. 

1.0 

81 

Merino 

14a 602 
8,008 
aass 

80.0 

884 

788 

Other Dutch Bast Indies 

United Kingdom _ 

6.1 

1.4 

24 

1.1 

81 

1.2 

Othtf ennntriee 

2,440 { 

1.8 

84 

82 


Total. 

iiasoo 

Taaee 

97,682 

loao 

1080 

1080 


iPfelimintry. 
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Ta»i« 600 . — Origin of princij^ farm produeta im^ted inio the UnUed SUUoSf 
year ending June SO, 19S1-19SS — ^Continued. 


Article &nd ooustry of origin. 


1921-22 

1922-381 

1920-^21 

1921-32 

1922- 

28i 

VEGETABLE FBOOUCTfr-OOntinUed. 

Bananas: 

Central America 

Bunches. 

27,072,105 

3,435,840 

1,871,201 

7, 102, 885 

Bunches. 
29,952,665 
2,587,000 
1,88a 952 
ia44ano 
1, 104, 374 
154,631 

Bunches. 

2a 07a 289 

aoeaess 

],9ia6(B 

9,881,633 

1, 189,090 
173,978 

p. a. 
6a3 
&4 
4.6 
17.4 

P.ct. 

64.9 

16 

11 

22.6 

24 

.4 

P.ct. 

628 

21 

18 

222 

27 

.4 

Colombia — 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Other countries.. ......... ... 

1,326,103 

8.3 

Total . _ 

40,807,674 

4a 119. 682 

44, 501, 196 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

P.cf. . 
1.0 

27 
2L0 
61.1 

28 

Oraina: 

Rice, uncleaned (including pad- 
dy)— 

French Tnd«-f^hlPft 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
1 , 28 a 000 

817, 561 
a56a505 
7,137,461 
88a 691 

P. et. 

p. a. 

Hongkong... 

298,071 

32,835,881 

leaoao 
a4oao7i 
53a 188 
15,056 

0.0 

0&7 

28 

8&3 

&7 

.2 

Japau 

MotIco......... 

Otber countries 

i 133, 120 

.4 

Total 

33,267,922 

a 122 , 279 

11, 67a 218 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Rice, cleaned— 

Britisb India. 

2,376,440 

1,315,080 
a8ia385 
89,000 
53, 150, 615 
2,079,614 
a22a478 
1, 529, 336 

1,587,012 
a 599, 180 
27. 77a 526 
21,054,085 

3.8 

20 
ao 
. 1 
79.7 
ai 
18 
23 

2.8 

16 

48.8 

37.0 

(lArniieny _ 

French Indo-China 

3, 460, 571 
52,510,(i86 
809,311 

1, 122, 128 
1,820,896 

5.6 

84.5 

1.3 

1 1.8 
ao 

Hongkong 

Mfl^co r 

United States 

5ia672 
a 414, 267 

.9 

29 

Other countries 

Total 

62,109,032 

ea 707, 458 

5a 946, 692 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Rice flour or meal— 

Canada........................ 

100,340 

990 

708 

67 

114,258 

2a500 

46,203 

1 239,970 

362,047 
601 

1,744 

a 100 
a 394 
200,000 
15a750 
I7a902 
34a 903 

2a 088 

7.0 

.1 

0.1 

a2 

.2 

.7 

220 

17.2 

lao 

37.6 

21 

China. 

Dutch Bast Indies. 

115 
24 
28 
8a4 
42 8 

¥V«nph lndo«China. 



oWmany 

4,993 

955,185 

364,000 

2,144 

.3 

eao 

2a6 

.2 

Hongkong.... 

Japan ...... 

Other countries........ 

Total 


1,427,668 

79a 354 

910, 981 

100.0 

100.0 1 

loao 

Wheat— 

Canada..... ..... .... 

Jivsheli. 

50,694,006 

809,928 

Bushels. 

14, 46a 502 

7 

Busheis. 

iaoia467 

73 

99^4 
^ 

P. Ct. 1 
100.0 

^‘oa‘o 

Otber countries 

Total 

51.004.024 

14. 46a 509 

iaoia54o 

100.0 1 

loao 1 

100.0 

Wheat flour— i 

Canada... 

BarreUi. 1 
1,410,862 
1,222 

Barrels. i 
6ia953 1 
152 1 

Barrels. 
42a 059 
762 

wfo 
.1 1 

p.ct. 

loao 

99.8 

.2 

Other countries 

Total 

1.430.884 

619, 105 1 

429,421 

100.0 1 

loao 

loao 

^Kuts: 

Filberts, shdled— 

France 

Pounds. 
150,236 
214,844 1 
1,429,164 
805,000! 
71, 181 

Pounds. 
622,092 
372,328 
1,692; 585 
2,08a684 
iiayiF 

j 

Pounds. 
53a 693 
277, 172 
4, 67a 896 
654.527 
64,285 

P.ct. 

6.9 

9.9 

eao 

14.1 

3.2 

P. cf. 
11.4 
20 
81.1 
42 5 
21 

p.ct. 

27 

15 

728 

125 

1.0 

It^y. ... 

Spam 

Twkey in Europe... — 

Other countries 

Total 

2,169.825 

a 434, 418 

a20a573 

logo 

loao 

loao 

Filberts, not shelled— 

France..:. ..... 

164,817 

10,566,560 

824,604 

26,140 

219,478 

114,595 
13, 25a 626 
23a 261 
479,841 
54,711 

87,455 
la 911, 106 
244,877 
5a 2M 
65.071 

1.4 

89.5 

7.0 

.2 

1.9 

as 

<928 

1.6 

3.4 

.4 

ao 

928 

1.7 

.4 

.6 

Italy 

Spito 

'nirkey in Europe _ ^ . 

Other countries 

Total 

11,791.480 

14,183,034 

14. 36a 276 

ioao 

loao 

logo 

Feaauts, shdled— 

China. - , _ . - ^ ‘ ^ - - 

5,190,220 

50a685 

99,000 

a65aQ30 

164,406 

2a 35a 727 

ia2 

28 

1.3 

89.6 

28 

628 

Chosen.. 

Japan _ _ 

85^895,990 

1,541,824 

iaioa549 

1.965,449 

812 

ae 

225 

17 

Omer countries 

Total 

42,628,084 

7,427,127 

4a 43a 725 

100.0 

loao 

1020 


iPrelimiiiAry. 
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lXd2 Tmf^^odk af Ag^imdture, J9I^.\ 

Tablb B6O.*-^9r<0j» ^ primeiM farm modtuit impaitei Mo tto* 
year ending June SO, ISSl^lSSS — Continued. 


ArtkUt end oooaliy of odgixi. 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-28^ 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1992- 

2B> 

vtQBTABU jpBODUCTg oontlnoed. 

Kota— Oooti&tied. 

Peanuts, not sbdled— 

n&nfirf^ (via) 

Awndi. 

24A001 

1,042,077 

000,678 

2,484,903 

100,376 

81A608 

JPoimdi. 

Pwndt. 

2A000 

A46A005 

47,607 

099,204 

308,508 

20,640 

p.a. 

A6 

80.6 

11.4 

45.4 
AO 
AO 

P.d. 

P.d. 

aa 

68.7 

1.2 

2A9 

7.9 

.8 

Obina 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Spain 

CTtber oountrles 

Total 


4A5 

1.6 

5A8 

.7 

.9 

A 801, 190 

A87A004 

A86A130 


RSQ! 

lOAO 

Walnuts, shdled— 

Canada 

China- 

Franoe 

Italy 

Spain - 

Turkey in Europe 

Other countries 

Total 

111,782 

747,079 

9,081,603 

7,0S0 

256,002 

24,865 

412,784 

197,026 
A44A887 
lA 61 A 527 
21A86S 
411,871 
49A941 
66A863 

254,880 
1,67A480 
18,84A640 
28AS85 
585,820 
^,006 
74 A 782 

1.0 

7.0 
8A8 

.1 

A4 

.2 

4.0 

1.2 

1A4 

7A1 

1.8 

2.4 

A9 

8.7 

1.4 
A5 

7A6 

1.6 

3.8 

1.2 

4.4 

ia041, 154 


17,60A092 

R!l|| 

BBWl 


Walnuts, not ahdled-- 

Canada 

Chfle 

China 

Franoe 

Italy 

Japan 

xxuTnanla. .... 

360,353 

301,603 

1,226,258 

8,142,661 

A164,762 

507,050 


109,788 
574,467 
1,591,683 
' A487,674 
8,407,492 
100,700 
73,218 
1A673 
369,774 

AO 

AI 

9.8 

25.1 

49.2 

4.8 

0.6 

10.2 

21.7 

lAO 

30.1 

5.4 

0.3 

AI 

A6 

1.0 

AO 

AO 

4A6 

4A7 

.5 

.4 

.1 

1.8 

Turkey in Europe 

Other countries 

Total 

642.441 

6.1 

12,525, 128 

4A20A378 

19,91A410 

lOAO 



Oils, vegetable: 

Coconut— 

British India 

'Dutflh East ItkUomi _ ^ ^ 

213,329 
60,977,660 
1,864,732 
11A663,356 
A 760, 881 

1,44A671 

1,49A481 

ai 

29.8 

.8 

6A5 

8.3 

0.6 

0.7 

f^TAnnh Omanla . . 

1,119,833 

22A651,680 

1,021,943 

! 

.5 

98.4 

.5 


Philippine Islands 

Other oountriee 

Total 

msmi 

99.2 

.1 

17A88A958 

280,23A127 

21A573,417 

IQI2QI 

lOQ 



OaUons. 

63A186 

CMiom. 
86A809 
18A465 
808,557 
1,918,226 
A 173, 786 
A746 

iUUt 

AOOA415 

OaUons. 
1,070,165 
A 460 
471,700 
A85A110 
A42A480 

P.d, 

lAO 

P.d. 

IAS 

A4 

10.1 

2A1 

27.3 

P.d. 

IAS 


67A610 
1,75A701 I 
1,805,902 
91,777 
*3,279 
75,963 

m 

A7 

5A8 

314 

Turkey in Europe 

Other countries. 

Total 

7A870 

40,852 

3A8 

.8 

.5 

A444,417 

7,949,722 

9,059, 128 

lOAO 

loao 

lOAO 

Soy bean oQ:— 

China. 

Kwantuxig, leased tttzitory — 
PhllllW*'** I**ft**^ 

Pwnd$. 

A41A983 

1A4OA0O6 

81,88A896 

Poundt. 

A904,898 

1,188 

A83A600 

1,027,058 

511,440 

Poundt. 
A10A590 
A 190, 610 
31,621,507 

P. d. 
A9 
27.4 
6A6 

P.d. 

47.1 

3A3 

1A4 

A8 

P.d. 

5.4 

1A8 

81.8 

Other bountridL 

Totfl 

68A40B 

717,674 

Li 

AO 

4»,88A046 

A88A550 

8A63A881 

lOAt 

loao 

lOAO 

Opium (morphia a per cant and more): 

fFnin^ ,, 


A654 

21,881 

1,698 

6A887 



1.1 
lAl 
4A4 
. 1.2 
87.8 


A*** ■ ■ - 





areeoeinFlurope..., ^ 

Turkey, Asisitio.^ 

Turi^eytEunmean 

fjoitMi 

11,178 

2A800 

87,000 

8A380 

5A88a 

1A551 

A3B0 

1A4 

8A0 

47.9 

814 

’"lAi 

1A3 

A8 

'Other oeundies. 

Total:. 

A905 

Ae04 

A7 

L9 

77, 4M 

144^278 

MIA 509 

loao 

loao 

10A9 

1 Fftfiininary. ^ 

Jan. Mune 80 

^1091. 

* Beginnin 

gSept. 22. 






























Impoftt ani Skpdrta of JLgtimtU/uM ^is 

Tabi^i 9&).—^)rigih of prineipol farm frodueta imported into t\a United Statea, 
year ending June 80^ 1821-1988 — Ccntinuad. 


Article end ooastry of origiii. 

1690-21 

1821-22 

1622-281 

IQQj 

1981-23 

1023- 

88i 

TEOKTABLS PBODUCTB-HXUltintied. 







E^oes: 

Pepper, unnound— 

BritiSTn<ii^ - -- - 

Pnmdt. 

3,756,280 

Pewndt, 

4,625,022 

14,975 

25,136,204 

529,274 

17A284 

8,704,021 

628,280 

2,045,014 

POttUdf. 

A60A406 

284,182 

1A17A645 

286,144 

424,815 

A180,284 

47A876 

1,876,856 

P.rt. 

17.1 

P.rt. 

125 

P.rt. 

326 

Oeylon... 

.8 

J(|VA And MAdnrft _ _ __ 

A296,07S 

2,718,786 

87.8 

620 

512 

Netherlands 

i2.4 

L4 

.8 

Other Dutch East Indies 

.5 

L3 

Straits Settlements 

2,402,783 

8,684,581 

1,065,267 

11.0 

las 

128 

United Kingdom 

1A8 

hi 

L4 

Other ooun6les 

4.9 

A6 

26 



Total 

21,929,720 

86,948,094 

83.647,758 

loao 

loao 

1020 

Seeds: 

Flaxseed — 

Argentine 

SuBhelt. 

13, 145,310 

BtisheU. 

1^406,628 

12,041 

A 012, 515 
198,580 

Bushels. 

2A88A681 

P.rt. 
81. 8 

P.ri. 

7A4 

P.d. 

89.8 

British India. 

.1 


OftnfMlft - 

2,6^,025 

890,060 

A 161, 103 
483,902 

1&8 

221 

28 

Other countries...... 

24. 

1.4 

1.9 





Total 

lA 17A415 

18,682,073 

2A00A936 

loao 

loao 

100.0 



Grass seed, clover, red— 

Canada ..... 

258,738 

464,636 

181,284 

1.7 

AA 

2L6 

nhile 

609,646 

AS 


CcAehnRtnvAViA 


393; 680 

2,461,028 
A 34 A 976 

10,910 

24A766 

6A848 


4.2 

1.8 

fVance. 

13,282,305 

406,020 

261,081 

91.5 

225 

424 

Qennany - 

28 

8A0 

27 

Italy ' 

1,531,695 

42A947 

1.8 

las 


Pnlftnd _ 

ISA 000 
8A858 


4.6 

2L7 

United Kingdom 

157,608 

153,816 

361300 

1.1 

.4 

29 

Other miintriiw 

120,760 

1.1 

1.8 





Total 

14,514,868 

0,280,653 

60A666 

loao 

loao 

1020 

All other, including alsike, crimson 
and all other— 

Canada. ................. ... 

9,656,014 

58,200 

156,365 

5,496,924 

1,841,222 

1 

lA 279, 484 
86A560 
179,441 
1,661, 501 
A83A442 

1A48A073 

5A4 

61,7 

729 

Chile 

.8 

22 


Csecholdovakia. — ... 

5A401 

.9 

1.1 

.4 

France ....... 

1,660,895 

8QA280 

81.0 

10.0 

1L8 

Germany.... 

10L4 

220 

28 

Italy 

457,672 1 
A538 
9A450 


27 1 


Poland 1 


64,958 
47 A 639 
841,706 



.5 

United Kingdom — 

179,832 

857,281 

1.0 

.6 

8.6 

Other countries — ' 

28A940 

20 

1.7 

25 





Total 

17,739,838 

1A06A108 

1A293,458 

100.0 j 

1020 

1020 

Sugar, raw cane: 

Central America 

Pounds. 
7^339,748 
4,986,680,605 
21^669,825 
577,847, 164 

Pounds. 
4A73A777 
7,72A35A287 
96,067,270 
A 614 
571,774 

Pounds. 

6A77A794 

P.ri. 

11 

P.cf. 

0.6 

P.d. 

28 

Cuba 

7,78a09A152 

A47A67S 

725 

0L2 

9L8 

Pominican ftAp^ihiin , , , 

AO 

1.1 


p^tcb Enst TndiM 

A8. 


Untiirirnnfr 

41,877,014 

28,581,288 

206,058,035 

150,125,084 

887,143,649 

422,938,419 

A74A723 
29,95A811 
A854,242 
A 701, 816 
563,23A644 
2A 656, 854 

.6 



j- - 

4A 711, 787 
7,587,218 
177,600 
58A 469,767 
17,76A252- 

.3 

‘ .T 

.1 

Other South America 

8.0 

.1 

.1 

Peru 

28 

WWmbbbJW m 

.1 

Philippine TaiAnda 

18 

24 

26 

•OtW MMintriaa.. 

A1 

.2 

.2 





Total 

A984, 195,961 

A464,82A546 

A42A48A189 

loao 

1020 

1020 

Tea: 

British Fart ..r n- - 

19,955,562 

1,493,011 

9,001,375 

A878,483 

25,031,992 

9,058,415 

A902,286 

21,864,828 

677,488 

1A211»660 

10,84A170 
791,745 
lA 507, 750 

27.6 

218 

225 

Canada ■ ■ ^ _ 

21 

.8 

.8 

ChltiA . - , 

126 

128 

110 

Dutch East Tndiaa 

A67A097 
2A 686, 127 

A06A606 

85,97A618 

7.4 

7.7 

20 

Japan ..... ....... 

84.7 

829 

87.8 

United Kingdom..,, . _ . 

11,26A043 
A 251, 713 

lA54Ae81 

115 

121 

12t 

^Other aai|ntr^e.T..«r ,r-,- t 

AS89,436 

A1 

20 

24 





Total. 

72,198,058 

8A14A649 

OAOOAOOB 

logo 

1020 

IWLO 


1 PraUmlnary. 








IIM T9a/Aeoh ^ th» Deparimemt of iS$S. . 

Tabu) dOO^-^higin 0 / principal farm wodueU imparted into the United Statee, 
year ending June SO, iP;9i-iP;95--%ontinued. 


Article and oonntry of origin. 


1922-SOi Aim-2\ 


VIQBTABLK PRODUCTe--contmued. 


Tobacco, leaf: 

Unmanufactured— 

British South Africa.. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

China. 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic.. 
Dutch East Indies — 

Egypt 

Germany 

Greece in Asia 

Greece in Europe 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Persia 

Philippine Islands 

Turkey in Asia. 


Turkey in Europe.. 
United Kingdom... 
Other oountries — 


Pounit. 

32 

1,872,678 

20,710 

668,011 

18,202,401 

788.161 
2,346.610 

16,620 

127,047 

'ii'54ti8i“ 

1,664 

8,004,843 

11,681 

1,860,060 

10,063,608 

813. 161 
663,384 

1,068,108 


Pstttidt. 

' 28,000 
028,867 
68,718 
287,610 
21,401, 150 
102,542 
172,041 
88,068 
2,647,612 
6,288,600 
1^068,810 
8,416 
6,460,864 
70,800 
608,840 
11,326 
4,706,834 
1,246,420 
6,078,443 


Pounds. P. cf . 
2 


8.2 


28,188,182 1 a 


1 , 021,021 
1,284,647 
4, 580, 140 


68,028,217 1 66,226,487 1 73,703,872 





P.cf. 

P.et. 

eas 

10.7 

4L2 

4ao 

&o 

14.7 

7,0 

1212 

8.6 

0.1 

11 

8.4 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of title United States, June, 1022 and 1028, and olBolal records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestio Commerce. 

1 PfeHminary. 


















































liiiportg eBfi^ Ewportg of Agricidtw^ Productt. 

Tablb 661 . — Foreign trade of the United States in agricvUturcd products, 


Year ending 
June 80. 

Agricultural exports. I 

Agricultural 
Imports. 1 

Excess of 
agricultu- 
ral exports 
(-f)orof 
imports 
(-). 

Forest products. 

Domestic, 

For- 

eign. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
fue of 
SJI im- 
ports. 

Exports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Excess 
of ex- 
ports 
(+)oror 
imports 
(-). 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
au ex- 
ports. 

1 Do- 
mestic. 

For- 

eign. 


Thou- 

Per 

Thoof^ 

Thou- 

Per 

Thou- 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Average: 

sands. 

ceni. 

sands. 

sands. 

cent 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1852-1886... 

$164,805 

809 

$8,060 

$77,847 

29.1 

+$96,106 

$a819 

$094 

$8,260 

+$4,257 

1857-1861.. _ 

215,700 

81.1 

10, 174 

121,018 

3a2 

+104,866 

9,996 

962 

a042 

+4,015 

1862-1866... 

148,866 

7A7 

9,288 

122,222 

4a 0 

+8a932 

7,866 

798 

a 611 

-347 

1867-1871... 

250,718 

76.9 

8,588 

179,774 

42L3 

+79,477 

11,776 

091 

14,818 

-a 347 

1872-1876... 

306,666 

78.6 

8,853 

263, 156 

4a5 

+142,364 

17,907 

900 

19,728 

-862 

1877-1881... 

501,851 

8a 4 

8,632 

26a 384 

6a4 

+33a699 

17,679 

663 

22,006 

-a 784 

1882-1886... 

557,473 

7a 8 

0,340 

311,708 

4a8 

+26ai06 

24,705 

1,417 

84,288 

-a 131 

1887-1891... 

573,287 

74.7 

6,982 

36a 950 

43.3 

+213,319 

2a 061 

1,443 

80,647 

-iai44 

1802-1896... 

638,748 

78.0 

8,446 

39a 332 

61.6 

+24a883 

29,276 

1,707 

4a 091 

-14, 107 

1807-1901... 

827,566 

6a 9 

10.962 

37a 650 

6a2 

+461,078 

45,061 

8,283 

52,327 

-a 063 

1902-1906... 

879, 541 

50.5 

11,022 

487,881 

4a 3 

+403,683 

63,586 

3,860 

79,885 

-12,451 

1907-1911... 

975,899 

58.9 

12, 126 

634,571 

4a a 

+362,954 

88,764 

a488 

137.051 

-41,799 

1912-1916... 

1, 256, 452 

45.1 

24,276 

024,690 

50.1 

+3&a028 

92,129 

6,663 

185,396 

-87,706 

1900-1 

951, 628 

6a2 

11,293 

391,931 

47.6 

+67a9eo 

6a 369 

8,609 

57, 144 

+1,825 

1901-2 

857,114 

63.2 

10,308 

413, 746 

46.8 

+453, 677 

4a 929 

3,609 

59,187 

-a 649 

1902-3 

878,481 

63.1 

13,605 

456,199 

44.6 

-H36,787 

6a 734 

2,866 

71,478 

-9,879 

1903-4 

859,160 

5a5 

12,625 

461,436 

46.6 

+410,360 

70,086 

4. 177 

79, 610 

-a 356 

1904-5 

826,005 

56.4 

12,317 

013,861 

49.6 

+286,370 

63. 109 

3,790 

92,681 

-2a 691 

1905-6 

976,047 

5a 7 

10,856 

554,176 

45.2 

+432,728 

76,976 

4,809 

96, 462 

-14,678 

1906-7 

1,054,405 

5a 0 

11,614 

626,837 

1 

+439, 182 

92.949 

6,000 

122,421 

-23,972 

1907-8 

1,017,396 

56.51 

10,290 

539,690 

46.2 

+48a005 

90,362 

4,670 

97,788 

-2,801 

1908-9 

903,^ 

56.1 

9,585 

63a 613 

4a7 

+274, 210 

72,442 

4,983 

12a 920 

-4a 495 

1909-10 

871, 158 

6a9 

14,470 

687,609 

44.2 

+19ail9 

86,030 

9,802 

17a 872 

-84,040 

1910-n 

1,030,704 

51.2 

14,665 

680,206 

44.6 

+36a264 

103,030 

7,687 

162,312 

-51,686 

1911-12... 

1,050,627 

4a4 

12, 108 

783,457 

47.4 

+279.277 

10ai23 

a 413 

172,523 

-57,988 

1912-13 

1,123,652 

4a8 

15,029 

815,301 

45.0 

+323,381 

124,836 

7,432 

180,502 

-48,235 

1913-14 

1,113,974 

47.8 

17, 729 

924,247 

4&8 

+207,486 

10a979 

4,518 

155,261 

-4a 766 

1914-15 

1,475,938 

54.3 

34,420 

9ia786 

64.4 

+699, 671 

62,554 

5.069 

16a 849 

-I0a207 

1915-16 

1,618,071 

3a5 

42,088 

1,189,705 

54.1 

+370, 4M 

eai56 

4,364 

252,851 

-18a 831 

1916-17 

1,968,253 

31.6 

37,640 

1,404,972 

62.8 

+60a921 

eaolo 

11, 172 

322,600 

-24a 609 

1917-18.-. 

2.280,466 

89.1 

39,563 

l,6ia874 

5ao 

-f 701, 14^ 

[ 87, 181 

aoed 

33a 033 

-241, 787 

1918-19 

3,570,018 

6a6 

108,630 

1,76a 191 

67.1 

+I,9ia267 

^ 113,276 

6,004 

293,781 

-174,501 

1910-20 

3,861,511 

48.6 

122,508 

3,129,660 

69.7 

+864,450 

1 190,040 

11,026 

60a410 

-307,384 

1920-21 

2,607,641 

4a8 

87,019 

1 1,941,837 

5ai 

+752,823 

1 141,876 

7,806 

343,141 

-19a460 

1921-22 

1,91A371 

51.8 

40,6901 1,279,072 

49.0 

+67a888 

> 93,686 

6,275 

24a 587 

-15a 726 

1922-28S 

1,798,771 

4a8 

43,249 1,893,068 

sai 

-61,948 

t i2aa42 

7,149 

4ia 102 

-27a 771 


DiTbion of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United Stgtes, lSfia-1918, and Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the Unit^ States, 
lunc, 1920, 1022, and 1928, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comineroe. All values are gold. 

'Not including forest products. 

* Preliminary. 




Tabu 662 . — Imports of fruit stocks, rose stocks, bulbs, and tree seeds permitted unlimited entry, by countries of origin, years ending June 

SO, i9Sl-19SS> 



comymSMtf small qnantltiea of Inilbs and other plants imported under special permits. 


































































MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
CROP SUMMARY, 

Table 663. — Acreaget production, and farm value, 19 £l- 19 iS^ 



Farm Talua, Deo. 1. 


iSS. 


Com W21 

1022 

1028 

Winter wheat 1021 

1022 

1028 

Spring wheat 1021 

1022 

1028 

All wheat 1021 

1022 

1023 

Oats 1021 

1022 

1023 


Rye 

Buckwheat 

Fla^oeedr - 

1022 

1923 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1021 


1022 


1023 

JUi» 

1021 


1022 


1028 

Potatoes, 

1021 


1022 


1028 

Sweet potatoes 

1021 


1022 


1023 

Hay, tame 

1021 


1022 


1023 

Hay, wild _ 

1021 


1022 


1023 

AU Hay 

1021 


1022 


1028 

Tobaooo 

1021 


1022 


1028 

Gntton 

___ 1021 


1022 


1028 

Cottonseed ... 

1021 


Aera. 

103. 740. 000 
102,840^000 

104.188.000 

48.414.000 

42.858.000 

80.522.000 
20,282^000 

10.050.000 

18.786.000 

63.006.000 

62.817.000 

58.808.000 

45.405.000 

40.700.000 
4a 883, 000 

7.414.000 

7.317.000 

7.ooaooo 

4.528.000 
aOTa'OOO 

5.157.000 

68a 000 

764.000 

787.000 

1, loaooo 

1. 118.000 
2,061,000 

021.000 

1.055.000 
882,000 

8.041.000 

4.807.000 

asiaooo 
1,06a 000 

1.117.000 
003,000 

sa 76a 000 
61, 160,000 
oaioaooo 
laosaooo 

la 871, 000 
la 722, 000 

74.401.000 
77,0aa000 
7a 884, 000 

1.427.000 
l,QOaOOO 

1,82a 000 
Sana 000 
saoaaooo 

87.420.000 


88a000 1.7 

aioaooo 1.0 
soaooo 1.5 


aooa 500,000 

aooaooaooo 

a054,38a000 

ooaaiaoQo 
58a 87a 000 
57a 84a 000 

214,580,000 
28a 720, 000 
2ia401,000 
814,00a000 
867,50a000 
78a 741, 000 
1,07a 341, 000 
i,2ia8oaooo 

1,200,823,000 
154, 04a 000 

loaooaooo 

lua 186, 000 

61.676.000 

loaseaooo 
ea 023, 000 

la 207, 000 

14.564.000 

la 020, 000 

a020,000 

la 87a 000 

17.420.000 
87,6ia000 
4i,4oaooo 
8a 25a 000 

861.658.000 
45a3oaooo 
4ia8oaooo 

oa 664, 000 

100.804.000 

87,177,000 
8a 870, 000 

oasoaooo 
88,oeaooo 
la 801. 000 
la 181,000 
17, 68a 000 
07, 77a 000 
iiaoiaoog 
loaaaaooo 
i,oea6eaooo 
I,a4a 887,000 
1,474, 78a 000 
*7, 05a 641 
’a 761, 817 
la 061, 000 
«a581,000 
<4, 88a 000 

4, 47a 000 

1,58a 000 

1,887,000 

1 , 28 a 000 


DoUars. 

I,207,2ia000 

i,oia77aooo 

a22aoiaooo 

571, 04a 000 
614,30a000 
54a 82a 000 
i8a7oaooo 
280,0ia000 
181,67a0Q0 

754,834,000 
87a 412, 000 
72a 501, 000 
82a 054, 000 
47a 04a 000 
530, 26a 000 

64.084.000 

oa 56a 000 
ioao5aooo 
4a 014, 000 
7a 841. 000 
4a 804, 000 
11, 64a 000 
la 88a 000 

la 064. 000 
11, 64a 000 

21.041.000 

sa 73a 000 
sasoaooo 
aasoaooo 
sa 68a 000 

89a 362.000 

aeasoaooo 

830, 32a 000 
8a804,<X)0 
84,aoaooo 
oa 001, 000 

007.527.000 

1,204,101,000 
1,25a 364, 000 

101.081.000 
liana 000 
isaaoaooo 

i,ooe,5iaooo 
l,3ia277,000 
asoa 067,000 
3ia72a000 
a8a24aooo 
soamooo 

64a03a000 

10a020.000 
174, 22a 000 
aoa58aoQo 

la 520,000 
la 071, 000 
la 027, 000 


1 Pounds per acre. 


I Per pound. 
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Table 603 . — Acreage, production, and farm value, IffSl-lOtS^-Oontinned. 


Crop 


Sugar beets 1922 * 

1923 « 

Beet sugar 1922 < 

1923 

Cane sugar (La.) 1922 

1923 

Maple sugar and simp 

(as sugar)...’ .1922 

1923 

Sorghum sirup 1921 

1922 

1923 

Peanuts 1921 

1922 

1923 

Beans » 1921 

1922 

1923 

Grain sorghums * 1921 

1922 

1923 

BroooK^rn * 1921 

1922 

1923 

Onions* * 1922 

1923 

Cabbage »» 1922 

1923 

Hops » 1921 

1922 

1923 

Cranberries * 1921 

1922 

1923 

Apples, total 1921 

1922 

1923 

A pples, commercial 1921 

1922 

1923 

Peaches 1921 

1922 

1923 

Pears 1921 

1922 

1923 

Oranges (2 States) 1921 

1922 

1923 


Total- 


..1921 

1922 

1923 


Acreage. 


Production. 


Per 

acre. 


Total. 


Acres. 

530.000 

651.000 

630.000 

651.000 

241.000 

228.000 

*10,274,000 
* 16.201,000 

518.000 

447.000 

380.000 

1.214.000 

1.006.000 

884.000 

777.000 

1.074.000 

1.297.000 

4.636.000 

5.064.000 

5.776.000 

222.000 

275.000 

498.000 
63,290 
61, 100 
131,780 
98,200 

27.000 
23,400 
16,800 

26.000 
25,000 
25,00G 


348,431,600 
350,094,470 
35a 698, 100 


9.77 

10.59 

1.27 

1.36 

1.22 

.74 

* 2.11 

•2.19 

88.0 

81.5 

84.2 


720 

11.8 

11.9 
12.1 
24.6 

17.9 

18.3 
344 
271 
278 
296 
267 

8.1 

7.6 

I, 087 

II, 186 
1,125 

15.4 

22.4 

24.4 


5.183.000 
a898,000 

676.000 

884.000 

295.000 

167.000 

34.283.000 

83.688.000 
45, 56a 000 
8a 44a 000 

32.001.000 

829.307.000 
« 638, 114. 000 

63a 462, 000 

9. 150. 000 

12.784.000 

16.740.000 
118,90a000 

90.524.000 
lOa 619,000 

38,200 

87.300 

69.300 

18.763.000 

lasiaooo 

1,062,800 

740.000 
29, 34a 000 

27.744.000 

17.770.000 

384.000 

66a 000 

eiaooo 

99.002.000 

202.702.000 

iga77o,ooo 

21.567.000 
31, 94a 000 
84,30a000 

32.602.000 

56.862.000 

45.702.000 

11.297.000 

20.705.000 

17.300.000 

20.300.000 

30.200.000 

84.800.000 


Unit. 


Tons.. 

...do... 

.do.. 


..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 


Pounds. 

...do 

Gallons . 

. do 

-.do 

Pounds. 

..do 

..do 

Bushel.. 

, -do 

-.do 

- -do 

..do 

- -do 

Tons 

- .do 

. .do 

Bushel.. 

..do 

Tons.... 

.-do 

Pounds. 

. .do 

..do 

Barrels.. 

. -do 

..do 

Bushel.. 

. .do 

. .do 

Barrels.. 

..do 

..do 

Bushel.. 

. .do 

..do 

-.do 

-.do 

- .do 

Boxes... 
..do..... 
..do 


Farm value, Dee. 1. 


Per 

unit. 


Dons. 

7.91 

7.91 


7.219 

7.282 

.629 

.710 

.862 

.040 

.047 

.068 

2.67 
3.74 
3.65 

.391 

.878 

.941 

72.20 

1219.46 

160.61 

W.85 

‘•1.35 

|“U.83 

1023.22 

.241 

.086 

.187 

laoo 

10.18 

7.25 

1.68 

.986 

1.022 

4.60 

2.93 

2.80 

1.587 

1.338 

1.40 

1.706 

1.00 

1.211 

2.51 

2.10 

1.84 


Total. 


Dollar*. 

4i,oiaooo 

1149,890,000 


7,501,000 
7, 78a 000 

2a 681, 000 


17, 096,0 JO 
Sa 097, 000 

29.613.000 
43, 07a 000 

24.300.000 

47.640.000 
57, 48a 000 

44.575.000 
79,50a000 
99, 36a 000 

2. 76a 003 

a 186, 000 

U,l3aQ00 
16, 87a 000 
22,011.003 
12, 56a 000 

n.iBaooo 

7.080.000 

2.388.000 
a389,000 
a 526. 000 
a702,000 
4. 42a 000 

16a343,000 
199, 84a 000 
201,110,000 

99.131.000 
9a 63a 000 
9a 979, 000 

61.739.000 

74.717.000 
64, 04a 000 
19, 26a 000 

21.943.000 
21, 05a 000 
61,000,000 
63,3ia000 
64,()8aoao 


6.631.878.000 

7.449.804.000 
a 322, 695, 000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Including beets grown in Canada for United States factories. 

* Trees tapped. 

•Portree. 

^ Prioe March 16. 

• Principal producing States. 

• Commercial crop. 

!• Price for season. 

11 1«rgely mtnimnm contract price. 




Agrwvltu^ StaHsHet^ 

Table 664 . — Crop aereagea, aggrogatea, hy Statea, iO$t~19S8. 



Division of Crop and Livostodk Estimatoe. Estimated total acreage of 10 orops—eom, whoat. oats* 
barley, rye, backwneat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobaoeo, flax, rioe, all bay, cotton, peanuts, kafirs, 
beans, broom com, hops, and cranberries. 

> Based on census proportions in 1910. 

I Indudes cotton acreage in Lower California (85,000 acres in 1081, 186,000 acres in 1023, and 148,000 acres 
in 1023). 




























IIM Tevrhoifh of 

Tablx 68fi. — 8t»d iM«d ftr <wr», approsfmoto carnage for the Vnitod Stotu. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Index nnmbers of individual crops relative to a 10*year 
moving average of condition, weighted by Statee according to crop veduea in 1919. 


Ta.blb 667. — Crops: Index numbers of aU crop yields, 1911-’19$S, 






































Tabui 667.— Crop#: numben of oU crop yieldo^ i&llr-JfPfff— Ooatinued 


Stete aad divisidii. 1011 1012 1018 I 1014 1015 1016 1017 1018 1010 [ 1080 1081 1032 




103. <M 102. 1 07. 


United statflt..| oaoj 107.7 08. 8| 103.3 106.0| 96.1 102.0| 97.6| 00.8| 106.0| 01.7| 06.7| OILl 

Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Index numbers of individual crops relative to a 10-year 
moving average yM d, weighted by States, according to crop values in 1910. 

Table 668. — Crops: Average weight in pounds per measured bushel of wheal, oats, 
and barley, Unit^ States, IQOB-’IBIBS, 


Calendar year. 


Weight per measured bushel.' 
I Wheat. Oats. Barley. 


Calendar year. 


Weight per measured bushel' 


Wheat. Oats. Barley. 



Dlvisfam of Prop and Uvestock l a t i iBat es. As reported hy crop repurtecs on Nov. L 
> Standard weights: wrheaA 60 Ibi; bats, 82 lbs.; barley, 48 lbs. 
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Tabm «6».— Crop*: VAm peraereoflO erops combined, ISee^iO^. 


Calendar year. 


1806 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


Value 

per 

acre. 


$14.17 

16.60 

14.17 

14.67 

16.40 

15.74 

14.86 
14. 10 
13.26 
12.20 

10.80 

12.00 

10.87 
13.26 
18.01 


Calendar year. 


1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 1 

1801 

1892 

1803 

1804 

1805 


V$liie 

PS 

acre. 


$18.10 

12.08 

ia03 

0..05 

0.72 

0.41 

10.14 

laao 

8.00 

11.08 

11.76 

10.10 

0.50 

0.06 

&12 


Calendar year. 


1806.. 

1807-. 

1886.. 

1800.. 

1000 .. 

1001 - 

1902- 

1908- 

1004- 

1005.. 

1006.. 

1907.. 

1006.. 
1000 .. 
1010 .. 


Value 

per 

acre. 


■| 


$7.04 

9.07 
0.00 
0.18 
10.31 

11.43 

12.07 
12.62 
18.26 
13.28 
18.46 
14.74 
15.82 
16.00 
15.63 


Calendar year. 


1011 - 

1012 - 

1018- 

1014- 

1015.. 

1016- 

1017.. 

1018.. 

1910.. 

1020 .. 
1021 .. 
1022 .. 
1023.. 


Value 

per 


$15.36 

16.00 

16*40 

16.44 
17.18 

22.68 

83.27 

83.73 

35.74 
28.26 

14.45 

10.28 
2L55 






crope. 


Table 


670 —Crop*: Valve of Bt crops and of aU crops, wUh rank. 


State. 


Value all 
crope, lOlfri 


Me 

N.H.. 

Vt.... 

Maes.. 

R.I... 


Ct.... 

N.Y.. 

N.J- 

Pa... 

Del.. 


Ratio 
value 
crope) 
to^ 
Icrope In 
oeneue 


\iflOO dob. 

' 100,152 

28,610 
48,000 
58,701 
6,340 

44,478 

417,047 

87,484 

400,009 

28,060 


Pet d. 
02 
79 
77 


Md.... 
Va-.-.. , 

W.Va.... 
N.C... 

8. C 


Oa.... 

Fla— 

Ohio. 

Ind-. 

m...., 


Mich 

Wte... 
Minn, 
letra.. 
Mo... 


N. Dak. 

8. Dak... 

Nebr— 

Kane... 

Ky..... 

Tenn... 

Ala.... 

Miee... 

La 

Tex.... 

OUa... 
Aik... 
Mont. 
Wy 


Wyo. 

Cob. 


110,166 

202,884 

06,587 

503,220 

487,122 

540,614 

80,257 

607,088 

407,280 

864.788 
404,015 
445,848 
506,020 
800; 801 
550,018 

801.788 
811,007 
510,780 
588,028 
847,880 
818,285 
804,340 
8S^3Q7 
206,182 

1,071,542 

560; 085 
840; 818 
60,076 
80; 271 

181, oe« 


1019. 


Value 22 crope. 


1019 


1022 


i,000 dob. 
01,082 
18,470 
86,835 
86, 601 
8,680 


81 

77 

70 

86 

72 

80 

85 

81 

87 


IflOO dob . 

' 86,475 

15, 604 
82,177 
20,584 
2,661 


IfiOO dob. 
60,146 
15,751 
32,660 
37,080 
8,000 


80 

62 

87 
00 
02 

82 

81 

89 

08 

80 

02 

08 

06 

01 

80 

88 
81 
88 
71 


86,006 
821,608 
61,278 
860; 001 
16,516 

88,066 
247,468 
78,148 
488,802 
860; 086 

480,270 

40,621 


81,816 

218,929 

88,089 

210,290 

11,127 

60,512 

146,088 

53.747 

283,297 

128,149 

167,577 




440,070 
707,808 
820,651 
860; 404 
450,327 
820,126 
496,261 

278,815 
288,876 
491,888 
536,408 
816; 294 

968,797 
846,271 
278,689 
147,200 
886,065 
470,814 
988,175 
60,068 
28,598 
76> 187,6601 


203,867 

886,887 

176.217 
216,006 
268,241 
428,8)5 
248.877 
214,835 
168,507 
248,503 
262,771 
105,204 
170,387 
184,708 

184.218 
97,161 

879,815 

908,848 

87,227 


1923 


Value all crops. 


Rank 

1023 


1917-1021 

average. 


1022 


1,000 deb. 
68,218 
23,175 
47,503 
56,050 
5,830 


40; 406 
248,832 
89,523 
221,965 
12,207 

54,048 

158,170 

61,984 

361,601 

214,605 

180, 112 
43,267 
288,631 
285,278 
422,748 
106,827 
222,402 
260,217 
437,846 
286,776 
141,816 
178,003 
271,532 
260,880 
201,820 

172,527 
184,282 
180; 781 
114,410 
888,768 


172,42CN 


1028 


22 

I crops. 


80,647 

19,626 

41,788 

43,482 

3,857 

30 270^ 
277|8^ 
56,627^ 
244,5231 


1,000 dob. 

54,607 
10,088 
42,416 
56,866 
4,491 


40,049 
803,842 
70,800 
862,808 
22.200 

06,002 
246,815 


156, 27« 

200,471 
77.724 
281,600 
225,052 
418,845 

214,800 
266,785 
263,417 
460,668 
270,076 
238,506 
181,100 
256,881 
288.750 
210,830 

215,048 

308,052 228,085 

SZoaO 221,048 
106:265 ^8M 

708,117 606,572 

858,6^ S»SS 

m,S80 2^*855 

08,878 101,07 

43,0M ,^5M 


327,861 

440.306 
80.044 

463,684 

804,281 

675,067 

816,408 

882,716 

424,682 

640.307 
420; 456 

27a 863 
20a806 
80a620 

448,857 
812.800 
36a 602 


m .ftsai » 


40,005 
8ia016 
6a461 
26a 000 

17,070 

67.560 
18a 062 
7a 528 
416,737 
261,718 

28a 800 
60,786 
32a 018 
261,420 
450,600 

249,472 
274,570 
80a491 
47a 020 
821,007 

isaooi 

I0a460 

28a 828 
Sa»78 
22a 000 

907,864 

227,447 

I0a712 

161,141 

l,064,n5 

964,075 

907,785 

.SHS 


AJI 

croi>s. 


87 
10 
38 

15 
46 

34 

25 

88 
4 

16 

10 

86 

6 

13 
8 

18 

14 

I 

6 

36 

31 

7 

0 

17 

22 

90 

91 


38 

45 
40 

37 

48 

30 

8 

36 

16 

46 

35 

26 

as 

5 

14 

18 

34 

8 

16 

3 

17 

12 

0 

2 

7 

27 
21 
10 
11 
20 

21 

10 

28 


18 

99 

80 

48 

20 
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Tabut 670. — Crop*: Value of M erope and of aU crops, toith rank — Contd. 



Value all 

Ratio 
value 
22 crops 

Value 22 crops. 

Value all crops. 

Rank 

1923 


census. 

crops in 
census 
1919. 

1919 

census. 

1922 

1923 

1917-1921 

average. 


1923 

22 

crops. 

All 

crops. 

N. Mex„. 

UCOO dote. 
40,620 

Per d. 
77 

tfiOOioU. 

31,093 

35,478 


H 




44 

44 

Arte 

42,481{ 

84 

23,380 


35,304 

27,833 

33,014 

36,389 

41 

42 

Utah 

58,067 



23, no 

25,744 

48,869 

36,777 

48 

41 

Nev 

13,980 

96 

13,430 

10, 211 

8,953 

14,409 

10,686 

0,326 

■i 

47 

Idaho 

126.495 

88 

111,940 

64,543 

71,551 

106,209 

73,344 

81,308 


32 

Wash 

227, 212 

82 

185,667 

Ml'Jli.iH 

122,886 

188, 480 

128. 126 

149.861 


28 

SSff-.::::: 

131, 885! 

7^ 

99,095 

315,091 

65,602 

70,880 

118,644 

87,589 



31 

589, 757! 

54 

219, 821 

241,916 

496,917 

404,076 

447,903 

■E 

4 

U. B--.. 

14, 765,366 

84.3 

12,442,677 

7,073,691 

7,915,627 

11,972,928 

8,445,979| 9,470,976 





‘ Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Estimated total value of 22 crops— corn, wbeat» oats, barloVt 
rye, buckwheat, naxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, all hay, tobacco , lint cotton, beans, broom com, 
pain sorghums, hops, oranges, doverseed, peanuts, cranberries, and apples— in the United States, by 
States, in 1910 (census), 1022, and 1928; the value of all crops in 1010 (census); and the value of all crops in 
1022 and 1923, based upon ratio of the 22 crops to all crops in census year. The slight diflerenoes in the total 
value of crops in the united States between Tables 670 and 672 are due to diflerent methods of estimating. 
In Table 670, where each State is shown separately, a more detailed method is used than is practicable in 
Table 672. 


Table 671 . — Farm production: Estimated value, pri-ncipal products and groups of 
products, calendar years, 1919-192S» 


Products. 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1923, pre- 
limi- 
nary. 

CROPS.l 

Cereals: 

Barley 

jurmion 

dollars. 

178 

Afillion 

dollars. 

185 

Mittion 

doUars. 

65 

Million 

dollars. 

96 

MiUion 

doUars. 

107 

ComJ ................................. 

3,781 

167 

2,150 

128 

1,297 

45 

1,912 

79 

2,222 

99 

Qrain sorghums 

Oats 1 

834 

688 

1 326 

470 

539 

Rice 

112 

62 

36 

39 

37 

Rye. ... ....... 

101 

77 

43 

71 

41 

726 

meat 

1 2,089 

. 40 

l,i07 

28 

755 

874 

Other ....... ......... 

18 

21 

22 



Total cereals. .... 

7,293 

4,465 

2,585 

3,671 

8,793 


Cotton lint and seed 

2,371 

33 

1,204 

20 

777 

1,806 

22 

1,769 

37 

Flax fiber and seed 

12 

Fruits and fruit products: 

Apples - 

261 

257 

166 

200 

201 

Qrepes, raisins, and juice......... 

108 1 

105 

62 

143 

140 

Oranges ...1 

61 

66 

40 

64 

65 

Peaches 

100 

96 

52 

78 

80 

Pears. 

28 

28 

10 

23 

21 

Strawberries ..... 

86 

38 

42 

42 

44 

Other j 

166 

154 

117 

146 

130 



Tntnl frnitji and fruit prod«et« . _ 1 

755 

7*4 

507 

693 

681 


Hay and forage............ ... 

2,161 

60 

1,867 

28 

1, 178 

26 

1,390 

50 

1,480 

60 

Legume seeds: 

BeaiVi, dry edible . _ _ . 

Peenuts _ _ ___ 

73 

44 

38 

80 

43 

Other. - 


51 

50 

85 

72 



T<>tel lAgiime seeds . _ 

. 197 

123 

109 

165 

175 



Beads for planting {^over. etc.)-. 

104 

57 

40 

48 

38 

and sirap crops (induding no sugar except 




10 

12 

6 

8 1 

8 

28 

flnrghqm simp 

44 

58 

29 

26 

Sugar beets forangu' 

75 

100 

50 1 

41 1 

50 

Sugar cane and sirup 

78 

70 

56 1 


56 



Total sugar crops- ^ . _ _ . . 

202 

285 

141 

128 

142 




iBased on farm prioe Dee. 1, except cotton, 1010 to 1022; ootteh weighted, year beghmlng Aug. 1. 
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Tabuq 671 . — Farm production: BcHmated value, principal producU and^^oupe of 
products, calendar years 1919-19Bd — Continued. 


Products. 


1919 


1921 

1922 





ilHHIi 




emops ^—continued. 

Tobeono _ 

MOUon 

dollars. 

570 

Jktmon 

dollars. 

886 

JfBUon 

donors. 

218 

Million 

dollars. 

289 

Minion 

MisTSn 

299 

Vegetables: 

PotAtnM . _ . ^ ^ - 

515 

462 

398 

264 

840 

Sweat potetnus _ . _ _ . . _ . 

181 

118 

87 

84 

95 

Truck crops (oommeroia]) .............. ......i 

192 

QOS 

185 

209 

246 

Farm gardens 1 

845 

875 

811 

837 

408 

Total vegetables 

1,188 

1,164 

981 

894 

1,099 

Farm forest nrodnots 


894 

562 

■KZl 

805 

gjg 

Other crops.'. 

160 

132 


126 

188 

Total croDS 

15,423 

10,909 

6,934 

8,945 

0,968 


— 

ANIMAL PBODUCTS, INGLTTDIKO ANIMALS RAISSP. 

..... 





Animals raised: 

Cattle 


1,578 

146 

1,194 

152> 

786 

075 

021 

Horses ----- 

ISO 

152 

141 

Mules ! 

60 

46 

82 

42 

86 

Sheep 

135 

95 

68 

134 

148 

Swine 

2,280 

1,575 

8 

1, 091 

1,273 

8 

1, 145 

Other • 

9 

4 

Total animala raised. _ _ 

4, 158 

3,070 

■Ba 


2,39^ 



Bee nrodnots. _ 


15 

17 

mmmri 

11 

11 

Dairy products: 

Milk sold * 

1,041 

818 

1,038 

878 

837 

722 

911 

Milk consumed on ferms * 

730 

635 

785 

Total whole milk at sale nrlee > . ..... 

1,859 

1,911 

1,667 


1,696 



Butter made 


846 

366 

241 



Cheese made.......... ......... 

2 

2 

2 

1 


Cream sold * ......... 

109 

117 

81 

76 


Butterfat sold.............. ........ 

398 

404 

364 

324 


Buttermilk.,^ , ,, ,, , 

14 

12 

6 

6 


Whey 

(0 

233 

(‘) 

206 


(♦) 

102 


SkImmUk 

Total dairv nroduets . . _ 

i 2,960 

8,018 

2,352 

2,086 

3,566 



Poultry products: 

Effos nroduoed- _ . _ 


683 

765 

■ 

612 

602 

Poultry raised , 

1 417 

456 


406 

445 

Total poultry products 

1, 100 

1,221 

932 

018 

1,047 

Wool 

128 

90 

86 

60 

87 

Other animal products 

3 

8 

1 

2 

8 

Total animal products - -r 

8,364 

7,419 


5,650 

6,111 



Division of Grop and Livestook Estimates. 

^ Based on farm price Deo. 1. except cotton, 1919 to 1922; cotton weiglited, year beginning Aug. 1. 

> Includes milk eMvalent of cream for household use 
* For cream powder and ice cream. 

•Lees than $600,000. 

Table 672. — Farm production: Value of farm products, based on prices at the farm, 

1897--19SS, 


Calendar year. 



Animal products. 


Total (estimated) 
value, excluding 
crops fed to 
livestock.^ 


1897 

1696.......... 

I800(oen8iu).. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

me 


$1^510,000,000 

a^76aooaooo 

8,oao^oQaooo 

8,198;00a000 

8,886^00^000 

8,578,000,000 

8,772;00a000 

8,963,000^000 

4^018,000^000 

4,268,000^000 


$1,442,000,000 
1,579,00^000 
1,,718»000,000 
1,816,000^000 
1.917,0001000 
2,4)16,000,000 
2,11^000^000 
2,140^000,000 
2; 261, 000,000 
3,501.00^000 


$2,904,000,000 

3,855,000^000 
8 , 540^^,000 
8,643.000,000 
8,807,060,000 
4,18A00a0Q0 
4,261^000^000 
4^887,00a000 
4. 7H 000. 000 


> Estimates of the values of crops fed to livestodr have been made by multiplying the value of the felleer* 
tag mis by the percentages given: Baite, bom, 85; gradnaomhums, OO; oe8s, 8$ rye, 20; wheat* 6; hay, 
85; ferage, 100; potatoes, 10; and sweet potatoes. 15. 
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Tasub 672. — F arm production: Value of farm produete, booed on prioee at the farm, 

1 897-1 Conttnued. 


Calendar year. 


1907 

1908 

1009 (oennu). 

1910. 

1911 

1918 

1911 

1914 

1916 

1910. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1981 

1922 


Crops. 


$ 4 , 761 , 000^000 

6 , 098 , 000^000 

5 . 487 . 000 . 000 
^ 6 , 486 , 000,000 

* 6 , 662 , 00 a 000 

6 , 842 ; 000, 000 
0 , 188 , 000,000 
6, 112, 000; 000 

6 . 907 . 000 . 000 
0 , 064 , 00 a 000 

13 . 479 . 000 . 000 

14 . 881 . 000 . 000 
16 , 423 , 000 ; 000 
10 ; 900 , 000, 000 

6 . 984 . 000 . 000 
8 , 945 , 00 a 000 

9 . 963 . 000 . 000 


Animal prodootB. 


Total (Mtimatad) 
value, esolnding 
oropafedto 
liveatook.^ 


$% 727, 000; 000 
2, 792; 000; 000 
8, 071, 000; 000 
8,661,000,000 
8, 267, 000; 000 
8, 601, 000; 000 

8.717.000. 000 

8.788.000. 000 
8,868^000,000 
i852,00a000 

6.852.000. 000 

8.149.000. 000 
8,86i000;000 
7, 419, 000; 000 

6.468.000. 000 
6.050,00a000 
6 , 111 , 000 ; 000 


$ 6 , 195 , 000 ; 000 
6 k 464 , 000 ; 000 

6 k 068 , 000 ; 000 

^ 607 , 000,000 

6 . 238 . 000 . 000 

6 . 712 . 000 . 000 
7 , 119 , 000 ; 000 

7 . 081 . 000 . 000 
7 , 767 , 00 a 000 

9 . 666 . 000 . 000 

18 . 880 . 000 . 000 

16 . 728 . 000 . 000 
17 , 810 ; 000 ; 000 

14 . 147 . 000 . 000 

9 , 982 , 000,000 

11 . 244 . 000 . 000 

12 . 204 . 000 . 000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Estimates of the values of crops fed to livestock have been made by multiplying the value of the fol- 
lowing crops by the peroeotages given: Barley, 75; com, 86: grain sorghums, 90; oats, 80; rye, 20; wbMt, 
6; hay, 85; forage, 100; potatoes, 10; and sweet potatoes, 15. 

REFRIGERATION. 

Table 673. — Total refrigerated space: Meat-packing estahlishments and cold storages 
reporting to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics^ October 1, 1983, 


state. 


Alabama.. 


Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia ... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois, 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nsbrwdca 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota. 

T*ennes8ee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vlrgh^ 

Washington .^..1 

West Virginia 

Wisoonsln 

Wyomins 

All other states 

Total 


Con* 


4 

6 

6 

8 

68 

17 
6 

3 
6 

18 
12 
99 
47 
42 
83 
17 

6 

8 

28 

44 

80 

26 

64 

9 

21 

4 
34 

180 

7 

3 
96 
14 
80 

113 

4 
7 

17 

49 

7 

80 

69 

16 

62 

8 

8 _ 

1,364 


Cubic feet of space held at temperatures of— 




11,094 

DO, DOD 

1 A 860 

16,000 
1 , 066,867 
845, 176 
248,468 

20,000 
20,260 
20,632 
39,051 
14 , 042,221 
361, 467 
1 , 258,663 
2 , 165, 637 
368,021 

136,000 
256,980 
643,271 
7 , 119, 030 
1 , 007.986 
1 , 994,746 
2 , 694,080 

61,768 
2 , 677,034 
81,280 
2 , 682.063 
9 , 460,139 
512 


1 , 883,666 

259,990 

270.768 
2 , 269,220 

329,788 

79,612 

433,964 

680.769 
116,200 
166,880 

1 , 408,016 


712,900 
67 , 139,627 


100,958 
616,339 
27,840 
733 
1 , 898.665 
984,282 

61, 360 

268,000 
66,660 
147,048 
267,607 
12 ; 695, 300 
1 , 266,146 
2 , 461, 519 
4 , 794,712 
286,078 

77,000 


1 , 705,828 
786,631 
2 ; 866, 640 
2 ; 248, 667 
60 ; 872 
9^,844 
116,646 
1 , 676,176 
6 , 881,866 

16,360 
42,288 
1 , 993,686 
867,287 
863, 045 
2 ; 294, 396 
600,962 

246.380 
239,440 

1 , 820.068 

126.381 
726,179 

4 , 680 ; 299 
60,752 
768,844 
884 
91,049 

67 , 766,290 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


1 , 214,648 
12,860 
442,006 
589,603 
16 , 717, 881 

4 . 940.846 
1 , 338,440 

207, 397 

416,360 

1 . 975.847 
846,924 

97 , 478,037 
1 ^ 843,836 
16 , 853,517 
31 , 120, 361 
4 , 010,622 

1 . 762. 887 

1 . 047.887 
1 , 768.807 

13 , 860,689 

6 , 237,069 

12 , 974,096 

31 , 033,182 

853,004 

17 , 649,442 

163,837 

7 , 410,480 

40 . 860.648 
893,074 
187,922 

16 , 786,879 
6 , 966,264 
2 , 688,826 
18 , 710,886 
708,664 
1 , 607,846 
8 , 713,436 
9 , 710 ; 466 
068,466 
10 , 125,874 

10 . 867.649 
3 , 453,008 

10 ; 686, 681 
60 ; 079 
622 ; 619 

488 , 46^076 


45® F. and 
above. 


0,600 
2 ; 000 


16,621 
196,774 
688,109 
131, 645 

1 , 280,000 
36,400 
11,040 
26,869 
8 , 076,560 
946,664 
2 ; 002, 291 
0 , 368,096 
104,050 

6,000 
1,800 
70,236 
1 , 188,827 
172,032 
1 , 600,836 
890,077 
8 , 0 ft 0 
1 , 407,486 


8 , 380,060 

2 , 737,147 

20,000 


627,328 

906,170 

90,840 

688,970 


204,000 


1 , 887,604 
« 118,800 
1 , 229,816 
618,844 
94,278 
1 , 108,080 

^22 

7,689 

87,044,661 


Total space. 


1 , 836,196 

607,866 

486,206 

620,946 

10 , 864,637 

6,857,911 

1 . 779.803 
1 , 766,307 

538,650 
2 , 153,967 
678,641 
183 , 19 ^ 208 
14 , 916,602 
22 , 136,890 
43 , 447,600 
4 , 768,671 
1 , 071,337 
1 , 810,247 
6 , 669,902 
23 , 823,774 
8 , 203,617 
19 , 433,118 
86 , 765,786 
469,614 
22 , 688 k .305 
801,263 
18 , 908,784 
67 , 889,300 
428,046 
230,210 
30 , 180,843 
8 , 908,711 
8 , 872 ; 809 
28 , 863,431 

1 . 634.804 
2 . 037,238 
4 . 3 SA 8 aO 

18 , 499,797 
1 , 843,780 
12 , 347,148 
17 , 674,808 
8 , 608,082 
13 , 211,085 
76k US 
562 ; 081 
58 ^ 404.684 
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VALUE OF PLOW LANDS. 

Tabu 674.— Plow landt: VtAue per acre, by Stales, 1916-1984. 
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Tabzjd 674. — Plow lands: Valtte per etcre, by 8taUe^ 1916-1984 — Continued. 


Average of poor plow Average of good plow Average of all plow 
lands. lands. lands. 



116 105 

100 108 


70 65 73 

85 76 68 

90 88 86 

90 84 82 

128 113 112 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. From reports of crop reporters on Mar. 1 on average values 
in tbeir localities. 

SSaiS'U-TBK 1928 78 
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FARM LABOR. 


Tablb 675. — Wagea: Male farm labor^ hy daaaea, United Sialee, 1866--19dS. 




Dlviflton of Crop «Bd LiTMtook Estimatoi. From reports of crop reporters on December 1, for avsrtge 
'Wages for the year in tbeir localities. 


Tablb 676. — Wages: Male farm labor, by cUueee and States, 198$ and 19$9. 
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TABlia 676^ — Wa^; Male farm labor, by daeeea and Statee, 19£B and 1999 — 

Continued. 


Per month. 


Per day at haryeet. 


Per day otiber than 
harveet. 



Division of Crop and Liveetock Estimates. From reports by crop reporters on December 1 for averafe 
wages for the year in their localities. 

Tablk 677 . — Farm wages: Prevailing rates, 199$-1994> 





































USD Yearbook of the Bepa/ttm^ of Afrieu^tiin^ 19SS. 


Table 678. — Form lahcr: Supply and demand, 19t8-19tS, 


Division. 

Farm labor supplF, per cent of normal. 

1018 

1010 

1080 

1021 

S022 

1028 

North Atlantic 

82.5 

78.4 

74.7 
74.1 
74.0 

76.8 

■9 

^KSQ 

■Eu 

62.8 

72.5 

68.4 

77.8 

72.8 

a 21 

02.1 

018 

05.1 

06.6 

013 

102.3 

00.2 

97.8 

101.4 

101.1 

07.1 

107.0 

73.3 

83.0 
7&5 

80.1 
86.7 

01.3 

South Atlantic 

East North Central... 

Wtsst North Central 

South Central 

Far Western 

United States 

72.0 

84.4 

72.4 

05.2 

00.5 

8 a 6 

Division. 

Farm labor demand, T)er cent of normal. 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

04.8 

8 a 4 

01.0 

89.3 

86.6 

89.0 

1023 

North Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

East North Central 

08.5 

104.2 

06.4 

00.8 

102.0 

00.3 

101.0 

108.0 

101.2 

100.0 

101.3 

102.4 

107.8 

107.4 
106.0 

108.4 
104.2 

101.5 

02.7 

86.6 

01.2 

80.1 

sao 

80.0 

05.2 

04.2 

05.4 

06.5 
03.0 
010 

West North Central 

South Central.. j 

Ear Western j 

United States ,1 

101.4 

101.8 

105.3 

87.5 

80.3 

04.6 


Division. 

Supply as a peroenta^ of demand. 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

North Atlantic ................. 

63.4 

81.0 

57.8 

00.4 

104.6 

77.0 

South Atlantic 

7 a 4 

7a 8 

67.6 

loao 

110.1 

8ai 

East North Central 

75.2 

85.6 

612 

104.8 

111.4 

80.2 

W'^est North Central 

712 

818 

712 

ioa4 

118.2 

03.3 

Hniilh Cnntral. 

71.0 

82.1 

69.0 

lias 

112.1 

02.3 

Far W'estern 


77.3 

87.0 

80.0 

1110 

110.0 

07.1 

TTnitftd States _ . 


71.0 

1 

82.0 

6a8 

10a 8 

111.4 

8a4 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Based upon reports of crop reporters on April 1 . 


PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS. 


Table 679 . — Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1922, 


Article. 

1000 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1022 

Axra 


laoo 

iao6 


ES9 

$1.40 

$1.79 

$aoo 

$2.25 

m 

$1.00 

Barb wire, 


ao6 

ao6 


ICE] 

aoo 

5.09 

a73 

a 10 

5.20 

173 


each.. 


.25 



.37 

.45 

.50 

.76 

.51 

.58 



do 



■rJ 

Hrl] 

.50 



.60 

.60 

.61 

Bnfim 

tons 



85.00 

saoo 

4a 00 

5a 10 

oaoo 

oaoo 

■71*11 

53. 17 

Brooma 


.34 

Ml 

.43 

.58 

.76 

.08 

1.00 

.08 

.78 

.78 

Buggies 

do 





saoo 


12100 



102.86 

Buggy whips 

do 

.404 

mK22 

.45 

.60 

.57 

.67 

.73 

.85 

.70 

.68 


yards.. 


.063 

.07 

.064 

.128 

.207 

.23 

.227 

.142 

.14 

Chums 

each-. 

a 10 


a42 


a50 

a62 

aoo 

125 

100 

135 



a50 

aso 

aoo 


7.50 

an 

0.60 

1180 

11.60 

11.28 

CnaloU 


.157 

.139 

■ED 

.143 

.150 

.184 

.22 

.35 

.19 

.18 

Coffee 


.211 


.248 

.258 

.206 

.81 

.46 

.41 

.82 

.33 

Cern knivM. _ 

each.. 

.27 


.82 

.36 

.48 

.62 

.58 

.05 

.55 

.56 

Cream separators. 

do 

eaio 


eaoo 


77.00 


oaoo 


oaoo 

8188 

Dinner plates 

i docen.. 

.55 


.80 

.67 

.88 

1.18 

L40 

1.58 

1.31 

1.31 

‘ntah TMfUl 

each.. 

.32 


.37 

.45 

.60 

.74 

.83 

.95 

.75 

.76 

Dima forks 

do.... 

Wm 


.82 

.00 

1.08 

1.23 

1.40 

1.60 

2.40 

1.44 

VeraUMr. oommerdal ton.. 


2 a 20 

25.00 

27.00 

81.90 

saso 

42.00 

4100 

saoo 

8100 

War 


aso 

a40 

7.30 

0.75 

12.06 

ia45 

1150 

12.00 

aoo 

107 






























MUceUamoita Agricultwnd StaUaUo. 

Ta'Ble 670. — Prices of articles hovgM by farmers, 19(^l$St — Continued. 


1909 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

$0.73 

$0.74 

$0.77 

$0.80 

$0.92 

$1.06 

$1. 15 

$1.25 

$L 16 

$1.16 

.202 

.179 

.204 

.23 

.261 

.278 

.20 

.33 

.265 

.24 






.288 

.26 

.27 

.19 

. 19 



.85 

.95 


1. 51 

1.78 

1.85 

1.30 

1.26 

.85 

.95 

1.06 

1.20 

1.36 

.1.62 

1.85 

1.08 

1.55 

1.48 

13.60 

15.25 

1200 

17.00 

19.00 

2210 

29.00 

32 00 

22 00 

22 67 



12 60 

12 60 

19.30 



82 00 

22 60 

2190 

.59 

.62 

.65 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

i.29 

L-W 

1.29 

1. 16 

1.94 

2.03 

2.13 

225 

265 

2 35 

230 

2 00 

2 60 

2 46 

.41 

.45 

.49 

.53 

.61 

.76 

.83 

.93 

.80 

.85 

2.25 

240 

260 

200 

260 

233 

200 

235 

4.15 

105 

.77 

.82 

.93 

1. 10 

1.52 

220 

250 

260 

1.65 

1.67 

.72 

.80 

.86 

.92 

1.12 

1.42 

1.70 

2 10 

1.65 

1.79 

.50 

.52 

.60 

.64 

.72 

.86 

.98 

i.lO 

.96 

.99 

.77 

.80 

.82 

.85 

1.00 

1.20 

1.32 

1. 45 

1.30 

1.25 

.132 

.141 

.154 

.109 

.286 

.823 

.34 

.265 

. id 

. 17 

1.29 

1.36 

1. 41 

1.50 

1.78 

230 

265 

8.10 

266 

2.97 

.79 

.82 

.94 

1. 10 

1. 48 

208 

250 

2 21 

1.22 

1. 37 

1.95 

210 

2.20 

235 

286 

3.50 

2 75 

216 

265 

288 

111.60 

106.70 

112 70 

123.00 

142 00 

160.40 

82 00 

192 00 

167.00 

152. 71 

13.15 

14.00 

12 15 

12 50 

20.00 

27.60 

3210 

41.00 

32 30 

28.07 

2.40 

245 

2 70 

3.10 

230 

260 

200 

220 

230 

198 

.43 

.45 

.48 

.53 

.67 

.79 

.00 

1.00 

.80 

.73 

44.30 

46.50 

49.50 

52 00 

62 00 

70.20 

82 00 

88.00 

7200 

77.24 

.09 

.093 

.10 

.116 

.18 

.272 

.31 

.30 

.18 

.18 

3.34 

3.40 

2 82 

4.25 

6.26 

2 97 

260 

7.30 

2 76 

6.45 

.82 

.89 

.98 

1.14 

1.54 

226 

260 

260 

1.56 

1.61 

.27 

.276 

.28 

.31 

.37 

.44 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.48 

.49 

.54 

.60 

.70 

.84 

.97 

1. 16 

1.35 

1. 16 

1.26 

1.62 

1.74 

1.96 

220 

280 

2 40 

206 

4.30 

235 

233 

.29 

.30 

.36 

.43 

.66 

.62 

.62 

.64 

.62 

.49 

.71 

.72 

.75 

.81 

.99 

1.22 

1.40 

1.60 

1.22 

1.21 

.49 

.51 

.55 

.62 

.76 

.87 

.05 

1. 10 

.90 

.9J» 

.62 

.66 

.72 

.80 

.94 

1.14 

1.30 

1.46 

1.22 

1.23 

11.60 

12 10 

12 00 

14.26 

12 00 

20 00 

21.00 

23.00 

22 00 

22 35 

.70 

.69 

.76 

.85 

.95 

.96 

1.06 

1.30 

1.02 

1.08 

4.25 

4.40 

4.80 

5.50 

2 40 

7.73 

0.20 

12 60 

7.50 

«.K6 

.135 

. 149 

.171 

.21 

.287 

.349 

.36 

.356 

.26 

.26 

3.55 

3. 75 

2 90 

4.25 

2 60 

200 ! 

2 10 

2 30 

4.65 

1 46 

.15 

.163 

,181 

.20 

.30 

.23 

.45 

.42 

.26 

.27 

17.46 

20.35 

22 60 

22 00 

82 50 

82 80 

42 40 

46.00 

86.00 

84.04 

1.50 

1.65 

I 

1.75 

218 

2 7J 

3.00 

260 

2 20 

3.24 

.89 

.92 

.W 

1.05 

1. 18 

1.64 

L75 

1.90 

1.60 

l.-'ie 

.36 

.37 

.41 

.50 

.66 


- .75 

.91 

.71 

.00 

1.02 

1.06 

1. 12 

1.20 

1.30 

1.60 

1.82 

210 j 

1.85 

204 

.17 

.18 

.202 

.23 

.82 

.48 

.68 

.67 

.40 

.41 

3.60 

2 70 

2 95 

2 20 

2 70 

265 

7.90 

8.10 ! 

280 

2 12 

1.34 

1.41 

1.55 

1.76 

226 

3. 13 

3.86 

290 

286 

s 294 

2.00 

230 

2 45 

280 

236 

281 

2 75 

200 

2G5 

240 

12.45 

12 85 

14.15 

12 50 

12 60 

22 70 

28.00 

38.00 

29.00 

2213 

.74 

.78 

.25 

.95 

1. 15 

1.42 

1.62 

1.86 

1.65 

1.45 

8.69 

2 75 

4.15 

260 

2 70 

6.41 

280 

7.60 

6.20 

1 2 86 

.07 

.07 

.071 

.075 

.095 

.105 

.118 

.126 

.103 

.11 

8.43 

256 

210 

200 

200 

2 46 

290 

7.30 

200 

205 

22.50 

24.00 

22 00 

29.00 

87.00 

42 00 

6200 

61.00 

62 00 

52 47 

.066 

.006 

.074 

.082 

.007 

.115 

.16 

.17 

.073 

.09 

.076 

.06 

.065 

.095 

.10 

.116 

.119 

.12 

.106 

.13 

30.00 

89.60 

41.00 

44.00 

5200 

69.40 

74.00 

72 60 

OOlOO 

7283 

.25 

.27 

.29 

.82 

.41 

.58 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.44 

.45 

.45 

.455 

.47 

.66 

.78 

.98 

.94 

.86 

.82 

.103 

.112 

.121 

.15 

.22 

.265 

.268 

.20 

.16 

.13 

06.00 

72 25 

72 00 

82 00 

07.00 

12200 

13200 

16200 

134.00 

12239 

45.50 

4200 

51.00 

52 50 

69.00 

72 00 

82 00 

92 00 

79.00 

81.28 



17.00 

19.00 


82 00 

32 20 

4200 

34.00 

3205 

&80 

297 

220 

260 

200 

275 

250 

250 

250 

277 

.811 

.817 

.36 

.42 

.40 

.57 

.69 

.64 

.53 

.52 

.81 

.85 

.88 

.45 

.62 

.85 

.06 

1.05 

.90 

1.04 

.77 

.88 

.87 

.95 

1.20 

L56 

L75 

LOO 

L50 

1.82 


Article. 


Fmtt Jars docen.J 

OaeoliDfi gallon.. 

QJoves, cotton pair.. 

Gloves, leather do 


Balters each. 

Harness, single. do... 

Harrows. do... 

Hatchets do... 

Hats, felt do... 


Hoes do... 

Horse blankets do... 

Jumpers .,.do... 

Kitdnen chain do. . . 

Lamps do.— 


Lanterns do.... 

Lard. pound.. 

Lime .narrel. 

Linseed oil gallon.. 

Lumber, Mnoh 100 feet.. 

Manure ^readen each.. 

Men’s suits do 

Milk cans, 10-gallon do 

Milk pails do 

Mowers do — 


Muslin a yard.. 

Nails... 100 pounds.. 

Overalls pair.. 

Padlocks each.. 

Paint brushes do.... 

Paint, mixed gallon.. 

Paris green pound.. 

Picks each.. 

Pinoers do — 

Pitchforks do — 

Plows, turning do — 

Portlimd cement. .100 pounds.. 

Raincoats each.. 

Rope, hemp pound.. 

Rubber boots pair.. 

Sacks, grain. each.. 

Saddles do — 

Salt, for stock barrel.. 

Saws, buck eodi.. 

Screw hooks box.. 

Scythes each.. 

Sheeting yard., 

Shingles M. 

Shirts, flannel each.. 

I^oes. pair. 

Shotguns each. 

Shovels.- do... 

Staples 100 pounds.. 

Starch pound. 

Steal wire 100 pounds. 

Stoves each. 

Sugar pound. 

Siuphur do... 

Tedders each. 

Tin pails do... 


Tobi^, plug pound. 

Twine, binder do... 

Wagons, double. each. 

Wagons, single do... 

Walking cultivators do... 

Wheelbarrows do... 

Wire fence rod. 

Wooden buckets each. 

Wooden wash tubs. do... 


Division of Crop and Llyestook Estiinatea. As reported by dealers tv the year about Dee. 15. 



12^2 Tearhooh ^ iho 

Tablx .680 . — Pricu of aitUemut bought by farmorit 199$ and Jan» l$f 1994* 


Article. 


Unit. 


United States. 


192S 


Jan. 16 . I Apr. 16 . | July 16 . I Oot. 16 . 


ItM 





' DiTirion of Prop and Idyntook gstimates, Ayerages of local prices reported Quarterly. 


.P'S . . pS p. f-S.®. r*. p*. f-. !» t-. . 9 ;. 

t|SS09» auitSS 8§e88li;3glSftSSSS8S gs^ ggss 8 888S3SS ts SXSS:338tSSg 8g888§8 gggggSggg f 
























. ' 

FEED. 

Tablb 681. — Oil cake and oU^ke meed: IntemaHandl trade, cedendar years, 190^ 

19U. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Rcsoarob. Official soturocs. 

The class called here '"oil cake and oUssake meal*' includes the edible cake and meal remaining after 
making oil from such products as cottonseed, fla i see d , peanuts, corn, etc. 

1 Four-year average. ** 

> Three- 3 rear average. 

* Java and Madura only. 

4 Eight months, May-Deoember. 

* One year only. 


Table 682 .*-*-Bran: Average price per ton at Minneapdie, 1916-1929, 



Division of Statistical and Historical Besearoh. Oomplled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 















































* ■ ' 

li.i64 Temhook 'of the Dojfarinimi of Aj^ri&dfikn, 198S: 


Tablb 683. — Middlings: Average price per ion.ai Minneapolie, 1916--l$t$. 



Tablb 684. — Lineeed Oil Meal: Average price per ton at New York, 1910-1923, 



Division of Statistieal and Hlstorioal ReoearOh. From Annual Statistical lloview of New York Produoe 
Exchange and the Oil, Faint, and Drug Reporter. 

1 Nominal. 


Table 685. — Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein: Price per ton, Memphis, 1910- 

1993. 


























































M66 i9t$, 

Tablb 089.-- <7ottont«e<{ meal; Price per ion paid byfanner*» UndM 8taf^ 1910^ 

199S, 


Calendar 

year. 

‘ Jan. 

Fab. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dao. 

1910- 

$82l88 


$88.17 

182.70 

I82L60 


$82.88 

133.64 

$82:86 

I8L84 

131.87 

IU.» 

1011 



8L82 

81.09 

81.08 

»:T»T?a 

■lAVJ 


81. 01 

8a 78 

aai3 

aaeo 

1012 



8L23 

8L80 

83;2e 


81.82 

81.68 



20:87 

8a)6 

1913 



81.08 

8a 80 

3L28 


8L86 

81.78 

82.82 

■TM'i 

81.07 

8186 

1014 

82.40 


82,66 

82.78 

82.06 


82.62 


8a78 


oaao 

2104 

1015 

20.88 


81.82 

81.48 

8L64 


81.86 


aaTO 



8a 45 

1016- 

87.08 


86,46 

8a03 

S’! ilrf 1 

a 1 if'r'e 



8a 17 

;VM*i 


4106 

1017 

42.06 


wywtYM 


■ rll 1 1 




8a 00 

Vtlr 



1018 

88.93 



2 I 





87.40 

’l V 


git?! 

1010 

62.81 




68.40 

68. 00 



7 A 08 



78,87 

1020 

79.80 




7A74 

78.52 

77.68 

7a 84 

6a 22 


8a 06 

47.97 

1021 




m 1 

8a70 

87.84 

8a 34 

4a 74 

41.07 


4a 67 

44.28 

1022 



47.00 

£ i 

6a47 

8a 42 

81.06 

4a 87 

45.48 


6a 84 

6170 

1028 



tSBi. 


82.86 

6L80 

8a 36 

40.64 

40.47 


8L40 

8L75 


DivisioD of Crop and LiveiAock Estimates. As reported monthly by country dealers. 


FARM EQUIPMENT. 

Table 690 . — Farm equipment manufactured and sold in the United Statee, 1990- 

1999, 


Calendar year. 


Planting machinery; 

IMO 

1021 

1022 

Plows and listers: 

1020 

1021 

1922 

Tillage imptotnents: 

1020 

1021 

1022 

Cultivators: 

1020 

1021 


1022 .. 


Hay^macjiinary; 


1021 

1022 

Harvesting maohlnery: 

1020 

1021 

1022 

Machines for preparing crops for 
market or use: 

1020 

1021 

1022 

Tractors; 


1020 .. 

1021 .. 

1022 .. 


1020 

• 1021 

1022 

Horse-drawn vehicles: 

1020 

1021 

1022 

Bam and bamyardeqnipiBeot:* 

1021 

1022.: 


Manufactured. 


Number. Value. 


472,248 

810^855 

180,220 

1,801,878 

608^200 

441,800 


880,170 

447,027 

280,886 

411,880 

210,420 

164,807 

282; 177 
110,111 
80; 806 

10fl;772 
87,088 
172; 268 


202; 207 
73^108 
00; 002 

1,706 

1,108 

800 

410; 008 
0A810 
14A84B 


120,007,000 

8.441.000 
A214,000 

48, 222; 000 

18.007.000 
0,080; 000 

22; 910, 000 

■iSS'- 

1^186,000 

8.266.000 

4.272.000 

24.700.000 

10.280.000 
7,026^000 

41,01A000 

18.028.000 
11, 822; 000 


SB, 012; 000 
21,48AOOO 

18.204.000 

103,808,000 

60,20^000 

68.178.000 

4.001.000 
2; 874, 000 
1,008^000 

48.428.000 

8,8^000 

11 . 008.000 

430,000 

4.880.000 


Sold in the United 
States. 


Number. Value. 


408,888 

200,672 

102,418 

1,21A07O 

407,700 

48A880 


868,880 

808,806 

806,778 

888,112 

180,412 

189,807 

108,820 
00; 067 
80; 887 


180; 018 
04,480 
14A088 


101,102 

1,401 

724 

610 

4801480 

i&,9on 


821,612,000 
A870,000 
A 841, 000 

87,000,000 

0,071,000 

ll,21AO0O 

20; 080, 000 
7,488,000 
A47A000 

17,90A000 
A64AOOO 
A 671, 000 

lA 007, 000 
A77AO00 
A 881, 000 

30,63A000 

A077,000 

11,242,000 


84,740,000 
lA 002; 000 
1A87A000 

lOAOOAOOO 

82 ;Mkooo 

AOOAOOO 

A787,000 

1,421,000 

4fl;w,ooo 

1A41A000 

487.000 


Sold for export. 


Number. Value. 


1A882 
0,680 
A 618 

221,077 

10A262 

8A188 


4A868 

4A089 

1A72B 

OAOll 

89,068 

1A880 

4A884 

8A08S 

1A612 


8A820 

A07D 

8A084 


148 


121 

72 

80 


>Tbe sales statistias for 1021 rOlate excluBivefy to complete 
, from returns made by 427 estaMiahments dasidned in the ** 
data were cdlleoted fat that year from establishments mi 
barn equipment, and miscellaneous farm equipment. 

* flgwes for 1021 relate to bam equipment only. No data for 1020. 


$1,46A000 

46A000 

449.000 

7,90A000 

A64AOOO 

A4OA00O 

AOOAOOO 

080.000 
88A000 

670,600 

282,000 

22AOOO 

AS8A000 

1.807.000 
784,000 

7.880.000 
A840,000 
A747,000 


1,06A000 

A487,000 

8AMAO00 

A^OOO 

87AOOO 

18AOOO 

28AQOO 


























# MUetln^meims ^ li|PT 

Tablb 690. — Form equipment manufactured and sold in the United Staiett 

1 9t0^192t — Continu^. 


Calendar year. 


Manufactured. Sold in the United States. Sold for export. 

Number. I Value Number. I Value. Number.! Vatae. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Bstimates. CompUed ftom reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


5 gsp.. ..gpgg gpggg PPS??* JS3P5S? 

Is satis sasss sssss sssss seses sasss sssss tissss ass:: 
























1158 fearbooh the Detriment of 199S, 


BANKRUPTCY AMONG FARMERS. 

Tablb 602 . — Bankruptcy among farmers: Cases concluded in fiscal years ending 

June SO, mourns. 
































MisceUomeom AgricviUv/nA StatisticB. ItS^ 

Table — Bankruptcy among farmers: Cases concluded in fiscal years ending 

June SO, 1910-19BS— Continued. 











11^ Yearbook of Me Depe^rinmit of /flltf. 

Tablb 692 — Bankrupicy among farmera: Cases condvdsd in fiscal yeOts ending 
June SO, lW0-i965-^onttnued. 



Divistoxi of Agriotatural Flnanoe. Compiled fhmi annual reports of tlm Attorney General. 











































/ MUoelUKMom A^rifftMwrcA StaHtiiof. 

FABMERS' INCOMES. 


Table 693. — Fanners* incomes: Returns from farming^ 199t* 


Item. 

United 

States. 

North 

Atlantic. 

South 

Atlantic. 

Bast 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Central 

West- 

ern. 

Number of reports 

6,004 

648 

808 

1,274 

1,895 

1,282 

002 

Siseof farm acres.. 

252 

$13,586 

2,844 

148 

•8,748 

8,043 

200 

$9,565 

1,857 

145 

$13,086 

2,563 

889 

$10,940 

3,061 

212 

$9,027 

2,158 

498 

$17,672 

8,9.55- 

Value of farm real estate 

Value of form personalty (Jan. l, 1922) . 

Receipts: 

Crop sales 

816 

660 

454 

42 

081 
362 
1, 103 
92 

886 

347 

245 

64 


684 
1, 148 
379 
24 

■ 

1,286 

617 

382 

37 

Bales of livestock 

Sales of livestock products 

Mt9nAllfl.nAAiiii raIm 

Total 

1,972 

2,618 


1,920 

2,285 

1,497 

2,322 

Cash outlay: 

Hired labor 

331 

204 

175 

57 

43 

174 

123 

150 

624 

153 

467 

161 

59 

146 

143 

215 

309 

161 

86 

178 

38 

91 

82 

85 

245 

228 

176 

41 

40 

210 

122 

140 

280 

821 

178 

6 

89 

211 

152 

108 

284 

138 

00 

82 

88 

111 

81 

92 

522 

138 

159 

0 

54 

270 

177 

181 

Livestock bought 

Feed bought 

Fertiliser 

Seed 

Tafwi _ . 

Tools and machinery 

Miscellaneous purctiases .......... . 

Total 

1,267 

1,858 

1,030 

1,211 

1,365 

866 

l,5f0 

Receipts less expenses .... 

715 

202 

780 

98 

502 

121 

709 

219 

850 

885 

631 

104 

812 

J74 

Inorease in inventory 

Net result 

917 

858 

623 

928 

1,285 

785 

086 

JFonouk, eatimaied ifotiw, reported for 
onnroximatelv two4hirda the number 
offarmo. 

Value of food and fuel produced and 
used on the form 

294 

718 

-52 

273 

6S0 

~16 

862 

504 

78 

276 

750 

-105 

287 

854 

-27 

801 

477 

9 

260 

919 

-303 

Value of family labor, including owner. 
Change in value of real estate during 
1922 (—shows dearease) 



Division of Farm Management. Computed from reports of 6,004 individual ftems operated by their 
owners. 


Table 694. — Farmers* incomes: Returns to labor and to capital^ 1999. 


Item. 

United 

States. 

North 

Atlantic. 

South 

Atlantic. 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Central 

West- 

ern. 


$917 

294 

$858 

$623 

863 

$928 

$1,285 

287 

$735 

801 

$086 

260 


273 

276 


Tntol fArm rntnrnfl 

1,211 

1,181 

965 

1,204 

1,622 

1,086 

' 1,255 


Tjfliii unpaid labor * , . . . 

$710 


$504 

481 

$750 

$854 

$477 

$010 

336 

RAtnm lo fianltAl _ 

405 

381 

445 

668 

550 



2.4 

4.3 


2.8 

AO 

1.6 


$086 

335 

$707 

434 

$885 

800 


$1,416 

106 

$671 

865 

$1,206 

-48 


168 

884 

336 

156 

70 

205 

—87 

Retm to operator" (family labor at 

hfmil lAhnr ratm) 

9 

344 

176 

18 

-182 

378 

-176 



Division of Farm Management. Oominited from reports of 6,004 owner-operators and other Inlormatioii. 
In oomputing this.table certain arbitranr assumptions are explicitly or ImpUoltly made. 


1 Average of estimates of 4,746 fsrmere. 

* Average as estimated by SM formers. 

9 Based on i^porM value of form property January 1, 1092. 

9 Many men recall paying much more than 6 per cent. 

• Assumes that all unpaid fomfly labor shared the reduced amount according to the amount of its daim 
established. <1) For the operator as 12 times the monthly wagw without board and for the rest of 
the fomfly, the dUletenoe between operator’s laT>or so figured and the reported value of unpdd fobOr. 

4 The assumption Is that the operator bears all the burden of failure to earn common hirw labor wages, 
•ad attributes such wages to his family before computing his remainder or wages. 
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Tablb 696 . — Farmers* incomes: Summary of the business of 14 farms operated by 
the same men for 11 consecutive years, Palmer Township, Washington Co., Ohio, 
1912-19112. 






Year beginning Nov. 

1— 




Item. 

1911- 

1912- 



1915- 

1016- 

1917- 

1018- 

1919- 


1921- 


12 

13 



16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

Average acres per farm: 



148 









Entire farm 

146 

143 

144 

148 

167 

161 

170 

171 

172 

170 

• Wasteland 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Woodland not pastured ...... 

11 

11 

13 

11 

11 

12 

12 

IS 

18 

14 

14 

Permanent parture 

67 

64 

66 

64 

60 

76 

80 

81 

87 

88 

80 

Untillable 

27 ‘ 

27 

26 

27 

81 

83 

33 

34 

86 

86 

36 

Tillable 

40 

87 

41 

87 

38 

43 

47 

47 

61 

62 

44 

Kotatlon 

6 

4 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

8 

Kented out and Idle ... 


1 


2 

1 

2 


2 


2 

3 

Crops. 

42 

42 

40 

48 

46 

46 

47 

62 

45 

42 

43 

Com - 

10 

0 

10 

11 

11 

12 

11 

11 

0 

10 

10 

Wheat 

10 

10 

6 

10 

9 

10 

11 

14 

10 

9 

8 

Hay 

19 

10 

20 

18 

21 

10 

20 

20 

21 

10 

20 

Fruit 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

8 

Other crops 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Vields per acre: 










Corn (bushels). 

40 

52 

41 

37 

85 

40 

20 

47 

40 

44 

43 

Wheat (bushels) 

14 

8 

18 

18 

0 

14 

11 

21 

12 

10 

11 

Hay (tons) 

1.6 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

Livestock: 









Productive animal units 

18.2 

14.2 

1A4 

14 8 

1A9 

18 

17.9 

17.9 

18.5 

17 

15.6 

Cattle 

6.4 

6.6 

7.7 

&1 

9.3 

11.8 

12 

11.8 

12 

11.3 

10.8 

Colts 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.2 

Sheep 

4.6 

4 

29 

2 1 

23 

23 

24 

28 

28 

2.7 

2. 1 


1.3 

1.6 

24 

22 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.1 

1.2 


1.3 

Li 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 


1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

Receipts per animal unit 

$87 

$56 

$60 

$60 

$68 

$87 

$83 

$116 

$52 

$.S6 

$86 

Labor, months — total 

16.6 

18.1 

16.7 

16.8 

17.6 

17.7 

17.4 

17.6 

16.7 

16.7 

18 

Regular hired 

.6 

.8 

.7 

.8 



.0 

Extra hired 

.6 

22 

.3 

.6 

.9 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.6 

1 

Family 

4 

3.9 

4.4 

4.2 

42 

46 

44 

4 6 

4 8 

41 

4.4 

Operator's 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Capital, total 

$5,676 

$6,674 

4,238 

2,652 

814 

$6.90B 

4,278 

9r684 

814 

$5,036 

$e,n» 

4,4^ 

$6,680 

$7,372 

4,868 

$7,400 

5,160 

$8, 084 

$7. 561 

$7,220 

* Real estate. 

4,296 

2,726 

814 

4,259 

2,642 

848 

4,820 

51450 

5300 

5312 

Land — ... — 

2,7W 

843 

2,902 


8,303 

883 

2492 

3,364 

3, 276 

Dwelling 

868 

871 

019 

048 

034 

Other bmldings 

757 

772 

780 

774 

801 

060 

963 

976 

1,039 

J,078 

1, 103 

Working capital 

1,279 

767 

1,436 

916 

1,630 

1,020 

346 

1,677 

1, 717 

1,869 

2614 

2240 

2634 

2 171 

1,008 

Livestock 

1,079 

378 

1, 100 

1, 213 
484 

1,667 

765 

1,414 

601 

1,549 

1,204 

.552 

1,060 

Cattle 

180 

239 

426 

762 

476 

Colts 

80 

82 

71 

84 

81 

58 

29 

28 

47 

34 

54 

Sheep.. 

92 

135 

106 

91 

107 

128 

193 

202 

187 

102 

09 

Hogs..... - 

71 

79 

82 

101 

75 

70 

186 

130 

130 

86 

56 

Poultry..... 

46 

62 

69 

64 

66 

72 

’ 90 

76 

94 

100 

01 

Work stMk 

298 

328 

356 

850 

843 

397 

413 

376 

320 

230 

284 

Machinery 

266 

297 

807 

810 

326 

840 

859j 

886 

492 

611 

611 

Feed and supplies.. ..... 

200 

186 

266 

251 

248 

273 

443 

894 

546 

414 

289 

Cash to run larm 

37 

37 

87 

87 

43 

43 

46 

47 

47 

42 

48 

Value real estate per acre 

20 

SO 

86 

; 30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

Cost of improvements perform 

81 

14 

34 

1 68 

68 

0 

14 

12 

80 

37 

9 

Coat of macdiinery bought per farm 

66 

37 

26 

! ^ 


49 

86 

151 

12 

101 

30 

Booeipts, total 

822 

809 

932 

1 803 

1,068 

1,570 

1,493 

2089 

1,810 

964 

1,344 

Crops................. 

209 

72 

147 

180 

14? 

179 

191 

434 

132 

76 

91 

Com. 

13 

4 

30 

14 

16 

26 

4 

20 

10 


14 

Wheat.. 

88 

6 

36 

87 

21 

87 

47 

337 

48 

16 

12 

Hay 

88 

% 

21 

20 

30 

11 

62 

35 

28 

22 

19 

Fruit 

68 

48 

30 

27 

18 

63 

10 

35 

33 

41 

Other crops.. 

12 

13 

13 

20 

63 

37 

26 

32 

11 

6 

6 

Livestock andjproducts.. 

668 

686 

693 

661 

804 

1,286 

126 

1, 166 
97 

1,808 

187 

060 

686 

834 

Dairy products 

82 

48 

61 

84| 

lOh 

123 

88 

70 

Cattto 

131 

153 

169 

170 

222 

426 

-383 

450 

270 

210 

248 

Colts , 

44 

35 

41 

14j 

19 


0 

11 

18 

23 

12 

Sheep...... 

71 

4 

34 

26 

30 

90 

26 

28 

-61 

-4 

67 

Woof. 

07 

78 

68 

66l 

68 

158 

154 

186 

84 

61 

114 

Hogs 

64 

106 

163 

1 132; 

166 

216 

233 

167 

134 

74 

98 

Poultry. 

21 

37 

34 

22 

86 

61 

48 

62 

67 

19 

35 

Eggs : 

108 

124 

143 

18^ 

169 

194 

229 

278 

W 

216 

200 

iBcreasa feed inventory 

79 

96 

87 

162 


Woodlot nroducts 


1 

10 

6 

2 



4 

22 

10 

1 

Rent for buildings and pasture . 
Outside wprk. . _ . 

5 

2 

1 

ll 

11 

2 

1 


4 

6 

6 

40 

70 

81 

65 

81 

82 

144 

184 

196 

187 

408 

Other reoi^ta^ - 

1 

7l 

4 

1 

7 

13 

5 

^apenMHrtotfd ^ 

396 

3^ 

882 

' 440 

459! 

684 

709 

844 

817 

787 

884 

lAhor__ 

110 

I lU 

117 

126 

137! 

i8i 

180 

244 

180 

186 

298 

Hired 

19 

14 

12 

22 



U 

68 

25 

88 

68 

Family 

91 

1 97 

105 

103 

101 

117 

189 

171 

166 

163 

186 


1 A prodootiTe animal unit in tbia area equals 1 borae, 1 oow. 5 bogs, 10 sheep, or 100 dkiokoni. 
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Tabu 6»6.— f'ajwj’ ineotnea: Summary of the bueineee of 14 forme operated by 

«»««*<=««»« yeore. Palmer Toumahip, Waahington Co., Ohio, 
191z-192z — Continued. 


Year beginning Nov. 1— 

*91?- 1913- 1914- lOlfr-lme- l«17-|l91»- 1W»- 1930- 1921- 
19 13 14 16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 


Sxpennes, total'-Continued. 

Machinery 

Repairs 

Depreciation 

Dwelling 

Repain I” III 

Depredation.. 

Other buildings 

Repairs 

Depredation 

Fence repairs 

Feeds purdiaaed 

Seeds purchased 

Fertiliser 

Machine work hired 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Horseshoeing 

Breeding fees 

Veterinary fees 


$83 $36 

4 4 


rr 7 

13 13 

0 0 

23 30 

23 23 


14 10 

6 6 

46 46 

6 6 


$48l $64 

6 | 6 

43| 49 

18 18 


32 32 

12 12 

20!, 30 

10 ] 10 

881 106 

32t 35 


Spray materials. 
Twine 


Twine 

Fuel and oil 

Decrease work stock 

Decrease feed inventory 

Other expenses 

Farm income 

Interest on capital at 6 per cent... 

Labor income 

Operator's labor and management. 

Per cent return on capital 

Family living from team 


2 2 

444 660 

284 292 

160 268 


6 7 

609 086 

306 384 

303 662 

287 206 

6.3 las 


63 20 

7 


724 1,246 
368 870 

366 876 

339 391 

6. 2 11. 6 

.... $604 


42\ 57 

107 610 


- 2.1 2.0 
$368 $378 


Division of Farm Management. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Table 696. — Foreign exchange: Average rates at New York, 1912-199S, 
ARGENTINE PESOS, PAPER.» 



EGYPTIAN TALARI.* 


10a 84610a38610a310 

100.144 09.928 90.846 
09.066 00.856 00.685 
90.582 09.138 08.708 
07.505 07.652 07.740 
07.605 97.538 07.576 
07.585 07.680 07.662 
07.726 07.702 06.480 
76.864 .74.123 


09.080100.006 
99.832 09.862 
00.828 00.012 
08.372 98.320 
97.770 07.648 
07.670 07.578 
97.608 97.600 
06.626 95.808 
8a 068 7a834 
80.780 82.390 
89.070 91. IW 
06.528 05.382 


90. 09!^ 00. 

00. e 

99.91210ai 
07.055 07.7 
97.676 07.fi 
07.626 97.fi 


noa 090 loa 0421 

2 O0L9521Oai2Ol 
1 108. 630 KB. 202 1 
\ 06.335 06.232 
2 07.600 07.612 
\ 07.680 97.628 
) 07.618 07.630 
5 88.036 85.518 
1 73.498 72.610 
i 76il28 76.810 
0L 066I 0a838 


* Compiled from Internationa] Yearbook oF Agricultural Statietioa, 1021, page 606, through June. 1021; 
average of weddy quotations. Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1021, to date; average monthlyrate of 
exchange. 

* Inteipolation, no quotation. 

> International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, page 606, and 1022, page 848. 

85818*~yBK 1928 74 
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Table 696. — Foreign exchange: Average rates at New York, 

INDIAN RUPEE.* 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1919 

Cents, 

35.660 

Cents, 

85.656 

Cents, 

86.876 

CenU. 

85.656 

Cents, 

42.500 


Cents. 

48.000 

Cents, 

43.600 

152218 

t'Wi'r? 

Cents, 

48.875 

rai 

FT, If (VI 

1920 

44. 135 

fi3FTr 

47.260 




87.876 

8&760 

88.788 

80 625 

29.376 


1921 

28.6^ 

28.938 

26.906 


26.844 

26.423 

38.069 

34.234 


37.419 

26.874 

27.449 

1922 

27.810 

28.143 


Ktjllf'i] 

28.761 

38.011 

20 891 

29.014 

28.741 

20 842 

29.511 


1928 

31.726 


81.666 

81.846 

31.081 

80 993 

80 859 

80.461 

jyjgj 

81.063 

fSEi 

81.005 



POUND STERLING.* 


1912 ,11 

1913 1 

1914 .. 1 

1916 1 1 

1916.. 178061 

1917. 17567 

1918.. 1761 

1919.. 1 767i 

1920.. & 

1921.. a 71 

1022 .. 1 

1928.. 1 


$18728118721 
18746 18729 
18670 1 8628 
18306 18018 

17801 17641 
17660 1 7544 
17625 1 7626 
17676 1 7000 

13762 17712 
18712 19160 
13620 1 3767 
16008 1 6967 


.|$18710|$18720l$18766 
J 18661 18670 


18608 1 8881 
17946 1 7926 


17648 1 7581 
17667 1 7666 


1 766(ri 1 7560^ 1 7638^ 
16612 16M2 


16126 
191301 186001 19476 


1930(N 19776 
1 413« 1 4461 
16^ 16267 


18849 

17766 


17725 

14619 

16147 


$18762 $18726 
' 18678 18640 
18878 10000 
17648 17062 

17677 1 7676 
17663 1 7545 
17525 1 7562 
14275 1 2725 

18626 16200 
16321 16536 

14464 1 4647 
16834 1 6606 


$18004 

18668 

10812 

16912 

17674 

17548 

17560 

11800 

16126 

17240 

14307 

16422 


$18674 

18580 

19530 

16858 

17867 

17522 

17560 

11712 

14730 

18729 

14386 

16237 


^.8506 

18636 

19031 

16706 

17867 

17520 

17675 

10812 

14360 

19702 

14799 

13822 


$18508 

18535 

18716 

17304 

17479 

17617 

17676 

17688 

14912 

11561 

16098 

13602 


DiTision of Statistical and Historical Research. 


* Federal Reserve Bnlletias. Januarv>September» 1919 highest rate for month. October 1919-Deoem- 
ber 1920, average of high and low quotations for month. January. 192l>June. 1921, average of weekly 
high and low quotations for month. July, 1931 to date, average rate of eichange. 

* International Yearbook of Agrioultural Statistics. 1931, nagee 604 and 498. Federal Reserve Bnlle- 
tins. July 1921 to date. Sikht drafte 1919-1920; cables 1921 to dateT 


Table 697. — Farmers* organizations handling grain, 19BS, 




Membership. 



Volume of business. 



State. 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Num- 

ber 

re- 

port- 

ing. 


Num- 

ber 

re- 


Grain handled, 

thousands of bushels. 

Mem- 

bers. 

Amount.* 

Num- 

ber 

re- 

C 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Oatt. 

Other 

grains. 

Total. 


893 

828 

80,318 

80,177 

359 

$51^445,000 

83,841,000 

276 

11,075 

10,803 

547 

19,878 

SBS 

64,906 

25,849 

Nebraska. 

336 

347 

185 

181 

258 

2 ; 160 

Iowa. 

836 

232 

81,395 

181 

39,469,000 

189 

1,462 

195 

18,404 


44,851 

South Dakota 

828 

351 

25,901 

211 

86.245,000 

224 

3i252 

5,968 

1,387 


85,819 

Kansas 

389 

217 

29,911 

160 

82, 160; 000 

173 

21,338 

58 

660 


24,648 

Minnesota. 

349 

304 

31,803 

176 

25,405,000 

177 

5,096 

8,496 

0,016 

8,511 

5,359 

37,120 

North Dakota 

305 

148 

19,274 

113 

16,748,000 

122 

6,674 

1, 167 


18,392 

Ohio 

192 

155 

24,185 

137 

30,408,000 

127 

8,979 

56 

2,409 

8, 115 

9,650 

Missouri 

160 

119 

18, 144 

90 

22,648^000 

89 

11, 149 

108 

526 

3.842 

14,520 

Indiana. 

118 

91 

12; 887 

78 

9,717,000 

73 

1,562 

258 

8,018 

8,128 

7,955 

Oklahoma 

86 

67 


54 

10,814,000 

68 

7,603 

4 

206 

1,285 

9,038 

"M’ifthlyan 

78 

67 

14,715 

5,185 

7,885 


ASOH^OOO 

6.235.000 

2.318.000 

48 

1,814 
10; 810 

395 

606 


3,617 

11,513 

Montana.. 

62 

49 


89 

162 

154 

807 

Wisconsin 

49 

48 


31 

86 

211 

848 

250 

849 

Colorado 

48 

48 

A800 


4, 730; 000 

17 

1,726 

78 

57 

638 

2; 479 

Washington 

40 

84 

5^855 


7,920,000 

26 

7,181 

46 

146 

88 

7,406 

Tmas 

Mahn 

fMlfamla 

18 

15 

18 

13 
• 7 
11 

4,069 

977 

%m 

8,628 

8 

7 

8 

^456, 000 
1,066,000 
4,735,000 
l<l;47l|000 

7 

5 

9* 

1,001 
914 
2; 180 
$.771 


16 

81 

66 

101 

850 

'"S 

1,200 
1,797 
4,390 
8; 881 

Oregon....... 

0 

8 

7 

7 


12 

WyQoadng..... 

^ew^S^ 

9 

5 

4 

8 

838 

148 

2 

1 

^000 
2; 047,000 

1 

47 

. ^ 

1 

1 

78 


34 

18 

1^920 

15 

, 11 

368 

6 

78 

335 

567 



2^858 


1,848 

840,199,000 

1,883 

1H064 


68,630 

108,007 

810,800 


Dhriidon of Agrtooltiiral Ooopendto. Beportg tram sisoclattoBs to Feb. 6, BUM. 
1 Including sales of suppUsB to membsn. 
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Tabuc 698. — Average weight per cdrload of freight originating on Close I raU^ 
roads in the United States^ IQSO-WtSS. 


Calendar yean. 


^ommooiiy. | 

loao 

1921 

1922 

1023 

Wheat 

Short tono. 
40.21 

Short tons. 
89.88 

Short ton$, 
40. 17 

Short tone. 
4a 36 

Com 

86.46 

^07 

88.38 

87.87 

Oats 

31.20 

3a 56 


8L03 

Floor and meal... - 

3a27 

26.63 


3a 01 

Hay, straw and alfolie 

12.38 

12.46 

12.36 

12.33 

Tobacco 

12. 14 

ia92 

11.00 

ia84 

Cotton 

12. 17 

11.67 

1L60 

11.29 

Citrus fruits 

1&6S 

ia22 

ia40 

iao4 

Potatoes 

18.77 

18.24 

ia20 

17.87 

Horses and mules 

11.47 

11.89 

11.80 

11.26 

Cattle and calves 

11.09 

11.62 

11.66 

11.63 

Sheep and goats 

9.03 

0.76 

9l79 

9.73 

Hogs 

9.61 

0.61 

0.61 

0.66 

Poultrv 

11. 61 

10.06 

11.02 

11. 18 

Eggs 

11.88 

11. 18 

ILIO 

11.27 

Butter and cheese 

12.90 

12.18 

12.87 

12.66 

Wool. 

12L48 

12.20 

11.63 

12.36 

Sugar, sirup, glucose and molasses 

2&96 

27.68 

27.64 

27.63 

Canned goo^ 

24.78 

23.13. 

23.09 

22.92 

Anthracite coal 

48.28 

47.68 

47.86 

4a 46 

Bituminous coal 

49.27 

6a46 

oaoo 

61.39 

Textiles 

13.20 

11.62 

11.72 

11.66 

Lumber, timber, box shooks, staves and headings. 

27.04 

2a 08 

9a 81 

2a 77 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled firom reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Tabls 699. — Freight tonnage originating on railways in the United States^ 1917- 

199S. 


Commodity. 

Calendar years. 

1017 

1918 

1910 

m 

m 

1922 

1023 

TARM FBODUCTS. 

Animals and animal products: 

Animals, live— 

Horses and mules 1 

Cattle and calves i 

Sheep and goats ^ 

Hogsi 

Packing-house products— 

meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house 
products 

Total packing-house 
products 

IfiOO ohort 
tons, 

1 17, «M 

tfiOOohort 

tons. 

19,268 

short 

tons. 

19,306 

IfOOO short 
tons. 
f 936 

J 0,809 

1 L644 

1 a 421 

1,000 short 
tons. 
428 

a622 

1, 176 
a604 

tjOOO short 
tons. 

491 

0,671 

1, 169 
a795 

tfiOO short 
tons. 

603 
9,408 
1, 159 
a 947 

2;966 

1,867 

2,667 

8,714 

1,808 

3,610 

3,898 

1,371 

8,786 

2,770 

1,061 

>206 

2; 677 
972 

2,094 

2,614 

1,082 

2,040 

ao23 

1,084 

2,805 

6,890 

s,sa7 

8,606 

6,027 

a643 

6,746 

a502 

Bggs 1 , 




686 : 661 

426 1 434 

566 

607 

292 

360 

1,760 

696 

871 

867 

900 

1,811 

Butter and ci*ee** ^ 




Poultry* 

Wool 

Other awiiwie and products. 

Total animal products. 

Vegetable products: 

Fruits and vegetables * 

Potatoes 

1,022 
490 
a 641 

1,166 

494 

a339 

647 

6,724 

204 

298 

1,640 

276 

400 

1,829 

81,868 j 

8a 778 

36,498 

2a 696 

94,268 

9a 236 

2a 287 

8,662 

17,670 

8,652 

18,737 

8,808 

19,720 

. 8,379 
10,046 
4,118 

8,101 

9,255 

4,680 

a068 

9,084 

4,889 

a878 


t indnding ” dtma traits,'^** other fresh fruits^*’ “other fresh vegetables*’ and “dried fruits and 
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Table. 699. — Freight tonnage originating on railways in the United States ^ 1917^ 

1 BBS — Continued. 


Calendar years. 


Commodity. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

1931 

1922 

1928 

FABM PRODUCTS— oontd. 
Vegetable products— Continued. 
Oraln and grain products— 
Grain- 

Wheat L... 

Com * 

Oats » 

Other grain * 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal 

Other mill products 

Total grain and 
grain products.. 

Hay, straw and alfalfa < 

Sugar, sirup, glucose and 

molasses 

Tobacco 

Other vegetable products*. . 

Total vegetable products. 
Canned goods (food products).. 

tfiOOsSort 

Mu. 

1 46,373 

10,065 

8,418 

1,000 short 
tans, 

55,881 

10,589 

8,630 

IfiOO short 
tons, 

52; 875 

11,670 

9,079 

1,000 short 
tons. 

1 28,131 

1 12,«» 

1 a 015 

1 5,669 

10,952 

8,891 




64,850 


73,124 

69.947 

7a 801 

7a 666 

71,773 

8,815 

4,285 

1,099 

9,205 

8,941 

4.204 
1, 160 
9,280 

7,488 

4,984 

1,298 

9,604 

7,957 

a664 

1,081 

15,250 

5,154 

4,767 

927 

iai86 

5,722 

a092 

884 

11,866 

.5,906 

4,881 

1,097 

12,402 


120,254 

119,967 

117,441 


117,811 

114.009 






mmm 

mmsTJ} 

Total farm products 

OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Products of mines 

Products of forests.. 

Manufactures • 

Merchandise, all L.C.L. freight 
Total tonnage 

14a 723 


155,460 

pBQ/lIE^ 

14a 810 

147.152 

14a 740 

782,653 

loasss 

188,796 

101,006 

734,797 
97,256 
17a 902 
99,057 

589,951 

94,076 

163,825 

92.799 


511,271 
7a 419 
16a 691 
41,992 

532,899 
89,071 
211,311 
4a 177 

7ia384 
115.220 
25a 065 
44.314 

1,964,016 






1,^7,319 


X>ivisIon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
('ommisslon. Class 1 Roads having annual opwating revenues in excess of $1,000,000. 

> Not separately statbd prior to 1920. 

* Reported as *‘Hay** prior to 1990. 

Induding cottonseed,” ” vegetable oils” and ”otbw products of agriculture.” 

^ Excluding “sugar,” “vegetable oils” and “canned goods.” 

Table 700. — Freight rates, ocean, wheal per bushel to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent from the United States, Canada, Argentina, India, and Australia for 
1913, loss, and 1923, 


United States. 


Month. 

North 

Atlantic 

ports.* 

New York.* 

Now 

Orleans. 

North 

Pacific 

ports.* 

Canada. 

Argentina. 

India. 

Australia. 


1913 

1922 

1923 

1913 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 « 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1913 

1922 

1923 

1913 

1922 

1923 

1913 

1022 

1023 


CIS. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

m 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

as. 

Cts. 

Os. 

Cts. 

as. 

as. 

Jan. 

10 

11 

9 

9 

9 

6 

12 

9 


22 

11 

10 

14 

19 

15 

12 


16 

24 

28 

27 

Feb 

10 

12 

7 

6 

10 

5 

18 

9 

20 

21 

13 

0 

16 

18 

12 

12 


15 

22 

30 

21 

Mar 

9 

12 

7 

6 


5 

13 

9 


22 

11 

9 

14 

15 

13 

12 


17 

22 

20 

23 

Apr 

8 

10 

9 

6 

5 

6 

11 

9 




10 

12 

15 

17 

11 


18 

20 

20 

24 

May 

8 

10 

8 

7 

5 

5 

11 

9 


kS 

10 

9 

11 

m 

19 

11 

11 

18 

20 

27 

28 

June 

7 

8 

7 

5 

5 

3 

11 

9 



9 

9 

8 

14 

14 

11 


16 

20 

25 


July 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

9 

9 


22 

8 

8 

9 

12 

12 

12 

Cl 

16 

20 

82 

20 

Aug 

9 

7 

7 

6 

5 

4 

9 

8 

21 

22 

7 

7 

10 

13 

12 

12 

11 

18 

19 

21 

20 

Sept 

8 

7 

7 

4 

4 

5 

9 

8 

20 

21 

8 

8 

8 

12 

12 

11 

12 

14 

19 

21 

21 

Oct 

7 

8 

8 

5 

5 

6 

8 

8 

19 


8 

9 

6 

14 

10 

10 

N 

16 

21 

2.5 

22 

Nov 

7 

7 

9 

5 

8 

8 

11 

8 


t'V.g 

11 

10 

6 

15 

11 

11 


15 

21 

28 

28 

Dec 

1 ^ 

m 

9 

4 

8 

8 

^9 

8 

M 

Qj 

11 

9 

6 

16 

12 

10 

17 

15 

20 

28 

23 

Average 

8 

9 

8 

i”T 

7 

5 

19 

9 

22 

22 

10 

9 

m 

15 


11 

13 

D 

21 1 

26 

22 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researob. Compiled from Reports of the International Institute 
of AjTicolture, except as otherwise indicated. The above rates were originally quoted in shillings; con* 
versions made on the basis of the average monthly rate of exchange, except in 19U» when exchange jofA ats 
par. 

* Average of principal North Atlantic ports, in- * Average of principal North Paeiflo ports, 
chiding New York. • From U. 8. Shipping Board. 

« New York to Liverpool. 










MiseeUcmeous A^riculturdl Statistics, 


Tablb 7(n. — Freight raiee on wheat, in effect September, 19tS. 


Withrow, Wash 

Do 

Do 

HaiTinKton, Wash.. 

Do 

Colfax, Wash 

Do 

Pomeroy, AVasli 

PoDdleton, Greg 

Marion, Orog. 

Kingdon, Calif 

Mosoow, Idaho 

Caldwell, Idaho — 
Twin Fmls, Idaho.. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho.. 

Boseman, Mont 

Do 

Soobey, Mont 

Do 

Wheolock, N. Dah.. 

Do. 

Wales, N . Dak 

‘ Do 

Leeds, N. Dak 

Do 

Adams, N. Dak — 

Do 

Leal, N. Dak 

Do 

Mafcoti, N. Dak.... 

Do 

Dickinson, N. Dak. 

Do 

Groton, S. Dak 

Wessiugton, B.Dak. 

Do 

Do 

Chappell, Nebr 

Exeter, Nebr 

Do 

Beaver City, Nebr.. 

Do 

Beatrice, Nebr 

Do 

Phillipsbiirg, Kans . 
Marysville, Kans... 


Wenatchee, Wash 
Tacoma, Wash... 
Bpokane, Wash.. 



Portland, Greg 


Beattie, Wash 

Portland, Greg 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneai>oli8, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 


Cordell, Okla. 
AmarOlo, Tex 


Springneld, Mo 


Chieago, 111 


Peoria, 111 

Rt. I^ouls, Mo 


Fostoria, Gbio 


Hagerstown, Md 

Do 

Staunton, Va 


New York, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md.. 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Baltimore, Md.. 
New York, N. Y 


Baltimore, Md 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Supplied by Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Table 702 . — Domestic freight rates on oats effective January 1, 192^, 


Towanda, lU 


Port Worth, Tex 


Houston, Tex 


Chicago, 111 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, m 
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TabIiS 703. — DomesHe freight rates on com effective January 1, 19$4» 



Division of Statistical and Historioal Researdi. SnppUed by Interstate Oommeroe Commission. 
Table 704 . — Freight rates: Wool in greaeCt per 100 pounds, 19 IS and 1993. 























Tabls ^Freight rales per 100 pounds on specified agrieuUural products^ 1913 and 1923, 

ORANGES 



1 CombioAticm on New Orteans. * Rato per crate or box. 
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COTTON (COMPRESSED.) 


Jiitto^UmsoM Agrieviltwrdl Stati»tiet. 


iiiri 



Figures printed in italics are for ''class rate." '■ Rate includes 10 cents per bnndredweight for compressliig. 





























































































TaMiB 706.— FretgW raU$ per iOO pounde on specified agricultural products^ 1913 and 1933 — Continued. 

COTTONSEED OIL. 


1172 Yearbook of the Depca‘im>en>t of Aprididttehe., 1963. 



and Historical Beseardi. Supjdied by Interstate Commeroe Commission. 
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T\bud Freight rates per 100 pounds on ordinary liveetoek in effect January /, 

im. 


CATTLK. 


From— 


To- 


Rate. 


Prom— 


To- 


Rato. 


Battle Creek. Iowa..! 
Hawai'den, Iowa... 

Lanark. Ill 

SideU. ni 

Browntown. Wls.. 

Monroe. Wto 

Kasson, Minn 

Wfdnut Orove, 
Minn. 

Divide, Mont 

Miles City. Mont.. 

Carrollton. Mo 

Mexico. Mo 

Draymer. Mo 

Bazaar, Kans 

Lebanon. Kans 

Alma. Kens 

Mexico, Mo 

Carrollton, Mo 

Braymer, Mo 

San Annlo. Tex... 

Hereford. Tex 

Fort CoUins. Colo. 
Pueblo. Colo 


Chicago, m. 

do 

do 


do 

....do 

...-do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....Jdo 

do 

-do. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

do 

.do 

.d<i 


..do 

,.do 

..do 

-do 

-do 

..do 


CenU. 
3<10 
3&0 
16.0 
aio 
10.0 
10.0 
8&0 
. 41.0 

86.5 

50.0 

35.0 

20.6 

86.0 
10.0 

23.0 

17.0 

26.0 

20.5 

14.0 

51.0 

47.0 

46.5 
46.5 


Rifle. Colo 

Palls City. Nebr... 
Las Vegas. N. Mex. 

AUianoe. Nebr 

Valentine. Nebr 

Harlan. Iowa 

MeOleUand. Iowa.. 
BeUefotut^. 8. 
Beresford, B. Dak.. 

Mexioo, Mo I 

Bravmer, Mo 

Tarkio. Mo 

Carrollton, Dl 

Walnut Grove, 

Minn. j 

Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Hawarden, Iowa. . . 
Bloomfield. Nebr... 

Kasson. Mum 

Walnut Grove. 

Minn. 

Forbes, N. Dak 

Pueblo. Colo , 

Fort Collins. Colo.. 
Las Vegas. N. Mex. 


City, Mo.. 

do 

do 

.do. 


Oma^ Nebr 

do 

do 

do 

.do. 


East St. Louis, Mo. 

....do 

do 

. — do — .... 

Sioux City. Iowa 


.....do.... ......... 

.....do 

do 

St. Paul, Minn.... 
do 


do 

Denver, Colo 

do 

do 


CeniM. 

50.0 
U5 

66.0 

41.5 

28.5 

10.5 

11.5 

47.0 

27.0 
ia5 
sao 

20.5 

lao 

20.0 

14.0 

12.0 
lao 

32.6 
28.0 

86.6 
15.6 
1A5 
46lO 


SWINE. 


From— 

To— 


From— 

To- 

Rate. 

Single- 

deck 

oars. 

Double- 
deok 1 
oars. { 

Single- 

deck 

oars. 

Double- 

deck 

oars. 

Washington, Iowa.. 

Holstein. Iowa 

Fairfield, Iowa 

Remsen, Iowa 

Waukon, Iowa 

Lanark, 111 

Lesueur Center, 
Minn. 

Mabel. Minn 

BrowntowmWis . - . 

Lancaster, Wis 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Wesslngton. S. Dak. 
Beresford, S. Dak.. 
Wyaoonda, Mo 

Brairmer. Mo 

Jerseyville, 111 

Rushville, 111 

Washington, Iowa.. 

Fairfield. Iowa 

Hardin, Mo 

Ridhmottd,Mo 

Belleville, Kans 1 

Wellsville, Kans — I 

Wilsea, Iowa 

Osceola, Iowa 

Walnut, Iowa 

Fairfield, Iowa 

Chicago, 111. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

K St. Louis. 
HI. 

do 

d6 

do 

do 

do 

Kansas City, 
Mo. J 

do 5 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do...... 

do 

CefUt. 

85.0 

8ao 

86.0 

85.0 
^ 85.0 

aa5 

86.5 

88.5 

29.5 

20.5 

27.5 

46.0 
4<L0 
46.0 

46.0 
2Z0 

23.0 

26.0 

36.0 
115 

* 14.5 

12.5 
12.5 

2ao 

2 ao 

8&0 

28.0 

Cents. 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

85.0 

85.0 

20.5 

36.5 

86.5 

29.5 

20.5 
210 
4ao 
4ao 

41.0 

41.0 

32.0 
32L0 
36i0 

26.0 
12.0 

12.0 

12.5 
12.5 
28.0 
28.0 
28.0 
2&6 

Red Clou^ Nebr... 

Amarillo, Tex 

Madison, Nebr 

Clarkson, Nebr 

Holstein, Iowa 

Schleswig, Iowa 

Walnut, Iowa 

Yankton, S. Dak... 
Kimball, S. Dak.... 
Wessington, S. Dak. 

Kimball, S. Dak.... 

Remsen, Iowa 

Hartley, Iowa 

Laurens. Iowa. 

Wausa, Nebr 

Wakefield. Nebr.... 

Porter, Minn 

Rushville, Ind. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Charleston, HI 

Mechaniosville, 

Iowa. 

Lesueur Center, 
Minn. 

MabeL Minn h 

Hutchinson, Minn . 
Wessington, Minn . 

Kansas City, 
Mo. 

do 

Omaha.Nebr 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sioux City. 
Iowa. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

do 

do 

Boston,Ma8S 

St. Paul, 

, Minn. 

do 

do 

.....do...... 

CenU. 

2&0 

56.0 

25.0 

25.0 

17.0 
17.0 

17.0 

45.0 

45.0 

86.0 

36.0 

22.5 
22.5* 

23.5 

17.0 
17.0 

88.6 
1&5 

1&5 

35.5 

88.6 

17.6 

17.5 

17.5 

88.5 

CenU. 

2A0 

56.0 

8 

17.0 
17.0 

17.0 

45.0 

45.0 

86.0 

* 86.0 

32.5 

225 

226 
17.0 

17.0 
0) 

16.0 

16.0 

320 

77.0 

126 

17.4 

17.6 

826 


iNorateeinfona. 
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Table 706 . — Freight rates per 100 pounds on ordinary livestock in effect January i, 

1924 — Continued. 

SHEEP. 



Division of Statistical and Historioal Research. Supplied by Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Table 707 . — Freight and express rates, per 100 pounds, on purd>red livestock, 

in effect April 1, 1928, 

BEEF CATTLE. 



Express 
in crates.* 


DoUarg. 
ii.24 
A 10 
9.40 
2 40 

9.00 
ia32 

A27 

1.94 

2 M 

201 

1.94 

1.60 

8.03 

1.80 

8.11 

267 

203 

1.94 

227 
4.78 

4.08 

4.00 
226 
4.07 

4.09 
211 

228 
216 
4.73 
263 
291 
7.18 
270 
270 
206 
286 
288 


Sec footnotM end of tables. 
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Table 707. — Freight and express rates, per 100 pounds, on purebred livestock, 
in effect April 1, 19tS — Continued. 


DAIRY CATTLE. 


From — 

To— 

Fieighti 

Express 

Loose. 

In orates. 

in orates.* 

Westerville, Ohio 

Sb^nridan, lod . . 

Dothre. 

.745 

Dottars. 

2.235 

Dollars. 

1.80 

Do 

flnfninit, Mo 

1.78 

5.84 

3.94 

Do 

Angiistft, Ky ' . ..... 

.515 

L845 

1.94 

Do 

OfiAWAtnmiA, Eftnii . . 

Z04 

5.12 

3.04 

Columbus, Ohio..... 

Mmriiitown/N. J , 

1.0B5 

8.285 

2.84 

Do.....* 

Toronto, Canada. 

.975 

2.925 

8.50 

Do 

Vanoouver, B. C _ , 

5.40 

15.20 

14.85 

Fon du Lac, Wls 

Mason City, Iowa. 

.915 

2.745 

2.28 

Do 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

1.78 

5.84 

A08 

Do 

Valley City, N. Dak 

2L185 

5.405 

4.02 

Do 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Z486 

7.305 

ATS 

Do 

PooAtAllo, Tdfibo _ 

3.98 

11.94 

9.90 

Do 

Shoshone, Idaho 

AOS 

12.09 

10l45 

Do 

T.OII AnmW Calif 

5.10 

16.80 

12,61 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Nashi^e, Tenn. 

1.915 

8.895 

8.89 

Do 

Louisville, Ky 

1.085 

8.105 

8.25 

Mason City, Iowa 

Nashvilla, Tann x-r - 

1.915 

8.985 

8.88 

Do 

Louisville, Ky. 

1. 48 

A44 

8.47 

Utica, N. Y 

Leiinfl^on, Ky.... ......... 

1. 185 

8.405 

3.19 

Do 

Roanoke, Va............... 

1.29. 

8.87 

3.25 

Do 

Nashville, Tenn 

1.835 

A 105 

3.94 

Coomrstown, N. Y 

Lexington, Ky 

1. 135 

3.406 

8.38 

Do 

Roanoke, va 

1.29 

8.87 

8.11 

Do 

Nashville, Tenn i 

1.835 

A 105 

AOS 




SHEEP. 



WoodstoalTj Vt _ _ 

1.045 

8.135 

L80 

Do 

Harrsiburg, Pa... 

.565 

1.995 

i.94 

flprfngflaid, Ohio _ _ 

Detroit, Mich 

.725 

2.175 

1.94 

Do 

Wheeling, V. Wa 

.75 

2.28 

L80 

Do 

Lexington, Ky 

1.00 

8.00 

1.66 

Do 

Nashville^ Tenn. 

1.425 

2.435 

2.42 

Do 

San Angelo, Tex.--...— 

3.145 

9.44 

7.07 

Do . 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

4.52 

13.865 

9.70 


Kirksville, Mo 

1.02 

8.05* 

2.49 


Ottumwa, Iowa 

.93 

179 

2L40 


Walla Walla, Wash 

2.275 

A825 

A54 

Do 

Pendleton, Oreg i 

2.275 

A825 

5.33 

Do 

Woodland, Calif 

2.405 

7.215 

5.88 

Do 

Flagstaff, Ari*-- 

4.33 

12.99 

A86 

Do 

Boise, Idaho 

1.55 

A98 

A44 

Do 

Billings, Mont 

2L885 

8.655 

5.96 

Do 

lioramie, Wyo 

2.165 

A 495 

A44 

Do 

Denver, Colo 

2.165 

A405 

A37 

Do 

Albuquerque N. Mex 

A035 

12. 105 

5.96 

Do 

San Angelo, Tex 

A065 

1A866 

9.01 

I/sniHBie, Wyo 


3.45 

ia85 

' A24 

Do 

Salt Iam City, Utah 

2.166 

&495 

A44 







See footDOtee end of tables. 


















MuceUcmeoua Agricultya^ llt7 

TABIiB i^Indez numbers showing changes in freight rales of 50 representaliee 
agricultural products, by months, 1900--195S, 

[ATerage for year 1018-100.] 


V/mOD* 

dar Jan. Fab. Mar. Apr. May. Jana. Inly. Aag. 
year. 



Diylaion of Statlaticsl and Historical Research. 

The commodities and rates on which tnra index is based will ba found in the Yearbook, 192% pp. 1018>18. 
Except for the following corrections of rates in effect Jan. 1, 1988, no changes in the rates used in the index 
took place during 1923: 

Cents per 
100 pounds 

Rate on potatoes from Greeley Colo., to Chicago should be C5 

Rate on potatoes from Idaho Falls. Idaho, to St. Iiouis should be 60 

Rate on eggs from Petaluma, Calif., to Chicago should be 860 

Rate on corn from Sperry, Iowa, to Los Angeles City should be 66 % 

lUte on wheat from Pai^ ni.jto New York should be — 41. 5 

Rate on cattle from Amarillo, Tox^ to Kansas City. Mo., should be 47 

Rate on cattle from Oarretson, S. I>ak., to Sioux City, Iowa, should be.. 30 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS aND FERTILIZER. 
Table 709. — Pyrites: Production, price and value, 1904-1999. 


PRODUCTION. 
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Tablb 709. — PyriUs: Produdion, price and vaHue, 1904r~19et — Contliiued. 
PRODUCTION—Continued. 


Calendar yean. 


1911 1012 1013 1914 1013 1918 



Colorado 

Oeorgia 

California.... 

lUInois 

Now York... 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Wisconsin.... 
Other States. 


1 

1017 

1918 

MU, 

MU, 

6.38 

0.16 

8.80 

8.68 

2.88 

4.48 

8.88 

8.62 


8.81 

0.02 

, 2.24 

4.08 

8.00 

6.88 

4.32 

5.82 

6.37 

6.89 


4.88 
laic 
4. 12 
3.40 
7.78 



1020 

1021 

MU, 

4.84 

DolU, 

2.63 

4.06 

4.78 

8.61 

8.07 


3.10 

4.88 

3^14 

4.61 
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Tabls 709. — P\/riU6: ProdueHotit price and value j 1 904-1 9S!B — Continued,. • 

VALUE. 


State. 


Calendar years. 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

Alabama [ 

Georgia 

California - 

llUnols 

Dollars. 

1 76,101 
132,906 

Dollars. 
71,863 
247, 712 

Dollars. 

78,817 

236,867 

Dollars. 

86,307 

174,549 

Dollars. 
60,636 
131,744 
1 14,167 

1 186,126 
19,989 
435,622 

DoUars. 

77,891 

254,286 

88,046 

231,899 

89,008 

423,888 

Indiana 

16,242 

116,184 

17,706 

16,918 

440,763 

11,491 

108,766 

39,883 

82,770 

426,008 

7,170 

14,713 

New York 

Ohio 

162,616 

14,439 

431,388 

126,991 

20,808 

872,586 

Virginia 

Total 

814,808 

938,492 

931,305 

794,049 

867,113 

1,028,167 

State. 

1910 

1911 

1912 1 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1918 


DoUata. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

66,094 

218,526 

31,966 

8,116 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollan. 

California 

Illinois j 

Indiana 

110, m 

\ 33,747 

} 1M7,071 

* 12. 831 
ri65. 368 
40,467 

182,787 

1 47,020 

J 

201,463 

62,980 

6,684 

236,129 1 
69,079 
5,281 1 

4^111 

22,470 

3,080 

56^609 

61,433 

2,445 


\ 






Ohio 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Other States - 

18, 017 
668,404 
60,926 
308,527 

43,863 
621,219 
70,618 
328, 662 

34,098 
687, 041 
94,727 
260,618 

10, 718 
556,091 
78,460 
329,688 

27,404 

729,644 

48,364 

862,864 

36,114 

925,248 

384,769 

Total - 

j 958.608 

], 164. 870 

l,:t.H259 

1,286,064 

1,288,346 

1,674,083 

1,965,702 

State. j 1«17 

1918 

12 

1919 

11 

! z>o< 
1! 

D20 

1 1921 1 

1922 

Colorado. 

DollarB. 

107.600 
166, 560 

333.601 
89,998 

Dollars 
116. 7 

Dollars, 
86,261 
349, 779 
530,078 
40,034 
468,257 

liars. 

23.674 

z 

r 

DoUars. 


268; 797 
501,541 
86,669 
422,958 
69,202 
40,216 
841, 177 


1 


Califurnia 1 

Illinois 1 

519,078 

467,968 . 


Miw Vnrlf . 

261, 575 






Ohio - . .( 

29,567 
1,378, 043 

16,886 

891,808 

19,287 

160,082 





610,066 







Other States i 498, 776 

m254 

82. 649 

224,900 


Total 1 2, ai.'i 

2.644,515 

2, 668, 172 

1,686, 961 

711,432 

671, 34l'' 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. 


Tablb 710. — Pkosphaie rock: Production by States, based on the quantity mar* 

keted, 1891-1992. 


State and item. 

Calendar years. 

1801 

1893 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vahw 
per ton. 

Florida: 

nard rfielr 

Long tons. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Long tons. 
155,906 
a 710 
21,905 
102,820 

Dollars. 
859,276 
82,418 
111, 271 
41^453 

DoOart. 

a51 

ass 

aoB 

ao4 

Soft rook - -T 

57,082 



pebble . . 



River jiehble. 

54,600 



Total 



112,482 

708,013 

6.25 

287,343 

. I,4ia418 

494 

South Carolina: 

Land rock... 

344,078 

180^628 

2, 187, 160 
760,978 

a34 

5.83 

248,658 

150,575 

1,28a 447 
041,262 

ao7 

498 

River rock.................... 

Total....; 

475,506 

2,948,138 

a2o 

894,228 

l,8n,709 

479 

Grand total............ 

587.968 

3,651,151 

a 21 

681, 571 

aaoam 

491 



85813*— XBK 1928 -76 









lt;90 Tearhot^ 0f B^partmmt 4>f 199$. 

Tabia tvfich: ihroHuetim by ^ha&»A <m ifte fumiMy mar^ 

keted, Continued. 


C alendar yean. 


State md Item. 

1803 

1804 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
par ton. 

Quantity. 

n 

Value 
per ton. 

Florida: 

Hard rock — ....... 

Xong Iona. 
216,086 
13,076 
80. OM 
122,880 

X^oUara* 

1, lit7,732i 
64,226 
860,127 
«7, 671 

JMIara. 
A 18 

Jjaag Ions. 
826,461 


JOaOBW. 

fiAft mAt _ 

A 78. 


TjaaiI pAMtle 

4. 15 

OB. 886 

206,656 
89% 776 


Biver peBble 

8.60 

msm 



488,804 

1,070,066 

4. 61 

627,663 

1,66% 813 

A 16 


South Carolina: 

Land rock.. ....... 

808,436 
194, 120 

1,408,786 

748,229 

A 57 

807,306 

1,252768 

492808 

4.06 

HIvm: rock 

3.86 

142:808 

3 45 


Total 

80St664 

2167,(M4 

A89 

46% 108 

1. 746, 676 

3.88 

Tennessee 





10. 188 

6ll58 

880 

•Orand tAfAl 

941,368 

4, 186, €70 

A39 

9967949" 

8,479, 647 

A49 



1896 

1896 

Florida: 

Hard rock...... ............ 

307,098 

6,916 

ISLOit 

73,086 

1,302,006 

82,600 

JS6SS.716 

186.090 

A24 

206,811 

400 

07,930 

1, 067, 626 
2300 
176,972 
300,666 


Soft rock 

Land pebble 

A68 

A28 


Hi ver 'pebble 

263 

100,062 



Total 

668,061 

2, 11% 902 

3.72 

495.199 

1,647, 363 

3. [2 


South Carolina: 

l4md rodk. 

270^660, 

A61,«]d 

898,787. 

612.246 

882 

267. 072 
136,361 

792467 

297 

Hiverrock 

A 17 

389; 192 

A8B 


Total 

431,976 

1.411.882 

A27 

402 423 

1, 181. 649 

294 

Tenneesee. 

as. 616 

82.160 

2 13 

26,167 

7,000 

87, 870 
17,000 

210 

North Carolina 

Z4B 

Grand total 

1, OaS, 661 

8,0Q0,'094~ 

8.47 

930,779 


A’Ol 



1887 

1898 

Florida: 

Hard rook 

800.147 
^800 
02, 182 
97,763 

1,068,718 

4,600 

180,704 

244,408 

296 

866,810 

1,806,108 

A 81 


200 

Land pdMMe 

1.98 

156,084 

79,000 

208,688 

168,000 

1.80 

River pebble 

260 

ZOO 


Total 

662,342 

1,488,616 

2 70 

600,894 

1,847,706 

A08 


South Carolina: 

Land rock..... 

207,880 

80,900 

748,060 

288,622 

280 

206,610 
101, 274 

866,226 

261,047 


River rook | 

262 



Total ...» 

368.280 

8B&672 

2 76 

890,884 

1. 107. 272 


TAnn«afiAi> 

138. 7S 

lii. 116 


»77¥r?i 


iBBesd 

Grand total 

1,809,345 


257 

1,^886 

I 2463,400 

mijgi 



1890 

. . 

1900 

f Mincn# 

«l8rd Bodk. 

4601207 

177,170 

28,858 

2;mt80 

215, «W 
18% 473 

A. 60 
201 
AOl 

434,977 

331,408 

80,868 

2222878 
612 W 
lALJM, 

A25 

Z77 

Z80 

Land pdbble 

River pebble 


TottfU 

Z8B,420* 

.2,801,061 

286 

m 

2062 813f 

A28 


tai ■ t 

OVinn v>VRPuaicis 

l^d took 

River rodk 

288.940 

mTDl 

288,4089 

»,180 

8.30 

256 

388,186 

62987 

877,401' 

UiMt 

zao 

HOI 

Totaa 

meao 

' .eaa.<iaB. 

i.ftn,409' 

202 

839.178 

45A401 

1.041.0701 

l.8«,T07 

A 17 

— "Tflg 

rr* — 


277 

jaSasSr- — : — 


1 



2.000 

0.300> 

A60 

1.800 

2860 

A02 

Grand total 

1,615,702 

6,884,076 

286 

1,iM.K8 


' ill 
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Tiaui 710 . — Phe^thate nek: Pnduetion % Make, baud «m ike ^MHUity mar- 

luUd, mi-ms—Oaa,mied. 



Calendar yean. 

State and item. *. ; 

1901 

1002 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 1 
per'ten. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per toi^ 

Florida: 

Hard rook - 

Long ion«. 
457,668 
947,464 

JMaro. 

2,303,080 

660^708 

106,691 

HoUart. 

6.23 

Long tons. 

mm 

852001 

6,066 

Dollars. 

1,748,604 

81^702 

0,711 

Dollars. 

4.06 

Land pebble 

9.67 

2.31 

Riverpebbte- 

46,074 

2.25 

1.02 

Total 

761,006 

3,160,473 

1 4.90 

786,430 

2.664,197 

3.26 


South rarolina: 

Land rock 

926,160 

06,992 

746, 101 
945,730 

8.18 

246,243 

68,122 

763,220 

160,605 

8.07 

River roek 

2.66 

844 


Total 

321, 181 

961,840 

2.00 

313, 366 

019, 726 

2.04 


Sieoncssee 

409,668 

893 

1,102,'090 

3.000 

2.01 

300,700 

720 

1,206^847 

2,875 

8^ 

Other StaletL 

3.86 

3.99 




(Irand total * 

1,483,793 

6,31(^403 

3.68 

l,40a314 

4,003,444 

1 3. 15 




1003 

1004 

Florida: 

Hard rock 

412, 876 
390.882 

1,088,243 

885,425 

i 4.82 

631,087 
460; 834 
81,030 

2,072,184 

1 1,102,903 
109, 127 

6.03 

Land pebble 

2.27 

SL80 

River pebbte 

56,678 

113,156 

2.00 

2.46 

Total 

860,336 

2,986,824 

3. 47 

1,072,061 

3,074,304 

3.70 


South Carolina: 

Land nrook _ . _ _ 

238; 540 
25,000 

721,306 

62,600 

3.00 

258,806 

12,000 

880,117 

31,200 

3.21 

River roek 

2.60 

2.60 


Total 

268.540 

783,803 

3.03 

270,806 

801,817 

.3.18 

Tennessee 

400. 530 

1,643,567 

5,100 

3. 35 

! 530,671 
i 100 

1.746,854 

200 

8^ 

2.00 

Tether Stotfis 

21170 

2.36 


Orsnd total . - . _ 

L58X,676 

6,319,904 

3.36 

1,874,428 

6,580,876 

3.61 



1906 1 

1000 

Florida: 

677, d79 

2,003,732 
1,>645, m 
218,800 

1 

6.18 

687,608 

8, 44a 270 
9,400,909 

lia 100 

! 

5.85 

liand pehibile 

628; 687 

1.08 

376,444 

9.80 

Rifvcv pebble 

87,847 

2.42 

41,468 

2.80 


Total 

1,194, 106 

4,251,845 

3.66 

1,304,506 

5,885,678 

4.2S 



South Carolina: 

Land rock 

234,676 

96,540 

774,447 

103,722 

3.30 

100,130 

33,496 

711,447 

105,021 

3.74 

IRtverroOk 

292.; 

9,46 

1 


TotaL J 

270,226 

878,189 

3.96 

223,076 

817,018 

3.65 

Tennessee: 

Hrj\vm roA . 

438^930 

44,031 

689 

1,600,748 

121,486 

2,155 



8.46 

610; 706 
86,669 
1,303 

a, 027, sir 

“I-IK 

8 97 

Tlliifl mnk 

2.76 

•192 

White Midc - 

8.13 

8.00 


Total 

482.850 

1,633,380 

8.38 

647,677 

2.147,001 

9^92 



%>(iicr Statee. 

... 



6,100 

aMiO ' 

&65 

Grand total .......... 

l,d47,100. 

6,78^ 403^ 

247’ 

2,080.967 

8,670,437 

4.13 
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Tablb 710 . — Phosphate roek: Production by States^ based on the quantity mar’- 
keted, 1891-19iS — Continued. 


state and item. 

• 

(Calendar years. 

1907 

1908 




HB 


Value 
per ton. 

Florida; 

Hard rock 

Long tons. 

67d,Q34 
36, 186 

Dollors. 

6.20 

3.52 

3.76 

Long ions. 
696, 743 
1, 085, 100 
11, 160 

Dollars. 

4,666,018 

3,88^041 

33,480 

DoOsrs. 

7.66 

3.68 

3.00 

Land pebble 

River pebble 

Total 

1,357,366 

6, 577, 767 

4. 85 

1,692, 102 

8, 484,530 

5.01 

South Carolina: 

Land rock._ 

228,364 

28,867 

883,066 

96,002 

8.87 
3. 36 

192.263 
3:^. 232 

854,837 

135,044 

4.46 

4.06 

River rock 

Total 

267, 221 

604,594 

38,093 

5,026 

980,867 

2.880,004 
142, 382 
24,650 

3. 81 

4.85 

3.65 

4.89 

226, 405 

374, 114 
79,717 
1,600 

969,881 

1,572,525 

209,041 

4,755 

4.39 

4.20 

3.76 

2.97 

Tennewee: 

Brown rock 

Blue roek 

White rock 

Total 

638,612 

3,047,836 

4.77 

456, 431 

1. 877, 221 

4.13 

Otber Stales 

12,146 

47, 098 i 3. 88 

13, no 

47,483 

8.63 

Grand total 

2,265,343 

10. 653. 668 . 4. 70 

2 386,138 

11.309, 124 

4.78 

Florida: 

Hard rock 


1009 

1910 

613, 58.6 
1,266,117 

4.026.333 ; 7.84 

438, .147 
1,629, 160 

3,051,827 
5, m, 947 

6.96 

3.48 

Land pebble 

Total 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 

4. 514, 968 

. 3.56 

1,770,702 

8.64t,301 

4. 79 

2,067,507 i 8,647,774 

4.18 

201,254 

6,700 

888, 611 
21,976 

4.41 

8.28 

170,669 

(») 

733,067 

(') 

4.06 

River rock 

Total 


207,954 

910,686 

4. 37 

170.650 

733.057 

4.08 

Tennessee: 

Brown rock 


266.298 

66.706 

1,011,028 

276,165 

3.70 

4.12 

329,382 1 1,262,279 
68,806 1 241,071 

3.83 

8.60 

Blue rock 

Total-- 

mo(B 

1,286.193 1 3.86 

308, 188 1 1,603,350 

8.78 

Other States 

9.493 

84,040 

3.58 

9,634 1 32,819 

8.41 


Grand total 

2.330,152 

10,772,120 

4.62 

2,664,968 

10^917,000 

4.11 

Florida; 

Hard rock 

1911 

1912 

443, 511 
•1,992,787 

2,761,449 

6,712.180 

6.28 

8.87 

493, 481 
• 1,913,418 

3,998,168 
6,166, 129 

6,67 

8.22 

Land pebble.. 

Total 

2,436,248 

9,478,638 

3.80 

2.406,890 

9,461,297 

S.9B 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 

160,156 

673, 166 

3.08 

131,490 

624,760 

&90 

Tennessee: 

Brown rock 

366,068 

72,302 

1,480,063 

263,964 

8.97 

3.66 

369,602 

63.639 

1,4201726 

210,760 

8.86 

8.46 

Blue rook-- 

Tolial 

437,370 

1,714,017 

8.92 

428,881 

1,640^476 

8.88 

Other States 

10,606 

89,882 

3.80 

11,612 

49,241 

4.M 

Grand total- , - - ^ 

3,063,279 

11,900,693 

8.90 

%078,332 

11,678*774 

8.98 



> Indludtd In land rock. * Includes small amount of river pebble. 
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Table 710 . — Phosphate rock: Production hyStaies^ hosed on the quaniity tnai^ 
ketedt 1891-19tB — Continued. 


Catendar yean. 


State and item. 

1913 

1014 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 

perjion. 

Florida: 

Hard rock 

Long tons. 

480,794 

<2,055,482 

Dollars. 

2,987,274 

6,575,810 

Donors. 

6. 10 
3.20 

Long tons. 

309,680 

>1,820.202 

Donors. 
1,912, 107 
6,442,547 

Donors. 

&17 

2.06 

Land pebble 

Total 

2, 545, 276 

9.563.084 

;i76 

2,138,891 

7,854,744 

8.44 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 

100. m 

440.588 

4.03 

106,919 

1 

415.030 1 3.88 


Tennessee; 

Brown rock 

Blue rock 

1 451,559 

1,774,392 

3.93 

483,203 

1,822,770 

3.77- 

Total--—.- 

451, 559 

1, 774,392 

3.93 

48:), 203 

1,822; 7.70 

3.77 


Other States — 

5.053 

18, 167 

3.60 

5,030 j 15,488 

3.08 

Grand total - 

3, 111, 221 

11,796,231 

3.79 

2,ra4,043 

9,606,041 

3.51 

Florida: 

llard rock 

1915 

1016 

50,130 

>1,308,481 

265,738 

3,406,501 

5.30 

2.67 

47,087 
> 1, 468. 758 

205, 755 j 6. 28 

3,874,410 1 2.64 

Laud pebble — — 

Total 

1,358,611 

3,762,230 

2.77 

1,515,845 

4,170,165 1 2.75 

South (Carolina: 

Land rock. 

83,460 

310,850 

3. 72 

53,047 

211.125 

3.06 

Tennessee: 

Brown rock ; 


j 389, 759 

1,327,747 

3.41 

f 364,106 
j 47, 682 

1,357,888 

152,465 

3.73 

3.20 

Blue rock ! 

White rock 

Total- - 




m759 

1,327,747 

3.41 

411,700 

1, 510,353 

8.67 

Other States — 

3,837 

12,613 

3.29 

1,703 

5,350 

3. 14 

Grand tnfiil _ _ 

1,835,667 

5,418,449 

2.05 

1,982,385 

5,896,003 

2.97 

Florida: 

Hard rock--— - 

1917 

1018 

1 18,606 
>2,003,991 

159,366 

5,305,127 

8.56 

2:65 

f 62,052 
\ 8,381 

>1.906,847 

877,076 

147,108 

^565,928 

0.08 

17.66 

2.70 

Soft rock — - 

Land pebbie... - 

Total 

2,022,509 

5,464,493 

2.70 

2.067,230 

6,q00;]06 

2; 96 

South Candina: 

rock ^ ___ 

33,485 

138,482 

4.14 

37,040 

164,650 

4.46 

Tennessee: 

Brown ™ck--- -- ^ ^ 

447,203 

65,904 

1,020»538 

205,820 

4.20 

3.12 

} 374,63$ 

1,017,540 

5.12 

Blue rock - 

Total 

518, 107 

2,126,353 

4.14 

874, 535 

1,017,546 

5.12 

Other States 

15,096 

41,756 

Z77 

11,055 

42,161 

"TS 

Grand total 

2,684,287 

7,771,064 

3.01 

490^ 700 

8,214,463 

8.80 



* looludes small amount of river pebble. 













1^4 Ymfhodk Ai« oif AfiSmUmtie, 19tS. 

Tasui 710 . — P)t»»piutt$T«dt: Prvdnetitm iv Siatea, batad *n He qumUty mar- 
katai, tm-UM--Oaiitiwa»i. 


Cttleitftar yean. 


State and item. 

1919 

1 1920 

Quantity. 

VslBe. 

Value 
per ton. | 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Florida: 

Hard rook 

LmaeUM, 

ak,4«f 

14,499 

1,980.^9 


DoUan, 
9.69 
18.54 
8. T9 

Long tom. 
400,249 
18,963 
2,1»6,»21 

Dollar t. 
4,626,191 
190, 661 
14,748,620 

H 

Soft rock 

lAnd pebble 

Total _ 

1.990,209 

7,797.929 

4.70 

3,369,884 

19,464,302 

5.78 

South Carolina: 

I#and rook __ 

90,821 

898,968 

8.06 

44,141 

867,209 

a. .32 

Tennessee: 

Brown rook.. 

479,476 { 
98.590' 

8,123,668 1 
290,961 

6.57 

4.97 

666,177 

78,671 

4,425,761 

518,234 

7.98 
6. 59 

Blue rock.. ....... 

Total 

634,025 { 

3,414,616 

6.39 

634,848 

4,04.3,996 

7.7V 

Otbe** Statea^ _ _ . . 

19,936 1 

69, 866 1 

4.12 

55,809] 

804,"^ 

5.47 

Grand total... 

2,271,988 j 

11.591,268 

6.10 

4, 106,962 

25,079,572 

6.11 

Florida: 

Hard rook 

1921 

1922 

175, 774 
4,419 
1, 699, 835 

1,806,671 

20,158 

8,604,818 

19 28 
4.66 
6.38 

188,084 

446 

1,879063 


6.96 

7.85 

3.70 

Soft rock..... 

Land pebble 

Total 


10,431,648 

6.86 

2, 058, 693 

8,347,522 

AM 

South Carotina: 

Land rock 

! 



1,500 

8, 2.50 I 

5.50 

Tenneasco: 

Brown ruck. 

262,648 

26,168 

1,666,358 
146, 198 

6.60 

6.81 

. 344,231 

9,078 

2,055,579 

61,808 


Blue ruric.* 

Total.. 

277,706 

1.812,556 

6. .53 

353, 309 

2,107,382 



Other States 

6,291 1 

25,872 

4.11 

4,481 

10,692 



Grand total 

2,994,926 

12,27U970 

6.95 

2,417,883 

10,482.^ 

4.84 



Divlaioo of Statlatloal and Hlstoilaal Beaeareb. Compiled from reports of Oeoloidoa] Survey. 


Table 711 . — Lime and poof, /or fertilixer: Production and valucy United States, 
- 19Q8-19£2. 


Calendar year. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Hydnted 

lime. 


Feat. 

Hydrated 

lime. 

Limestene 

puhrerised. 

Feat. 

•1608 

Short tom. 

Short tom. 

Skirf fans. 
39000 
29768 
37,624 
31,733 
41,060 
39460 

87,729 

89204 

49106 

69690 

69272 

29,610 

57,747 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
121,210 
U98I1 
149209 
857,204 
189 OH 
100,800 

240,890 

359447 

889004 

•669130 

779818 

567,240 

779686 

361.643 

809105 

1909 










mu 


179 3W 
200,000 
469627 

619107 

.319200 

L0I9376 

9649348 

IrOKLOU 

1,809014 

1,864,200 

1,811,520 
1, 199000 


205,006 

311,702 

499718 

669961 

899680 

1,149883 

1,869807 

1,039203 

9409460 

9724,200 

9269380 

9169485 




1913 



JOU. 

4616 

126,136 

549692 

£ 1 ? 

aM3«.« 

1919 

fHO : 

1921 

1922 

134,644 
177,616 
lai aoft 

199165 
149961 
142; 582 
160,423 

209,654 

1,119269 

1,469480 

1,789110 

1,629960 

l,3N;tt2i 

1,259804 


> Division of Statistical and Historical Research. CompOed Ifom reports of Qeological Survey. 


















































































> imi'* 

Table for atprkvUwrd purpo$$8: Production md mltte, iBiS^^^UL 

FRODUOTION. 


Ofttoadar yearn. 


State. 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

ltl9 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Alabtinn . - 

SkortOmt. 

879 

A219 

1,066 

A207 

188 

J 18, 176 
4,267 
676 
A909 

26,824 
64,116 
84 A 060 
3,520 

45,149 

82,558 

878 

22,954 

Shortkiu, 

692 

A386 

ShoriionL 
1,791 
A 196 

iSAorflons. 

1,947 

850 


Short tom. 

Short torn. 

Shorttono. 

Califtmia 

BS8& 


659 

A 756 

Kentucky 

8,401 

241 

9,558. 

109,468 

4,600 

2,297 

moga 

A868 

A476 

1,182 

A 017 

Maine 

Maryland 

Btassacbusetts 

Missouri 


A 017 
6A8(77 
3,080 
198 
A208 

6,981 

40,001 

200,073 

3,311 

2,201 

84,444 

1A053 

241 

1,555 

A763 
7A770' 
A 673 
1,123 
A 154 

A206 

27,696 

232,631 

730 

%m 

8A712 

2AM3 

433 

A608 

7,810 

6Am 

A552 

1,891 

A997 

A823 
11, 195 
202,630 
877 
752 

26,974 

17,419 

356 

A280 

A207 
5a 543 
A902 

A 612 
4A06S 
A628 
1,081 
A078 

A 751 
2AaS2 
137,460 
1,892 
A 111 

1A420 
1A287 
657 
A 192 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Vlntala 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Other States 

Total 

Bewail 

6,517 

12,648 

49,527 

316,722 

2,080 

1,276 

38,761 

41,807 

3,917 

1A969 

152,667 

614 

1,278 

21,793 
17,746 
145 
A 768 

672,538 

612,461 

487,370 

89A224 

43A962 

35A454 

475 

922 

28A290 

75 

867 

27A127 

Perto Rico 

Total 

722 

1,066 

927 

823 

1,65G 

m 

673,200 

618,527 

488,297 

891,047 

4aA682 

351,8.')! 


772, m 


VALUE. 


Alabama 

California,,. 
Connect icut. 

Indiana 

Keotaoky... 


Maine 

Maryland 

MaMaohusetta. 

Mtawuri 

New Jersey,... 


New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 


Virginia 

WeSVirglnla,. 

Wisconsin 

Other States... 


Total - 

Hawaii 

PartoRieo.. 

Total. 


Dollars. 

1,308 


4,867 

9(1,065 

SS5 


35A768 

11,326 

2,467 

27,610 

81,468 

206,231 

095,703 

0,150 


170,557 

111,021 

606 

135,031 


12,160,098 


2i 163,874 


Dotlars. 

2,246 

31,974 


14,508 

790 

89,729 

407,930 

12,236 


22; 208 

44,891 

224,120 

11,036,222 

4,410 

3,864 

147,843 

100,999 


65,884 


2,219,888 


i618 


2; 224, 401 


Dollars. 

9,816 

82,447 


12,148 


85,216 


18,185 

26,844 

18,978 

40,640 
161,865 
11,218,316 
' 9,835 

1,380 

28A868 

106,882 

5,«24 

74,988 


|2, 470; 408 
"A328 


Donori. 

17,436 

8,304 


6,122 


46,108 

534,852 

35,450 

1,766 

12,268 

27,868 

27A561 

1,348,686 


282; 204 
116,554 
562 
10^267 


|2,6IA519 


S; 475, 781 A 096, 848 


Dollars. 


49; 461 


69,558 

655,704 

25,832 

6,540 

21,907 

64,874 
, 212;156 
l,7W,g7 
6,010 
15,474 

290,082 
191, 125 
^4,754 
49,495 


8,830,449 


nm 


8,645,039 


Dollars. 


33,210 


39,157 

614,097 

26,096 

20,770 

23,920 

23,612 

90,119 

L7W,648 

2,m 

5,157 

206,190 

160,091 

1,624 

25,944 


8, on, 000 

6,313 
11,392 


^066,^ 


Dollars. 


4,968 

’ii,’828’ 


61,978 

441,085 

15,062 


86; 804 
126,844 
1,183,861 
6,217 
7,687 

161,668 

136,982 

666 

64,154 


2.230,359 
],5()0 
5,651 


P, 237.610 


DoUaro. 

■”'a5,’774 

’”"39,’74l 


48,288 

85L482 

19,163 

11,736 

10i382 

22,613* 

177,571 

1,021,093 

11,752 

6^262 

109,968 

101,075 

i633 

21,814 


2,001,281 


2,000^ 


Division of Statistical md Historical BesearOi. CompUed tram reports of Oeolofieid Sorvey. 
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Table 713 . — Phosphate roekjpyrites, and marl: Production and value for fcrtilieer. 

ijniAed States, 1BB0-I9it2. 


Calendar year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Phosphate 

rock. 

Pyrites. 

Marl. 

Phoephate 

rook. 

Pyrites. 

Marl. 


Long tons. 

Long tout. 

Long tons. 

DoUaro. 

DoUers. 

DoOeri. 

1880 

211,377 

aooo 

1,000,000 

1,12a 823 

5,000 

soaooo 

1881 

'260,734 

10,000 

i.ooaooo 

1.98^269 

6a 000 

50a000 

1882 

332,077 

laOQO 

1,080,000 

1,99a 462 

7a 000 1 

54a 000 

1883 

878,380 

26,000 

07a 000 j 

a 270, 280 

137, 600 1 

48a 000 

1884 

431,779 

35,000 

875,000 

a374,784 

17a 000 j 

437,600 

1886 

437,856 

40,000 

87^000 

a846,064 

22a 500 1 

437,600 

1886 - 

430,649 

55,000 

800,000 

1.87a 036 

22a ooo 

loaooo 

1887 

48(t558 

5a 000 

600,000 

1,836,818 1 

210,000 

soaooo 

1888 

448,567 

54,331 

300,000 

aoia552 1 

167,658 

loaooo 

1889 

550,245 

ea705 

130,622 

a 937, 776 

20ail9 

oaose 

1890 

510,490 

00,854 

16a620 

a 213, 795 

27a 745 

oasso 

1891 

587,968 

106,536 

135,000 

a 651, 151 

33a 880 

67,500 

1802 

681, 571 

100,788 

125,000 

3,296,227 

306,101 

aaooo 

1803 

941,368 

75,777 

7a 000 

4,13^070 

25a 552 

4a 000 

1804 

996,940 

105.040 

75,000 

3,479,547 

36a 134 

40,000 

1805 

1,038,551 

90,540 

60,000 

3,006,004 

32a 845 

saooo 

1896 

030,770 

115,483 

60,000 

am 372 

320,163 

aaooo 

1897 

1,030,345 

14a 201 

60,000 

a 673, 202 

301, 541 

aaooo 

1898 

1. 306, 885 

193,364 

60,000 

a 45a 460 

50a801 

aaooo 

1809 j 

1,516,702 

174,734 

60,000 

5,084,076 

543,249 

aam 

1900 

1,491,216 

204,615 

oaooo 

5,359,248 

749,991 

aaooo 

1901 

1,483, 723 

1 241, 691 

99,880 

5.31^403 

it 257, 879 

laasso 

1902 

1,490,314 

1 207, 874 

ia439 

4, 69a 444 

947,089 

ia74i 

1903 : 

1,581,576 

1233,127 

34,211 

5,819,294 

1,109,818 

2^531 

1904 

1,874,428 

207,081 

18,^ 

6,680,875 

814,808 

iai45 

1005 

1,047.100 

a53,000 

38,026 

a 768, 403 

038,492 

ia494 

1006 

2, 080. 957 

201.422 

19, 104 

a 579, 437 

931,305 

7,341 

1007 

2,265,343 

247,387 

14,091 

ia653.&58 

794,949 

a429 

1908 ! 

2. 386. 138 

22a598 

a 469 

11,399. 124 

1 857,113 

aaao 

1900 

2, 330, 152 

217,070 

21,814 

10, 77a 120 

1,028,157 

45^068 

1910 

2,654,988 I 

241,612 


10, 017, 000 

977, 078 


1911 

3, 053, 279 , 

301, 4.58 


11,90^1)93 

1,164,871 


1912 

2, 97a 332 I 

350,928 


11,676,774 

1,334,250 


1913 

a in, 221 < 

341, a38 


11,796,231 

1, 286, 084 


1914 

2, 734, 043 

336,962 


9,m041 

1, 283, 346 


1915 

1.835,667 

394, 124 


5. 4ia 449 

1,674,933 


1916 

1,982,385 

430, 132 

58,088 

5,896,993 

2,038,002 

144708 

1917 

a 584, 287 

48a 662 

73,900 

7, 771, 084 

2.593,035 

i^aaa 

1918 

a 490, 760 

464,404 

98,694 

a 21^463 

a 644, 515 

264082 

1019 

2,271,083 

420.647 

91, 437 

11,501,268 

a 55a 172 

327,294 

1920 

4,10a932 

310,777 

97,487 

2.5, 079, 672 

1, 59a 961 

32a339 

1921 

a064,026 

157. 118 

59,730 

la 27a 070 

711,432 

195, 743 

1922 

a 417, 883 i 

160,043 

67, 777 

10, 48a 346 

671,241 

208,196 


Division of Statistical and HiBtorloal Reseorcli. C^ompiled from report of Geological Survey. 
1 Includes production of natural sulphur. 


Table 714 . — Fish scrap {acidulated): Production in Atlantic and Gulf coast 

districtSf 1912-^1922. 


Calendar year. 

The North. 

North 

Carolina. 

Florida. 

Texas. 

Georgia. 

Total, five 
districts. 

1912 

Short tout. 
ia838 
81,548 
iai62 
5,t68 
6,216 

6,SS7 

1 19,412 

30,086 

saooo 

Short ions. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 
ia838 
8a 587 
17,988 
14374 
14528 
17,681 
84187 
47,070 
44600 
>87,690 
4,240 

19J3 

a 089 
8,069 
a 045 

a no 

7,478 
6,524 
a784 
aooo 
16,800 
a 120 




1914 

1, 190 
788 
a400 
asao 
a 700 
5,030 

aaoo 
1,200 
a 120 

1,544 

1,273 

1,800 

set 

2,646 

4,420 

8,000 


1915 


1916 


1917 

1,345 

1,905 

750 

5,000 

1.890 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from The American Fertiliser Handiwok. 


1 Indudee 87,558 tons produeed in Chesapeake district. 
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Table 715. — Fi$h.»crap {dried): Production in Atlantic eoaat dietricte, 1919-109$. 


Calendar year. 


1012 . 

1013 

1014. 

lOlA, 

1016. 

1017. 

lOlH. 

1019. 

1020. 

1021. 
1922 


Chesa- 

peake. 

The North. 

North 

Carolina. 

Short ton». 

Shoft tons. 

Short tons. 

61.000 

6,655 

7,250 

20,368 

2; 744 

2,175 

21,036 

1,604 

665 

19,301 

824 

1,289 

21,268 



14.684 

292 

6,187 

12,221 


3,460 

12,340 


2,763 

18,750 


1,240 

2,200 

22,808 

2,112 . 
1, 757 






Division of Statistical uud llistorical Resean;h. Compiled from The American Fertilizer Handbook. 


> Includes AOA tons produced in Teias district. 


Table 716 . — Fertilizer material: Imports into the United States, 1912-19SS, 



1011 - 12 . 

1012-13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 16. 
1913-16. 

1010-17. 

1017-18. 

1913-19. 

1913-20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922-23. 



Division of Btatiatlcal and Historical Research, ("ompiled from the Monthly Snmmaries of Forelgo 
Cominerco of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe. 


> Includes ** Other potash. bearing substances'* amounting to 20,734 tons and valued at $238,651. 





















11.88 Yearbook of Me I^epurirntmi of AgHiMiliW;e,19S3, 

■ Tabui 717. — O-teono; ImporU into the UnHed Statn, t909-iSeS. 


Y«ftr«iidlng June 30. 


1009>1000.. 

W90-I 

WOl-2 

1002-8 

1808-4 


1904-8 

W05-6 

3008-7 

M07-0 

1088-0 — , 


1000 - 10 .. 

lOlO-lU. 




Tom. 

4,766 

4,600 

8,790 

16,317 

38,873 

83,400 
18, 147 
22,681 
27,666 
30,900 

63,330 

29,516 


Value. 


DoOau. 
60,066 
86,617 
144,500 
301, 416 
319,793 

516, 861 
208,560 
342,205 
m, 350 
680,334 

845,765 

693,306 


Year eadlno June 80. 


1011-12. 

1012- 13. 

1013- 14. 

1014- 16. 

1015- 16- 

1016- 17, 

1017- 18., 
1918-19.. 
1010-20., 
1020-21.. 

1921- 22.. 

1922- 23., 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

34.706 
19,075 
21, 887 
30,045 
16,837 

3,563 

laooe 

8,218 

18.706 
37,570 

1,806 

0) 


Value. 


Dollaro. 
684,058 
340.015 
765, «8 
634,301 
426,377 

78,398 
287,440 
203,425 
l.mODB 
8. 158,064 

48.875 

0 ) 


Division of Btatfstlcol and Historical Heaearch. Compiled from Monthly Bummaries of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domeetio Commerce. 

1 Included In all other fertilizers. 

Table 718. — Fertilizer materials produced and cofisumed, 190S-I9SS, 


Calendar year. 


1902.. 

1903.. 
IIXH. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907- . 

1908. . 
1909- 

1910.. 


1911. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915 . 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 


1919..... 
1920.^.. 
1921 


Production.’ 


I 


Consumption. 


Sulphate of 
Hiumoaia.'< 


Fotash, i Sulphate of I 
(Tude.^ ' ammonia.^ ' 


Short tom. Short tons. | Short tom. 


-f 


05, 296 . 
76,000 ' 

I 

99,309 . 
83,400 ! 
106,600 i 
116,000 ; 


127.000 . 

165.000 

195.000 

183.000 i. 


2.W.049 

4,374 1 

288,265 

35, 789 1 

.125. 670 

126,961 : 

379,278 

207,086 1 

403,223 

116, 034 

490,463 ) 

166.834 

a58,.500 . 

25,485 

602.000 1 

25. 176 


140, 414 
298,342 

2S1.633 
224.542 
360, 77.5 
2.58, 010 

946,374 

337.062 
375. .588 
484,875 

251,904 

251,094 

2iaooo 

» 285, 000 


('ottoDseed 
meal used 
for fer- 
lillner.t 


Shwrt tom. 

388,990 

385.000 

463.000 

424.000 

695.090 

947.000 

497.000 

442.000 

697.090 

717.000 

666.000 

740.000 

881.000 


Division Of StsUstioal and Historical Kescarcli. 

> Prodaotion lor all purpoeM. 

I The American Feitillaer Handbook. 
*t)eological Survey. 

^ Federal Trade Commissioo, 1992-1914. 

* Fstiinated. 


Data for later years not avatlable. 
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T«ai<3B 719 . — Bvbfkmic ■meU: Fr t Ja t li im, MmumpHam, imporit, wad nepMf* ftr 

the United SiaieB^ 190i^l922. 


Caleadwr year. 


1S04.. 


Produo- 

tton.i 


Short Uru. 
717,406 


1906.. 


mot- 

ion. 

W12.. 

1913.. 


996,384 


1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 
1917-. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922.. 


1,405,766 


1,877,394 


1,319.682 

1,423,917 


Consomp- 


Short tom. 
692,904 


841,935 


1,276,715 


1,568,577 


1, 143,850 
1,589,809 


Year beginning July 1. 


Imporie ibr oon- 
sumption.* 


Quantity. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rcecarch. 

1 Bureau of the Census. 

>Burettu of Foreign and Domestic CoBimercc. 


Short tom. 
145 
138 
63 
19 
19 

18 

19 

34 

72 

3,362 

3,691 

3, 143 
834 
14, 113 
5,670 

4,611 

5,183 

2,458 

9.072 


Value. 


DoBara. 

4,161 

8,755 

1,861 

1,087 

660 

1,063 

526 

639 

2,291 

40,559 

44,606 

61,352 

6,617 

356,904 

100,489 

79,204 

93,937 

«,717 

156,440 


Exports, domestic.’ 


Quantity. 


Dollars. 


3,366 
2, 541 


8,501 

4,895 

6,066 

23,886 

41,010 

20,608 

33,827 

83,707 

16, 167 
0,300 
6,990 
3,626 


Value. 


Dollars, 


80^327 

61,889 

60,537 

71,877 

89,788 

125,692 

51b, 436 
1,990, .532 
961,888 
1,119,90? 
805,480 

778,287 

446,380 

265,560 

156,204 


Table 720. — Fertilizer materials: Average wholesale prices^ 191S-1993, 
AMMONIATES. 


Calendar yaar. 

1 

Ammonia 
sulphate, 
domestic, 
spot, 
per 100 
pounds. 

1 

Blood, dried, 12 iter 
cent ammonia, f .o.b . , 
per short ton.* 

1 

1 

Fish scrap, 
dried, 11 
percent 
ammonia, 
14 per cent 
bone phos- 
phate, 
f.o.b. 08h 
factory, 
per short 
ton.* 

Fish, wet, 
acidulated, 
6 per cent 
ammonia, 

3 per cent 
phosphoric 
add, t.o.b. 
Osh 

factory, 

persliort 

ton. 

1 

Soda, 
nitrate, 
stpot, 95 
percent 
l>er 100 
pounds. 

Cottonseed, 
7 per cent 
ammonia 
meal, j 
f. 0 . b. mill, ' 
per abort 
ton. 

New York. 

1 

Chicago. 


Dollars. 

DoUart. 

" " 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, . 

19PI8 

8.98 


32.78 

29. 12 

laii 

2.46 

* 

1914 

2 73 

1 38.52 1 

37.98 

38.14 


2.10 


1915 

3.34 

34. 08 1 

31.68 

30.82 


2.43 


1916 

8.82 

1 38.76 1 

36.84 

42.21 

25.26 

8.21 


1917_ 

A9g 

1 

1 87.20 1 

63.96 

6a 14 

18.70 

4.18 


1918 •- 



Nominal. 

81.28 

43.12 

4.74 


1«# 

4.86 

74.76 

Nominal. 

78.12 

8892 

a58 


1929 — 

S.01 

90.84 

Nominal. 

74.77 

86.12 

8.52 

41.00 

im 

2«2 

89.84 

Natitnal. 

86. IB 

17.10 

156 

3167 


8.01 

49.68 

an 64 

4a 18 

ia2B 

154 

39.^ 

*** 

8.18 

8a28 

S84 

45.18 

22.74 

151 

39.67 


IMiislon ef (MnWHlcal and Historical Besearoii. Cooiplled from OU, Paint, nnd Drag Reporter. 
t Converted from price per ontt. Unit equfds l^per eeat in a ton, nrW pounds «f pnreawiMMia. 

















1190 T earhook of the Department of Apnoulfm^^ 19BS. 

Table 72\,-'-^Fefi%lizw materioU: Average wholeeate prices per long ton, 1918-19$$, 

PHOSPHATES. 


Tennessee phosphate rock, f. o. b. 
Mount Pleasant. 


Calendar year. 

Domestic, 
78 to 80 per 
cent. 

75 per cent 
guaranteed. 

68 to 72 per 
cent. 

1913 

DoUara. 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

5.48 

0.56 

ia50 

13.42 

15.25 

Nominal. 

Dollars. 

4.88 

A88 

4.88 

4.88 

4.99 

6. 71 
9.52 
ia82 
8. 90 
Nominal. 

DollwtM. 

A38 

4.38 

488 

4.38 

4.65 

6.81 

>7.49 

1914 

1915 

191fi 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1922 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. C'oinpUed from Oil, Point and Drug Reporter. 
1 Three months. 


Table 722,— Fertilizer maleriah: Average wholesale prices per long ton, 1913-1928, 


P1108PHATKS. 


Calendar year. 

! 

South f'aro* 
line phos> 
phate rock 
kiln dried, 
f.o. b. Ash* 
icy Kivar. 

Florida 
land pebble 
phosphate 
ro«!k,6Hper 
cent f. 0 . b. 

Port 

Tampa. 

Florida higii grade 
phosi)hate hard rock. 

77 per cent 
f. 0 . b. Flor- 
ida ports. 

j 

1 75 per cent 
iWpa. 

1913 

DoUara. 

3. 62 
3. 62 
3.62 
3. 62 
3.89 
Nominal. 

Nominal. 

DoUara. 
3.49 
3. 12 
3.01 
2.84 
2.63 
4.22 

5.00 

8.48 

6.90 

3.11 

3.05 

DoUara, 

6.00 

6.00 

5.60 
5. 12 
5. 42 
7. 26 

9.30 

13.02 

12.02 
K.58 

7.60 

DoUara. 

1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 

7.75 

ia36 

8.74 

6.23 

5.17 

1920 

1921 


1922 


1933 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Table 723. — Fertilizers: Tags sold bg the Georgia Department of AgricuUure, 1901- 

1921. 


Season. 

Fertilizers. 

Cottonseed 

meal. 

Season. 

Fertilizers. 

Cottonseed 

meal. 

1900-1001 

Short tons. 
482; 671 
443,007 
555,414 
618,730 
622; 414 
748,424 
728,861 
766,166 
807,832 
1,030,609 
1,202; 722 

Short ions. 

74,130 
84,468 
96,818 
90; 328 
87,258 
87, 703 
85,298 
108,532 
103,802 
120; 748 

1011-12 

Short tons. 

1, 103,864 

1, 120; 603 

1.202.568 
738,963 
741,097 
874,610 
033;OM 
ooaolo 

1.003.568 
681; 607 
61(k22S 

Short tons, 
121,236 
122; 976 
18\840 
U4,017 

iM55 
72; 922 
88^405 
2i;06e 
7.905 

1901-2 


1902^ 

1913-14 

1903-4 , . 

1915 

Mrt4-A 

1916 

1906 ^ - 


1006*7 


lonr-R _ _ - 


1906*0 


1009*10 


1910-11 



Division of Stattotioal and Hisiorioal research. Compiled from Serial Bulletin No. 80 of the Oeoiila Do* 
pertment of Agriculture, 1089L 














> Mise^kmeoua AgrumltviTci StcslisHe^r 

TabIiX 724. — FertUUers: Expend/ttwret for, hy SUUt*. 


U«1 


State. 


Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Maaeaehiisetts.... 
Rhode Island 


Connectimt... 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania., 
pelaware 


Maryland... 

Distriet of Columbia. 

Virgifiia 

West VirKinia 

North Carolina 


South C'arolinn . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana. 


Illinois..., 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa 


Missouri 

North Dakota.. 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Kentucky.. 

Tennessee.. 

Alal>ama... 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana.. 


Oklahoma.. 

Texas 

Arkansas... 
Montana... 
Idaho 


Wyoming. 

Colorado.. 


New Mexico.. 

Arizona. 

Utah 


Nevada... . 
Washington. 

Oregon 

California... 


United States. 


Calendar year. 


im 


JkUars. 
212, 135 
166,303 
127,670 
653, 422 
110,318 

407,448 

2,715,477 

1,601,600 

3,525,336 

467,228 

2,838,465 

22,352 

2,137,283 

176,300 

2,111,767 

2,6.50,060 

4.346.920 

72,642 

550,020 

340,582 

174,277 
300,006 
178,802 
03,260 
08, .567 

100,724 


20,794 

61,713 

146,674 

157,442 

1,200,956 

123,253 

278,305 


74, 797 
56,814 


5.195 

10,733 


11,394 

2,526 


10, 519 
108,732 


28; 586, 307 


1889 


JklUart, 
456,615 
246,293 
217, 307 
896,560 
172,900 

609,649 

3,627,726 

1,837,719 

3,384,310 

460,465 

2,419,826 
16,651 
2,320,260 
210, 767 


3, 867,418 
5,724,187 
857, 327 
1,602,869 
777,727 

124,977 
173,017 
105, 192 
61,578 
86,848 

65,705 


15,675 

19,260 

25,740 

817,231 

361,097 

2,421,648 

789,268 

006|348 

8,817 

58,665 

98,930 

4,757 

2,127 

1,548 

25,074 

9,217 

10 

23,211 

2,019 

11,638 

18,370 

148,886 


1890 


Dollart. 
819,680 
867,980 
447,065 
1,320,600 
264, 140 

1,078,240 

4,403,050 

2,165,320 

4,685,020 

539.040 

2,618,800 

22,600 

3,681,790 

405.270 

4,479,030 

4, 494, 410 
5,738,520 

753. 120 
2,695,470 
1,653,710 

830,660 

492,300 

294,320 

251. 120 
337,100 

370^630 

13,855 

12,940 

158,080 

268,360 

908,250 

898,070 

2,590,290 

932,098 

1,076,890 


124,716 

172,510 

3,940 

17,150 

12,700 

23,225 

2,880 

2.921 

14,300 


29,105 

27,395 

037,060 


38,409,598 p 54,788»757 114,883^541 


1909 


DoOafB. 

4,000,479 

512,580 

570,752 

1,065,682 

335,108 

1,954,168 
7,142,265 
4, 277,604 
6,801,606 
804,577 

3,387,634 

16,075 

6,932,455 

528,937 

12,262,683 

15.162,017 

16,800,140 

3,609,853 

4,180,485 

2,189,095 

615,694 

945,854 

127,758 

74,668 

100,570 

671,073 

10,003 

11,294 

31,021 

75,602 

1,850,720 

1,216,206 

7,630,952 

2,708,271 

2,004,919 

99,092 

505,363 

506,553 

12,328 

90^737 

6,302 

61,113 

36,371 

6,080 

99,087 

8,879 

87,023 

68,557 

2,143.998 


1910 


Dollart. 

7,750,067 

596,180 

857,273 

8,90(V738 

379,786 

4,808; 668 
15,067,871 
la 742, 683 
15,638,841 
1,922,820 

7,610,478 

28,367 

17,277,705 

1,700,546 

48,706,604 

52,546^795 

46,196,434 

10,316,929 

13,206^018 

8,784,686 

2,096,408 

4,872,643 

779,760 

432,660 

506^587 

8,941,488 
119; 782 
34,466 
64,752 
979,087 

3,507,449 

3,526,133 

14,066^106 

4,288,165 

3,840,480 

452,402 

1,831,207 

2;573,678 

126^232 

106^121 

8,480 
204,448 
113,483 
40; 802 
108,066 

< 0,807 
525,687 
480,524 
8,182,906 


326^ 309; 800 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Bureau rji the Census. 
1 Includes Hawaii and Alaska. Hawaii, 1890, $1,352,847. 


11192 Tearlook af Ae Befarirnumt e/ 19i3, 

Table 726. — f t rKWtw , riwiEHiiEf; Mi StaUt, tatml «w tale of Strlilittr 

tage, IBUhlOtS. 


Calendar year* 


state. 

1814 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1918 

VittfIniA 

VavOk flaroUaa- _ . 

€kort iwm 
437, -808 
08i,S65 
1, 106,440 
^1, 478,414 
240,813 
>.507,990 
184,975 
90,588 
77,400 
114,700 
02,000 
00,000 

iShort4otu 

406,077 

768,448 

010,148 

1 806, 884 
188,604 
>801,407 
141,700 
78,480 
17,500 
68,700 
78,072 
67,000 

Jkorf tons 
966,870 
740,904 
671)^ AlO 
861,000 
208,283 
*212,250 
111,200 
76, 161 
21,600 
66,600 
67,030 
41,000 

JSkortiant 
486, Ml 
818, A15 
S84,-861 
838,266 
214,068 
> 210, 170 
92,037 
96,265 

42.000 
90,292 
87,528 

65.000 

SkorfaMlt 
«0,>OM 
1,05^094 
1,084,999 
988, !75 
204,712 
>806,080 
114,912 
148,490 
18,000 

113, 370 

85,000 


OeenRte 

Florida 

JJOmmA 

Mi8Sissiiv»i 

LMdsiam 

Texas : 

Tonneesee 

Kftmri 

Total 

5,402,8« 

3,617,431 

3, 427, £7 

4,116,682 

4,0U,n6 

State. 

im 

1820 

t 

i 

1021 

■ ■ 

1022 

1028 

Vfayfatta 

liorth Carolina. 

South Carolina 

8a8r 

Fionaa........*. 

Atatbama 

ICtaiMppi 

LeoMana 

Texas.. 

421,480 
1, 108, «70 
1,0.18,887 
1,008,911 
250,448 
•206,«I7 
128,177 
97,714 

40.000 
5S,«Z3 

108,430 

70.000 

405,227 

1,228,103 

1,258,800 

1,038,048 

278,310 

301,170 

108,003 

05,803 

66,700 

00,036 

112,102 

77,888 

i 

360,400 

831,684 

016,488 

566,673 

280,857 

179,647 

04,672 

1 38,760 

10,204 
14,560 
84,044 
8,022 

449,942 

1,086,430 

604,000 

636.084 

329,668 

208,147 

169,037 

66,470 

33,420 

40,326 

06,992 

7,900 

802,011 
1,100,689 
678,612 
fn,«M 
I87,«IS 
484,377 
250, »1 
107, 8tt 
75, 500 
TAW 
112, AO 
18,090 

AifcaBsas... 

Tenneesee 

Misnurl 

Total 

4,078,7.58 

6,222,246 

3, 101,701 

3.667,315 

A288,i00 


Division of ’Staftislical «nd Historical ^Research. Compiled from Divlston Qt Cm Md Idvesteck 

BAteates. 

^I>e6c|>t. 15. 

I Cottonseed meal not Included. 

WHCH.ESALE Pai€ES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

Table 726.— /tidcx numbers ef wholesede prices cf farm products, United SHxtes, 


[Year IW8-100.) 


Qalendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

12t3L 

98 

08 

98 

99 

07. 

08 

99 

m 

in 

103 

H 

nSi 

100 

IftU 

108 j 

408 

108 

ia2i 

Ml. 

■El 

103 

106 

106 

■ml 

108 

Ml, 

mEa 

ms 

104 

105 

■El 

■El 

905 

101 

104 

■El 

101 

106 

104 

105 

■ml 

MM. 

140 

140 

in 

148 

115 

H4 

117 

186 

181 

186 

147 

446 

108 

1917 

162 

167 


184 

196 

195 

196 


203 

207 

312 

207 


1918 

811 

til* 

«li 

m 

980 

m 

217 

227 

234 

215 

315 

297 

US 

1919 

224 

216 

234 

230 

384 

228 

941 

242 

225 

227 

337 

343 


1920 

247 

237 

217 

248 

341 

237 

233 

318 

310 

187 

178 

153 


1921 

148 

138 

127 

117 

118 

114 

119 

123 

134 

124 

121 

■FH 


1922 

122 

131 

130 

129 

182 

181 

185 

mm 

188 

138 

143 

145 


1993 

148 

142 

148 

141 

189 

188 

185 

li 

144 

144 

146 

145 

B 


Division of Statistical and Historloal Besearob. Compiled from Bnreaa of Labor StatUtics reports. 









































JtiuMmtoue Afti ot iim re l StaiH«tioi, ItMt; 

Tabub 727. — w mwfcw g ^ wi Aah wi fa pritm, ^ rg*»v9* «/ eommoditi*t, UtUM 

jfiMotet, m-S-t»tt9. 


(rMrMa-i«i4 



DlvMon of Stati«itieal and Hi<{toricaI Rosearch. Compiled from Bateau of lAbor StatiatloB F^perts. 


Table 728. — Index numbers of wholesale prices «/ aU eommodilies, United Stwtes, 

ms-i9$s. 


[Year 1013- 100.) 


Calendar Year. 

Jan. 

Fefb. 

Mar. 

Afpr. 

MaY. 

fane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

102 

101 

100 

99 

100 

1014 

08 

99 

98 

98 

97 

07 

97 

101 

102 

97 

97 

97 

08 

ms... 

08 

09 

99 

99 

100 

90 

100 

100 

UN) 

102 

104 

108 

101 

isia 

113 

las 

119 

121 

122 

123 

123 

126 

130 

186 

146 

149 

137 

1917 

163 

157 

162 

173 

183 

186 

188 

189 

187 

183 

183 

182 

177 

im 

184 

186 

187 

190 

100 

191 

106 

200 

204 

202 

208 

202 

104 

1919 

109 

108 

iS6 

too 

202 

203 

212 

216 

210 

211 

217 

228 

206 

loao 

238 

282 

m 

246 

247 

248 

241 

281 

226 

211 

196 

179 

226 

1921 

170 

160 

166 

148 i 

146 

142 ! 

141 

142 

141 

142 

141 

140 

147 

1922 

138 

111 

142 

143 1 

148 

180 

166 

156 

168 

164 

166 

166 ! 

149 

1928 

156 

187 

159 

160 

166 

163 

161 

160 

154 

153 

152 

161 

164 


Division of Statisticid and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 


CROP AND MEAT-ANIMAL PRICES. 

Table 729,— Index numbers of crop and meat-animal prices, monthly and averc^ 

1908-W23, 


CROPS.* 


Calendar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1006 


1312 

134.3 

1247 

127.5 

1846 

1848 

4346 

1248 

227.2 

D4B’ 

917.1 

1909 

117.8 


126.3 

1844 

139.0 

144 6 

1440 

144 8 

1849 

1846 

1242 

m.7 

1910 

134.1 

mWIn 

139.9 

1848 

133.5 

134 6 

1841 

187.1 

187.0 

]24is 

1242 

1144 

1011 - ... 

11&6, 

119.8 

117.9 

1140 

122.2 

127.7 

1848 

144 2 

111.8 

1340’ 

184 6, 

1841 

UH3 

133.9. 

1413 

Hi7 

1644 

164 8 

6643 

1641 

1440 

137.8 

1249 

1148 

1148 

lAUL 

119L9I 

1116 

113.8 

1X44 

114 2 

421.2 

1240 

1244 

ms 

1841 

1349 

1247 

Av. 1909-1918. 

128.1* 

mi 

138.4 

pna 

134 0 


1444 

1442 

[FTyi 

m2 

127.9 

1844 

1114 

132L5J 


wnwi 

TO 

afTryd 


In-Tjnl 




137.4 

t!lBL9 

1916 

136.71 

tmi 

144.0 

idj 


147.3 

1841 

1849 

1848 

1242' 

m4 

1949 

me 

129.0 

139.9 

1240 

1441 

144 8 

444 8 

ms 

117.7 

18L8 

mB 

1749 

tBT.B 

io«r ^ 

mo 

196.4. 

3046 

m2 

3848 

SOLS 

3849 

807.8 

2748 


381.8 

2819 

1918 

264.1 

271.6 

3848 

2840 

281.8 

271.9 

2749 

2840 

3848 

2848 

9046 

9849 

1919 

272.4 

2819 

267.1 

27L2 

2947 




8 IT .71 


3144 

m4 

1920 

29a7 

81L0 

8118 

8811 

382.1 

f 1 

874.0 

88491 

8M.7., 


29L1, 

ms 

Aw.mi ttwJ 



mo 

2147i 



r'iTi 

3848 

on 

ETT 

304B^ 

1846 

asm i 

mi 



fill 








irTTMlIIIIIIIII 

12a 6 

123.6 

ft Tl 


m.% 

4444. 

pTII 


mt: 

8K 

1441 

l&t 

1928 

154.7 

168.2 

164 9 

1041 

1740 

174 8 

1342' 

mi 



1 Based on prices ist of month. 
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Tablb 729. — Index numbers of crop and meai^nimal prices, moeUhly and average, 

1 Continued . 


MEAT ANIMALS.* 


Calendar 

3^r. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1910. 

6.87 

6.71 

7.39 

7.74 

7.37 

7.29 

098 

0 67 

092 

0 80 

0 47 

0 21 

1911 

A 40 

6.19 

009 

6.80 

5.54 

5.45 

5.52 

5.87 

0 87 

058 

5.44 

037 

1912 

5.44 

5.54 

5.60 

030 

0 39 

027 

023 

066 

0 74 

086 

046 

042 

1913 

6.40 

0 70 

7.08 

7.35 

7.08 

7.19 

7.26 

7.20 

7. 15 

7.14 

094 

085 

Av. 1910-1913. 

6.23 

028 


13 


mm 

0.50 

0 58^ 

067 

060 

032 

0 21 

1914 

7.05 

7.27 

7.37 

7. 40 

7.29 

7.22 

7. 41 

7.63 

"OT 

7. 14 

Mrnm 

061 

1915 

6.57 

046 

0 46 

0 59 


0 85 

0 83 

0 74 

077 

096 

0 45 

6.25 

1918 

8.46 

094 

7.53 

7.85 

7.98 

KKia 

8.04 

8.05 

8.38 

&04 

8.09 

8.15 

1917 

8.53 

9.42 

10.70 

11. 71 

U.84 

11. 72 

11.47 

11.84 

12.79 

EEXT] 

12. 47 

12.74 

1918 

12.69 

12.65 

13.06 

13. 55 

13.83 

13. 62 

13.68 

14.21 

1A50 

13.79 

13.37 

mhmbi 

1919 

13.46 

13. 51 

14.00 

15.01 

15.34 

J4.98 

15.61 

15.56 

13. 44 

12.22 

11.88 

11.54 

1920 

12. 14 

12.48 

12.52 

12.72 

12.41 

12.31 


12. 12 

12.22 

11.67 


8.48 

Av. 1914-1920 

9.64 

0.81 

BiEl 



10 67 

10 78 

10 88 


10 41 

9.91 

9.60 

1921 

8.42 

8.24 

brirjvj 

“or 

7.66 

7.31 

7. 65 

7.94 

7.11 


6.47 

037 

1922 

6.67 

7.56 

Bjvri 

8.10 

8.29 

8.37 

8.34 

7.87 

7.09 

7.76 

7.36 

7.28 

1923 

7.48 

7. 51 

_7^ 

7.52 

7.38 

7.01 

7. 16 

7. 14 

7.68 

7.27 

080 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates . The trend of prices to farmers for i roportant crops is indicated 
in the following figures; the base 100 is the average price December 1 in the 43 years 1880-1908 of wheat, 
com, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, bay. nax, and cotton. 

>Based on prices 15th of month. 

PRICES, COST OF LIVING, AND WAGES. 

Table 730. — Index numbers of prices, cost of living, and wages, 191S-1924* 


(1913 100) 


Calendar year. 

Farm 

prices.i 

Whole- 

sale 

prices 

all 

commod- 

ities.* 

Retail 
piicfK^ 22 

( articles 

1 of food.* 

Cost of 
living (32 
cities).* 

1 

Farm 

labor.' 

Union 
wages 
Tier hour 
May 15.* 

! Earnings 
New 
York 
State 
factory 
workers. 
June 
1914 » 
100.« 

1918 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1914 

100 

98 ’ 

102 

» 103 

99 

102 

• 100 

1915 

100 

101 : 

101 

» 105 

99 

103 

101 

1916 

120 

127 

114 

« 118 

108 

107 

114 

1917 

177 

177 1 

; 146 

« J42 

133 

114 

129 

1918 

199 

194 ! 

! 168 

» 174 

161 

i 133 

160 

1919 

210 

206 1 

186 

* 199 

186 

155 

185 

1920- 

196 

226 ; 

203 

*200 

214 

109 

222 

1921 

120 

147 

1.53 

s 174 

143 

205 

203 

1922. 

123 

149 

142 

» 170 

138 

193 

197 

1928 

134 

154 j 

146 

» 173 

155 

211 

214 

1922. 








Marwh 

124 

142 

139 

167 



198 

June - 

126 

150 

141 

167 



196 

September 

lie 

158 

140 

166 



202 

Deoembtf 

131 

156 

147 

170 



208 

1928. 








January 


156 

144 


133 



March 

187 

159 

142 

169 


1 

212 

ApHI 


169 

148 


140 



June 

130 

153 

144 

170 



219 

July .. 


151 

147 


150 



Septambiar 

129 

154 

149 

172 



216 

October 


153 

160 


154 



December 

' 188 

151 

150 

173 


pgUgggglPI 

220 







SHHB8 



Division of Statistioal and Historical Research. 
^Bureau of Agricultural EoonomlcB. 


tBureau of Labor Statistics. Food (22 iteois prior to 1921; 43 from Jan. 1921); heat and liidit (5 items); 
dutliingfabout 78 items varying from time to time); rent (repr e sen tati ve number of moderate-priced houses); 
fixture and bonMdiold arndes (26 items), and 42 misoeuaneous ariideB. 

* New York State D^artmeat of Labor. 

" * December, 
f June. 
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PEDERAIi-AID HIGHWAYS. 

Table 781. — Federal^aid highways completed and under construction. 


Highways comptetcd and final 

payment mado, year ending Projects under construction Juno 30, ig23.< 
June 30, 1023. 

State. 


















# 

IIM Tearboch 9f ^ of Jbgrioidtien^ J9SS. 


Tablbi 732. — Highway: P^dend aid fnjteU eampUUd, by types, 101S-19SS. 


Year eudinc 
June 80. 

Oraded and drataed. 

Band<<9ay. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

1017-ia __ 







1918- 10 

1919- 99 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 28 

Totals 



lao 
208.0 
8410 
1,6315 
1,968 0 


$62,321.17 

181, 107. 80 
1,078089.00 

1 238 269. 25 

899829894 

488 

980 

8812 

1,111.8 

1,016.7 

8i 796b 171 83 

14,696,947.88 

11614 


9,449,968 65 

860.4 

Year end ittf 
June 80. 

Ora-vel. 

Water-bound macadam. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

1917-18 







1919-19 

$286,028.23 

1795.81186 

9,839,752.04 

85,3S3,778L9B 

46.479.19123 


55.2 

247.8 

1,201.4 

8,445.8 

14010 




1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 33 

Totals 

$139, 131. 96 
560, 631. 81 
1 279, 306. 52 
8987.050.01 

$69,241.84 

251 980.50 
1, 837, 021. 56 

2 , 678 843. 54 

11.7 

40.5 

2888 

287.^5 

93,681 601 25 

41,872,8ea72 

6,442.7 

18966.180.80 

1 740, 037. 53 

025.5 

Year ending 
June 30. 

Bltnxninous macadam. 

Bituminous roncrete. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

1917-18 




$136,715.94 
347, 484. 00 
468 080.99 
1 580, 101. 11 
13,833, 187.80 
1829, 120.82 

$.*50,571.76 
162, 622. 03 
195,609.11 
8 008 818 94 
8 221, 431 96 
8071,448 10 

6.8 
19.5 
19.7 
159.1 
398 8 
131.0 

19J8-i« 

1919-90 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1989-23 

Totals 

$41, 237. 10 
205,783.78 
3,421 606.00 
8.851811.20 
11640.388.38 

$11,620.00 
100,882.07 
1, 576. 184. 47 
3,832,667.03 
6, 365, 525. 91 

1.2 

11.0 

148.9 

2915 

4681 

27, 170,826.66 

11,860,879.48 

923.6 

23, 888 090. 10 

9,716,403.80 

728.0 

Year ending 
Juno 30. 

Portland cenmnt concrete 

Brick. 

Total cost. 

Fafieral aid. 

Miles. 

Tetal cost. 

Federal aid. 

MlUiS. 

1917-18 

$131,015.48 
599,326.74 
2, 729, 166. 04 
16,490^865.57 
81788,066.27 
03, 658, 218. 33 

$52,68122 
917,917.11 
1, 189, 723. 28 
7,374vOia87 
85, 841 59a 08 
90,081, 235.74 

87 
28 2 
* ima 
4916 
2,1289 
1,621.4 




1919-lU 

1919-20 

J99(Htt 

1921-92. 

198M8 

Totals 

fern 

$191361.28 
261, 104. 00 
891, 123. 05 
8 100, 843. 36 
1,063,44849 

188 

21.8 

288 

3086 

69.0 

168,686,728 38 

70, 700, 168. 70 

13810 

15, 741, 678 93 

5,010,87818 

348 0 

Year ending 
June'ao. 

Bridges. 

All types. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

liUos. 






$257,731.87 
2,121878 48 
7,408 008 53 
42,149, 181,96 
188,968 648 43 
168802,207.97 

$118 2^ 98 
76847817 
8 198 798 53 
18468089.09 
79, 818 178 60 
71,68188867 

18 6 
1788 
7181 
88985 
9,619.3 
9,9789 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1929-23 

Totals 

$59,00190 
160, 467. 28 
1,018,728.88 
6,153, 276.71 
5,818,937.62 

oiaooaoo 

81 783. 45 
49147158 
2; 841 952. 47 
2^510,806.00 

89 
89 
4.2 
380 
18 8 

12;716^4ia84 

5b 04106a 50 

886 

407,701 641 14 

171008167.94 

88,297.2 


Bureau of Public Boads. 
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Table 783 . — Wages per how paid eommon labor for road work, 191S-19SS} 



New 

Eng- 

land. 

Middle 

AUaatio. 

South 

Atlantic. 

East 

South 

Central. 

West 

South 

Central. 

East 

North 

Central. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

20. 


14 

12 

16 

21 

25 

24 

16 

18 

17 

24 

31 

30 

21 

17 

21 

29 

99 

88 

27 

83 

28 

89 

41 

41 

82 

28 

36 

4» 

40 

50 

87 

82 

40 

58 

88 

35 

2H 

25 

28 

85 

SO 

36 

21 

20 

24 

31 

40 

43 

22 

21 

24 

35 



Bureau of Public lioacUt. 


1 Average of niontnly reiK>rto. * For toe first six inontus of 1023. 


Table 734 . — Highway maintenance: Expenditures reported hy States on Federal 
aid highway St calendar year 1B22, 



(iencrol malutenance. 
u- 

Total ox- 
ij- penditurc. 


Bottorment. Keconstruction. 

Num> Nuin> 

bar of Total ex- ber of Total ex- 

proj- peuditure. i>ioJ- t>en<lituro. 
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HUNTERS' LICENSES. 

Table 735. — Hunters* licensee issued by States in 19$$^ for season 1999-B3. 


state. 


Lioenses issued. 


Resident. 


Non- 

resident. 


Alien. 


Total money 
returns.! 


Alaska 3... 
Alabama .. 
Arizona 
ArkHiisas .. 
Calffornia.. 


Colorado 
Connecticut - 
Delaware *_ . . 

Florida^ 

Georgia 


21,586 

18,046 

8,636 

221,561 

79,272 

32,051 


20 

189 

88 

2,625 

356 

133 

365 

218 


Idaho *— 
Illinois... 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas .. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesot.*) . .. 
Mississippi 

Missouri ” 

Montana 


15,138 

61,246 

248,000 

164.632 

113,734 

74,330 

75,000 
104, 159 
6 17, 587 
68,821 
81,200 

251,758 

134,676 


179 

557 

500 

173 

262 

37 

251 
301 
3,142 
1, 464 
73fi 

1,778 

790 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hanip.shJrc> ^ 

New Jersey » 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina <- 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


102, 275 
56, 673 

110,000 
4,533 
57, 466 
133,357 
9,353 

286,568 


228 

107 


227 


2,418 
1, 372 

m 

2,305 


Oregon * 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode Island . . _ 
South Carolina- 
South Dakota... 


Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah » 

Vermont •. 
Virginia 


Washington*.. 
West ^ginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ■ 


Total. 


31,818 

311,914 

76,102 

47,090 

473,735 

10,959 

75,707 

44,714 

19,364 

82,317 

78,000 

36,145 

06,648 

15^608 
75,062 
178, 757 
17,488 


68 L, 
165 
243 L 

I 

404 i_ 
2, 126 
97 
621 
1,568 

334 

156 


819 

1,677 

2,117 

873 

529 

387 


4,807,066 


32,831 


178 


77 

'158' 


1 

174 


$i,ooaoo 

27.854.00 
24, 187. 50 
14,411.90 

286,801.00 

100,955.50 

38.371.00 

2 , 18 a 00 


33.511.00 

» 114, 047. 56 
186,336.38 

170.066.80 

116.354.00 

74.885.00 

b 65, 504. 85 

110.024.00 
45,326.75 

M12.062.62 
13!^ 206. 10 

247.811.80 
158,564.30 


1,601 


134. 678. 00 
105,410.05 

112.505.00 
6, 709. 60 

92,726.00 
200, 035. 50 
10, 796. 50 

>'296,268.00 


49.427.00 

‘'""7^747.’o6 

172,742.00 

*446,607.00 

12.679.00 


52.015.00 

*26,248.80 

66.074.00 

i38,ooaoo 

39.382.50 
161,628.00 

281, 187. 50 

80.657.50 
196,482.00 

47. 277. 00 


4,884,009.50 


Bureau of Biological Survey. 

! Money returns do not include amounts received from licenses to fish only. 

* No resident licenses. 

* Combination hunting and fishing lioonscs. 

* Figures not available. 

•Net, 

* Licenses good as long as holder remains a resident; 136,414 issued previous to Jan. 1, 1923. 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATISTICS. 

Table 736. — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature^ at selected 
points in the United StateSf 1912-1923, 



Nor- 

XDUl 

I 1012 I 1913 I 1914 



Amarillo, Tez 33.0 

Atlanta, Ga 42.6 

Birmingham, Ala 45. 3 

Bismarck, N. Dak 7. 8 

Boise, Idaho 29. 8 

Boston, M ass 27. 0 

Brownsville, Tex 59.4 

Buffalo, N.y 24.6 

Canton, N.Y 16.3 

Charleston, 8. C 49.9 

Charlotte, N. C 41. 2 

Cheyozme, Wyo 25. 6 

Chicago, 111 25. 1 

Cincinnati, Ohio 30. 3 

Clevelaud, Ohio 26. 5 

Concordia, Kans 24.4 

Des MoinciS, Iowa... 20.1 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. . 3 
Dodge City, Kans... 29. 0 

Dubuque, Iowa 19.1 

Duluth, Minn. 7. 9 

El Tuso, Tex 44. 1 

Eureka, Calif 46. 9 

Evansville, Ind 32. 3 

Fort Worth, Tex 44. 3 

Fresno, Calif 45. 4 

Galveston, Tex 53. -O 

Grand Kapids, Mich. 23.8 

Greenville, Me 12. 8 

Havre, Mont 12. 9 

Indianapolis, Ind 28. 4 

lola, Kans 27. 6 

Jacksonville, Fla 5.5. 4 

Kallspidl. Mont 19.0 

Little Rock, Ark.... 41.4 
Los Angeles, Calif... 54. 6 

Lynchburg, Va. 37. 5 

Madison, Wis 16.7 

Marquette, Mich 15. 9 

Memphis, Term 4a 9 

Miami, Fla. 67. 3 

Mobile, Ala 52.2 

Modena, Utah 27.5 

Nashville, Tenn 38. 6 

New Orleans, La 54. 2 

NorfoU^Vu 40.6 

North Platte ,Nebr.. 22. 9 
Oklahoma City, Okla 34.7 

Omaha, Nebr 21. 9 

Parkersburg, W . Va. 81. 3 

Peoria, 111 23.1 

Phoenix, Ariz 50. 0 

Pierre, S. Dak 16. 0 

Pittsburgh, Pa 30.7 

Portland! Oreg 39.4 

Pueblo, Colo 29. 1 

Roseburg, Greg 41. 2 

Sacramento, Calif. . . 45. 8 

St. Louis, Mo 8a8 

Bt. Paul, Minn 12. 6 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 29.2 

Bon Antonio, Tex 51. 1 

Ban Diego, Calif..... 64.3 
San Francisco, Calif. 49. 9 
Santa Fe,N.Mex... 28.8 

Scronton^^Pa 27.2 

Beattie, Wash 39.3 

Sheridan, Wvo 18.9 

Shreveport, La 46. 2 

Bpringflold, Mo 31.3 

Thomasville, Oa 51. 0 

Trenton, N.J 8a5 

Walla WaUa, Wash.. 33.2 
Washington, D. C — 33. 4 
Winnemueca, Nev — 28. 6 


8a 7 28.7 

34. 8 43. 8 

3a 6 43. 9 

1. 4 24. 4 

84. 4 32. 8 

21. 0 83. 2 

58.0 5ao 

14.1 31.0 

7.5 22.0 

42. 4 51. 1 

82. 4 45. 0 

19. 8 31. 8 

13. 8 31. 0 

16. 3 35. 2 

15. 0 32. 6 

15. 3 33. 6 


21.1 31.0 

8. 2 25. 0 

as 17. 8 
41. 5 40. 7 
48. 4 49. 0 
19. 4 38. 5 

3a 8 8 

4a 4 48. 2 


10. 8 34. 1 
14. 6 34. 0 

17.0 83.6 
50. 0 55. 3 
21. 8 26. 8 

28. 6 43. 2 


8. 8 24. 6 

27. 6 43. 0 

62. 8 or>. 1 

45. 7 49. 6 

28. 2 25. 6 

26. 4 40. 1 

48. 1 51. 2 

31.6 43.8 
14. 8 28. 0 
2.5. 0 38. 4 , 

12.7 81.9 


49. 6 5a 8 

8.0 29.7 
18. 6 34. 4 
4.5. 4 42. 2 

22.8 80.8 
4a8 41.3 

47. 5 4a 2 
18. 8 37. 8 

3.7 21. 8 
3a 4 32. 0. 

47. 0 49. 7 

54.4 5a6 
52. 7 51. 2 
2a 2 24. 4 < 

17.4 81.7 

43.7 41.4 

15.6 27.9 
8 a 2 4ao 
ia4 8a6 

46. 0 51. 4 

20.4 84.8 

89.8 sas 

23.7 8a 1 

81. 8 2a 2 


41.0 34.0 

4a9 4ao 
49. a 4a 9 
1&8 8.4 

34.8 2a6 

32.1 27.2 
6a 8 67. 8 

29.1 23.2 
2a9 12.8 

51. 8 47. 4 

42.2 4a 3 

28.2 21.0 

32.4 24.8 

35.9 29:2 

82.0 25.6 

86.2 27.0 

30.4 22.6 

10. 5 4. 1 

3a 4 28.6 
28. 5 19. 7 

lao 8.6 

48.6 43.5 
4a 6 48.2 

39.4 32.8 

51.4 43.0 
4a 4 41.7 

58.2 52l0 

30. 5 23. 6 
ia2 11.0 

26. 0 13. 8 

34.3 aa7 

38.4 30.0 
5a 0 53.4 
2a 1 lao 
47.2 39.8 

54.1 53.4 

39. 0 aa 1 
2a 4 17.0 

23. 4 17. 2 

47.2 4a0 

67. 8 67. 6 
SaO 53.0 

28.7 lae 
43. 2 38. 9 

69.2 5a 0 
43. 0 89. 2 

30. 1 21. 6 

43.0 86.2 

32.0 23.6 

37.4 31.8 
32L 2 23. 8 

62.0 48.6 

27.9 '13.6 

34.6 28.8 

41.6 35.2 
8a4 2ai 

42.0 37.2 
4a2 4a6 

89. 2 aa 2 


6&4 4a4 

53.6 52.5 

49. 5 4a 8 

32.4 28.0 

20.4 24.1 

40.4 85.5 

27.6 11.6 

53.4 44.6 

80.8 8L8 
5a 6 5L6 


86.6 82.0 

82.6 14.8 


> Nonnals are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Tabt^e 736. — Temperature: MawMy normal^ emd mes» iemperaturet at eelected 
potnte in the United Siateat 19t2-19es — Continued. 
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Tablb 786. — TtmpmiUwre: Monthly normal ‘ mnd moan Umpormturt, at wlodot f 
points in the United States, 191$-t9SS — Continued. 



Nor- 








Station. 

mal 




miHi 


imiiiH 

{■■III 






for 














Mar. 

1912 


1014 

1916 

1016 

1917 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1921 

1028 

1923 

> 


e 

0 

e 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Amarillo, Tex 


80.3 

43.8 

47.8 

37.2 

63.7 

46.2 

52 6 

46.4 

47.2 

620 

428 

428 

Atlanta, Qa 


40.0 

63.0 

48.6 

48.0 


620 

80.2 

610 

40.6 

61.1 

526 

621 

Birmingham, Ala 


51.6 

616 

8ai 

46.4 


66.8 

61.6 

56.6 

621 

64.0 

65.4 

54.0 



lAO 

20.8 

27.6 

24.0 

w'twm 

318 

86.6 

10.1 

96.0 

37.8 

97.8 

21.4 

Boise, Idaho. 


40.8 

88.0 

46.0 

47.2 

46.0 

83.2 

45.6 

428 

428 

46.2 

828 

40.0 

Boston, Mass 

86. 6 

36.0 

42.4 

86.7 

85.8 


87.2 

86.7 

40.8 

80.2 

46.2 

80.8 

83.9 

Brownsville. Tex 

68.8 

66.8 

65.2 

63.4 

60.0 

i [ 

60.6 

71.2 

60.2 

66.4 

718 

08.7 

65.0 

Buffalo, N.y 

31.1 

27.4 

818 

80.1 

27.8 


88.2 

84.7 

86.5 

86.0 

41.0 

85.2 

20.9 

B ^ f ) t V Vw 

27.7 

3a8 

31.8 

'26.0 

25.2 

i 

28.4 

ED 

29.8 

80.7 

87.3 

82 0 

220 

K 1 * TiW^Mulilli 

57.4 

56.1 

60.0 

61.2 

40.6 

!v “ 

60.4 

liyD 

80.5 

64.0 

65.1 

50.0 

69.6 

Bfi* (■'i vft\n^bWvHfMUi4iP 


40.2 

63.6 

46.2 

43.1 

; 

60.8 

66.8 

52 0 

40.8 

M.6 

53.2 

62 6 

N •T-.m i'Z'iliMH 


23.2 

3a8 

810 

27.6 


25.6 

40.8 

88.7 

81.6 

37.6 

33.8 

229 

Chicago, ni 

36.3 

28.8 

35.2 

36.7 

318 

1 

38.8 

42 2 

38.5 

40.2 

42 8 

80.4 

33.0 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


37.8 

44.8 

40.6 

87.6 


43.0 

47.6 

43.7 

410 

52 4 

418 

40.4 

Cleveland, Ohio 

34.6 

20.0 

38.0 

810 

30.4 

30.1 

87.3 

40.2 

37.1 

420 

46.6 

328 

34.8 

Concordia, Kons 

40.7 

30.2 

38.6 

41.8 

30.6 

415 

41.0 

48.4 

42.0 

44.8 

47.6 

41.8 

37.0 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

36.0 

26.2 

84.4 

37.2 

31.2 

37.6 

37.5 

45.0 

80.0 

30.8 

44.2 

40.6 

31.5 

DevUs Lake, N. Dak. 

18.5 

14.2 

13.2 

23.0 

23.8 

17.0 


312 

114 

121 

21.0 

226 

12 4 

Dodge City, Kans... 

42.8 

30.6 

40.0 

43.7 

32.6 

48.1 


40.4 

43.8 


40.1 

41.0 

40.0 

Dubuque, Iowa 

34.0 

26.2 

32 8 

34.6 

32 0 

33.6 

318 

41.6 

86.6 


41.2 

87.4 

27.6 

Duluth, Minn. 

23.7 

18.6 

17.0 

23.2 

25.0 

18.0 

23.2 

31.4 

23.0 


210 

922 

13.6 

El Paso, Tex 

66.6 

64.0 

620 

53.1 

40.3 

60.4 

63.3 

56.2 

64.0 


60.3 

53.6 

51.3 

Eureka, Calif 

48.0 

46.8 

46.6 

40.8 

52. 1 

48.6 

WYwm 

48.5 

47.6 

47.0 

42 8 

47.1 

47.4 

1 A'/i* i* VO \ i 1 <14 iWSBi 

44.6 

30.7 

44.4 

42.0 

39.0 

43.6 

47.2 

62 2 

47.7 


55.6 

42 6 

43.0 

Fort Worth, Tex 

56.6 

40.8 

63.2 

55.6 

46.8 

62 4 

58.3 

62 2 

66.1 


63.4 

56.4 

53.0 

Fresno. Calif 

64.6 

63.2 

54.8 

58.9 

68.4 

67.4 

61.8 

56.4 

52.7 

RvES 

56.8 

526 

50.8 


62.4 

67.6 

69.4 

57.2 

53.8 

65.8 

lESSl 


60.7 


68.0 

61.0 

59.0 


33.0 

25.0 

32 8 

32.0 

31.4 

28.8 


isfi 

35.4 

321 

41.0 

327 

28.7 

Oroonville, Me 

23.6 

20.0 

28.0 

25.2 

23.2 

18.8 

25.0 

23.3 

28.7 

'Ji i 

82 2 

28.5 

17.6 

Havre, Mont 

27.1 

17.1 

21.6 

33.8 

24.9 

810 

220 

35.6 

17.4 

Ji i 


228 

30.6 

Indianapolis, Ind 

40.0 

32.8 

30.4 

87.7 

35.5 

87.9 

41.6 

47.4 

42.6 



43.6 

38.9 

lola, Kans 

42.4 

34.3 

80.8 

45.4 

316 

47.1 

45.8 

61.0 

47.8 

VJ 1" 

621 

42 6 

41.7 

p j?Tt) j t ri i 1 f ;» JnWm 

62.6 

62 6 

64.8 

57.7 

55.8 

69.5 

65.6 

67.6 

63.8 


ESI 

64.8 

010 


33.0 

28.0 

26.6 

35.4 

37.1 

35.4 

20.2 

36.1 

32 8 

I 


29.9 

32 6 

1 X ( 1 i| uv ; Jttl iliBltll 

53.0 

46.6 

61.4 

51.0 

43.2 

518 

54.0 

58.8 

53.8 

53.0 

61.3 

52 4 

49.0 

m flle/ll li sW 

57.6 

54.2 

67.8 

63.0 

61.4 

62.0 


Esn 

55.0 

56.8 

50.4 

52 6 

61.0 

1 -j n ii « 

47.3 

45.0 

60.2 

42.6 

41.2 

44.6 


62 3 

40.4 

47.4 

67.1 

48.8 

47.9 

Madison, wis 

80.6 

23.4 

29.6 

30.4 

29.6 

28.6 

31.8 

87.0 

33.2 

34.0 

37.4 

34.1 

217 

Marquette. Mich 

23.7 

19.7 

21.0 

25.0 

26.5 

10.6 

25.3 

8L7 

28.6 

28.0 

28.4 

29.8 

17.8 

Memphis, Tenn 


46.1 

51.0 

40.3 

42.7 

62 0 

53.5 

68.1 

58.6 

51.8 

01. 4 

52 9 

49.8 

Miami. Fla 

72,0 

75.3 

75,4 

65.4 

6;io 

65.8 

72 4 

724 

71.7 

67.® 

73.8 

72 8 

73.8 

Pi*t7?s ir.Pv<,fmiVOTm 

60.0 

60.4 

60.2 

55.1 

524 

50.0 

63.4 

05.0 

01.6 

57.8 

66.8 

00.2 

628 


89.2 

35.5 

85.2 

4J.8 

39.8 

42 6 

81.0 

40.6 

86.8 

35.3 

42 0 

36.4 

318 


49.2 

45.1 

48.8 

46.0 

41.8 

47.2 

40.0 

66.3 

60.4 

48.5 

69.0 

51.3 

47.6 

1 crffltf J A f?.* K iinffiiiii 

02.8 

60.0 

61.3 

67.6 

55.0 

63.8 

60. L 

68.9 

010 

60.8 

HiXl 

62.5 

61.6 

Norfolk, Va 

48.2 

47.2 

64.7 

424 

42.4 

411 

47.2 

62 0 

50.4 

50.0 

58.1 

51.2 

49.6 

North Platte, Nebr.. 

36.6 

23.2 

828 

38.3 

26.8 

43.0 

33.0 

45.4 

87.0 

87.0 

43.4 

88.8 

319 

OklahomaCity . Okla. 

46.2 

40.0 

44.2 

50.0 

38.4 

514 

iKlKl 

66.8 

51.0 

60.1 

526 

40.0 

40.9 


37.0 

27.2 

35.0 

37.4 

30.0 

89.5 

88.5 

47.1 

40.6 

41.6 

42 6 

40.6 

82 7 


42.3 

39.0 

46.0 

38.0 

35.4 1 

30.4 

422 

47.8 

44.6 

45.2 

53.3 

40.7 

42.1 

Peoria, HI 

37.0 

28.4 

85.4 

36.8 

311 

37.4 


45.0 

40.8 

41.5 

47.8 

41.2 

34.9 

Pboeni% Ariz 

00.6 

68.6 

50.7 1 

63.0 

58.6 

610 

66.2 

62 4 

57.6 

58.4 

617 

57.0 

629 

Pierre. 6. Dak 

31.6 

24.8 

27.0 

32 3 

20.8 

34.0 

29.6 

42.7 

20.4 

320 

88.0 

33.8 

29.4 


30.6 

86.2 

43.4 

86.8 

33.2 

84.1 


416 

42 2 

426 


48.0 

820 

Portlan<L Oreg 

46.9 

46.4 

416 

01.1 

626 

47.0 


46.7 

^.2 

46.8 

48.0 

'43.8 

47.9 

Pueblo. Colo 

40.6 

33.4 

89.7 

41.2 

35.0 

48.5 


40.8 

41.6 

40.5 

47.0 

41.6 

87.0 


47.1 

46.2 

45.6 

51.8 

51.5 

48.4 

KylfB 

48.0 

mO 

44.8 

424 

42 2 

47.2 

Sacramento, Calif. . . 

64.3 

61.4 

626 

68.1 

67.4 



53.6 


51.0 

52S 

628 

66.4 

St. Louis. Mo 

43.8 

85.6 

421 

48.5 

38.6 


46.6 

62.6 

mStt 

46.6 

a i 

46.3 

41.4 

14 S 

29.1 

210 

26.0 

30.8 

28.0 


27.8 

88.3 

30.6 

80.6 


828 

2L0 


41.7 

40.0 

88.2 

46.0 

45.1 

B fiy, 1 

33.0 

46.4 

420 

80.2 


828 

87.0 

Sen Antonio. Tex. 

62. 1 

56.7 

69.4 

68.8 

53.2 

68.6 

63.6 

60.6 

01.0 

624 

M i 

61.6 

88.0 


66.7 

66.2 

55.1 

61.4 

59.4 

60.2 

54.6 

66.6 

65.0 

55.6 


610 

58.4 


64.2 

62.4 

626 

58.4 

57.0 

66.6 

51.7 

64.0 

52 6 

626 


624 

628 

Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

80.7 

87.6 

86.0 

89.4 

85.8 

43.6 

85.6 

428 

87.6 

87.4 


824 

816 

BcrantomPa 

86.2 

828 

420 

84.1 

81.6 


Til 

80.6 

80.1 

322 

S • 

827 

84.9 

Seattle, wash.. 

44.2 

413 

41.9 

47.6 

60.0 

CS] 


44.0 

417 

414 


41.6 

410 

Sheridan, Wvo 

82.7 

17.6 

25.0 

34.6 

80.2 

38.0 


87.4 

88.0 

824 


322 

229 

ShreveporttLa 

68.2 

61.6 

64.2 

65.0 

47.2 


T1 - 

626 

68.2 

60.0 

33 i 

67.1 

620 

Bsdngfleld, Mo 

43.5 

37.8 

41.8 

44.0 

86.1 


i 

626 

48.4 

624 

m ' 

42 9 

4L0 

aSnawsvllle, Oa 

60.2 

60.4 

01.4 

55.8 

62 3 


itj : 

65.0 

63.0 

67.4 

629 

620 

61.0 



89.1 


46.1 

85.6 

86.0 



41.8 

43 0 

424 


41.9 

88.8 

WiduTwalla. Wash.. 

44.0 

424 

421 

49.4 

49.7 


ml 

49.0 

46!8 

46.3 


422 

428 

K * t { * ' ‘4 o 1 1 

42.6 

40.0 

'40.0 

39.4 

88.8 

87.9 

43.4 

48.4 

40.4 

45.6 


424 

45.4 

UiiiM 

40.0 

87.4 

87.4 

416 

43.2 

44.3 

828 

422 

80.2 

826 

48.8 

88.9 

87.8 


i Normals are based on records of ao or more years of observations. 
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Tabued 736. — T^inper<Uure: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature, at selected 
points in the United Htaies, — Continued. 



> Nomiab are based on records of 80 or more years of obseiratlons. 



















Tablb 736.1 — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature ^ at eelecied 
points in the United States, 19US-19IS9 — Continued. 



> Normals are based on reoorde of 80 or mom years of obeervatioos. 
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Tabls 7S6. — Tem^aertaure: Montfdy twrmal^ and mean iemperatwre, of selected 
points in the Uniied StaieSf IBlJ^lBdS^Oontmued. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Jane. 

June monthly mean temperature. 

1012 

ISIS 

1914 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1928 

▲nurllle, Tex 

Atlanta, Ga 

Binninimain, Ala 

Bismarek, N. Dak 

Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Man 

Brownsville. Tax 

BnlIalo,N. Y 

Canton, N. 

Charleston, H. 0 

rShArlotliA, N. C_ __ 

0 

72.0 
7 A 0 
78.2 

68.7 

65.8 
00 . s 

82.4 

64.4 
65.8 

78.0 

76.5 

o 

70.4 

72.8 

78.8 

62.8 
66.6 
68. 0 
78.8 
6 J .7 

69. 1 
77.6 

78.2 

o 

7 a 2 
75.8 
77.4 

67.3 
66.0 
67.6 

78.2 

63.4 
62.0 

76.2 
75.0 

o 

7 a 3 
808 
8 L 0 

64.0 

68.0 

67.8 
82.6 
63.2 
01.0 
80.6 

70.8 

0 

72.4 

75.8 

77.4 
58.2 

63.8 
68.0 

84.4 

64.0 

63.0 

78.0 

73. 1 

e 

74.6 

75.2 
7&3 

50.2 
61.8 

62.6 

84.4 

61.4 

61.2 

78.0 

74. 1 

e 

78.6 

75.0 

77.0 

61.0 

62.6 
65.8 

83.5 

m 2 

62.0 

77.6 
76.2 

0 

77.3 

7&8 

79.1 
65.8 

78.2 
68.0 

84.6 

61.6 
60.6 
78.6 

76.2 

o 

88.0 
7 a 8 

78.2 
60.0 

86.4 

07.2 
82.6 

72.4 

60.4 

77.4 
76.8 

0 

72.4 
7 a 4 
7 a 7 

84.4 
64.1 
66.8 

81.5 
64.0 

63.6 
78.4 
7 a 6 

e 

7 a 2 
78.8 
82.0 

71.2 

68.2 
68.2 
82.6 
me 

66.7 

8 ao 

78.0 

e 

73.4 

768 

78.1 

662 

ma 

ms 

82.8 

660 

616 

70.8 

77.6 

e 

72.4 

760 

77.8 

88.8 
82.8 
868 

83.0 
618 
83.8 

mt 

77.0 

Cl]eyexm& Wyo 

Chicafo.lil 

6 a 4 

68.6 1 

60.8 

01.4 

54.6 

58.4 

68.2 

65.1 

62.6 

60.4 

61.6 

ms 

50.4 

68.2 

60.0 I 

70.6 

70.2 

63.8 

68.6 

63.8 

610 

72.6 

60.1 

73.8 

768 

768 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

71.2 

7 a 7 

74.8 

70 2 

60.3 

67.3 

69.0 

7 a 4 

76.3 

7 a 4 

7 a 4 

7Z.7 

72.0 

Cleveland, Ohio 

67.1 

64.8 

68.2 

68.3 

63.0 

62.8 

618 

07.4 

78.4 

67.4 

60.8 

me 

76 8 

Concordia, Kans 

72.7 

66.6 

75.2 

78.6 

68.3 

66.2 

72.6 

7 ao 

72.8 

78.3 

7 a 8 

760 

mo 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

70.6 

67.8 

78. 1 

74.4 

67.0 

6 a 6 j 

67.9 

72.7 

78.4 

72.6 

76 3 

710 

760 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

62.6 

61.0 

65.3 

61.6 

55.4 

67.5 1 

59.2 1 

61.2 

mi 

62.4 

mo 

63.8 

67.0 

Dodge City, Kans... 

72.5 

68.1 

72.6 

77.3 

68.8 

7 a 6 1 

73.4 

77.0 

70.7 

72.6 

72.8 

716 

7 J .8 

Dubuaiie, Iowa. ... 
Duluth. Minn 

60.4 

66.8 

71.4 

60.8 

64.7 

64.0 

65.2 

68.7 

72.8 

Tao 

75.0 

71.2 

7 A.b 

67.2 

58.5 

59.3 

67.0 

53.2 

6.3.8 1 

53.0 

67.4 

56.1 

67.0 

62.6 

60.0 

tar 

El Paso, Tex 

70.6 

77.8 

76.8 

78.0 

81.6 

88.8 

80.8 

80.4 

77.6 

77.4 

70.6 

81.4 

81.4 

Eureka, Calif 

64.6 

64.8 

65.3 

52.8 

64.0 

52.8 

62.6 

513 

63.6 

54.3 

57.2 

66.6 

513 

Evans\'ll)e. Ind 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Fresno, Calif. 

76.3 

71.1 

78.1 

80.0 

78.2 

71.9 

73.4 

76.9 

78.2 

712 

80.0 

77.8 

76 4 

8 ai 

77,0 

79.4 

88.0 

80.3 

; 80.2 

80.6 

84.4 

70.7 

78.3 

76 8 

862 

866 

76.8 

76.2 

72.0 

78.6 

76.0 

1 78.2 

77.0 

82.6 

76.6 

719 

76 0 

76 6 

664 

Galveston, Tox 

80.7 

77.8 

78.6 

82.3 

82.6 

81.0 

80.3 

82.8 

77.4 

70.6 

866 

8 L 2 

81.4 

Grand Eapids, Miofa. 

68.1 

64.8 

60.8 

67.6 

63.4 

62.6 

62.6 

00.2 

712 

60.2 

73.4 

066 

71.8 

Greenville, Me 

66.0 

67.6 

67.4 

60. 3 

68.8 

57.6 

58.1 

66.6 

63.8 

59.8 

oao 

61.1 

m4 

Havre, Mont 

62.0 

62.4 

05.1 

60.7 

5 H .8 

50. 3 

50.0 

07.2 

67.6 

61.8 

67.8 

666 

ms 

Indianapolis, lad 

71.6 

68.0 

74.2 

74.8 

69.5 

67.2 

68.8 

71.2 

76.8 

71.1 

76 0 

ms 

72.8 

lola, Kans 

73.4 

69.6 

75.0 

79.6 

71.1 

71.4 

78.2 

70.2 

716 

78.0 

76 4 

76 8 

76 2 

Jacksonville, Fla 

KalispuU, Mont. .... 

70,0 

78.2 

78.3 

82.8 

79.8 

79.4 

70.2 

79.8 

77.4 

78.6 

860 

860 

ms 

68.8 

61.4 

00.7 

57.3 

55.8 

65.3 

65.5 

62.2 

60.2 

55.6 

660 

63.8 

58.1 

Little fioflk, Ark 

77.4 

73.8 

78.2 

84.0 1 

76.2 

' 76.6 j 

76.2 

80.6 

77.2 

75.4 

70.0 

70.4 

77.5 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

66.4 

65.4 

64.4 

64.8 

66.7 

> 63.6 

08.6 

09.8 

68.7 

65.8 

666 

67.7 

63.6 

Lynohliurg, Va 

Madison, wis 

74.6 

71.6 

73,8 

76.6 

71,6 

: 71.0 

72.8 

71.2 

78.4 

71.0 

713 

718 

76.6 

67 2 

64.8 

60.0 

66.6 

62.0 

i 01.8 

61.8 

65.9 

71.2 

60.0 

72.2 

68.6 

71.2 

AlarqnetteJMich 

Memphis, Tenn 

Miami, ^a 

68.6 

68.6 

61.6 

68.8 

56.2 

! 52. 0 1 

62.0 

67.2 

62.3 

58.0 

65.2 

mo 

60.2 

77.6 

73.7 

78.0 

84.2 

76.6 

: 75.0 

76.1 

80.4 

78.8 

76.5 

866 

70.8 

77.0 

80.4 

80.4 

78.8 

81.2 

79.4 

: 70.4 

79.1 

70.4 

70.0 

79.2 

79.7 

70.5 

70.8 

Mobile, Ala 

70.6 

77.0 

78.6 

83.7 

81.6 

70.6 

78.9 

82.0 

80.0 

79.8 

81.2 

868 

76 6 

Modcn% Utah 

Na^ville, Tenn 

03.2 

62.6 

61.8 

61.6 

60.8 

63.0 

G2.8 

70.4 

64.3 

62.0 

618 

C 5.7 

50.1 

75,6 

72.2 

77.8 

81.8 

74.6 

72.0 

78.0 

77.0 

78.2 

73.8 

80.0 

77.0 

74.0 

New Orleans, La 

80.6 

78.0 

78.8 

84.2 

83.8 

, 81. 6 j 

80.4 

83.2 

80.0 

80.8 

81.2 

81.8 

760 

Norfolk, Va 

■74.4 

73.0 

73.2 

76.0 

71.3 

: 72.1 

712 

72.8 

73.4 

713 

718 

76.9 

77.2 

North Platte, Nebr, . 

67.5 

05.0 

70.6 

72.1 

63.8 

i 64.6 

67.0 

73.8 

60.3 

68.4 

71.8 

72.8 

60.2 

Oklahoma city , Okla 

76.7 

78.8 

76.6 

80.8 

73.7 

74.6 

76.9 

81.3 

73.8 

716 

76 0 

77.0 

760 

Omaha, Nebr 

71.6 

00.0 

74.4 

1 75,2 

67.6 

i 68.0 

60.6 

711 

73.4 

73.1 

77.4 

76 6 

72.4 

Parkersburg, W\ Va. 

71.6 

60.6 

72.4 

78.4 

60.0 

, 67.6 

68.6 

70.0 

76.0 

7 a 2 

76.0 

72.2 

mo 

Poorla, lU 

Phoenix, Aris 

Pierre, 8. Dak 

7 a 0 

68.4 

78.2 

74.2 

67.8 

1 65.8 

07.7 

71.4 

718 

72.0 

76 8 

76 2 

760 

84.4 

86.0 

81.0 

84.6 

83.4 

83.0 

84.4 

88.0 

85.4 

814 

818 

862 

868 

66.6 

68.4 

73.4 

68.8 

63.1 

1 63.5 

66.3 

71.7 

71.0 

me 

76 0 

76 6 

68.7 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Portland, Oreg 

Pueblo, Colo 

70.7 

67.6 

70,6 

71.0 

67.1 

i 65.3 

67.6 

68.0 

75.0 

68.6 

73.0 

7 L 2 

71.6 

62.4 

63.6 

62.0 

61.4 

62.6 

1 62.0 

61.8 

67.1 

60.6 

62.1 

614 

665 

665 

60.0 

66.0 

68.8 

70.6 

66.0 1 

1 69.6 

67.2 

710 

68.4 

68.4 

mo 

71.8 

666 

Rosohurg, Oreg. 

62.6 

61.8 

61.7 

61.8 

62.0 

1 61.4 

62.1 

67.4 

6 a 6 

62.4 

618 

67.0 

mo 

Sacramento, Oalif. 

60.4 

60.2 

66.5 

67.1 

68.8 

I 68.0 

72.*^ 

70.0 

69.4 

m 2 

71.9 

7 L 0 

669 

8t. Louis, Mo ... 

74.8 

70.3 

78.4 

81.1 

72.0 

; 71.6 

73.3 

77.1 

77.3 

7 a 2 

764 

762 

762 

8t. Paful, Mina 

67.1 1 

64.6 

70.0 

66.3 

62.4 

! 62.7 

62.8 

66.3 

mo 

6&0 

76 6 

ms 

760 

Salt LakeCit^ Utah. 

87.4 

80.0 

67.5 

1 64.0 

64.2 

i 65.0 

85.8 

76.4 

710 

mo 

71.2 

me 

812 

fiaa Antonio, Tex. ... 

San Diego, Calif 

Saa Francisco, Oalif. 

8 a 4 

78.4 

79.2 

82.0 

83.8 

1 84.0 

83.0 

83.6 

77.6 

7 a 4 

61.0 

764 

862 

68.0 

68.2 

62.8 

63.8 

64.8 

> 61.4 

68.7 

ms 

m 2 

68.6 

61.1 

618 

•63 

68.6 

60.4 

68.3 

56.6 

5 B .0 

1 57.4 

68.6 

50.3 

67.8 

60.2 

61.4 

860 

57.2 

Santa F«,N. Max 

64.8 

62.4 

62.8 

67.0 

64.0 

m 3 

06.0 

88.4 

mi 

63.6 

62.9 

664 

662 

Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, ^ash 

6a7 

66.2 

87.5 

ms 

65.8 1 

68.0 

018 

06.4 

71.7 

mo { 

69.4 

m ? 

m 2 

mi 

mo 

50.5 

68.0 

50.8 

ms 

57.2 

01.8 

57.6 

68.6 

69.8 

ms 

666 

SiMridan, Wyo... 

Stacaveaoat, La 

« L 1 

fi.6 

640 

61.1 

56.6 

mo 

5& i > 

87.0 

mo 

60.8 1 

me 

616 

618 

70.6 

76.2 

70.0 

88.9 

sar 1 

79.4 

aas 

88.0 

77.8 

78.6 ) 

80.4 

868 

m ? 

Snringd^ Mo 

78.8 

68.6 

74.2 

788 

7a8 

mo 

70.9 

77.0 

me 

71.8 

712 

767 

TAB 

TJiomasvSle, da 

70.6 

77.5 

mo 

88.3 

81.1 

78.0 

79.4 

80.3 

78.8 

mo 

868 

669 

77.8 

Trenton, N. 1 

IWalla Walla, Wash.. 

80.5 

m 2 

70.6 

80.4 

67.8 

66.8 

mo 

67.3 

ms 

60.0 

71.1 

n.8 

m5 

68.2 

m8 

6ao 

mo 1 

66.1 

614 

•4.8 

mi 

m4 

65.0 

m4l 

78.9 

068 

Washington, D. C... 

72.2 

70.4 

72.8 

73.8 

ms 

69.7 

72.6 

ms 

73.9 

71.6 

718. 

74.5 

769 

•Wteneistueca, Nev .. 

83.8 

M.4 

61.6 

61.2 

81.0 

61.6 

03.3 

ms 

812 

62 L 1 

88.2 

•87.4 { 

57.8 


i Normals are based on records of 904>r more SFears of obs^ACiens. 
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Ta»lb 79%i^T^mpmmtu(f€: M<mMy normal^ and mMW iempertuhtre^ at s^eciad 
painU in the U«^ Staies, i91B--lS£S — Oontinued. 


StirtioB. 


Kor- July monthly mean temperaturo. 

mal 

tor 1 

July. 1919 1919 1014 J015 1916 1017 1010 1010 1090 j 1021 1922 1928 



78.8 

77.1 

78.0 

78.8 

70.4 
7ae 

83.8 

80.8 

60.9 
oai 
7&6 

87.0 

74.4 

70.8 

71.9 

78.8 

78.9 

71.9 

79.8 

76.8 

64.8 

B2.1 

58.2 

80.2 
80.2 

70.8 

81.8 

73.4 

62.0 

71,9 

76.2 

8a2 

sao 

68.0 

80.0 

70.0 

76.8 

74.3 

05.0 

8a2 

80.7 

70.8 

72.0 

78.8 

sas 

77.0 

76.0 

84.8 

70.8 

74.7 

77.8 

88.2 

77.0 
78.2. 

67.8 

75.0 

68.8 

73.8 

aao 

75.2 

78.8 

83.8 

67.0 

oao 

60.7 

70.8 

84.4 

72.0 

83.4 

77.2 

78.4 

73.0 

70.2 

75.2 

73.2 


i Nonnals are based on records of 30 or aoore years of obaeraatlaas. 
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Table 736; — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature, at seleeted 
points in the United Staiee, — Continued. 
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Table 736. — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperaturet at seheied 
points in the United States, 1 91^-1 9S3 — Continued. 



s Nonnals are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Tmle 736. — T^petaiture: Monthly normal ^ mni moan Umporaiturt, mt §doctod 
poinie in the UniUd SiaUk^ 


Station. 


Nor^ 

mal 

for 


Ootober monthly mean temperature. 


X 


T 






45.4 

64.0 

54.2 

62.4 

66.0 

66.7 

72.7 

53.8 

45.4 

48.0 

58.8 

61.6 

74.5 

47.0 

66.5 

71.0 

61.0 

52.0 

47.8 

60.6 

78.0 

73.8 

51.1 
64.0 

74.6 

65.3 

54.4 
65.3 

57.7 

50.2 

56.2 

71.8 



62.3 
50.2 

55.0 

71.6 

08.1 

64.0 

62.0 

55.4 

58.4 

48.5 

68.8 

61.6 

73.0 

56.1 
57 .^ 

60.6 

61.6 



iNurmab are baaed on records of OOurutape^peamof eb ee rw i ti e u i* 
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TaBLb 786. — fc w i iwrg^yre; M^hlji normal^ and mean tempmreduref at sdeeted 
peiniiinthe ^ ^ 


Norember monthly mean temperature. 
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Tablb 736 . — Temperature: MofUhly normal^ and mean temperature^ at selected 






















Mi$c^am0u» AgrievUtumd Staiiatiee. ^11 

Tablb 737 . — Precipitation: Normal ^ and total precipitation ai selected points in 
the United States, 191t^l92S. 



1 Nonnals are based on records of 20 or more years observations. 
T"*Tnioe, indioates an amount too small to measure. 

SSSIS ** — roK 1923 77 































121 ^ Tearhooh tim Ihftaftmmt of A§»kmliim, 

TiLauB, HoftmeA ^ and total proaipitatiom at oohctad poinU in 

the United sHotmt 
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Tabu* TVIj—FfmA, 


Eoitaliw: Nor$r»ed ^ imd taUd preoipiiaiion at 
6ie United JStatetf IPjff-idtff^Oontiaued. 


9 dected peinie in 


March lotnl predpltatloa. 



I Normals are based on records of 2D or more Tears of obsarrations. 
T-Traoe, indicates an amount too small to measnre. 
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Table 737. — PredpitaUon: Ncrmal^ and total predpUaHon at seleeted point$ in 
^ the United Statee, Continued. 
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Tablb 737. — PredpUation: Normal * and toUd precipiUUion at selected points in 
the United States y 191B-192S — Continued. 


Nor* May total precipitation. 


Amarillo, Tex 

Atlanta, Qa 

Birmingham, Ala 

Bismarck, N. Di^... 

Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Mass 

Brownsville, Tex 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Charleston, S. C 

Charlotte, N. C 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Concordia, Kans 

Des Moines, Iowa... 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Dodge City, Kans... 

Dubuqu^ Iowa 

Duluth, Minn 

El Paso, Tex 

Eureka, Calif 

Evansville. Ind 

Fort Worth, Tox 

Fresno, Calif 

Galveston, Tex 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Greenville, Me 

Havre, Mont 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Ida, Kans 

Jacksonville. Fla 

Kalispell, Mont 

Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

Lynchlnirg, Va 

Madison, Wis 

Marquette, Mich 

Memphis, Toon 

Miami, Fla 

MobUe, Ala 

Modena, Utah 

Nashville, Tenn 

Now Orleans, Lu 

Norfolk Va 

North Platte, Nebr. . 
Oklahoma City, Okla 

Omaha, Nebr 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Peoria, 111 

Phoenix, Ari* 

Pierre, 8. Dak 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland. Orog 

Pueblo, Colo 

Bosoburg, Oreg 

Bacrameuto, Calif . . 

6t. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake Cit^Utah 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego. Calif 

Ban Francisoo, Calif. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

Scranton Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Sheridan, Wyo 

ShrevepoH, La 

SpHi^eld. Mo 

Thomasville, Ga 

Trenton, N. J 

Walla Walla, Wash.. 
Washington, D. C... 
Winnemuoca, Nev... 


8. :>1 


1912 

1013 

1914 

1015 

In . 

In . 

In . 

In . 

1.67 

1. 

41. 

4.43 

1.70 

4.37 

1 

62 

.30 

111 

168 

4. 

48 

1.52 

114 

108 

1. 

99 

161 

4. 43 

1.04 


58 

.51 

4.26 

4.04 

1 

22 

178 

1.64 

1.50 

1. 

12 

9.03 

.50 

150 

1 

48 

167 

1.86 

6.33 

1 

64 

.80 

1.67 

108 


10 

.82 

8.02 

114 

1 

77 

.40 

147 

1.87 

1 

22 

110 

121 

197 

4. 

38 

122 

7.04 

4.64 

2. 

30 

1.88 

156 

155 

1 

84 

4.00 

1 J 3 

126 

1 

70 

1.70 

4.73 

162 

1 

06 

4.83 

121 

108 


88 

1. 42 

113 

1.03 


81 

147 

143 

198 

1 

20 

4.64 

7.61 

190 

4. 

82 

4.63 

122 

T . 

T . 

L 23 

T . 

1.08 

1. 

67 

.70 

107 

184 


59 

I 1.08 

7.00 

171 

2- 

74 

10.71 

140 


3.23 4. fi 0 

3. 34 4. 91 
3. 47 6. 32 

2.09 2.07 

3. 94 5. 67 
0.06 4.15 
4. 26 8. 63 
2.03 .70 

5.10 1.81 

.48 .12 

3. 90 4. 96 
3. 62 6. 57 
3. 32 3. 73 

4. 34 2. 32 
6.37 11.17 
4, 00 7. 70 

.87 .33 

3. 60 4. 02 
3.88 16.80 
4. 07 1. 75 
3.06 1.03 
5. 76 2. 91 
4.60 1.30 
3. 46 3. 78 


2. 13 1. 67 
3. 30 1. .66 


2. 36 1. 89 

1.68 1.55 

2. 05 3. 11 

.08 .94 

4.24 4.29 
3. 62 4. 06 
1.95 1.75 

2.06 1.49 

.41 .17 


3.44 1.44 
1.07 1.64 
2.68 1.27 
4.16 5.74 
5.55 185 
4. 01 1 12 


7. 64 1 70 
3. 06 1 61 


1. 90 3. 04 
5. 84 7. 77 
1 00 8. 67 
.60 3.68 
125 4.38 

.43 .88 


.00 3.12 
104 5.70 

1.82 3.32 

.22 167 


.10 3.64 
1 53 1 82 
1 14 5. 55 

5. 07 3. 69 
1 16 6.05 
1.61 8.47 


3. 54 2. 56 

1 64 3. 84 


1. 06 3. 36 
.50 176 
. 69 7, 67 
1 . 48 3. 88 
.89 1.07 
5. 50 1. 80 

.08 .28 
. 37 3. 17 
128 .83 

3. 29 3. 30 
. 74 1. 72 
3.10 a 98 
1 49 1. 81 

8.55 &52 
1.45 8.75 
1.98 138 
.08 148 
1.72 118 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

In . 

In . 

In . 

In . 

140 

123 

108 

167 

4. 37 

1.78 

7.20 

4.58 

185 

4.07 

4.59 

7.94 

.26 

103 

4.06 

1.27 

106 

1.05 

.08 

.56 

4. 45 

1.99 

4.25 

126 

157 

4. 31 

1.97 

100 

188 

147 

4. 32 

1. 10 

128 

3. 91 

^.04 

1.41 

180 

165 

1.69 

1.96 

145 

192 

138 

1.33 

4.65 

160 

.70 

115 

141 

4. 67 

184 

1. 81 

4.62 

4.05 

156 

4.36 

180 

4.02 

4.15 

1. 12 

111 

152 

5.68 

150 

104 

6.87 

196 

1 14 

T . 

160 

1 47 

1.24 

1.60 

190 

1.56 

1 47 

156 

164 

179 

186 

.86 

4.07 

1. 72 

4. 67 

.14 

.05 

.14 

.03 

1.03 

.29 

1.48 

.04 

168 

6.76 

4 s 74 

118 

102 

1.90 

199 

160 

.18 

.61 

.10 


1 47 

.22 

9.96 

1^ 

4.48 

4.03 

4.78 

1.92 

122 

1 37 

4. 7 f > 

1. 33 

.33 

.13 

1.25 

1.39 

1 36 

185 

1 34 

104 

5. 12 

4. 91 

4. 15 

4. 71 

1.83 

150 

7. 32 

7. 41 

.07 

.43 

1. 72 

1.15 

128 

.64 

4.07 

1 18 

.21 

.40 

. 19 

. 10 

121 

115 

164 

.79 

3. 33 1 

4.87 

155 

151 

1.45 

6.58 

177 

.74 

101 

.90 

6. 51 

112 

4.62 

180 

13. 31 

10.33 

105 

190 

6.04 

170 

123 

.69 

.38 

1.67 

4. 75 

3. 61 

167 

1 18 

1.63 

179 

7.02 

4.08 

1.98 

197 

163 

1.90 

4. 44 

130 

133 

131 

114 

8.31 

5.66 

166 

1 85 

4.08 

1. 70 

155 

5.06 

151 

5.00 

1.64 

140 

102 

1 79 

103 

.45 

T . 

.06 

.42 

172 

102 

178 

1 11 

165 

189 

4.89 

1.03 

131 

1.38 

1. 95 

91 

10! 

.06 

.38 

1.26 

17 A 

1.34 

1.23 

.24 

.12 

.01 

.01 


178 

128 

7.86 1 

100 

192 

4.52 

113 

1.07 

148 

1.32 

1.24 1 

1.83 

130 

180 

106 

142 

.31 

T . 

.34 

.44 

.06 

T . 

T . 

T . 

.84 

1.02 

3. 37. 

128 

125 

158 

133 

148 

.83 

1.19 

108 

.96 

166 

183 

.81 

112 

1.66 

1. 49 

178 

118 

100 

4. 19 

4.52 

153 

123 

1.38 

102 

136 

100 

4.37 

4.18 

166 

148 

.68 

.68 

" .57 

1.84 

135 

5.27 

1.42 

140 

.77 

1.25 

.15 


1021 1022 


Jn. In. 
100 1.60 
1.75 a 01 
1.24 142 
172 165 
115 1. 56 
164 184 
140 190 
111 101 
1. 08 1. 19 
1 02 0. 56 
4. 50 1 72 
140 100 
.80 1 18 
179 109 
1.51 142 

151 154 

162 187 


126 4.70 
177 128 


1.04 4.58 
.69 .40 

104 4.03 
1.23 164 
1.07 144 
117 147 
1.55 158 
4. 85 8. 70 


. 75 4. 74 I 
3. 57 .05 

115 4.87 1 
5. 13 4. 16 
1. 67 1 27 
1.27 3.48 
5.60 0.06 
1 07 1 31 
1.26 1.61 
1.15 4.89 

1. 61 1 75 

4. 72 3. 42 
1. 89 1 53 
1. 85 6. 88 
1 18 1 37 

4. 10 4. 00 


4, 79 3. 58 
1 49 1 59 
.99 .1.60 
.98 1.67 

1.76 1.08 
.75 .43 

4.29 1.26 

1 38 1 48 
1.05 116 
1 01 3. 46 

154 .86 

.62 .55 

185 .29 

128 120 
1. 08 1. 06 
108 104 
166 4.04 


5.82 4.27 
1.18 .47 




1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more yesn d observations. 
T— Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Tabuc 737. — Precipitation: Normal ^ and total precipitation at eeleeted pointe in 
the United Statee,191»-t6iS—CoTMjmeA. 


Station. 


Nor- 

mal 

for 

June 

June total precipitation. 

1012 

1013 

1914 

1916 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1933 

1923 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

2.09 

1.90 

A 32 

0.84 

1.04 

A 18 

A8S 

1.44 

AM 

AOO 

7.76 

A 77 

,9.70 

3.88 

11. 21 

A 10 

A 14 

A82 

3.28 

1.76- 

8.31 

AOS 

8.47 

1.60 

A 41 

A83 

3.88 

6.18 

A 76 

4.49 

4.80 

A02 

A 44 

7.04 

A30 

AOS 

1.45 

A82 

A 10 

AM 

A66 

Aoe 

9.90 

A 70 

1..60 

A 16 

.69 

.68 

AOO 

.92 

AM 

L99 

.88 

.86 

1.64 

.82 

.48 

J.08 

.34 

.68 

T. 

1. 18 

.09 

.67 

2.06 

AOS 

.27 

.64 

1.40 

1.30 

A04 

4.06 

1.94 

1.08 

6.78 

3.58 

A05 

AOB 

A 87 

12.78 

4.06 

.63 

T. 

.17 

.71 

1.39 

6.08 

0.70 

4.69 

6.56 

1.96 

3.14 

.83 

1.69 

1.72 

1.72 

A04 

6.28 

2.81 

.M 

A 11 

1.52 

8.38 

A64 

A 43 

1.67 

1.15 

2.29 

3.07 

A84 

3. 68 

8.67 

4.83 

2.09 

1.06 

7.60 

A49 

A 39 

6.89 

2.88 

4.33 

4.62 

9.76 

1.92 

.27 

6.33 

2.46 

.61 

AM 

AW 

A 46 

6.39 

4. 21 

A 12 

A 45 

6.66 

4.70 

2.43 

A 43 

3.60 

1.88 

A 74 

AM 

1. 67 

1. 17 

1. 18 

.26 

1.34 

.37 

.34 

1.24 

.72 

.70 

A92 

.00 

ASS 

3. 06 

1.78 

1.08 

3.63 

3.00 

7.25 

2.87 

1.09 

A 16 

AM 

1.67 

.12 

1.70 

A98 

2. 16 

A29 

2.20 

4.47 

4.32 

A90 

6.97 

A 44 

2.08 

A36 

1.77 

A 18 

3.08 

1.96 

1. 33 

2.80 

AOS 

1.98 

3.69 

1.83 

1.24 

6.28 

ASS 

AOO 

1.49 

4. 97 

2.96 

2.76 

2.73 

9.33 

A06 

A 17 

1.85 

A 14 

.84 

3.36 

A 10 

7.33 

4.96 

2.00 

3.62 

A 89 

A60 

A24 

A 16 

6.03 

7.30 

1.25 

4.66 

2.63 

A95 

3.63 

2.95 

1.28 

6.84 

4.58 

A 14 

1.69 

AOO 

3.68 

4.09 

A 70 

A62 

1.40 

A 32 

8.65 

2.02 

3.82 

A 96 

A 16 

.91 

.26 

1. 72 

2.08 

4.48 

1.37 

A96 

4. 66 

1.98 

1.92 

6. 81 

3.06 

A 61 

A 12 

A 16 

A24 

6.24 

A54 

1.30 

AOO 

4.63 

1.32 

A03 

6.28 

4.96 

6.81 

1.93 

.84 

A 77 

AOO 

A 38. 

A 97 

3.89 

.66 

1.27 

.91 

1.47 

T. 


.30 

.83 

.27 

.99 

.79 

.06 

.60 

1.06 

1.29 

1.60 

1.73 

.06 

i.'oo 

.00 

.02 

.14 

1.92 

1.30 

.14 

1.07 

4.17 

3,30 

1.66 

8.99 

A 09 

4.68 

4.20 

AOO 

6.76 

3. 77 

A44 

A65 

6.09 

A 97 

4. 20 

3.03 

2.97 

0.88 

8.30 

1.97 

6.16 

8.72 

ASS 

AOS 

1.76 

0.74 

.10 

T. 

.10 

.23 




.01 


.03 

.01 

.12 

T. 

4.76 

4.03 

2. 61 

.12 

‘.'oi 

i’is 


2.79 

1A’49 

6.08 

A 97 

8.96 

A24 

A. 62 

1.02 

1.60 

6.13 

J.86 

A50 

3. 44 

1. 17 

1.84 

AOO 

3.63 

3.16 

1.07 

A 09 

1. 91 

1.82 

3.34 

2.00 

3.99 

8.09 

3.38 

2.25 

A 12 

3.88 

10.00 

3.78 

A 82 

1.52 

1. 48 

4.07 

3.35 

AOS 

1.48 

1. 45 

1.08 

A09 

AUO 

.82 

A 89 

4.31 

2.02 

2.36 

3.06 

2.91 

A 92 

6.24 

an 

A33 

3.78 

3.22 

.09 

2.30 

4. 73 

6.98 

4.26 

3.04 

«A60 

AOS 

.94 

2. 64 

4.21 

3.59 

A 41 

6.03 

A 35 

6.68 

9.02 

4.66 

1.32 

].65 

6.46 

.3.08 

A 32 

13.79 

A27 

A 71 

6.88 

A94 

1. 74 

A 69 

3.21 

2.51 

2.09 

A 91 

2.76 

.58 

.56 

.96 

1.22 

.M 

L48 

4.09 

3.84 

A06 

.01 

3.72 

3.00 

3.82 

A 77 

A 76 

A 27 

A 07 

A 21 

1.80 

.07 



.68 

.09 

T. 



.08 


T. 

.01 

T. 

.03 

.1. 89 

a:w 

2.88 

2.21 

4.16 

A2B 

AJ7 

2.91 

7.61 

6.12 

1.86 

A37 

2.13 

4. 10 

1.13 

3. 73 

A 40 

1.78 

4.52 

A 47 

1.84 

A 36 

6.62 

3.52 

A 17 

A05 

A 61 

A 46 

2.76 

4. 21 

A 13 

7.26 

2.48 

A 61 

A 01 

2.80 

1.62 

4.60 

3.10 

4. 37 

4.:i9 

.97 

.12 

1.72 

.3.19 

2.61 

3.90 

5.64 

1.83 

A 16 

A 81 

A 04 

7.89 1 

14.03 

4.07 

2.67 

12.68 

A 36 

A 71 

A 17 

7.28 

3.90 

1.14 

4.50 

AM 

6. 95 

4.63 

3.88 

8.78 

7.41 

5,42 

2.23 

A02 

A 12 

0.04 

3.97 

2.03 

A 97 

.40 

.05 

.44 

L50 

.85 

.01 

T. 

.36 

.18 

.60 

.01 

.23 

.24 

4. 37 

6.00 

.90 

A 9.6 

1.42 

4.62 

Aa3 

A70 

3.90 

3. 81 

2.29 

6. 37 

A43 

6. 10 

4.11 

6. ,68 

3. .61 

5.61 

0.70 

2.77 

A 46 

AOO 

8. 45 

9. 44 

A 46 

6.38 

4.33 

4.63 

6.70 

3.20 

6.52 

1.96 

A66 

3.25 

3.48 

5.05 

1.06 

9.78 

1.43 

3.26 

.67 

A J3 

4.63 

3.39 

A09 

A38 

A 18 

4. 16 

3.35 

1.39 

.87 

A 15 

3.07 

4.76 

3.82 

.02 

7.23 

A 16 

1.88 

3.00 

A87 

AOS 

A80 

.30 

A63 

6.05 

A 09 

2. 28 

7,01 

A83 

AOS 

A 19 

1.80 

A44 

A62 

3. 67 

A68 

AOO 

4.06 

A48 

A96 

A 10 

4.84 

A30 

3.17 

3.39 

A80 

A30 

A63 

AOO 

5.42 

4.30 

1.86 

A60 

A46 

A06 

A56 

7.48 

4.09 

3.96 

A 18 

2.17 

.90 

A08 

.12 

.01 


.06 

.48 



.06 

T. 

T. 

.04 

T. 


.A 08 

.01 

.32 

A72 

4.12 

A^ 

’.'84 

1.59 

AOO 

A 12 

.64 

AOO 

A07 

3.89 

6.67 

1.04 

A 31 

A 30 

A 82 

AG5 

A40 

AOS 

A 74 

6.33 

A 12 

A38 

1,78 

A OR 

4.M 

1.62 

1.47 

1.83 

1.17 

.12 

.91 

All 

1.36 

.14 

1.19 

?47 

2.24 

.60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.22 

.58 

1.02 

1.39 

.47 

7.14 

.53 

.91 

1.07 

A 07 

8.27 

L76 

.71 

.91 

.26 

.33 

.08 

.90 

.70 

1.01 

L32 

.15 

.68 

.11 

.00 


,01 


T. 


.06 

.06 

T. 

.00 

4.47 

A03 

1.&6 

.10 

A77 

3.97 

’.’62 

1.47 

A85 

1.53 

A 31 

.80 

4.33 

A41 

1. 10 

3.06 

A4e 

8.68 

3.79 

A79 

A 81 

A40 

7.70 

A 70 

A 01 

A28 

.77 

.90 

3.37 

A68 

1.44 

.06 

.19 

.20 

T. 

.15 

.08 

.83 


All 

A22 

2.90 

.01 

.03 

.49 

.02 

A36 

7.01 

AA3 

4.59 

A92 

.79 

.03 

.16 

.00 

T, 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.00 


.02 

T. 

T. 

.04 

.17 

.81 

.02 

.29 


T. 

T. 

T. 

'-T.' 

.04 

T. 

.20 

.00 

1.04 

A 21 

! 4.20 

1.72 

.10 

.38 

; .06 

.68 

1.00 

AM 

A86 

.74 

.34 

A 67 

1.67 

1.84 

AQ6 

A27 

Afl8 

A48 

AOO 

A40 

5.00 

1. 61 

7.06 

AOO 

1.40 

1 A 76 

1.71 

i 1.7» 

.40 

1.82 

3.70 

.60 

.36 

1.03 

1.29 

.08 

LM 

1.90 

1.12 

A90 

! 1.00 

ATI 

A33 

1.02 

1.27 

.M 

1.88 

1.M 

A 21 

AU 

8.66 

3.70 

A23 

A99 

AID 

8.08 

.49 

A 13 

5.63 

A23 

8.84 

8.77 

A48 

A 19 

6.74 

A 71 

1.4fl 

A81 

AOO 

A09 

A61 

AOO 

1.43 

9.06 

.00 

AlO 

4.72 

A61 

7.90 

A02 

4.16 

A55 

A39 

A 74 

ASS 

8.22 

3.51 

AM 

lan 

A 40 

A3Q 

.08 

L74 

AO? 

AM 

A 16 

3.78 

L89 

AOS 

4.83 

AM 

1.17 

1. 10 

1.78 

All 

L12 

.40 

1.77 

.57 

.10 

.04 

1.08 

.07 

.51 

ABO 

4. 18 

4.36 

1.81 

A20 


7.58 

A26 

AOO 

A44 

AflO 

A 45 

AID 

A80 

.04 

2. 14 

A 14 

A17 

.06 


.36 

1.33 

— - 

.51 

.82 

.15 

AW 


Amarillo, Tex.....^.. 
Atlanta, 

Blnninglm]% Ala i 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

Boiso, Idaho 

Boston, Mass 

Brownsville, . 

BiUtolo,N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Ciiarloston, S. C 

Charlotte, N. O 

Cheyenn^Wyo-,.— 

Chicaeo, lu 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Concordia, Ksus 

Des Moin^ Iowa... 
Devils Lake, N.Dak. 
Dodge City. Ktins- . 

Dubuqu^ Iowa 

Duluth, Minn 

B1 Paso, Tex 

Eureka, Calif. 

Evansville. Ind 

Port Wort^ Tex... 

Fresno, OaBf 

Galveston, Tex. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Greenville, Me 

Havre, Modi 

Indianapolis, Ind. . . 

Idla, Kaus 

laoksonville, Fla 

KaUspell, Mont 

Little Rock, Ark... 
Los Angeles, (?alif.. 

Lynchburg, Va 

Madison, Wis 

Marquette, Mich,. - 

Memphis, Teuu 

Miami, F^a 

Mobile, Ala 

ModenfL Utah 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Orleans, La... 

NorfoUL Va 

North Matte, Nebr.. 
Oklahoma ( 'Jty,Okia 

Omaha, Nebr j 

Parkersburg, W. VaJ 

Peoria, & I 

PhoeuiiL Aris 

Pierre, ft. Dak , 

PlttBburglL Pa I 

PortlaniC Oreg-,.. 

Pueblo, Colo 

Roseburg, Oreg... 
Sacramento, Calif. . . 

Bt. Loui^ Mo 

Bt. Paul, Minn 

Balt Lake Clt3% Utah 
Ban Antonio. Tex.... 

Ban Die^ OaUf. 

San FnaSsom Calif. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

Scranton. Pa. 

Beattie, wash.. 

Sheridan, Wyo. 

Shreveport, La...... 

tortogftdd, Mo. 

Inomasvllie, Qa 

Trenton, N.J 

Walla Walla, Wash.. 
Waahington, D. C... 
Wianemneoa, Kev. . 


1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
T«*>Trace, Indloatos an amount too small to measure. 



M4$edkmeou* A^riot^urdl Statktio^ 
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Tablb *iZ*t*-^Pr€cipitation: Normal ^ and toUU predpitaHon af selected poinie til 
the United SiateSf i^ii9-iPj8d---CoziUnued. 

, July total proripitAtion. 

mal - - ■ ‘ I - 

. 1012 1013 1014 1016 I 1916 1017 1018 1010 1030 1021 1022 1023 


AmarUlo^Tex 3.17 

Atlanta, Qa 4.78 

Blrmingliam, Ala 4 . 70 

Btenarak, N« Dak... 2. 14 

Boise, Idaho 18 

Boston, Mass 3.. 36 

Brownsvilla, Tex — i. 88 

BnJffalo, N. Y.. 3.40 

Canton, N.Y 3.23 

Charleston, S. C 7. 26 

Charlotte, N. C 5.40 

Cheyenne Wyo 1. 99 

Chicago, 111 3. 64 

Cincinnati, Ohio 3. M 

Cleveland, Olito 3. 56 

Concordia, Kaos 3.62 

DesMoines, Iowa 3.86 

Devils Lake,N.Dak. 3.78 
Dodge City, Kaus... 3. 38 

Dubuque. Iowa 4.30 

Duhith, Minn 3-66 

El Paso, Tex 2.13 

Boroka, Calif* 11 

EvansvUle, Ind .3. 81 

Fort Worth. Tex.... :104 

Fresno, Calif 

Galveston, Tex 3. 

Grand Rapids. Mich 2. 63 

Greenville. Me 4.24 

Havre, Mont L 92 

Indianapolis, Ind 4. 13 

Iola,K:«ii.s 3.92 

Jacksonville. Fla 0. 20 

Knlispell, Mont 84 

Little Rock, Ark.... 3.00 

Lob Angeles, Calif 

Lynchburg. Va A 03 

Madison, Wh 3.90 

Marquette, Mich — 3. 10 

Memphis, Tenn 3. 61 

Miami, Fla. 7.24 

Mobile, Ala 7.04 

Modena, Utah 1. 26 

Nashville, Tenn A 35 

Now Orleans, Ia — 6. 47 
Norfolk, Va-. ....... 5.80 

North Platte. Nebr- 2.(i8 
Oklahoma City, Okla .A 66 

Omaha, Nebr 4. 38 

Parkersburg, W.Va-- A 66 

Peoria, in 2.97 

PhoeSbc, Ari* L07 

Pierre. 8. Dak. 2.36 

Pittsburgh, Pa A 42 

PortlatuL Orog .54 

Pueblo, Colo L07 

Rosoburg, Oreg... -v - . 82 

Raoramento, Calif 

St.LouiAMo 3.43 

8t. Paul, Mina 3.40 

Salt Lake Cityjatoh. .54 
Baa Antonio, Tex... 2L22 

San Diego, Calll 

San Fram^oo, Calif. . 01 
gantol'*,N.kM... 171 
Scranton, Fa 8.^ 



1 Normals are based on records of 20 or mon years of obtervatioiM. 
Ti«Trace, indicates an amount too small to m eas nr e. 




















Tamlb 7B7.-^Fre€^pit0iion: Nortiud^ and total preHpitalion at seleeied poHUt in 
the United States, i^JlS^Jl^lR^Chntinued, 























AfrievUnt^ StatutiM. 


12l» 


Tatois •fi7.—Pr«eipHaUon; Nornud ‘ and total precipitation at eeleeled point* <» 
the United State*, 1919-19iS--42oniiUmod. 



* Normals are based on reoords of ao or more years of observations. 
T—Traoe, IndioateB an amount too small to measure. 

























i 22 ii Teat^ok «/ ikt Pe f^ rtin ent of A§H»Atm 9 ^ 199 $. 

Tabls 7S7,—Pr€eipUaiion: ‘ and toUd pr^pikUi 0 n at udacM mminta in 

th€ Uniiad 8t€de$, jfPiJ9-iPi95-^Qa^iied. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Cot. 

October total precipitation. 

1912 

1018 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1818 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1023 


7n. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Amarillo. Tax 

L71 

a 80 

ffim 

448 

156 

800 

0.84 

8 47 


nirl 


823 

7.84 


234 

A62 

824 

814 

845 

2 11 

160 

4.04 

804 

.54 

885 

848 

i.50 


2l34 

177 

155 

852 

8.67 

.88 

188 

1884 

831 

.54 

104 

181 

160 

Bl li 1 

1.08 

.04 

113 

.79 

152 

.18 

.21 

.28 

.08 

.26 

158 

.88 

108 

B : d uNMvWip 

1.28 

8 51 

167 

120 

.21 

.84 

T. 

Pqi 


834 

.16 

.62 

878 


8.80 


804 

154 

882 

.04 

888 

Kl 

813 

161 

124 

197 

837 

B ‘:1b i^BHi 

8.28 

18 58 

176 

858 

.82 

828 

T. 

8.87 

gWtva 

856 

100 

.74 

848 

Buffalo, N. y 

8.58 

A2B 

865 

180 

811 

838 

800 

Ifl 

SyVa 

ISll 


8 70 

168 

Canton, N. Y. 

8.84 

888 

8 87 

182 

855 

822 




its3 

lESLl 

8 61 

843 

Charlaiiinn, fl. 0,^ ,^r 

8.08 

.06 

865 

414 

427 

487 

.32 


flIETw 

.06 

170 

873 

800 

Charlotte. N. 0 

8.15 

1 14 

820 

811 

807 

8M 

105 

■■MUI 


m 

176 

8 83 

118 


.72 

850 

148 

120 

1.11 

195 

.80 

.06 

167 

.06 

.06 

.23 

888 

i 1 mmmm 

2:55 

8.52 

828 

880 

.40 

8.88 

3.06 

iTrl 

8 41 

157 

826 

8.40 

4 67 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

2.82 

812 

871 

8S0 

836 

181 

870 


9.51 

176 

8 72 

123 

.03 

CleTelaod, Ohio 

2.78 

3.16 

806 

830 

177 

810 



817 

8 57 

801 

158 

173 

Concordia, Kans-... 

800 

811 

1 10 

8 40 

840 


Ib3 

tiu 

iKSH 

1 01 

.72 

1 14 

175 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

868 

8 76 

8 67 

8 57 

.48 


1 .02 

881 

820 

180 

151 

841 

110 

Devils Loire, N. Dak. 

123 

138 

140 

115 

.45 

Hf^fl 

1 182 

.55 

.65 

.23 

181 

.52 

125 

Dodse City. Kans... 

140 

.15 

.30 

.43 

.81 

.70 


■P '.yj 

101 

3.58 

.23 

■ffv 

883 


868 


802 

888 

803 

832 

Isa 


822 

818 

8 48 


107 

Duluth, Minn. 

874 


88H 

114 

eshm 

1 18 

883 

it:l 

8 71 

410 

.70 


. .46 

El Faso, Tex 

.95 

KJ 

T. 

.80 

.18 

107 

T. 

■ i t'A 

.97 

.67 

.11 


.58 

Euraka. Cnlif 

865 

165 

.88 

8 70 

.70 

.47 


■ 1 rim 

mpzm 

411 

1.50 


855 

B’^y?mTOT1fB i t iWill 

810 

850 

860 

876 

138 

805 

806 

2.40 

840 

165 

808 

wxi- 

878 

Forth Worth, Tex... 

8 51 

151 

828 

.28 

858 

180 

.17 

881 

0.44 

8 52 

.31 


806 

Fresno, Calif 

.72 

.01 

T. 

.26 




.11 

.20 

.84 

T. 


.37 

H r " H <Al- 1 ^ 

A 18 

804 

15.37 

806 


.09 

140 

878 

8. 30 

7. 02 

3.83 


811 

Kf 1 If; m« 1 jTt*)?* i Si'JK 

854 

3.07 

802 

8 72 

.60 

873 

457 

8 59 

3.01 

182 

3.61 

Eviy, 

8.30 

B*l ?-v :vi V-J 1 1 r.in A ftWlIB 

836 

4 42 

7.64 

ESSM 

IS3 

887 

8 40 

6.38 

4.13, 

822 

4 82 

Bwr 

845 

Havre, Mont .... 

.50 

.76 

.88 

8 82 

.42 

101 

.88 

1 05 

.75 

125 

.16 

Hfii' 

.71 

Indianofwlis, Ind.... 

870 

810 

8 73 

167 

172 

147 

806 

8 75 


106 

170 

178 

829 

Jola, Kans. 

2.27 

850 

8 70 

4 65 

100 

167 

..87 

808 

8 33 

409 

.88 

iVi'l 

7.43 

Jacksonville. Fla.... 

806 

817 

136 

834 

8 45 

477 

.38 

807 

181 

.11 

6. 37 

tin 

475 


1 17 

.41 

120 

840 

.34 

111 ■ 

.54 

.01 

105 

126 

115 

105 

.55 

B UP 4 

8 55 

887 

4 78 

147 

810 

892 

808 

414 

18 20 

8 23 

.14 

.77 

100 


.77 

.56 

T. 

.31 


8 71 


T. 

.56 

.76 

.50 

.24 

.04 

Lynchburg, Va 

838 

.96 

8.30 

4 42 

821 

822 

2.24 

.05 

865 

Hsi 

2.45 

419 

160 

Madison, Wis 

8 42 

8 40 

8 53 

8 09 

.48 

897 

808 

818 

8 05 

Esjl 

8.70 

.65 

813 

M arquettOtJ^f Jcb 

3. 10 

8 74 

820 

103 

8 07 

4 80 

2.06 

3. 91 

3.26 

182 

129 

174 

870 

Meini)hl8, Tenn 

8 74 

864 

8 63 

181 

802 

8 28 

172 

8 57 

10.13 

868 

1.40 

.80 

874 

Miami, Fla 

18 54 

8 20 

4 51 

892 

11.65 


811 

482 

8 73 

8 04 

18.20 

18 85 

877 

Mobile, Ala 

818 

11.21 

170 

.75 

468 

852 

.70 

18 57 

853 

465 

1 42 

4 61 

804 

ModnnA Vtah 

.82 

3. 17 

.26 



818 


.09 


EYTil 

VHtTI 

.37 

.10 

Nflshville, Tenn..... 

848 

845 

803 

880 

.42 


825 

844 


8 75 

893 

.75 

138 

Now Orleans, La 

808 

8 47 

853 

863 


8 51 

.71 

11.07 


869 

185 

825 

836 

Norfolk, Va 

8 91 

.78 

868 

839 


862 

880 

1 .70 


04. 

.128 

875 

170 

North Flatte. Nebr.. 

1.15 

112 

.14 

.02 

107 

.81 

.32 

143 


120 

.02 

.14 

177 


181 

138 

852 

150 

884 

178 

HliJ 

8 81 

812 

7.38 

.18 


864 


8 85 

8 41 

106 



117 

.55 

405 

8 79 

8 87 

152 

145 

.71 


844 

148 

855 

Will 

ixa 

858 

477 

810 

8 37 

140 

107 

UlJ 

.83 

FeorJa. Ill 

8 57 

408 

811 

815 

.56 

893 

823 

807 

812 

193 

mi 


886 

PluMjnl^ Aris 

.85 

.82 

.01 

830 

T. 

.06 

T. 

.62 

.25 

.46 

.11 

T. 

.28 

Fierro, 8. Dak 

.81 

.10 

.53 

196 

120 

Ka 

^KZal 

.41 

8 19 

125 

128 

.44 

1 .30 

FittsbunilLpa. 

836 

807 

420 

3.07 

884 

831 1 

827 

808 

8 37 

148 

826 

163 

: 106 

PortkuuL Oreg... 

860 

830 

802 

8 47 

ww:m' 

nrii 


447 

1. 43 

mi 


mm 

161 

Pueblo, Colo.’ ...... 

.70 

.58 

.17 

166 

.41 

.71 

.61 

,14 

.30 

.01 

1.21 

.10 

878 

ftoseburg, Oreg. 

8 61 


176 

856 

.04 

.43 


118 

828 

8 78 

813 

■1 o 

840 

Baisramento, Calif. . . 

104 


.13 

.82 

T. 

.70 

T. 

.40 

.01 

120 

.80 

1 X 

.66 

St. Louis. Mo 

8 41 

Fj • 1 

408 

7,45 

.90 

104 

187 

868 

852 

836 

1 45 

it 

8.74 

St. Paul, Minn. 

834 

11 il 

803 

188 

159 

120 

108 

861 

191 

185 

.48 


I 800 

Salt Lake City, r tab. 

140 

897 

131 

861 

.01 

8 45 


113 

852 

8 57 

120 


818 


149 

874 

886 

5.78 

111 

8 57 

.48 

405 


8 85 

103 

1 T. 

I 180 

San Diego, Calif..... 

.46 

.80 

T. 

ISCl 


.87 

.17 

.42 

104 

.18 

.67 

.00 

.37 

flan Fraudsoq. Calif. 

120 

.40 

.85 

.20 1 

.01 

.52 



.17 

.27 

183 

.52 


' .48 

Santa Fe, N. Mez 

107 


.42 

840 

ti.ll 

876 

.19 

873 

1 82 

142 

.08 

Ril 

848 

flcranton. Pa 

801 


890 

DEII 

DBI 

.01 

807 

825 

804 

802 

878 

ail 



807 


800 

437 

800 

118 

.10 

846 

150 

410 

801 

887 

.806 


102 


805 

.66 

.48 

885 

177 

.51 

8 87 

110 

.34 

gi 

173 

Shreveport, La | 

818 

.00 

805 

.32 

195 

817 

818 

4 25 

11.75 

880 

.OB 

II 

' 848 

fl^ngAeld. Mo......! 

880 

880 

857 

884 

856 

124 

.81 

8 72 

1104 


858 

ai *■ 

470 

%mosyi%, Oa .| 

840 

.88 

8.32 

817 

868 

488 

.85 

165 

.43 

128 

188 

a ^ ft 

181 

Ikenton. K. J.......! 

841 

857 

820 

174 

100 



,74 

3.00 

.08 

.84 

b ■ ' 

886 


147 

818 

844 

199 

.00 

.88 

.01 

153 

105 

165 

L98 

B 

811 

l.i T *1*!; 

809 

.06 

837 

165 

872 

176 

481 

.86 

864 

.40 

185 

141 

186 


.52 

135 

.51 

.03 

.05 

L43 

T. 

.45 

.66 

.53 

.95 

.41 

108 


1 Normals are baaed on records of a»Ar nosie years olobaerTatiopfc 
T^^Tnice, iadloates an amount too small to mtaaore. 
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TabiiiB 7S7 .— Normal ^ and McU prseipiUUion at »shei § d peint§ in 
the UnUed States, i9i$--19a^-<ioniiuaed. 



1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more yeait of oboenrAtloiw. 
T*»Traoe, indicates an amount too small to measars. 
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Tabljb 737. — PreciTpitoHon: Norfnal^ and toted predpitoHon at tdeeied paints in 
the United States, 191B-^i9MS — Continued. 


Nor* December total precipitation, 

mal 

for I 

Deo. 1012 1013 1014 1015 1016 1017 1018 1010 1020 1021 




Weather Bureau. 

> Kormato are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
T««Tr8ce, indicates an amount too small to meaaore. 
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Africa — P**®- 

British , rainfall and sheep growing 233-234 

Portuguese, sugar production 861 

South — 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

sugar production 861 

Union , sheep production 230 

wool exports 292 

Aftermath pastures, grazing 374 

Agricultural — 

associations, cooperative slu'd ies 36-38 

Economics Bureau, preparation of report on wheat situation 95 

expansion, misdirection and excess 502-504 

nroducts — 

exports 1103-1114, 1118, 1119-1126, 1136 

foreign trade, 1862-1923 .. 1135 

imports 1004-1102, 1111. 1114-1118, 1126-1135 

surplus, purchase by Government, discussion.. 16-17 

situation, monthly circular 29 

statistics 601-1222 

Agriculture — 

changes, economic studies Ill 

conditions, prices and costs, discussion - - 6-7 

credits act, effect, remarks 275 

Department- 

appropriations and expenditures, 1023 - . 77-78, 79-83 

building program 74-76 

new organization 38. 39 

organization, 1924 11 

receipts from various activities 78-79 

regulation of grazing on National Forests 264 

study of sheep raising costs 269 

wool, grades establishment 298 

work against predatory animals 265 

iinproveinent — 

ill 1923 and causes 1,6, 12-13 

needs 13-14 

information, demand for 29 

intensive, comparisons 475-478 

International Institute, reports 20 

Secretary — 

forew^drd to Yearbook - m 

report for fiscal year 1 923 1-93 

report on “The wheat situation”. 95-160 

w^heat regions, readjustments. 138-146 

world , survey 1 20-21 

Alabama — 

cane and sirup production - - _ 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, lOW 

Alaska — 

forest products consumption, comparisons 483 

timber stand 1058 

Alcohol, manufacture from molasses 211 

Aldous, a. E., aid on forage article 311 

Alfalfa- 

feed— 


for sheep, notes 267, 268 

use and value 346^7 

value, etc., 1919 887 

freight rates 1171 

importance as feed crop 1 842 

♦ ‘ 1223 ‘ 
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Alfalfa — Continued. 

seed — Page. 

farm prices, monthly, 1912-1023... 861 

market prices, by months, 1910-1923 863 

prices to farmers, monthly, 1912-1923 8^ 

requirement for acre 1140 

Alkali- 

bug, injury to beets, hibernation, etc-. 192 

. salts, accumulation from irrigation water, prevention 40 

Almonds, imports 1100,1114 

Ammoniates, fertilizer material, prices, wholesale 1190 

Ammonium phosphate, preparation improvement. 40 

Animal — 

unit, definition, note 321 

units — 

carried by pastures in Uuifed States.. 369 

per acre, on pastures in various localities 383, 

384, 389, 390, 394, 396, 404 

Animals — 

domestic, definition, note 311 

farm — 

and products, statkstics 879-1049 

prices changes 4 

live — 

exports. 1103,1111,1119 

imports 1094, 1111, lf26 

meat — ^ 

prices, index number, b^ months 1 193-1 194 

slaughter under inspection 1012 

numbcr.s grazed on pastures in United States 369 

])redatory — 

control. 44 

elimination on ranges 400 

units required for increased population.. 473 


See also Livestock 

Ant, Argentine, protection of sugar-cane mealybug. 181 

AppalatMiian Mountains, sheep raising. 250 

Apples — 

cold-storage holdings, by months, 1915-1923 735 

commercial, crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923. .. 1138 

crop — 

condition, by months, 1866-1923.-. 732 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 113S 

exports 1107, 1113, 1122 

jobbing prices, 10 markets, 1920-1923 736-738 

prices — 

by months, 1910-1923 - 735 

by States, December 1, 1910-1923 731 

wholesale, at New York, 1881-1923.. 739 

production — 

annual, 1889-1923 : 731-732 

by States, 1919-1923 731-732 

decrease, 1912-1922, and causes 733 

shipments, car lot, by States 733-735 

.X. oe •vo-i i i i i mn -i « oa 


Appropriations — 

Agriculture Department, 1923. 77,79-58 

Federal, against wolves, etc 2fi6 

Apricots, dried, exports 1 107, 1 122 

Argentina — 

beef, exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

com prices, 1912-1923 678-679 

eggs, expora and imports 1046 

meats, exports an^ imports— 1017 

pesos, exenange rates in New York, 1912-1923 1164 

pork products, net exports, 1909-1922 971 



Inieact. 




Avgewtina — CoDtinued. 
sheep — 

production 230, 231 

raising, decrease j.j 283 

raising, note 282 

sugar production - 851 

wheat, freight rates to liverpool 661 

wool exports, note - 292 

Aigentine ant, protection to sugar-cane mealybug 181 

Ar|tois, imports 1096, 1111, 1114 

Ahd regions, wheat production cost 125-124 

Aviaona — 

eane and sirup production 166 

forest fires, number, damage area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

remarks 255-256 

Arkansas — 

cane and sirup production ..... 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

Arlington Experiment Farm road in v eetigations 41 

Arnf.r, G. B. L. — 

article on “ Sugar ’ * (with others) - - 161-228 

preparation of statistics 601 

Army worm, beet, occurrence, injury" and control 192 

AteUmas spp. See Milkweeds. 

Asia Minor, sheep growing, note 234 

Asses, foreign countries, numl^ers 1031-1036 

Australia — 

animal units, ratio to population 322 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

droughts, damage to sheep industry 232 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

pork products, net exports 1909-1922 972 

Port Adelaide, wheat prices 631 

sheep — 

production 230, 281, 232 

raising, note - 239 

sugar production 861 

wool exports, note 292 

Austria — 

eggs, exports and imiiorts.. — 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

poultry , exports and imports - 1042 

sugar production - 849 

Austria-Hungary — 

eggs, exports and imports. 1046 

meats, exports and imports, 1911-1913 1017 

poultry , exports and mmorts 1042 

Aviators, weather forecasts ror — 47 

l^on — 

exports.. — ^ 1120 

exports by months, 1910-1923 969 

prices — 

in England, monthly, 1909-1928 974-976 

wholesale and retail, 1913-1923 9^ 

Bagasse — 

treatment and utilization 181*182 

uses, note - - 218 

Bam, J. B.^idd on forage article, note 311 

BaxsR. O. Is. — 

article on — 

“Our forage resources’* (with others) 811*413 

(with othm) 181*228 

“The sheep industry’’ (with others) i. 88B-810^ 

“The utOisatieB oi our lands for erc^ pasture, and lEeceeta” 

(with others) - 41IHM6 . 

study of wheat situation W 
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Paft* 

Balkan region, sheep growing, note—- 2d4 

Ballow, E. B., study of wheat situation 95 

Baltimore, prices of tobacco, 1957-1923-. - 878 


Bankruptcy — 


wheat farmers, percentage 121 

Barberry eradication, progress 1924 42-43 

Barks, herbs, and roots, imports — 1097 

Barley — 

condition and yield, 1866-1923 698 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1187 

exports 1108 

fe^ — 

use and value 355-356 

value, etc, 1919 334, 335 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports and exports, 1907-1923 705 

marketing by fanners, 1917-1923 704 

markets, receipts, 1909-1922 . .. 704 

prices — 

on farm, 1908-1923 705, 707 

weighted, at Minneapolis, 1909-1923- > 707 

production — 

and value, by States 697 

value, exports, etc, 1869-1923 696-697 

seed to sow acre 1140 

statistics — 

acreage, production, exports, etc 84, S5, 86, 1108, 1137 

production value, prices, markets, etc 696-707 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919. 339 

supplies on farm and quality, 1910-1923 703 

trade, international, 1910-1923 706 

use in fattening sheep 262 

weight per bushel, 1902-1923 - 1141 

world crop production and yield.. 699-703 

yield — 

per acre, by States, 1908-1923. - 698 

reduction, 1900-1922 - 697 

y ields, European countries comparisons 467 

Barn implements, number and value 1156 

Barneh, W. C. — 
article on — 

*‘Our forage resources'* (with others) 311-413 

“The sheep industry" (with others) 229-310 

Barns, sheep, use in fattening for market 262 

Beans— 

acreage, production and value, by States, 1922- 1923 790-792 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1188 

exports - 1110 


feed use and value 

importance as feed crops 

se^ to sow acre 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919. 

imports 

pricos ^ 

farm, by months. 1910-1923. 

wholesale, 1914-1923. - 

rotation with beets 

shipments, ear-lot, by States 

soy. Ste Soy beans, 
statistics, acreage, production, etc. 
velvet — 

acreage, yidd, and production. 

Bee aieo Sojdbe^; Velvet beans. 


337, 363 
- ^342 

.. 1140 

. 339 

. 1102 



84, 85, 790-794, 1102, 1110, 1188 
794 



Intern. 


1 ^ 


Faga. 

Bscker, Joseph A., preparation of statistics 601 

Beef — 

cold-storage holdings, 1016-1923, by months 906 

consumption — 

standards, comparisons 479, 481, 489, 494 

total and per capita, 1907-1923 1014 

exports 1113,1119,1120 

exports, 1909-1922 909 

foreign countries, exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

imports, 1909-1922 909 

production — 

and percent of all meats, 1907-1923 1013 

relation to grass,' note 327 

use as food, per capita — 283 

Beef-cattle — 

farms, pasture on, economic importance 411-412 

purebred, freight and express rates 1174-1176- 

ratio to population 326 

Beeswax, imports. 1094, 1116 

Beet- 

farming, land tenure 200 

pull) — 

feed use 211 

feed value, etc., 1919 — ' 334, 340 

use in fattening sheep 262 

States, acreage in crops and beets, comparison 227 

sugar — 

industry, development in United States 156-159 

See also Sugar, beet. 

tops, feed utilization and value 212 

Beetle, beet leaf, injury to beets, hibernation, etc 191-192 

Beets — 

acreage, comparison with acreage in other crops 227 

diseases and insect pests 191-193 

growing — 

factors influencing 184-187 

practices 189-191 

harvesting method ‘ 190 


production — 

consumption and imports 189 

cost factors in various regions 193-200 

seed — 

selection and treatment 187 

to sow acre 1140 


sugar — 

acreage and production by States 166 

acreage, production and value by States, 1914-1923. 842 

consumption by factories, sugar yield, etc., by States. 843 

content, requirement 190 

extraction and purity, 1902-1922 203 

feed use and value 35 g 


foreign countries, acreage and production by countries 848-849 

prices to growers by States, 1914-1923 842 

statistics, acreage, production, etc 84, 85, 842-843, 848-849 

sucrose content and recovery, etc., by States 843 

yields, European countries comparisons. ^7 

tests for harvesting j ^ 


Beet-sugar — 

crop, summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

factories, number, output, etc. by States 843 


Belgium — 

crop yield, comparison with United States 487 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

forests growth, comparisons 474 

meats, exports and imports. — IOI 7 


86818”— TBK 1928- 78 
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B^ium — Continued. 

pastures, acreage and capacity 47(M72 

pork products, net imports 1909-1922 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports. 1042 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production L 849 

wool in^^orts, note 292 

Bbll, W. B., article on — 

“Our forage resources*' (with others) 811-418 

“The sheep industry” (with others) 229-810 

Bent grasses, pasture value 380, 381, 390 

Bermuda grass, distribution and value. 386, 388 

Bbblbt, H. J., study of wheat situation _• 96 

Binder twine, fibers, cooperative work 49-50 

Binders, gram, prices 1918-1923 662 

Blackstrap molasses, nature, feed value, etc 211 

Blue grass, seed to sow acre - 1140 

Boards, imports 1098, 1099, 1118 

Boll weevil, dusting methods 42 

Borer, sugar-cane moth — 

destruction method - 180 

introduction and injury to cane 179-180 

parasites, preservation 180 

Boston, wool market, importance 293 

Bradshaw, N. P., article on “Our forage resources” (with others) 311-413 

Bran — 

price at Minneapolis, 1916-1 923 1163 

prices paid by farmers 1166 

Brandes, E. W., article on “Sugar” (with others) 161-228 

Brannen, C. O., study of wheat situation. 95 

Brazil — 

beef exports and Imports, 1909-1922 909 

cotton yields, comparison 468 

meats^ e.xports and imports - - 1017 

nuts, imports 1100 

sugar production 861 

Bread — 

grains. See Grhins. 
price- 

comparison with flour price 110 

distribution.. 127-128 

prices — 

1913-1923 - - - 634-635 

at New York City, 1913-1914, 1922-1923 109 

comparison with prices to wheat producer 126-128 

Bread-cereals, consumption in Europe 99-100 

Bread-grain, situation 98-102 

Breadstuffs, imports 1096 

Breeding livestock, improvement 44 

Bristles, imports 1095 

British-India, silk exports 1909-1922 1049 

Brookens, P. F., part in article on sugar 161 

Broomcorn — 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

price on farm, by months 795 

seed to sow acre 1140 

statistics, acreage, production, etc 84, 85, 796, 1138 

Buckwheat — 

condition and yield, 1867-1923 727 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1187 

prices — 

on farm, 1908-1923 727 

on farm and value, by States 728 

on markets. 728 

production — 

and farm value, by States 726 

value, exports, etc., 1849-1923 726 
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B uek wheat — Continued . 

seed to BOW acre. 1140 

statistics — 

acreage and production 84. S5 

production, value, prices, markets, etc 725^728, 1137 

yield per acre, lOOS-lOzS - - 72t> 

- Buenos Aires — 

corn prices, 1912-1023 678 

wheat prices, 1912-1923 — 631 

Buffalo — 

hides, imports, 1900-1923 1022 

prices of buckwheat 728 

Buildings, rented, cost to Department 75 

Bulbs, imports 1100 

Bulgaria, sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production • 849 

Bulletins, list, by subjects 88-93 

Butter — 

cold storage holdings, montldy, 1916-1923 920 

creamery, production by months, 1917-1923 917 

exports 1103, 1119 

imports- 1094, 1127 

international trade, by countries, 1909-1922 920 

market receipts, monthly 917-919 

prices retail and wholesale, and exports, by months 921-923 

• statistics, production, etc 917-923, 1094, 1103, 1119 


Cabbage — 

acreage and production, by States 751 

crop .summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

Danish, prices at 10 markets, 1920-1923 753 

plants, number to acre 1140 

prices, by months, 1910-1923 752 

shipments, car lot, by States 752 

statistics, acreage, production, etc... 84, 85, 751-753, 1138 

Calcium arsenate, boll weevil control 42 

Calfskins, imports, 1909-1923 1022 

See also Hides. 

California — 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 198 

beets and sugar production 156 

disuse of sheep 268 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

fruits and nuts, productitjn and value. 741-742, 743 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 476 

sheep — 

industry, early days, notes 238 

raising, cost factors 270 

raising, notes 256-257 

Callander, W. P., preparation of statistics.. J". 601 

study of wheat situation 95 

Calves — 

carcasses, condemnation under inflection 1907-1923 1012 

prices — 

at principal markets 806-604 

on farm 1910-1923 892 

on farm, by States 893-894 

slaughter under inspection 1907-1923. 1012 

weight, live and dressed, by months 1015 

See cUeo Cattle. 


fl ggfum — 

death, distribution on ranges 401 

destructive to sheep. 264 

Camphor, imports 1098, 1118 

— 

animal unite, ratio to population 822 

beef exports and imports 1909-1922 OOg 
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Canada — Continued. Pw* 

blue grass, pasture value 8S0, 381 

corn yields, note - 468 

eggs, exports and imports 1 1040 

exports of wheat to United States 623*624 

farm lands, value per acre - 114 

freight rates on wheat 112, 661 

meats, exports and imports 1 101 7 

pork products, net exports 1909-1022 971-972 

poultry , exports and imports 1042 

sugar production 1909-1923 849 

wheat — 

acreage increase 461 

exports 660 

production, competition with United States 113-115 

production, cost, advantages, etc - 1 14-1 16 

production, increase, factors influencing 113-115 

Provinces, acreage and production. 113 

Cane — 

acreage — 

and production, by States 156, 856 

production and sugar yield in Hawaii 1913-1923_ 844 

“Chinese,** comparison with Saccharum officinarum-^. 163-164 

cultivation, fertilization and harvesting. 168-174 

culture, factors inOuencing 158-163 

diseases and insect pests 177-181 

powing, operations, labor requirements and cost 164-176 

improvement, diflSculties 204-206 

Louisiana acreage, production and sugar yield 1911-1923 844 

planting material, requirements. 164-166 

production — 

cost, comparison with other crops 174-175 

crop summary 1138 

propagation, practices and requirements 164-168 

region, labor situation *. 177 

sugar — 

consumption and output of factories in Louisiana, 1911-1923 844 

industry development, historical notes 154-158 

See also Sugar, cane. 

tops, use as feed. 212 

value on farm. - - 1138 


varieties in United States 163-164 

“whacking,** purpose and labor 166-167 

yield, 189^ 1 922 j Louisiana and Java.. 204 

See also Sugar. 

Cantaloupes — 

freight rates - 1170 

maturity determinations - 50 

shipments, car-lot, 1917-1923 - - 763 

Capital, returns from farms 1161 

Carbon tetrachloride, use in hookworm control u 40 

Carcasses, meat animals, condemnation under inspection 1907-1923 1012 

Carpet grass, distribution and value 387, 388 

Carrier, Lyman, article on “Our forage resources** (with others) 311-413 

Casein imports 1094 

Castor beans, imports - 1 101 

Cattlo— 

accredited herds, 1917-1923 931 

beef — 

and dairy purebred, freight rates 1174-1175 

See also Beef cattle. 


carcasses, condemnation under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

dairy. See Dairy cattle, 
exports — 

and prices, 1896-1923 891 

by months, 1910-1924 890 

stetistics 1103,1112,1119 
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Cattle — Continued, 
farm— 

changes in numbers, 1920-1923 881 

prices by States. 593 

feed — 

requirements for 100 pounds gain 934-941 

value of beet pulp - 211-212 

feeder, prices by States 933 

foreign countries, numbers 1031-1036 

freight rates 1173 

grazing — 

season in humid Northern pastures 382 

with sheep 260 

hides, imports 1909-1923 1022 

imports — 

and prices 1896-1923 891 

by month, 1910-1924 890 

statistics 1094-1126 

losses — 

from disease and exposure, 1890-1924 881 

from poisonous plants — 400-402 

market receipts and shipments 882-883 

marketing costs, by markets. 944 

number — 

and value by States 880 

and value statistics for 1867-1924 879 

grazing in National Forests 403, 1062 

prices — 

at principal markets 895-904 

by ages 1894-1924. 890 

on farm by months, 1910-1923 892, 593 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

raising, relation to sheep raising 252 

range, price changes 5 

shipments, percentage crippled and dead, by markets 943-944 

shrinkage in shipment 942 

slaughter — 

monthly , under inspection 905 

under inspection 1907-1923 1012 

statistics - 879-907, 1010, 1031, 1036, 1094-1126 

stockyard receipts, slaughter and shipments 883-889, 1010 

tick , eradication work b v States. 933 

tuberculin tested, ac(!redited herds, etc 931 

tuberculosis, eradication work by States 932 

weight, live and dressed, by months 1015 

Central American sugar production ^ 850 

Cereals, bread, consumption in Europe 99-100 

Chambers, C. R., study of wheat situation 95 

Chapline, W. R. — 

aid on forage article, note , 31 

article on The utilization of our lands, for crops, pasture, and for- 
ests * * (with others) j.... 415-506 * 

Cheese — 

cold storage holdings 1916-1923 925-926 

exports 1103, 1112 

imports 1094,1114,1127 

market receipts, monthly-— - 92^926 

production, 1917-1923, by months ^28 

statistics- 923-927, 1094, 1103, 1112, 1114, 1127 

trade, international, by countries, 1009-1922 926 

Chemistry, crop, studies 41 

Cherries, wild, danger to sheep.. 264 

Cheviot sheep, pure-bred, note 245 

Chicago — 

bwley receipts, 1909-1922 794 

market — 

for sheep 278,280 

for sheep and lambs, notes 262 
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CblcMo — Continued, 
prices of — 

bread, 1913-1928 634 

corn 676,677 

farm implements, 1913-1923 652 

flour 632-638 

oats 676-680,694 

rye, wdghted, 1909-1923 645 

sheep, variation - 286-286 

wheat 626,629 

slaughter of sheep, remarks 281 

wool market, note 294 

Chiekens — 

foreign countries, numbers - 1 037-1039 

number and value on farms, 1919-1924 1036 

prices on farm, monthly 1043 

Chicle, imports - 1098 

Chile- 

forest products consumptioji, comparisons 483 

meats, exports and imports • 1017 

Oiina — 

eggs, exports and imports i 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1917 

poultry, exports and imports — 1042 

silk exports 1909-1922 1049 

Chinch bug, pest of sugar beet, and control 192-193 

'^Chinese 

cane, comparison with Saccharutn officinarum^ > 163-164 

nut oil, inerts 1101 

Chittenoen, F. H,, article on Sugar (with others) 151-228 

Cholera, hog, control work by States — 977 

Cigar leaf tobacco, Imports 1102 

Cinchona bark, imports 1097 

Cincinnati, prices of corn - 676 

Qties and villages, land occupied 418, 431 

Climate, requirements for cane production 159-161 

Clover— 

ftlflilc C 

seed prices at Toledo, 1910-1923 863 

seed prices on farm by States 862 

feed value, etc. , 1919 337 

i^^ortanoe as feed crop 342 

seed prices at Chicago, monthly 1910-1923_ 863 

seed prices on farm by States 862 

seed- 

acreage, production and value bv States 858 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

farm prices, monthly 1910-1923 861, 862 

impo^ 1101 

prices in Chicago, 1910-1923 863 

prices on farm, 1910-'1923- 861 

prices to farmers, monthly, 1912-1923 864 

receipts and shipments, monthly at Chicago, 1910-1923 859 

to sow acre 1140 

sweet, seed prices on farm, by States 862 

white, distnbuUon and value 380 

Clovers, feed use and value 347-348 

Cloves, imports 1101 

CSttbs, boys* and girls*, enrollment and value of products 51 


Ooeonut oil- 

exports - 1169 

imports 1101, 1132 

Obeonuts, imports 1100 



Index^ 


Coffee— 

^exports 1104,1111 

imports. 1097,1111,1114,1130 

priee, wholesale, at New York, 1890-1023 876 

trade, international, by countries, 1909-1922 874 

Coffeebean, danger to sheep 264 

Collier, G. A., study of wheat situation 96 

Cold storage, space refrigerated, October 1, 1923 1146 

See also Storage. 

Cold-wave warnings, value 46 

Connecticut — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

manufacture of woolens 293 

Colorado — 

beet production, cost per^acre 196, 197-198 

beets and sugar production i 166 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

sheep — 

feeding for market 262 

raising, cost factors 270 

raising, note 266 

Concentrates. See Feeds, concentrated. 

Condensed milk — 

trade, international, 1909-1922 912 

See also Milk, condensed. 

Contracts — 

farm, between landlords and tenants 532-589 

tenant, need and means of improvement.. 699, 600 

Cooper, M. R., study of wheat situation 95 

Cooperage, exports 1105 

Cooperation — 

agricultural, pro^r^s 35-38 

marketing associations, results 12 

wool marketing 294 

Corkwood bark, imports 1097 

Corn — 

acreage — 

increase and decrease, maps 136 

production and exports, trend, 1909-1922 445 

reduction in war period 132-133 

jBelt — 

agricultural read j ustments 1 40- 141 

pasture conditions 379-384 

position in fanning in United States : 328 

rent cash per acre 646 

sheep raising, remarks 243-249 

tenant farming, percentage 515-516 

wheat and corn acre^es, shifts 133 

borer, parasites introduction 41-42 

cann^, production, by States, 1905-1923 764 

condition and yield, 1866-1923 666 

• crop summary, proauction and farm value, 1921-1923 1133 


feed — 

use and value 343-344 

value, etc., 1919 334, 336, 337 

feeding value, comparison with wheat 130 

freight rates inland. 1168 

grading by licensed inspectors 673 

mwing on cane plantation, advantages 169 

unportauce as feoi crop 342 

marketing by farmers - - 672 

markets, receipts and shipments 671 

planter prices, 1913-1923 652 

price — 

estimates * 655 

on farm, 1908-1928 - 674-675 

wdghted average on principal markets 676-679 
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Corn — Continued. 

prices — **•!*• 

advance 8-4 

farm and trade. 674-679 

production — 

and farm value by States 664 

and quality, 1623 - — 2 

value, etc 662-664 

relation to pork production, note 827 

seed, to sow acre 1140 

silage, feed value, etc., 1919 - 840 

situation 130 

1 C 

acreage production, exports, etc... 84, 85, 86, 662-679, 1108, 1113, 1127 

production, prices, markets, etc 662-679 

stover, feed value. 1919 339 

supplies in TJnitea States, 1917-1923 672 

trade international, 1909-1922 674 

wheat equivalent as feed 130 

world crop, production and yield per acre 667-670 

yellow, prices, 1899-1923 677-078 

yield, by States, 1908-1923 665 

yields, comparisons 468 

Corn-and-hog ratios, monthly, 1910-1923 960 

Cornfields, use in feeding sheep for market 261 ■ 

Cornnieal, exports. 1108, 1113 

Corriedale sheep, cross-bred, remarks 245 

Cost studies, value - 24 

Cotton — 

acreage — 

production and exports, trend, 1909-1922 446 

production, and prices 2, 3 

yield, and production 798-799 

American, universal standards 32-33 

area, yirfd, and production, various countries.. 801-804 

Belt- 

crop production and animals 329-330 

forage production, etc 328-330 

grazing conditions 386-389 

sheep raising, remarks — 250-251 

tenant farming, percentage 515-516 

crop — 

condition and yield, 1867-1923 800 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

exports 1105,1111,1113,1121 

fe^, use of seed, and value 357-358 

freight rates 1171 

pinned, 1902-1923 797 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports... 1097,1111,1130 

J. S,, article on — 

“Our forage resources” (with others) 311-413 

“ The sheep industry” (with others) 229-310 

marketing — 

and prices at nine markets 807-808 

by farmers, 1912-1923, by months.. 805 

prices — 

at New Orleans and New York, 1900-1923 809-810 

farm and market 806-810 

foreign markets, 1912-1923 810-811 

production, value, reports, etc 798-799,801-804 

seed — 

hulls, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

to sow acre 1140 

statistics — 

acreage, production, etc-. - 84, 85, 796-811, 1105, 1111, 1113, 1121, 1137 

acreage, exports, production, etc., 1869-1923 796-811 

exports, 1915-19&.. 87 



Index. 
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Cotton — Continued. 

trade, international, by countries 805 

warehouses, n umber and capacity - 27 

world production — 

and acreage, 1909-1923, by countries 801-804 

statistics for, 1900-1923 804 

yield reduction and cause, 1909-1922 800-801 

yields, comparisons 468 

Cottonseed — 

cake, exports- 1108, 1113 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

feed value, etc., 1919 834 

meal — 

exports - 1108* 1124 

freight rates 1172 

prices paid by farmers 1156 

prices, statistics for 1910-1922- 1154, 1155 

oil — 

and meal, production, 1900-1923 812, 813, 814 

cake, freight rates - 1172 

freight rates- - - 1172 

trade international, by countries 813 

prices, farm, by months, 1910-1923 813 

production, by States $11-812 

Cowpeas — 

acreage, yield, and production, by States 793 

feed — 

use and value— 361-362 

values, etc., 1919-- 334, 337 

prices, farm, by months, 1916-1923 794 

seed to sow acre 1140 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 389 

Cows — 

feed units obtained per year from feed and pasture - 412 

grazing, carrying capacity of pastures and ranges. 383, 389, 390, 394, 396, 404 
milk — 

number and value, by States 880 

number and value, statistics for 1867-1924 879 

prices by months, 1910-1923- 891 

Coyotes — 

danger in sheep raising. 265 

eradication from ranges 45 

Cranberries — 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

production and value, by States, 1914-1923 744 

statistics, acreage, production, etc.. 84, 85, 744, 1138 

Creameries, associations, membership, business, etc 930 

Credit — 

facilities — 

for farm tenants, suggestions J. 5Qg 

in sheep raising, discussion 274-175 

wheat farmers, recommendation 145 

Credits Act — 

agricultural provisions and results 12, 25-26 

remarks on effect - — 276 

Creosote — 

consumption by wood-treating plants, 1909-1922 1093 

• wood treated by, 1909-1922 1091 

Crews, cane farming, size, and duties for various operations-.- 167-170 

Crop — 

diversification, discussion |5 

estimates, guide to marketing — 22 

laud — 

potential, West and Southwest- 450 

requirements, relation to increase of yield per acre 463^409 
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Crop — Continued, 
production — 

methods, changes needed 

ratio to population 

regions, discussion 

Croppers — 

Mucational standards 

wealth per capita 

Crops — 

acreage — 

aggregates by States, 1021-1923 

changes, lOOO-lOlO 

decrease per capita 

per capita, France, Germany, and United States 

present estimates 

production and value, 1923, discussion 

area in United States, percentage of forage 

areas for forage, food, and other products 

cost of production data 

diversity, owner and tenant classes, table, etc 

farm, prices, index numbers, by months 

feeding, 1909-1922, acreage trend 

forecasts, *‘intentious-to-plant*’ reports 

harvested, acreages, 1850-1920 

insurance, need 

land utilization, with pasture and forests 

production and exports statistics, review 

statistics, barley, corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, etc. 

value of 10 combined 

values, wdth ratios and rank 

yield — 

increase methods 

per acre, owner and tenant classes, table 

per acre, 5-year periods 1883-1887, 1918-1922 

yieldfs in European countries, comparison 

Cuba — 

eggs, imports 

imports of pork .products 

meats, exports and imports 

poultry, exports and imports, 

pork products, net imparts, 1909-1922 

sugar — 

prices and supply of raw product, 1904-1923 

production 

production and exports, notes 

Cultivators, number and value 

Curly leaf, beet, injury and control 

Curly-top, beet disease, occurrence and control — 

Currants, imports 

Cut-over lands — 

available for pasture - 

pastures, carrying capacity 

Cut-over lands, classes 

Cutworms, injury to beets, and control 

Czechoslovakia — 

meats, exports and imports 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and prpduction 

production 1 


Fite. 
.. 489-492 
468 
313 

.. 676-579 
648 

1139 
... 436 

. 433-437 
498 
. 422-423 
1-4 

. 311-317 
. 313-315 
24 

. 673-674 
1193-1194 
. 448,450 
... 21-22 
... 434 

35. 

. 415-506 
... 84-87 
. 602-873 
... 1142 

1142-1143 

. 465-466 
. 573,575 
... 464 

. 466-467 

... 1046 

... 972 

... 1017 

... 1042 

... 972 

... 219 

... 850 

... 216 
... 1156 

... 191 

... 191 

1099, 1116 

... 386 

... 369 

... 454 

... 193 

... 1017 

. 846-849 
... 849 


Dairy— 


cattle — 

purebred, freight and express rates 1175 

ratio to population - 323-326 

cows, relation to sheep raising, note 247 

farms, pasture, economic importance * 41 1-412 





Dairy — Continued, 
products — 

imports 1094-1111 

exports 86,1103,1111 

statistics 909-927 

Dairying relation to sheep raising - - 239 

Dates, imports — 1099,1116 

D^ware — 

dairy cows feeding, details and results - 412 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922— - 1059, 1060 

Denmark — 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

meats; exports and imports 1017 

pastures acreage and value 470-472 

pork products, net exports, 1909-1922 — 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production. 848-849 

production 849 

Denver, market for sheep 278, 280 

Diet — 

percentages of various foods 152 

sugar in, cost and value 151-152 

Dipping, use in eradication of scab 267 

Diversmeation, crop, discussion. 16 

Dockage — 

factor in wheat price 128-129 

wheat- 

losses on transportation, etc 128 

on Minnesota markets, 1899-1922 619 

DogSj danger to sheep 266 

Dominican Republic, sugar production 850 

Dorset sheep, purebred, note I 244 

Dreunage — 

lauds needing, acreage estimates 426, 427 

sugar-cane lands, necessity 162 

Drills, grain, prices, 1913-1923 662 

Droughts, no losses in sheep industry 232 

Dry lands, wheat production cost 123-124 

Ducks, foreign countries, numbers 1037-1039 

Duluth, barley receipts, 1909-1922 704 

Durum wheat. See Wheat. 

Dusting boll weevil, methods - 42 

Dwellings, rented, percentage of farm homes 610 

Dyewoods, imports. - 1097,1111 

Economy, application to land and to labor, comparisons. 475-478 

Education, mrm families, relation of form of tenure 676-679 

Eggs— 

cold-stOTago holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 1046* 

exports 1 1046,1103,1111 

farm prices, by mouths, 1910-1923 1047 

imports 1046,1094,1111 

market receipts, and origin, monthly 1043-1046 

prices at principal markets, monthly, 1919-1923 1047-1048 

production and value, 1919-1923 1036 

statistics 1043-1048,1108,1111 

trade, international, by countries, 1909-1922 1046 

Egypt— 

cotton yields, compansons 468 

sugar production - 861 

Egyptian talari, exchange rates in New York, 1912-1923 1164 

^ivators, factor in price of wheat 126 

Elswosth, R, H., study of wheat situation 05 
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Emtner — 
feed— 

use and value 865 

value, etc., 1919 334 

importance as feed crop 342 

England — 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 476, 477 

wool prices, 1908- 1923 1007-1008 

Estimates, crop guide to marketing 22 

£uroi>e — 

demand for bread>eereals 99-100 

farm animals, relation to population 322 

market for American wheat, outlook 101-102 

wheat imports, 1909-1913 and 1921-1923 100 

European countries — 

cereals production, imports, and consumption, 1919-1921 450-451 

crop productivity, comparisons 475-478 

pasture and feed crops 470-472 

pastures, carrying capacities, comparison . 366 

Exhibits, Department, scope and value 52 

Expenditures, Agricultural Department, 1923 77-78, 79-83 

Export corporation. Federal, discussion 17-19 

Exporta — 

1 1 a... i-t'irv lino iioe 


animal oils 1 104 

apples 1107,1113,1122 

barley 1108 

beef — 

annual, 1909-1922 909 

by countries of destination, 1910-1923 908 

statistics 908, 909, 1 1 13, 1120 

butter 1103,1119 

cattle, by months, 1919-1924 890 

condensed full k - 1103 

corn - 1108,1123 

cotton 1105, nil, 1113, 1121 

dairy products - - 1103, 1111, 1112 

eggs 1040,1103,1111 

farm — 

increase by reduction in domestic supply 448-449 

products, abnormal - 445-446 

products, land requirements 455-459 

trend, 1890-1922 444 

feeds 1108 


KnniBlIlllH, OrllU ou-o# 

forest products 1105-1107, 1111, 1118, 1125-1126, 1135 

fruits 1107,1111,1113,1122 

grain — 

products 1108,1111 

statistics 1 108, 1 1 1 1, 1 123 

hides and skins 1022, 1104 

hogs, 1910-1923, monthly 958 

horses, number and prices, 189(i-1923 - 1028 

increase during World War, results 446 

lard 1104,1118,1121 

liveanimals 1103,1111,1119 

livestock, land requirements for production 456-457, 460 

luml>er 1105-1106, 1118, 1125-1126 

meat, 1920, discussion 456-457 

meats 1017,1103-1104,1112 

mutton, monthly, 1909-1923 1000 

naval stores 1106, 1111, 1118, 1125 

oats 1108 

oleo oil, by countries of destination 930-931 

pork — 

and pork products 968-971 

products, net, 1909-1922 971-972 

rice-- 1108 



XiXpioits — Continued. 

rye 

sheep, r895^19'23 

sugar — 

situation, etc 

statistics 

tobacco 

vegetable oils 

vegetables 

wheat 

wool, 1870-1923 

Express, rates, purebred livestock 
Extension — 

service, progress 1923 

work — 

appropriation 

Director, duties 


Pafs. 

1108 

1109, 1111 

991 

216,218 

846,1110,1118 

1110,1111,1113,1125 

_ 878, 1109, 1111, 1113, 1114, 1124 

1110,1111 

103-108, 621-622, 1108, 1114, 1123 

1001-1002 

1174r-1176 

- 61-53 

79 

38 


Falre, Professor, estimates on German pastures 471 

Fallow pastures, grazing 374 

Farm — 

acreages — 

for export production, causes and comparison 446, 447 

percentage operated by tenants, by countries 208 

conditions, cause of decline in morale 11-12 

credit, laws helpful 13, 25-26 

equipment, manufacture and sale 1156-1157 

flocks, management iu sheep raising 246-251 

houses, abandonment, causes 122 

implements, numbers and values 1156 

income, relation to form of tenancy. .... ... 677 

labor. Bee Labor, 
land— 

I eiepausion direction during next few decades 496-497 

percent^e operated by tenants 515 

proportion in pasture 406-407 

Bee also Land. 

managers, types of farms and location 620 

owners, loss of property, causes 9-10 

ownership and tenancy, article by L. C. Gay (with others) 507-600 

pastures, economic importance 406-412 

population, changes and drift to cities 8-9, 10-11 

population statistics, study ..j. 84 

production — 

for export, overdevelopment 443-451 

principal crops and groups of crops, 1919-1923 1143-1144 

values on farm, 1897-1923 1144-1145 

products — 

demand in world markets 20 . 

exports, overdevelopment. 44 3- 4 45 

exports, production, land requirements^ 455-459 

freight rates, etc 1165-1176 

Hawaii, shipments to and from U. 1118-1119 

imports, relation to crop land requirements 459 

Porto Rico, shipments to and from U. S ; 1118-1119 

prices, 1914-1923-*- 181 

prices, changes 8-4 

prices in Iowa and New York, 1913-1923. .IIIIII 14 

prices, index numbers, 1913-1923, by months .i. 1192-1198 

purchase and export, by Government, discussion... 17-19 

standardization * 3i^^-32 

program, readjusting, studies 25 

Farmers — 

age, relation to size of farms.. 

afEes by tenure classes 

aid by Government. ^ 18 

bankruptcy, by States : |ii^l 
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Ffthneni — Continued. Aiflk 

Bulletins, list by subjects 89-93 

* dependence on wheat income 96-98 

educational standards of tenants and owners 576-579 

financial — 

condition in 15 States 659 

difficulties, causes - 6-12 

incomes, returns from farming 1161-1163 

living — 

expenses of landlords, and tenants 580-581 

standard, studies 34 

marketing — 

of corn - - 678 

of wheat, 1917-1923 613 

mortgages and debts 1 157, 1158-60 

mutual fire insurance 34-35 

organizations handling grain 1164 

owner, percentage of farm operators 509 

owner, wealth per capita — 548 

periodicals received, number and classes 579-580 

retirement from farms, age and percentage 527 

seed-^rain loans, ajppropriation 1923 81, 82 

supplies, prices paid 1150-1152 

tenure cliuBses, relative importance 509-515 

wheat — 

aid from Government 12tf 

credit extension, recommendation 145 

held for seed and feed 102 

regions, financial situation 143-145 

regions, situation 1 18-122 

Farming — 

area, expansion, undue and misdirected 502-504 

efficiency, relation of type of tenure 569-576 

methods for increase of production-. 489-492 

tenant, development causes 522-569 

Farms — 

acquisition methods 536-538, 561-563 

acreage decrease per capita. - 433-437 

business reckonings - 1162-1 163 

land — 

and buildings, average, by States 549 

used in 1919 - 417 

negro tenant, location 617 

occupancy, duration, comparison of owners with tenants 594 

operator classes and locations - - 617-620 

organization, comparisons for various countries 477-478 

psuhr-owner, number, acreage and location 519, 521 

population, movement to mties, causes 121-122 

purchase from farm income, amortization dates, table, etc 563-568 

shift of operators — 

causes, length of tenure, etc — 589-697 

relation of tenure 689-600 

size, relation of age of operator 528 

South — 

number operated by white and by colored owners 518 

number operated by white and by colored tenants 517 

tenant, percentage by countries 208 

tenure classes, percentage of each 609 

' unimproved acreage under lease 521-522 

valuation — 

changM, 1859-1920 542-547 

in various localities 640 

per acre, 1850-1919 comparisons--- 442; 448 

relation to income 541-547 • 

value, increase 1910-1920 119 

wages of labor, by classes 1148-1149 
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FiimiB — Continued, 
wheat — 

loss from foreclosure, etc 121 

regions, mortgage debts 120 

Farmsteads, land occupied by buildings, etc 418 

Fattening lambs, costs 272-274 

Feathers, imports - 1094, 1111 

Feed — 

areas oast and west, percentages of total area of crop lands 314 

beet tops and crowns, utilization and value. - 212 

cane tops, note. — 212 

cattle, requirements for 100 pounds gain 934-941 

com, comparison with wheat 130 

crops, acreage, trend 1909-1922 448 

hogs, requirements for 100 pounds gain 978 

sugar factory by-products 211-212 

systems, remarks on use 332-333 

trade international, {prices, etc 11 63-1 1 66 

units per dairy cow. in year from feed and pasture 412 

wheat, utilization of low-priced 129 

Feeder, sheep, shipments, discussion 280-281 

Feeding — 

livestock improvement 44 

sheep, for market 261-262 

Feeds — 

concentrated, discussion — 332, 333-336 

exports 1108 

imports.. 1096 

lamb, for fattening. 272-274 

Fertilization, cane, practices 169-170 

Fertilizer — 

bagasse for, note 211 

niter press cake, use and value 212 

manufacture, studies ... 40 

materials — 

imports, exports, production, and consumption 1187-1189 

prices, wholesale, 1913-1923 1189-1190 

pyrms, production, price, and value, by States 1177-1179, 1186 

sales, commercial, in cotton States, 1914-1923 1192 

statistics, materisds, production, prices, etc 1177-1192 

Fertilizers — 

application to cane, practices and cost 169-170 

beet 186 

expenditures for, by States, 1879-1919 1191-1192 

tons sold in Georgia, 1901-1921 1190 

tobacco requirements 49 

Fiber crops, area of United States, note 312 

Fibers— 

animal, imports 1094, 1 1 27-1 1 28 

binder-twine, cooperative work 49-60 

vegetable, imports 1097, 1111, 1130 

Field peas, se^ to sow acre 1140 

F^, imports 1099, 1116 

disease of cane, note — 177 

sugar production 861 

Filberts, imports 1100, 1131 

Filter press cake, sugar-mill, fertilizer use 212 

Fihances, farm, conmtions for 1920-1923 669 

Financial statement, 1923 77-83 

Finland — 

eggs, exports and imports 1048 

^ fore^ products consumption, comparisons ... 483 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 850 

Fir, Douglas, prices, 1913-1923 1988 
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Fires, forest — 

causes, by States and groups of States, 1916-1922.. 1060-1061 

number, damage and area, by States andai'oups of States 1916- 

1922 1058-1060 

Fish scrap, production, by States, 1912-1922 1186-1187 

Flax — 

feed use and value 359 

growing, profitableness, comparison with wheat 142-148 

importance as feed crop. — 342 

imports 1097, 1115, 1130 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

world crop, production, 1909-1923 710-711 

Flaxseed — 

acreage and production. 84, 85 

condition and yield, 1908-1913 709 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

feed value, etc., 1919 343 

imports — 

by countries of origin, 1910-1923 713 

exports and supplies 712 

statistics 713, 1101, 1115, 1133 

marketings by farmers, 1917-1923 712 

prices — 

and value per acre — 142 

at Minneapolis, 1899-1923 715 

on farm, 1908-1923 714 

production — 

demand, etc 142 

value, etc., 1849-1923 708 

receipts at Minneapolis, 1910-1 923. 712 

requirement for sowing acre 1140 

statistics, production, values, prices, etc — 708-715, 1101, 1115, 1138, 1137 

trade international, 1911-1922 713 

use in oil production - - 713 

yield per acre, by States, 1908-1923 709 

Fleece, wool — 

values on farms - 296 

weight, increase and average 295-297 

Fleeces, wool, weights and number bjr States 1002-1003 

Flohb Lewis B., preparation of statistics 601 

Flood warnings, value 46 

Florida — 

cane and sirup production 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1060 

fruits, production and value 743 

Flour- 

consumption per capita 102-103 

exports — 

quality , etc 108 

statistics 1108,1113,1114,1123 

price, comparison with price of bread. — 110 

prices — 

at New York City, 1912-1914, 1922-1923 109 

markets, etc ' 632-634 

quality for domestic use 108 

rye. imports and exports - — — 643 

Fluke, liver, danger in sheep-raising 268 

Fodder, production and use — 336-338 

Fodders, fuel value, etc., 1919 — - - - 337 

Food — 

Commission, Inter-allied Scientific, estimates of food requirements.. 481 

consumption, changes required for land economy 489, 492-494 

crops, area of United States, note. — 312 

sugar, value, and consumption 151-152 

Foods, percentage of various kinds in diet 153 

Foodstuffs, consumption, comparisons 479-488 





Fiw»*e— rm 

. cnm, value as compared with food, etc 314-^16 

'■> definition and kinds, note - 811 

harvested — 

classes and uses 1 333-340 

production, kinds and use 332-342 

rdative importance of classes 335 

principal crops, discussion 342-359 

production — 

acreage, discussion 311-316 

agricultural regions of 324, 327-332 

area, percentage of United States lands, note 312 

development 316-320 

in Com Belt -_-i 328 

rdation of production to livestock 325-326 

resources of United States, article by C. V. Piper and others 311-413 

seeds, imports, 1911-1923 ' 860 

Forecasting, river staaes and floods 46 

Forecasts, crops and livestock 21-24 

Foreign exchange, rates in New York, 1912-1923 1163-1164 

Foreigners, land ownership 537-638 

Forest — 

area in United States, by regions - 1060 

experiment stations, value. , 66 

fires. See Fires, 
land — 

classes.^ 464 

expansion direction during next few decades 496-497 

ownership problem 501-602 

nurseries, promotion of forest planting 66 

pastures — 

area in farms and not in farms — 366 

carrying capacity 369 

products — 

consumption, comparisons 483-487 

cut from stored supply, results 451-455 

exports 1081-1085, 1106-1107, 1111, 1118, 1125-1126, 1135 

foreign trade, relation to and requirements 460-461 

imports 1097-1099, 1111, 1118, 1134, 1135 

me;/! mckci « me 1111 1110 itne 1 iiQe 


Forestry — 

constructive policy, need 60-62 

statistics 1050-1093 

Forests — 
acreage^- 

estimates 421,423 

per capita, France, Germany and United States 498 

area of United States, note 312 

grazing, acreage, and animal units 523 

growth rate, comparisons various countries - 474 

area decrease by timber cutting , 452-453 

exclusively suited for, acreage 431, 432 

utilization, with crops and pasture 415-606 

National — 


adminis^tion, receipts and uses 

areas by States 1 . 

grazing, animal units, permits, and graaing season 

grazing of sheep, not^ 

grazing, statistics- : 

on Western range, eontrol 

receipts from 

road construction, 4923 ■ 

timber, free uses, 1907-1922 

timber sales, 1905^1922 

timber stand, by forests and by States 

timber stand by species, 1922 1 ... 


.... 65-74 
1050-1051 
.. 403,404 
.. 254-259 
.... 1062 
404 
56, 66, 79 
.... 1058 

im 

....1962 
1054-1055 
.... 1056 


t86S13*— ras 1023 ^79s30 
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planting^ areas. 1922j 1928 1087 

private ownership, timber growing. 64r-08, 06-07 

productivity, conditions and requirements 470-476 

protection a^inst fires • 66 

public — 

and private, sprasing leases, nature and practices 624>-621 

ownership extension 62-64 

State and municipal, areas by States - 1050-1051 

utilisation problem growth, waste, and ownership. 600-502 

world area, by divisions and by countries 1051 

Foreword, Yearbook contents and agricnltural outlook III 

Formosa, sugar production - 851 

Fort William and Port Arthur, barley receipts, 1909-1922 704 

Prance- 

beef exports and imjports, 1909-1922 909 

crop yields, comparison ^th United States 467 

crops, pasture, and forest acreage per cai^ta 498 

exports and imports 1046 

forem products consumption, comparisons 483, 484 

forests growth, comparisons — 474 

labor, man and animal, per l,d00 acres crop land 476, 476, 477 

meats, exports and Imports 1017 

pasture acreage per 100 acres crop land 491 

pastures, acreage and value 470-472 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 872-971 

poultry, expoita and imports 1042 

silk production, 1909-1922 1049 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production - 848-849 

production 849 

wheat consumption pea: capita - 99 

wool imports, note 292 

Freight — 

livestock marketing, costs 1020 

rates — 

burden on farmers 6, 7, 14 

factor in wheat situation 1 10-113 


index numbers, 1900-1923 1177 

inland, on wheat, oats and com 1167-1168 

inland, on wool in grease 1 168 

ocean, on wheat — 1166 

pre-war and present comparison 110-113 

wheat, in Canada 661 

Freights — 

tonnage on railways, 1917-1923 1165-1166 

weight per carload, 1917-1923--- 1165 

French Colonies, sugar production 860 

Fruit, dried, exports — 1107, 1122 

Fruits — 

canned and preserved, exports 1107 

citrus — 


shipments, car lots, by States, 1918-1923 740 

total production by States 740 

exports — 1107,1111,1113,1122 

imports 1099,1111,1116,1131 

inspection, shipping points and markets 29-31 

reeeiirts at principal markets, 1917-1923 — 788-789 

shipments, car lot. by months 787-788 


Mxvruuvwwu, uaiwb, wv-. ------------ fOA— rov* fOf— fov, 

1099, 1107, 1111, 1113, 1116, 1122, 1131 
Fuel, bagasse, notes 211, 213 


Garden see^ imports — * 1101 

Qabdnsh, H. B., study of wheat situation 95 

Ckurhc, factor in wheat cost 129 

Gat, L. C., article on '^Farm ownership mid tenancy” (witii othen)-^ 507-600 
Geese, foreign countries, numbers. 1037-1039 
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CWbitiii^ imports 1096 

Ooorglo — 

omie and sirup production - 166 

forest dree, number, damage, area, and causes, 1016-1022 1069, 1000 

'Qmnanv — 

beef exports and imports, 1009-1022 - 900 


crop — 

area in 1023, notes - - 428,438 

yields comparison with United States 467 

crops, pasture and forests, acreage per capita 408 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

food — 

and timber consumption, oemparisons. 404 

consumption, standards comparisons 481-483 

forest products, consumptipn, comparisons 488, 484 

forests growth, comparisons 474 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 476, 477 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

pasture acreage per 100 acres crop land. - - 491 

pastures acreage and capacity 470-472 

pork products, net imports, 1000-1022 971-072 

poultry, export* and imports 1042' 

purchase of American wneat, situation - 101 


sugar — 

beets, acreage and production. 848-849 

production 216, 849 

wool imports, note - 292 

Gibbons, C. E., article on ‘‘The sheep industry** (with others) 220-310 

Gld, danger in sheep raising 260 

Ginseng, imports * 1107,1111 

Glucose- 

cornstarch, production, nature and value 210 

exports 1107,1111,1113,1123 

production from oomstarch, nature and value 210 

Glue, imports 1 006 

Goats — 

carcasses, condemnation under inspection 1007-1923 1012 

foreign countries^ numbers 1031-1036 

number grazing in National Forests.. 403, 1062 

slaughter under inspection 1007-1023 1012 

Goatskins, imports 1909-1023 1022 

See also Hides. 

Gophers, pocket, distribution and control 300, 400 

Grades, wool, and their uses 207-298 

Grading — 

com in cars, by licensed inspectors — 673 

oats in cars by licensed inspectors — 690 

Grain — 
bread — 

consumption changes since 1013 6 

situation 08-102 

cleaning device, demonstration ; 33-34 

exports 1108,1111,1123 

Futures — 

Act, administration 64-55 

law, results 12 

handling by farmers, etc 1164-1168 

implements, prices, 1913-1023 652 

izx^>orts - 1006,1111,1131 

mixed, feed use and value - 360 

products, exports 1108, 1111 

sorghum — 


See eieo Sorghums. r 

warehouses, number and capacity 27 
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Chrains — 

bread, statistics of acreage, values, eiq>ort, etc 

* growing after beets, advantage IM 

mixed — 

feed value, etc., 1919 884 

importance as feed crop 842 

straw, feed value, etc,, 1919 839 

production and feeding 335 

Grape fruit — 

Florida, production and value, 1919-1923 743 

freight rates 1169 

prices, wholesale, by months, 1908^1923 740 

shipments, car lots, by States, 1918-1923 740 

stem-end rot controL. 40 

Grapes — 

exports- 1107 

freight rates 1169 

imports 1098 

production estimate, by States, 1922-1923 744 

shipments, car lots, by States, 1917-1923 744 

Grass, relation to beef production, note 327 

Grasses — 

introduction on ranges, importance 398 

pasture — 

in humid regions 379-381, 388, 390 

in Western range region 391 

tame, feed use and value 366-367 

wild importance as feed crop 342 

Grassland — 
arid — 

areas in farms and not in farms 366 


semiarid, carrying capacity 369 

humid — 

areas in farms and not in farms 366 

carrying capacity 369 

semiarid, pasture compj)siUon and capacity. 390-396 

GnAY, L. C., article on ‘‘The utilization of our lands for crops, pasture, 

and forests'’ (with others) 415-506 

Grazing — 

deferred and rotation, for range improvement 397 

land — 

classes, area and carrying capacity 367-371 

management on Western ranges 396-399 

privately owned, area and carrying capacity 868-369 

National Foreste — 


receipts, regulations and fees 65, 66, 67-60, 68 

statistics-- - 1062 


periods and degree, definition 371 

rdation to sheep production, note 827 

season in pasture regions 381-384, 388-9, 392-395 

source of stomach worm infection — 268 


systems in different pasture regions. 
Great Britain — 


372 


butter prices by months 921 

crop yields, comparison with United States 467 

pastures, acreage and value 470-472 

pork prices, monthly, 1909-1923 972-973 

Great Plains — 


agricultural region and its products. 331 

farm property, losses 121 

farmers, movement to cities 121-122 

' si^arid land, crop possibilities 430 

sheep raising, notes - 264 

Grub, hAd, danger in sheep raising .1 268 

Guiana, sugar production — 851 

Gum arable, imports — 1698 

Gumming disease of cane, note — 177 

Gums, imports 1098,1111,1113 



Tub* 

WLjU, G. C., study of wheat situation ^ 95 

Mair. Imports 1094» 1095» 1128 

Haiti, sugar production 850 

Hall, M. C, article on sheep industry (with others) 229-810 

Ham]Mhire — 

ram, picture. — - 243 

sheep, pure-bred, note 244 

Hams — 

exports 1120 

prices — 

in England, monthly, 1909-1923 976 

wholesale and retail, 1913 -*1923 966 

Hansbn, PnorBSSOR, estimates on German pastures 471, 472 

Harrison, L. M., study of wheat situation 95 

Harvesting — 

beets, method 190 

cane, operations, labor requirements and cost 170-174 

machines, number and value 1166 

seed caue. labor requirement 167 

sorghum tor fodder - 364 

HauUng, beets to sugar mills, note - 191 

Hawaii — 
cane — 

and cane products, production 146, 160 

sugar production by islands, 1613-1923 844 

farm products, shipments* to and from U. S - 1118^-1119 

sugar production — 

average and 1917-18 to 1923-1924 850 

by islands, 1913-1923 844 

by years 1874-1923 846 

Hay — 

acreage — 

production, and value, by States 814-816 

yield and production, by States 819-825 

area occupied by 814, 816 

crop — 

conditipA and forecasts, 1908-1923 — 826 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

exports, Statistics 814-816 

f reight rates — 1 171 

Isaacs, use 32 

imported, importance as feed crop 342 

prairie — 

grass varieties used 363 

markets 352 

prices, farm and market, by States 829-836 

production and use 336-338 

receipts at 12 markets, 1910-1923 827 

regional production by kinds, 1919 338 

shipments, from 8 markets, 1910-1923 828 

statistics — 

acreage and production,* 1916-1923. 84, 86 

production, prices, etc 814-^6 

stocks on farms, 1910-1923 826 

tame, grasses in use 367 

vrild, feed use and value 352-353 

yiela reduction, 1900-1922 826 

yields, United Kingdom, comparisons 467 

Haying m^hin^, number and value 1156 

Hays — 

feed value, etc., 1919 337 

tame, feed use and value 356-^57 

Hemp, imports - 1097, 1115 

'Herding, she^, disadvantages 260 

‘ffidfis— 

ei^rts^ 1022,1104 

imports by kinds, 1909*-1923 1022-1023 
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prices at Chicago, mon^y 101(V-’1923 im 


sto^, bv kinds 1021 

trade, international by ootmtries 102B 

Ilighways — 

Federal-aid, projects completed and under way, by States 1195-1196 

See alao Roads. 

Hog-and-corn ratios, monthly, 1910-1923 960 

Hogs — 

carcasses, condemnation under inspection 1907-1923 1012 

cholera control work, by States . 977 

exports, 1910-1923, monthly 968 

for^n countries, numbers J 1031-1096 

freight rates 1173 

losses from disease, 1888-1924 947 

market receipts and shipments, by markets 960-961 

marketing costs, items 980 

number — 

and prices, 1867-1924 946 

and value on farms ^ States 946-946 

grazing in National Forests, 1906-1922 - 1062 

on farms, changes, etc 94 6 -947 

pig surveys, spring and fall__ 940-949 

price — 

changes, relation to com crop *4 

estimate 656 

prices — 

at principal markets, monthly 961-964 

on farm, monthly, by States 960 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

purebred, freight and express rates 1176 

ratio to population 326 

shipments, percentage crippled and dead 978-980 

slmnkage in shipment 977 

slaughter under inspection, 1907-1923 „ 966, 1012 

statistics 945-980, 1010, 1012, 1031-1036, 1062 

stockyard receipts, slaughter and ahipments 961-967, 1010 

weight, live and diesseo, by months > _ 1016 

weights at four markets, monthly 968-959 

fioiiMAN, H. K. JR,, study of wheat situation 96 

Holmes, G. K,, article on ** The sheep industry (with others) 229-810 

Home — 

demonstration work results 51 

Economics — 


Bureau, establishment and scope — 38> 39 

specialists, conference, work 39 

Homes — 

conveniences and conditions, landlords and tenants 681-682 

rented, percentage of farm dwellings,— 510 

Hookworms — 

control work 40 


danger in sheep raising 269 

Hopkinsville, prices of tobacco, 1907-1923 873 

Bops — 

consumption and movement, 1910-1923 837 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

exports 1109,1111,1113,1114,1124 

imports., 1115 

prices, wholesale, 1913-1923 308 

statisucs, acreage, production, etc,, 836-838,1109,1111,1113,1114,1124, 1138 

trade, international, by countries 838 

world crop, production, and yield by countries, 386-837 

JHofssea^ 

earcasses, condemnation under inspection 1912 

Cotton IMt, need and numbers 32IM80 







M om m Contiimed. 
wporta— 

number and prices, 1896-1923 

statistics.^. 

foreign oountriee, numbers 

impoh^ — 

number and prices, 1896-1923 

statistics 

losses from disease, 1888-1924 

market receipts, 1909-1923™ 

number and value on farms — 

by States. 

statistics, 1867-1924 

number — 

grazing in National Forests 

grazing in National Forests, 1905-1922 
prices — 

by ages, 1894-1924 

export and import™ 

on farm monthly, 1910-1920 

on farm, monthly by States 

production on farms, number and value 

ratio — 

to laborers 

to population 

skins, imports, 1909-1923 


1028 

1028, 1103, 1119 
.... 1031-1036 

1028^ 

1028, 1094, 1126 

1026 

1026 

1025 

1024 

403 

1062 

1029 

1028 

1029 

1030 

1010 

478 

826 

1028 


slaughter under inspection, 1919-1923 1012 

stockyard receipts, 1915-1923 1027-1028 

use in production of export crops, etc., pasture requirements... 460 

wild, elimination on ranges 400 

Housing, farmers, conditions and conveniences of landlords and tenants. 582-589 

Houston, Texas, prices of rice 724 

Humid region — 

Northern, pasture lands, composition, and capacity 379-385 

Southern, pasture lands, composition and capacity 386-389 


Hungary — 

corn yields, comparison 468 


sugar — 

beets, acreage and consumption 848-849 

. production 849 

Hunting, licenses issued, 1922-23, by States 1198 


Idaho — 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 199 

beets and sugar production 156 

forest hres, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059-1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

note 251,256 

source of market lambs .* 279 

Illinois — 

Bates road, observations, results 41 


Implements — 

cane harvesting, description 171 

^st increase, factor in cost of wheat production 122, 123 

flErm, number and value 1156 

Imports — 

IX. ...1 1 1 no iiii tttA ^ oa 


animals 1094,1111,1126 

beef, 1909-1922 909 

cattle, by months, 1910-1924 890 

coffee - 1097, 1111, 1114, 1186 

dai^ produota. 1094, 1111, 1114, 1127 

dyewoods 1097t 1111 

aw 1046 

farm products, relation to crop land requirements 489 
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flax 1097,111^11^0 

forage seeds, 191 1-1923 800 

forest products 1097-1099, 1111, 1118, 1184, 1135 

fruits - 1099,1111,1116,1131 

- grain 1096,1111,1131 

gums 1098,1111,1118 

hides and skins — 

statasties 1094,1096,1117,1128,1129 

by kinds, 1909-1923 1025^1023 

horses, number and prices, 1896-1923 1028 

lumber • 1098, 1118 

manila fiber 1097,1116^1116,1130 

meats 1017,1096 

molasses, 1876-1922 211 

nursery stock- 1100,1111 

nuts 1100,1111,1114,1117,1131 

opium 1116,1116,1132 

pulp wood 1099 

rice 1096,1116,1131 

seeds 1101,1111,1132 

sheep, 1895-1923- - 991 

spices 1101,1111,1133 

sugar — 

and molasses .* 1102, 1111, 1116, 1116, 11,33 

remarks. 218, 864 

timber 1098,1118 

tobacco 1102,1111,1116,1134 

vegetable — 

fibers 1097,1111,1130 

oils, statistics- 878, 1101, 1111, 1116, 1132 

vegetables 1102, 1111 

wheat — 

from Canada — 660 

statistics 104, 1096, 1131 

wood pulp - - 1099, 1111, 1118 

wool 1001-1002, 1094, 1111, 1114, 1127 

Index numbers — 

condition of crops, 1910-1923 - 1140 

freight rates, 1900-1923 1177 

wheat 660-661 

yields of crops, 1911-1923 1140-1141 

India — 

British, silk exports, 1 909-1922 1049 

l6krichi, wheat prices, 1912-1923 631 

sheep production... 230 

sugar production 861 

■ Indian — 

lands, acreage leased for farming and grazing - 623 

rupee, exchange rates in New York, 1912-1923 1164 

Indiana — 

dairy cows, feeding, details and results 412 

experiments in lamb feeding 273 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising — ^ 

costs 272 

note - 248 

Indo-China, silk exports, 1909-1922. . 1049 

Insectfdde and Fungicide Act, enforcement 56 

Insects — 

cane pests, descriptions and damage — 179-181 

<^trm work progress — 41-42 

'Incq^tion — 

Federal, of livestock slaughter. 281 

fruits and v^etables — ' 29-^81 

Xnsulating material, manufacture from bagasse. 212 

'Insurance, farmers * mutual — 34*^6 
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iilerest ohiurgeB, burden on fanners 7^^ 

r^a — 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-^1922 1050, 1061 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 476 

sheep raising, note 248 

Irrigation — 

enterprises and resources 424 

sugar-cane, benefits 162-163 

Italy— 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 476 

meats, exports and imports - - 1018 

poultry, exports and imports - 1042 

silk production, 1909-1922. 1049 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 1 849 

Ivory, imports 1095 

Jackson, Donald, study of wheat situation 95 

Japan — 

eggs, imports 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

silk exports, 1909-1922 1049 

sugar production 861 

Java, sugar — 

production and exports — 216 

production, statistics 861 

Jbnnings, R. D., article on **The sheep industry” (with others) 229-310 

Jersey City< — 

market for sheep - - 278 

slaughter of sheep, remarks 281 

JoNBB, L. A., aid in estimates, note 428 

Jugoslavia. See Yugoslavia. 

Jute, imports 1097, 1116 

JuvB, O. A, — 

article on “ Our foraae resources ” (with others) 311-413 

part in article on “Sugar” 151 

preparation of statistics 601 


Ka6r, prices, farm and market — 

Kangaroo skins, imports, 1912-1923 

Kansas City — 

market for sheep — 

prices — 

and receipt of kafir 

of com 

of flour 

of oats 

slaughter of sheep, remarks... 

wheat prices - 

Kansas — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes — 

semiarid region, wheat production cost 

taxes on farm land 

wheat production, eost 

Kapok, Imports 

Kai^ul sheep, introduction and use 

Kentucky — 

Uuegrass, distribution 1 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 

idieep raising. * - 

KWbOVQBi H., study of wheat situation 

Kleliiwa&aleben beets^ type grown in United States 


... 780 
... 1023 

. 278,280 

... 730 
- 676,677 
... 634 
... 694 
... 281 
. 627,629 

1059, 1061 
. 407-411 
. 128-124 
... 658 
... 123 
... 1097 
... 246 


379, 380, 390 
. 1059,1061 
... 407-4U 

240 

95 


IST 
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Btgt, 

La Plata, Axgentina, com prices, 1912-1923 

Labor — 

beet production, cost per acre in various regions IM-l^ 


cane — 

growing and transpoorting, requirements 

planting, requirements and cost 

crews for cane farming 1 

farm — 

productivity in various countries, comparison... 

supply and demand, 1918-1923 

wages by classes *. 

foreign, effect on farm prices 

ma-n and horse, hours bushel of wheat 

returns on farms.. 

sugar-Hume region, situation 

wage increase, factor in cost of wheat production 

Laetoee, manufacture in United States 

Lake Charles, Louisiana, prices of rice 

Lamb — 

cuts wholesale and retail 

use as food, per capita 

See aUo Mutton. 

Lambing, midwinter, origin and progress.. 

Lambs — 

costs of fattening for market 

demand increase, remark 

fattening — 

coat items distribution 

for market 

grade factors and prices 

market^ source of supplies 

marketing-^ 

discussion 

problems 

price average yearly at Chicago, 1893-1922 

prices, relation to price of wool 

raising and marketing, note 

receipts at stockyards 

winter, remarks 

See aUo Sheep. 

Land — 

acreage potentially available for use 

area and utilisation in United States in 1919 

available for pasture acreage, classes, and value 

crop and pasture, need of increased productivity 

farm — 

acreage, comparison with forest land, 1859-1920. 

improve area, 1859-1920, changes _ 

tax increase 1913-1924 

value 1914r>1922 

forest — 

acreage, comparison with farm land, 1850-1920. 
and cutover, available for crops, acreage, 1923. 

airaring, classes, area and carrying capacity 

finpipved, acreage decrease per oiq[)ita.. 

la harvested crops, acreage esthaim 

irrigated — 

and irrigable, acreage, estimates 

Btates leading in acreage 

aot^ised fororops, pasture, or forest, estimates 

pwnenhip — 

concentration, advantages and trend 

suggestions TO aid 

pasture and range, classified for cfwaarsiiip, 1919 

* polioy, need of admnistrative unification 

^ produotivi^ increase, conditions — : 


. 194-177 
. 196-168 
- 197-170 

. 476-478 
--- 1160 
1148-1149 
... 15,16 

646 

... 1161 
... 177 

. 122,123 
... 210 
... 723 

285 
. 282-283 

... 257 

. 272-274 
... 277 

... 273 

... 262 
... 283 

... 279 

. 276-282 
... 289 

... 286 
... 283 

... 247 

. 277-279 
... 248 


423-483 

.... 416,417 
.... 396-413 
505 

452 

434,435 

667 

660 

462 

426,427,428 

367-371 

433-437 

422, 423 

424 

424 

418 

.... 629-633 

.. . 698 

367 

605-606 
476-178 






li i ttA O oniinaed.- 
re<juirementB-^ 

eoonomv through increase of yi^d per acre 463-478 

estimating, methods, notes — 417,416,4^ 

438, 469, 478, 480, 482, 494^95, 497 

for population of 150,000^000 - 488 

probable chang^ 487-496 

relation to foreign trade — 456-461 

relation to increasing population 461-^3 


resources — 

crop, pasture and forest, limitations 497-600 

present uses, acreage estimates 417, 419-423 

scarcity, factors tending to obscure 443-465 

scarcity, increase and nature — 433-443 

settlement, need of wise direction 605 

tenure — 

beet farming 200 

by corporations — 536-537 

titles, standardization need 698 

uses, trend, 1880-1920— 438 

utilization — 

problems and policy 72-74 

study, point of view 416-417 

valuation methods, need of improvement 699 

valuation, relation of farm tenancy 639-641 

values increase, indication of scarcity of land 439-443 

wet, unfit for crops without drainage, area 426, 427 

** Landlordism,” use of term 624 

Landlords — 

acquisition of farms, methods 536-638, 561-663 

contracts with tenants — 682 -689 

farmers, educational standards.? - - 676-579 

leasing, residence, farming, etc 629-636 

organizations, note - — 699-600 

percentage owning one or more rented farms 630 

returns from different forms of farm tenancy 688-689 

use of term - 524 


Lands — 

available for forests only 431, 432 

Canadian farm, value per acre 114 

farm value per acre, 114 

Federal, unappropriated and unreserved, acreage and location 622 

grazing, Western range, ownership and control 402-406 

Indian, on Western range control 404 

public — 

addition to Forests-- 63-64, 68-72 

on Western range, control 404r-406 

sheep, notes 237 

State — 

acreage leased for farming and grazing 624 

on Western range, control 404 

unimproved, in Eastern States, classification 1- 429, 430 

uses by percentages in United States ‘ 312 

utilization for crops, pasture, and forests, article by L. C. Gray and 

tythers I 416-606 

Langwobtht, C. F., article on * ‘Sugar” (with others) 161-228 

’Lard*— 

cold storage holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 968 

consumption per capita, 1907-1923 1014 

exports — 

monthly, 1919-1928 969 

statistics - 1104, 1113» 1121 

l^riee estimates 656 

prices — 

at Chicago monthly, 1906-1923 973 

in England, 1909-1923—. 976 

wholesale and retail, 1913-1923 966 

•tatistkjs 1012, 1014, 1019, 1020, 1104, 1113, im 
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tiirl»ptirB« poisoiious to cattle, distribution 

fii^uctioD, by states 187(^1^3^ — 

I^athik Imports - 

Lauiw, destructive to i^eep 

Leaf-hopper, distribution cu curly top of beet and eontrol 

Leaf-spot, b^t disease, occurrence and control 

Leaf-epottinif disease of cane, note - — 

Leases, public lands, nature 

Legislation — 

forestry, recommendations 

' helpful to farmers 

iugar, 178^1922 

Legumes, annual, feed use and value 

Lemons — ' 

California, prices, wholesale, 1908-1923 

imp>orts 

shipments, car lots, by States, 1918-1923 

Lespedeza, distribution and value 

Lettuce — 

freight rates 

shipments, car-lot, by states, 1917-1923 

Levulose, manufacture in United States - J 

licenses, hunters, number issued, 1922-23, by States 

licorice, imports 

lime, use for fertilizer, production and value, 1908-1923, by States . 

Lincoln ram, picture 

linseed — 

cake, exports- 

fil — 

imports 

meal, prices - _» 

price in New York, 1910-1923 

trade international, 1909-1922 

liquors — 

exports 

imports 

Liver fluke. See Fluke. 

Liverpool — 

freight rates on wheat from America 

prices of — 

corn, 1912-1923 

wheat 

Livestock — 

and products, statistics 

breeding and feeding improvement 

carcasses and parts, condemnation under inspection, 1907-1923. 
classification 



1072-lOtf 

... im 

... 264 

... 192 

... 191 

... 179 

. 624-626 

67-68, 71 
•12 

. 221-226 
. 366-361 

... 741 

1098, 1117 
. 740, 741 
- 887,388 

... 1170 

... 754 

... 210 
1198 
1097, 1114 
1184-1185 
... 243 

1108, 1124 

... 1101 
1164, 1166 
— . 716 

.... 715 

1109, 1111 

1100, 1111 


661 

678-679 

630,662 

879, 1049 
44 

.. 1012 
32 


commission rates, arbitration * — 

comparison of numbers with population, by States, 1920 

cost of production data 

definition, note — 

exports, production, crop land required 

feed cre^, relative importance 

foreign countries, numbers by kinds 

freight rates 

grazing in National Forests 

marketing — 

Government supervision 

freight and other costs-- - 

numbers, chan^ 1860-1922 ; 

prodttctidn on mrms, number and value 

production, pasture iM^reage requirement 


63 

321 

24 

311 

... 466-467, 460 

841 

1081-1026 

1178-1176 

67-60 

12 

1020 

488-489, 440, 441 

1010 

.^...--469-460 


products — 

consumption per capita, comparisonB 479-488 

consumption, probaole changes 493 

pure bred< express rates 1174-1176 

ngioas of UnrM States, map — 834^ 81^-3^ 



/jlJi^ ‘ '.VivV’*'-'"-*’ 

£jHmtook'--</o^ 

>r velatioQ to forage production : 

xelatloua with human population^ 

reporting, improvement 

shipping, cooperative - 

slaughter under inspection, 1907-1923 — — 

statistics 

stockyard receipts slaughter and shipments 

value — 

by States - - 

on farms with machinery, average by States... 

per acre of farm land, owner ana tenant farms 

work, feeding, crop land requirements 

Living — 

conditions of farm landlords and tenants. 

cost, prices, and wages, index number 

expenses of farm landlords and tenants a 

Loans — 

by Federal land banks 

8^-grain , distribution 

sheep, quick liquidation 

Loco — 

plants, destructive to sheep 

weeds, distribution on ranges 

Logs, imports 

London, price of wool as control of world prices 

Long. L. K., part in article on “Sugar** 

Louisiana — 
cane — 

acreage, production and sugar yield 

and cane products, production 

dairy cows feeding, details and results. 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 



326-827 

820-326 


... 28-24 
.... 54 

... 1012 
379-1049 
... 1010 

... 1011 
... 54? 

. 670-573 
. 457-459 

. 581-582 
... 1194 

. 580-581 

28 

... 120 
... 274 

... 263 

. 400,402 
... 1098 

... 292 

... 151 


... 844 

156 

... 412 

1059, 1061 


sugar — 

industry, development and magnitude 164-156 

production 1866-1923 845 

Louisville, prices of tobacco, 1907-1923 873 

Lvbdtke, C. L., study of wheat situation 95 

Lumber — 

exports 1105-1106, 1118, 1126-1126 

imports — 

and exports, 1907-1923 1081 

statistics 1098,1118 

prices, 1840-1922 and 1913-1923 1087, 1088 

production — 

by species, 1899-1922 — 1069-1071 

by States, 1870-1922 - 1063-1067 

value — 

at mill, by kinds of wood, 1890-1922 1086-1087 

by States, 1840. 1860, 1860, 1920 1068 

Lupines, destructive to sneep 264 


Macaroni, imports 1117 

Machinery, farm, value 1166 

Maggots, wool, danger in sheep raising 267 

Mahogany, imports - — 1098, 1134 

MaihcH— 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1058, 1060 

manufacture woolens 293 

Malt, exports.. > 1109 

Man labor, persons employed per 1,000 acres, comparisons 475-477 

Manila fiber, imports 1097 1116, 1116, 118? 

Manure, sheep, value in marketing — . — 262 
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Maple — 

products — 

production 2iO§~210 

production and yield ];>er tree 8d7 

sugar and sirup, crop summary, production and lana value, 1921- 

*1923 1138 

llAUBinrrO. F., aid on maps and estimates 415, 428 

Maritet — 


lamb, spring supplies 267 

News Service, expansion 28 

sheep, seasonal variation 278 

Marketing — 

Mtfley, by farmers, 1917-1923 * 704 

corn, by farmers, 1917-1923 872 

coet for wheat--- 661 

flaxseed, by farmers, 1917-1923 712 

hogs, costs ^ 980 

lambs, note 247 

livestock, freight and other costs 1020 

oats, by farmers, 1917-1923 687 

l>y farmers, 1917—1923 642 

sheep — 

and lambs, problem 289-290 

and wool, discussion - 276-310 

cost items.. - 1010 

systems of flnishing 201-202 

wheat — 

by farmers 613 

costs, etc 120-128 

wool — 


discussion : 290 

methods in United States 298“298 

problems---- 301-303 

Markets — 

barley, receipts, 1909-1922 704 

corn, rcceipte and shipments 671 

European, opening in 1845, effect on sheep industry 238 

flour, with prices - 032-034 

kafir prices and receipts 730 

lamb grades-. - 284 

oats, receipts and shipments, 1909-1922 689 

prairie hay, note 362 

sheep — 

congestion avoidance 289 

functions of four great centers 272-280 

wheat- 


in Minnesota, dockage -• 619 

prices, etc 626-631 

receipts and shipments, 1909-1923 616 

world, survey - - - 20-21 

Marl, use for fertilizers, production and value^ 1880-1923 1184 

Makschneb, F. J., article on ‘‘The utilization of our lands for crops. 

pmstur^ and forests” (with others). 416-606 

Mabbh, C. D., article on — 

“Our forage resources” (with others) 31WI3 

“The sheep industry” (with others) 229-310 

Maryland, forest fires, numb^, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922. 1062, 1000 
MaSBAGHTISETTS — 


forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1210-1922. 

manufacture of woolens 

dieep introduction 

mmur p^uction 

McAfjsE, W. li., aid, note 

McChory, S. J., aid on maps - 

McKay, A. W., study of wheat situation 

McLendon, W. E., part in article on “Sugar” 


1062, 1060 
203 
234 

— 861 
... 416 

... 416 

96 

... 151 



: , ■■ /, h V. ' ^ ' ■ . ■' tfs^ 

m^wfsioimdA-- 

^^J^^fwigkt raites : * 1172 

Bt$ idso Cottonseed meal. 

Meals, feed, prices, 1910-192S 1164, 1166, 1166 

Mealjrbttg, swgaivcane — 

destruction method 181 

occurrence, damage and spread 180-181 

Meat — 

animals — 

prices, index number, by months 1193-1194 

slaughter under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

condemnation under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

exports, 1920, discussion - — 466-467 

markets, extension 38 

jiacking, refrigeration space 1145 

products, statistics , : 1 1012 

situation — 

monthly 906-907 

pork and pork products. 967-976 

.trade, international, by countries — 1017-1018 

Meats — 

classes and grades j — 32 

cold-storage holdings by months, 1917-1923 1018 

consumption, total and per capita, 1907-1923 1014 

exports 86-87, 1017, 1103-1104, 1112, 1120 

imports - 1017, 1096 

market supply^ by niontlis 1016-1017 

prices at principal markets, monthly lOlH-1020 

statistics 86-87, 1012-1020 

Memphis, prices of cottonseed meal 1164 

Merino sheep^ 

characteristics 234 

fitness for somiarid regions 232 

note - 241 

purebred, note — 244 

Met^rology, statistics, by States and by months 1196-1222 

Mexico, sugar production 860 

MickjPn— 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 198 

beets and sugar production 166 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent — 407 

forest fires, number, dami^e, area, and causes, 1916-1922. 1059, 1061 

lands adapted to sheep raising 238 

Middlings, price at Minneapolis, 1916-1923. 1164 

. Mildew, downy, cane disease, note. 177 

Milk- 

condensed — 

exports 1103 

trade, international, by countries, 1909-1922 912 

prices, yetail and wholesale, principal cities 913-916 

production and uses, statistics — 910-912 

Milkweeds — 

danger to sheep k - - 264 

poisonous, distribution on ranges 400, 401 

Mills, beet-sugar, number and output 168 

Milwaukee, barley receipts, 1909-1922 — 704 

Minneapolis — 

flaxseed receipts, 1910-1923. 712 • 

prices of — 

bran, etc., 1916-1923 1163-1164 

bread, 1913-1923 633 

buckwheat — 728 

com - ...s 676 

flaxseed, 1899-1923 716 

fliwr - 632 

" oats 695 

wheat-. 626-626, W 
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lUiinesota — > 


pastures, rental value and costs, notes 

wlieat production, cost ISS 

Mississippi — . , 

cane and sirup production i-. 166 


Missouri — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

wheat production , cost. 123 

Molasses — 

))eet — 

laxative action on stock 211 

treatment and uses 202 

blackstrap, nature, use for stock feed, etc.. 211 

cane, constipating action of stock 211 

imports 211, 1102, 1111, 1116, 1116 

production in Louisiana, 1911-1923 - 844 

sources and utilization 210-211 

Money, exchange rates at New York, 1912-1923 1164 

Montana — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 407-410 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

note - 262 

Morss, W. J., aid on forage article, note 311 

Mortgages — 

debts on owner-operated farms 1157 

farm^ in wheat regions 120 

Mosaic disease — 

damage to cane. 178, 179 

introduction and spread in cane 179 

Motion pictures, work of Department 62-63 

Mountain regions, value for sheep raising 24, 249-250 

Mowers, prices, 1913-1923 652 

Mules— ^ 

exports - P: 1103 

foreign countries, numbers 1031-1036 

number and value — 

ou farms, 1867-1924 1024 

on farms by States 1026 

prices, by ages, 1894-1924 1029 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

See also Horses. 

Mushrooms, canned, imports 1102 

Mustard, imports 1102 

Mutton- 

cold storage holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 999-1000 

consumption, total and per capita, 1907-1923 1014 

demanci — 

for, effect on sheep industry 238 

increase and value 275-276 

exports, monthly, 1909-1923,.. - 1000 

food use, prejudice and its causes — 276-277 

foreign counties, net exports and imports, 1909-1922 1001 

frozen, exportation, note *233 

keeping fresh 276 

New Zealand production — 232 

production — 

and per cent of all meats, 1907-1923- 1018 

cost, discussion - - 269-274 

sheep breeds, supply from England 234 


use — • 

increase after 1870. 
per capita 



277 



Indem. 

Pii». 

Ifiitioiial Foroet Reservation Commission, expenditures... 80, 83 


Nebraeka—r 

beets and sugar production 156 

dairy cows, feeding details and results 412 

‘ experiment in sheep feeding 274 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1016-1922 1060, 1061 

wheat production, cost 123 

Negroes — 

extension agents, number 52 

farm operators, shifting tendency, comparison with white tenants... 503 

farmers, perioaioals received, number and classes 570-580' 

land owners, location 618 

migration from southern farms 11 

tenant farmers, number in South 617 

Nematode, sugar-b^, cause of wilt 191 

Netherlands — 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

forests, growth comparisons 474 

meats, exports and imports 071-072, 1017 

opening to pork shipments 38 

pastures, acreage and value 470-472 

sugar beets, acreage and production 848-849 

Nevada — 

forest fires number, damage, area, and causes, 1016-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising, note 260 

New — 

Hampshire — 

farm area in crop and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922. . 1058-1060 

manufacture of woolens... 293 

Jersey — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922.. 1069, 1060 

manufacture of woolens — 293 

Mexico — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922.. 1059, 1061 
sheep — 

' industry, early days, note - 238 

raising, cost factors 270 

remarks. 265-256 

wool, fieece, increase in weight 295 

Orleans, prices of rice 724 

York— 

forest fires, number, damage area, and causes, 1916-1922... 1058-1060 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 470 

manufacture of woolens 293 

maple products 209 

market for sheep and lambs 262 

prices of — 

bread, 1913-1923 634 

flour - 638 

linseed oil meal * 1154 

rice - 723 

wheat 628 

western, importance of she^ raising... 248 

Zealand — 

animal units, ratio to population 322 

beef, exports and imports, 1909-1922.. 909 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

production of sheep and mutton 232-233 

aheep production 230,231 

wool exports, note — 292 

News, market, service expansion 28 ^ 

Nvwtom, R. W., study d wheat situation 95 

Nodular worms, danger in sheep raising ... 268 

itesis*— TBK ms — 80 





•NoFth Carolina • Jhiiite 

dairy- cowg, feeding, details and results. j. „ 4W 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1669; IdiO 

North Dakota — ^ 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069; 1061 

labor, man and animal, i>er 1,000 acres crop land r 476, 476 

wheat, production cost 123 

Norway — 

forest products, consumption, comparisons 483 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

Nursery stock, imports 1100, 1111 

' Nuts — 

exports 1109, 1111 

imparts 1100, 1111, 1114, 1117, 1131 

Oakley, R. A., article on “Our forage resources’^ (with others) 311-413 

Oatmeal, exports - 1 1G8 

Oats — 

acreage, increase and decrease, maps 137 

condition and yield, 1866-1923 683 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1023 1137 

exports 1108 

feed — 

use and value 344-345 . 

value, etc., 1919 334, 335, 337- 

freight rates inland 1167 

fading in cases by licensed inspectors 690 

nnportance as feed crop 342 

imports and exports, 1907-1923 692 

marketing by farmers, 1917-1923 687 

markets, receipts and shipments, 1909-1922 689 

prices — 

on farm, 1908-1923 692-693 

per pound in terms of yellow corn 695 

weighted average, 1899-1923 694r-695 

production and farm value, by States... 681 

seed to BOW acre — 1140 

statistics — 

acreage, production, and exports, 1915-1923 84, 86, 86 

production, value, prices, markets, etc 679-696, 1108, 1137, 1149 

straw^ feed value, etc., 1919 339 

supplies — 

on farm and quality, 1897-1923 688 

visible, 1909-1923 688 

trade international, 1910-1923 691 

use in fattening sheep *262 

weiaht per bushel, 1902-1923 1141 

world crop, production and yield 684-887 

yield, European countries comparisons 467 

yield per acre by States, 1908-1923 682 

Ocean freight rates on wheat 112 

Ohio — 

« beets and sugar production.. 166 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

lands adapted to sheep raising 238 

pastimes, rental value and coots, notes 407-411 

rent, cash ratio to land value 547 

sheep raising — 

costs 272 

notes 249 

wool fleece, increase in weight* 295 

m- 

^ " and oil cake, cottonseed, freight rates.; 1172 

cake- 

imports 1096^ 1111 

trade international 1153 



" Imim, - iflSX; 

Ogt- Continued . 

. «altonaeed — 

international trade» by countrieB 813 

prices at fJew York 808, 814 

See also Cottonseed oil. 

lard compounds, exports 1100 

liiuned — 

price in New York, 1910>1913 716 

trade international, 1909-1922 716 

meal, linseed, prices 1 164, 1 166 

oleo, exports by countries of destination... 930 

paving, consumption by wood-treating plants, 1909-1922 1093 

peanut, trade international, 1909-1923, by countries 841 

Oils— — 

annual, exports I 1104 

distilled, imports 1101 

vegetable — 

exports 1109, 1111, 1113, 1114, 1124 

exports and imports, 1910-1923-. 878 

imports 1101,1111,1132 

Oklahoma, ^rcst fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922. 1059, 1001 
0I0O — 

oil, exports by countries of destination 930 

stock, exports 1104,1120 

l^eomargarine — 

materials in manufacture, 1915-1923 929 

production, 1918-1923 912 

production by months, 1909-1923 928-929 

statistics • 912,927-929 

CMive oil — 

imports 1101, 1116, 1132 

trade international, 1909-1922 742 

Olives, imports 1098 

Olsen, Nils A., study of wheat situation 95 

Omaha — 

barley receipts, 1909- 1922 704 

market for sheep, note 278, 280 

prices from 676 

slaughter of sheep, remarks 281 

OnSons — 

acreage and production, by States 766 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 - 1138 

imports 1102, 1116, 1134 

prices— - 

at 10 markets, 1920-1923 757 

farm, 1910-1923 - 766 

•shipments, car lot, by States, 1917-1923- 766 

statistics, acreage, production, etc — 84, 86, 756-767,1102, 1116, 1134, 1188 


Oranges- 

Ca^foruia navel, prices^ wholesale, at New York, 1908r-1928 741-742 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

cull, utilization, methods — 60 

Florida, production and value, 1919-1923 A 743 

frdght rates — 1 169 

pvodoetiou and value, 1916-1923 739 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1918-1923 740 

stflm-<end rot, control. 40 

Orchard grass — 

pasture value - 381 

‘ seed to sow acre 140 

Oregeti — 

forest fires,number, damage, wea, and causes, 1916-1922. 1069, 1061 

prevalence of fluke among slieep 268 

sooxee ef market lambs - 279 

wool fleece, increase in weight 296 

Oxford sheep, purebred, note - 244 
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Pacific — 

coast States, humid land crop posdbilities. 

humid region, pasture conditions 

Northwest, crop acreage, shift 

Packers and Stockyards Act, administration... 
Packing-house products — 

exports 

imports 

Pains, n. S., part in article on Sugar’' 

Palm oil, imports 

Paper — 

exports, 1870-1922 

manufacture from bagasse, note 

newsprint, imports, 1911-1922 . 

production and consumption, 1810-1922.. 

Paraguay, sugar production 

Parasites— 




5M4 

1104, 1111, Ills 

1095-1096 

151 

1101 

1082 

212 

1083 

1078, 1080 

851 


animal, control work 40 

danger in sheep raising 266-269 

sugar-cane moth borer, preservation 180 

Pasturage — 

acreage, classes, and value 365-413 

importance — 

Northern humid region 384-385 

Southern humid region 389 

Pasture — 


acreage — 

decrease per capita 437-439,443 

European countries. t 470^72 

per canita, Prance, Germany, and United States — 498 

present estimates and capacity 419-420 

area requirements for producing livestock 459-460 

condition, by months, 1866-1923 835 

grasses in — 

humid regions 379-381, 388, 390 

Western range region 391 

humid — 


livestock production requirements 

per 100 acres of crops, comparisons 

united States and European countries, area, comparisons. 

importance on dairy and cattle farms 

kinds, classification and description 

land — 

carrying capacity 

utilization, with crops and forests 

regions, location and description 

Pastures — 

acres per animid unit, comparisons - 

area of United States, note 

areas in United States 

carrying capacity, comparisons 

classes, areas in farms and not in farms 

farm — 

economic importance 

improved, acreage and capacity. 

improved and unimproved, areas and capacity 

Smid^NoStbern, carrying capacity 

injury by hording of sheep. 

permanent, description and composition 

rental value and costs in several States — - 

rotation or short-lav, description 

source of parasites in sheep 

tame, grasihg - 

temporary^ dbseription 

unitt^ved, acreage and capacity 


460 

491 

470 

... 411-412 
370, 872-377 

383 

... 415-506 
... 377-406 

471 

312 

311 

... 469-473 
366 

.... 406-412 

420 

366, 368-369 
.... 472-473 
.... 383,384 

260 

870, 872-374 
.... 407-411 
.... 870,374 

269 

370^876-377 
870, 37-i^-S76 
419 







AMlures — Continued. *•••• 

i i mdue in United States 413 

wfld, grazing 870, 377 

9ea„ Md^ feed valuOt etc., 1919 337 

Tmeihea — 

‘'crop — 

condition, by months, 1863-1923 746 

summary, pi^uction and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

^*^t 10 markets, 1921-1923 748 

by months, 1910-1923 747 

production, 1390-1923 745 

rfiipmcnt, carlots, by States, 1917-1923 740-747 

statistics — 

production, etc — - 86, 745-748, 1138 

S roduction and prices, by States, 1919-1923 746 

, trade, international, 1909-1923, by countries 841 

Peanuts — 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

use and value 362 

value, etc.. 1919 334, 337 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports 1100,1131 

prices, farm and market, by months 839 

seed to sow acre 1140 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc — 84, 85, 839-841, 1100, 1131, 1138 

straw, fe^ value, etc., 1919 339 

trade, international, by countries 840 

use in oil production, 1919-1 923 840 

Pears — 
crop — 

condition, by months, 1908r-1923 749 

somnmry, production, and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

exports- — 1107 

pnees, farm, by months, 1910-1923 760 

fnnoductlon — 

and prices, by States, 1919-1923 - 749 

statistics for 1909-1923 748 

shipments, carlot, by States, 1917-1922 760 

statistics — 

production, 1915-1923 86 

production, prices, etc 748-760, 1107, 1138 

Peas — 

canned, production, by States 768 

cannery refuse, feed value, etc., 1919 340 

• canning, importance as fe^ crop 342 

fteld— 

feed use and value. 363 

feed value, etc., 1919 839 

importance as feed crop — 342 

See also CJowpeas. 

Peat, use for fertilizer, production and valhe, by States 1184-1186 

Pennsylvania — 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1060 

manufacture of woolens 293 

Pepper, imports 1102, 1133 

Periodicals, number and types taken by landlords and tenants 679-580 

PiDm, sugar production 851 

Pests, animal, control work - 44-45 

Thiladelpbia, wool market, note... 294 



1M4 Tearb&ak efike B&pmtt m mnt o^f AffricuU^^ 


PMli^ne — 

Bureau of Agrioulture, fiber inveetigationi 4Mffi 

Islands— 

cane and sugar production 166» 160 

meats, expdrte and imports 1016 

sugar production 156, 160rS61 

sugar production, 1866-1928 - 846 

Phoma, cause of beet root-rot 1 - 191 

Phosphate rock production and value, by States, 1891-1922 — 1179-1184, 1186 

Phosphates, fertilizer material, prices, wholesale 1190 

Pickles, imports - - 1102 

Pieters, A. J., aid on forage article, note.. 311 

Pig surveys, reports 22-23 

Pig9 — 

litter numbers, by States 948-949 

See aleo Hogs. 

Pine- 

white, blister rust, field surveys — 43 

yellow prices, 1913-1923. - 1088 

Pineapples, Impoiis. l - 1098 

Piper, C. V . — 

article on “Our forage resources'' (with others) 311-413 

note 416 

Plantation — 

region, number of organization, crops, etc 63Ct 

tenancy , development 629-630 

I^nters, etc., numbers and value 1 156 

Planting, cane, date, operations, practices, etc.. 166-168 

Plants, poisonous, on ranges, eradication — 400-402 

Plow lands, value per acre by States, 1916-1924 1146-1147 

Plows, number and value 1 156 

Plums, freight rates 1 170 

Poison, use against animal pests 44-46 

Poisoning rodents on ranges - 400 

Poisonous plants — 

destructive to sheep, discussion — 263 

on ranges, eradication 400-402 

Poland — 

sugar beets, acreage and production — 848-849 

sugar production 860 

Pools, wool, marketing met^iod 294 

Population — 

agricultural limits of our resources 497-600 

farm and city, per cent, by age groups 13 

S owth, estimation. : 461 

crease, relation to land requirements - 461-463 

ratio to crop production — - 463 

shift from country to city, causes 121-122 

Pork — , 

cold storage holdings, montiily 1916-1923 967 

consumptmn, total and per capita^ 1907-1923 — — 1014 

exports — , 

by months, 1910-1923 - 968 

statistics 1103,1112,1113 

prices, wholesale and retail, 1913-1923. 966 

pioductiion — 

and per cent of all meats, 1907-1923 1013 

relation to com ’ 82T 


products — 

exports by countries of destination, 1909-1928 960-7971 

foreign countries, net exports and imports 971-972 

prices at Chicago, 1913-1923 966 

statistios ...TT....-.- 967-976^ 1013, 1103, 1112, 1113 

tiade, fordgn, improvem^t — 88 

use as food, per capita ^ 

Portland, Oreg., wool market 294 
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fMo Rloo— 

^ r oane and cane products^ production IM, IdO 

farm products, shipments to and from United States lllS-1119 

sugar production 850 

pioclttctioa, 1566-1^ 846 


condition and yield, by States, 1860-1923 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923. 
exports, statistics 

tfeed— 

use and value 

value, etc., 1919 * 

in^rtance as feed crop 

prices, farm and market 

production and value, by States, 1921-1923 

rotation with beets, caution 

seed to sow acre 

shipments, car-lot, by States 

statistics, acreage, production, etc 

stocks on hand - 

sweet. See Sweet potatoes. 

trade, international, by countries 

world, crop acreage and production, by countries 

yield — 

by States 

r^uction and causes, 1909-1922 - 

yields, European countries, comparisons..- 

Poultry — 

cold storage holdings, monthly, 1917-1928 

dressed, market receipts and orijpn, monthly 

foreign countries, numbers by kuids 

number and value on farms, 1919-1924.- - 

statistics - 

trade, international, by countries. - 

See also Chickens; Ducks; Geese; Turkeys, 
f^nwse — 

dogs, distribution and control 

hay.. See Hay, prairie. 

Precipitation — 

annual, by States 

statistics by months and by States 

Predttlory aaimals, danger in sheep raising 

Preservatives, wood-r- 

nnnsumptian, 1909-1922 

teeated by, 1909-1922 

Mcea- 

barley — 

on farm, 1908-1923 

weif^ited for 1909-1923 at Mianeapoiis 

beet, £xjng method 

brans — 

at MijiTiftn.pn1ia 

statistics for 1910-1923 

toad, 1918-1923 

tockwheat, on farm and markets 

butter, ret^ wholesale and export, by months 

calves on lazxn, 1910-1923 

cattle — 

by ages, 1894r-1924 

on farm by months, 1910-1923 

ddckens, on fuan, by months, 1910-1923 

ooffee, wholesale, at T^few York, 1890-1923 

• eo^^ farm and trade - 

oowpeas, 1915-1923 IL 

crops meat index aamoer, by montns — 

cgMB, far*” and T>mj*kftt, 1910-1923— 

• Mmates for 


762 

1137 

7391, 1110 

364 

340 

- 342 

770-773 

760 

186 

1140 

766-769 

84,86,739-778, 1110 
763-766 

770 

763-764 

761 

762 

467 

1039 

1039-1041 

1037-1039 

1036 

1036-1043 

1042 


399, 400 


... 132 
1211-1222 
. 265-266 

... 1093 
1091-1092 


-- 706,707 
-. 1 . 709 

— 200-201 

- 1163 

790 

.--634-635 
... 727-728 
921-923, 927 

892,893 

890 

... 892,893 

1043 

875 

... 674r-679 
794 

- 1193-1194 

- 1047-1048 

665 
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FHoes — Continued. 

export and import... lOftS 

farm — 

products, ohangea - * ...^ * 3-4* 

products, wholesale, index numbers, by months, 1913-1923. 1192-1198 

farmers' supplies 1150-1152 

feed, bran, and meals 1150-1156 ^ 

fertilizer materialB — 1189-1190 

flaxseed, farm and market 714-715 

flour, 1909-1923.- 632-634 

hay, farm and market, by States 829-835 

hogs — 

at principal markets, monthly 961-964 

estimates 656 

on farm, monthly, by States 960 

hops, 1913-1923 838 

horses and mules by ages . 1029 

on farms, monthly, by States 1020 

on farms, monthly, 1910-1920 1029 

kafir, farm and market 730 

lard 666 

linseed oil in New York, 1910-1923 716 

living cost and wages, index number, 1913-1924 1194 

market, of sheep and lambs 282-289 

milk — 

oows, by montlis, 1910-1923 891 

retail and wholesale in principal cities 913-916 

oats— 

on farms, 1908-1923 692-693 

weighted average, 1899-1923 694-695 

peanuts, 1910-1923 839 

jMrk products at Chicago, 1913-1923 9C5 

rice on farm and market 722-724 

rye — 

farm and trade, 1909-1923 646 

on farms, 1908-1923 644 

seeds, clover, timothy, and alfalfa, monthly, 1912-1923 861-866 

sheep — 

abnormal variation 288 

and w'ool decline, 1870-1896 239 

monthly and by States 992-998 

relation to prices of wool 283 

seasonal variations 287-288 

sugar — 

fluctuations, causes, etc 219-22 1 

monthly, 1890-1923 864-866 

relation to production 226-227 

tea, wholesale, at New York, 1890-1923 876 

tobacco, farm and market 871, 873 

torkevs, on farm, monthly, 1912-1923 1943 

vuiation notes 238 

wheat — 

by months. .... 664—666 

comparison with cost of production 122, 123 

' effect of tariff 116-118 

factors, etc 662-665 

factors in making 653 

flour, and bread, 1913-1914, 1922-1923.. 109 

fluctuation and outlook.' 96-98 

statistics for 1908-1923 624-631 ^ 

wool — 

discussions... 298-801 

establishment 292 

ffu^ and market monthly, 1910-1923 — 1004r>1008 

in Unit^ States, notes 237 

relation to production and imports 299 

' ' * xelatloaahiDs ... .1 802 

PlraBavdi4ed> exports 1199^ U22 



Ifidem. 
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FiM^catioxui — PiP* 

V ' A^culture Department, 1923 88-93 

’ Division, change in organization 39, 

:l^p wood — 

consumption, 1869-1922 1080 

imports 1099 

imports, 1907-1923 1081 

pnces, by species, 1899-1922 1091 

' Farenred livestock. See Livestock. 

• Pyrethrum flowers, imports 1097 

Pyrites, fertilizer, production, price, and value, by States 1177-1179, 1186 


Rabbits, jack, distribution and control— 

Radio — 

broadcasting weather report 

news service, value 

, Railroads, land-leasing practices 

Rainfall, Africa, South, notes 

Raisins, imports j-.. 

Ramboiiillct — 

ram, picture 

sheep, purebred, note 

Rams, purebred, pictures 

Range — 

land, carrying capacity 

open, stabilization methods 

region, Western, pasture composition and capacity 

sheep mana(;emeiit, remarks 

use, regulation need 

Western — 

grazing methods, improvement 

grazing season area, map 

wool , marketing method 

yearlong, condition in Western pasture region 

Ranges — 

carrying capacity 

forest, management 

protection against rodents and poisonous plants 

sheep raising, cost of carrying flocks 

Hspcseeu oil, imports - 

Rations, annual, table of Wisconsin station 

‘‘]^toon” cane crops, nature and practices 

Rats, control work 

Rattan, imports 

Redtop, distribution and value 

Reforestation, necessity . 

Refrigeration, space reported, October 1, 1923 

Regulatory work director, duties 

RarNOLOsoN, L. A., study of wheat situation 

Rent — 
cash — 

per acre in Corn Belt 

ratio to value of land - 

. market, development, causes, etc 

Research, scientific, results - 

. iteunion, sugar production — : 

lUiode Island — 

k forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 

manufacture of woolens 

Rice— 

condition of crop and yield, 1894 *1923 — t 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921—1923 — 

exports — - 

feed — 

use and value 

value, etc,, 1919 

importance as feed crop 

imports 


399,400 

46-46 

28-29 

62^626 

- 233,234 

1098-1116 

241 

244 

IIIIIir^2-243 

383, 395-396, 404 

406 

390-396 

251-261 

68-71 

396-402 

- 392-396 

294 

393 

419-420 

71 

399-402 

269-271 

1101 

332 

164-165 

46 

1099 

380,381 

63,64,66-67 

1146 

38 

96 


646 

— \ - 645-547 

622-269 

39-41 

861 

1069, 1060 

293 

717 

1137 

-...i 1108 

364 

334 

842 

1096, 1116, iiai 
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Riee — Costiinied^ 
prices — 

on farm, 1908~ig28 

wholesale^ 106(^1928 

production, value, exports, etc 

seed to sow acre 

statistics — 

acreage and production^ 1015-1928 

production, value, distnbution, prices, etc 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 

trade international, 1909-1922-.- 

world crop, production and yield 

yl^d per acre 

Richmond, prices of tobacco, 1907-1923 

Road work, wages paid per hour, 1915-1923 

Roads — 

expenditures, 1923 1 

F^eral-aid — 

maintenance expenditures, 1922, by States — 
mileage completed and under concitruction — 
projects completed and under way, by States. 

projects completed, by types 

forest, construction, 1923 

investigations at Arlington Experiment Farm 

land occupied 

mileage prior to passage of Federal highway act... 

State systems, analysis results 

See aho Highways. 

Rock, phosphate, production and value, bv States 

Rocky Mountains^ agricultural region and its products. 

Rodents, elimination on ranges 

Root- 
crops — 

feed use and value 

feed value, etc., 1919. 

production and use 

disease, damage to cane 

lice, beet, occurrence 

Root-rot, beet disease, occurrence and control 

Roots — 

importance as feed crop 

imports 1 - 

Rosin — 

exports - - - 

international trade, 1909-1913, 1920-1922 

prices, New York, 1890-1923 

production, 1910-1923 

stocks, United States, 1919-1928 

Rot, stem-end, of citrus fruits, prevention.. 

Rotation — 

beet lands, practices 

cane plantations, practices. 

Rubbefr — 

imports - - 

international trade, 1909-1913, and 1920-1922 

Para Island, prices, 1890-1923 

plant, ColoiMo, danger to she^. 

production poadbiliti^, studies..^ 

Rum, manufacture from molasses, note 

Rumania — 
sugar — 

beets, acreage and production.. 

production 

Rupee, exdumge rates in New York, 1012-1923 

'Rusiib^— 

maKto, and imparta........ 

poA yroraete, zwt aiqKQrte, 1909^1922 


■ I 

Fiia 

722 

728-^721 

716-717 

1140 

84 85 

7i^724,’ii68, liS7 

339 

722 

718-721 

717,718 

873 

1197 

80, 83 

1197 

47-48 

1195-1196 

1196 

1058 

41 

418-431 

48 

48 

1179-1184 

331 

399-400 

365 

340 

339-340 

179 

192 

191 

342 

1097 

.. 1106,1118,1125 

1085 

1090 

1086 

1084 

- 40 

186-187 

169 

.. 1098,1118,1184 

1086 

1089 

264 

49 

211 

QiiO QJA 

.......... overtyseV 

860 

U«l 

- 1018 
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HoMilft — Continued. 

" sheep — Psgt. 

growing; remarks 234 

production 230, 23 1 

eugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production.. 850 

wheat exports 99 

Itnst — 

cane, note 177 

whit^pine blister, field surveys 43 

Rye — 

condition of crop, 1866-1923 639 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

exports - 1108 

feed- 

use and value 358 

value, etc., 1919 334, 335 

importance as feed crop 342 

marketing by farmers, 1917-1923 642 

' markets, receipts and trade in 643-644 

prices on farm — 

by States, 1903-1923 645 

statistics, 1908-1923 - 644 

production — 

and farm value, by States 637 

value and exports, 1869-1923 636 

value, prices, etc.. 636-642 

seed to sow acre 1140 

statistics — 

acreage, production, and exports, 1915-1923 84, 85, 86, 1108, 1137 

production and distribution 636-645 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

trade international. 644 

world — 

production 99 

production and yield. — 640-642 

yield per acre, by States, 1908-1923 638 

yi^ds European countries, comparisons 467 


Ssccharutn officinarum. See Cane. 

Salary classification.. - 76 

Salt, distribution on ranges 398 

Sandbbs, J. T., article on ** Farm ownership and tenancy (with others) . 507-600 
Sausage — 
casings — 

exports 1104 

imports 1096 

exports 1104 

Seab— 


control of infection in sheep. 

eradication by dipping 

potato, dangw to beets.. — 

sheep, losses by 

Scabies. See Scab. 

SCKOSNFBLD, W. A., study of wheat situation. 

Sioieiiti&c work, Director, duties 

flootland, labor, man and aninud,^ per 1,000 acres crop land 

Setm worm, danger in sheep raising - 

Secretary, Agriculture — 

report for 1923 r---- 

- - report on the wheat situation 

: Bee also Agriculture, Secretary. 

S tfo d — 

alfalfa. See Alfalfa seed; Seeds, 

> ^ fa ne, harvesting, planting, etc., labor requirements 


266-267 

- 267 

- 186 
. 266 

... 95 
38 

475, 476 
. 267 

. 1-93 
95-150 


167-168 
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Seed — Continued. S.*i ^ 

clover — : 

Btatistica, acreage and production 84, SS 

Sw aUo Glover seed; Seeds, 
sugar-beet — 

domestic production, advantages 187~1^ 

production processes 187-1 W' 

timothy. See iWothv seed. 

wheat, need per bushel produced 64^ 

See aleo Wheat, seed. 

Seed-cane — 

banked, injury from disease 179 

requirements per acre 179 

Seed-grain loans, distribution.. 120 

Seedi^ ranges with tame-pasture plants 898-809 

Seedling pastures, grazing 374 

Seeds — 

exports n 1109, 1111 

field, prices to growers, by States 862 

forage crops, statistics 858-866 

imports i 1101,1111,1133 

requirements per acre of several crops 1140 

Sbmple, E. C., aid on forage article, note 311 

Sereh, cane disease, note 177 

Sheep— * , 

breeding — 

for improvement 244-246 

notes. ................................................. 254—255 

breeds, improvement 241-246 

carcasses, condemnation under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

cross-bred, remarks- 245 

decrease factors 241 

dipping for eradication of scab 267 

distribution in world 230-234 

Experiment Station in Idaho; remarks 245 

exports, 1895-1923 991 

fattening in Corn Belt.. - 240 

feed, value of beet pulp 211, 212 

feeder, shipments discussion 280-28 1 

feeding for market, note 238 

flocks, increase in size, note—.. 236 

foreign countries, numbers 1031-1036 

freight rates 1174 

grade factors and, prices 283 

grazing— 

X oved methods 397 

cattle - - - 260 

growing — 

development in United States 234-241 

factors influencing 232 

herd sizes, notes 260 

herding injury to pasture 260 

importance of industry, article by D. A. Spencer and others 229-310 

Imports, 189^1923 991 

industry — 

finanoiug, discussion 274-275 

outlook, discussion 308-<3l4) 

types 808 

introducUon into United States 234-235 

investment in range management 253 

losses— 

annually, estimate 234 

from diswes and exposure, 1889-1924 981 

from poisonous plants.^ 400 

fromsckb 238 

V from wild animals 233 

in raising, discussion 263^969 



— Continued. 

-.V management — Paie. 

; as farm flocks 246-251 

on range 251-261 

systems, discussion 246-^262 

market receipts. 283-990 

’ marketing — 

costs, items 1 1010 

discussion 275-310 

problems 289 

systems of finishing 261-262 

number — 

and value on farms, 1867-1924 981 

and value on farms, by States. 982 

decrease.. 5 

grazed in National Forests 403 

grazing in N ational Forests 1062 

in United States, 1846.. 237 

in United ^ates in 1910. 235 

numbers in — 

producing countries 230 

relation to population and wool imports 304 

pasturing on com 260,261 

price dodine, 1870-1896. 239 

prices — 

abnormal variation 288 

at Chicago, 1893-1923 285-286 

differential from prices of lamb. 288-289 

in relation to price of wool 283 

monthly and by States 992-998 

seasonal variations 287-288 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

prospects for raising in Kasteru United States 309-310 

purebred — 

freight and express rates 1175 

increase, discussion - — 244-246 

raising — 

as affected by Civil War 239 

course of industry since World War 240-241 

relation to Civil War 238 

ranges for control features 253 

ratio to population 326 

receipts at stockyards - 277-279 

relation to grazing lands, note - 327 

shipments — . 

percentage crippled and dead 1009 

principal raark^, 1900-1923 983,987-989 

shrinkage in shipment - 1008 

slaughter — 

at stockyards, 1915-1923 986-989 

leading markets 281-282 

under inspection, 1907-1923 * 1012 

under inspection, monthly, 1907-1923. - 999-1000 

statistics. - 1 - - 981-1012, 1031-1036 

stockyard — 

receipts, monthly, 1915-1923 - — 984 

receipts, slaughter, and shipments 1010 

supplies available, variation. - 282 

weight, live and dressed, by months 1016 

: 8heeptng-down com, remarks... 260, 261 

flheepsldns, imports, 1909-1923 1023 

S^e aUo Hides. 

flflfiETS, E. W., article on *‘Our forage resources^* (with others) 311-413 

, Shellac, inmorts 1098, 1118 

^kiEPABD, wabd, article on ** Utilization of lands for crops, pasture and 

- forests^’ (with others) - 415-506 

: Sbbswood,S. F., mticle on ''Sugar” (with others) 161-228 





SUat^M — 

imports 1008 

production, by States, 1870-1922_._ 1072-1008 

Shipping-point, inspection service 20-81 

Shooks, exports 1108 

Shfhikage — 

cattle in shipment 942 

hogs in shipment 977 

sheep in shipment 1008 

Shropshire rim, picture !M2 

Silage— 

beet tops, value and use as feed 212 

corn, feed value, etc., 1919 340 

production and use - ■ -339-340 

Silk- 

foreign countries, production, 1909-1922 1049 

prices, monthly, 1890-1923 1049 

raw, imports - 1094,1111,1114,1127 

statistics, 1890-1923 1049 

Sirup — 
cane — 

crystallizaiiori^ prevention method 183-184 

manufacture, improvement 60 

manufacture, processes.. 183-184 

p.’Dduction, by States 168, 856 

exports 1110 

maple — 

farm prices, by months 868 

production 208-210 

production and yield per tree, by States 867 

production from sorgo and maple 200-2M) 

sorghum — 

production and prices, by States 866 

production, 1916-1923 86 

sorgo- 

production distribution 207 

production, 1859-1919 207-208 

Sisal, imports 1097, 1115, 1116, 1130 

Skins — 

exports 1104 

imports — 

by kinds, 1909-1923 1022-1023 

statistics 1094, 1096, 1117, 1128, 1129 

statistics 1021-1023 

See also Hides. 

Slaughter — 

cattle, under inspection, monthly 906 

hogs— 

at stockyards 963-964 

under inspection. 1907-1923 966 

livestock , inspection by Federal Government 281 

meat animals under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

sheep, under monthly inspection, 1907-1923 999^1000 

Smut- 

cane, note 1- 177 

factor, in wheat cost 129 

Sheezeweed, danger to sheep - 264 

Soda nitrate for wmers, es^nditure by Government 81, 82 

Soils— 

beet growing, nature and location 185-186 

coUoraal maWial, studies 40 

Bugar-oane, nature and requirements i 161-162 

Sorghum — v ^ 

’ fodder, feed value, etc., 1919.^ - — 337 

grais-^ 

feed value, etc., 1919.. 334, 

statikUca, acreage, and peeduction, 4915-1923 

silage, feed value, etc., 1919 — 840 
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Sorghtun — Continued. 

>eirup — Pii®. 

acreAge and sirup yield» by States 856 

crop summary, pr^uouon and farm vidue, 1921-1928. ........ 1188 

5 * stover, feed value, etc., 1919 889 

; sweet, acreage, 1915-1923 84 

Sorghums — 

feed use End value 858-355 

grain — 

condition and yield 729 

production and value 729 

harvesting method — 354 

importance as feed crop ' 855 

varieties in use 353 

Sorgo sirup, production 1859-1919 207-208 

Africa — 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

sugar production 851 

Carolina — 

cane and sirup production 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922.. 10591, 1060 

labor, mao and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land •. 475^ 476 

Dakota — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1022 1059-1061 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes - 407-410 

wheat production cost 123 

farms operated by white and by colored owners 218 

plantation region, units, crops, etc 630 

tenant farms, number operated by white and by colored tenants 517 

fiootbdown she^, purebred, note — 246 

Southern humia region, pasture lands, composition and capacity 886-389 

Sows, number farrowing, by States 948-949 

Soybean oil, imports 1101, 1132 

Soybeans — 

acreage, yield and production, by States 792 

fs^ — 

use and value - 363 

value, etc.. 1919 — 334, 3»‘i7 

importance as feed crop 342 

jprioes, by months 791 

seed requirement for acre 1 140 

Spain — 

meats, exports and imports, 1918 1018 

riiecp growing, remarks 234 

lAk production, 1909-1922 1049 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production — 848-849 

production 849, 861 

Spabhawx. W. N., aid — 

on estimates 415 

on forage article 311 

SmicaiR, D. A., article on ''The sheep indostiry” (with oUienr) 1 .. 229-310 

Igioes, - IlOf, nil, 1133 

aid on forage article, note - 311 

article on *^Faxm ownership and tenancy ** (with others) 507-600 

Spelt- 
feed — 

use and value— 366 

value, etc.. 1919 334 

importance as feed crop 342 

Spring wheat. See Wheat. ^ 

fi^uimls, ground, distribution and control 399, 400 
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St. Louis — » 

prio6B — 'Fttii 

flour * flS? * 

corn ......... ..... — 67fl, 67B 

, wheat - :. flW, 

wool niarket.. 2W 

Standards — 

cotton, international agreement ? S3 

farm products, general use. 81-412 

Starch, exports 1110, 1111 

Statisucs — 

agricultural, introduction to tables — 601 

comparative, of livestock and population by States, 1920 821 

crops, farm animals, exports and imports. - 601 

forestry and forest pr oducts 1060-1093 

grains and other staple crops, and domestic animals, with introduc- 
tion to tables... - 601-1094 

tables, with explanation of make up— 601-1222 

“Stecklinw,'* use of term 187 

Stbbrb, L. V., study of wheat situation.. 96 

Sterling pouna, exchangerates in New York, 1912-1923 1164 

Stbvbns, F. C., article on ** Sugar’* (with others) 161-228 

Stbwart, Charlbb L., article on ^Tarm ownership and tenancy ** (with 

others) 607-600 

SnNB, O. C. — 

anicle on '*The sheep industry,” (with others) 229-810 

study of wheat situation 96 

Stock grazing, exemption limits on owners 404 

8ee alao Livestock. 


Stockyards — 

receipts of sheep and lambs 

supervision - 

Stomach worms, danger in sheep raising 

Storage — 

beef, holdings by months, 1910-1923 

butter, holdings monthly, 1910-1923 

cheese, holdings 1916-1923 

egg holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 

Iwd holdings, monthly, 1916-1923- 

meat holdings, monthly, 1917- 1923 

mutton holdings, monthly, 1916-1923- 

pork holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 

poultry holdings, monthly, 1917-1923 . 

wheat, suggestions 

Stover, production and use 

Straw, production and use 

Strawberries — 

prices at 10 markets, 1921-1923 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1917-1923 - 

“Stubbk”— 

cane crops, nature and practices 

pastures, grasing 1 

Sucrose, prpduotion from sorgo and maple^^ 

Sugar — 

article by E. W, Brandes (with others) 

beet — 

foreign countries, production,. - 

production and l^gthof campaigns, by States, 1919-1923. 

production, by States 

production, 1866-1923 - 

production, 1909-1923 * 

beets*r- 

CFop summary, production and farm ii^lue> 1921-1928*.... 

importance in feed crop 

se^ to sow acre—. 

See aleo Beets; Beets, sugai^. 




InAex. 
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— Continued. 

cane — Paee. 

factories, and output in Louisiana 844 

foreign countries, production 850-861 

importance as few crop 342 

production, 1820-1923 167 

production, 1866-1923 845-846 

production, 1909-1923 860 

production, by States 156 

yield, H awaii 844 

See also Cane. 

trade and consumption, 1866-1923 846-846 

ssone of production, shift from beet sugar, etc 213-216 

consumption — 

and per cent supplies by United States 847 

per capita ' 161 

total and per capita 151-164 

total and per capita, 1866-1923 846 

duties on imports by various countries 223-226 

exporting countries, principal — 216-216 

exports- - 1110,1111,1113 

food value, consumption, eic^ 161-162 

foreign countries, exports and imports 863 

imports — 

and exports 218-219 

statistics 1102, 1111, 1116, 1116, 1133 

industry — 

development, historical notes 164-168 

outlook 226-228 

legislation 1789-1922 221-226 

manufacture — 

by-products 210-213 

from beets, processes 201-203 

from sugar cane, processes ‘ 181-183 

maple — 

farm prices by months 868 

production and yield per tree, by States 867 

prices — 

and consumption 219-221 

monthly, 1890-1923 864-866 

production — 

consumption, exports and imports, 1866-1923 846 

distribution of ^ 213-216 

in Hawaii, by islands, 1913-1923 844 

increase, fluctuation, etc. 213-219 

trade and consumption, 1866-1923- - 846-846 

statistics — 

exports, 1916-1923 86 

production, etc 843, 868, 1102, 1110, 1111, 1113, 1116, 1116, 1133 

supply, sources — - 216-218 

trade, mternational by countries 863 

world production — 

and movement - 212-219 

statistics, 1895-1923 - 862 

yield per acre, 1895-1922, Louisiana and Java 204 

Sugars, *'rare,’* manufacture in United States 210 

SwABTHOUT, A. V., study of wheat situation 95 

Sweden — 

eggs, exports and imports - 1046 

meats, exports and imports — - 1017 

pork products, net exports, 1909-1922 971—972 

poultry, exports and impori» 1042 


beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production - - 849 

Sweet poCato plants, number to acre. 1140 


t 85813*— TBK 1923 81 
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Swoet potatoes — 

acreage, production, and value, by States 774 

crop — 

condition and yield, 1869-1923 — * 775 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923..., 1137 

feed — 

use and value 364 

value, etc.. 1919 840 

importance as feed crop i — 342 

plants, number to acre 1 — 1 140 

prices, farm and market 776-778 

production and value, 1849-1923 .* 773 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1917-1922 776 

statistics, acreage, production, etc__ 84, 86, 778-778> 1137 

yield, by States 774 

Swine — 

freight rates - 1173 

purebred, freight and express rates 1176 

See also Hogs. 

Switeerland — 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 1 — 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports 1 042 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

Tidlow, exports .. 1 104 

Tune pastures, grazing 370, 376-377 

Tanning extracts, imports.. 1097, 1111 

Tapeworm, danger in sheep raising 269 

Tariff- 

Board, studies of sheep industry, remarks 269 

effect on wheat prices - 1 16-1 18 

relation to prices of wool.. 299 

sugar, legismtion, 1789-1922 221-226 

wool — 

classifications, blood and other 305 

history and features 303-306 

Taxation, timber lands 66 

Taxes — 

burden on farmers 7-6 

delinquent in Kansas, 1917-1922 668 

increase, factor in cost of wheat production 122, 123 

land, increase, 191^1921 667 

wheat farms, delinquenoy 121 

Tatloe, H. C., study of wheat situation 96 

Tea — 

Formosa, price, wholesale, at New York, 1890-1923 877 

imports - 1102, Ull, 1115, 1116, 1133 

treme international, by countries, 1909-1922 876 

TgnUDTjEl. R., study of wheat situation 95 

Tbblb, R. P., aid on estimates, note 428 

Temperature, statistics by months and by States 1199-1210 

Tenancy, farm — 

relation to land valuation 639-541 

shifting, causes and significance 593-597 

Tenants — 

contracts with landlords 582-689 

e^eatlonal standards - 576-679 

farm — 

classes 568 

distribution of various classes 515-522 

^ increase, 1910-1920 514 

loss of property, causes j..;.. 

oiganization, note 599^09 

percentage of different classes 509 



Tewinta — Continued. • 

itam — Continued. 

proflmees to ownership, stages, factors, etc 

weidth per capita — 

periodicals received, number and classes 

Tennessee — ^ 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1022. 

sheep raising 

Tenure — 
farm — 

beetfarming 

relation to shift of operators 

steps to ownership 

ladder — 

movement upward, rate... 

stages to ownership . 

types, relation to efficiency in farming* 

Texas — 

cane and cane products 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 
sheep raising — 

cost factors 

early days, note 

Tick, cattle, eradication work by States 

Ticks, danger in sheep raising — 

Ties, railroad, exports 

Timoer — 


Tm. 
. 647-669 
648 

- 679-680 

1069, 1061 

— - 249 


200 
. 589-599 
. 647-648 

- 656-669 
. 647-656 
. 669-676 

166 

1059, 1061 

... 270 

... 238 

933 
267 
1105, 1126 


consumption — 

per capita, comparisons 494 

reduction 463 

depletion, disastrous effects - 61-62 

exports.. — - - 1106, 1106, 1118 

growing, acreage required at present rate of consumption 466 

unports 1098, 1118 

removal annually from forest, uses and waste 1079 

requirements, present and future 461, 462 

resources, Capper report, note 423 

sales — 

National Forests. 1062» 

National Forests, receipts, 1923 55 

stand — 


by species and by regions, 1920 

in National Forests — 

in United States and Alaska.. - 

standing — 

annual removal, uses, waste, and destruction 

consumption available at various rates of growth 

supply, increasing scarcity 

world production and consumption, by countries 

TSmberlwia on farms, area by States and regions 

Timothy — 
feed — 

use and value 

value, etc., 1919 - 

importance as feed crop 

seed — 

exports. 

farm prices monthly, 1910-1923. 

market prices monthly, 1910-1923 

prices on farm by States... 

prices to farmers monthly, 1912-1923 

receipts and shipments, monthly at Chicago, 1910-1923 

to sow acre 

TtUes, land, standardization, need 

Tobacco — 

acreiM and yield for nine countries, 1909-1923 

condition and yield 

crop summary, production and farm viduo, 1921^1923.*..^.. 


... 1063 
1064-1056 
... 1068 

. 486-487 
... . 484 
... 453 

... 1077 
... 1062 


. 349 

. 337 

. 342 

. 1109 
. 861 
. 864 

. 862 
. 865 

869-860 
. 1140 

. 598 

. 870 

. 869 

1137 
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Tobacco — Continued. * 

exports 1110, 1111, 1118, 1126 

imports 1102, 1111, 1116, 1134 

plants, number to acre 1140 

prices — 

on farm, 1908r-1923 -i- - 871 

wholesale, 1907-1923 - 873 

production — 

and farm value by States 866-867 

value, etc., 1849-1923 - 866 

soils, fertilizer re<)uirements 49 

standards, tentative i 32 

statistics — 

acreage and production 84, 86 

exports, 1915-1923 87 

production, value, prices, markets, etc-_- 84, 86, 87, 866-872 

trade international, 1909-1922 872 

types and districts, production and farm value 866-867 

warehouses, number and capacity 27 

world crop, production 870-871 

yield per acre, by Statesj 1908-1923 868 

yields, European countries, comparisons 467 

Tomatoes — 

acreage and production , by States 779 

cann^, production, 1891-1923, by States. 780-782 

prices, farm and market, by months 779-780 

shipments, car-lot, by States... 779 

Townsend, C. O., article on “Sugar*' (with others) 151-228 

Tractors, number and value 1166 

TVade, international — 

barley, 1910-1923 706 

butter, by countries, 1909-1922 920 

cheese, by countries, 1909-1922 926 

condensed milk, by countries, 1909-1922 912 

era, by countries, 1909-1922 1046 

hides and skins, by countries 1022 

meat, by countries 1017-1018 

poultry, by countries 1042 

^ rice 722 

sugar, by countries 853 

wool, by countries, 1909-1922. — 1004 

Trails — 


building on ranges 398 

forest, construction, 1923 1068 

Transportation — 

cane, from field to mill, considerations 175-177 

farm products 1177 

freight rates — 

factor in wheat situation 110-113 

in farm products 1165-1176 

Truck crops — 

acreage and production, by kind 783 

See also under specific crop name. 

Tuberculosis, bovine — 

eradication progress 48r-44 

eradication work, by States 032 

Turkeys — 

foreign countries, numbers 1037-1039 

prices on farm, monthly 1043 

TtjRNBB, Howard A., article on “Farm ownership and tenancy" (wi^ 

others) 607-000 

Turnips, prices, farm, by months 782 

Turpentine — , 

ewHffts -L-.... 1106,1118,1126 

prices, New York, 1890-1923 1089-1090 

production, 1910-1923 — 1085 

stocks, United States, 1919-1023.:. t084 

- trade, international, 1909-1913, 1920-1922. 10B4 



Indem. 
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F»tt. 

Unit, animal, definition 1 - 419 

United Kingdom — 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

food consumption standards, comparisons 479-480 

hay yields, comparisons — 467 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

sheep — 

growing, favorable factors 234 

production 230, 231 

sugar beets, acreage and production 848-849 

wheat, consumption per capita 99 

wool-handling leadership - 292 

Uruguay — 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

meats, exports and imports — 1017 

wool exports - 292 

Utah— 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 197 

beets and sugar production 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

note 256 

article on The sheep industry** (with others) 229-310 

study of wheat situation 95 

Vanilla beans, imports 1102, 1111 

Varnish, gums, imports - 1098 

Veal- 

consumption total and per capita, 1907-1923 1014 

production and per cent of all meats, 1907-1923. 1013 

use as food, per capita 283 

Vegetable — 

oils, exports and imports, 1910-1923 878 

seed — 

imports — - 785-786 

statistics, production, prices, etc 783-785 

Vegetables — 

canned, exports — 1110 

exports 1110, 1111 

imports - 1102,1111 

inspection, shipping points and markets. 29-31 

receipts at principsd markets, 1917-1923 788-789 

shipments, car-lot, by months 787-788 

Vegetation, native, in forest, grass, and desert pastures 378 

Velvet beans — 

acreage, yield, and production 794 

feed — 

use and value 362 

value, etc., 1919 — 334, 337 

importance as feed crop.. - 342 

Vermont — 

dairy cows feeding, details and results 412 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1058^ 1060 

maple products 209 

, wool fleece^ increase in weight 295 

Vetch — 
feed — 

use and value - - 368 

value, etc.. 1919 337 

importance as feed crop — - 342 

Vilmorm beets, type grown in United States^ 137 

VlNALL, H. N., iraele on “Our forage resources** (with others) 311-418 
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Vifgm Ifllandfl — • Pago. 

cane and sugar production 166 

sugar production.^ 850* 

Virginia— 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916~ld22 1059, 1000 

sheep — 

introduction 234 

raising, notes 249 


Wages — 

cane production, rates, 1916-1922 173-174 

farm — 

and city, comparison 6 

by sections 1149 

increase, factor in cost of wheat production 122, 123 

labor, by class 1148-1149 

index number, 1913-1924 1194 

road work, amount paid per hour, 1915-1923 1197 

Wall board^manufacture from bagasse 212 

Wallaob, Hbnby C. — 

foreword to Yearbook ni 

report as Secretary for 1923 1-100 

See also Agriculture, Secretary. 

Walnuts, imports 1100, 1117 

War — 

Civil- 

relation to sheep racing — 238-239 

wool prices 300 

World — 

effect on wool production 240-241 

wool prices 301 

Warbubton, C. W., aid on article on '‘Land utilization’’ 415 

Warehouse — 

act, benefit to farmers 26-28 

wool, factor in wool marketiDg 294 

Warehouses, licensed, number • 27 

Wars — 

British- American, relation to sheep industry, notes 236 

relation to price of wool 300 

Washburn, R. S. — 

article on “Sugar” (with others) 151-228 

study of wheat situation 95 




dairy cows, feeding, details and results — 412 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors — 270 

note 251 

source of market lambs 279 

Waste; timber, causes and control 485-487, 601 

Watering places, development on ranges 397 

Watermelons — 

freight rates 1169 

shipments, car»lot, by States 782 

Wax, vegetable, imports 1102, 1111 

Weather- 

effect on beet growing — 184-186 

work, importance ^4. 45-47 

Webworm, sugar-beet, food plants, damage and control 191-192 

Weeds— 

cleaning up with sheep, note 247 

factor in wheat cost 129 

Weights — 

Tbushel, of wheat, oats and barley, 1902-1923 1141 

live and dressed, of farm animaliB 1015 

WaiTZ, B. O.. article on “The utilization of our lands, for crops, pasture 

and forests'’ (with others) I. 

ladies, sugar o50 
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West VirMla — ' 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 106fi 

sheep raising, notes 249 

Wheat— 

abandoned acreage 123-124,125, 646 

acreage — 

fiuoandoned, by States, 1890-1923 607 

increase and decrease, maps 133-135 

per cent of all acreage, etc 97 

production, and exports, trend, 1909-1922 444 

reduction discussion 15-16 

requirements---.-.: 108 

Barletta, prices in Buenos Aires 631 

black stem rust^ control 42-43 

Canadian, quality, comparison with United States products 114 

condition of crop, by months, 1890-1923 606 

consumption — 

changes since 1913 5 

decrease, causp and results IH) 

corn equivalent as feed 130 

cost of production — 

factors, 1913-1923 122-126 

In 1922 - - 124-126 

per acre, 1902-1921, 647, 648 

per bushel, 1902-1921 647, 648 

United States and Canada 114-115 

crop — 

distribution in United States 102-113 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

demand in Europe, decrease, results 449-451 

disposal of crop. 660 

dockage, Minnesota markets, 1899-1922 619 

See also Dockage, 
durum — 

acreage by States, 1919 - 106 

production 105 

production and yield 604 

exports — 

from United States, 1910-1924 621-622 

statistics - 103-104, 1108, 1114, 1123 

feed — 

use and value 349-351 

value, etc., 1919 334, 335 

feeding value, comparison with corn 130 

fiour. See Flour, 
freight rates — 

Canada 661 

inland 1167 

on ocean 1166 

gluten content, relation to price 129 

grades on markets, 1921-1923 618-619 

grading cars by Hcensed inspectors — 620 

growers, cooptation, discussion 17 

graaing with sheep, note - 249 

hard red — 

acreage, by States, 1919 105-106 

production and export 106 

importance as feed crop — 342 

imports — 

from Canada - 105, 622, 660 

statistics - 104,1096,1131 

marketing — 

by farmers, 1917-1923 613 

costs, etc 126-128 

from farms * 103 

markets, receipts and shipments, 1909-1923 — 615 

needs, surplus and deficiency, 1923-1924 616 
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Wheat — Continued, 
price — 

factors - 658 

on farm, comparison with cost of factors in production, 1913- 

1923 - 123 

prices — 

and cost of production 122 

at Minneapolis, 1913-1914, and 1922-1923 - 109 

effect of tariflf 115-118 

estimates 664-666 

farm, 1908-1923 - 624-626 

fluctuation and outlook 95-98, 99 

in Buenos Aires, 1912-1923 631 

in Liverpool- 630 

weighted averages 626-629 

production — 

and quality, 1923 1-2 

forei^ competition 100-102 

increase, price fluctuation, etc., and factors influencing 130-145 

purchasing power 96-96 

quality — 

importance - 129 

relation to price - - 128-129 

region, farm mortgage debts 120 

regions, agricultural readjustments 138-146 

seed — 

and feed supplies held on farms 102 

to sow acre— - - 1140 

situation — 

discussion by Secretary 4-6, 14-19 

report by Secretary of Agriculture - - 96-160 

. soft red — 

acreage by States, 1919 107 

production and export.. 107 

spring — 

cost of production and farm prices, 1913-1923 648-649 

council, work 26 

prices, United States and Canada 661 

production and value - 603-604 

yield per acre - 606 

statistics — 

acreage production exports, etc 84, 86, 86, 103-106, 

602-631, 1096, 1108, 1114, 1123, 1131 

cost of production, 1912-1923 646-661 

production, prices, etc 602-604 

production, prices, markets, etc 602-681 

production, value prices, etc - 602-604 

stocks on farm, 1896-1923 - 614 

straW; feed value, etc., 1919 339 

supplies — 

and distribution, United States 614 

location and character 104-106 

surplus — 

and deficiency by States.. 104 

marketing problem 108 

purchase Dv Government, discussion — 16-17 

trade, international, 1916-1923 623-624 

visible suppUes. U. S., 1886-1923 617-618 

weight per bushel, 190^1923 i 1141 

wMte — 

acreage by States, 1919 107 

production and export * 107 


crop, acreage, tHToduction, and yield 

production and Chicago prices, 1890-1914, 


608-613 
. 98-99 



Index, 
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Wheat — Continued. 

yield — Page. 

in semiarid regions 125 

per acre 605-606,607 

yields European countries, comparisons 467 

Wilcox, R. H.— 

part in article on “Sugar” 167 

study of wheat situation 05 

Wild- 

grass, feed value, etc., 1919 337 

pastures, grazing 370,377 

Wilt, sugar-beet, cause and control 191 

Winnipeg, wheat prices 628 

Wisconsin — 

beets and sugar production 156 

Experiment Station, table of animal rations 332 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 407-409 

WoLL, F. W., table of animal rations 332 

Wolves, danger in sheep raising 265 

Women, aid by Home Economics Bureau 39 

Wood — 

alcohol, exports 1107 

consumption per capita, various countries, comparisons 483 

exports 1105-1106^1111 

imports 1098-1099, 1111, 1134 

preservation, statistics, 1909-1922 1091-1092 

pulp- 

exports 1107,1111 

exports, 1870-1922...^-. 1082 

imports 1099,1111,1118 

imports, 1889-1922 1081 

prices, statistics for 1914-1923 - 1088 

production, 1869-1922 1078 

trade, international, 1909-1913, 1920-1922 1083 

See <Ueo Pulp wood. 

world production and consumption, by countries 1077 

Woodland — 

cut-over and burned-over, acreage estimates.. 1419 

on farms, area, by States and regions — 1062 

Woodlands, farm, improvement need 492, 501 

Wool — 

cost of production, discussion 269-274 

- duties on imports of, discussion 303-306 

duty rates on imports, 1789-1922 — 303-306 

early use and trade in United States, note -• 236 

England, prices, 1909-1923 - 1007-1008 

exports, 1870-1923 1001-1002 

fleece — 

farm values 296 

' weight increase and averages 295-297 

fleeces, weight and number by States 1002-1003 

foreign countries, production 1912-1922 1003 

grades and their uses - 297-298 

giading, factors in 297-298 

grease, freight rates inland.. - 1168 

. , growing — 

progress in New Ei^land and New York, note.. 237 

stimulus of World War. 240 

holdings by dealers and manufacturers, monthly 1005 

impoiSl 1094,1111,1114,1127 

maggots, injury in sheep raising.. 267 

marketing — . , , 

discussion : ' 275-310 

methods in United States 293-298 

problems........ .... - - 301-303 
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Wool — Continued. 

mill consumption 293 

place in sheep industry 276-276 

pools for selling, remarks 204 

price — 

decUne, 1870-1896 239 

fixing, note 276 

prices — 

as factor in mutton prices 283 

discussion 2, 3, 298^301 

fleeces for suit of clothes. 303 

on farm, by months, 1910-1923 1004:*-1006 

relationships - 302 

production — 

and distribution of world 290-293 

of world, exports and imports.. 291 

prices and imports, 1890-1922 299 

statistics for 1870-1923 1001-1002 

stimulus of loss of cotton by Civil War 238-239 

purchasing power, discussion l 299 

sheep breed, supply from Spain 234 

statistics 1001-1008 

trade, international — 

by countries, 1909-1922 1004 

remarks 290 

transportation — 

and other problems 289 

remarks 289,290 

use per capita — 229 

warehouses, number and capacity 27 

Woolen — 

mill, first in United States. — — 236 

mills, increase and improvement in United States — — 235-236 

Woolens — 

British, use in United States, notes 235 

weaving in homes, remarks 235 

Wools, classification in tariff laws 306 

WooTON, B. study of wheat situation — l 96 

Worms, danger in sheep raising. 268 

Wright, Sbwbll, aid on maps - — 416, 440, 441 

Wyoming — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep-raising— 

cost factors - - 270 

note.. 266 

Yearbooks, 1921, 1922, contents summary III 

Ydlow pine, prices, 1913-1923 1088 

Yopbb, P. a., article on Sugar” (with others) 161-228 

Yugoslavia, sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

25inc chloride — 

consumption oy wood-treating plants, 1909-1922.. .......... 1093 

wood treated by, 1909-1922 1091 

Zinc-creosote, wood treated by. 1909-1922 — 1092 

ZoN, Raphael, article on The utilization of our lands for crops, pas-^ 
ture, and forests” (with others) 415-506 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
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— Continued. 

-.V management — Paie. 

; as farm flocks 246-251 

on range 251-261 

systems, discussion 246-^262 

market receipts. 283-990 

’ marketing — 

costs, items 1 1010 

discussion 275-310 

problems 289 

systems of finishing 261-262 

number — 

and value on farms, 1867-1924 981 

and value on farms, by States. 982 

decrease.. 5 

grazed in National Forests 403 

grazing in N ational Forests 1062 

in United States, 1846.. 237 

in United ^ates in 1910. 235 

numbers in — 

producing countries 230 

relation to population and wool imports 304 

pasturing on com 260,261 

price dodine, 1870-1896. 239 

prices — 

abnormal variation 288 

at Chicago, 1893-1923 285-286 

differential from prices of lamb. 288-289 

in relation to price of wool 283 

monthly and by States 992-998 

seasonal variations 287-288 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

prospects for raising in Kasteru United States 309-310 

purebred — 

freight and express rates 1175 

increase, discussion - — 244-246 

raising — 

as affected by Civil War 239 

course of industry since World War 240-241 

relation to Civil War 238 

ranges for control features 253 

ratio to population 326 

receipts at stockyards - 277-279 

relation to grazing lands, note - 327 

shipments — . 

percentage crippled and dead 1009 

principal raark^, 1900-1923 983,987-989 

shrinkage in shipment - 1008 

slaughter — 

at stockyards, 1915-1923 986-989 

leading markets 281-282 

under inspection, 1907-1923 * 1012 

under inspection, monthly, 1907-1923. - 999-1000 

statistics. - 1 - - 981-1012, 1031-1036 

stockyard — 

receipts, monthly, 1915-1923 - — 984 

receipts, slaughter, and shipments 1010 

supplies available, variation. - 282 

weight, live and dressed, by months 1016 

: 8heeptng-down com, remarks... 260, 261 

flheepsldns, imports, 1909-1923 1023 

S^e aUo Hides. 

flflfiETS, E. W., article on *‘Our forage resources^* (with others) 311-413 

, Shellac, inmorts 1098, 1118 

^kiEPABD, wabd, article on ** Utilization of lands for crops, pasture and 

- forests^’ (with others) - 415-506 

: Sbbswood,S. F., mticle on ''Sugar” (with others) 161-228 
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SUat^w — 

imports : 

production^ by States, 1870-1922. 

Shipping-point, inspection service 

ShooKs, exports 

Shrinkage — 

cattle in shipment 

hogs in shipment 

sheep ill shipment 

Shropshire ram, picture 

Silage- 

beet tops, value and use as feed 

corn, feed value, etc., 1919 

production and use ■ 

Silk- 

foreign countries, production, 1909-1922 

prices, monthly, 1890-1923 

raw, imports 

statistics, 1890-1923 

Sirup — 
cane — 

crystallizaxion^ prevention method 

manufacture, improvement 

manufacture, processes.. 

p.’Dductioii, by States 

exports 

maple — 

farm prices, by noionths 

production 

production and yield per tree, by States 

production from sorgo and maple 

sorghum — 

production and prices, by States 

production, 1915-1923 

sorgo- 

production distribution - 

production, 1859-1919 

Sisal, imports 

Skins — 

exports 

imports — 

by kinds, 1909-1923.-. 

statistics 

statistics 


10»B 

1072-19W 

21^81 

1105 

942 

977 

1008 

- 242 

212 

31411 

I“IIIIIIIir339-340 

- 1049 

1049 

1094, nil, 1114, 1127 
1049 


183-184 

50 

183-184 

- 158,855 

1110 

868 

208-210 

857 

200-210 

856 

86 

207 

207-208 

1097,1116,1116,1130 

1104 

1022-1023 

1094, 1095, 1117, 1128, 1129 
1021-1023 


See also Hides. 

Slaughter — 

cattle, under inspection, monthly 

hogs — 

at stockyards 

under inspection. 1907-1923 

livestock, inspection by Federal Government ... 

meat animals under inspection, 1907-1923... 

sheep, under monthly insp^tion, 1907-1923. 

Smut — 

cane, note 

factor, in wheat cost 

Sheezeweed, danger to sheep , 

Soda nitrate for farmers, e3q>enditure by Government . 
Soils— 

beet growing, nature and location 

colloraal material, studies — 

BugarKsane, nature and requirements 

Sorghum — v - 

' fodder, feed value, etc., 1919 

graijh— 

feed value, etc., 1919.. 

statisrics, acreage, and production, 4915-1923. 
silage, feed value, etc., 1919 


— 906 

. 953-954 
-. 966 

281 

.. 1012 
999-1000 

.1. 177 

... 129 

... 264 

... 81,82 

. 185-186 
40 

. 161-162 
337 
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Sorghum — Continued. « * 

> 0 irup — T§tfi, 

acreage and sirup yields by States SM 

crop summary » pr^uouon and farm value» 1921-1028 1188 

3 * stover, feed value, etc., 1919 889 

; sweet, acreage, 1015-1923 84 

Sorghums — 

feed use ftnd value 868-355 

grain — 

condition and yield 729 

production and value 729 

harvesting method 354 

importance as feed crop ' 855 

varieties in use 353 

SoigD simp, production 1859-1919 207-208 

Africa — 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

sugar production 851 

Carolina — 

cane and sirup production 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922.. 1060^ 1060 

labor, mao and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land •. 475^ 476 

Dakota — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922.. 1059-1061 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 407-410 

wheat production cost 123 

farms operated by white and by colored owners 218 

plantation region, units, crops, etc — 530 

tenant farms, number operated by white and by colored tenants 517 

fiootbdown she^, purebred, note — 245 

Southern humia region, pasture lands, composition and capacity 386-389 ' 

Sms, number farrowing, by States 948-949 

Soybean oil, imports 1101, 1132 

Soybeans — 

acreage, yield and production, by States 792 

feed — 

use and value - 363 

vsJue, etc.. 1919 — 334, 337 

importance as teed crop 342 

jpiiees, by months 791 

seed requirement for acre 1 140 

Spain — 

meats, exports and imports, 1918 1018 

riiecp growing, remarks 234 

iAk production, 1909-1922 1049 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production • 848-849 

production 849, 851 

Spabhawk. W. N., aid — 

on estimates 415 

on forage article 311 

yirimreii, D. A., article on ^'The sheep iudnstiry” (with oUien) i... 229-310 

CI..1 L. ^ 11 ni 1111 iiM 


j.~ 

aid on forage article, note — 311 

artide on ^^Farm ownership and tenancy** (with oibm) 507-600 

%idt— 
feed — 

use and value 365 

value, etc., 1919 334 

importance as feed crop 342 

Sowing wheat. See Wheat. ^ 

fi^uirreis, ground, distribution and control 899, 400 
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St. Louis — » 

prio6B — 'Fttii 

flour * flS? * 

corn ......... ..... — 67fl, 67B 

, wheat - :. flW, 

wool niarket.. 2W 

Standards — 

cotton, international agreement ? S3 

farm products, general use. 81-412 

Starch, exports 1110, 1111 

Statisucs — 

agricultural, introduction to tables — 601 

comparative, of livestock and population by States, 1920 821 

crops, farm animals, exports and imports. - 601 

forestry and forest pr oducts 1060-1093 

grains and other staple crops, and domestic animals, with introduc- 
tion to tables... - 601-1094 

tables, with explanation of make up— 601-1222 

“Stecklinw,'* use of term 187 

Stbbrb, L. V., study of wheat situation.. 96 

Sterling pouna, exchangerates in New York, 1912-1923 1164 

Stbvbns, F. C., article on ** Sugar’* (with others) 161-228 

Stbwart, Charlbb L., article on ^Tarm ownership and tenancy ** (with 

others) 607-600 

SnNB, O. C. — 

anicle on '*The sheep industry,” (with others) 229-810 

study of wheat situation 96 

Stock grazing, exemption limits on owners 404 

8ee alao Livestock. 


Stockyards — 

receipts of sheep and lambs 

supervision - 

Stomach worms, danger in sheep raising 

Storage — 

beef, holdings by months, 1910-1923 

butter, holdings monthly, 1910-1923 

cheese, holdings 1916-1923 

egg holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 

Iwd holdings, monthly, 1916-1923- 

meat holdings, monthly, 1917- 1923 

mutton holdings, monthly, 1916-1923- 

pork holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 

poultry holdings, monthly, 1917-1923 . 

wheat, suggestions 

Stover, production and use 

Straw, production and use 

Strawberries — 

prices at 10 markets, 1921-1923 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1917-1923 - 

“Stubbk”— 

cane crops, nature and practices 

pastures, grasing 1 

Sucrose, prpduotion from sorgo and maple^^ 

Sugar — 

article by E. W, Brandes (with others) 

beet — 

foreign countries, production,. - 

production and l^gthof campaigns, by States, 1919-1923. 

production, by States 

production, 1866-1923 - 

production, 1909-1923 * 

beets*r- 

CFop summary, production and farm ii^lue> 1921-1928*.... 

importance in feed crop 

se^ to sow acre—. 

See aleo Beets; Beets, sugai^. 
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— Continued. 

cane — Paee. 

factories, and output in Louisiana 844 

foreign countries, production 850-861 

importance as few crop 342 

production, 1820-1923 167 

production, 1866-1923 845-846 

production, 1909-1923 860 

production, by States 156 

yield, H awaii 844 

See also Cane. 

trade and consumption, 1866-1923 846-846 

ssone of production, shift from beet sugar, etc 213-216 

consumption — 

and per cent supplies by United States 847 

per capita ' 161 

total and per capita 151-164 

total and per capita, 1866-1923 846 

duties on imports by various countries 223-226 

exporting countries, principal — 216-216 

exports- - 1110,1111,1113 

food value, consumption, eic^ 161-162 

foreign countries, exports and imports 863 

imports — 

and exports 218-219 

statistics 1102, 1111, 1116, 1116, 1133 

industry — 

development, historical notes 164-168 

outlook 226-228 

legislation 1789-1922 221-226 

manufacture — 

by-products 210-213 

from beets, processes 201-203 

from sugar cane, processes ‘ 181-183 

maple — 

farm prices by months 868 

production and yield per tree, by States 867 

prices — 

and consumption 219-221 

monthly, 1890-1923 864-866 

production — 

consumption, exports and imports, 1866-1923 846 

distribution of ^ 213-216 

in Hawaii, by islands, 1913-1923 844 

increase, fluctuation, etc. 213-219 

trade and consumption, 1866-1923- - 846-846 

statistics — 

exports, 1916-1923 86 

production, etc 843, 868, 1102, 1110, 1111, 1113, 1116, 1116, 1133 

supply, sources — - 216-218 

trade, mternational by countries 863 

world production — 

and movement - 212-219 

statistics, 1895-1923 - 862 

yield per acre, 1895-1922, Louisiana and Java 204 

Sugars, *'rare,’* manufacture in United States 210 

SwABTHOUT, A. V., study of wheat situation 95 

Sweden — 

eggs, exports and imports - 1046 

meats, exports and imports — - 1017 

pork products, net exports, 1909-1922 971—972 

poultry, exports and impori» 1042 


beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production - - 849 

Sweet poCato plants, number to acre. 1140 


t 85813*— TBK 1923 81 
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Swoet potatoes — 

acreage, production, and value, by States 774 

crop — 

condition and yield, 1869-1923 — * 775 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923..., 1137 

feed — 

use and value 364 

value, etc.. 1919 840 

importance as feed crop i — 342 

plants, number to acre 1 — 1 140 

prices, farm and market 776-778 

production and value, 1849-1923 .* 773 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1917-1922 776 

statistics, acreage, production, etc__ 84, 86, 778-778> 1137 

yield, by States 774 

Swine — 

freight rates - 1173 

purebred, freight and express rates 1176 

See also Hogs. 

Switeerland — 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 1 — 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports 1 042 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

Tidlow, exports .. 1 104 

Tune pastures, grazing 370, 376-377 

Tanning extracts, imports.. 1097, 1111 

Tapeworm, danger in sheep raising 269 

Tariff- 

Board, studies of sheep industry, remarks 269 

effect on wheat prices - 1 16-1 18 

relation to prices of wool.. 299 

sugar, legismtion, 1789-1922 221-226 

wool — 

classifications, blood and other 305 

history and features 303-306 

Taxation, timber lands 66 

Taxes — 

burden on farmers 7-6 

delinquent in Kansas, 1917-1922 668 

increase, factor in cost of wheat production 122, 123 

land, increase, 191^1921 667 

wheat farms, delinquenoy 121 

Tatloe, H. C., study of wheat situation 96 

Tea — 

Formosa, price, wholesale, at New York, 1890-1923 877 

imports - 1102, Ull, 1115, 1116, 1133 

treme international, by countries, 1909-1922 876 

TgnUDTjEl. R., study of wheat situation 95 

Tbblb, R. P., aid on estimates, note 428 

Temperature, statistics by months and by States 1199-1210 

Tenancy, farm — 

relation to land valuation 639-541 

shifting, causes and significance 593-597 

Tenants — 

contracts with landlords 582-689 

e^eatlonal standards - 576-679 

farm — 

classes 568 

distribution of various classes 515-522 

^ increase, 1910-1920 514 

loss of property, causes j..;.. 

oiganization, note 599^09 

percentage of different classes 509 



Tewinta — Continued. • 

itam — Continued. 

proflmees to ownership, stages, factors, etc 

weidth per capita — 

periodicals received, number and classes 

Tennessee — ^ 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1022. 

sheep raising 

Tenure — 
farm — 

beetfarming 

relation to shift of operators 

steps to ownership 

ladder — 

movement upward, rate... 

stages to ownership . 

types, relation to efficiency in farming* 

Texas — 

cane and cane products 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 
sheep raising — 

cost factors 

early days, note 

Tick, cattle, eradication work by States 

Ticks, danger in sheep raising — 

Ties, railroad, exports 

Timoer — 


Tm. 
. 647-669 
648 

- 679-680 

1069, 1061 

— - 249 


200 
. 589-599 
. 647-648 

- 656-669 
. 647-656 
. 669-676 

166 

1059, 1061 

... 270 

... 238 

933 
267 
1105, 1126 


consumption — 

per capita, comparisons 494 

reduction 463 

depletion, disastrous effects - 61-62 

exports.. — - - 1106, 1106, 1118 

growing, acreage required at present rate of consumption 466 

unports 1098, 1118 

removal annually from forest, uses and waste 1079 

requirements, present and future 461, 462 

resources, Capper report, note 423 

sales — 

National Forests. 1062» 

National Forests, receipts, 1923 55 

stand — 


by species and by regions, 1920 

in National Forests — 

in United States and Alaska.. - 

standing — 

annual removal, uses, waste, and destruction 

consumption available at various rates of growth 

supply, increasing scarcity 

world production and consumption, by countries 

TSmberlwia on farms, area by States and regions 

Timothy — 
feed — 

use and value 

value, etc., 1919 - 

importance as feed crop 

seed — 

exports. 

farm prices monthly, 1910-1923. 

market prices monthly, 1910-1923 

prices on farm by States... 

prices to farmers monthly, 1912-1923 

receipts and shipments, monthly at Chicago, 1910-1923 

to sow acre 

TtUes, land, standardization, need 

Tobacco — 

acreiM and yield for nine countries, 1909-1923 

condition and yield 

crop summary, production and farm viduo, 1921^1923.*..^.. 


... 1063 
1064-1056 
... 1068 

. 486-487 
... . 484 
... 453 

... 1077 
... 1062 


. 349 

. 337 

. 342 

. 1109 
. 861 
. 864 

. 862 
. 865 

869-860 
. 1140 

. 598 

. 870 

. 869 

1137 
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Tobacco — Continued. * 

exports 1110, 1111, 1118, 1126 

imports 1102, 1111, 1116, 1134 

plants, number to acre 1140 

prices — 

on farm, 1908r-1923 -i- - 871 

wholesale, 1907-1923 - 873 

production — 

and farm value by States 866-867 

value, etc., 1849-1923 - 866 

soils, fertilizer re<)uirements 49 

standards, tentative i 32 

statistics — 

acreage and production 84, 86 

exports, 1915-1923 87 

production, value, prices, markets, etc-_- 84, 86, 87, 866-872 

trade international, 1909-1922 872 

types and districts, production and farm value 866-867 

warehouses, number and capacity 27 

world crop, production 870-871 

yield per acre, by Statesj 1908-1923 868 

yields, European countries, comparisons 467 

Tomatoes — 

acreage and production , by States 779 

cann^, production, 1891-1923, by States. 780-782 

prices, farm and market, by months 779-780 

shipments, car-lot, by States... 779 

Townsend, C. O., article on “Sugar*' (with others) 151-228 

Tractors, number and value 1166 

TVade, international — 

barley, 1910-1923 706 

butter, by countries, 1909-1922 920 

cheese, by countries, 1909-1922 926 

condensed milk, by countries, 1909-1922 912 

era, by countries, 1909-1922 1046 

hides and skins, by countries 1022 

meat, by countries 1017-1018 

poultry, by countries 1042 

^ rice 722 

sugar, by countries 853 

wool, by countries, 1909-1922. — 1004 

Trails — 


building on ranges 398 

forest, construction, 1923 1068 

Transportation — 

cane, from field to mill, considerations 175-177 

farm products 1177 

freight rates — 

factor in wheat situation 110-113 

in farm products 1165-1176 

Truck crops — 

acreage and production, by kind 783 

See also under specific crop name. 

Tuberculosis, bovine — 

eradication progress 48r-44 

eradication work, by States 032 

Turkeys — 

foreign countries, numbers 1037-1039 

prices on farm, monthly 1043 

TtjRNBB, Howard A., article on “Farm ownership and tenancy" (wi^ 

others) 607-000 

Turnips, prices, farm, by months 782 

Turpentine — , 

ewHffts -L-.... 1106,1118,1126 

prices, New York, 1890-1923 1089-1090 

production, 1910-1923 — 1085 

stocks, United States, 1919-1023.:. t084 

- trade, international, 1909-1913, 1920-1922. 10B4 



Indem. 


'i 


F»tt. 

Unit, animal, definition 1 - 419 

United Kingdom — 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

food consumption standards, comparisons 479-480 

hay yields, comparisons — 467 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

sheep — 

growing, favorable factors 234 

production 230, 231 

sugar beets, acreage and production 848-849 

wheat, consumption per capita 99 

wool-handling leadership - 292 

Uruguay — 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

meats, exports and imports — 1017 

wool exports - 292 

Utah— 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 197 

beets and sugar production 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

note 256 

article on The sheep industry** (with others) 229-310 

study of wheat situation 95 

Vanilla beans, imports 1102, 1111 

Varnish, gums, imports - 1098 

Veal- 

consumption total and per capita, 1907-1923 1014 

production and per cent of all meats, 1907-1923. 1013 

use as food, per capita 283 

Vegetable — 

oils, exports and imports, 1910-1923 878 

seed — 

imports — - 785-786 

statistics, production, prices, etc 783-785 

Vegetables — 

canned, exports — 1110 

exports 1110, 1111 

imports - 1102,1111 

inspection, shipping points and markets. 29-31 

receipts at principsd markets, 1917-1923 788-789 

shipments, car-lot, by months 787-788 

Vegetation, native, in forest, grass, and desert pastures 378 

Velvet beans — 

acreage, yield, and production 794 

feed — 

use and value 362 

value, etc., 1919 — 334, 337 

importance as feed crop.. - 342 

Vermont — 

dairy cows feeding, details and results 412 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1058^ 1060 

maple products 209 

, wool fleece^ increase in weight 295 

Vetch — 
feed — 

use and value - - 368 

value, etc.. 1919 337 

importance as feed crop — - 342 

Vilmorm beets, type grown in United States^ 137 

VlNALL, H. N., iraele on “Our forage resources** (with others) 311-418 
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Vifgm Ifllandfl — • Pago. 

cane and sugar production 166 

sugar production.^ 850* 

Virginia— 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916~ld22 1059, 1000 

sheep — 

introduction 234 

raising, notes 249 


Wages — 

cane production, rates, 1916-1922 173-174 

farm — 

and city, comparison 6 

by sections 1149 
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